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TWO  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS, 


AT 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIRD  SESSION 


OF  TBS 


FORTIETH   CONGRESS, 


WITH  THE 


REPORTS  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS, 


AND 


SELECTIONS  FROM  ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 


EDITED    BY 

BEN:  PEELEY  I>OOEE, 

CLERK  OF  PRIKTIKG  RECORDS. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT    PEINTINa   OFFICE. 


1869. 


Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions  of  **Au  act  to  expedite  and  regalate 
the  printing  of  public  docoments,  and  for  other  porposes,**  approved  June  25,  1864. 

Be  it  enacUd  bff  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  hereafter,  instead  of  famishing  manascript  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments usually  accompanying  their  annual  reports  to  each  house  of  Congress,  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments  of  government  shall  transmit  them,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  who  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  the  usual  number,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  one  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  And  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  appoint  some  competent  person,  who 
shall  edit  and  select  such  portions  of  the  documents  so  placed  in  their  hands  as  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  be  desirable  for  popular  distribution,  and  to  prepare  an  alpha- 
betical index  to  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  furthtr  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  of  government  to  furnish  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  with  copies  of 
their  respective  reports  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  November  in  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Printing  to  print  the  President's  message,  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  abridgment  of  accompanying  documents  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Printing,  suitably  bound ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  number  now  required 
by  law,  and  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  either  house  of  Congpress,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
print  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House,  and  tu  deliver  the  same  to  the  proper  officer  of  each  house, 
respectively,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  December  following  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 


MESSAGE 


OP 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives :  Upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  it  again  becomes  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  its  continued  dis- 
organized condition  under  the  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon 
the  subject  of  reconstruction. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  an  axiom  in  the  government  of  States, 
that  the  greatest  wrongs  inflicted  upon  a  people  are  caused  by  unjust 
and  arbitrary  legislation,  or  by  the  unrelenting  decrees  of  despotic 
rulers,  and  that  the  timely  revocation  of  injurious  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures is  the  greatest  good  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  nation.  The 
legislator  or  ruler  who  has  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  retrace  his 
steps,  when  convinced  of  error,  will  sooner  or  later  be  rewarded  with 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  an  intelligent  and  i>atriotic  people. 

Our  own  history — although  embracing  a  i)eriod  less  than  a  century — 
affords  abundant  proof  that  most  if  not  all  of  our  domestic  troubles  are 
directly  traceable  to  violations  of  the  organic  law  and  excessive  legisla- 
tion. The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  furnished  by  the 
enactments  of  the  past  three  years  ui)on  the  question  of  reconstruction. 
After  a  fair  trial  they  have  substantially  failed  and  proved  pernicious  in 
their  results,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
longer  remain  upon  the  statute-book.  States  to  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  a  republican  form  of  government  have  been  reduced  to  mili- 
tary dependencies,  in  each  of  which  the  people  have  been  made  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  commanding  general.  Although  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  each  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress,  Virginia, 
MiHsissippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  excluded  from  the  two  houses,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  were  denied  partici- 
pation in  the  recent  election  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  The  attempt  to  place  the  white  population  under  the 
domination  of  persons  of  color  in  the  South  has  impaired,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, the  kindly  relations  that  had  previously  existed  l>etween  them ; 
and  mutnal  distrust  ha«  engendered  a  feeling  of  animosity  which,  lead- 
ing in  some  instances  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  has  prevented  that 

co-operation  between  the  two  races  so  essential  to  the  success  of  indus- 
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trial  enterprise  in  the  southern  States.  For  have  the  inhabitants  of  those 
States  alone  suffered  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  growing  out 
ef  these  congressional  enactments.  The  entire  Union  has  been  agitated 
by  grave  apprehensions  of  troubles  which  might  again  involve  the  peace 
of  the  nation ;  its  interests  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  derange* 
ment  of  business  and  labor,  and  the  consequent  want  of  prosperity 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  country. 

The  federal  Constitution — ^the  magna  charta  of  American  rights,  under 
whose  wise  and  salutary  provisions  we  have  successfully  conducted  all 
our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  sustained  ourselves  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  become  a  great  nation  among  the  i)owers  of  the  earth — ^must  assuredly 
be  now  adequate  to  the  settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  civil 
war  waged  alone  for  its  vindication.  This  great  fact  is  made  most  mani- 
fest by  the  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  assembled  in  the 
month  of  December,  1865.  Civil  strife  had  ceased;  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion had  spent  its  entire,  force;  in  the  southern  States  the  i>eople  had 
warmed  into  national  life,  and  throughout  the  whole  country  a  healthy 
reaction  in  public  sentiment  had  taken  place.  By  the  application  of  the 
simple  yet  effective  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  executive  depart- 
ment, with  the  voluntary  aid  of  the  States,  had  brought  the  work  of  res- 
toration as  near  completion  as  was  within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  and 
the  nation  was  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  and  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  all  its  dificulties.  Congress,  however,  intervened,  and 
refusing  to  i>erfect  the  work  so  nearly  consummated,  declined  to  admit 
members  from  the  unrepresented  States,  adopted  a  series  of  measures 
which  arrested  the  progress  of  restoration,  frustrated  all  that  had  been 
so  successfully  accomplished,  and,  after  three  years  of  agitation  and 
strife,  has  left  the  country  further  from  the  attainment  of  union  and  fra- 
ternal feeling  than  at  the  inception  of  the  congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction. It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  legislation  which  has  pro- 
duced such  banefrQ  consequences  should  be  abrogated,  or  else  made  to 
conform  to  the  genuine  principles  of  republican  government. 

Under  the  inflmence  of  party  passion  and  sectional  prejudice,  other  acts 
have  been  passed  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
already  been  made  familiar  with  my  views  respecting  the  ^Henure  of 
ef&ce  biU."  Experience  has  proved  that  its  repeal  is  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  while  it  remains  in  force  the 
President  cannot  enjoin  that  rigid  accountability  of  public  ofScers  so 
essential  to  an  honest  and  efScient  execution  of  the  laws.  Its  revocation 
would  enable  the  executive  department  to  exercise  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the  federal 
Constitution. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1867,  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes,  contains 
provisions  which  interfere  with  the  President's  constitutional  functions 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  deny  to  States  of  the  Union 
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the  right  to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These 
provisions  should  be  at  once  annulled ;  for  while  the  first  might,  in  times 
of  great  emergency,  seriously  embarrass  the  Executive  in  efforts  to  employ 
and  direct  the  common  strength  of  the  nation  for  its  protection  and  pre- 
servation, the  other  is  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  ^^  a  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.'* 

It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  all  such  laws  would  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  at  least  a  partial  return  to  the  ftindamental  principles 
of  the  government,  and  an  indication  that  hereafter  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  made  the  natioa^s  safe  and  unerring  guide.  They  can  be  productive 
of  no  permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  deficient  wisdom  which  has  character- 
ized oar  recent  legislation. 

The  condition  of  our  finances  demands  the  early  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  Compared  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the 
public  expenditures  have  reached  an  amount  unprecedented  in  our 
history. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1700  was  nearly  four  miUions 
of  people.  Increasing  each  decade  about  thirty-three  per  cent.,  it  reached 
in  1860  thirty-one  millions — an  increase  of  seven  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  ])opu]ation  in  1790.  In  18C9  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  thirty- 
eight  millions,  or  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  per  cent, 
iu  seventy -nine  years. 

The  annual  exi)enditnres  of  the  federal  government  in  1791  were  four 
million  two  hinidred  thousand  dollars ;  in  1820,  eighteen  million  two 
Imudrccl  thousand  dollars;  in  1850,  fortj-ouo  millions;  in  1800,  sixty- 
three  millions ;  in  18G5,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  millions;  and  in  1809 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  that  they  will  be  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions. 

By  comparing  the  public  disbursements  of  1809,  as  estimated,  with 
tliose  of  1791,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  since  the 
beginning  of  the  government  has  been  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  per  centum,  while  the  increase  of  the  population  for  the  same 
period  was  only  eight  hundi'cd  and  sixt^'-eight  per  centum.  Again,  the 
expenses  of  the  government  iu  1800,  the  year  of  i)eace  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  were  onl^'  sixty-three  millions ;  while  in  1809,  the  year 
of  peace  three  years  after  the  war,  it  is  estimated  they  will  be  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  millions — an  increase  of  four  humlred  and  eighty- 
nine  per  centum,  while  the  increase  of  population  was  only  twenty-one 
per  centum  for  the  same  period. 

These  statistics  further  show  that  in  1791  the  annual  national  expenses, 
eompared  with  the  population, were  little  more  than  one  dollar  per  capita, 
and  in  1860  but  two  dollars  i)er  capital;  while  in  1869  they  will  reacn 
the  extravagant  sum  of  nine  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  per  capita. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  statements  refer  to  and  exhibit  the 
disbursements  of  peace  periods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to 
compare  the  expenditores  of  the  three  war  x)eriods — ^the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

In  1814  the  annual  expenses  incident  to  the  war  of  1812  reached  their 
highest  amount — about  thirty-one  millions }  while  our  population  slightly 
exceeded  eight  millions,  showing  an  expenditure  of  only  three  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  capita.  In  1847  the  expenditures  growing  out  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  reached  fifty-five  millions,  and  the  x)opu]ation  about 
twenty-one  millions,  giving  only  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  capita 
for  the  war  expenses  of  that  year.  In  1865  the  exi)enditure8  called  for 
by  the  rebellion  reached  the  vast  amount  of  twelve  hundred  and  ninety 
millions,  which,  compared  with  a  population  of  thirty-four  millions,  gives 
thirty-eight  dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  capita. 

From  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  the  entire 
expenditures  of  the  government  were  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. During  that  period  we  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico,  and  were  involved  in  hostilities  with  powerful  Indian  tribes; 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  Florida  was  ceded  to  us  by  Spain  for  five  millions ;  California  was 
acquired  from  Mexico  for  fifteen  millions,  and  the  territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico was  obtained  from  Texas  for  the  sum  of  ten  millions.  Early  in  1861 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  commenced ;  and  from  the  1st  of  July  of  that 
year  to  the  36th  of  June,  1865,  the  public  exi)enditure8  reached  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  thirty-three  hundred  millions.  Three  years  of 
peace  have  intervened^  and  during  that  time  the  disbursements  of  the 
government  have  successively  been  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  and  three  hundred  and  niuetythre^) 
millions.  Adding  to  these  amomits  three  hundred  and  seventy- two 
millions,  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  80tli  of 
June,  1869,  we  obtain  a  total  exi>enditure  of  sixteen  hundred  millions 
of  doUars  during  the  four  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  was  expended  during  the  seventy-two  years  that 
preceded  the  rebellion,  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
already  named. 

These  startling  facts  clearly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  retrenchment 
in  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  Abuses  which  were  tolerated 
during  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation  will  not  be  endured  by 
the  people,  now  that  profound  peace  prevails.  The  receipts  from  inter- 
nal revenues  and  customs  have,  during  the  past  three  years,  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  continuance  of  useless  and  extravagant  expenditures 
will  involve  us  in  national  bankruptcy,  or  else  make  inevitable  an  increase 
of  taxes,  already  too  onerous  and  in  many  respects  obnoxious  on  account 
of  *their  inquisitorial  character.  One  hundred  millions  annually  are 
expended  for  the  military  force,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  employed  in 
the  execution  of  laws  both  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional ;  one  hun- 
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died  and  fifty  millions  are  lequired  each  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt ;  an  army  of  tax-gatherers  impoverishes  the  nation ;  and 
public  agents,  placed  by  Congress  beyond  the  control  of  the  executive, 
divert  fix>m  their  legitimate  purposes  large  sums  of  money  which  they 
collect  from  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  government.  Judicious 
legislation  and  prudent  economy  can  alone  remedy  defects  and  avert 
evils  which,  if  suffered  to  exist,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  confidence  in'the 
public  councils,  and  weaken  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  people 
towards  their  political  institutions.  Without  proper  care  the  small 
balance  which  it  is  estimated  will  remain  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not  be  realized,  and  additional  millions 
be  added  to  a  debt  which  is  now  enumerated  by  billions. 

It  is  shown,  by  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
were  $405,638,083,  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$377,340,284,  leaving  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  $28,297,798.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1869,  wUl  be  $341,392,868,  and  the  expenditures  $336,152,470,  showing 
a  small  balance  of  $5,240,398  in  tavor  of  the  government.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1870,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  amount 
to  $327,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $303,000,000,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  $24,000,000. 

It  becomes  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 
GOT  public  indebtedness,'  which  has  accumulated  with  such  alarming 
rapidity  and  assumed  such  colossal  proportions. 

In  1789,  when  the  government  commenced  operations  under  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  was  burdened  with  an  indebtedness  of  $75,000,000, 
created  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  This  amount  had  been  reduced 
to  $45,000,000,  when  in  1812  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
The  three  years'  struggle  that  followed  largely  increased  the  national 
obligations,  and  in  1816  they  had  attained  the  sum  of  $127,000,000.  Wise 
and  economical  legislation,  however,  enabled  the  government  to  pay  the 
imtire  amount  within  a  period  of  20  years,  and  the  extinguishment'of  the 
natioiial  debt  filled  the  land  with  rejoicing,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
events  of  President  Jackson's  administration.  After  its  redemption  a 
lai^  fund  remained  in  the  treasury,  which  was  deposited  for  safe-keeping 
with  the  several  States,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  returned  when 
required  by  the  public  wants.  In  1849 — ^the  year  after  the  termination 
of  an  expensive  war  with  Mexico — we  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  debt 
of  $64,000,000 ;  and  this  was  the  amount  owed  by  the  government  in  1860, 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  spring  of  1861  our 
civil  war  commenced.  Each  year  of  its  continuance  made  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  debt ;  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  nation  suc- 
cessfnUy  emerged  firom  the  conflict,  the  obligations  of  the  government 
bad  reached  the  immense  sum  of  $2,873,992,909.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shows  that  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1867,  this  amount  had 
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been  reduced  to  $2,491,604,450 ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  report  exhibits 
an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  $35,625,102 ;  for  the  debt  on  the  Ist 
day  of  November  last  is  stated  to  have  been  $2,527,129,552.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  that  the  returns  for  the  past  month  will  add  to 
our  liabilities  the  farther  sum  of  $11,000,000 — ^making  a  total  increase 
during  13  months  of  $46,500,000. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  December  4, 1865,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
policy  should  be  devised  which,  without  being  oppressive  to  the  people, 
would  at  once  begin  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  discharge  it  fully  within  a  definite  number  of  years.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  forcibly  recommends  legislation  of  this  character,  and 
justly  urges  that  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  must  become 
its  accomplishment.  We  should  follow  the  wise  precedents  established 
in  1789  and  1816,  and  without  further  delay  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  obligations  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  practicable.  The 
fruits  of  their  labors  should  be  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  rather  than  used 
to  build  up  and  sustain  moneyed  monopolies  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 
Our  foreign  debt  is  already  computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  $850,000,000 ;  citizens  of  foreign  countries  receive  interest  upon  a  large 
portion  of  our  securities,  and  American  tax-payers  are  made  to  contrib- 
ute large  sums  for  their  support.  The  idea  that  such  a  debt  is  to  become 
permanent  should  be  at  all  times  discarded,  as  involving  taxation  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  and  payment  once  in  every  sixteen  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  interest,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  sum.  This  vast  debt, 
if  permitted  to  become  i>ermanent  and  increasing,  must  eventually  be 
gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  enable  them  to  exert  a  dangerous 
and  controlling  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  The  borrowers 
would  become  servants  to  the  lenders — ^the  lenders  the  masters  of  the 
people.  We  now  pride  ourselves  upon  having  given  freedom  to  4,000,000 
of  the  colored  race  ^  it  will  then  be  our  shame  that  40,000,000  of  x>eople, 
by  their  own  toleration  of  usurpation  and  profligacy,  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  become  enslaved,  and  merely  exchanged  slave-owners  for  new 
taskmasters  in  the  shape  of  bondholders  and  tax-gatherers.  Besides, 
permanent  debts  pertain  to  iponarchical  governments,  and,  tending  to 
monopolies,  perpetuities,  and  class  legislation,  are  totally  irreconcilable 
with  free  institutions.  Introduced  into  our  republican  system,  they 
would  gradually  but  surely  sap  its  foundations,  eventually  subvert  our 
governmental  fabric,  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  moneyed  aristocracy.  It 
is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the  blessings 
pf  liberty  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders  of  the  republic, 
and  by  our  example  teach  those  who  are  to  follow  us  carefdUy  to  avoid 
the  dangers  which  threaten  a  free  and  independent  people. 

Various  plans  have  been  proi)osed  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
However  they  may  have  varied  as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  redeemed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
propriety  and  justness  of  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  interest.    The 
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Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  in  his  rex>ort  recommends  five  per  cent  ^ 
Congress,  in  a  bill  i>a8sed  prior  to  adjournment  on  the  27th  of  July  last, 
agreed  upon  foor  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  while  by  many  three  per 
cent,  has  been  held  to  be  an  amply  sufficient  return  for  the  investment. 
The  general  impression  as  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  existing  rate  oi 
interest  has  led  to  an  inquiry  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  consid- 
eration which  the  government  has  actually  received  for  its  bonds,  and 
the  conclusion  is  becoming  prevalent  that  the  amount  which  it  obtained 
was  in  real  money  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  less  than  the  obliga- 
tions which  it  issued  in  return.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  paying 
an  extravagant  percentage  for  the  use  of  the  money  borrowed,  which 
was  paper  currency,  greatly  depreciated  below  the  value  of  coin.  This 
£aM^  is  made  apparent  when  we  consider  that  bondholders  receive  from 
the  treasury,  upon  each  dollar  they  own  in  government  securities,  six 
per  cent,  in  gold,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  nine  per  cent,  in  cur- 
rency^ that  the  bonds  are  then  converted  into  capital  for  the  national 
banks,  upon  which  those  institutions  issue  their  circulation,  bearing  six 
per  cent  interest ;  and  that  they  are  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  and  thereby  enhanced  two  per  cent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  holders.  We  thus  have  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  x>er  cent,  which 
may  be  received,  upon  each  dollar  by  the  owners  of  government  securi- 
ties. A  system  that  produces  such  results  is  justly  regarded  as  favoring 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  has  led  to  the  further  inquiry 
whether  our  bondholders,  in  view  of  the  large  profits  which  they  have 
enjoyed,  would  themselves  be  averse  to  a  settlement  of  our  indebtedness 
upon  a  plan  which  would  yield  them  a  fair  remuneration,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  just  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  nation.  Our  national  credit 
should  be  sacredly  observed ;  but  in  making  provision  for  our  creditors 
we  should  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  our  securities  have  already  received  upon 
their  bonds  a  larger  amount  than  their  original  investment,  measured  by 
a  gold  standard.  Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  seem  but  just 
and  equitable  that  the  six  percent  interest  now  paid  by  the  government 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in  semi-annual  instal- 
ments, which  in  sixteen  years  and  eight  months  would  liquidate  the 
entire  national  debt  Six  per  cent,  in  gold  would  at  present  rates  be 
equal  to  nine  per  cent  in  currency,  and  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  one  and  a  half  time  in  a  fraction  less  than  seventeen  years.  This, 
in  connection  with  all  the  other  advantages  derived  £rom  their  invest- 
ment, would  afford  to  the  public  creditors  a  fair  and  liberal  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied^ 
The  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  over- 
anxious in  exacting  from  the  borrower  rigid  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  bond. 

If  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
government  in  the  manner  suggested,  oiir  nation  will  rapidly  recover  its 
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wonted  pro8i>erity.  Its  interests  require  that  some  measure  should  be 
taken  to  release  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  securities  of 
the  government.  It  is  not  now  merely  unproductive,  but  in  taxation 
annually  congumes  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  would 
otherwise  be  used  by  our  enterprising  people  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Our  commerce,  which  at  one  time  successftdly  rivalled  that 
of  the  great  maritime  powers,  has  rapidly  diminished,  and  our  industrial 
interests  are  in  a  depressed  and  languishing  condition.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  inexhaustible  resources  is  checked,  and  the  fertile  fields  of 
tiie  south  are  becoming  waste  for  want  of  means  to  till  them.  With  the 
release  of  capital,  new  life  would  be  infused  into  the  paralyzed  energies 
of  our  i)eople,  and  activity  and  vigor  imparted  to  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. Our  people  need  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  rebellion  and  of  injudicious  legislation;  audit  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  government  to  stimulate  them  by  the  prospect  of  an  early 
release  from  the  burdens  which  impede  their  prosperity.  If  we  cannot 
take  the  burdens  from  their  shoulders,  we  should  at  least  manifest  a 
willingness  to  help  to  bear  them. 

In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating  medium,  I  shall  merely 
reiterate,  substantially,  that  jiortion  of  my  last  annual  message  which 
relates  to  that  subject. 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country  should  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question 
upon  which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor  can  it  be  controlled 
by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  irrevocable  laws  which  everywhere 
regulate  commerce  aud  trade.  The  circulating  medium  will  ever  irre- 
sistibly flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest  demand.  The  law 
of  demand  and  supply  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides 
of  the  ocean ;  and  indeed  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and  flows 
throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the 
country  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars; now  the  circulation  of  national  bank  notes  and  those  known  as 
"  legar  tenders"  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions.  While  it  is  urged  by 
some  that  this  amount  should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided 
reduction  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In 
view  of  these  diverse  opinions,  it  maybe  weU  to  ascertain  the  real  value 
of  our  paper  issues,  when  compared  with  a  metallic  or  convertible  cur- 
rency. For  this  purpose,  let  us  inquire  how  much  gold  and  silver  could 
be  purchased  by  the  seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  ck- 
culatiou.  Probably  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter — show- 
ing that  when  our  x^aper  currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver, 
its  commercial  value  is  compressed  into  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
This  striking  fact  makes  it  the  ob\ious  duty  of  the  government,  as  early 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy,  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  enable  the  holders  of  its  notes  and  those  of 
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the  national  banks  to  convert,  them,  without  loss,  into  specie  or  its  equiv- 
alent. A  reduction  of  our  paper  circulating  medium  need  not  necessarily 
follow.  This,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  making  legal-tender  and 
bank  notes  convertible  into  coin  or  its  equivalent,  their  present  specie 
value  in  the  hands  of  their  holders  would  be  enhanced  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  so  desirable  is  demanded 
by  the  highest  public  considerations.  The  Constitution  contemplates 
that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  shall  be  uniform  in  quality 
and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  instrument  the  country 
had  just  emerged  from  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  and  was  suffering  &om 
the  effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency.  The  sages  of 
that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their  posterity  from  the  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  experienced.  Hence,  in  providing  a  circulating 
medium,  they  conferred  ui)on  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from 
making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is*  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  which  was  originally  designed.  Our  circulation  now  embraces,  first, 
notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to 
the  government,  excluding  imposts,  and  by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in 
payment  of  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themselves ;  second, 
legal-tender,  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  which  the  law  requires 
shall  be  received,  as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens  as  of 
all  government  dues,  excepting  imposts ;  and,  third,  gold  and  silver  coin. 
By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance,  however,  the  metallic 
currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of  government 
creditors,  who,  holding  its  bonds,  semi-annually  receive  their  interest 
in  coin  from  the  national  treasury.  There  is  no  reason,  which  will  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  people,  why  those  who  defend  us  on  the 
land  imd  protect  us  on  the  sea ;  the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation,  bearing  the  scars  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service ;  the 
public  servants  in  the  various  departments  of  the  government;  the  farmer 
who  supplies  the  soldiers  of  the  army  and  the  sailors  of  the  navy ;  the 
artisan  who  toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the  mechanics  and  laborers 
who  build  its  edifices  and  construct  its  forts  and  vessels  of  war — should, 
in  payment  of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated  paper, 
while  another  class  of  their  countrymen,  no  more  deserving,  are  paid  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the 
creditors  of  the  government  should  be  paid  in  a  currency  possessing  a 
aniform  value.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  the 
eorrenpy  to  the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution ;  and  by  this 
means  we  would  remove  a  discrimination  which  may,  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so,  create  a  prejudice  that  may  become  deep-rooted  and  wide-^read, 
and  imperil  the  national  credit. 
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The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitu- 
tional standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our 
commercial  statistics. 

The  aggregate  product  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  firom 
1849  to  1867  amounted  to  $1,174,000,000,  while,  for  the  same  period,  the 
net  exports  of  specie  were  $741,000,000.  This  shows  an  excess  of  pro- 
duct over  net  exports  of  $433,000,000.  There  are  in  the  treasury 
$103,407,985  in  coin ;  in  circulation  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast 
about  $40,000,000,  and  a  few  millions  in  the  national  and  other  banks — 
in  all  less  than  $160,000,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  specie  in  the 
•  country  prior  to  1849,  and  that  produced  since  1867,  and  we  have  more 
than  $300,000,000  not  accounted  for  by  exportation  or  by  returns  of 
the  treasury,  and  therefore  most  probably  remaining  in  the  country. 

These  are  important  facts,  and  show  how  completely  the  inferior  cur- 
rency will  sui)ersede  the  better,  forcing  it  firom  circulation  among  the 
masses,  and  causing  it  to  be  exported  as  a  mere  article  of  trade,  to  add 
to  the  money  capital  of  foreign  lands.  They  show  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing our  paper  money ;  that  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues 
of  trade  may  be  invited,  and  a  demand  created  which  will  cause  the 
retention  at  home  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  productions  of  our  rich  and 
inexhaustible  gold-bearing  fields  as  may  be  sufiicient  for  pmposes  of  cir- 
culation. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  a  sound  currency  so 
long  as  the  government  and  banks,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable 
notes,  fill  the  channels  of  circulation  with  depreciated  paper.  Notwith- 
standing a  coinage  by  our  mints,  since  1849,  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  the  people  are  now  strangers  to  the  currency 
which  was  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit^  and  specimens  of  the  precious 
metals  bearing  the  national  device  are  seldom  seen,  except  when  produced 
to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  their  novelty.  If  depreciated  paper 
is  to  be  continued  as  the  permanent  currency  of  the  country,  and  all  our 
coin  is  to  become  a  mere  article  of  traffic  and  speculation,  to  the  enhance- 
ment in  price  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  wise  economy  to  abolish  our  mints,  thus  saving  the  nation  the 
care  and  expense  incident  to  such  establishments,  and  let  our  precious 
metals  be  exported  in  bullion.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the 
government  and  national  banks  should  be  required  to  take*  the  most  effi- 
cient steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  Let  specie  payments  once  be  earnestly  inaugurated 
by  the  government  and  banks,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation 
would  directiy  approximate  a  specie  standard. 

Specie  payments  having  been  resumed  by  the  government  and  banks, 
all  notes  or  bills  of  paper  issued  by  either  of  a  less  denomination  than 
twenty  dollars  should  by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation,  so  that  the 
people  may  have  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
which  in  all  their  business  transactions  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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'^Every  man  of  property  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  pre- 
serve what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly 
earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium — 
such  a  medium  as  shall  be  real  and  substantial,  not  liable  to  vibrate  with 
opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  or  blown  down  by  the  breath  of 
speculation,  but  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.  A  disordered  currency 
is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  propensities  destruc- 
tive of  its  happiness;  it  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and  economy, 
and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirits  of  extravagance  and  speculation."  It  has 
been  asserted  by  one  of  our  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen,  that 
^^of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind, 
none  has  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper 
money.  This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's 
fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, excessive  taxation — ^these  bear  lightly  on  the  happiness  of  the  mass 
of  the  community  compared  with  fraudulent  currency,  and  the  rob- 
beries coDQunitted  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded 
for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing 
tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous 
and  well-disposed  of  a  degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  in 
any  way  countenanced  by  government."  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
devices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of  expansions  or  revulsions,  to 
accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious  metals  from  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  into  the  bands  of  the  few,  where  they  are  hoarded  in  secret 
places  or  deposited  under  bolts  and  bars,  while  the  people  are  left  to 
endure  all  the  inconvenience,  sacrifice,  and  demoralization  resulting  from 
the  use  of  depreciated  and  worthless  paper. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report  gives  valuable  information 
in  reference  to  the  interests  confided  to  the  supervision  of  his  department, 
and  reviews  the  operations  of  the  Land  Office,  Pension  Office,  Patent 
Office,  and  Indian  Bureau. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  six  million  six  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  acres  of  public  land  were  disposed 
of.  The  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  Grcneral  Land  Office  for  the  same 
period  were  $1,632,745,  being  greater  by  $284,883  than  the  amount 
realized  from  the  same  sources  during  the  previous  year.  The  entries 
under  the  homestead  law  cover  two  million  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres,  nearly  one-fourth 
•f  which  was  taken  under  the  act  of  June  21, 1866,  which  applies  only 
to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida. 

On  the  30th  of  Jime,  1868,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  six 
hnndred  and  forty-three  names  were  borne  on  the  pension  rolls,  and 
during  the  year  ending  on  that  day  the  total  amount  paid  for  pensions, 
including    the  expenses   of  disbursement,   was    $24,010,982,    being 
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$5,391,025  greater  than  that  expended  for  like  purposes  during  the 
preceding  year. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last,  the  expenses  of  the 
Patent  Office  exceeded  the  receipts  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
dollars;  and,  including  reissues  and  designs,  fourteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  patents  were  issued. 

Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  concluded,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  constitutional  action.  I  cordially  sanc- 
tion the  stipulations  which  provide  for  reserving  lands  for  the  various 
tribes,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  abandon  their  nomadic  habits 
and  engage  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  This  policy,  inaugu- 
rated many  years  since,  has  met  with  signal  success,  whenever  it  has 
been  pursued  in  good  faith  and  with  becoming  liberality  by  the  United 
States.  The  necessity  for  extending  it  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  aboriginal  population  is  greater  now  than  at  any  preceding 
period.  Whilst  we  furnish  subsistence  and  instruction  to  the  Indians, 
and  guarantee  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  treaty-rights,  we  should 
habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  their  agreement  to  re- 
main within  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
collisions  with  other  tribes  and  with  the  whites  can  be  avoided,  and  the 
safety  of  our  frontier  settlements  secured. 

The  companies  constructing  the  railway  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento 
have  been  most  energetically  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  line  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  six  per  cent,  bonds  issued  to  these  companies 
amounted,  on  the  5th  instant,  to  $44,337,000,  and  additional  work  had 
been  performed  to  the  extent  of  $3,200,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  August  last,  invited  my  attention  to 
the  report  of  a  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, who  had  been  specially  instructed  to  examine  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  of  their  road.  I  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  Executive  which  arose  upon  this  report,  and  those  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  presented  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inspect 
each  successive  section  of  the  work.  After  carefully  considering  the 
law  of  the  case,  he  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  order,  if 
necessary,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  road.  Commissioners  were 
thereupon  appointed  to  examine  this  and  other  lines,  and  have  recently 
submitted  a  statement  of  their  investigations,  of  which  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  furnishes  specific  information. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  information  of  interest 
and  importance  resi)ecting  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  operations  of  the  army.  The  strengfli  of  our  military  force  on 
the  30th  of  September  last  was  forty-eight  thousand  men,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that,  by  the  Ist  of  January  next,  this  number  will  be  decreased 
to  forty-three  thousand.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
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within  the  ne^t  year  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  infantry  force 
may  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  in 
Tiew  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  military  i)eace  establishment, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  retrenchment  wherever  it  can  be  applied, 
it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  sanction  the  reduction  which  his  report 
i-ecommends.  While  in  1860  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  meiT  cost 
the  nation  $16,472,000,  the  sum  of  $65,682,000  is  estimated  as  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  army  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1870.  The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  were,  for  1867,  $33,814,461,  and  for  1868,  $25,205,669.  The  actual 
expenditures  during  the  same  periods  were,  respectively,  $95,224,415 
and  $123,246,648.  The  estimate  submitted  in  December  last  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  was  $77,124,707;  the  expenditures  for 
the  first  quarter  ending  tlie  30th  of  September  last,  were  $27,219,117, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  $66,000,000  as  the  amount 
which  will  probably  be  required  during  the  remaining  three  quarters,  if 
there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  army — ^making  it^  aggregate  cost 
for  the  year  considerably  in  excess  of  ninety-three  millions.  The  difi;er- 
ence  between  the  estimates  and  expenditures  for  the  three  fiscal  years 
which  have  been  named  is  thus  shown  to  be  $175,545,343  for  this  single 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  oi)erations  of 
that  department  of  the  navy  during  the  ye^ir.  A  considerable  reduction 
of  the  force  has  been  effected.  There  are  forty -two  vessels,  carrying  four 
hundred  and  eleven  guns,  in  the  six  squadrons  which  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Three  of  these  vessels  are  returning 
to  the  United  States  and  four  are  used  as  storeships,  leaving  the  actual 
cruising  force  thirty-five  vessels,  caiTying  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
guns.  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  navy  is  two  hundred  and 
six,  mounting  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three  guns.  Eighty  one  ves- 
sels of  every  description  are  in  use,  armed  with  six  hnndr>ed  and  ninety- 
six  guns.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service,  including  appren- 
tices, has  been  reduced  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred.  An  increase  of 
navy-yard  facilities  is  recommended  as  a  measure  which  will,  in  the  event 
of  war,  be  promotive  of  economy  and  security.  A  more  thorough  and 
systematic  survey  of  the  ITorth  Pacific  ocean  is  advised  in  view  of  our 
recent  acqiusitions,  our  expanding  commerce,  and  the  increasing  iiiter- 
conrse  between  the  Pacific  States  and  Asia.  The  naf  al  pension  fund, 
vhich  consists  of  a  moiety  of  the  avails  of  prizes  captured  during  the 
war,  amounts  to  $14,000,000.  Exception  is  taken  to  the  act  of  23d  July 
last,  which  reduces  the  interest  on  the  fuud  loaned  to  the  government 
by  the  Secretary,  as  trustee,  to  three  per  cent,  instead  of  six  per  cent., 
which  was  originally  stipulated  when  the  investment  was  made.  An 
amendment  of  the  pension  laws  is  suggested  to  remedy  omissions  and 
defects  in  existing  enactments.  The  expenditures  of  the  department 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $20,120,394,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
coming  year  amount  \o  $20,993,414. 
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The  Postmaster  General's  report  furnishes  a  faH  and  clear  exhibit  of 
the  operations  and  condition  of  the  postal  service.  The  ordinary  i)08tal 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $16,292,600,  and 
the  total  expenditores,  embracing  all  the  service  for  which  special  appro- 
priations have  been  made  by  Congress,  amounted  to  $22,730,592,  show- 
ing an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6,437,991.  Deducting  from  the  exx>en- 
ditures  the  sum  of  $1,896,525,  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  ocean 
steamship  and  other  special  service,  the  excess  of  expenditures  was 
$4,541,466.  By  using  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $3,800,000, 
the  actual  sum  for  which  a  special  appropriation  is  required  to  meet  the 
deficiency  is  $741,466.  The  causes  which  produced  this  large  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  were  the  restoration  of  service  in  the  late 
insurgent  States,  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  new  service  estab- 
lished by  acts  of  Congress,  which  amounted,  within  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half,  to  about  48,700  miles — equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Few  i)ostal  con- 
ventions with  Great  Britain,  North  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  respectively,  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Under  their  provisions  important  improvements  have  resulted  in  reduced 
rates  of  international  postage,  and  enlarged  mail  facilities  with  European 
countries.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  trans- Atlantic  ocean  mail  ser- 
vice since  January  1, 1868,  has  been  largely  lessened  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  new  conventions,  a  reduction  of  over  one  half  having  been 
effected  under  the  new  arrangements  for  ocean  mail  steamship  service 
which  went  into  effect  on  that  date.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited 
to  the  practical  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  his  report  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

No  important  question  has  occurred  during  the  last  year  in  our  accus- 
tomed cordial  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Costa  Bica,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Eome,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat,  Siam,  Borneo, 
and  Madagascar. 

'Cordial  relations  have  also  been  maintained  with  the  Argentine  and 
the  Oriental  Bepublics.  The  expressed  wish  of  Congress  that  our 
national  good  ofAces  might  be  tendered  to  those  republics,  and  also  to 
Brazil  and  I'araguay,  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  calamitous  war  which 
has  so  long  been  raging  in  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  has  been  assidu- 
ously complied  with,  and  kindly  acknowledged  by  all  the  belligerents. 
That  imi)oitant  negotiation,  however,  has  thus  far  been  without  result 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  late  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  hav- 
ing resigned,  and  being  desirous  to  return  to  the  United  States,  the  rear- 
admiral  commanding  the  South  Atlantic  squadi-on  was  early  directed  to 
send  a  ship-of-war  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  to  receive  Mr. 
Washbiirn  and  his  family,  and  remove  them  from  a  situation  which  was 
repi'esented  to  be  endangexed  by  faction  and  foreign  war.    The  Brazilian 
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commander  of  the  allied  invading  forces  refused  permission  to  the 
'*  Wasp''  to  pass  throngh  the  blockading  forces,  and  that  vessel  returned 
to  its  accustomed  anchorage.  Bemonstrance  having  been  made  against 
this  refusal,  it  was  promptly  overruled,  and  the  "Wasp"  therefore 
resmned  her  errand,  received  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  a  safe  and  convenient  seaport.  In  the  meantime  an 
excited  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  President  of  Paraguay  and 
tJie  late  United  States  minister,  which,  it  is  understood,  grew  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  giving  asylum  in  the  United  States  legation  to  alleged 
enemies  of  that  republic  The  question  of  the  right  to  give  asylum  is 
one  always  difficult,  and  often  productive  of  great  embarrassment.  In 
States  well  organized  and  established,  foreign  powers  refuse  either  to 
concede  or  exercise  that  right,  except  as  to  persons  actually  belonging 
to  the  diplomatic  service.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such  powers  insist 
upon  exercising  the  right  of  asylum  in  States  where  the  law  of  nations 
is  not  ftdly  acknowledged,  respected,  and  obeyed. 

The  President  of  Paraguay  is  understood  to  have  opposed  to  Mr. 
Washbum^s  proceedings  the  ii\jurious  and  very  improbable  charge  of 
personal  complicity  in  insurrection  and  treason.  The  correspondence, 
however,  has  not  yet  reached  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  represents  that 
two  United  States  citizens  attached  to  the  legation  were  arbitrarily  seized 
at  his  side,  when  leaving  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  committed  to  prison, 
and  there  subjected  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  confessions 
of  their  own  criminality,  and  testimony  to  support  the  President's  allega- 
tions against  the  United  States  minister.  Mr.  McMahon,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Paraguay,  having  reached  the  La  Plata,  has  been 
iastmcted  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Ascuncion,  there  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject.  The  rear-admiral  commanding  the  United  States 
South  Atlantic  squadron  has  been  directed  to  attend  the  new  minister 
with  a  proper  naval  force  to  sustain  such  just  demands  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  United  States  citizens 
referred  to,  and  of  any  others  who.  may  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  With  these  exceptions,  friendly  relations  have  been 
maintained  between  the  United  State  and  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Our  relations  during  the  past  year  with  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chili,  have  become  especially  friendly  and  cordial.  Spain  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Pero,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  for  terminating  the  war  upon 
the  South  Pacific  coast.  Chili  has  not  finally  declared  upon  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  conflict  hafi  practically  exhausted  itself,  since 
no  bellig^:ent  or  hostile  movement  has  been  made  by  either  party  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  present  purx)ose  to 
resume  hostilities  on  either  side.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  cor- 
dially seconded  our  proposition  of  mediation,  and  I  do  not  forego  the 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  accepted  by  all  the  belligerents,  and  lead  to  a 
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secure  establishment  of  peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Spanish 
American  republics  of  the  Pacific  and  Spain — a  result  which  would  be 
attended  with  common  benefits  to  the  belligerents  and  much  advantage 
to  all  commercial  nations.  I  communicate,  for  the  consideration  of  Con> 
gress,  a  correspondence  which  shows  that  the  Bolivian  republic  has  estab- 
lished the  extremely  liberal  principle  of  receiving  into  its  citizenship  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  of  the  American  republics, 
upon  the  simple  condition  of  voluntary  registry. 

The  correspondence  herewith  submitted  will  be  found  painfully  replete 
with  accounts  of  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  produced  by  recent  earth- 
quakes, of  unparalleled  severity,  in  the  republics  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Bolivia.  The  diplomatic  agents  and  naval  officers  of  the  United  States 
who  were  present  in  those  countries  at  the  time  of  those  disasters  fur- 
nished all  the  relief  in  their  jwwer  to  the  sufferers,  and  were  promptly 
rewarded  with  grateful  and  touching  acknowledgments  by  the  congress 
of  Peru.  An  appeal  to  the  charity  of  our  fellow-citizens  has  been  an- 
swered by  much  liberality.  In  this  connection  I  submit  an  api>eal  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Swiss  republic,  whose  government  and  institutions 
are  kindred  to  our  own,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  suffering 
extreme  destitution  produced  by  recent  devastating  inundations. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  during  the  year  have  been  marked  by  an 
increasing  growth  of  mutual  confidence.  The  Mexican  government  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  the  three  treaties  celebrated  here  last  summer  for 
establishing  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  upon  a  liberal  and  just 
basis,  for  regulating  consular  powers,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual 
claims. 

All  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  republican  institutions, 
have  occasion  to  regret  the  frequent  local  disturbances  which  occur  in 
some  of  the  constituent  States  of  Colombia.  Nothing  has  occuired,  how- 
ever, to  affect  the  harmony  and  cordial  friendship  which  have  for  several 
years  existed  between  that  youthful  and  vigorous  republic  and  our  own. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  a  view  to  the  survey  and  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  that  negotia- 
tion  to  the  Senate  during  its  present  session. 

The  very  liberal  treaty  which  was  entered  into  last  year  by  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  ratified  by  the  latter  republic. 

Costa  Rica,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincerely  friendly  neighbor, 
solicits  a  reciprocity  of  trade,  which  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  ♦ 

The  convention  created  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela in  July,  1865,  for  the  mutual  adjustment  of  claims,  has  been  held, 
and  its  decisions  have  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State.  The 
heretofore  recognized  government  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  ha« 
been  subverted.  A  proi^sional  government  having  been  instituted  under 
circumstances  which  promise  durability,  it  hajs  been  formally  recognized. 
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I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  explanation  and  satisfaction  for 
national  injuries  committed  by  the  President  of  Hayti.  The  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  republics  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  painfuL  The  abolition  of  slavery,  which  has  been 
carried  into  effect  throughout  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  entire 
West  Indies,  except  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  has 
been  followed  by  a  profound  popular  conviction  of  the  rightfulness  of 
repablican  institutions,  and  an  intense  desire  to  secure  them.  The 
attempt,  however,  to  establish  republics  there  encounters  many  obsta* 
cles,  most  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  long  indulged  habits 
of  colonial  supineness  and  dependence  upon  European  monarchical  pow- 
ers. While  the  United  States  have,  on  all  occasions,  professed  a  decided 
nnwiUiogness  that  any  part  of  this  continent  or  of  its  adjacent  islands  shall 
be  made  a  theatre  for  a  new  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  too 
little  has  been  done  by  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attach  the  communities 
by  wbich  we  are  surrounded  to  our  own  country,  or  to  lend  even  a  moral 
support  to  the  efforts  they  are  so  resolutely  and  so  constantly  making  to 
secure  republican  institutions  for  themselves.  It  is  indeed  a  question  of 
grave  consideration  whether  our  recent  and  present  example  is  not  cal- 
culated to  check  the  growth  and  expansion  of  free  principles,  and  make 
those  communities  distrust,  if  not  dread,  a  government  which  at  will 
consigns  to  military  domination  States  that  are  integral  parts  of  our 
federal  Cnion,  and,  while  ready  to  resist  any  attempts  by  other  nations 
to  extend  to  this  hemisphere  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe, 
assumes  to  e^stablish  over  a  large  portion  of  its  people  a  rule  more  abso- 
lute, harsh,  and  tyrannical  than  any  known  to  civilized  powers. 

Tlc  acquisition  of  Alaska  was  made  with  the  view  of  extending 
national  jurisdiction  and  republican  principles  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. Believing  that  a  further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, 1  last  year  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  on  the  best  terms 
then  attainable,  and  with  the  express  consent  of  the  people  of  those 
islands.  This  treaty  still  remains  under  consideration  in  the  Senate.  A 
new  convention  has  been  entered  into  with  Denmark,  enlarging  the  time 
fixed  for  final  ratification  of  the  original  treaty.    »^ 

Comprehensive  national  policy  would  seem  to  sanction  the  acquisition 
and  incorporation  into  our  federal  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  conti- 
nental and  insular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  i)e  done  i)eacefiilly, 
lawfoOj',  and  without  any  violation  of  national  justice,  faith,  or  honor. 
Foreign  ijossession  or  control  of  those  conimunities  has  hitherto  hindered 
the  growth  an^l  impaired  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  Chronic 
levolution  and  anarchy  there  would  be  equally  ii\jurious.  Each  one  of 
them,  when  firmly  established  as  an  independent  republic,  or  when  incor- 
porated into  the  United  States,  would  be  a  new  source  of  strength  and 
power.  Conforming  my  administration  to  thesepriuciples,  I  have  on  no 
occasion  lent  support  or  toleration  to  unlawful  expeditions  set  on  fopt  upon 
2  Air 
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the  plea  of  republican  propagandising  er  of  national  extension  or  aggran- 
dizement. The  necessity,  however,  of  repressing  such  unlawful  moTO- 
ments  clearly  indicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  of  adapting  our 
legislative  action  to  the  new  circumstances  of  a  decline  of  European 
monarchical  power  and  influence,  and  the  increase  of  American  repub- 
lican ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessary  for  this  govemmen 
to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  political  and  social  prob- 
lems which  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  republics 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  are  now  disclosing  themselves 
more  distinctly  than  heretofore  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  subject  is 
commended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the  more  earnestness  because 
I  ajn  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  even  so  direct  a  proceeding 
as  a  proposition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  republics  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the  consent  of  the  people  interested, 
but  would  also  give  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign  nations. 

I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  extending  our  posses- 
sions it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  our  political  system  cannot  success- 
fully be  applied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent ;  but  tho 
conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  American  mind  that,  with 
the  increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  all  portions  of 
the  earth,  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  embraced  in  our  Consti- 
tution, if  faithfully  maintained  and  carried  out,  would  prove  of  su£Bcient 
strength  and  breadth  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influence 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  is  again  respectfully 
invited  to  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  reciprocity 
with  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  entered  into  last  year,  and  already  ratified 
by  that  government.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  these 
islands  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  stand  towards  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  known  and  felt  by  the  Hawaiian  government  and 
people  that  their  government  and  institutions  are  feeble  and  precarious; 
that  the  United  States,  being  so  near  a  neighbor,  would  be  unwilling  to 
see  the  islands  pass  under  foreign  control.  Their  prosperity  is  continu- 
ally disturbed  by  expectations  and  alarms  of  unfriendly  political  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  ih)m  the  United  States  as  from  other  foreign  powers. 
A  reciprocity  treaty,  whUe  it  could  not  materially  diminish  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  good  will  and  forbear- 
ance of  all  nations  until  the  people  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves, 
at  no  distant  day,  voluntarily  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  of  Bussia  has  acceded  to  the  treaty  negotiated  here  in 
January  last  for  the  security  of  trade-marks  in  the  interest  of  manu- 
facturers and  commerce.  I  have  invited  his  attention  to  the  importance ' 
of  establishing,  now  while  it  seems  easy  and  practicable,  a  fair  and  equal 
regulation  of  the  vast  fisheries  belonging  to  the  two  nations  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  Paciflc  ocean. 
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The  two  treaties  between  the  TJnKed  States  and  Italy  for  the  regulation 
of  consular  powers  and  the  extradition  of  criminals,  negotiated  and  rati- 
fied hete  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  accepted  and 
confirmed  by  the  Italian  government.  A  libersll  consular  convention 
which  has  been  negotiated  with  Belgium  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
The  very  important  treaties  which  were  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  suid  Forth  Germany  and  Bavaria,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  citizens,  have  been  duly  ratified  and  exchanged,  and  simi- 
lar treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and 
Wurtemberg,  and  with  the  Orand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  submit  equally  satisfiEM^ry  conventions 
of  the  same  character  now  in  the  course  of  negotiation  with  the  respect- 
ive governments  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Examination  of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  account  of 
certain  x)osse8Sory  rights  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, alleged  by  those  companies  in  virtue  of  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  June  15, 1846,  has  been 
diligently  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  international  com- 
mission to  which  they  were  submitted  for  adjudication  by  treaty  between 
the  two  govermments  of  July  1, 1863,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  con- 
cluded at  an  early  day. 

No  practical  regulation  concemingcolonial  trade  and  the  fisheries  can 
be  aoeompHshed  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
nntQ  Congress  shall  have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  Three  other  questions,  however,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  remain  open  for  adjustment.  These  are  the 
mutoal  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  the  boundary  question  Involving 
the  title  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  mutual 
claims  arising  since  the  year  1853  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  injuries  and  depredations  committed  under  the  authority 
of  their  respective  governments.  Negotiations  upon  these  subjects  are 
pending,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  lay  before  the  Sen-' 
ale,  for  its  consideration  during  the  present  session,  protocols  calculated 
to  bring  to  an  end  these  justly-exciting  and  long-existing  controversies. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  aetion  of  the  Chinese  government  upon  the 
hberal  and  auspicious  treaty  which  was  recently  celebrated  with  its  pleni- 
potentiaries at  this  capital. 

Japan  remains  a  theatre  of  civil  war,  marked  by  reli^ous  incidents 
and  political  severities  peculiar  to  that  long-isolated  empire.  The  Exe- 
cutive has  hitherto  maintained  strict  neutrality  among  the  belligerents, 
and  acknowledges  with  pleasure  that^it  has  been  frankly  and  fully  sustained 
in  that  course  by  the  enlightened  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the 
other  treaty  powers,  namely.  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Xorth  Ciermany,  and  Italy. 

Spain  having  recently  undergone  a  revolution  marked  by  extraordi- 
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nary  unanimity  and  preservation  of  order^  the  provisional  government 
established  at  Madrid  has  been  recognized,  and  the  Mendly  intercourse 
which  has  so  long  happily  existed  between  the  two  countries  remains 
unchanged. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  communication  to  Con- 
gress dated  the  18th  July  last— a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  mes- 
sage— ^that  the  judgment  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  the  propriety 
of  so  amending  the  federal  Constitution  that  it  shall  provide-* 

1st  For  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  instead  of  through  the  agency  of  electors,  and  making  them 
ineligible  for  re-election  to  a  second  term. 

2d.  f'or  a  distiact  designation  of  the  person  who  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  President,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  by  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Yice-Presid<^nt. 

3d.  For  the  election  of  senators  of  the  United  States  directly  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  instead  of  by  the  legislatures;  and 

4th.  For  the  limitation  to  a  period  of  years  of  the  terms  of  federal 
judges. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  making  these  impoiftant 
modifications  in  the  Constitution,  I  respectfully  submit  them  for  the  early 
and  mature  consideration  of  Congress.  We  should,  as  far  as  i)ossibley 
remove  all  pretext  for  violations  of  the  organic  law,  by  remedying  such 
imperfections  as  *time  and  experience  may  develop,  ever  remembering 
that  ^Hhe  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon, 
all.'^ 

In  the  performance  of  a  duty  im]>osed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  I 
have  thus  communicated. to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommended  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  have 
seemed  to  me  necessary  and  expedient.  If  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  beneficent  purposes  for  which, 
the  Constitution  was  ordained,  and  which  it  comprehensively  states  were 
^^to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  flud  our  posterity.^  In  Con^ 
gress  are  vested  all  legislative  powers,  and  upon  them  devolves  the 
responsibility  as  well  for  framing  un^rise  and  excessive  laws,  as  for  neg- 
lecting to  devise  and  adopt  measures  absolutely  demanded  by  the  wants 
of  the  country.'  Let  us  earnestly  hox)e  that  before  the  expiration  of  our 
respective  terms  of  service,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  an  all-wise 
Providence  will  so  guide  our  counsels  as  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
federal  Union,  inspire  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  restore  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  our  whole  people,  and  promote  ^^on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men." 

A2JDBEW  JOHNSON. 

WASHiNaxoN,  December  9, 1868. 
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[40th  Congress,  2d  ^session. — Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  78.] 

UESSAOE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RECOMMEND- 
ING CERTAIN  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Tf  tk  SemaU  mmd  HauMe  of  Repreuntativet : 

Experience  has  fallj  demonstrated  tbe  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  federal  ConstitnticNii. 
Coder  all  the  circumstances  the  resnlt  of  their  labors  was  as  near  an  approximation  to  per- 
fection as  was  compatible  with  the  fallibility  of  man.  Such  being  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Constitntion  is  and  has  ever  been  held  bj  onr  coantrjmen,  it  is  not  sarprising  that  anj 
propoiition  for  its  alteration  or  amendment  should  be  received  with  reluctance  and  distrust 
Whilst  this  sentiment  deserves  commendation  and  encouragement  as  a  useful  preventive  of 
inpecesssjj  attempts  to  change  its  provisions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  time  has  developed 
ifflperfections  and  omissions  in  the  Constitution,  the  reformation  of  which  has  been  deounded 
bj  the  best  interests  of  the  coontiy.  Some  of  these  have  been  remedied  in  the  manner  pro- 
Tided  in  the  Constitution  itself.  There  are  others  which,  although  heretofore  brought  to  the 
attHitionof  the  people,  have  never  been  so  presented  as  to  enable  the  popular  judgment 
to  determine  whether  they  should  be  corrected  by  means  of  additional  amendments,  Mj 
object,  in  this  communication,  is  to  suggest  certain  defects  in  the  Constitution,  which  seem 
to  me  to  require  correction,  and  to  recommend  that  the  judgment  of  tho  people  be  taken  on 
the  amendments  proposed. 

The  first  of  these  defects,  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  attention,  is  in  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
ititntion  which  provides  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  through  the  inter- 
Tcntion  of  electors,  and  not  by  an  immediate  vote  of  the  people.  The  importance  of  so 
imending  this  clause  as  to  secure  to  the  people  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
by  their  direct  votes,  was  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  by  President  Jackson 
in  his  fiist  annnal  message,  and  the  recommendation  was  repeated  in  five  of  his  subsequent 
communications  to  Congress,  extending  through  the  eight  years  of  his  administration. 

In  his  message  of  1829,  he  siud:  '*To  the  people  belong  the  right  of  electing  their  Chief 
Uagiitrate;  it  was  never  designed  that  their  choice  should,  in  any  case,  be  defeated  by  the 
iaicrreation  of  electoral  colleges,  or  by  the  agency  confided,  under  certain  contingencies,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives."  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  objections  to  an  election  of 
Proident  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  the  choice 
of  a  clear  majoritj  of  the  people  might  be  easily  defeated.  He  dosed  the  argipnent  with  the 
ibOowmg  recommendation: 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  mav  remove  all 
intermediate  agency  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President.  The  mode  may  be  so 
T«f  dated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  present  relative  weight  in  the  election,  and  a  failure 
a  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for  by  confining  the  second  to  a  choice  between  the  two 
bigheet  candidates.  In  connection  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  limit 
tbe  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single  term  of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however, 
it  should  not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  provision  disqualifying  for 
office  the  repreeentatives  in  Congress  on  whom  such  an  election  may  have  devolved,  would 
BM  be  proper. 

Ahhough  this  recommendation  was  repeated  with  undiminished  earnestness  in  several  ot 
ba  neceeding  messages,  yet  the  proposed  amendment  was  never  adopted  and  submitted  to 
tbe  people  by  Congress.  The  danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  people's  choice  in  an  election  by  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  remains  unprovided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  would  be  greatly 
nmased  if  the  House  of  Representatives  should  assume  the  power  arbitrarily  to  reject  the 
TO(es  of  a  State  which  might  not  be  cast  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in 
tbit  body.  But  if  President  Jackson  failed  to  secure  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
vbich  he  urged  so  persistently,  his  arguments  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  party 
sfgiinjEations  whidi  have  effectually  avoided  the  contingency  of  an  election  by  the  House  of 
Svpresentativee.  These  organizations,  first  by  a  resort  to  the  caucus  system  of  nominating 
aadidates,  and  alierwaxds  to  State  and  national  conventions,  have  been  successful  in  so 
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limiting  the  number  of  candidates  as  to  escape  the  danger  of  an  election  bj  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  in  thns  limiting  the  number  of  candidates  the  true  ebject  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  hare  been  evaded  and  defeated.  It  is  an  essential  feature  In  our 
republican  system  of  goremment,  that  eterj  dtisen,  posselMlng  the  constitutional  qualiflca- 
tions,  has  a  right  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or  Yioe-President,  and 
that  everj  qualified  elector  has  a  right  to  cast  his  vote  for  any  citizen  whom  he  may  regard 
as  worthy  of  those  offices.  But  under  the  party  organizations  which  have  prevailed  for  years, 
these  essential  rights  of  the  people  have  been  as  effectually  cut  off  and  destroyed  as  if  the 
Constitudon  itself  had  inhibited  their  exercise.  The  danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  popular  choice 
in  an  election  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  no  greater  than  in  an  election  made  nomi- 
nally by  the  people  themselves,  when  by  the  laws  of  party  organizations  and  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  the  people  to  vote  for  electors  instead  of  for  the  President  or 
Vice-President,  it  is  made  impracticable  for  any  citizen  to  be  a  candidate  except  through  the 
process  of  a  party  nomination,  and  for  any  voter  to  cast  his  suffrage  for  any  other  person  than 
one  thus  brought  forward  through  the  manipulations  of  a  nominating  convention.  It  is  thus 
apparent,  that  by  means  of  party  organizations  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  be  made  through  the  electoral  colleges 
has  been  made  instrumental  and  potential  in  defeating  the  great  object  of  conferring  the 
choice  of  these  officers  upon  the  people.  It  may  be  conceded  that  party  organizations  are 
Inseparable  from  republican  government,  and  that,  when  formed  and  managed  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Constitution,  they  may  be  valuable  safeguards  of  popular  liberty;  but  when  thej 
are  perverted  to  purposes  of  bad  ambition  they  are  liable  to  become  the  dangerous  instruments 
of  overthrowing  the  Constitution  itself. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  trutii  of  these  views,  I  feel  called  upon  by  an  imperative  sense 
of  duty  to  revive  substantially  the  recommendation  so  often  and  so  earnestly  made  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  to  urge  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  herewith  presented,  or 
some  similar  proposition,  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

Becent  events  have  shown  the  necessity  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  distinctly 
defining  the  persons  who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice-President.  It  is  clear  that  this  should  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  be 
left  to  repealable  enactments  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  by  death,  resignation,  disability,  or  removal  of  both 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  duties  of  the  office  should  devolve  upon  an  officer  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  government,  rather  than  upon  one  connected  with  either  the 
legislative  or  judicial  departments.  The  objections  to  designating  either  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  espedally  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  produced  by  removal,  are  so  obvious  and  ao  unanswerable  that  they  need  not  be 
stated  in  detaiL  It  is  enough  to  state  that  they  are  both  interested  in  produdng  a  vacancy, 
and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  ors  members  of  the  tribunal  by  whose 
decree  a  vacancy  may  be  produced.  Under  such  circumstances  the  impropriety  of  designat- 
ing either  of  these  officers  to  succeed  the  President  so  removed  is  palpable.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  when  they  referred  to  Congress  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  ofilice 
of  President  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  did 
not,  in  my  opinion,  contemplate  the  designation  of  any  other  than  an  officer  of  the  executive 
department  on  whom  in  such  a  contingency  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  should 
devolve.  Until  recently  the  contingency  has  been  remote,  and  serious  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  the  manifest  incongruity  between  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject 
and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1792.  Having,  however,  been  brought  almost  face  to  face  with 
this  important  question,  it  seems  an  eminently  proper  time  for  us  to  make  the  legislation 
conform  to  the  language,  intent,  and  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  place  the  executive 
department  beyond  the  reach  of  usurpation,  and  remove  from  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments  every  temptation  to  combine  for  the  absorption  (^  all  the  powers  of  government. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  vacancy,  the  duties  of  President  would 
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^•IvB  Bort  Appropriately  apon  ffome  one  of  the  heads  of  the  several  ezecotiye  departmente, 
•fid,  mder  thia  conyietion,  I  present  for  joor  ooneideration  an  amendment  to  tbe  Convtitntkm 
on  thk  subject,  with  tbe  noommendation  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  action. 

Ejperience  seems  to  have  establiriied  tbe  neceisltjr  of  an  amendment  of  that  clause  of  the 
Coutitntion  wbieb  provides  for  the  election  of  senators  to  Congress  bj  tbe  legislatures  of  the 
•evenl  States.  It  would  be  more  consistent  with  tbe  genius  of  our  form  of  government  if 
tbe  senators  were  chosen  directlj  by  the  people  of  the  several  States*  The  objections  to  the 
eleetion  of  senators  by  the  legislatures  are  so  palpable  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  submit  tbe  proposition  for  such  an  amendmenti  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
nfentd  to  the  pei^ie  for  their  judgment. 

It  is  Btroogly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  judiciary  of  the 
Uaited  Slates,  during  good  behavior  or  for  life,  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  republican 
government,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the  evidences  of  popular  judgment 
upon  this  subject  in  tbe  different  States  of  the  Union.  I,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to 
recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  the  terms  of  the  judicial  officers 
*would  be  limited  to  a  period  of  years,  and  I  herewith  present  it,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  submit  it  to  the  people  for  their  decision. 

Tbe  forq^ing  views  have  long  been  entertained  by  me.    In  1845,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

isotstives,  and  afterwards,  in  1860,  in  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States,!  submitted  snbstan- 

tiaUy  the  same  propositions  as  those  to  which  tbe  attention  of  Congress  is  herein  invited. 

Time,  observation,  and  experience  have  confirmed  these  convictions,  and,  as  a  matter  of 

pobhe  duty,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  constitutional  obligation  "  to  recommend  to  the 

eonsidention  of  Congress  such  measures*'  as  I  deem  ** necessary  and  expedient,*'  I  submit 

the  accompanying  propositions,  and  urge  their  adoption  and  submission  to  the  judgment  of 

the  people. 

AKDEEW  JOHNSON. 
Washingtoh,  D.  C,  July  18,  1868. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  propodng  amendaeiitf  to  the  Gonititntion  of  the  United  Statea 

Wheress  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  amendments 
thereto  in  the  manner  following,  vis :  "  First,  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
sbsll  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
tmeodments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  tbe  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  Congress :  Protided,  That  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  tbe  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall,  in  any  manner,  affect  tbe  first  and  fourth  clauses  in 
file  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  eq[ual  suffrage  in  the  Senate  :'*   Therefore, 

Be  k  ruaived  fry  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Cemgress  assemhUd,  (two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,)  That  tb  e  following  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  he  valid  to  all 
inteats  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution : 

That  hereafter  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Uaited  States  shall  be  chosen  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  by  tbe  people  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  manner  following :  Each 
Stste  shall  be  divided  by  the  legislatures  thereof  in  districts,  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  in  tbe  Congress  of  tho 
United  States ;  the  sud  districts  to  be  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  to  contain,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  persons  entitled  to  be  represented  under  the  Consti- 
tation,  and  to  be  laid  cff,  for  tbe  first  time,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  amend- 
Beat:  that  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 1  and 
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on  the  same  day  ereiy  sixth  year  thereafter,  the  citisens  of  each  State,  who  poeMM  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nnmeroos  branch  of  the  State  legislataies, 
shall  meet  within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  person  receiving  the  g^atest  number  of  votes  for  President,  and 
the  one  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President,  in  each  district,  shall  be 
holden  to  have  received  one  vote,  which  &ct  shall  be  inmiediately  certified  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  each  of  the  senatolrs  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 

and ,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  sixth  year  thereafter ;  and  the  President  of  the 

Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  g^ven ;  but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  a  second  election  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensuing,  between  the  persons 
having  the  two  highest  numbers  for  the  office  of  President,  which  second  election  shall  be 
conducted,  the  result  certified,  and  the  votes  counted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first,  and 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  President.  But,  if  two 
or  more  persons  shall  have  received  the  greatest  and  an  equal  number  of  votes  at  the  second 
election,  then  the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  (greatest 
number  of  States  shall  be  President.  The  person  having  the  g^reatest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President,  at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  minority  then  a 
second  election  shall  take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  second  election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  the  votes  for  Vice-President  shall  be  Vice-President.  But  if  there.should  happen 
to  be  an  equality  of  votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  for  at  the  second  election,  then  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greftest  number  of  States  shall  be  Vice- 
President.  But  when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Vice-President, 
and  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice-President 
from  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  now  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution :  Provided,  That,  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  the  term  of  six 
years ;  and  that  no  Pre^dent  or  Vice-President  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  a  seoond 
term. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  retolved^  That  article  two,  section  one,  paragraph  six,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office  shall  devolve  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  time  being,  and  after  this  officer,  in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  or  other  department  and  in  the 
Older  in  which  they  are  named,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  on  the  Attorney  General ;  and  such  officer,  on  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  President 
shall  devolve  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  then  act  as  President  until 
the  disability  shall  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected,  as  is  or  may  be  provided  by 
law.»' 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  rttclved.  That  article  one,  section  three,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  *  *  legislature,  *'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following,  viz :  "  Persons  qualified/ 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature,"  so  as  to  make  the  thirdf 
section  of  said  article,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  read  as  follows,  to  wit : 

**The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  frem  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.** 
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Ssc.  4.  Amd  he  ii further  reeelved.  That  article  three,  seetion  one,  be  amended  bj  Btriking 
<mt  the  words  "  good  behayior,"  and  inaerting  the  following  words,  viz ;  **  the  term  of  twelre 
jean."  And  farther,  that  md  article  and  section  be  amended  bjr  adding  the  following 
thoeto^  Tis :  "  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  bj  three-fonrths  of  all  the  States,  as  provided 
bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  divide  the  whole  namber  of  judges,  as  near  as 
maf  be  practicable,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  jadges  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  jear  from  such  classification;  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  eighth  year ;  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year, 
so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  fourth  year  thereafter.*' 

The  article  as  amended  will  read  as  follows : 

Articlb  m. 

Sbctioh  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
tnd  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  may  ordfun  and  establish. 
The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  duriug  the  term 
of  twelve  years,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which 
diaO  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  divide  the  whole  number  of  judges,  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  judges  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year 
from  sach  classification ;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  eighth  year ;  and  of 
the  tfaxxd  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  eveiy 
fDorth  year  thereafter. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


December  1, 1868. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  the  honor  to  make  to  Congress  the  following  report : 

In  his  former  commnnications,  the  Secretary  has  expressed  so  fdlly  his 
Tiews  upon  the  great  subjects  of  the  currency,  the  revenues,  and  the 
public  debt,  that  it  may  be  thought  quite  unnecessary  for  him  again  to 
press  them  ux>on  the  attention  of  Congress.  These  subjects,  however, 
have  lost  none  of  their  importance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  public  mind 
during  the  past  year  has  been  turned  to  their  consideration  with  more 
absorbing  interest  than  at  any  former  period.  The  Secretary  will,  there- 
fore, he  trusts,  be  pardoned  for  restating  some  of  the  views  heretofore 
presented  by  him. 

K  there  is  any  question  in  finance  or  political  economy  which  can  be 
pronounced  settled  by  argument  and  trial,  it  is,  that  inconvertible  and 
depreciated  paper  money  is  injurious  to  public  and  private  interests,  a 
positive  political  and  financial  evil,  for  which  there  can  be  but  one  justi- 
fication or  excuse,  to  wit:  a  temi>orary  necessity  arising  from  an  unex- 
pected and  pressing  emergency;  and  it  follows,  consequently,  that  such 
a  circulation  should  only  be  tolerated  until,  without  a  financial  shock,  U 
can  be  withdrawn  or  made  convertible  into  specie.  If  an  irredeemable 
bank-note  circulation  is  an  evidence  of  bankrupt  or  badly  managed  bank- 
ing institutions,  which  should  be  deprived  of  their  franchises,  or  com- 
pelled to  husband  and  make  available  their  resources  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  day  practicable  to  take  up  their  dishon- 
ored obligations, ^hy  should  not  an  irredeemable  government  currency 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  bad  management  of  the  national  finances, 
if  not  of  national  bankruptcy  t  And  why  should  not  such  wise  and  equal 
revenue  laws  be  enacted,  and  such  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
moneys  be  enforced,  as  will  enable  the  government  either  judiciously  to 
fund  or  promptly  to  redeem  its  broken  promises  t  The  United  States 
notes,  although  declared  by  law  to  be  lawful  money,  are,  nevertheless, 
a  dishonored  and  disreputable  currency.    The  fact  that  they  are  a  legal 
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tender,  posseaang  sncli  attributes  of  money  as  the  statute  can  give  them, 
adds  nothing  to  their  real  yaluoi  but  makes  them  all  the  more  dishonor- 
able to  the  government,  and  subversive  of  good  morate.  The  people  are 
eompolled  to  take  as  money  what  is  not  money;  and  uecoming demoral- 
ised by  its  constantly  changing  value,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  that 
sense  of  honor  in  their  dealings  with  the  government  and  with  each  other 
}  which  is  necessary  for  tiie  well-being  of  society.  It  is  vain  to  expect  on 
the  part  of  the  peofde  a  fiuthM  fulfilment  of  their  duties  to  the  govem- 
m«it  as  long  as  the  government  is  faithless  to  its  own  obligations ;  nor 
will  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  defiraud  the  public  revenues  long  con- 
tinue to  be  scrupulous  in  their  private  business.  Justifiable  and  neces- 
sary as  the  measure  was  then  regarded,  it  is  now  apparent  that  an  unfortu- 
nate step  was  taken  when  irredeemable  promises  were  issued  as  lawM 
money ;  and  especially  when  they  were  made  a  valid  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  contracted  when  specie  was  the  legal  as  well  as  the  commercial 
standard  of  value.  The  legal-tender  notes  enabled  debtors  to  pay  their 
debts  in  a  currency  largely  inferior  to  that  which  was  alone  recognized 
as  money  at  the  time  they  werq  incurred,  and  thus  the  validity  of  con- 
tracts was  virtually  impaired.  '  If  all  creditors  had  been  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury  fifty  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent.,  or, 
indeed,  any  portion  of  the  amounts  received  by  them  from  their  debtors, 
such  a  law  wouM  have  been  comdemned  as  unequal  and  uiyust ;  and  yet 
the  effect  of  it  would  have  been  to  lessen,  to  the  extent  of  the  receipts 
from  this  source,  the  necessity  for  other  kinds  of  taxation,  and  thus  to 
rdieve  in  some  measure  the  class  unjustly,  because  unequally,  taxed. 
By  the  legal-tender  acts  a  portion  of  the  prox>erty  of  one  class  of  citizens 
was  virtually  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  another,  without  an  increase 
thereby  of  the  public  revenues,  and,  consequently,  without  any  compen- 
sation to  the  iiyured  class.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  acts  have 
tended  to  blunt  and  deaden  the  public  conscience,  nor  that  they  are 
chargeable  in  no  small  degree  with  the  demoralization  which  so  gen< 
erally  prevails. 

The  economical  objections  to  these  notes  as  lawfrd  money— stated  at 
length  in  previous  reports  of  the  Secretary — ^may  be  thus  briefly  restated. 
They  increased  immensely  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  they  have  added 
largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  government  since  the  restoration  of  peace; 
they  have  caused  instability  in  prices,  unsteadiness  in  trade,  and  put  a 
check  upon  judicious  enterprises;  they  have  driven  specie  from  circola- 
tion  and  made  it  merchandise;  they  have  sent  to  foreign  countries  the 
product  of  our  mines,  at  the  same  time  that  our  European  debt  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  has  now  reached  such  magnitude  as  to  be  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  national  resources  and  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
return  to  specie  payments;  they  have  shaken  the  public  credit  by  rais- 
ing dangerous  questions  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  in 
connection  with  high  taxes,  (to  the  necessity  for  which  they  have  largely 
contributed,)  they  are  preventing  ship-building,  and  ^hereby  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  commerce  which  was  destroyed  by  the  war ;  they  are  an  excuse 
for  (if  indeed  they  do  not  necessitate)  protective  tariffs,  and  yet  fail,  by 
their  fluctuating  value,  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  a-gainst 
his  foreign  competitor;  they  are  filling  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  high  prices  which  they  create  and  sustain,  they  are  almost 
intolerable  to  persons  of  limited  incomes.  The  language  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  modem  times,  so  often,  but  not  too  often,  quoted,  is  none 
too  strong  in  its  descriptions  of  the  injustice  and  the  evils  of  an  incon- 
vertible currency: 

Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating^  tlie  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  more 
effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  monej.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression, 
excessive  taxation — these  bear  lightly  on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community  com- 
pared with  a  fraudulent  currency  and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our 
own  history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  the  demoralis- 
ing tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed, 
of  a  degraded  paper  currency  authorised  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  government. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  that  have  tried  the  experiment  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr. 
Webster.  If  our  country  is  in  a  measure  prosperous  with  such  an  incu- 
bus upon  it,  it  is  because  it  is  so  magnificent  in  extent,  so  diversified  in 
climate,  so  rich  in  soil,  so  abundant  in  minerals,  with  a  people  so  foil  of 
energy,  that  even  a  debased  currency  can  only  retard  but  not  put  a  stop 
to  its  progress. 

The  Secretary  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  so  frequently  expressed  by 
him,  that  a  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  until  it  ap- 
preciated to  the  specie  standard  was  the  true  solution  of  our  financial 
problem.  But  as  this  policy  was  emphatically  condemned  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  return  to  it,  he  recommends  the  following  meas- 
ures as  the  next  best  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

Agreements  for  the  payment  of  coin  seem  to  be  the  only  ones,  not  con- 
trary to  good  morals,  the  performance  of  which  cannot  be  enforced  in 
the  courts.  ^^  Coin  contracts  "  executed  before  the  passage  of  the  legal- 
tender  acts,  as  well  as  those  executed  since,  are  satisfied  in  all  the  States 
except  California  by  the  payment  of  the  amounts  called  for,  in  depred- 
ated notes.  This  shackle  upon  commerce,  this  check  upon  our  national 
progress,  this  restriction  ui>on  individual  rights,  should  no  longer  be 
continued.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  war,  and  for  a  time  after  its  close,  created  a  necessity  for  laws  and 
decisions  making  promissory  notes  (fluctuating  in  value  according  to  the 
result  of  battles  and  of  speculative  combinations)  the  medium  in  which 
contracts  should  be  discharged,  this  necessity  no  longer  exists.  Steps 
should  now  be  taken  to  give  stability  to  business  and  security  to  enter- 
prise; and  to  this  end,  specific  contracts  to  he  executed  in  coin  should  at 
once  be  legalized.  Perhaps  no  law  could  be  passed  which  would  be 
productive  of  better  results,  with  so  little  private  or  public  inconvenience. 
Such  a  law  would  simply  enable  the  citizen  to  do  what  the  government 
is  doing  in  its  receipts  for  customs,  and  in  the  payment  of  its  bonded 
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debt;  it  wonld  merely  authorize  the  enforcement  of  contracts  voluntarily 
entered  into,  according  to  their  letter.  The  effect  of  such  a  law  would 
be  to  check  the  outflow  of  specie  to  other  countries,  by  creating  a  necessity 
for  the  use  of  itat  home;  to  encourage  enterprise  extending  into  the  future, 
by  removing  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  currency  with 
which  they  are  to  be  carried  on.  Such  a  law  would  remove  a  formidable 
mbarrassment  in  our  foreign  trade,  would  familiarize  our  people  again 
with  specie  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  show  how  groundless  is  the 
i^prehension  so  generally  existing,  that  a  withdrawal  of  depreciated 
notes,  or  the  appreciation  of  these  notes  to  par,  would  produce  a  scarcity 
<rf  money,  by  proving  that  specie,  expelled  from  the  country  by  an  infe- 
rior drcidating  medium,  will  return  again  when  it  is  made  the  basis  of 
contracts,  and  is  needed  in  their  performance.  Business  is  now  necessa- 
rily speculative  because  the  basis  is  unreliable.  Currency,  by  reason  of 
its  uncertain  future  value,  although  usuaDy  plentiful  in  the  cities,  and 
readily  obtained  there  at  low  rates  on  short  time,  with  ample  collaterals, 
is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear  in  the  agricultural  districts,  wherid 
longer  loans  on  commercial  paper  are  required.  Prudent  men  hesitate  both 
to  lend  or  to  borrow  for  any  considerable  period  by  reason  of  their  ina- 
bility to  determine  the  value  of  the  medium  in  which  the  loans  are  to  be 
paid.  With  currency  now  worth  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  which 
within  six  months  may  advance  to  80,  or  decline  to  60,  is  it  strange  that 
the  flow  is  to  the  business  centres,  where  it  can  be  loaned  ^'  on  call,"  leav- 
ing the  interior  without  proper  supplies,  at  reasonable  rates,  for  moving 
the  crops  and  conducting  other  legitimate  business  t  Is  it  strange  that, 
in  such  an  unsettled  condition  of  the  currency,  gambling  is  active  while 
enterprise  halts,  trade  stagnates,  and  distrust  and  apprehension  exist  in 
regard  to  the  Aituret  It  is  not  supx>osed  that  such  a  measure  as  is 
recommended  will  cure  the  financial  evils  which  now  afflict  the  country, 
but  it  will  be  a  decided  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary indulges  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  early  and  fiEivorable  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

The  legal- tender  acts  were  war  measures.  By  reference  to  the  debates 
upon  their  passage,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  by  all  who  advocated  them, 
they  were  expected  to  be  temiK>rary  only.  It  was  feared  that  irre- 
deemable government  notes,  in  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  country, 
could  only  be  saved  from  great  depreciation  by  being  made  a  legal  tender 
— the  great  fact  not  being  sufficiently  considered  that,  by  possessing 
this  character,  their  depreciation  would  not  be  prevented,  but  merely 
disguised.  Hence  it  was  declared  that  they  should  be  ^^  lawful  money 
and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  or  private,  within  the 
United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt." 
They  were  issued  in  an  emergency,  for  which  it  then  seemed  that  no 
other  provision  could  be  made.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  forced  loan,  justified 
only  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  they  were  so  recognized  by 
Congress  and  the  people.    By  no  member  of  Congress  and  by  no  public 
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joomal  was  the  issae  of  these  notes  as  UiwM  money  advocated  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  necessity ;  and  the  question  arises,  should 
they  not  now,  or  at  an  early  day,  hh  divested  of  the  character  which  was 
conferred  upon  them  in  a  condition  of  the  country  so  different  firom 
the  present!    TbB  Secretary  believes  that  they  should,  and  he  therefore 
recommends,  in  addition  to  the  enactment  by  which  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  coin  can  be  enforced,  that  it  be  declared,  ^at  after  the  first 
day  of  Jam/aairy^  1870,  Unitei  States  notes  shaill  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  private  debts  subse^ptenUy  contraatedj  and  that  after  the  first 
day  of  JamMary^  1871,  they  sh4M  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  on  any  contract, 
or  for  any  purpose  whatever  y  except  government  dues ,  for  which  they  are  now 
receivable.    The  law  should  also  authorize  the  conversion  of  these  notes, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  bonds,  bearing  such  rate  of  interest 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress  on  the  debt  into  which  the  present 
outstanding  bonds  may  be  fimded.    The  period  for  which  they  would 
continue  to  be  a  legal  tender  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  people  and 
the  banks  to  prepare  for  the  contemplated  chsmge,  and  the  privilege  of 
their  conversion  would  save  them  from  depreciation.    What  has  been 
said  by  the  Secretary  in  his  previous  reports  on  the  pemiciouseffects  upon 
business  and  the  public  morals  of  inconvertible  legal-tender  notes,  and  . 
what  is  said  in  this  report  upon  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
legalizing  coin  contracts,  sustain  this  recommendation.    It  may  not  be 
improper,  however,  to  suggest  another  reason  for  divesting  these  notes 
of  their  legal-tender  character  by  legislative  action.  Although  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  have  been  generally  favorable  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  acts  by  which  they  were  authorized,  grave  doubts  are  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  decisions ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  sustaind  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  illustrious  lawyer  and  statesman,  whose  language  ux)on  the  sub- 
ject of  irredeemable  paper  money  has  been  quoted,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  December,  1836,  expressed  the  follow- 
ing opinion : 

Most  cmqaestioiiabljr  there  is  no  le^l  tender  In  this  country,  under  the  anthority  of  this 
goremment  or  any  other,  but  gold  and  ailyer,  either  the  coinage  of  our  own  mints  or  foreign 
coins,  at  rateB  regulated  by  Congress.   This  is  a  oonstitntional  principle,  perfectly  plain,  and 
of  the  very  highest  importance.    The  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from  making  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  and  although  no  such  express  prohi- 
bitiott  ia  applied  to  Congress,  yet,  as  Congress  hsfi  x^^  power  granted  to  It  in  this  respect  but 
^t^'"  ^^^^y  *nd  to  regalate  the  ralne  of  foj^lgn  coins,  it  clearly  has  no  power  to  substi- 
inciA^  ***"  ^ttf  thing  elae  for  coin  as  a  tender  *ti  V^l^^'^^  ®^  ^^^^  *°^  ^  discharge  of  con- 
aadsmcoi^^^^'^  ^**  ©xercised  }M&  power  Aii    -^  t^oth  its  branches.   It  has  coined  money, 
Tle/e^j   ^^^  It;  It  /riw  nBjguIated  the  rajti      •^  ^S-elK^  ^\xa^  and  still  regulates  their  value. 
^^^>7j^.^^^     -^gj^^  ^tcrefore^  the  constituj.   ^  ^f  f^^  ^atd  of  value,  is  established,  and  cannot 
,f:^^'^^,^7\    T^  a-^erthtovT  a  wonJ<}  ^^  ^^r^^"^  ^■^"^• 

^  xn^^^^  <^ertain  tk^.  %  n^  ^etn^  Court  will  differ  from  Mr. 
K  ^  tJ^^  ^uestion^  ^^  \  ^  J7y^  tail  to  perceive  how  import- 
^  i^J^^   Je^i^atiozi^^  ^    ^1^/     fde*  a^^^*  piwede  a  decision 
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(from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal)  that  United  States  notes  are  not| 
under  the  federal  Gonstitation,  a  legal  tender. 

The  recdpts  from  customs  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

F6r  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1866 $179,046,661  58 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867 176, 417, 810  88 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868 164, 464, 599  56 

While  it  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  customs  receipts  since  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  1865  have  been,  in  a  revenue  point  of 
view,  entirely  satisfiustory,  the  question  natoraDy  arises,  what  do  these 
large  receipts,  under  a  high  tariff,  indicate  in  regard  to  our  foreign  trade 
and  to  onr  financial  relations  with  foreign  nations  t 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  amount  of  our  securi- 
ties held  in  Europe,  nor  is  there  any  perfectly  reliable  data  for  ascertain- 
ing even  what  amount  has  gone  there  annually  since  the  first  bonds 
were  issaed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war.  In  his  report  of  1866,  the 
Secretary  estimated  the  amount  of  United  States  securities  of  different 
kinds,  including  railroad  and  other  stock,  held  in  Euroi)e,  at  $600,000,000. 
He  soon  after  became  satisfied  that  this  estimate  was  too  low,  by  from 
$100,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  It  would  be  safe  to  put  the  amount  so 
held  at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  stocks,  at  $850,000,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $600,000,000  are  United  States  bonds,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  left  the  United  States  within  the  last  six  years.  The  amount  is 
formidable ;  and  little  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  consideration  that 
these  securities  have  been  transferred  in  payment  of  interest  and  for 
foreign  commodities ;  and  just  as  littie  from  the  consideration  that  proba- 
bly not  over  $500,000,000  in  gold  values  have  been  received  for  these 
$850,000,000  of  debt  In  this  estimate  of  our  foreign  indebtedness, 
railroad  and  other  gtadcs  are  not  included,  as  they  are  not  a  debt,  but 
the  evidence  merely  of  the  ownership  of  proi)erty  in  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  for  some  years  past,  individual  credits  have  been  curtailed, 
and  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  in  this  particular,  has  not  been 
unsatis&ctory.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  stocks  referred  to  and  the 
individual  indebtedness,  of  the  amount  of  which  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  made,  Europe  holds  not  less  than  $850,000,000  oif  American 
securities,  on  nearly  aU  of  which  interest,  and  on  the  greater  part  of 
which  interest  in  gold,  is  being  paid.  Nor,  under  the  present  revenue 
systems,  and  with  a  depreciated  pax>er  currency,  is  the  increase  of  our 
foreign  debt  likely  to  be  stayed.  With  an  abundant  harvest  and  a  large 
surplus  of  agricnltnral  products  of  all  descriptions,  United  States  bonds 
are  still  creating,  to  no  small  extent^  the  exchange  with  which  our  for- 
eign balances  are  being  adjusted.  We  are  even  now  increasing  our 
debt  to  Europe  at  the  rate  of  $60,000,000  or  $70,000,000  per  annum  in 
the  form  of  gold-bearing  bonds. 

The  gold  and  silver  product  of  California  and  the  Territories,  since 
1848,  has  been  upwards  of  $1,300,000,000.    Allowing  that  $100,000,000 
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have  oeen  used  in  mannfactares,  and  that  the  coin  in  the  conntry  has 
been  increased  to  an  equal  amount,  the  balance  of  this  immense  sum, 
$1)100,000,000,  has  gone  to  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their  produc- 
tions. Within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  in  addition  to  our  agricultival 
products,  and  to  our  manufactures  which  have  been  exported  in  large 
quantities,  we  have  parted  with  $1,100,000,000  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  are,  nevertheless,  confronted  with  a  foreign  debt  of  some  $850,000,000, 
which  is  steadily  increasing;  and  all  this  has  occurred  und^  tariffs  in  a 
good  degree  framed  with  the  view  of  protecting  American  against  for- 
eign manufacturers.  But  this  is  not  all.  During  the  recent  war,  most 
of  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  were  either  destroyed  by 
rebel  cruisers  or  transferred  to  foreigners.  Our  exports  as  well  as  our 
iinports  are  now  chiefly  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  carrying  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  is  almost  literally  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Were  it  not  for  the  remnant  of  ships  still  employed  in  the 
China  trade,  and  the  stand  we  are  making  by  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  the  coastwise  trade,  which  is  retained  by 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition,  would  seem  to  be  about  all  that 
can,  under  existing  legislation,  be  relied  upon  for  the  employment  of 
American  shipping. 

There  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  entertain  the  opinion  that 
the  country  has  been  benefited  by  the  transfer  of  our  bonds  to  Europe, 
on  the  ground  that  capital  has  been  received  in  exchange  for  them, 
which  has  been  profitably  employed  in  the  development  of  our  national 
resources:  and  that  it  matters  Uttle  whether  the  interest  upon  the  debt 
is  received  by  our  own  people  or  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  This 
opinion  is  the  result  of  misapprehension  of  facts,  and  is  unsound  in 
principle.  It  is  not  to  a  large  extent  true  that  capital,  which  is  being 
used  in  developing  the  national  resources,  has  been  received  in  exchange 
for  the  bonds  which  are  held  in  Europe.  While  many  articles,  such  as 
railroad  iron,  machinery  and  raw  materials,  used  in  manufacturing — 
the  value  of  which  to  the  country  is  acknowledged — ^have  been  so 
received,  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  have  been  of  a  different 
description.  Our  bonds  have  been  largely  paid  for  in  articles  for  which 
no  nation  can  afford  to  run  in  debt — ^for  articles  which  have  neither 
stimulated  industry  nor  increased  the  productive  power  of  the  country, 
which  have,  in  fact,  added  nothing  to  the  national  wealth.  A  reference 
to  the  custom-house  entries  will  substantiate  the  correctness  of  these 
statements.  Two-thirds  of  the  importations  of  the  United  States  consist 
of  articles  which,  in  economical  times,  would  be  pronounced  luxuries. 
The  war  and  a  redundant  currency  have  brought  about  unexampled 
extravagance,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  most  costly  products  of 
foreign  countries.  No  exception  could  be  taken  to  such  importations  if 
they  were  paid  for  in  our  own  productions.  This  unfortunately  is  not 
the  fact  They  are  annually  swelling  our  foreign  debt,  without  increas- 
ing our  ability  to  pay  it.  How  disastrous  such  a  course  of  trade,  if  long 
continued,  must  be,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict. 
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Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  matter  that  the  interest  npon  a  large  portion 
of  our' securities  is  received  by  citizeiis  of  other  countries  instead  of  our 
own.  If  the  interest  upon  a  public  debt  is  paid  out  where  the  taxes  to 
provide  for  it  are  collected,  the  debt,  although  a  burden  upon  the  mass 
of  tax-payers  who  are  not  holders  of  securities,  may  be  so  managed  as 
not  to  be  a  severe  burden  upon  the  nation.  The  money  which  goes  into 
the  treasury  by  means  of  taxes,  will  flow  out  again  into  the  same  com- 
munity in  the  payment  of  interest;  and  were  it  not  for  the  expenses 
attending  it,  the  process  would  not,  in  a  purely  economical  view,  be  an 
exhausting  one.  K  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  were  equally  distrib- 
uted among  the  people  of  the  different  States,  there  would  be  less  com- 
plaint of  the  debt  than  is  now  heard.  Anti-tax  parties  will  attain 
strength  only  in  those  States  in  which  few  bonds  are  held.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west  are  more  sensible  of  the  burdens  of  federal  taxation 
than  are  those  of  the  eastern  States,  it  is  because  they  are  not  holders 
to  the  same  extent  of  national  securities.  Ttus  inequality  cannot  of 
course  be  prevented  by  legal  or  artificial  processes.  The  securities  will 
be  most  largely  held  where  capital  is  the  most  abundant ;  and  they  will 
be  more  equally  distributed  among  the  respective  States— if  not  among 
the  people — as  the  new  States  approach  the  older  ones  in  wealth. 

These  manifest  truths  indicate  how  important  it  is  that  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  should  be  a  home  debt,  so  that  the  money  which  is 
collected  for  taxes  may  be  paid  to  our  own  x>eople  in  the  way  of  interest. 
In  fact,  a  large  national  debt  to  be  tolerable,  must  of  necessity  be  a  home 
debt  A  nation  that  owes  heavily  must  have  its  own  people  for  creditors. 
If  it  does  not,  the  debt  will  be  a  dead  weight  upon  its  industry,  and  will 
be  quite  Ukely  to  force  it  eventually  into  bankruptcy.  The  United  States 
are  not  only  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debt,  but  to  set  a  good 
example  to  other  nations  by  steadily  and  rapidly  reducing  that  debtr 
What  is  now  required,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  are  measures  which 
will  tend  only  to  prevent  further  exportation  of  our  bonds,  and  in  the 
regular  course  of  trade  to  bring  back  to  the  country  those  that  have 
been  exported,  but  which  will  also  tend  to  restore  those  important  inter- 
ests that  are  now  langoishing,  as  the  result  of  the  war  and  adverse  leg 
islation.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  measures  are  those  which 
shaD  bring  about,  without  unnecessary  delay,  the  restoration  of  the  spe- 
cie standard.  The  financial  difficulties  under  which  the  country  is  labor- 
ing may  be  traced  directly  to  the  issue,  and  continuance  in  circulation, 
of  irredeemable  promises  as  lawful  money.  The  country  will  not 
be  really  and  reliably  prosperous  until  there  is  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. The  question  of  a  solvent,  convertible  currency,  underlies  all 
other  financial  and  economical  questions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fiindamental 
question;  and  until  it  is  settled,  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  experience,  all  attempts  at  other  financial  and  economical 
reforms  will  either  fail  absolutely  or  be  but  partially  successful.    A  sound 

conency  is  the  life-blood  of  a  commercial  nation.    If  this  is  debased  the 
3  Ab 
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whole  current  of  its  commercial  life  must  be  disordered  and  irregnlari 
The  starting  point  in  reformatory  legislation  must  be  here.  Our  debased 
currency  must  be  retired  or  raised  to  the  par  of  specie,  or  cease  to  be 
lawful  money,  before  substantial  progress  can  be  made  with  other 
reforms. 

Fext  in  importance  to  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  that  of  the  reve- 
nues. Taxes  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
To  tax  heavily,  not  only  without  imi>overi8hing  the  people,  but  without 
checking  enterprise  or  putting  shackles  upon  industry,  requires  the  most 
careftil  study,  not  only  of  the  resources  of  the  coun^  and  its  relations 
with  other  nations,  but  also  of  the  character  of  the  people  as  affected  by 
the  nature  of  their  institutions.  While  much  may  be  learned  by  the 
study  of  the  revenue  systems  of  European  nations,  which  have  been  per> 
fected  by  years  of  exi)erience  and  the  employment  of  the  highest  talent, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  these  systems  must  undergo  very  considerable 
modifications  before  they  will  be  fitted  to  the  political  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  United  States.  In  a  popular  government  like  ours,  where 
the  people  virtually  assess  the  taxes,  as  well  as  pay  them,  the  x>opular 
will,  if  not  the  popular  prejudice,  must  be  listened  to  in  the  preparation 
of  revenue  laws.  Justice  mustj  in  some  instances,  yield  to  expediency ; 
and  some  legitimate  sources  of  revenue  may  be  unavailable  because  a 
resort  to  them  might  be  odious  to  a  m^'ority  of  tax-payers.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  enterprising  and  self-reliant.  Most  of  them  are 
the  "  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  f  few  the  inheritors  of  wealth. 
Engaged  in  various  enterprises,  with  constantly  varying  results,  and  in 
sharp  competition  with  each  other,  they  submit  reluctantly  to  inquisitions 
of  tax-gatherers,  which  might  not  be  obnoxious  to  people  less  independ- 
ent and  living  under  less  liberal  institutions.  Then,  too,  the  United 
States  are  a  new  country,  of  large  extent  and  diversified  interests; 
with  great  natural  resources,  in  the  early  process  of  development.  Not 
only  may  systems  of  revenue  which  are  suited  to  England,  or  Germany, 
or  France,  be  unsuited  to  this  country,  but  careful  and  judicious  observa- 
tion and  study  are  indispensable  to  the  preparation  of  tax  bills  suited  to 
the  peculiar  interests  of  its  different  sections.  It  was  with  a  view  of 
supplying  Congress  with  such  information  as  was  needed  to  secure  the 
passage  of  equal  and  wise  excise  and  tariff  laws,  which  would  yield  the 
largest  revenue  with  the  least  oppression  and  inconvenience  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  revenue  commission  was  created  in  1865.  The  creation  of 
this  commission  was  the  first  practical  movement  towards  a  careful 
examination  of  the  business  and  resources  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  a  judicious  revenue  system.  The  reports  of  this  com- 
mission were  interesting  and  valuable,  and  they  exhibited  so  clearly  the 
necessity  for  further  and  more  complete  investigations,  that  by  the  act 
^of  July  13, 1866,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  appoint 
an  officer  in  his  department,  to  be  styled  the  special  commissioner  of 
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revenue,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  "  inquire  into  all  the  sources  of 
national  revenue,  and  the  best  method  of  collecting  the  revenue;  the 
relation  of  foreign  trade  to  domestic  industry;  the  mutual  adjustment  of 
the  ^stems  of  taxation  by  customs  and  excise,  with  a  view  of  insuring  the 
requisite  revenue  with  tiie  least  disturbance  or  inconvenience  to  the  pro- 
gress of  industry,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,'^  &c. 
Under  this  act  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  was  appointed  special  commissioner 
of  the  revenue.  With  what  energy  and  ability  he  has  undertaken  the 
very  difficult  duties  devolved  upon  him  has  been  manifested  by  the 
reports  which  he  has  already  submitted  to  Congress.  That  which  accom- 
panies, or  will  soon  follow  this  communication,  will  prove  more  fully  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it  have  done  the  importance  of  the  investi- 
gations in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  judicious  labor  which  he  is  be- 
stowing ux>on  them.  The  facts  which  he  presents,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions based  ujion  them,  are  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
Congress.  These  reports  of  the  commissioner  are  so  complete  that  they 
relieve  the  Secretary  from  discussing  elaborately  the  questions  of  which 
they  treat  His  remaks,  therefore,  upon  the  internal  revenues  and  the 
tariff  will  be  general  and  brief. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  from  internal  revenues  for  the 
last  three  fifical  years: 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866 $309,226,813  42 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867 266, 027, 537  43 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868 191,087,589  41 

It  thus  appears  that  the  internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne  30, 1867,  fell  below  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866, 
$43,199^75  99,  and  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
fell  short  of  the  receipts  for  1867,  $74,939,948  02.  The  receipts  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  $48,736,348  33.  If 
the  receipts  for  these  months  are  an  index  of  those  for  the  remaining 
eight,  the  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  $146,209,044. 

This  large  reduction  of  internal  revenue  receipts  is  attributable  both 
to  inefficient  collections  and  to  a  reduction  of  taxes.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  receipts  from  customs  cannot  be  maintained  without  an  increase 
of  exports  or  of  our  foreign  debt.  If  the  receipt-s  from  customs  should 
be  diminished,  even  with  a  large  reductiou  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, our  internal  revenues  must  necessarily  be  increased.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  introduce  economy  into  all  branches  of  the  public 
service,  not  by  reduced  appropriations  to  be  made  good  by  "deficiency 
bills,"  but  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  treas- 
ury. There  is  no  department  of  the  government  which  is  conducted 
with  proper  economy.  The  habits  formed  during  the  war  are  still  strong, 
and  wiD  only  yield  to  the  requirements  of  inexorable  law.  The  avterage 
expenses  of  the  next  ten  years  for  the  civil  service  ought  not  to  exceed 
$^,000,000  per  annum.    Those  of  the  War  Department,  after  the  boun- 
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ties  are  paid,  shotQd  be  brought  down  to  $36,000,000,  and  those  of  the 
fTavy  to  $20,000,000.  The  outlays  for  pensions  and  Indians  cannot  for 
some  years  be  considerably  reduced,  but  they  can  doubtless  be  brought 
within  $30,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  when  the  whole 
debt  shall  be  funded,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  five  per  cent., 
will  amount  to  $125,000,000,  which  will  be  reduced  with  the  annual 
reduction  of  the  principal. 

When  the  internal  revenue  and  tariff  laws  shall  be  revised  so  as  .to  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  each  other,  it  is  supposed  that  $300,000,000  can 
annually  be  realized  from  these  sources  without  burdensome  taxation. 
How  much  shall  be  raised  from  each,  can  be  determined  when  the  whole 
subject  of  revenue  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  Congress,  with 
the  light  shed  upon  it  by  Commissioner  Wells  in  his  exhaustive  report 
of  the  present  year.  The  Secretary  does  not  doubt,  however,  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  will  be  subserved  by  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  and  an  increase  of  excise  duties. 

According  to  this  estimate  the  account  would  stand  as  follows: 

Beceipts  from  customs  and  internal  revenues $300, 000, 000 

Expenditures  for  the  civil  service $40, 000, 000 

Expenditures  by  the  War  Department 35, 000, 000 

Expenditures  by  the  Navy  Department 20, 000, 000 

Expenditures  for  x)ension8  and  Indians 30, 000, 000 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 125, 000, 000 

Total 250,000,000 


Leaving  as  an  excess  of  receipts  $50,000,000  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  If  the  growth  of  the  country  should 
make  an  increase  of  expenditures  necessary,  this  increase  will,  by  the 
same  cause,  be  provided  for  by  increased  receipts  under  the  same  rate 
of  taxation ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  regular  increase  of  the 
revenues,  without  an  increase  of  taxation,  resulting  from  the  advance 
of  the  country  in  wealth  and  population,  will  be  greater  than  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  expenses,  there  wiU  be  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
in  addition  to  that  arising  from  a  decrease  of  interest,  to  be  annually 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  If  large  additional  expenditures 
should  be  unavoidable,  they  should  at  once  be  provided  for  by  additional 
taxes.  What  is  required,  then,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  positive  limita- 
tion  of  the  annual  outlays  to  $300,000,000,  including  $50,000,000  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  revenue  laws  as  will  secure  this  amount,  without  unwise 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  with  the  least  possible  oppression  and 
inconvenience  to  the  tax-payers.  In  the  foregoing  estimates  of  resources, 
miscellaneous  receipts  and  receipts  for  sales  of  public  lands  are  omitted. 
The  miscellaneous  receipts  heretofore  have  been  derived  frt)m  sales  of 
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gold  and  of  property  purchased  by  tbe  War  and  Navy  Departments 
during  tiie  war,  and  no  longer  needed.  On  a  return  to  specie  payments 
there  vill  be  no  premiums  on  coin ;  very  little  government  property  will 
hereafter  be  sold;  and  under  the  homestead  law,  and  with  liberal  dona- 
tions of  the  pubUc  domain,  which  are  likely  to  be  made  as  heretofore,  no 
eonjsiderable  amount  can  be  expected  from  lands.  Whatever  may  be 
received  from  these  sources  will  doubtless  be  covered  by  miscellaneous 
expenses,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  made. 

The  act  of  March  31, 1868,  exempting  from  taxes  nearly  all  the  manu- 
fiietores  of  the  country  other  than  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors, 
and  tobacco,  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  It  not  only  deprived  the 
treasoiy  of  an  immense  revenue,  but  the  reduction  was  so  great  as  to 
leave  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  it  would  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  a  tax  in  some  degree  equivalent  to  that  which  was  removed 
would  of  necessity  soon  be  resorted  to.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  this  measure  has  failed  to  give  relief  to  the  public  by  a  diminution 
of  prices,  and  has  benefited  manufacturers  rather  than  consumers. 
The  frequent  and  important  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws,  the  ease  with  which  exemptions  from  taxation  have 
be^  obtained,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  taxes  have  been  greatly 
augmented  or  reduced,  have  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  tbe 
system.  Sudden  changes  in  the  revenue  laws  are  not  only  destructive 
<rf  all  business  calculations,  but  they  excite — ^not  unreasonably — a  feeling 
of  discontent  and  a  sense  of  injustice  among  the  people  most  unfavora- 
ble to  an  efficient  collection  of  taxes.  While  it  is  admitted  that,  in  a 
new  and  growing  country  like  ours,  modifications  of  the  taxes  will  be 
frequently  necessary,  some  definite  policy  should  at  once  be  inaugurated 
in  regard  to  our  internal  revenues,  the  general  principles  of  which  should 
be  regarded  as  finally  established. 

Assuming  that  the  receipts  from  customs  will  be  reduced  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  or  by  the  eflFects  of  a  return  to  specie  payments  upon 
importations  under  the  present  tariff,  and  that,  consequently,  there  must 
be  an  increase  of  internal  taxes,  there  are  three  sources  of  revenue  which 
are  likely  to  be  considered. 

First.  An  increase  of  taxes  ui>on  distilled  spirits. 

The  idea  of  deriving  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from  this  article  is  a  very 
IK>pn]arone;  and  even  our  unfortunate  experience  has  only  partially 
convinced  the  public  of  its  imx>ossibility.  The  late  exorbitant  tax  on 
distilled  spirits,  intended,  perhaps,  not  merely  as  a  revenue  measure, 
bat  as  an  encouragement  to  temperance,  proved  to  be  the  most  demoral- 
izing tax  ever  imposed  by  Congress,  corrupting  both  the  manufacturers 
and  the  revenue  officers,  and  familiarizing  the  people  with  stupendous 
violations  of  the  law.  Tbe  restoration  of  it,  or  any  considerable  increase 
at  the  present  tax,  would  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  frauds  which  have 
brought  the  internal  revenue  system  into  such  utter  disgrace. 

Se^nd.  A  restoration  of  the  tax  on  manufactures  abolished  in  March 
last 
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The  objections  to  the  restoration  of  this  tax  are,  that  it  would  indicate 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  that  this  tax,  principally  on 
account  of  numerous  exemptions,  was  partial  and  unjust.  It  is  also 
,  apparent  that,  if  restored,  it  would  fail  to  be  permanent  by  reason  of  the 
persistent  and  united  hostility  of  a  class  of  citizens  influential  and  pow- 
erful, and  whose  influence  and  power  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Third.  An  increased  and  uniform  tax  on  sales ;  and  this  the  Secretary 
respectfully  recommends. 

Under  the  present  law  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  foreign  or  domestic  production,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  liquors,  and  dealers  in  tobacco,  kre  subject  to  a  similar  but 
unequal  tax  on  sales.  This  inequality  should  be  removed,  and  a  tax 
levied  upon  all  sales  sufficient,  with  the  revenues  from  other  sources,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  government.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  a  tax 
upon  sales  are,  that  it  could  be  levied  generally  thr#ughout  the  country, 
and  would  not  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  class  legislation;  that  it 
would  be  so  equally  distributed  as  not  to  bear  so  oppressively  as  other 
taxes  ux>on  individuals  or  sections ;  and  that  no  depression  of  one  branch 
of  industry,  which  did  not  injuriously  afiect  the  business  of  the  entire 
country,  could  greatiy  lessen  its  productiveness. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  receipts  from  customs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866,  were  $179,046,651  68;  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1867,  $176,417,810  88;  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  $164,464,599  5G. 
These  figures  show  that  the  tariff  has  produced  large  revenues,  although 
it  is  in  no  just  sense  a  revenue  tariff.  In  this  resi)ect  it  has  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  disapx>ointed  them.  It 
has  not  checked  imx>ortations,  and  complaint  is  made  that  it  has  not 
given  the  anticipated  protection  to  home  manuflEictures,  not  because  it 
was  not  skillfdlly  firamed  to  this  end,  but  because  an  inflated  currency — 
the  effect  of  which  upon  importations  was  not  fully  comprehended — ^has, 
in  a  measure,  defeated  its  object.  It  has  advanced  the  prices  of  dutiable 
articles,  and,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  living,  has  been  oppressive  to  con- 
sumers without  being  of  decided  benefit  to  those  industries  in  whose 
interest  it  is  regarded  as  having  been  prepared.  In  his  last  report,  the 
Secretary  recommended  the  extension  of  specific  duties,  but  did  not  re- 
commend a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff,  on  the  ground  that  this  work 
could  not  be  intelligently  done  as  long  as  business  was  subject  to  con- 
stant derangement  by  an  irredeemable  currency.  The  same  difficulty 
still  exists,  but  as  decided  action  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency  ought 
not  to  be  longer  postponed,  the  present  may  not  be  an  unfiEivorable  time 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tariff.  It  is  obvious  that  a  revision 
of  it  is  required,  not  only  to  relieve  it  of  incongruities  and  obscurity, 
and  to  harmonize  it  with  excise  taxes  and  witii  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial  interests,  but  also  to  adapt  it  to  the  very  decided  change  which 
must  take  place  in  the  business  of  the  country  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  specie  standard.    Large  revenues  are  now  derived  from  customs. 
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because  a  redundant  cnrrency  produces  extravagance,  which  stimulates 
importations.  K  the  currency  were  convertible,  and  business  were 
regular  and  healthy,  the  tariff  would  be  severely  protective,  if  not  in 
many  instances  prohibitory.  Indeed,  of  some  valuable  articles  it  is  pro- 
hibitory already. 

There  will  be  in  the  future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past,  widely  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  this  long-vexed  and  very  important  subject,  but  the 
indications  are  decided  that  the  more  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  country 
demands  that  the  tariff  shall  hereafter  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  not  for 
protection,  and  that  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  it  shall  be  no  larger 
than,  in  connection  with  those  received  from  other  sources,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  economical  administration  of  the  government,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  faith,  and  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.  While  the  country  is  not  at  present,  and  may  not  be  for  many 
years  to  come,  prepared  for  the  abrogation  of  all  restrictions  upon 
foreign  commerce,  it  is  unquestionably  prepared  for  a  revenue  tariff. 
The  public  debt  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
the  taxes,  the  necessity  for  which  it  creates,  by  whatever  mode  and  from 
whatever  sources  collected,  are  at  last  a  charge  upon  the  consumers. 
Taxes  should  not,  therefore,  be  increased,  nor  will  the  tax-payers 
X>eiinit  them  to  be  permanently  increased,  for  the  benefit  of  any  interest 
or  section.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as  the  question  may  be 
regarded  from  different  standpoints,  the  necessities  of  the  government 
will  be  such  for  many  years,  that  large  revenues  must  be  derived  from 
customs,  so  that  a  strictly  revenue  tariff  must  incidentally  benefit  our 
home  nmnufactures.  According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary, 
an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred  millions  will:  be  required  to  meet  the 
necessary  demands  upon  the  treasury,  and  for  a  satisfactory  reduction 
of  flie  public  debt.  How  much  of  this  amount  shall  be  derived  from 
customs  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine.  In  examining  this  difQcult 
question,  the  magnitude  of  our  foreign  debt,  and  the  necessity  nof  only 
of  preventing  its  increase  but  of  rapidly  reducing  it,  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  It  may  be  necessary  that  a  large  portion  of  our  bonds  now  held 
in  Euroi)e  be  taken  up  with  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  pay- 
able in  some  European  city,  in  order  that  they  may  be  less  likely  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  at  unpropitious  times.  Whether  this  is 
accomplished  or  not,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  our  tax  laws,  and 
especially  the  tariff,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  exx>orts  and 
enlarge  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  so  that  balances  may  be  in 
our  favor,  and  the  interest,' and  in  due  time  the  principal,  of  our  forei^ 
cnrrencey  be  paid  by  our  surplus  productions.  Many  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  revenue  commissioner  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
fiimishing  Congress  with  the  data  necessary  for  a  thorough  examination 
and  a  wise  determination  of  this  most  important  question,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  subsidence  of  political  excitement  removes  many  of  the 
difficulties  heretofore  ia  the  way  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  it. 
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The  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1867,  amounted  to 
$2,491,504,450,  and  consisted  of  the  following  items : 

Debt  bearing  coin  interest $1, 778, 110, 991  80 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest 426, 768, 640  00 

Matured  debt  not  presented  for  payment 18, 237, 638  83 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 402, 385, 677  39 

Total 2,626,502,848  02 

Cash  in  the  ti-easnry 133, 998, 398  02 

Amount  of  debt  less  cash  in  the  treasury 2, 491, 504, 450  00 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1868,  it  amounted  to  $2,527,129,552  82, 
and  Consisted  of  the  following  items : 

Debt  bearing  coin  interest $2, 107, 577, 950  00 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest 114, 519, 000  00 

Matured  debt  not  presented  for  payment 9, 763, 723  64 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 409, 151, 898  42 

Total 2,641,002,672  06 

Cash  in  the  treasury 113, 873, 019  24 

Amount  of  debt  less  cash  in  the  treasury 2, 527, 129, 552  82 

By  a  comparison  of  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  debt,  between 
the  first  day  of  November,  1857,  and  the  first  day  of  November,  1868, 
increased  $35,625,102  82.  Of  this  increase  $24,152,000  is  chargeable  to 
the  Pacific  railroads,  and  $7,200,000  to  the  purchase  of  Eussian  America. 
Within  the  same  period,  there  was  paid  for  bounties  $44,060,515,  and  at 
least  $4,000,000  for  interest,  on  compound  and  seven  three-tenth  notes, 
which  had  accrued  prior  to  the  first  of  November,  1867.  If  these  extra- 
ordinary advances  and  payments  had  not  been  made,  the  receipts  would 
have  exceeded  the  exi)enditures  $43,787,412  18.  Considering  the  heavy 
reduction  of  internal  taxes,  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  large  expenditures  which  have  attended  the  military  oi>erations 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  and  the  maintenance  of  large  forces 
at  expensive  points  in  the  southern  States,  this  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  debt  cannot  be  regarded  an  unsatisfactory  one.  The  bounties 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  entirely  paid  within  the  next  three  months,  and 
very  little  interest,  except  that  which  accrues  upon  the  funded  debt,  is 
hereafter  to  be  provided  for.  Should  there  be  henceforth  no  extraordinary 
expenditures,  and  no  fiu*ther  donations  of  public  moneys  in  the  form  of 
bounties  or  of  additional  subsidies  to  railroad  companies,  with  proper 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government,  and  with 
judicious  amendments  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  proper  enforcement 
thereof,  the  public  debt,  without  oppressive  taxation,  can  be  rapidly 
diminished  and  easily  extinguished  within  the  period  heretofore  named 
by  the  Secretary. 
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The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  their  integrity  against 
insnirection  as  well  as  against  a  foreign  enemy  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  question  of  their  ability,  under  democratic  institations^ 
to  sustain  a  large  national  debt,  is  still  to  be  decided.  That  this  ques- 
tion should  be  affirmatively  settled,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
of  tiie  highest  importance  that  the  tax-paying  voters  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  debt  is  in  the  progress  of  rapid  extinguish- 
ment, and  is  not  to  be  a  permanent  burden  upon  them  and  their  pos- 
terify.  If  it  be  understood  that  this  debt  is  to  be  a  perpetual  incum- 
brance ui>on  the  property  and  industry  of  the  nation,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  feared  that  the  collection  of  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
it  may  require  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  central  government,  incon- 
sigtent  with  republicanism,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  debt  must  be  paid.  Direct  repudiation  is  an  impossibility ;  indirect 
repudiation,  by  further  issues  of  legal-tender  notes,  would  be  madness. 
To  insure  its  payment  without  a  change  in  the  essential  character  of  the 
government,  every  year  should  witness  a  reduction  of  its  amount  and  a 
diminution  of  its  burdens.  The  Secretary  is  confident  that  he  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  tax-payers  of  the  country  when  he  said 
in  his  report  of  1865: 

The  debt  is  large,  but  if  kept  at  home,  an  it  is  desirable  it  should  be,  with  a  judicions  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  it  reed  not  be  oppressiye.  It  is,  however,  a  debt.  While  it  is  capital  to 
the  holders  of  the  secorities,  it  is  still  a  national  debt,  and  an  enenmbrancenpon  the  national 
eitate.  Neither  its  adTantages  nor  its  burdens  are  or  can  be  shared  or  borne  equally  by  the 
people.  Its  influences  are  anti-republican.  It  adds  to  the  power  of  the  Executive  by  increas- 
ing federal  patronage;  it  must  be  distasteful  to  the  people,  because  it  fills  the  country  with 
infonners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  public  virtue,  because  it  involves  the 
collection  and  diaborsement  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and  renders  rigid  national  economy 
ilmost  impracticable.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  national  burden,  and  the  work  of  removing  it,  no 
natter  how  desirable  it  may  be  for  individual  investment,  should  not  long  be  postponed. 

As  all  troe  men  desire  to  leave  to  their  heirs  unincumbered  estates,  so  should  it  be  the  am- 
bition of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  relieve  their  descendants  of  this  national  mort- 
gage. We  need  not  be  anxious  that  future  generations  shall  share  the  burden  with  us. 
Wais  are  not  at  an  end,  and  posterity  will  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  the  debts  of 
tbdr  own  creation. 

The  Secretary  respectfully  suggests  that  on  this  subject  the  expression  of  Congress  should 
be  dedded  and  emphatic  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  management  of  a  matter  of 
80  sojpassing  interest  that  the  right  start  should  be  made.  Nothing  but  revenue  will  sus- 
tain the  national  credit,  and  nothing  less  than  a  fixed  policy  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  will  be  likely  to  prevent  its  increase. 

And  in  bis  report  of  1867^  when  he  remarked : 

Old  debts  are  hard  debts  to  pay ;  the  longer  they  are  continued  the  more  odious  they  be- 
come. If  the  present  generation  should  throw  the  burden  of  this  debt  upon  the  next,  it  will 
be  quite  likely  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  a  perpetual  if  not  a  con- 
stantly increasing  burden  upon  the  people.  Our  country  is  full  of  enterprise  and  resources. 
The  debt  will  be  lightened  every  year  with  great  rapidity  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  pop- 
tiUtion.  With  a  proper  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  with  a  revenue  sys- 
ton  adapted  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  not  oppressing  it,  the  debt  may  be  paid 
Wore  the  expiration  of  the  present  century.  The  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  shall  bring 
about  such  a  result  is  vindicated,  in  advance,  by  the  history  of  nations  whose  people  are 
budened  with  inherited  debts  and  with  no  prospect  of  relief  for  themselves  or  their  posterity. 
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In  his  last  report  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  treas- 
ury at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  at  some  sabseqaent  periods,  alluding 
especially  to  the  emergency  in  the  spring  of  1865,  arising  from  the  very 
large  requisitions  i^hich  were  waiting  for  payment,  and  the  still  larger 
requisitions  that  were  to  be  provided  for,  to  enable  the  War  Department 
to  pay  arrearages  due  to  the  army,  and  other  expenses  which  had  already 
been  incurred  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In  briefly  reviewing 
the  adnunistration  of  the  treasury  from  April,  1865,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  state  how  much  of  the  large  revenue  receipts  had  been 
expended  in  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  during  the  war;  and  he  would 
not  undertake  to  do  it  now  did  not  misapprehension  exist  in  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  government  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities,  prejudicial  to  both  the  law-making  and  law-executing 
branches  of  the  government. 

The  war  was  virtually  closed  in  April,  1865.  On  the  first  day  of  that 
month  the  public  debt  amounted,  according  to  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  department,  to  $2,366,955,077  34.  On  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber following  it  amounted  to  $2,757,689,571  43,  having  increased  in 
four  months  $390,734,494  00.  From  that  period  it  continued  to  decline 
until  November  1, 1867,  when  it  had  faUen  to  $2,491,504,450.  On  the 
first  day  of  November  last,  it  had  risen  to  $2,527,129,552  82.  By  this 
statement  it  appears  that  between  the  first  day  of  April,  1865,  and  the 
first  day  of  September  of  the  same  year  the  debt  increased  $390,734,494  09, 
and  that  between  the  first  day  of  September,  1865,  and  the  first  day  ol 
November,  1868,  it  decreased  $230,560,018  61 ;  and  that  on  the  last  day 
mentioned  it  was  $160,174,475  48  larger  than  it  was  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1865.  Since  then  the  Treasurer's  receipts  firom  all  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  as  follows: 

For  April,  May,  and  June,  1865 $83,519,164  13 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866.... 558,032,620  06 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867 490, 634, 010  27 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,1868 405,638,083  32 

June  30  to  November  1, 1868 124, 652, 184  42 

Total  of  receipts 1, 662, 476, 062  20 

To  which  should  be  added  the  increase  of  the  debt 
between  the  first  day  of  April,  1866,  and  the  first 
day  of  November,  1868 160,174,475  48 


1, 822, 6,50, 537  68 


This  exhibit  shows  that  the  large  sum  of  $1,822,650,537  68  was 
exi)ended  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  of  other  demands  upon  the 
treasury  in  three  years  and  seven  months,  being  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  $508,646,661  68. 
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If  the  statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  fisst  day  of  Aprils  1865^ 
had  included  all  debts  due  at  that  time,  and  $1,822,650,537  68  had 
really  been  expended  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  between  that  day  and 
the  first  day  of  November  last,  there  would  have  been  a  profligacy 
and  a  recklessness  in  the  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys  discred- 
itable to  the  government  and  disheartening  to  tax-payers.  Fortu- 
nately this  is  not  the  fact.  That  statement,  (as  is  true  of  all  other 
monthly  statements  of  the  treasury,)  exhibited  only  the  adjusted  debt, 
according  to  the  books  of  the  treasury,  and  did  not,  and  could  not, 
include  the  large  sums  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  great  Union  army 
(nombering  at  that  time  little  less  than  a  million  of  men)  for  ^^  pay"  and 
for  ^<  bountaes,"  or  on  claims  of  various  kinds  which  must  of  necessity 
have  been  unsettled.  For  the  purpose  of  putting  this  matter  right,  the 
Secretary  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  firom  the  War  and  Kavy  Depart- 
ments how  much  of  their  respective  disbursements,  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  has  been  in  pa3rment  of  debts  properly  chargeable  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war.    The  following  is  the  result  of  his  inquiries : 

By  the  War  Department $595,431,125  90 

By  the  Navy  Department 35,000,000  00 

It  has  been  imx>088ible  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  amount  of 
sach  debts  paid  by  the  Navy  Department,  but  sufficient  information  has 
been  received  to  justify  the  Secretary  in  estimating  it  in  round  numbers 
at  thirty-five  millions,  which  is  probably  an  under  rather  than  over-esti- 
mate. The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  have  been  fiimished 
in  detail,  and  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct. 

These  figures  show  that  the  money  expended  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  between  the  first  day  of  April,  1865,  and  the  first  day  of 
Xovember,  1868,  on  claims  justiy  chargeable  to  the  expenses  of  the  war, 

amounted  to $630,431,125  90 

To  which  should  be  added  amount  advanced  to  the 

Pacific  roads 42,194,000  00 

Amount  paid  for  Alaska 7,200,000  00 


679, 825, 125  90 


Deducting  this  sum  firom  the  amount  of  the  revenues,  $1,662,476,062  20, 
and  $160,174,475  48,  the  increase  of  the  public  debt— the  remainder, 
•1,142,825,411  78,  or  an  average  of  $318,928,021  89  per  annum,  is  the 
amount  actually  expended  in  the  pa3rment  of  current  expenses  and 
interest 

It  is  thus  shown  that  within  a  period  of  three  years  and  seven  months, 
the  revenues  or  the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  revenue  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,662,496,062  20,  and  that  $630,431,125  90  were  paid 
on  debts  which  were  actually  due  at  the  close  of  the  wax,  and  for  boun- 
ties which,  like  the  pay  of  the  army,  were  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.    Adding  the  amount  thus  paid  to  the  debt  as  exhibited  by  the 


• 
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books  of  the  treasury^on  the  first  day  of  April,  1865,  it  appears  that  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  $2,997,386,203  24,  and  that 
the  actual  redaction  has  been  $470,256,650  42 ;  and  but  for  the  advances 
to  the  Pacific  roads,  and  the  amount  paid  ibr  Alaska,  would  have  been 
$519,650,650  42. 

Nothing  can  better  exhibit  the  greatness  of  the  resources  of  this  young 
nation  than  this  statement,  or  show  more  clearly  its  ability  to  make 
"  short  work''  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  immense  revenues  have  been  collected  while  one- 
third  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  resulting 
from  its  terrible  struggle  to  separate  itself  from  the  Union,  with  its 
political  condition  unsettled,  and  its  industry  in  a  great  degree  paralyzed ; 
and  while  also  the  other  two-thirds  were  slowly  recovering  from  the 
drain  upon  their  productive  labor  and  resources — a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  a  gigantic  and  protracted  war. 

The  Secretary  has  noticed  with  deep  regret  indications  of  a  growing 
sentiment  in  Congress — ^notwithstandingthefavorableexhibitswhichhave 
been  from  time  to  time  made  of  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  country — 
in  favor  of  a  x>o8tponement  of  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  until  the  national  resources  shall  be  so  increased  as  to  make  the 
payment  of  it  more  easy.  If  this  sentiment  shall  so  prevail  as  to  give 
direction  to  the  action  of  the  government,  he  would  feel  that  a  very 
great  error  had  been  committed,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  severe 
misfortune  to  the  country.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  never 
be  so  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  debt  ^s  at  the 
present  time.  Now,  the  necessity  for  its  creation  is  better  understood 
and  appreciated  than  it  can  be  at  a  ftiture  day.  Now,  it  is  regarded  by 
a  large  majority  of  tax-payers  as  a  part  of  the  great  price  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  government,  and,  therefore,  a  sacred  debt.  The 
longer  the  reduction  of  it  is  postponed  the  greater  will  be' the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it,  and  the  more  intolerable  will  seem  to  be 
the  burden  of  taxation.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  renews  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  his  first  report,  that  a  certain  definite  sum  i3e 
annually  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the 
debt.  The  amount  suggested  was  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  As 
the  debt  is  considerably  smaller  than  its  maximum  was  estimated  at,  the 
amount  to  be  so  applied  annually  might  now  safely  be  fixed  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  estimate 
already  made  in  this  report 

The  subject  of  the  currency  in  which  the  five-twenty  bonds  may  be 
paid — agitated  for  some  time  past — ^was  freely  discussed  during  the 
recent  x)olitical  canvass,  and  made  a  question  upon  which  parties,  to 
some  extent,  were  divided.  The  premature  and  unfortunate  agitation 
and  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  damaging  to  the  credit  of  the 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  exciting  apprehensions  that 
the  good  fsdth  of  the  nation  might  not  be  maintained,  and  have  thus 
prevented  our  bonds  from  advancing  in  price,  as  they  otherwise  would 
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have  advanced,  after  it  was  perceived  that  tlie  maximnm  of  the  debt 
had  been  reached,  and  have  rendered  fimding  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
too  unpromising  to  be  undertaken.  In  his  rei)ort  in  18G5,  the  Secretary 
naed  the  following  language: 

Before  coDclading  his  remarks  upon  the  national  debt,  the  Secretaiy  would  suggest  thai 
the  credit  of  the  five-twenty  bonds,  issued  under  the  acts  of  February  25, 1862,  and  June  30, 
1864,  would  be  improved  in  Europe,  and  consequently  their  market  value  advanced  at  home, 
if  Congrou  should  declare  that  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  of  these  bonds  is  to  bo 
paid  in  coin.  The  policy  of  the  g^yemment  in  regard  to  its  funded  debt  is  well  understood 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  absence  of  a  provision  in  these  acts  that  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  issued  under  them  should  be  paid  in  coin,  while  such  a  provision  is  contained  in  the 
I  act  onder  which  the  ten-forties  were  issued,  has  created  some  apprehension  in  Europe  that 
the  fiye-twenty  bonds  might  be  called  in  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  paid  in  United 
States  notes.  Although  it  is  not  desirable  that  our  securities  should  be  held  out  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  good  credit  in  foreign  markets  on  account  of  the 
inftoenoe  which  these  markets  exert  upon  our  own.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  all  mis- 
apprehension on  these  points  should  be  removed  by  an  explicit  dedlaration  of  Congress,  that 
these  bonds  are  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

Without  intending  to  criticise  the  inaction  of  Congress  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  the  Secretary  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that^ 
if  his  reconunendations  had  been  adopted,  that  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  much  less  than  it  is^  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  would  ere  this  have  been  in  rapid  progress.  The  Secretary  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  in  this  report.  His  opinions 
ui)on  it  are  well  known  to  Congress  and  the  people.  They  were  defi- 
nitely presented  in  his  report  for  1867,  and  they  remain  unchanged.  He 
begs  leave  merely  to  suggest,  as  he  has  substantially  done  before,  that 
alleviation  of  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  is  to  be  obtained — ^not  in  a 
decrial  of  the  national  credit — ^not  in  threats  of  repudiation — ^not  in  a  fur- 
ther issue  of  irredeemable  notes — not  in  arguments  addressed  to  the  fears 
of  the  bondholders — ^but  in  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  by  Congress, 
that  the  national  faith,  in  letter  and  spirit,  shall  be  inviolably  maintained, 
that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  be  negotiated  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  are  to  be  paid,  when  the  time  of  payment  arrives,  in 
that  currency  which  is  alone  recognized  as  money  in  the  dealings  of  nation 
with  nation.  Let  Congress  say  this  promptly,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
donbt  that  the  credit  of  the  government  will  so  advance  that  within  the 
next  two  years  the  interest  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  debt  can  be 
reduced  to  a  satisfactory  rate.  He  therefore  earnestly  recommends  that 
it  be  declared,  vriithout  delay,  by  joint  resolution,  that  the  principal  of  all 
bonds  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  issue 
1500,000,000  of  bonds,  $50,000,000  of  which  shall  mature  annually;  the 
first  $50,000,000  to  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  lawful  money— 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  rest  in  coin;  and  also  such  further 
amoant  of  bonds  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  outstanding  six  per 
cents,  and  the  non-intere«t  bearing  debt,  payable  in  coin  thirty  years  after 
date,  and  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government,  the  interest  to  be  paid  semi-annually  in  coin,  and  in  no  case 
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to  exceed  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  provided  that  the  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  the  principal  and  interest  of  $500,000,000  of  these 
bonds  payable  at  such  city  or  cities  in  Europe  as  he  may  deem  best 

The  fiafCt  that,  according  to  the  recommendation,  $50,000,000  of  the 
bonds  to  be  issued  are  to  become  due  each  year  for  ten  consecutive  years 
(at  the  expiration  of  which  time  all  of  the  bonds  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government)  would  insure  an  annual  reduction  of  $50,000,000 
of  the  public  debt,  and  impart  a  credit  to  the  other  bonds  which  would 
insure  the  negotiation  of  them  on  favorable  terms. 

Of  the  expediency  of  an  issue  of  bonds  corresponding,  to  some  extent, 
in  amount  with  those  held  in  Europe,  the  interest  and  principal  of  which 
shall  be  paid  in  the  countries  where  they  are  to  be  negotiated,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt.  On  this  point  the  Secretary  used  the  following  lan- 
guage in  his  report  of  1866 : 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  is  not  how  shall  oar  bonds  bo  prevented  from  going 
abroad,  for  a  large  amount  has  already  gone,  and  others  will  follow  as  long  as  our  credit  is 
good  and  we  continue  to  buy  more  than  we  can  pay  for  in  any  other  way,  but  how  shall  they 
be  prevented  from  being  thrown  upon  the  home  market,  to  thwart  our  efforts  in  restoring 
the  specie  standard  7  The  Secretary  sees  no  practicable  method  of  doing  this  at  an  early  day, 
but  by  substituting  for  them  bonds  which,  being  payable  principal  and  interest  in  Europe, 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  returned  when  their  return  is  the  least  to  be  desired.  The  holders  of 
our  securities  in  Europe  are  now  subject  to  great  inconvenience  and  not  a  little  expense  in 
collecting  their  coupons;  and  it  is  supposed  that  five  per  cent.,  or,  perhaps,  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  London  or  Frankfort,  could  be  substituted  for  our  six  per  cents., 
without  any  other  expense  to  the  United  States  than  the  trifling  commissions  to  the  agents 
through  whom  the  exchanges  might  1)6  made.  The  saving  of  interest  to  be  thus  effected 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  item ;  and  the  advantages  of  having  our  bonds  in  Europe  placed 
in  the  hands  of  actual  investors,  is  too  important  to  be  disregarded. 

The  Secretary  has  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  jmnt  than  that  care- 
ful reflection  has  only  strengthened  his  convictions  of  the  correctness  of 
the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  extract 

In  recommending  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  outstanding  six  per  cents.,  the  Secretary  must 
not  be  understood  as  having  changed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expe- 
diency or  the  wisdom  of  the  recommendation  in  his  last  rei)ort — 

That  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing  bonds,  to  be  known  as  the  consolidated  debt  of  the  United 
States,  having  20  years  to  run,  and  redeemable,  if  it  may  be  thought  advisable,  at  an  earlier 
day,  to  be  exchanged  at  par  for  any  and  all  other  obligations  of  the  government,  one-sixth  part 
of  the  interest  on  which,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  at  each  semi-annual  payment,  shall  bo 
reserved  by  the  government,  and  paid  over  to  the  States  according  to  population. 

He  refers  to  what  he  then  said  in  advocacy  of  that  recommendation  as 
an  expression  of  his  well-considered  opinions  at  the  present  time,  and 
he  is  only  prevented  from  repeating  the  recommendation,  by  the  fact 
that  it  met  with  little  approval  at  the  last  session,  and  has  not  grown 
into  favor  since.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  tlie  future  history  of  the  debt 
will  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  unable  to  approve  the  propo- 
sition. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  Ist  ol  July,  1868 : 

DEBT  BEARmO  COIN  nTTEREST. 

5 percent  bonds (221,588,400  00 

6 per eeot  bonds  of  1807  And  1868 6,893,441  80 

6 per eent  bonds,  1881 283,677,200  00 

6  per  cent  5-20  bonds 1,557, 844,  TOO  00 

NaTypenskuLltind : 13,000,000  00 

12,083,003,641  80 

DEBT  BEARING  CURRENCY  DTTEREST. 

epereent  bonds 1^,089,000  00 

S-jesrcomponnd  interest  notes 21,604,890  00 

3-yw  7.30  notes 25,534,900  00 

Spereent  eertificstes 50,000,000  00 

126,228,790  00 

BfATDRED  DEBT  NOT  PRESENTED  FOR  PAYMENT. 

3-jetr  7.30  notes,  dne  August  15,  1867,  and  June  15 

end  Jnly  15. 1863 $12,182,750  00 

Compoond-interest  notes,  matnred  June  10,  July  15, 
Aofpnt  15,  October  15,  and  December  15, 1867,  and 

lhjl5,1868 6,556,920  00 

Bonds, Texas  indemnity 256,000  00 

Treosoiy  notes,  acts  July  17,  1861,  and  prior  tbereto  155,  111, 64 

Bonds,  April  15,1842 6,000  00 

Tiessioy  notes,  March  3,1863 555,492  00 

Temporary  loan 797,029  00 

Ceftificatesofindebtedness 18,000  00  * 

20,527,302  64 

DEBT  BEARING  NO  nVTEREST.^ 

UnitedStates  notes $356,141,723  00 

Ftaetional  currency 32,626,951  75 

Gold  certificates  of  deposit 17,678,640  00 

406, 447, 314  75 

Total  debt 2,636,207,049  19 

Amonnt  in  treasury,  coin $100,500,561  28 

AfflOUDt  in  treasury,  currency 30,505,970  97 

131, 006, 532  25 

Amount  of  debt  less  cash  in  treasury 2,505,200,516  94 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1868 : 

BeedpU from  customs Jl $164,464,599  56 

Bsceipts  from  lands i 1,348,715  41 

ReeeipU  from  direct  tax 1 1,788,145  85 

lUoetptsfrom  internal  revenue 191,087,589  41 

Bcceipts  from  miscellaneous  sources  (of  which  amount  there  was  received 
for  premium  on  bonds  sold  to  redeem  treasury  notes,  the  sum  of 

17,078,20342) 46,949,033  09 

Tota?  raceipts,  exclusive  of  loans $405,638,083  32 
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Expenditures  for  tho  civil  lervice,  (of  which  amoont  there  was  paid  for 

premium  on  purchase  of  treasury  notes  prior  to  mataritj,  $7,001 ,151  04)  (60, 01 1, 018  71 

Expenditures  for  pensions  and  Indians 27,883,069  10 

Expenditures  by  War  Department 123,846,648  G2 

Expenditures  by  Navy  Department 25,775,502  72 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  the  public  debt- 140,424,045  71 

Total  expenditures,  exclnnve  of  principal  of  public  debt ....: |377, 340, 284  86 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditores  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30, 1868 : 

The  receipts  from  customs 

The  receipts  from  lands  ....^ 

The  receipts  from  direct  tax 

The  receipts  from  internal  revenue 

The  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources  (of  which  amount  there  wat 
received  from  premium  on  bonds  sold  to  redeem  Treasuiy  notes  the  sum 
of  $587,725  12 '- 

Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans 

Expenditures  for  the  civil  service,  (of  which  amount  there  was  paid  as  pre- 
mium on  purchase  of  treasury  notes  prior  to  maturity  $300,000,) 

Expenditures  for  pensions  and  Indian.... s 

Expenditures  for  War  Department...  a 

Expenditures  for  Navy  Department 

Expenditures  for  interest  on  public  debt ^ 

Total  ezpenditores,  exclusive  of  principal  of  public  debt 

The  Secretary  estimates  that,  under  existing  laws,  the 
expenditures  for  the  three  quarters  ending  June  30, 18( 
follows: 

From  customs 

From  lands 

From  internal  revenue 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

Beceipts » 

And  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  i)eriod9  if  there  I 
tion  of  the  army,  will  be— 

For  the  civil  service --    { 

For  pensions  and  Indians 

For  War  Department,  including  f6, 000, 000  bounties 

For  Navy  Department 

For  interest  on  public  debt * 

Expendituies  ••«..•.••••••,••.•.••  ••••^.••.•. 2: 


r 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  under  existing  laws  for  the  fiscal  year 
eBding  June  30, 1870,  are  estimated  as  follows: 

FromeastomB $1(10,000,000  00 

From  interual  revenue 140,000,000  00 

Fromlanda 2,000,000  0% 

From miscellaneoxiB  sources 25,000,000  00 

Receipts 327,000,000  00 

The  exx>endituTes  for  the  -same  period,  if  the  expenses  of  the  army 
should  be  kept  up  to  about  the  present  average,  will  be  as  follows: 

ForthedTilserTice $50,000,6(10  00 

For  pensions  and  Indians 30,000,000  00 

For  War  Department J 75,000,000  OO 

For  Nayy  Department 20,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  pablic  debt 128,000,000  00 


« 


Expenditures 303,000,000  00 


The  accompanying  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue 
gives  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  bureau,  and  contains 
many  very  judicious  recommendations  and  suggestions  which  are  worthy 
the  carefol  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  internal  branch  of  the  revenue  service  is  the  one  in  which  the 
people  feel  the  deepest  interest.  The  customs  duties  are  collected  at  a 
few  points,  and  although  paid  eventually  by  the  consumers,  they  are  felt 
only  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  articles 
consumed.  Not  so  with  the  internal  taxes.  These  are  collected  in 
every  jwirt  of  the  Union  j  and  their  burdens  faU,  to  a  large  extent,  directly 
npen  the  tax-payers.  Assessors,  collectors,  inspectors,  detectives — 
necessary  instruments  in  the  colllection  of  the  revenues — are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  village  or  rural  district  where 
their  faces  are  not  seen,  and  where  collections  are  not  made.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  people  are  therefore  directed  to  this  system,  and  it  is  of  the 
git^test.  importance  that  its  administration  should  be  such  as  to  entitle 
it  to  pubic  resi)ect.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Its  demoraliza- 
tion is  admitted;  and  the  question  arises,  where  is  the  remedy!  The 
Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  such  amendments  to 
the  act  as  will  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  in  an  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  qualification  for  revenue  offices. 

Upon  the  subject  of  internal  taxes  the  Secretary  has  already  spoken. 
In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  revenue  officers  he  has  only  to  say,  that 
there  must  be  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  if  the  sys- 
tem is  to  be  rescued  from  its  demoralized  condition.  After  careftd  reflec- 
tion, the  Secretary  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  change  would 
Wlow  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Jencks,  from  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Betrenchment  and  Beform,  on  the  14th  of  May  last,  esitl- 
4  Ab 
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tied  "A  bill  to  regulate  the  civil  service  and  promote  the  efficiency 
thereof."  The  Secretaiy  gives  to  this  bill  his  hearty  approval,  and  refers 
to  the  speech  which  was  made,  upon  its  introduction,  by  the  gentleman 
who  reported  it,  for  an  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  its  provisions,  and 
for  a  truthful  and  graphic  description  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
of  appointments  to  office. 

On  the  5th  day  of  October  last,  the  day  for  their  regular  quarterly 
reports,  the  number  of  national  banks  was  1,644, 17  of  which  were  in 
voluntary  liquidation.  Their  capital  was  $420,634,511 ;  their  discounts, 
$655,875,277  35;  their  circulation,  $295,684,244;  and  their  deposits, 
$601,830,278  40. 

In  no  other  country  was  so  large  a  capital  ever  invested  in  banking, 
under  a  single  system,  as  is  now  invested  in  the  national  banks ;  never 
before  were  the  interests  of  a  i)eople  so  interwoven  with  a  system  of 
banking,  as  are  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  their 
national  banking  system.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  condition 
and  management  of  the  national  banks  should  be,  to  them  and  to  their 
representatives,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern.  That  the  national 
banking  system  is  a  perfect  one  is  not  asserted  by  its  friends;  that  it  is 
a  very  decided  improvement,  as  far  as  circulation  is  regarded,  upon  the 
systems  which  it  has  superseded,  must  be  admitted  by  its  opponents. 
Before  it  was  established,  the  several  States,  whether  in  conformity  witli 
the  Constitution  or  not— jointly  with  the  general  government,  during  the 
existence  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  solely  after  the 
expiration  of  that  charter — excercised  the  power  of  issnmg  bills  of  credit, 
in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  through  institutions  of  their  own  creation, 
and  thus  controlled  the  paper  money,  and  thereby,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  .business  and  commerce  of  the  country.  In  May,  1863,  when  the 
National  Currency  Bureau  was  established  in  Washington,  some  1,500 
banks  organized  under  State  laws,  furnished  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  a  bank-note  currency.  In  some  of  the  Qtates,  banks 
were  compelled  to  protect — ^partially  at  least — the  holders  of  their 
notes  against  loss,  by  deposits  of  seciuities  with  the  proper  authorities. 
In  other  States,  the  capital  of  the  banks  (that  capital  being  wholly  under 
the  control  of  their  managers)  was  the  only  security  for  the  redemption 
of  their  notes.  In  some  States  there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  notes 
that  might  be  issued,  if  secured  according  to  the  requirements  of  their 
statutes,  nor  any  necessary  relation  of  circulation  to  capital.  In  others, 
while  notes  could  be  issued  only  in  certain  proportions  to  capital,  there 
was  no  restriction  upon  the  number  of  banks  that  might  be  organized. 
The  notes  of  a  few  banks,  being  payable  or  redeemable  at.  commercial 
centres,  were  current  in  most  of  the  States,  while  the  notes  of  other 
banks  (perhaps  just  as  solvent)  were  uncurrent  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
.States  by  whose  authority  they  were  issued.  How  valueless  were  the 
notes  of  many  of  the  State  banks  is  still  keenly  remembered  by  the 
thousands  who  suffered  by  their  insolvency.  The  direct  losses  sustained 
1)y  the  people  by  an  unsecured  bank-note  circulation,  and  the  indirect 
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losses  to  the  country  resulting  from  the  deranged  exchanges,  caused  by 
a  local  currency  constantly  subject  to  the  manipulations  of  money  chan- 
gers, and  from  the  utter  unsuitableness  of  such  a  currency  to  the  circum- 
stauces  of  the  country,  can  be  counted  by  millions.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  circulation  of  the  State  banks  with  that  furnished  by 
the  national  banks,  to  vindicate  the  superiority  of  the  present  system. 
Under  the  national  banking  system,  the  government  which  authorizes 
the  issue  of  bank  notes,  and  compels  the  people  to  receive  them  as  money, 
assomes  its  just  responsibility  and  guarantees  their  payment.  This  is 
tUe  feature  which  especially  distinguishes  it  from  others  and  gives  to  it 
its  greatest  value. 

llie  object  of  the  Secretary,  however,  in  referring  to  the  national  banks 
is  not  to  extol  them,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  accom- 
panying instructive  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  especi- 
ally to  that  part  of  it  which  exhibits  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  banks  in  the  commercial  metropolis,  and  to  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  act. 

On  the  5th  day  of  October  last,  the  loans  or  discounts  of  the  banks  in 
the  city  of  New  York  amounted  to  $163,034,070  23,  only  $90,000,000  of. 
which  consisted  of  commercial  paper,  the  balance  being  chiefly  made  up 
'Of  what  are  known  as  loans  on  call,  that  is  to  say,  of  loans  on  coUatends, 
sabject  to  be  called  in  at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks.  Merchants  or 
manufacturers  cannot,  of  course,  borrow  on  such  terms,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  loans  are  confined  mainly  to  persons  dealing,  or  rather 
speculating,  in  stocks  or  coin.  This  statement  shows  to  what  extent  the 
business  of  the  banks  in  New  York  has  been  diverted  from  legitimat;e 
channels,  and  how  deeply  involved  the  banks  have  become  in  the  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous  speculations  of  the  street. 

The  deposits  of  these  institutions  on  the  day  mentioned  amounted  to 
(226,6^,655  80,  and  of  their  assets  $113,332,689  20  consisted  of  ceilain 
cash  items  which  were  in  fact  mainly  certified  checks,  which  had  been 
passed  to  the  credit  of  depositors,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the 
$226,645,655  80  of  deposits,  although  the  banks  always  deduct  such 
checks  from  their  deposits  in  making  up  their  statement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  their  estimates  for  reserves.  It  is  understood  to 
be  the  practice  of  a  niunber  of  the  banks  (perhaps  the  practice  exists  to 
a  limited  extent  in  all)  to  certify  the  checks  of  their  customers  in  advance 
of  the  deposits  out  of  which  they  are  expected  to  be  paid ;  in  other  words, 
to  certify  checks  to  be  good,  under  an  agreement  between  the  banks  and 
the  drawers  that  the  money  to  protect  them  shall  be  deposited  during 
the  day,  or  at  least  before  the  checks,  which  go  through  the  clearing- 
honse,  can  be  presented  for  payment.  The  Secretary  has  learned  with 
great  surprise  that  a  number  of  banks — generally  regarded  as  being 
wder  judicious  management — certify  in  a  single  day  the  checlgs  of 
^k  and  gold  brokers  to  many  times  the  amount  of  their  capitals,  with. 
no  money  actually  on  deposit  for  the  protection  of  the  checks  at  the 
time  of  their  certification.    A  more  dangerous  practice,  or  one  more 
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inconsistent  with  prudent,  not  te  say  honest  banking,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  unauthorized  by  the  act,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  severe 
penalties.  Aside  from  the  risk  incurred  by  this  reckless  method  of  bank- 
ing, the  effect  of  such  practices  is  tp  foster  speculation  by  creating  infla- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  that  fictitious  credit  which  is  so 
injurious  to  the  regular  business  of  the  city,  and  to  the  business  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  feel  and  are  affect'Cd  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
commercial  centre.  It  is  Uiis  very  dangerous  practice,  combined  with 
the  more  general  practice  of  making  loans  "on  call,''  which  leads  to 
unsafe  extensions  of  credits,  and  makes  many  of  the  banks  in  Kew  York 
helpless  when  the  money  market  is  stringent.  Can  anything  be  more 
discreditable  to  the  banks  of  the  great  emporium  of  the  country,  or 
afford  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their  imprudent  management,  than 
the  fact,  that  with  a  capital — ^including  their  surplus  and  their  undivided 
profits — of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  withdrawal  fix)m  circula- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  legal  tender  notes,  by  combinations  for 
speculative  purposes,  can  create  a  money  stringency,  by  which  not  only 
the  stock  market  is  broken  down,  but  the  entire  business  of  the  city, 
and  to  some  extent  the  business  of  the  country  is  injuriously  affected. 
If  the  bapks  were  no  more  extended  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  had  proi;)er 
control  over  their  customers,  no  such  combinations  would  be  likely  to  be 
formed,  or  if  formed,  they  would  utterly  fail  of  their  object. 

These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  all  of  the  banks  in  New 
York,  for  some  of  them  are  strictly  commercial  institutions,  and  are 
under  the  control  of  men  who  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  talents 
and  their  conservatism.  They  are,  however,  applicable  to  them  as  a 
class,  and  they  undoubtedly  apply  in  some  measure  to  many  banks  in 
other  cities. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller  that  all  national  banks  be 
prohibited  by  law  from  certifying  checks  which  are  not  drawn  ux)on  de- 
posits actually  existing  at  the  time  the  checks  are  certified  to  be  good, 
is  heartily  concurred  in. 

The  Secretary  ha«  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
paying  interest  on  deposits — tending,  as  it  does,  to  keep  the  banks  con- 
stantly extended  in  their  discounts — ^is  injudicious  and  unsafe.  He 
therefore  approves  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller  that 
national  banks  be  prohibited  from  paying  interest  on  bank  or  individual 
balances. 

The  Secretary  also  agrees  with  the  Comptroller  in  his  recommendation 
that  authority  be  given  to  him  to  call  upon  the  banks  for  reports  on  days 
to  be  fixed  by  himself.  If  a  reserve  is  necessary,  it  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand,  and  the  business  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  preparation  of  the  banks  for  the  quarterly  reports. 

He  views  of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  central 
redeeming  agency  for  the  national  banks  have  been  frequently  presented, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  them. 
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There  are  other  suggestions  in  the  Comptroller's  report  deserving  the 

attention  of  Congress,  which  the  Secretary  lacks  the  time  to  consider. 

There  is  one  subject,  howe^rer,  not  discussed  by  the  Comptroller,  to 

which  the  Secretaiy  invites  special  attention. 

Although  the  national  banking  system  should  be  relieved  from  the 
limitation  now  imposed  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes  that  may 
he  issued,  this  cannot  safely  be  done  as  long  as  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  continues.    Nevertheless,  measures  should  at  once  be  adopted 
to  remedy,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  inequality  which  exists  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  circulation.    As  the  government  has,  by  the  tax  upon 
the  notes  of  State  banks,  deprived  the  States  of  the  power  of  furnishing 
facilities  to  their  citizens,  it  is  obviously  just  that  those  States  which  are 
thus  deprived  of  these  facilities,  or  which  do  not  share  equally  with 
other  States  in  the  benefits  of  the  national  banking  system,  should  be 
supphed  with  both  banks  and  notes.    There  are  two  modes  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplishea :    One  by  reducing  the  circulation  of  the 
banks  of  large  capital  only ;  the  other  by  limiting  the  amount  of  notes 
to  be  furnished  to  all  the  banks — say  to  70  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
capitals.    The  latter  mode  is  preferable,  as  by  it  no  discrimination  would 
be  made  between  the  banks,  and  aU  would  be  strengthened  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  liabilities,  and  by  a  release  of  a  part  of  their  means  now 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  which  would  be  of  material  service  to 
them  in  the  preparation  they  must  make  for  a  return  to  specie  payments. 
If  a  redeeming  agency  should  be  established,  the  reduction  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  existing  banks  could  be  effected  as  rapidly  a^  new  banks 
can  be  organized  in  the  western  and  southern  States  where  they  are 
needed. 

The  new  Territory  of  Alaska  has  been  the  object  of  much  attention 
during  the  past  year,  but  its  distance  and  the  uncertainty  and  infre- 
quency  of  communication  with  it,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  its 
condition,  have  somewhat  embarrassed  the  department  in  organizing 
therein  a  satisfactory  revenue  system. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  the  administration, 
by  special  agency,  (which,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  machinery,  was 
of  necessity  resorted  to,)  has  been  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a 
collector,  to  reside  at  Sitka,  who  left  for  his  post  in  September  last,  and 
kas  probably,  ere  this,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

A  gentleman  from  this  department  accompanied  him  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing the  collection  service  on  a  proper  foundation,  and  in  perfecting 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

Kecognizing  also  the  vast  importance  of  reliable  information  on  mat- 
ters not  immediately  connected  with  these  objects,  but  having  neverthe- 
less a  most  important  bearing  upon  them  more  or  less  direct,  another 
agent,  long  familiar  with  that  country,  was,  at  the  same  time,  despatched 
^th  directions  to  apply  himself  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  natural 
resources,  the  inducements  and  probable  channels  of  trade,  and  the  needs 
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of  commerce  in  the  way  of  lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation.  He  was 
also  particularly  intrusted  with  a  supervision  of  the  fur  interests,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  {prohibiting  the  killing  of  the  most  valuable 
fur-bearing  animals. 

The  existence  of  coal  at  numerous  points  has  been  known  for  years, 
and  some  of  the  beds  were  worked  by  the  Eussians,  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess; none,  however,  has  been  hitherto  procured  on  the  North  American 
Pacific  coast  equal  to  that  from  the  Nanaimo  mines,  on  Vancouver's 
island;  and  this,  though  raised  from  a  considerable  depth,  is  not  of 
superior  quality.  The  officers  of  the  cutters  were  therefore  instructed 
to  explore  the  coast  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  supply  and  the  quality  of  coal  in  the  Territory.  A  number  of  locali- 
ties producing  coal  were  visited,  including  the  abandoned  Eussian  mines, 
but  at  none  did  the  outcroppings  exhibit  any  flattering  promise  except 
on  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet.  There,  near  Port  Kenay,  about  700  miles 
from  Sitka,  were  found  upon  the  cliffs  numerous  parallel  veins  extend- 
ing many  miles  along  the  shore.  Some  of  the  coal  taken  from  them 
proved  to  be  superior  to  that  taken  from  the  Kanaimo  mines.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  supply  is  abundant  and  the  quality  fair. 

The  protection  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  is  a  matter  of  imiK)rtance 
I  hardly  to  be  overrated.  In  consequence  of  information  received  last 
!:  spring,  the  captain  of  the  "  Wayanda"  was  directed  to  visit,  as  early  in 
the  season  as  practicable,  the  islands  in  Behring^s  sea,  where  the  tar 
feeal  chiefly  abounds.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  George's  islands, 
he  found  there  several  large  parties  engaged  in  hunting  the  animals  indis- 
criminately, and  in  traffic  with  the  natives  in  ardent  spirits  and  other 
forbidden  articles.  Quarrels  had  arisen,  and  the  natives  complained  that 
the  reckless  and  unskilful  movements  of  the  new  hunters  had  already 
driven  the  animals  from  some  of  their  usual  haunts.  The  captain  of  the 
cutter  instituted  such  measures  as  he  felt  authorized  to  institute  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  animals  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

The  preservation  of  these  animals,  by  the  observance  of  strict  regula- 
tions in  hunting  them,  is  not  only  a  matter  ofthe  highest  importance  iu 
an  economical  view,  but  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  natives.  Hith- 
erto, seals  have  been  hunted  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  Eussiancom- 
pany,  and  exclusively  by  the  natives,  who  are  trained  from  children  to 
that  occupation,  and  derive  from  it  their  clothing  and  subsistence.  They 
have  been  governed  by  exact  and  stringent  rules  as  to  the  time  of  hunt- 
ing, and  the  number  and  kind  of  seals  to  be  taken.  It  is  recommended 
that  these  rules  be  continued  by  legal  enactment,  and  that  the  existing 
law  prohibiting  absolutely  the  killing  of  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otter  be 
repealed,  as  starvation  of  the  people  would  result  from  its  strict  enforce- 
ment. The  natives  (with  the  exception  of  the  Indians  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Tenitory,  who  are  fierce  and  warlike)  are  a  gentle,  harmless 
race,  easy  to  govern,  but  of  great  enterprise  and  daring  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
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game— many  of  them  passing  annually  in  their  skin  caiioes  from  the 
main  land  and  Aleutian  islands  to  the  islands  of  St.  Panl  and  St.  George, 
a  distance  of  about  150  mi^^,  through  a  strong  sea,  and  returning  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  hunt. 

The  seals  are  extremely  timid  and  cautious.  They  approach  their  accus- 
tomed grounds  each  year  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  sending 
advance  parties  to  reconnoitre,  and  at  once  forsaking  places  where  they 
are  alarmed  by  unusual  or  unwelcome  visitors.  They  have  beon  in  this 
way  driven  from  point  to  point,  and  have  taken  reftige  in  these  remote 
islands,  whence,  if  they  are  now  driven,  they  must  resort  to  the  Asiatic 
coast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  without  proper  regulations  for  hunt- 
ing, these  valuable  animals,  and  the  more  valuable  but  le^ss  numerous 
sea  otters,  a  very  profitable  trade  will  very  soon  be  entirely  destroyed. 

The  United  States  cannot  of  course  administer  such  a  trade  as  a 
government  monopoly,  and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  grant 
the  exclusive  privDege  of  taking  these  animals  to  a  responsible  comi)any 
for  a  series  of  years,  limiting  the  number  of  skins  to  be  taken  annually 
by  stringent  provisions.  A  royalty  or  tax  might  be  imposed  upon  each 
skin  taken,  and  a  revenue  be  thus  secured  sufticient  to  pay  a  large  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Territory. 

Onr  relations  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  transit  of  m%rchandise  between  their  interior  trading  posts  and  the 
sea-coast,  by  way  of  Stikine  river,  will  doubtless  require  early  attention, 
bat  at  present  the  Secretary  is  not  sufficiently  advised  to  offer  any  recom- 
mendations upon  the  subject. 

The  recent  political  changes  in  Spain,  and  the  indications  of  a  more 
liberal  commercial  policy  on  her  part,  before  the  revolution  took  place, 
add  force  to  the  remarks  and  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  in  his 
last  report,  in  regard  to  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country. '  He 
again  strongly  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  July  13, 1832,  and 
Jane  30, 1834,  so  that  Spanish  vessels  may  be  subject  to  our  general 
laws,  which  are  ample  to  afford  protection  against  unfriendly  Spanish 
legidation,  and  ai*e  free  from  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  administra- 
tioQ  which  exist  under  these  sjiecial  enactments. 

The  Secretary  asks  attention  to  the  necessity  of  more  exact  and  strin- 
gent law^  respecting  the  carriage  of  passengers,  and  also  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  shall  settle,  so  far  as  they  can  be  settled  in  this  manner,  some  of 
the  vexed  questions  arising  under  steamboat  laws. 

It  is  necessary  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  at  other  times  stated,  in 
regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  tax  fund  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  marine  hospitals,  notwithstanding  the  economy  which, 
daring  the  past  year,  has  reduced  the  expenditures  more  than  $12,000. 
It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  hospitals  are  and  must  be, 
tmless  the  rate  of  the  tax  is  largely  increased,  a  constant  drain  upon 
the  treasury.    • 

The  revenue  cutter  service  now  comprises  25  steamers,  and  17  sailing 
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Teasels.  Of  the  six  steamers  on  the  lakes,  all  but  one  are  at  present, 
agreeably  to  the  views  of  Congress,  out  of  commission,  the  "Sherman'' 
alone  being  in  active  service.  ^ 

Five  of  the  steamers  on  the  sea-coast  are  small  tugs,  from  40  to  60  tons 
burden,  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  which  at  the  leading  ports — as  sub- 
stitutes for  ordinary  row-boats  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  light  cut- 
ters on  the  other,  both  in  the  harbor  duties  of  inspection  and  police, 
and  in  the  jirevention  and  detection  of  smuggling — ^have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  by  experience,  that  it  is  thought  they  should  be 
employed  still  more  extensively  than  they  now  are.  Upon  the  lakes,  in 
particular,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  they  should  be  sub- 
stijbuted  for  the  large  steamers  now  there,  which  should,  with  one  excep- 
tion, be  sold,  as  they  are  depreciating  in  value  and  are  a  useless  exx)ense. 
The  exception  is  the  "  S*  P.  Chase,''  which  is  of  such  dimensions  thatsho 
might  be  brought  to  the  sea-coast,  where  she  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
This  would  probably  be  preferable  to  a  sale  of  her  where  she  lies.  The 
schooner  "Black,"  being  old  and  not  fit  for  further  service,  has  been  sold. 
The  "Morris"  also  is  about  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  same  reason.  Tho 
steamer  "Nemaha,"  stationed  at  Norfolk,  has  been  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental fire. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  "Wayanda"  in  Alaska,  and  the  "Lincoln" 
at  San  Francisco,  both  in  excellent  condition ;  the  schocfcer  "  Reliance," 
recently  ordered  to  Sitka,  is  also  in  good  order.  The  schooner  "  Lane," 
at  Puget  sound,  is  old  and  unfit  for  the  requirements  of  that  station. 

The  addition  of  several  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  by  the  purchase 
of  Alaska,  renders  the  cutter  force  in  the  Pacific  inadequate  for  even  the 
ordinary  duties  pertaining  to  the  service,  without  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional demands  upon  it  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  recommendation  heretofore  made  that  two  first-class  steamers  be 
built  or  purchased  for  the  western  coast  is  therefore  renewed.  A  steam 
cutter  is  also  needed  for  Charleston,  and  one  for  the  coast  of  Texas. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  18G6,  the  Secretary  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Li  his  report  of  last  year  he  again  referred  to  it  in  the 
following  language : 

The  BhippiDg  interest  o^  the  Umted  States,  to  a  great  degree  prostrated  by  the  war,  has 
not  revived  during  the  past  year.  Our  ship-yards  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  inactive.  Oar 
surplus  products  are  being  chiefly  transported  to  foreign  countries  in  foreign  vessels.  Tho 
Secretary  is  still  forced  to  admit,  in  the  language  of  his  last  report,  **  that  with  unequallod 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  materials,  and  with  acknowledged  skill  in  ship-building,  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast,  indented  with  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  with  surplus  pro- 
ducts that  require  in  their  transportation  a  large  and  increasing  tonnage,  we  can  neither  prof- 
fitably  build  phips  nor  successfully  compete  with  English  ships  in  the  transportation  of  our 
own  productions. 

No  change  for  tho  better  has  taken  place  since  that  report  was  made.  On  the  contrary, 
the  indications  are  that  the  great  ship-building  interest  of  the  eastern  and  middle  Stafes  has 
been  steadily  declining,  and  that  consequently  the  United  States  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  a 
i?rGat  maritime  power.    A  return  to  specie  payments  will  do  much,  but  will  not  be  sufficient 
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to  avert  this  declension  and  give  activity  to  our  ship-yards.  The  materials  which  enter  into 
the  eoDstraction  of  vessels  should  bo  relieved  from  taxation  by  means  of  drawbacks ;  or  if 
this  nay  be  regarded  as  impracticable,  subsidies  might  be  allowed  as  an  offset  to  taxation. 
If  subsidies  are  objectionable,  then  itiis  recommended  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  registra- 
tioQ  of  foreign-built  vessels  be  removed,  so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  cannot 
profitably  build  vessels,  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  them  in  the  cheapest  market.  It  is 
ceftaialy  unwise  to  retain  upon  the  statute-books  a  law  restrictive  upon  commorco  when  it  no 
looger  accomplishes  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacte 

What  was  said  by  the  Secretary  in  1866  and  1867,  apon  this  subject, 
is  true  at  the  present  time,  and  he  therefore  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
rei»8at  his  recommendations.  The  shipping  interest  was  not  only  pros- 
trated by  the  war,  but  its  continued  depression  is  attributable  to  the 
financial  legislation,  and  the  high  taxes  consequent  upon  the  war.  The 
honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  demand  its  restoration. 

Accompanying  this  report  there  is  a  very  accurate  and  instructive  chart, 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Nimmo,  jr.,  a  clerk  in  this  department,  which  presents, 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  progress  of  ship-building  in  the  United  States 
from  1817  to  1868. 

Since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  June  4, 1854,  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  no  favorable  opportunity  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  has  been  presented.  Can- 
ada has  yet  to  consolidate  a  i)olitical  confederation  with  the  other 
English  colonies  %nd  possessions  on  this  continent,  and  until  the  hos- 
tility of  Nova  Scotia  to  that  measure  is  removed,  and  the  concurrence 
of  Xorthwest  British  America  is  secured,  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  are 
inno  situation  to  make  an  adequate  i)roposition  to  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  the  great  concession  of  an  exceptional  tariff,  on  our 
northern  frontier,  in  favor  of  the  leading  Canadian  staples.  On  the 
other  hand,  until  the  United  States  shall  have  fully  matured  a  satis- 
factory system  of  duties,  external  as  well  as  internal,  the  Secretary 
vould  be  indisposed  to  favor  any  special  arrangement  which  would 
remove  any  material  branch  of  the  revenue  system  from  legislative  con- 
trol Meanwhile,  a  Canadian  policy  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  canals  to  dimensions  adequate  to  pass  vessels  of  one 
thonsand  tons  burden  from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  will  doubt- 
less be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  any  substantial  renewal,  by  treaty 
or  legislation,  of  the  former  arrangement.  The  discussions  and  experi- 
ence of  the  last  twelve  months  are  regarded,  by  the  Secretary,  as  x^ar- 
ranting  an  authoritative  comparison  of  views  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  event  this  department  will  cheerfiilly  contribute, 
by  all  appropriate  means,  to  comprehensive  measures  which  shall  assim- 
ilate the  revenue  systems  of  the  respective  countries,  make  their  markets 
matoally  available,  and  for  all  commercial  or  social  purposes  render  the 
frontier  as  nearly  an  imaginary  line  as  possible.  There  certainly  seems 
»<>  just  reason  why  all  the  communities  on  the  American  continent 
nii^t  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  Zollverein  of  the  German  states. 
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The  progress  of  the  coast  survey  has  been  satisfactory  and  commen- 
surate with  the  appropriations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  that  work.    During  the  past  year,  surveys  have 
been  in  progress  in  the  following  localities,  named  in  geographical  order, 
viz :  On  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  Penobscot  bay  and  on  the  islands  lying 
within  its  entrance;  on  the  shores  of  St.  George's  and  Medomak  rivers; 
in  Muscongus  bay;  on  the  estuaries  of  Quohogbay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portland;  completing  all  the  in-shore  work  between  the  Penobscot  and 
Cape  Elizabeth.    In  Massachusetts,  between  Barnstable  and  Monomoy, 
completing  the  survey  of  Cape  Cod.    In  Khode  Island,  on  the  western 
part  of  Narraganset  bay.    In  New  York,  at  Bondout  and  in  the  bay  of 
New  York.    In  New  Jersey,  on  the  coast  near  the  head  of  Barnegat  bay. 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac  river  and  the  southern  part 
of  Chesapeake  bay.    In  North  Carolina,  in  Pamlico  sound  and  on  its 
western  shore,  including  Neuse  and  Bay  rivers,  and  off  the  coast  north 
of  Hatteras.    In  South  Carolina,  on  the  estuaries  of  Port  Eoyal  sound.. 
In  Georgia,  on  St.  Catherine's,  Doboy,  and  St.  Andrew's  sounds ;  in  the 
Norida  straits  and  in  the  bay  between  the  keys  and  main  shore  of  Flor- 
ida.   On  the  coast  between  Pensacola  and  Mobile  entrances.    At  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Galveston,  Matagorda,  and  Coitus 
Christi  bays,  on  the  coast  of  Texas.    In  California,  surveying  parties 
have  been  at  work  on  the  coast  between  Buenav'enturi  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara^ at  Point  Sal,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco.    In  Oregon, 
on  Yaquina  bay,  Columbia  and  Malheur  rivers.    In  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, on  Fuca  straits  and  in  Puget  soiuid. 

In  the  Coast  Survey  office,  48  charts  have  been  entirely  or  partially 
engraved  during  the  year,  of  which  19  have  been  published.  Regular 
obser\'^ations  of  the  tides  at  seven  principal  stations  have  been  kept  up, 
and  tide  tables  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  ensuing  year 
have  been  published.  A  new  edition  of  the  Directory  or  Coast  Pilot 
for  the  western  coast  has  been  prepared,  and  a  preliminary  guide  for 
the  northwestern  coast  has  been  compiled. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  operations  of  the  coast  survey  during  the  past 
year  shows  the  great  scope  of  that  work,  which  has  justly  earned  a  large 
measure  of  public  favor.  Its  importance  to  the  commerce  and  na\igatioa 
of  the  country  are  now  well  understood,  nor  can  its  incidental  contribu- 
tions to  science  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  work  should  be  pressed  steadily  forward,  with  means  sufficient  for 
the  most  effective  working  of  the  existing  organization,  so  that  it  may 
embrace,  at  no  distant  period,  the  whole  of  our  extended  coast  line  within 
its  operations,  including  the  principal  harbors  in  oilr  newly-acquired  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska. 

The  report  of  the  Light-house  Board  is  as  usual  an  interesting  one.  No 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  conducted  with  more  ability  or 
with  a  more  strict  regard  to  the  public  interests  than  this. 

In  view  of  the  extension  of  the  light-house  system,  consequent  upon 
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the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  acquisition  of  sear 
coast  territory,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  some  authoritative  deflui- 
tion  of  the  limit  to  which  aids  to  navigation  shall  be  extended  by  the 
general  government  shonld  be  established. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  general  government  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  more  than  to  thoroughly  provide  the  sea  and  lake' 
coasts  with  lights  of  high  order,  both  stationary  and  floating,  and  so  to 
place  lights  of  inferior  order  as  to  enable  vessels  to  reach  secure  anchor- 
ages at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  31, 1852,  establishing  the  Light- 
house Board,  directs  that  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  twelve  districts.  It  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to 
increase  the  number  of  districts  to  fourteen. 

Tlie  business  of  the  bureau  would  be  facilitated  if  Congress  should 
confer  the  franking  privilege  upon  the  Light-house  Board  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  it  is  now  exercised  by  the  several 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  director 
of  the  mint,  which  contains  the  usual  statistics  of  the  coinage  of  the 
coantiy,  and  various  suggestions  and  recommendations,  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  total  .value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at  the  mint  and  branches 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $27,166,318  70,  of  which  $25,472,894  82  was 
in  gold,  and  $1,693,423  88  in  silver.  Deducting  there  dei)osit,  the  amount 
of  actual  deposit  was  $24,591,325  84. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was  in  gold  coin,  $18,114,425;  gold  bars, 
♦6,026,810  06;  silver  coin,  $1,136,750;  silver  bars,  $456,236  40;  nickel, 
copi)er,  and  bronze  coinage,  (one,  two,  three,  and  five-cent  pieces,) 
$1,713,385;  total  coinage,  $20,964,560;  total  bars  stamped,  $6,483,046  54. 

The  gold  dei)Osits  of  domestic  production  were :  at  Philadelphia, 
$1,300,338  53 ;  at  San  Francisco,  $14,850,117  84 ;  at  New  York, 
$5,409,996  55 ;  at  Denver,  $357,935  11.  The  silver  deposits  were  at 
Philadelphia,  $67,700  78;  at  San  Francisco,  $651,239  05;  at  New  York, 
$262,312  96i  at  Denver,  $5,082  67. 

The  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  foreign  production  were  $1,686,602  35. 
The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia  was  $3,864,425;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, $14,979,558  52;  of  silver  at  Philadelphia,  $314,750;  at  San  Fran- 
ebco,  $822,000;  of  nickel,  copi)er,  and  bronze  at  Philadelphia,  $1,713,385. 
Total  number  of  pieces  struck,  49,735,840. 

The  branch  mint  at  Denver  has  never  coined  money,  and  its  expenses 
are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  business.  The  law  under  which  it 
^as  organized  should  be  repealed,  and  the  institution  reorganized  as  an 
assay  office. 

Dnring  the  past  year  the  branch  mint  building  at  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  necessary  machinery  and  fixtures  have 
been  forwarded.    It  will  be  ready  for  work  early  next  season. 
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The  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people  and  of  the  government,  and  when  the  new 
mint  building  in  San  Francisco  is  erected,  these  mints  will  be  of  ample 
capacity  to  supply  coinage  for  the  whole  country.  The  business  of  coin- 
age requires  large  and  expensive  establishments,  imder  charge  of  men 
of  science  and  of  undoubted  integrity ;  and  such  can  be  successfdlly 
maintained  only  at  commercial  centres,  where  bullion  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness  is  continually  offered  for  manipulation.  The  establishment 
of  additional  branch  mints  is,  therefore,  unnecessaiy,  and  would  bo 
iiyudicious. 

The  entire  deposits  at  the  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  were  formerly 
in  unparted  bullion;  now  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  is  deposited 
in  bars,  refined  by  private  establishments.  The  law  requires  that  the 
parting  charge  shall  equal  the  actual  cost  of  the  process ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  four  years  shows  that  not  less  than  $30,000  annually 
may  be  saved  to  the  government  by  discontinuing  the  busines  of  refining 
upon  the  Pacific  coast;  and  it  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  exchange  the  unparted  bullion  deposited  at  the 
mint  for  refined  bars  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  for  the  public 
interest  to  do  so. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  authority  be  given  for  the  redemption  of 
the  one  and  two-cent  pieces  by  the  Treasurer,  imder  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  departnient. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  last  Mr.  R.  W.  Eaymond  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Mining  Statistics,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Eoss  Browne,  now  com- 
missioner to  China* 

Mr.  Baymond  was  instructed  to  continue  the  work  so  ably  commenced 
by  his  jiredecessor,  and  his  report  will  show  with  what  diligence  and 
ability  he  is  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  The  Secretary 
invites  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  report,  and  asks  for  the  recom- 
mendations which  it  contains  due  consideration. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Secretary's  report  of  1867  presents, 
in  language  which  he  cannot  make  more  explicit,  his  present  views: 

The  Secretary  respectfully  recommends  the  reorganizatiou  of  the  accounting  offices  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  so  as  to  place  this  branch  of  the  public  service  under  one  respon- 
sible head,  according  to  what  seems  to  have  been  designed  in  the  original  organization  of 
the  department,  and  followed  until  the  increase  of  business  led  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Second  Comptroller,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Commissioner  of  Customs.  There  are  now 
three  officers  controlling  the  settlements  of  accounts,  each  independent  of  the  others,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  rules  and  decisions  are  not  uniform  where  the  same  or  like  questions 
arise.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  concentration  of  the  accounting  offices  under 
one  head  would  secure  gpreater  efficiency,  as  well  as  greater  uniforitiity  of  practice,  than  can 
be  expected  under  a  divided  supervision.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  it  would  b  e  advanta- 
geous to  relieve  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  of  the  duty  of  settling  accounts,  and  to  con- 
fine his  labors  to  the  supervision  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  now  sufficiently  largo  to 
demand  his  whole  time.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  office  of  Chief  Comptroller  bo 
created,  having  general  supervision  of  the  accounting  officers  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
their  decisions ;  to  which  should  be  transferred  the  duty  of  examining  and  countersigning 
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▼imuits  on  tbe  treasury,  and  of  collecting^  debts  dao  the  ^vemment,  now  constituting^  a 
pflft  of  tbe  duties  of  the  First  Comptroller ;  and  that  the  adjustment  of  accounts  pertaining^ 
to  the  cutoms  be  restored  to  the  latter  office. 

The  Secretary  also  renews  the  recommendation  contained  in  his  last  annual  report,  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department,  and  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicits 
for  it  the  fayorable  action  of  Congress.  The  compensation  now  paid  is  inadequate  to  the 
serrices  performed,  and  simple  lustice  to  gentlemen  of  the  ability  and  character  of  those 
employed  in  the  department,  requires  a  liberal  addition  to  their  present  compensation.  Since 
tbe  rates  of  compensation  now  allowed  were  established,  the  duties,  labors,  and  responsibili* 
ties  of  the  bureaus  have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  in 
Wsshing;ton  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  Secretary  also  again  recommends  tliat  a  change  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  Third 
Auditor;  that  a  period  be  fixed  within  which  war  claims  shall  be  pre- 
sented, and  that  measures  be  adopted  to  perpetuate  testimony  in  cases 
of  claims  that  are  disallowed. 

The  able  report  of  the  Treasurer  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  treasury  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  contains  many  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  supervising  architect  gives  full  and  detailed  accounts 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  public 
buildings. 

The  reports  of  the  heads  of  all  the  respective  bureaus  will  be  found 
to  be  of  unusual  interest — containing,  as  they  do,  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  government  in  this  interesting  period  of 
its  history. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Clark  having  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
Boreau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Mr.  G.  B.  JiicCartee  has  been  placed 
temporarily  in  charge  of  it.  As  the  past  management  and  present  con- 
dition of  this  bureau  are  now  under  investigation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Eetrenchment  and  Eeform,  the  Secretary  feels  at  liberty  only 
to  say,  at  this  time,  that,  from  the  examinations  which  he  has  caused  to 
be  made  by  officers  and  clerks  of  this  department,  he  feels  justified  in 
remarking,  that  the  reports  which  have  been  at  various  times  put  in 
circulation  in  regard  to  over-issues  of  notes  or  securities,  and  of  dishon- 
esty in  the  administration  of  the  bureau,  are  unfounded. 

A  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  admin- 
i.*tration  of  the  customs  service,  and  with  considerable  success.  The 
process  is  necessarily  slow  and  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  material  reduc- 
tion has  been  alr<»ady  made,  and  still  greater  is  in  progress. 

Daring  the  war  the  business  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  so  largely 
and  rapidly  increased,  and  so  many  inexperienced  men  were  necessarily 
employed,  that  perfect  order  and  system  could,  not  be  enforced.  Many 
^econnts  were  unsettled,  and  some  branches  of  business  had  fallen  into 
ronfiosion.  Much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Secretary  to  "  straight- 
tiling  up''  the  affairs  of  the  department.  He  is  now  gratified  in  being 
able  to  say,  that  order  and  system  have  been  introduced  where  they 
^ere  found  to  be  needed;  that  the  bureaus  are  in  good  working  order j 
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and  that  the  ^^  machinery"  of  the  department  is  in  as  satisfactory  condi- 
tion as  perhaps  it  can  be,  under  existiHg  laws.  The  result  of  the  exam- 
inations which  he  has  caused  to  be  made  haa  excited  his  admiration  of 
the  wisdom  displayed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  system  of  accounting 
which  he  introduced,  and  most  favorably  impressed  him  with  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  men,  who,  poorly  paid,  and  little  known  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  treasury  building,  have,  for  years,  conducted,  with 
unfaltering  fidelity,  the  details  of  a  business,  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated than  was  ever  devolved  upon  a  single  department  by  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

In  concluding  this  conmiunication  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Secretary,  in  a  few  brief  words,  to  review  some  points  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration  of  the  treasury  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  following  statement — ^published  in  the  last  treasury  report — ex- 
hibits the  condition  of  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  April,  1865 : 

Funded  debt $1, 100, 361 ,  241  80 

Matured  debt 349, 420  09 

Temporary  loan  certificates 62, 452, 328  29 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 171, 790, 000  00 

Interestbearing  notes 626, 812, 800  00 

Suspended  or  unpaid  requisitions 114, 256, 648  93 

United  States  notes,  legal  tenders ^33, 160, 669  00 

Fractional  currency 24, 264, 094  07 

2, 423, 437, 002  18 
Cash  in  the  treasury 66, 481, 924  84 

Total 2,366,956,077  34 


By  this  statement  it  appears  that,  with  $56,481,924  84  in  the  treasury, 
there  were  requisitions  waiting  for  payment  (the  delay  in  the  payment 
of  which  was  greatly  discrediting  the  government)  to  the  amount  of 
$114,256,548  93,  tliat  there  were  $52,452,328  29  of  temporary  loan  certi- 
ficates liable  to  be  presented  in  from  ten  to  thirty  days'  notice,  and 
$171,790,000  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  had  been  issued  to 
contractors,  for  want  of  the  money  to  pay  the  requisitions  in  their  favor 
and  which  were  maturing  daily.  At  the  same  time  the  eflforts  to  nego- 
tiate securities  were  not  being  attended  with  the  usual  success,  while  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  not  less  than  $2,000,000  per  day.  The  vouchers 
issued  to  contractors  for  the  necessary  supplies  of  the  army  and  navy, 
payable  one-half  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  the  other  half  in 
money,  were  l)eing  sold  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  20  j>eT  cent.,  indicat- 
ing by  their  depreciation  how  low  was  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  how  uncertain  was  the  time  of  payment. 

The  fall  of  Eichmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Virginia  under 
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General  Lee,  (which  virtually  closed  the  war,)  had  not  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  treasury.     On.  the  contrary,  its  embarrassments  were 
increased  thereby,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  government  without 
excase  for  not  paji'.ig  its  debts,  at  the  same  time  that  popular  appeals 
for  subscriptions  to  the  public  loans  were  divested  of  much  of  their 
strength.    As  long  as  the  government  was  in  danger,  by  the  continua- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  could  be  successfully 
(ippealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  find  sustaining  the  public 
credit^  without  which  the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted.    When 
hostihties  ceased,  and  the  safety  and  unity  of  the  government  were 
assured,  self-interest  became  again  the  controlling  power.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  then  generally  supposed  that  the  country  was 
already  fully  supplied  with  securities,  and  that  there  was  also  through- 
out the  Union  a  prevailing  apprehension  that  financial  disaster  would 
speedily  follow  the  termination  of  the  war.    The  greatness  of  the  emer- 
gency gave  the  Secretary  no  time  to  try  experiments  for  borrowing  on  a 
new  security  of  long  tune  and  lower  interest,  and  removed  from  his  mind 
all  doubts  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.    It  was 
estimated  that  at  least  $700,000,000  should  be  raised,  in  addition  to  the 
revenue  receipts,  for  the  payment  of  the  requisitions  already  drawn,  and 
those  that  must  soon  follow — ^preparatory  to  the  disbandment  of  the 
great  Union  army — and  of  other  demands  upon  the  treasury.    The 
anxious  inquiries  then  were,  By  what  means  can  this  large  amount  of 
money  be  raised  I  and  not  what  will  be  the  cost  of  raising  it.    How 
can  the  soldiers  be  paid,  and  the  army  be  disbanded,  so  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  War  Department  may  be  stopped?  and  not 
what  rate  of  interest  shall  be  paid  for  the  money.    These  were  the 
inquiries  pressed  upon  the  Secretary.    He  answered  them  by  calling  to 
hi^  aid  the  well-tried  agent  who  had  been  employed  by  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  by  offering  the  seven  and  three-tenths  notes — the  most 
popular  loan  ever  offered  to  the  people — ^in  every  city  and  village,  and 
by  securing  the  advocacy  of  the  press,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.    In  less  than  four  months  from  the  time  the  work  of  obtain- 
ing subscriptions  was  actively  commenced,  the  treasury  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  meet  every  demand  upon  it. 

But  while  the  treasury  was  thus  relieved,  the  character  of  the  debt 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  On  the  first  day  of  September  it  con- 
sisted of  the  following  items: 

Funded  debt $1,109,568,191  80 

Matured  debt 1 ,503,020  09 

Temporary,  loan 107,148,713  16 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 85,093,000  00 

Five  per  cent,  legal-tender  notes 33,954,230  00 

Compound  interest  legal-tender  notes 217,024,160  00 

Seven-thirty  notes 830,000,000  00 

Tnited  States  notes,  legal  tenders 433,160,569  00 
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Fractional  currency $2G,  344, 742  51 

Suspended  requisitions  uncalled  for 2,  111,  000  00 

Total 1 2,845,907,626  56 

Deduct  cash  in  treasury 88, 218, 055  13 

Balance .../  2,757,689,571  43 


Prom  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that  $1,276,834,123  25  of 
the  public  debt  consisted  of  various  forms  of  temporary  securities; 
$433,160,569  of  United  States  notes— the  excess  of  which  over  $400,000,000 
having  been  put  into  circulation  in  payment  of  temporary  loans — and 
$26,344,782  of  fractional  currency.     Portions  of  this  temporary  debt 
were  maturing  daily,  and  all  of  it^  including  $18,415,000  of  the  funded 
debt,  was  to  be  provided  for  within  a  period  of  three  years.    The  seven- 
thirty  notes  were,  by  law  and  the  terms  of  the  loan,  convertible  at 
maturity,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  into  five-twenty  bonds,  or  payable 
like  the  rest  of  these  temporary  obligations  in  lawful  money. 
*   It  was  of  course  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  daily  maturing 
debt,  an4  also  for  taking  up,  from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  advantageously  converted  into  bonds,  or  paid  in  currency,  before 
maturity,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  accumulating  large 
sums  of  money,  and  of  relieving  the  treasury  from  the  danger  it  would 
be  exposed  to  if  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  were  i)ermitted 
to  mature,  with  no  other  means  for  paying  it  than  that  afforded  by  sales 
of  bonds,  in  a  market  too  uncertain  to  be  confidently  relied  upon  in  an 
emergency.    In  addition  to  the  temporary  loan,  payment  of  which  could 
be  demanded  on  so  short  a  notice  as  to  make  it  virtually  a  debt  payable 
on  demand — the  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  were  maturing  at  the 
rat«  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  per  month — ^the  five  per  cent,  notes 
which  matured  in  January  following,  and  the  comi)ound-interest  notes, 
which  were  payable  at  various  times  within  a  period  of  three  years — 
there  were  $830,000,000  of  seven-thiity  notes  which  would  become  due 
as  follows,  viz: 

August  15, 1867 $300, 000, 000 

June  15, 1868 300,000,000 

July  15, 1868 230,000,000 

As  the  option  of  conversion  was  with  the  holders  of  these  notes,  it 
depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  market,  whether  they  would  be 
presented  for  payment  in  lawful  money,  or  be  exchanged  for  bonds. 
"No  prudent  man,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  nation's  ihterest  and 
credit,  would  permit  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  debt  to  mature 
without  making  provision  for  its  payment;  nor  would  he^  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  accumulate  large  sums  of  money  in  the  treasury  which  would 
not  be  called  for,  if  the  price  of  bonds  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  con- 
version of  the  notes  preferable  to  their  payment  in  lawful  money.    Tlie 
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policy  of  the  Secretary  was  therefore,  as  he  remarked  in  a  former  report, 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  country,  and  by 
the  diaracter  of  the  debt  It  was  simply,  first,  to  put  and  keep  the 
Treasury  in  such  condition  as  not  only  to  be  prepared'  to  pay  all  claims 
upon  presentation,  but  also  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  success 
of  any  combinatioi\j9  that  might  be  formed  to  control  its  management; 
and,  second,  to  take  up  quietly,  in  advance  of  their  maturity,  by  paym^it 
or  conversion,  such  portions  of  the  temporary  debt  as  would  obviate  the 
necessi^  of  accumulating  large  cuiTency  balances  in  the  Treasury,  and 
at  die  same  time  relieve  it  fix>m  the  danger  of  being  forced  to  a  further 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes,  or  to  a  sale  of  bonds,  at  whatever  price  they 
might  command.  In  carrying  out  this  policy,  it  seemed  also  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  have  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  jiossible,  the  work  of  funding  from  disturbing 
legitimate  business.  As  financial  trouble  has  almost  invariably  followed 
closely  upon  the  termination  of  protracted  wars,  it  was  genemlly  feared, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  that  such  trouble  would  be  unavoidable  at 
the  dose  of  the  great  and  expensive  war  in  which  the  United  States  had 
been  for  four  years  engaged.  This,  of  course,  it  was  important  to  avoid, 
as  its  occurrence  might  not  only  render  funding  difficult,  but  might  pros- 
trate those  great  interests  upon  which  the  government  depended  for  its 
revenues.  It  was,  and  constantly  has  been,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the 
Secretary  so  to  administer  the  treasury,  while  borrowing  money  and 
funding  the  temporary  obligations,  as  to  prevent  a  commercial  crisis, 
and  to  keep  the  business  of  the  country  as  steady  as  was  possible  on  the 
basis  of  an  irredeemable  and  constantly  fluctuating  currency.  Whether 
his  efforts  have  contributed  to  this  end  or  not,  he  does  not  undertake  to 
say;  but  the  fact  is  unquestioned,  that  a  great  war  has  been  closed — ^large 
loans  have  been  effected— heavy  revenues  have  been  collected,  and  some 
thirteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  temporary  obligations  have  been 
paid  or  funded,  and  a  great  debt  brought  into  manageable  shape,  not 
only  without  a  financial  crisis,  but  without  any  disturbance  to  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  country.  To  accomplish  these  things  successfully, 
the  Secretary  deemed  it  necessary,  as  has  been  before  stated,  that  the 
treasury  should  be  kept  constantly  in  a  strong  condition,  with  power  to 
prev^it  the  credit  of  the  government  and  the  great  interests  of  thf^ 
people  fh>m  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  adverse  influences.  Notwith- 
staodisg  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  debt,  this  power  the  treas- 
ary  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  possessed ;  and  it  has  been  the  well 
knofwn  cmstence,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  it,  which  has,  in  repeated 
instances,  saved  the  country  from  panic  and  disaster.  The  gold  reserve, 
the  maintenance  of  wliich  has  subjected  the  Secretary  to  constant  and 
bitter  criticism,  has  given  a  confidence  to  the  holders  of  our  securities, 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  constant  evidence  which  it  exhibited  of 
the  abili^  of  the  government,  without  depending  upon  purchases  in  the 
market,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  a  steadiness  to 
5  Ab 
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trade,  by  preventing  violent  flactuations  in  the  convertible  value  of  the 
currency,  which  have  been  a  more  than  ample  compensation  to  the 
country  for  any  loss  of  interest  that  may  have  been  sustained  thereby. 
If  the  gold  in  the  treasury  had  been  sold  down  to  what  was  absolutely 
needed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  not  only  would 
the  public  credit  have  been  endangered,  but  the  ciyrency ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  entire  busine^ss  of  the  country  would  have  been  constantly 
subject  to  the  dangerous  power  of  speculative  combinations. 

Of  the  unavailing  effort  that  was  made  by  the  Secretary  to  contract 
the  currency,  with  the  view  of  appreciating  it  to  the  specie  standard,  he 
forbears  to  speak.  His  action  in  respect  to  contraction,  although  au- 
thorized, and  for  a  time  sustained,  was  subsequently  disapproved  (as  he 
thinks  unwisely)  by  Congress.  This  is  a  question,  however,  that  can  be 
better  determined  herea^r  than  now. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that,  in  the  administration  of  the  Treasury 
Department  since  the  war,  there  has  been  too  much  of  interference  with 
the  stock  and  money  market.  This  complaint,  when  honestly  made, 
has  been  the  result  of  a  want  of  reflection,  or  of  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  government.  The  transactions  of  the 
treasury  have,  from  netjessity,  been  connected  with  the  stock  and  money 
market  of  New  York.  If  the  debt  after  the  clos6  of  the  war  had  been  a 
funded  debt,  with  nothing  to  be  done  in  relation  to  it  but  to  pay  the 
accruing  interest,  or  if  business  had  been  conducted  on  a  si^ecie  basis,  and 
consequently  been  free  from  the  constant  changes  to  which  it  has  been 
and  must  be  subject — as  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  difference 
between  the  legal  and  commercial  standard  of  value — the  treasury  could 
have  been  managed  with  entire  independence  of  the  stock  exchange  or 
the  gold  room.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  More  than  one-lialf 
of  the  national  debt,  according  to  the  foregoing  exhibits,  consisted  of 
temporary  obligations,  which  were  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  con- 
verted into  bonds;  and  there  was  in  circulation  a  large  amount  of  irre- 
deemable promises  constantly  changing  in  their  convertible  value.  The 
Secretary,  therefore,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  condition  x>t  the 
market,  nor  avoid  connection  with  it,  for  it  was  in  fact  with  the  market 
he  had  to  deal.  He  would  have  been  happy  had  it  been  otherwise.  If 
bonds  had  to  be  sold  to  provide  the  means  for  paying  the  debts  that 
were  payable  in  lawful  money,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  treasury  that  the  price  of  bonds  should  not  be  depressed  by  artificial 
processes.  If  the  seven-thirty  notes  were  to  be  converted  into  five- 
twenty  bonds,  it  was  equally  important  that  they  should  sustain  sueli 
relations  to  each  other,  in  regard  to  prices,  that  conversions  would  be 
effected.  If  bonds  were  at  a  discount,  the  notes  would  be  presented  for 
payment  in  legal-tenders ;  and  these  could  only  be  obtained  by  farther 
issues,  or  the  sale  of  seme  kind  of  securities.  For  three  years,  thexefoc , 
the  state  of  the  market  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  solicitude  to  the  Sec- 
retary.   If  he  had  been  indifferent  to  it,  or  failed  carefully  to  study  the 
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influences  that  controlled  it,  or  had  hesitated  to  exercise  the  power  with 
which  Ckingress  had  clothed  him,  for  snccessftilly  fonding  the  temporary 
debt  by  conversions  or  sales,  he  wonld  have  been  Mse  to  his  trust.  The 
task  of  converting  a  thousand  millions  of  temporary  obligations  into  a 
ftmded  debt,  on  a  market  constantly  subject  to  natural  and  artificial 
flnctnations,  without  depressing  the  prices  of  bonds,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  business  of  the  country,  however  it  may  be  regarded  now, 
when  the  work  has  been  accomplished,  was,  while  it  was  being  per- 
formed, an  exceedingly  delicate  one.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that 
its  soceessfnl  accomplishment  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the 
jodicious  action  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  Mr.  Van  Dyck. 

Similar  complaint  has  also  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  gold 
and  bonds  have  been  disposed  of,  by  what  has  been  styled  "  secret  sales;'' 
and  yet  precisely  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  these  sales  that 
careful  and  prudent  men  pursue  who  sell  on  their  own  account.  The 
Kiles  have  been  made  when  currency  was  needed,  and  prices  were  satis-, 
factory.  It  was  not  considered  wise  or  prudept  to  advise  the  dealers 
precisely  when  and  to  what  amount  sales  were  to  be  made,  (no  sane 
mao  operating  on  his  own  account  would  have  done  this,)  but  all  sales  of 
gold  have  been  made  in  the  open  market,  and  of  bonds  by  agents  or  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York,  in  the  ordinary  Vay,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  very  best  prices,  and  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
bnsiness.  In  the  large  transactions  of  the  treasury,  agents  have  been 
indisp^isable,  but  none  have  been  employed  when  the  work  could  be 
done  equally  well  by  the  officers  of  the  department.  Whether  done  by 
agents  or  officers,  the  Secretary  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  not 
been  done  skilfully  and  honestly,  as  well  as  economically.  He  is  now 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  that  unless  a  very  stringent  market,  such 
as  was  produced  a  few  weeks  ago  by  powerful  combinations  in  New 
York,  should  send  to  the  treasury  large  amounts  of  the  three  per  cent, 
certificates  for  redemption,  no  further  sales  of  bonds  are  likely  to  be 
wcessaryl  Until,  however,  the  receipts  from  internal  revenues  are  in- 
creased, the  necessities  of  the  government  will  require  that  the  sales  of 
p>ld  shall  be  continued.  These  sales  are  now  being  made  by  advertise- 
ments for  sealed  bids,  instead  of  the  agencies  heretofore  employed. 
The  result,  so  far,  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  but  a  proper  respect 
for  what,  according  to  the  tone  of  the  press,  appeared  to  be  the  public 
i^timent  seem^  to  require  it.  The  new  mode  will  be  fairly  tested  and 
<^tiuued  if  it  can  be  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  public  interest. 

The  Secretary  has  thus  referred  to  a  few  xioints  in  his  administration 
<rt  the  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  things  which  may 
have  been  imperfectly  understood,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
to  own  action.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  him, 
but  neither  appalled  nor  disheartened  by  them,  he  has  performed  the 
daties  of  his  office  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  the  lights 
that  were  before  him,  without  deprecating  criticism ;  and  plainly  and 
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earnestly  presented  his  own  views  without  seeking  popular  favor.  It 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  had  for  his  immediate  predecessors 
two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  whose  judicious  labors  he  has 
been  greatly  indebted  for  any  success  that  may  have  attended  his  admin- 
istration of  the  treasury.  Nor  is  he  under  less  obligation  to  his  asso- 
ciates, the  officers  and  leading  clerks  of  the  department,  whose  ability 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  public  service  have  commanded  his  respect 
and  admiration. 

HUGH  MoOULLOOH, 
Secretary  ofiJi/e  Trewwry. 

Hon.  SCHUTLlfiS  OOLf'AX, 

Sgedker  of^  Eau^e  of  Bepr€9eniUUiV€$n 
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No,  1. 

Statement  of  the  reee^ts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  during  ihe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1808,  agreeably  to  warrants  issued. 

The  receipts  into  the  trea^oiy  were  as  follows : 

From  customs,  viz: 

Dming  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1R67 $48,081,907  61 

December  31,  1867 32,963,305  06 

Maich31,]868 40,143,161  66 

June  30,  1868 43,256,225  19 

f  164, 464, 599  56 

From  Saks  of  public  lands,  y!z : 

Dming  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 287,460  07 

DfKsember  31,  1867 379, 059  62 

Miirc]i31,1868 199,817  62 

Jone  30,  1868 482,378  10 

1,348,715  41 

From  direct  tax,  via: 

Dming  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 647,070  83 

December  31,  1867 382,614  83 

MaTch31,1868 384,274  80 

June  30,  1868 374,185  39 

1, 788, 145  85 

Tnm  internal  revenue,  vis : 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1867 53, 784, 027  49 

December  31,  1867 45,398,204  84 

March31, 1868 41,504,194  11 

June  30,    868 50,401,162  97 

191, 087, 589  41 

From  incidental  and  miscellaneous  sources,  viz : 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 18, 361, 462  62 

December  31.  1867 6,916,304  89 

March 31, 1868 9,550,495  05 

June  30,  1868 12,120,750  53 

46, 949, 033  09 

Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans 405,638,083  32 

From  loans,  Ac : 

From  6per  cent  20-7ear  bonds,  per  act  July  17, 1861 . .  1, 800  00 

United  States  notes,  per  act  February  25, 1862. .      10, 071, 559  20 
temporary  loans,  per  act  February  25,  1862 3, 260, 000  00 


poetage  and  other  stamps,  per  act  July  17, 


1,800  00 


Ixactional  currencv,  per  act  March  3, 1863 25,022,624  00 

certificates  of  gold  coin  deposits,  per  act  March     • 

3,  1863 77,939,900  00 

7.30  3-year  coupon  bonds,  per  act  June  30, 

J864 600  00 

5  per  cent  10-40-year  bonds,  per  act  March  3, 

1864 23,052,750  00 

6  per  cent.  5-20-year  bonds,  per  act  March  3, 

1865 435,760,400  00 

3  per  cent,  certificates,  per  act  March  2, 1867  ..      60, 000, 000  00 

625, 111,  433  20 

Total  receipts 1,030,749,516  52 

Balsnoe  in  the  treasury,  July  1, 1867 170,146,986  47 

Totalmeana 1,200,896,502  99 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  wore  as  follows : 

CIVIL. 

For  Congress,  incladins^  books |3, 609, 135  00 

executive 6,7G7,402  45 

judiciary 723,378  57 

g^Yomnient  in  the  Territories 282,064  80 

assistant  treasurers  and  their  clerks 260, 113  88 

officers  of  the  mint  and  branches  and  assay  office 

atNewYork : 112,960  15 

supervising  and  local  inspectors,  &,c 109, 891  98 

surveyors  general  and  their  clerks 95, 209  75 

Total  civU  list $11,950,156  5i3 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE. 

For  salaries  of  ministers,  &c 291,300  92 

contingent  expenses  of  all  missions  abroad 51 ,  559  63 

contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 147, 923  99 

expenses  incioent  to  carrying  into  effect  the  con- 
vention with  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  &c 1, 975  58 

salaries  of  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  of 
legation,  &c 56,185  30 

compensation  of  commissioners  and  consuls  gen- 
eral to  Ha^ti,  Dominica,  and  Liberia 5, 747  53 

salaries  of  mterpreters,  ^c,  at  Constantinople 
and  China 8,441,98 

mail  steamship  service  between  the  United  States' 
and  Brazil 150,000  00 

expenses  of  rescuing  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  shipwreck 5,297  61 

expenses  of  the  neutrality  act 25, 000  00 

bringing  home  from  foreign  countries   persons  * 

charged  with  crime 23,902  58 

salaries  of  marshals  of  consular  courts  in  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  and  Turkey 12,676  18 

rent  of  prisons  for  American  convicts  in  Japan, 
China,  Siam,  and  Turkey 13,515  26 

compensation  of  secretary  and  commissioner  to 
run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  British  possessions  in  Wash- 
ington Territory 28,070  00 

an  act  to  encourage  immigration 14,  J15  75 

expenses  of  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris 38, 3U5  24 

blank  books,  &c.,  for  United  States  consuls,  &c.  65, 104  96 

office  rent  for  United  States  consuls,  &,c 35, 597  78 

expenses,  &c.,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Companies 18, 667  18 

relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen 82, 425  88 

salaries  of  consuls  general,  &c.,  including  loss  of 
exchan^ 362,646  49 

sundry  miscellaneous  items...*. 2,884  21 

Total  foreign  intercourse 1,441,344  05 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  mint  establishment 694,682  76            « 

building  court-houses,  post  offices,  &c 733, 397  27 

overland  mail  transportation 1,125,000  00 

mail  steamslup  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan.  41,666  66 
carrying  the  mails  upon  the  post  roads  established 

by  Congress  during  the  first  session  of  the  39th 

Congress 486,525  00 

further  payment,  d&c.,  for  mail  service  performed 

for  the  two  houses  of  Congress 2,400,000  00 

deficiencies  in  the  proceeds  of  the  money-order 

system 92,952  03 

facilitating  communication  between  the  Atlantic 

and  Pacific  States  by  electric  telegraph 39, 999  99 

exi^enses  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution .37, 330  82 

extension  of  the  treasury  building 331,201  33 
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For  Biirvej  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts |249, 635  4S 

publishing-  obseiirations  on  the  surveys  of  the 

coasts  of  the  United  States 4,090  53 

survey  of  the  Florida  reefs  and  keys 28, 230  19 

repairs  of  steamers  used  in  the  coast  survey 28, 000  0() 

pay  and  rations  for  engineers  of  seven  steamers, 

&c 9,082  01 

surveys  of  western  coasta  of  the  United  States  . . .  142, 662  56 
coDtinffent  expenses  under  the  act  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  tne  public  revenue 170, 958  63 

expen^^es,  &c,  of  a  national  loan 2, 017, 822  43 

resolation  in  relation  to  national  banking  associa- 
tions   2,283  58 

plates,  paper,  special  dies,  &.C.,  the  printing  of 

circulating  notes,  &.C 33,24146 

detection  and  bringing  to  trial  persons  charged 

with  crime 152,804  41 

consular  receipts 3,609  85 

building  vaults  in  United  States  depositories 22, 420  00 

nitum  of  proceeds  of  captured  and  abandoned 

property 642,948  91 

compensation  of  watchmen,  gardener,  gate  keep- 
er*, &c 37,779  87 

alteration  and  repairs  of  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington, improvement  of  grounds,  &c 440, 715  78 

completion  of  the  Washington  aqueduct 53, 245  14 

support  of  transient  paupers  in  the  District  of 

Columbia 12,000  00 

lightiiig  the  President's  House,  Capitol,  &c 55,014  01 

annual  repairs,  fuel,  &,c  ,  for  the  president  s  House.  31 ,  750  00 
refunding  duties  eironeously  or  illegally  collected, 

&c 696,155  25 

allowance  or  drawback  on  articles  on  which  inter- 
nal tax  has  been  paid 1,375,940  11 

expenses  incident  to  the  assessment  and  collection 

of  the  inteinal  revenue 8,730,357  65 

sundry  miscellaneous  accounts 49, 494  66 

expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs.  7,615,675  45 
pavroent  of  debentures,  drawbacks,  bounties  or 

allowance 792,766  30 

refonding  duties  to  extend  the  warehouse  system.  26, 156  00 

repayment  to  importers  of  excess  of  deposit,  &,c.  2,279,377  54 

debentures  and  other  charges 22, 226  07 

salaries  of  special  examiners  of  drugs 3, 179  88 

additional  compensation  to  collectors  and  naval 

officers 1,356  29 

the  light-house  establishment 2, 613, 739  45 

^    the  marine  hospital  establishment 506, 842  35 

repairs  and  preservation  of  custom-houses,  marine 

hospitals,  &c 153,669  70 

unclaimed  merchandise 37,115  43 

proceeds  of  sales  of  goods,  wares,  &,c 31, 118  24 

fumitore  and  repairs  of  public  building^,  &c 40,089  74 

construction  of  fire-proot  appraiser's  store,  Phila- 
delphia Bank  building 50,000  00 

distributive  ehares  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeit- 
ures   229,426  98 

expenses,  &.c.,  in  regard  to  quarantine  and  health 

laws 50,018  18 

expenses  incurred  in  collection  of  abandoned  prop- 
erty   14,123  50 

janitors  of  the  Treasury  Department 7, 869  22 

building  custom-houses,  &c.,  including  repairs..  296,988  34 

rents,  £c  ,  of  office  of  surveyors  general,  &c 22, 101  64 

patent  fund 714,528  68 

Patent  Office  building 102,607  91 

support,  &c,  of  hospital  for  insane 127, 603  75 

five  per  cent,  fund  in  Michigan 11,747  33 

6Te  per  cent,  fund  in  Oregon 3, 566  79 

five  per  cent,  fund  in  Kansas 924  67 
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For  five  per  cent,  fund  in  Wisconsin $5,674  11 

five  per  cent,  fand  in  Minnesota 2, 475  67 

iudeninitv  for  swamp  land  purchased  by  individ- 
uals   13,187  85 

expenses  of  United  States  courts 1,7(j8,358  47 

repayments  for  lands  erroneously  sold 11, 485  47 

surveying  the  public  lands,  &,c 373, 253  30 

suppression  of  the  slave  trade 17, 478  13 

deposits  of  individuals  for  expenses  of  survey  of 

public  lands 10,373  46 

expenses  of  the  eighth  census  of  United  States,  &c.  26, 701  49 

salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  police. .  208, 850  00 
Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

in  the  District  of  Columbia 02,048  34 

support,  &c.,  of  convicts  transferred  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 12,826  89 

packing  and  distributing  congressional  documents.  5, 933  10 

reliefs  of  sundry  individuals 348,503  77 

Total  miscellaneous |39,618,367  04 

llNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  Indian  department $3,088,353  59 

pensions,  military 23,423,651  35 

pensions,  naval 358,735  43 

i«Uofs 112,328  73 

Total  for  Interior  Department 27,883,069  10 

UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  pay  department 57,347,569  60 

the  commissary  department 7,254,195  87 

the  quartermasters*  department 28, 953, 1 1 3  20 

the  ordnance  department 1,702,959  41 

the  engineer  department • 5, 334, 897  28 

the  Inspector  General 174,368  94 

the  Adjutant  General 6,741,777  27 

the  Surgeon  General 1,028,146  34 

For  the  SecretaTy*s  office,  (army  expenditures) 14, 308, 659  25 

reliefs  and  miscellaneous 400, 941  46 

Total  for  the  War  Department 123,246,648  62 

UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  Secretary's  bureau $8,949,477  46                          • 

the  marine  corps 1, 493, 192  15 

the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks... 2,389,780  64 

the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 2, 492, 754  82 

the  Bureau  of  Navigation 553,355  27 

the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 1,272,140  21 

the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 2, 123, 191  52 

the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 4, 796, 492  17 

the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 1 ,  527, 78 J  23 

the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 134, 605  1 1 

reliefs 42,732  15 

Total  for  Navy  Department 25,775,502  72 

To  which  add — 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 140,424,045  71 

Premium  on  treasury  notes,  per  acto  June  30,  1864,  and  March  3,  18G5.  377, 001, 151  04 

Total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  principal  of  the  public  debt 7, 340, 284  66 

Principal  of  the  public  debt: 

Redemption  of  the  loan  of  1842 $51,561  64 

1847 6,431, a'SO  00 

1848 226,35000 
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Reimbnrecraent  of  treasniy  DOtes  iMued  prior  to  Jnlj 

•22,  1846 150  00 

Reimbimement  of  trearary  notes,  per  act  July  22, 184G .  100  00 

Redemptioii  of  Texan  ixMemnitj  stock,  per  act  Sep- 
tember 9,  leso 11,000  00 

Payment  of  tnasuTy  notes,  per  act  December  23, 1857 .  200  00 

Payment  of  treasniy  notes,  per  act  December  17, 1860.  500  00 

Payment  of  treasury  notes,  per  act  March  2,  1861 150  00 

Redemption  of  7.30  three-year  conpon  bonds,  per  act 

July  17,  1861 13,800  00 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes,  per  act  July  17,  1S61  .  25, 690  50 
Redemption  of  treasniy  notes,  per  act  February  25, 

ISB2 33,529,643  20 

Redemption  of  temporary  loan,  per  acts  Februaiy  25 

and  March  17,  1862 7,197,664  45 

Redemption  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  per  act 

Marchl7,1862 15,000  00 

R^lemption  of  postage  and  other  stamps,  per  act  July 

17,  1862 601,187  43 

Redemption  of  fractional  currency,  per  act  March  3, 

1863 19,576,640  66 

Redemption  of  gold  certificates,  per  act  March  3,  1863.  79, 029, 040  00 
Ri-demption  of  2-year  5  per  cent,    interest-bearing 

treasaiy  notes,  per  act  March  3,  1863 568,338  00 

Redemption  of  3-year  6  per  cent,  compound  interest 

notes,  per  act  March  3,  1863 94,232,670  00 

Redemption  of  3-year  7.30  coupon  treasury  notes,  per 

act4jane30,  1864,  and  March  3, 1865 450,948,250  00 

Total  principal  of  public  debt $692,549,685  88 

1,069,889,970  74 
Bftlaoce  in  the  treasury  on  July  1,  1868,  agreeably  to  warranto..        131, 006,532  25 

1,200,896,502  99 


No.  2. 


Statement  of  receipie  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  during  the 

quarter  ending  September  30, 1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  customs $49,676,594  67 

saleeof  public  lands 714,695  03 

direct  tax 15,536  02 

internal  revenue 38,735,863  08 

miscellaneous  and  incidental  sources 6,249,979  97 

Total  reccipto,  exclusive  of  loans 95,392,868  77 

From  loans: 

6  Mr  cent.  5-20  bonds,  act  March  3,  1865 $32,538»850  00 

7.J0  treasury  notes,  ncto  Jane  30,  1864,  and  March  3, 

1866 300,932  93 

Legal-tender  U.  S.  notes,  act  February  25,  1862 ,  1 ,  H33, 859  30 

^percent  certificates,  act  March  2.  1867 17,865,000  00 

6  per  cent  20-year  bonds,  act  July  17,  1861 2,000  00 

1»5e^l  bonds,  act  March  3,  1863 537,473  94     . 

5-20  bends,  act  Jun-^  30,  1864    52,645  75 

UMO  bonds,  act  M^urch  3,  1804 2,114  99 

Ccftificates  of  gold  coin  deposits,  act  March  3,  1863. .  19, 982, 280  00 

Fractional  currency,  act  March  3,  1863 6,204,179  00 

79, 31 9, 335  81 

Total  ncdpts 174,712,204  5a 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Civil,  foreign  interconrse,  and  miscellfineoiis $21,227, 106  33 

Interior,  (pensions  and  Indians) 12  358, 647  70 

War 27,219.117  02 

Navy 5,604,785  3;J 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 38,742,814  37 

Expenditures,  exclusive  of  principal  of  the  public  debt 105, 152, 470  75 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes,  acts  17tli  Jul>  and  5th 

August  1861 $4,168  25 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes,  act  25th  February,  18G2  1, 000, 000  00 

Redemption  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 5, 000  00 

Redemption  of  7.30  3-year  coupon  bonds,  act   17th 

July,  1861 - 700  00 

Redemption  of  postage  and  other  stamps,  act  17th 

July,  1862 69,692  98 

Redemption  of  fractional  currency,  act  3d  March,  1863  5, 861, 576  74 
Redemption  of  5  per  cent  2-year  notes,  act  3d  March, 

1863 110,000  00 

Redemption  of  7.30  3-year  treasury  notes,  acts  June 

30,  1864,  and  3d  March,  1865 34,256,850  00 

Redemption  of  gold  certificates,  act  3d  March,  1863..  17,424,520  00 

RedemptioEof  loan  of  1847 485,500  00 

Redemption  of  loan  of  1848 6,720,850  00 

Redemption  of  3-year  6  per  cent,  compound  interest 

notes,  act3d  March,  1863 16,598,890  00 

Redemption  of  3  per  cent,  certi^cates,  act  2d  March, 

1867 2,580,000  00 

Reimburnement  of  temporary  loan,  acts  February  25, 

1862,  and  March  17,  18U2 208,771  00 

85,226,518  97 


Total  expendituree 190,478,989  72 
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Ko.  3. — Statement  of  the  indebtedness 


Aeta  anthoiislngloaDf*  oad  synopiifl  of 


Ac<s€#  Jvljai.  1841. 
SDd  April  15,  1843. 


Ad  of  Jan.  28,  1847... 


Ael  of  Mank  31.  1848 


Ad  of  Sept.  0,  1850 


(Md  fazidrd    nnd  on- 
feDd«d  debts. 

Aet»  pri«»r  to  1857 

Act  of  Uee.  23, 18S7  . 


Act  of  Jane  14.  1858. 


Act  of  Jvne  22, 1860  .. 


Aetof]»ec.]7, 1860. 


ActofFelk.8.  18fn... 


Ad  of  March  9;  1861. 


Ad  of  Mavdi  2,1861. 


of  Jaly  17, 1861. 
5,  18C1. 


Authorized  a  loan  of  #152,000,000,  bearing  Interett  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  reimbursable  at  the  will  of  tbe  Secretary,  after  bIz  month's 
notice,  or  at  any  time  after  three  years  from  January  1,  1842.  The  act  of  April 
15, 1842,  authorized  the  loan  of  an  additional  t<um  of  $5,000,000.  and  made  the 
amount  obtained  on  the  loan  after  the  pawiage  of  this  act  reimbursable  after  n\x 
months*  notice,  or  at  any  time  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  January  1,  1843. 
This  loan  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  outstanding  treasury  notes,  and 
to  defray  any  of  the  public  expenses. 

Authorize^  the  issue  of  123,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  authority  to  borrow  any  portion  of  the 
amount,  and  issue  bonds  therefor,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent.,  and  redeemable  after  December  31,  1867.  The  13th  section  authorized  the 
ftinding  of  these  notes  into  bonds  of  the  same  description.  The  act  limited  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed  or  issued  Jn  treasury  notes  and  ftinded  as  aforesaid  to 
123,000,000,  but  authorized  the  lYinding  of  treasury  notes  issued  under  former 
acts  beyond  that  amount.  The  excess  of  the  $23,000,000  is  made  up  of  treasury 
notes  funded  under  the  14th  section. 

Authorized  a  loan  of  $16,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  rolmbumable  at  ony  time  after  twenty  years  from  July  1. 
1648.    Authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  to  purchase  the  stock  nt  any  time. 

Authorized  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  bearing  5  per  cent.  Interest,  and 
redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  to  indemnify  the  State  of  TexaM  for  bet 
relinquishment  of  all  claims  upon  the  United  States  for  liability  of  the  debts  of 
Texas,  and  for  compensation  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  her  shipi*, 
forts,  arsenals,  custom-houses,  &e.,  which  became  tbe  property  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

Consisting  of  unclaimed  dividends  upon  stocks  issued  before  the  year  18C0,  and  those 
itiraed  daring  the  war  of  1812. 

Different  issues  of  treasury  notes 

Authorized  an  issue  of  $^,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  receivable  in  payment  of  all  public  dues, 
and  to  be  redeemed  after  the  expiration  of  ofte  year  from  date  of  said  notes 

Authorized  a  loan  of  $20,000,000.  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  reimbursable  at  the  option  of  tbe  government  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  January  1, 1859. 

Authorized  a  loan  of  $21,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  reimbursable  within  a  period  not  beyond  twenty  yearM, 
and  not  less  than  ten  years,  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  treasury  notes,  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

Authorized  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  to  be  redeemed  after  tbe  expir- 
ation of  one  year  fh)m  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  such  a  rate  of  interest  w  may 
be  offered  by  the  lowest  bidders.  Authoritv  was  given  to  issue  thene  notes  in 
payment  of  warrants  in  favor  of  public  creditors,  at  their  par  value,  bearing  6 
per  cent  Interest  per  annum. 

Authorfated  a  loan  of  $85,000,000,  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  reimbursable  within  a  period  not  beyond  twenty  yean«,  nor 
less  than  ten  years.  This  loan  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses, 
and  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  favorable  bidders. 

Authorized  a  loan  of  $10,000,000.  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  C  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  reimbursable  after  the  expiration  6t  ten  years  from  Jn*y  1, 
1861.  In  case  proposals  for  the  loan  were  not  acceptable,  authority  was  given 
to  issue  the  whole  amount  in  treasury  notes  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 6  per  cent  per  annum.  Authority  was  also  given  to  snbstitnte  treasury 
notes  for  tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  tbe  loans  for  which  the  Secretary  was  by  law 
authorized  to  contract  and  issue  bonds  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  tills  act,  and 
such  treasury  notes  were  to  be  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  public  dues, 
and  redeemable  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  March  2,  1661. 

Authorized  an  issue,  should  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  deem  It  expedient,  "f 
$2,800,000,  in  coupon  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Territories  of  Washington  and  Oregon  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  during 
the  years  1855  and  1656. 

Authorized  a  loan  of  ^i50,000,000,  for  which  could  be  Issued  bonds  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  irredeemable  for  twenty  years, 
and  after  that  redeemable  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  United  States;  treasury  notes 
bearing  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  7.30  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  three  years  after 
date,  and  United  States  notes  without  interest,  payable  on  demand,  to  the  extent 
of  $50,000,000,  (increased  bv  act  of  Februiyy  12,  186S,  to  $60,000,000.)  to  bonds  and 

I  treasury  notes  to  be  issued  in  such  proportfons  of  rach  oh  the  Secretary  may  deem 
advisable.  The  supplementary  act  of  A ngust  5, 1 86 1 .  authorized  an  issue  of  bonds 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  and  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  United 
8tatet  after  twenty^ears  nrom  date,  which  may  be  issued  in  exchange  for  7.30 
treasury  notes,  but  no  such  bonds  to  be  issued  for  a  less  sum  than  $500 ;  and  the 
whole  amount  uf  such  bonds  not  to  exceed  the  whole  amount  of  7.30  treasury  notes 
ijsued. 
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of  tJte  United  States^  June  30, 1868. 


Titte. 


LoanoflB^S. 


Loan  of  1847 


t 


90  yean 


20  yean 


Loan  of  1848. 


Wben  redeem- 
abla. 


After   Dae.   31, 
1882. 


6perctp6raB-  Par. 
muB. 


After  Dec  31, 
1867. 


Bate  of  in- 
terest 


I 


8 


6perct.  peran< 
nan. 


20yearf 


Texas  Indemnity  15  yean 


Old  ftinded  debt. 

Treasury  ootes 
Treasary  notes. 


Loan  of  1858.. 


Loan  of  1860... 


Treasury  notes 


Loan  of  Feb.  8, 
1861. 


Treasury 
notes. 


I 


De- 
mand. 


After  July  1,  *66. 6perctperan< 

num. 


Par. 


Amount  au- 
thorised. 


$17,000^000 


After   Deo.   31, 
1864. 


On  demand. 


1  year. . 
15  years 
10  years 

lyear. 


10  or  20 
years. 


On  demand 

1  year  ofter  date 

• 
Dee.  31, 1873 


5peretperatt' 
num. 


5  and  6  per  ct. 

1  m.  to  6  p.  ct 
5to5|peret.. 


After  Dec  31, 
1870. 


I  year  after  date  6and  12 per  et. 

per  annum. 


Oregon  war  . . . . 


20.y  ear  sizes.. 

7.30  noten 

(two  issues.) 

Demand 
notes. 


20-year  sixes.. 


2  years. 
60  days. 

20  years 


30  years 

}yrs.  \ 

Payable 
on  de 
mand. 

SO  years 


9  jrears  alter 

date. 
60  days  after 

date. 


5  per  ct  per  an- 
num. 

Sperct.peraU' 
num. 


After  June  1,71 


}. 


After  July], '81. 


Par. 
Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


6  per  ct  per  an- 
num. 


6  per 
annum 


ct  per  ) 
nm.      S 


6perct  per  an- 
num. 


After  June  30,  '81  6  per  c  t  per  an. 
After  Aug.  18. '64  7.30  perct  p.  ' 
After  6ept30,'64 


Demand. 


After  June  30/81 


annum. 


1 


None. 


6  per  et  per  an- 
num. 


Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


Far. 


Par.. 


Par. 


Amount 
issued. 


$8,000,000 


23,0001,000' 


16,000,000 
10,000,000 


Amount  out- 
standing. 


li^OOOOO 


28.907,000 


16,000,000 


9^000,000 


20,000,000 


20,000,000 


21,000^000 


10,000,000 


25^000^000 


29,468,100 


12,896.350 


2,800^000 


Exchang'able 
for  7.30 
ury  notes. 


90,000,000 


7,022,000 


10,000,000 


18,415,000 


749^910  00 


6,151,19160 


956.000  00 


22,468,100 


19.896,350 


1,09^850 


50,t)00,000 
139,999,750 

60,000.000 


113.915  ^1 

104,  .%J  64 
9,d00  00 


90,000,000  00 


7,029,000  00 


500  00 


18,41A»000  00 


3,550  00 


945,050  08 


50,000,000  00 
139, 317, 15«  00 

141,723  00 


43^950  00 
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Aeti  aafborislog  loansf  aad  synoptls  of 


AetorBBb.S5^]8(B... 


3,1864. 


jBne3Q,  1884 

JamMTT  28,1855.. 
Act  of  Feb.  S9^  1882... 


} 


Actof  jQljll,  1883... 


Eaiofaitiofi  of  Con- 
gnu,  Jmmmty  17, 
i883w 

AttofXmreha,  1863.. 


Actor  April  is;  1868. 


ActQfFob.fi5^18e3. 


lfaiA17, 1883 

J«l7ll,18aS 

Aetof  June  30, 1864 
Act  oTllarch  3^1863 


Actof  jBae3(l^1864. 


Act  of  Mareb  3, 1863. 


Actor]f»ch3,1864. 


Ad  of  lUreh  1, 1882. 

Actof  March  3. 1863. 

ActW  Jiriyl7. 1889.. 

Act  W  Moth  311663. 


Authorised  tho  Inue  of  $500,000,000  la  6  per  cent  bonds,  redeemable  after  five 

gears,  and  payable  twenty  yearn  Arom  date,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  United 
fates  notes.    Also,  on 
Anthorised  the  issue  of  not  oTer  fl  1,000, 000  addltloaal  of  shnilar  bonds,  to  meet 
subscriptions  already  made  and  paid  for. 

On  hand  unsold  in  the  United  States  or  Bnrope 


Authorized  the  issue  of  1150,000.000 In  lega!«tender  U.  8.  notes,  $50,000,000  of  which 
to  be  in  liett  of  demand  notes  Issued  under  act  of  July  17,  1861. 

Authorized  an  additional  issue  of  $150,000,000  legal«tender  notes,  $35,000,000  of 
which  might  be  in  deoominatioDS  less  than  five  dollars ;  $50,000,000  of  this  issue 
to  be  reserved  to  pay  temporary  loans  promptly  In  case  of  emergency. 

Authorized  the  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  United  States  notes,  for  thu  immediate  pay- 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy,  fcuch  notes  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  pVovided  for 
in  any  bill  that  may  hereafter  be  pasned  by  this  Congress.  (The  umotmt  in  this 
resolution  is  included  in  act  of  March  3, 18o3.) 

A  further  issue  of  $150,000,000  in  United  States  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  oouTert' 
Ing  the  treasury  notes  which  may  be  issued  under  this  act,  and  i^r  no  other  pur- 
pose. And  a  further  issue,  if  necessary,  for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  creditors  of  the  government,  of  $150,000,000  In  United  States  notes, 
which  amoimt  includes  the  $100,000,000  authorized  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Con« 
gross,  January  17, 1863. 

Provided,  That  of  United  States  notes,  aot  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  may 
be  retired  and  cancelled  'vithin  six  months  (Vom  the  passagre  of  this  act,  and 
thereafter  not  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  month :  And  provided 
fnrtker.  That  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  shall  continue  in  Aill  force  in 
aU  its  provisions,  except  as  modified  by  this  act 

Authorized  a  temporary  loan  of  $25,000,000  In  United  States  notes,  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  payable  after  ten  days'  notice,  at  5  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 
(This  was  increased  to  $100,000,000  by  the  following  acts.) 

Authorized  an  increase  of  temporary  loans  of  $35,000,000,  bearing  fasterest  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent  per  annuih. 

Authorized  a  fUrther  incresse  of  temporary  loans  of  $50,000,000,  making  the  whole 
amount  authorized  $100,000,000. 

Authorized  the  increase  of  temporary  loans  to  not  exceeding  $150,000,000,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  6  per  cent 

Authorized  a  loan  of  $300,000,000  for  this,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  for  which  could  be  issued  bonds  rtmning  not  lefs  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
forty  years,  principal  and  interest  payable  in  coin,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  In  bonds  not  exceeding  $100  an- 
nually, and  on  all  others  semi-annually,  the  whole  amount  of  bonds,  treasury 
notes,  and  United  States  notes,  issued  under  this  act,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$900,000,006.  And  so  much  of  this  act  as  limits  the  loan  to  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  repealed  by  act  of  June  30, 1864,  which  also  repeals  the  authority  to  bor- 
row money  conferred  by  section  1,  except  so  far  as  it  may  affect  $75,000,000  of 
bonds  already  advertised. 

And  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000,  not  exceeding  three  years  to  run, 
with  interest  at  not  over  6  per  cent  per  annum,  principal  and  interest  payhble  in 
lawfhl  money,  which  may  be  made  a  legal- tender  fur  their  face  value,  excluding 
interest  or  convertible  into  United  States  notes.  Secretnry  may  receive  gold  on 
deposit  and  issue  certificates  therefor,  in  irams  not  less  than  twenty  dollars. 

Antborizes  the  issue  of  bonds  not  exceeding  $200,000,000,  bearing  date  March  1, 
1864,  or  any  subsequent  period,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government 
after  any  period  not  less  than  five  years,  and  payable  at  any  period  not  more  than 
forty  years  from  date,  in  coin,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  yearly, 
payable  on  bonds  not  over  one  hiudred  dollars  annually,  and  on  all  other  bonds 
semi«annually.  In  coin. 

Authorized  an  inue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  one  year  from  date,  in 
settlement  of  audited  claims  against  the  government  Interest  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  in  gold ;  and  by 

Payable  in  lawful  currency  on  those  Issued  after  that  date.  Amount  of  issue  not 
specified. 

Anthoriied  an  Issue  of  notes  of  the  firactional  parts  of  one  dollar,  receirable  In 
pigment  of  all  dues,  except  customs,  less  than  five  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for 
United  States  notes  in  sums  not  less  than  five  dollars.  Amount  of  issue  not 
specified. 

Authorized  an  issue  not  exceeding  $50,000,000  in  flractlonal  currency,  (in  Ueu  of 
postage  or  other  stamps,)  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  in  sums  not  less 
than  three  dollars,  and  receivable  for  any  daes  to  the  United  States  less  than  five 
dollars,  except  duties  on  imports.  The  whole  amount  issued.  Including  postage 
and  other  stamps  Issued  as'  currency,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  Authority  was 
Iven  to  prepare  it  In  the  Treasury  Oepsortment,  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Act  or  Jvmm  9K  1804.. I  Authorised  Isaae  In  Ueu  of  the  issue  under  acts  of  July  17,  1863,  and  March  3. 1863, 

I     the  whole  ameant  ontstandlBg  under  all  ttiete  acts  not  to  exceed  $5(^00(^000. 
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of  the  United  States^  ^c*^— Continued. 


Title. 


1 


f  Fiye>twentlei. 


J 


United  States 
>    not««,    new 
iune. 


o 

3 


5  or  20 
yean 


»Temp'yloan.. 


Wben  redeem- 
able. 


After   April  30, 
1867. 


Bate  of  Inter- 
est 


6  per  cent 


B 
O 

1 


I 


Par 


None. 


Par. 


Not  lera 
than  30 
dayi. 


After    10   days' 
notice. 


^  Loan  of  1863. 


} 


Treasury 
notes. 


Gold  certificates. 

1 

I 

^Ten-forties  ... 

Pivc-twcntles 


^  Certificates  of 
indebtedness. 


Postal  currency. 


2  years 
I  year., 


4,  5,  and  6  per 
ceiU. 


Amonnt  an- 
thorized. 


$519,000,000 


Amount 
Ivsned. 


Amount  out- 
ftanding. 


$514, 780,  SOO  $B14, 790, 500  00 


450,000,000 


Par. 


After  June    30, 
1881. 


2  years  after  date 

1  year  after  date 
On  demand.... 


10  or  40 
years. 

5  or   20 
years. - 

I  year.. 


Fractional 
currency. 


6  per  cent 


5  per  cent . . . 
5  per  cent . . . 


After    Feb.   228,  5  per  cent . . 
1874. 


AftprOctoberSl, 
1669. 

1  y&ar  alter  date 


150,000,000 


Pre'm 
4. 13  p. 
cent. 


6  per  cent . . 
6  per  cent . . . 


Par 

Par 
Par 


Par.. 
Par.- 
Por.. 

Par.. 


Par.. 


75,O0O,OCO 


35^000,000  00 


i3,7ty7,029en 


75,000,000 


400, 000, 000  ) 
Not  specified. 


900,000,000 


Not  specified 


Not  specified 


500,000,000 


75,000,000  00 


211,000,000 


555,432  00 
17,678.640  00 


1T2, 770, 100  194, 506, 400  00 


3,8*32,500  00 
18.000  00 

4,861,091  il7 


87,745,800    8 
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AetB  Mxthorizing  loans,  and  Bynoptii  of  lanM. 


Act  of  June  30, 1864. 


Ad  of  Marsh  3,  1863. 
Act  of  June  30,1864. 


Aet  of  Jao 28,1865... 
Act  of  ICorcli  3,  1865. 


Act  of  April  IS,  18G6, 
to  act 
3,1865. 


of  J«ly  1,  1862, 

Jnly  «.  IK4. 

Act  of  XoandiS.  1867.. 


Anthorized  the  iutie  of  #400,000.000  of  booda  redeemable  at  the  pleararo  of  the 
goTemment  after  any  period  not  leti  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years,  or,  if 
deemed  expedient,  made  payable  at  any  peri(»d  not  more  than  forty  yearn  from 
date.  And  said  bonds  shall  bear  an  annnal  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  eentnu, 
payable  semi-annually  in  coin.  And  the  Secrrtary  of  tte  TreaNnry  may  dispone 
of  sneh  bonds,  or  any  part  thereof,  ymd  of  any  bonds  commonly  known  as  flve- 
twenties,  remaining  unsold,  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  most  adTisable,  for 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  lis  discretion,  for  treasury  notes,  cer- 
tlficates  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  issued  under  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Authorises  an  Issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  exceeding  three  years  to  run,  Interest  at 
not  oTer  six  per  eent.  per  annum,  principal  and  Interest  payable  in  lawfhl  money. 
Also  authorizes  the  issue  of  and  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  anthorized 
by  the  first  section,  and  as  a  part  of  said  loan,  not  exceeding  $200,000,000  in 
treasury  notes  of  any  denomination  not  less  than  $10,  payable  at  any  time  not 
exoeeding  three  years  from  date,  or.  If  thought  more  expedient,  redeemable  at 
any  time  after  three  years  from  d|ite,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  the  rate 
of  7  3-10  per  centum,  payable  In  lawful  money  at  maturity,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  semi-annually ;  and  such  of  them  as  shall  be  made  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  at  maturity,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
united  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  and  may  be  paid  to 
any  creditor  of  the  United  States,  at  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  or  to 
any  creditor  willing  to  receive  tbem  at  par,  including  interest ;  and  any  treasury 
notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  made  convertible,  at  tho 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  into  any  bonds  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary  may  redeem  and  cause  to  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed  any  treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  issued 
under  authority  of  previous  acts  of  Congress,  and  substitute  in  lien  thereof 
an  equal  amount  of  treasury  notes,  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act, 
or  of  other  United  States  notes ;  nor  shall  any  treasury  note  bearing  interest 
isBued  imder  this  act  be  a  legal  tender  In  payment  or  redemption  of  any  notes 
issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  calculated  or  intended  to 
circulate  as  money. 

Whole  amount  may  be  Issued  In  bonds  or  treasury  notes,  at  the  discretion  of  tho 
Secretarv. 

Authorized  an  issue  of  $600,000,000  In  bonds  or  treasury  notes  ;  bonds  may  be 
made  payable  at  any  period  not  more  than  forty  years  from  the  date  of  issue, 
or  may  be  made  redeemable  at  tho  pleasure  of  the  government,  at  or  after 
any  period  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  date,  or  may 
be  made  redeemable  and  payable  as  aforesaid,  as  may  be  expressed  upon 
their  face,  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  issued  In  treasurv  notes  may 
be  made  convertible  into  any  bonds  "authorized  by  this  act,  and  be  of  such 
denominations,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  bear  such  dates,  and  be  made 
redeemable  or  pa/able  at  such  periods  as  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
deem  expedient.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  payable  semi-annually;  on  trea- 
sury notes  semi-annually,  or  annually,  or  at  maturity  thereof ;  and  the  principal 
or  interest,  or  both,  be  made  payable  in  coin  or  other  lawful  money ;  if  in 
coin,  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  when  not  pavable  in  coin,  not  to 
exceed  7  3-10  per  eent  per  annum.  Rate  and  character  to  be  expressed  on  bonds 
or  treasury  notes. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  h^s  discretion,  to  receive  any 
treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress, 
whether  bearing  interest  or  not,  la  exchange  for  an/  description  of  bonds 
anthoiized  by  the  act  to  which  this  Is  an  amendment;  and  also  to  dispose 
of  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  said  act,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an  amount,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates 
as  he  may  think  advisable,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
any  treasury  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  or 
other  representatives  of  value,  which  have  been  or  which  may  be  issued  under 
any  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used  only  for  retiring  treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  increase  of  the  public 
debt 

Bonds  issued  to  the  Union  Pacific  Ballroad  Company  In  accordance  with  these 
acts. 

For  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  any  compound  interest  notes  out- 
standing, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
temporary  loan  certificates  in  tho  manner  prescribed  by  section  four  of 
tho  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  and 
for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  fioating  debt  cf 
the  United  States,"  approved  February  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  not  e::ceedlng  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  principal  and  Intetest  payable  in  lawful  money  on  demand ;  add 
said  certificates  of  temporary  loan  may  constitute  and  be-  held  by  any  na- 
tional bank  holding  or  owning  the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided 
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of  tke  United  States^  &c. — Continaed. 


TItto. 


Flye-tir«BttM. 


s 

e 
a 


5  or  20 


Twmfj  notes 


Traas'y  notes 


Treas'y  notes 


7.30 
notes. 


>7.30  treasury 
notes,  three 
issues. 


FiTe-twontiee. 

« 

Ptve-twentiee... 
Pire^twentief... 
PiTO'twentles... 


3  years. 


3  years. 


3  years. 


3 


When  redeem* 
able. 


After  Oct.  31, 
1869. 


3  yrs.  afterdate. 


Rate  of  inter* 
est. 


6  per  cent 


6  p.  ct.  conip, 
interest. 


3  y  rs.  after  dttte     6  p.  et.  comp. 

interest. 


a 
© 

3 

§ 


Par. 


3  yrs.  after  date 


3  yrs.  after  Aug. 
15.1664. 


Syrs.  < 


Union  PaeMeR. 
B.  Co.  bonds. 


5  or  90 
yearn. 
5  or  90 

/ears, 
or  20 
years. 
5  or  20 
years^ 


After  Ang.  14, 

1667. 
Afer  Jnne  14. 

1866. 
After  July  14, 

1868. 


After  Oct  31, 

1870. 
After  June  30, 

1870. 
After  Jnne  30, 

1872, 
After  Jnne  30, 

1873. 


6  p.  et.  eomp. 
interest. 


7.30  per  eent. 


^3-10  p.  et.. 


6  per  cent 
6  per  eent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


Par. 


Par. 


dOyra..  After  Jan.  15.    6  per  eent 

18ML 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


Amount  sn- 
thorized. 


Substitute  re- 
deemed 5  p. 
ct.  notes. 


Amount 
issaed. 


Amount  out- 
Btaodiag. 


$400,000,000 


231,400,000 


600,000^000 


Par. 


$17,250,000 


177, 045, 770 


22.798,300 


$125,561,300  00 


28,161,810  00 


37,717.eS0  00 


197,704,250  00 

332,998,950  00 

365. 248.  ISO  00 

17^648,990  00 


98»€e0,000  00 
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Ko.  3. — Statement  of  the  indebted/uesB 


AtltB  aafbotiiiiigloanf,  sad  lyiiopila  of  mumu 


Act  of  search  2;  1807— 


for  in  leetlonfi  thlrtj'One  aad  tblrtj^two  of  the  act  ontitled  "  An  act  to  provide  a 
national  cnrrency  tecared  by  a  pledge  of  United  State*  bosd«,  and  to  provide  for 
the  drcnlation  and  redemption  thereof,"  approved  Jane  three,  eighteen  hnndred 
and  sizty-fonr :  Provided,  That  not  less  than  two^flfths  of  the  entire  reserve  of 
■neh  bank  shall  consist  of  lawfhl  money  of  the  United  States:  And  provided  par- 
tker,  That  the  amoant  of  f  neh  temporary  certificates  at  any  time  oatstanding 
shall  not  exceed  fifty  millions  of  doUan 
Twenty-flye  mlllioui  additional 


6  Ab 
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of  the  United  States^  &c. — Continued. 


Tltl0. 

J 

% 

t 
I 

WboB  redeem- 
able. 

Bate  of  Inter- 
eat. 

^ 

.Amount  an- 
thorlaed. 

Amonnt 
liiaed. 

Amount  oni> 
ftandinf. 

< 

On  demand.... 

* 

3  per  cent.  •  • . 

Par.. 

$73^000,000 

$50^000,000 

$50,000,000  00 

1 

3,630,390,964  67 

PAP  E  R  S 

ACCOM?  AN  Yl  NO 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

Office  op  the  Compteolleb  of  tiie  Currency, 

Washington,  November  10, 18CS. 

Sm:  Id  compliance  mth  the  proviaons  of  section  61  of  the  natioDitl 
cmrency  act,  I  have  the  honor  to  present,  through  you,  to  the  Congrena 
of  the  United  States  the  following  report : 

Since  the  last  annual  report  12  national  banks  have  been  organized, 
of  which  five  are  new  aasociatioDH.  One  was  organized  to  take  tho 
itbce  of  an  existtDg  State  bank,  and  six  were  organized  to  take  the 
lilace  of  national  banks  previously  organized  but  now  in  liquidation  end 
Trinding  up,  making  the  total  uumber  organized  np  to  October,  1685, 


OteM  of  CaloEibla . 


in 



1 

M 

...„ 

n 

..... 

,i! 

3 

M 

1 

IS 

1 

18 
8 

1.5e<,3S0  0 

5!7*o|a»s 


3,Mn,aaao 

4,OM,U<»0 

1,  Tin,  noo  0 


1,601,000  0 


\ 
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From  the  number  of  banks  organized,  heretofore  stated  to  be  1,G85, 
should  be  deducted  56.  leaving  the  number  in  active  operation  1,629. 
The  banks  to  be  excluded  are  the  followiug : 

KEVEB  COMPLETED  THEIB  OEaANlZATION  SO  AS  TO   COMMENCE  BUSI- 
NESS. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  "No.  232. 
Tl!.o  First  National  Bank  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  No.  160, 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio,  No.  463. 
The  Second  National  Bank  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  No.  195. 

SUPEBSEDED  BY  SUBSEQUENT  OEGANIZATION  WITH  THE  SAME  TITLES. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  original  No.  65; 
present  No.  458. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  XJtica,  New  York,  original  No.  120;  pres- 
ent No.  1,395. 

IN  VOLUNTAEY  LIQUIDATION. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Missouri. 

The  National  Union  Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  National  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

The  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Eichmond,  Virginia. 

The  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  National  Bank  of  Crawford  County,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 

The  Pittston  National  Bank,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Berkshire  National  Bank  of  Adams.  Massachusetts. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Kittanning  National  Bank,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Providence,  Pennsylvania. 

The  National  State  Bank  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Since  October  1, 1867  ; 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Kingston,  New  York. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Bluffion,  Indiana. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Skaneateles,  New  York. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Appleton  National  Bank,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

The  National  Bank  of  WTiitestown,  New  York. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin. 

The  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Watertown,  New  York. 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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The  First  National  Bank  of  South  Worcester,  New  York. 

The  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Plumer,  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  banks  in  liquidation,  the  following  are  winding  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  with  other  banks : 

The  Fittston  National  Bank,  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Pittston. 

The  Berkshire  National  Bank  of  Adams,  Massachusetts,  with  the 
First  N.-itional  Bank  of  Berkshire. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  with  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Kittanning  National  Banlv,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania,  with  tho 
First  National  Bank  of  Kittanning. 

The  First  National  Banlc  of  Providence,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  National  State  Bank  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dubuque. 

The  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  Cincinnati. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Titusville. 

The  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Eichmond,  Virginia,  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bichmond. 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Watertown,  New  York,  witV  tho  First 
National  Bank  of  Watertown. 

The  following  banks  in  liquidation  are  succeeded  by  new  organizations, 
which  are  to  t^e  their  circulation  as  fast  as  it  is  redeemed;  this  being 
the  only  process  by  which  a  change  of  location  can  be  effected. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Downington,  Pennsylvania^  succeeded  by 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Honeybrook,  Pennsylvania. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  succeeded  by 
the  Princeton  National  Bank,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  succeeded  by  tlie 
Pacific  National  Bank  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Plumer,  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  by  tho 
First  National  Bank  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
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SleUment  ihoaing  tht  nalumal  hauka  in  ligmidalitn  for  lA<  purpoat  ef  dmiag  ap  atiigoaig 
o%U  eftxitlmre,  (Actr  capilal,  boudi  dtpotittd  to  ncurt  tiratlatiim,  etTcuiation  dtlinnd, 
circuliUiOK  raletatd,  and  cirtulalin  ouUtanditig,  Octobtr  1, 1866. 
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Sutewumt  sJunoimg  ihe  nutianal  hanks  in  Uauidation  for  the  purpose  oftkanging  their  heatioUf 

their  capital^  ionde,  ana  circulatioH, 


Kam«oflMuik. 


$100,000 

100.  ouo 

50,000 

TteFint  National  Bank  of  Pliuiier,P<»... i    100,000 


TIm  ?lnt  Hatkmal  Bank  of  Downin^own,  Pa ... . 
Tbte  Firtt  National  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
TbB  Sceood  National  Bank  of  Det  Moinei,  Iowa . 


pi. 

(9 


I 

■S 

§ 

I 

■ 


$100,000 

100,000 

50.000 

100,000 


I 

I 


$89,500 
90,000 
42.500 
87,900 


h 


•1,400 
500 


g 


$88,100 
89,500 
4S,500 
87,900 


yATlOSAL  BANKS  WHICH  HAVE  FAILED  TO  REDEEM  THEEB  CIBCULATINa 
NOTES,  AND  FOB  WHICH  RECEIVBES  HAVE  BEEN  APPOINTED. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Attica.  Kew  York,  Leonidas  Doty,  receiver. 

The  Venango  National  Bank  of  Ixanklin,  Pennsylvania,  Harvey  Hen- 
doson,  receiver. 

The  Merchants'  DS'ational  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  James  G.  Ken- 
nedy, receiver. 

The  first  Kational  Bank  of  Medina,  'Sew  York,  Edwin  P.  Healey, 
receiver. 

The  Tennessee  DS'ational  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  William  A.  Hill, 
receiver. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Fewtonville,  Massachusetts, 
D.  Wayland  Jones,  receiver. 

Hie  First  l^ational  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama,  Cornelius  Gadle,  jr., 
receiver. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Charles  Case, 
receiver. 

The  National  XJnadilla  Bank,  Unadilla,  New  York,  Lewis  Eingsley, 
receiver. 

The  Fanners  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Frederick  A.  Piatt,  receiver. 

The  Croton  National  Bank  of  the  city  of  New  York,  C.  P.  Bailey, 
receiver. 

The  National  Bank  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi«Edwin  F.  Brown,  receiver. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk.  Iowa,  H.  W.  Sample,  receiver. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Connecticut,  E.  S.  Tweedy,  receiver. 

The  affairs  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Attica  have  been  finally 
dosed,  and  a  dividend  paid  to  the  creditors  of  forty-eight  per  cent. 

The  affairs  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newton  have  been  finally 
elosed.  The  government  claims  were  paid  in  fall,  and  a  dividend  of 
forty  per  cent,  paid  to  the  general  creditors. 

A  partial  dividend  has  l^n  declared  to  the  creditors  of  the  Farmers 
and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  fifty-five  per 
eent,  and  to  the  creditors  of  the  Croton  National  Bank  of  the  city  of 
llew  York  of  flftj  per  cent,  upon  all  daims  approved  or  abjudicated* 
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Statement  showing  the  natunuU  banks  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  their  capital,  amount  of  United 
States  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation,  amount  of  circulation  delivered,  the  amount  of 
circulation  redeemed  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  outstanding  on  lie 
1st  day  of  October,  1868. 


Name  sod  loostton  of  bank. 


The  Flnt  National  Bank  of  Attica,  N.  Y  . 
The  Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin, Pa 
TheMerchantn'NaUonalBank  of  Wa«hing- 

ton,D.  O 

The  Flnt  National  Bank  of  Newton,  UaHi 
The  Flnt  National  Bank  of  Medina,  N.  Y. 
The  Tenneeiee  Nat'l  B'kof  MemphiR,  Tenn 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Ala.  . 
The  Flrvt  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  La 
The  National  UnadUlaBank,  Unadllla,  N.  Y 
The  Farmers  and  Citixens'National  Bonk  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

The  Croton  National  B*k  of  the  eltj  of  New 

York,N.  Y 

The  Pint  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Conn. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa 
The  Pint  National  Bank  of  Vleksbarg,  Miss 


pi. 
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$50,000 
300,000 

200,000 
150,000 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
500,000 
120,000 

300,000 

200,000 
60,000 

100,000 
50,000 


940,000 

80.000 
146.000 
20,000 
50.000 
60,000 
ICO.  000 
61,200 

185,500 

142,000 
30,000 

100,000 
30,000 
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$44.060  00 
61,871  00 

127,741  00 


27,329  25 
53.372  00 
41,247  20 
104, 742  00 
53,183  50 

106,504  10 

73,181  90 


I 


§1 
s  £ 
ca  « 

1 

5 


$44,000 
85,000 

180,000 

130,000 

40,000 

90.000 

85,000 

180,000 

100,000 

253,900 

180,000 
26.300 
90,000 
25,500 


$32,750 
64,030 

123,900 

6, 500 

26.210 

59.465 

48.125 

113.585 
64,880 

137,990 

105,111 

2,cao 

28,780 
1,965 


0 


II 


$11,230 
20,970 

M,2Q0 
123,500 
13.790 
30,535 
36.875 
66,415 
35,120 

115,969 

74,889 
24,280 
61,220 
23,535 


The  following  statement  e^ibits  the  number  and  amount  of  notes 
issued,  redeem^  and  outstanding,  October  5, 1868: 

ONES. 

Notes. 

Issued 8,896,576  $8,896,576 

Eedeemed 254,754  254,754 

■ • 

Outstanding 8,641,822  8,641,822 

TWOS. 

Issued 2,978,160  $5,956,320 

Eedeemed 73,176  146,352 

Outstanding 2,904,984  5,809,968 

Issued 23,106,728  $115,533,640 

Eedeemed 482,132  2,410,660 

Outstanding 22,624,596  113,122,980 

TBNS. 

Issued 7,915,914  $79,159,140 

Redeemed 142,359  1,423,590 

Outstanding 7,773,555  77,735,550 

,1' ;  '       .r  js= 
TTJindVTTRR 

Issued 2,219,322  $44,386,440 

Eedeemed 36,355  727,100 

Outstanding 2,182,967  43,659,340 
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Issned '....       355,181  $17,759,050 

Redeemed 17,256  862,800 

Outstanding 337,925  16,896,250 

ONE  HUNDREDS. 

Issued 267,350  $26,735,000 

Eedeemed 15,583  1,658,300 

Outstanding 251,767  25,176,700 

FIVE  HUNDREDS. 

Issued 13,486  $6,743,000 

Bedeemed 1,759  879,500 

Outstanding 11,727  5,863,500 

ONE  THOUSANDS. 

Issued 4,746  4,746,000 

Bedeemed 1,846  1,846,000 

Outstanding 2,900  2,900,000 

Total  of  all  denominations  outstanding  on  the  first  Monday 

of  October,  1868 $299,806,110 

Add  for  firagments  of  notes  outstanding,  lost  or  destroyed, 

portions  of  whidi  have  been  redeemea 455 

$299,806,565 
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PAFEBS  ACCOMPAKYING  THE 


STATEMENT  OP  LOANS  AND  DISCOUNTS  HADE  BY  NATIONAL  BANKINO  ASSOCIATIONS,  1867. 


Statet  and  TenttorlM. 


Maine 

Ki'W  Hamiwblre  .... 

Vermont 

Maasachniiettf 

Bbode  Island 

Connccticm 

Now  York 

New  Jergey 

Penniiyl  vanla 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diitrict  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

Wett  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas :... 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

TonneBsoe 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niioois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lowo 

MlsNonri 

Kansas 

Ncbnuka 

Oregon 

Colorado  Territory .. 

Utah  Territory 

Blortana  Territory . . 

I'iaho  Tfrritory . 

Loal«iana 


II 

II 

0 


Total 


37.838 

i:).3S9 

30.626 

18S.300 

S7,056 

83,200 

545,333 

111,830 

274. 189 

13.438 

45.396 

7,614 

23.667 

9.363 

4.169 

8,174 

728 

851 

1,765 

7.114 

7,810 

75,454 

43,680 

65,395 

35,518 

30.279 

13,810 

29,008 

14,669 

1,650 

3.251 

252 

1,755 

2S0 

65 

65 

3.991 


1^ 
i| 

5. 

III 


$50,703. 

11,030, 

19,085, 

392.562, 

67.036. 

105.467. 

1,668,141. 

.    84,098. 

353.138. 

10.258, 

58.094. 

4,«9. 

18, 757, 

7,810, 

3,967. 

18.  156, 

1,638, 

1,615, 

1.795. 

11.427. 

14.116. 

147,287, 

48.674, 

105.645, 

33,606, 

22,491, 

9,906. 

21,785. 

39.660. 

1,471. 

2.737. 

178, 

1,715. 

592, 

240. 

96. 

11,322. 


349  37 
942  30 
570  80 
183  16 
311  10 
506  31 
363  30 
828  U 
245  20 
133  14 
941  03 

302  09 

303  36 
086  91 
136  21 
271  47 
463  50 
071  89 
783  11 
839  62 
503  32 
568  46 
671  07 
384  90 
901  10 
388  40 
349  58 
700  45 
(96  85 
809  63 
775  35 
659  31 
399  94 
275  30 
646  00 
327  19 
588  36 


1-^ 


00 
00 


$1,340  CO 

827  00 

623  00 

2,153  00 

2,477  00 

1,268  00 

3,059  00 

752  00 

1,284  00 

763  00 

1,302  00 

600  00 

793  00 

834  00 

951 

2,221 

2,250  Oil 

1,898  00 

1,017  00 

1,606  00 

1,807  00 

1.953  00 

1,109  00 

1,615  00 

946  00 

742  00 

717  00 

751  00 

2,704  00 

89*2  00 

842  00 

708  00 

977  CO 

3,694  00 

2,831  00 

1, 482  GO 

2.837  00 


I 


1,755,283 


3,351,004.665  06,      1.9U9  00 


45  •« 


Dara. 
95 
95 
69. 
90 
103 
66 
6a 
75 
71 
78 
54 
64 
66 
77 
54 
39 
69 
50 
49 
91 
50 
70 
74 
63 
63 
63 
66 
74 
7S 
55 
70 
73 
69 
90 
60 
55 

eo 


71 


Note.— The  baakv  in  Miwrtssippl.  (2,)  South  CaroUna,  (3.)  and  Nevada,  (1,)  in  all  five  haaka,  not  haTl&« 
reported,  are  not  included  In  above. 
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ST.ATeMEKT  8HOWINO  THE  AMOUNT  AND  RATE  OF  TAXATION,  (UNITED  STATES  AND 
STATE,)  O*'  THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEM- 
BER 31,  1667. 


Stxtetand  Tenl- 
toiiaa. 

• 

1 

s 

Amount  of  taxeii  paM 
to  Unltud  States. 

Rate  per  et.  of  United 
States  taxation. 

2b 

Bate  percent,  of  State 
taxation. 

lis 

^  so 

Rate  per  ct.  of  United 
StateH  and  State  tax- 
ation on  capitaL 

Miiw : 

$9,085,000  00 

4.735,000  00 

6.510,012  50 

79.932.0(0  00 

20,364.800  00 

84,584,220  10 

116,494.941  00 

11.333,330  00 

50,277.795  00 

12,590^202  50 

1.428.185  00 

1,350.000  00 

2.500.000  00 

2,216.4(;0  00 

82,404,700  00 

12,867,000  00 

11,^0,000  00 

S.  070. 010  00 

3,935.000  00 

3.992,000  00 

1, 660. 000  00 

400,000  00 

7,5.'X),300  00 

2.885.000  00 

2, 100,  OGO  00 

1.300,000  00 

850,000  00 

350,000  00 

1.700.000  00 

583,300  00 

500,000  00 

100,000  00 

576, 420  00 

800,000  00 

150.000  00 

100.000  00 

100.  OGO  00 

$180,119  00 

88,772  90 

123,213  57 

1,616,824  50 

324,844  25 

4:H,440  35 

3,022,662  16 

253.359  31 

1,242.037  40 

860.261  25 

32.620  68 

15,329  45 

48.344  81 

46.966»l 

514.681  46 

278.797  60 

331,406  24 

111.789  56 

76.583  85 

106.349  34 

39. 132  43 

10,2-»  23 

133. 141  77 

59.816  01 

52.459  82 

35.894  28 

1^734  67 

9,701  72 

40.844  75 

9,046  71 

8.762  52 

1.623  86 

6,865  3« 

5, 745  38 

1.887  48. 

837  31 

478  65 

.02 

.019 

.019 

.0302 

.015 

.017 

.0261 

.082 

.0247 

.0206 

.0238 

.0133 

.0193 

.021 

.0229 

.0216 

.0276 

.022 

.0261 

.0366 

.CU 

.025 

.014 

.021 

.027 

.0376 

.0429 

.0277 

.025 

.0155 

.0175 

.024 

.0119 

.0387 

.0125 

.0083 

.0047 

$141.225  64 

93,178  83 

144, 163  50 

1, 562, 128  10 

195,355  32 

387.  146  86 

4,a'^706  11 

233. 106  26 

278,26ri  04 

166,054  11 

1,»0  61 

3,285  94 

13,985  66 

51,457  38 

520,951  20 

200,372  29 

231,917  00 

68.061  41 

62.011  51 

88.281  27 

29. 523  20 

7.801  08 

189. 247  69 

17.466  77 

2'/,  974  80 

20,041  58 

7.014  39 

1.615  00 

6.  aw  46 

5.  144  31 

3,829  49 

.015 

.019 

.033 

.03 

.01 

.016 

.0348 

.03 

.0055 

.0131 

.  001^8 

.0038 

.0055 

.023 

.0332 

.0<55 

.03 

.0134 

.021 

.0221 

.013 

.03 

.02 

.C06 

.014 

.0154 

.038 

.0046 

.004 

.0088 

.0095 

$321,  :H4  64 

181,951  73 

266,377  07 

3, 178, 952  60 

520.  H)0  57 

831,586  61 

7.081.368  27 

476. 465  59 

1, 520. 305  44 

426,315  36 

33.881  29 

18.615  39 

68.270  47 

98. 423  72 

1,  o:»,  6:12  66 

479. 169  89 

553.323  24 

179, 850  97 

138,  MH  70 

194.630  61 

68.654  63 

18.030  31 

322. 389  46 

77. 282  78 

80.434  62 

55. 935  86 

17.749  06 

11,316  72 

46, 895  21 

14. 19.)  02 

12,502  01 

1,623  86 

9.014  70 

7.096  37 

8.984  43 

1. 3'.«7  31 

1,884  01 

.035 

Nfw  Banpibira . . . 

Tetnoat 

llaMaebnai*tti 

BhodeUaiMl 

Caaaeetieot 

Nnr  York 

.038 
.041 
.0402 
.025 

.0Cd9 

Xew  Jersey 

PesB^lTania .  •  •  •  •  • 

Maryland 

Deiaware 

.042 
.0302 
.1(337 
.0236 

raviate 

.0161 
.0348 

WcfltTbfiDia 

Obio..... 

.044 
.0461 

Ittaia , 

.UJ71 

niiaoii 

.0476 

Ifichican 

.0354 

Wlnoaite 

.0471 

I9«m --...-. 

.0487 

Ifiaaeaota 

.ao 

.045 

NMMmri.     . 

.034 

Smtaeky ......... 

.027 

TeaactMe. ......  .. 

.041 

.043 

Nfbratka 

.0709 

Calondo 

.0033 

Gforiia 

.029 

Sorth  CaroliaA 

.0243 

.027 

(hreon 

.024 

»VT» ......... 

TtZM , 

2, 149  34 
1.350  99 
1,097  00 
560  00 
1,405  36 

.0037 
.C068 
.0073 
.0056 
.014 

.0156 

ArfcaaMt 

0355 
.0198 
.0139 

Ciab 

Idake 

.0187 

Total 

422, 804  666  00 

9. 525, 607  31 

2i 

8, 813, 126  92 

2.082 

18,338,734  23 

4.332 

Statement  duncing  the  amounts  and  hinds  of  United  States  bonds  lield  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  secure  ilie  redemption  of  the  circulating 
nates  of  national  banks  on  tJie  30th  day  of  September,  1868. 

Description  of  securities.  Amonots. 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  June  14, 1858 $805, 000 

Kegistered  bonds— Act  of  June  22, 1860 59, 000 

Itegistered  bonds— Act  of  February  8, 18G1 3, 487, 000 

Coupon  bonds— Act  of  February  8, 1861 1, 000 

Coopon  bonds— Act  of  March  2, 1861 16, 000 

Registered  bonds— Acts  of  July  17  and  August  5, 1861 58, 611, 000 

<-oupon  bonds— Acts  of  July  17  and  Aujcrnst  5, 1861 9, 000 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  February  25, 1862 ' 65, 003, 300 

Coupon  bonds— Acts  of  February  25, 1862 4, 200 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 1863 34, 142. 050 

l^gistered  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 1864,  5  per  cent SSy  596^  150 

Coupon  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 1864,  6  per  cent 10, 000 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  June  30, 1864 38, 045, 000 

Registered  bonds— Acts  of  July  1, 1862,  and  July  2, 1864 . .  9, 263, 000 
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Begistered  bonds — ^Act  of  March  3, 1864,  6  per  cent $3, 503, 500 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 18C5,  first  series 27, 218, 100 

Registered  bonds — ^Act  of  March  3, 1865,  second  series 10, 714, 100 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 1^65,  third  series 2, 287, 550 

Registered  bonds— Act  of  March  3, 1865,  fourth  series 185, 000 

Total 342,019,950 


BEPOBTS. 

The  national  corrency  act  requires  every  association  to  make  a 
report  exhibiting  in  deta.il  its  resources  and  liabilities  on  the  first  Mon- 
day 01  January,  April,  July  and  October,  of  each  year.  In  addition  to 
this,  every  association  is  required  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  to 
make  a  statement,  exhibiting  the  average  amount  of  loans  and  discounts, 
specie  and  other  lawful  money,  deposits,  and  circulation ;  and  banks  not 
located  in  the  cities  named  in  section  31  of  the  act  are  required  also  to 
return  the  amount  due  them  available  for  the  redemption  of  their  circa- 
lati(m. 

The  quarterly  reports,  coming,  as  they  do,  upon  a  certain  specified 
day,  known  in  advance,  and  for  which  the  amplest  preparation  may  be 
made,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  present  the  actual  working  condition 
of  the  banks.  They  are,  of  course,  careful  to  exhibit  the  full  amount  of 
reserve  required,  and  otherwise  a  full  compliance  with  aU  the  important 
provisions  of  the  law.  But  it  is  in  the  large  cities,  especially  in  New 
York,  that  this  plan  proves  most  objectionable.  Gold  and  stock  sx>eca- 
lators,  knowing  that  at  a  certain  time  the  banks  will  make  it  a  point  to 
have  a  full  supply  of  lawful  money  in  their  vaults,  get  up  combinations 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  scarcity  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  a  strin- 
gent money  market,  so  as  to  depress  the  market  for  government.  State, 
railroad,  and  other  securities.  Kationiil  banks,  held  firmly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  such  trickery. 
Their  necessities  compel  them  to  have  the  lawftd  money  at  any  hazard. 
Besides  the  damage  resulting  from  an  unnecessary  and  forced  depression 
of  public  securities,  regular  commercial  transactions  are  impeded,  sus- 
I)ended,  or  forced  to  be  carried  on  at  ruinous  rates,  owing  to  the  artifi- 
cial stiingeucy  thus  produced.  It  is  becoming  more  manifest,  as  one 
quarter  succeeds  another,  that  the  evil  is  becoming  more  and  more  intol- 
erable. Honest  industry,  regular  trade,  and  legitimate  business  of  every 
kind,  which  depend  upon  the  banks  for  their  usual  facilities,  are  sub- 
jected to  great  inconvenience,  hardship,  and  loss,  through  the  abuses 
thus  practiced. 

This  state  of  things  calls  for  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy.  This 
may  be  found  in  an  amendment  to  section  34  of  the  act,  authorizing: 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cun-ency  to  call  ux>on  the  banks  for  five  detailed 
statements  or  rex)orts  during  each  year,  fixing  ujion  some  day  that  is 
past  for  the  date  of  tlie  report.  In  this  way  the  condition  of  the  banks 
may  be  ascertained  at  irregular  intervals,  without  previous  preparation 
on  their  part;  and  the  precise  period  when  the  reports  will  be  called  for 
being  unknown  to  the  public,  outside  operators  will  be  prevented  from 
conspiring  against  the  banks  and  the  honest  trade  of  the  country. 

This  subject  is  commended  to  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

BAKES  IN  VOLUNTABY  LIQUIDATION. 

Section  42  of  the  currency  act  provides  that  any  association  may  go 
into  liquidation  and  be  closed  by  a  vote  of  shareholders  owning  \wo- 
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thirdaof  its  stock;  that  dne  notice  of  snch  actioa  shall  be  published, 
&c;  and  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  fix)m  the  publication 
of  saeh  notice,  the  said  association  may  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States^  and  take  up  the  bonds  which  it  has  on  deposit  with 
the  Xreasnrer  as  security  for  such  circulating  notes — ^Leaving  it  optional 
fjth  the  bank  or  its  representatives  to  take  up  the  bonds,  or  not. 

Under  this  provision  a  bank  may  go  into  liquidation,  pay  off  its 
depositors  and  other  creditors^  do  no  business,  have  no  existence  as  a 
bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  and  yet  reap  ajl  the  benefits  of  a  circula- 
tion gnarantied  by  the  government.  In  some  cases  the  ownership  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  individuals,  who  continue  to 
do  business  as  private  bankers,  avoid  taxation,  evade  the  requirements 
of  the  currency  act,  and  still  retain  the  most  profitable  feature  of  a 
QAtional  bank. 

To  correct  abuse  of  this  kind,  it  is  suggested  that  national  banking 
associations  which  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  be  required  to  provide 
for  their  outstanding  circulation  in  lawful  money,  and  take  up  their 
bonds  within  three  or  six  months;  in  default  of  which,  the  Comptroller 
shall  have  power  to  sell  their  bonds  at  public  auction  in  New  York  city, 
and,  after  paymg  to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  circu- 
lation of  the  bank  in  lawful  money,  to  pay  over  any  excess  realiz^  fix>m 
the  8ale  of  the  bonds  to  the  association  or  its  legal  representatives. 

Banks  that  are  winding  up  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  with  other 
hanks,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  at  some  other  and  more  desir- 
able points,  should  be  excepted  fh>m  the  foregoing  requirements. 

A  CENTRAL  REDEEMING  AGENCY. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  of&ce 
that  it  was  important  that  a  system  of  redemptions  for  national  bank 
notes  should  be  established  as  early  as  practicable,  by  means  of  which 
thej  should  be  made  convertible  into  the  lawful  money  of  the  country, 
whether  it  be  paper  or  gold,  at  the  principal  centre  of  trade.  Witliout 
^peating  the  argument  then  made,  the  conviction  is  again  expressed 
that  only  by  rigid,  unfailing  redemptions  at  a  central  point,  can  the  bank 
carrency  of  the  country  be  kept  at  a  uniform  par  value. 

A  prevalent  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  would  render  the  country 
banks  tributary  to  New  York.  While  there  is  strong  reason  t^  believe  this 
<>hjeetion  would  prove  to  be  unfounded,  yet  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
V  juithorizing  the  national  banks  of  tne  country  to  take  the  whole  mat- 
t^rinto  their  own  hands.  If  Congress  should  provide  by  law  for  the  organ- 
isation of  a  national  bank  in  New  York  city,  without  circulation,  in  which 
^eiy  nation^  bank  should  be  required  to  become  a  stockholder  in  propor- 
tion to  its  surplus  fund,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions  could  be  established,  which  would  become  the  redeeming 
agency  of  tibe  whole  country,  and  the  clearing-house  of  all  national  bank 
botes  in  circulation.  It  would  be  owned^  controlled,  and  managed  by  the 
^Anks  th^oselves  for  their  benefit,  and  m  their  interest.  It  should  have 
^  department  devoted  exclusively  to  redemptions  and  exchanges  of 
(^ncy,  and  another  department  devoted  to  a  general  bankuig  business. 
^  latter  department  could  be  made  to  pay  all  the  exi>ense  of  the 
^'(^ptions  and  exchanges,  and  ^ield  a  revenue  to  the  stockholders  in 
^tion,  which  would  be  so  much  interest  on  their  surplus  funds  thus 
Invested.  Such  an  institution  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
^^B&king,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country.    It  woiUd 
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place  tho  bank  circulatioii  of  the  country  at  once  npon  the  soundest 
footing,  and  demonstrate  practically  the  fact  that  the  banks  stand  ready 
to  make  their  issnes  not  only  redeemable,  but  actually  convertible  at  all 
times  in  the  great  markets  of  the  Union. 

Moreover,  such  an  agency,  by  becoming  a  place  of  deposit  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  reserves  kept  in  !New  York,  would  remedy  the  evils  adverted 
to  in  my  last  report,  growing  out  oi  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
balances  of  the  country  banks,  and  their  consequent  use  by  the  New 
York  city  banks.  The  reserves,  instead  of  being  loaned  on  call  to  specu- 
lators and  brokers,  as  is  largely  done  at  present,  would  be  held  exactly 
where  they  would  be  needed,  and  would  be  applied  to  just  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  They  would  l)e  actual  reserves,  and  at  all 
times  available  as  such ;  thus  adding  to  the  safety  and  the  credit  of  the 
currency  of  the  country,  and  carrying  into  practical  operation  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  law  on  this  subject 

This  suggestion  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, as  tending  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  all  sections  on  the  question 
of  redemptions. 

THE  PESIOBIOAL  STBINGENCY  IN  NEW  YOEK  CITT. 

A  careful  study  of  the  bank  statements  of  New  York  taken  separately, 
and  the  application  of  the  facts  so  obtained  to  the  aggregate  statement 
or  abstract  of  the  whole,  affords  valuable  and  instructive  information. 

The  abstract  shows  the  total  of  loans  to  be  $163,634,000. 

An  examination  of  the  statements  in  detail  shows  the  character  of  the 
loan  to  be  substantially  as  follows : 

Commercial  or  business  paper $90, 000, 000 

Demand  loans 68, 500, 000 

Accommodation  loans 3, 500, 000 

Suspended  loans 1, 500,  OOO 

Total 163,500,000 


Nine-sixteenths,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  loan,  is  legitimate  busi- 
ness paper ;  the  balance  is  upon  call,  or  for  accommodation.  The  amount 
loan^  on  call  for  commercial  purposes  is  not  stated ;  but  reliable  infor- 
mation leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  very  small.  The  customs  and  neces- 
sities of  trade  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  loans  of  this  kind. 
The  merchant,  with  his  capital  invested  in  trade,  must  know  when  his 
liabilities  are  to  mature,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 
It  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  use  money  in  his  business  which  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  pay  at  any  moment.  Consequently,  merchants 
and  others  in  business  where  the  profits  are  regular  and  legitimate, 
yielding  a  fair  return  to  skill  and  industry,  cannot  afford  to  borrow 
money  on  call.  Dealers  in  money,  stocks,  and  gold,  constitute  almost 
the  only  class  of  business  men  whose  transactions  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  call  loans  desirable  or  profitable ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  available  resources  of 
the  national  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  used  in  the  operation^  of 
the  stock  and  gold  exchange;  that  they  are  loaned  nj^on  tiie  security 
of  stocks  which  are  bought  and  sold  largely  on  speculation,  and  which 
are  manipulated  by  cliques  and  combinations,  according  as  the  bulls  or 
bears  arc,  for  the  moment,  in  the  a^scendency. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  loan  of  $70,000,000,  they  furnish  facilities  by 
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means  of  certified  checks  to  the  same  class  of  operators  to  an  amount 
ranging  from  $110,000,000  to  $120,000,000  daily,  (on  the  5th  of  October 
the  amount  was  $112,800,000,)  and  these  checks  are  made  to  swell  the 
amount  of  individual  dei>osits.  They  are  credited  to  depositors  as  money, 
and  are  circulated  and  treated  as  money  by  the  banks  and  by  their  cus- 
tomers; yet,  when  ascertaining  the  amount  of  deposits  upon  which  they 
must  hold  a  reserve,  or  upon  which  they  must  pay  taxes,  the  banks  inva- 
riably deduct  all  such  checks  on  hand.  For  instance^  on  the  1st  Monday 
of  October  they  rei>orted: 

bdiTidual  deposits $224, 170, 000 

But  deducting  checks  on  hand 112, 800, 000 

They  had  actual  deposits  of Ill,  370, 000 


Taking  the  call  loans  and  the  certified  checks  together,  the  somewhat 
startling  fact  is  developed,  that  the  New  York  national  banks  furnish 
$70,000,000  of  capital  and  $112,000,000  of  credit,  for  speculation. 

The  use  of  certified  checks  is  a  direct  inflation  to  tliat  extent;  which 
stimulates  the  stock  market,  and  keeps  the  price  of  a  large  class  of  mis- 
eellaneous  securities  much  above  their  actual  value,  so  that  the  market 
is  feverish  and  fluctuating,  and  a  slight  stringency  reduces  the  prices. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  active  demand  for  money  to  move  the  crops, 
Test  and  south,  shrewd  operators  form  their  combinations  to  depress 
the  market  by  "  locking  up"  money — withdraAving  all  they  can  control  or 
borrow  from  the  common  fund  j  money  becomes  scarce,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est advances,  and  stocks  declme.  The  legitimate  demand  for  money 
continues;  and,  fearful  of  trenching  on  tiieir  reserve,  the  banks  are 
straitened  for  means.  They  dare  not  call  in  their  demand  loans,  for  that 
would  comx)el  their  customers  to  sell  securities  on  a  falling  market,  which 
would  make  matters  worse.  Habitually  lending  their  means  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  prudence,  and  their  credit  much  beyond  that  limit,  to 
brokers  and  speculators,  they  are  powerless  to  aflbrd  relief.  Their  cus- 
tomers, by  the  force  of  circimistances,  become  their  masters.  The  banks 
cannot  hold  back  or  withdraw  from  the  dilemma  in  which  their  mode  of 
doing  business  has  placed  them.  They  must  carry  the  load  to  save  their 
margins.  A  panic^  which  should  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  securities, 
would  occasion  senous  if  not  fatal  results  to  the  banks  most  extensively 
engaged  in  such  operations,  and  would  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  entire  banking  interest  of  Uio 
conntzy. 

The  factthatabankinginterest  with  capital  and  surplus  of  $100,000,000 
can  be,  and  has  been  repeatedly,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  shrewd, 
though  bold  and  unscrupulous  men,  is  evidence  of  some  inherent  defect 
in  its  management,  and  the  foregoing  statement  may  serve  in  some  degree 
to  show  where  the  error  lj,es : 

Ut.  In  demand  or  call  loans  to  brokers  and  specnl  itors,  on  coUateral 
security,  by  which  nearly  one-half  the  active  resources  of  the  banks  are 
Qsed  dimrtly  to  foster  and  promote  speculative  operations. 

2d.  Certified  checks  or  loans  of  credit  to  the  same  class  of  men,  whereby 
stoeks  are  inflated  and  immense  operations  are  carried  on  daily  upon  fic- 
titious capital. 

3d.  The  payment  of  interest  on  bank  balances;  which,  being  i>ayable 
on  demand,  must  be  loaned  on  call  in  order  to  avoid  loss. 

The  necessity  for  making  call  loans  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
ahirge  fund,  belonging  to  country  banks,  is  held  by  the  Nca?^  York  city 
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banks,  Babject  to  the  payment  of  interest.  This  fund  is  liable  to  be 
demanded  at  any  time.  But.  bearing  interest,  it  cannot  be  suffered  to 
lie  unemployed,  and  so  must  oe  loaned  on  call.  It  may  be  merely  a  coin- 
cidence; but  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  the  bank  deposits  held  by 
the  New  York  city  banks  were  $68,529,il7,  and  the  call  loans  reported 
were  $68,500,000.  These  loans,  as  before  stated,  are  made  to  brokexs, 
stock  and  gold  operators,  on  collateral  security,  and  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  capital  used  in  speculation.  Thus,  by  a  vicious  practice^ 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  country  is  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Wall  street  and  its  purlieus. 

Kot  content  with  the  $70,000,000  so  absorbed,  a  fictitious  capital  of 
$120,000,000  is  created  by  means  of  certified  checks,  which,  by  an  inge- 
nious arrangement,  after  being  traded  on  the  street^  are  finally  traded 
back  to  the  banks  that  issue  them,  without  materially  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  cash  deposits.  Many  of  the  largest  and  best  managed 
national  banks  in  Kew  York  deprecate  the  practice  herein  set  forth,  and 
look  with  anxiety  and  alarm  toward  the  final  issue ;  but  they  are  all 
involved  in  the  danger.  The  failure  of  one  or  more  institutions,  through 
reckless  management,  would  endanger  the  whole.  If  all  bankers  were 
wise  and  prudent,  no  law  would  be  required  to  restrain  them  5  but  they 
are  in  the  position  of  trustees — ^trustees  for  their  stockholders,  trustees 
for  their  depositors,  and  trustees  for  the  public.  If  they  habitually 
engage  in  practices  dangerous  to  stockholders,  depositors  and  the  public, 
the  law  may  be  invoked  to  provide  a  remedy.  It  is  not  becoming  that 
institutions  organized  under  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  public  good, 
should  so  far  jiervert  their  corporate  powers  and  privileges  as  to  wort 
detriment  to  the  public  interests.  If  they  regard  legislative  interference 
as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  they  may  have  the  option  of  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  law,  or  of  withdrawing  from  a  system  to  which  they 
add  no  strength. 

A  return  to  specie  payments  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  speculation ; 
as  every  depaituro  from  specie  value  is  the  signal  and  incentive  for  its 
rise  and  reign.  As  a  present  corrective,  however^  it  is  recommended 
that  national  banks  be  prohibited  by  law  firom  paymg  interest  on  bank 
balances,  and  also  firom  certifying  checks  to  be  good  which  are  not  drawn 
against  actually  existing  cash  deposits  stan^g  to  the  credit  of  the 

drawer  when  the  checks  are  made  and  presented. 

« 

PANICS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that  the  troubles  to  which  the 
banking  interest  is  liable  are  caused  primarily  by  tlie  disregard  of  sound 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  banks  themselves,  it  is  nevertheless  tme 
that  they  do  recur  fromlime  to  time,  and  that  tney  are  usually  ^e  cause 
of  wide-spread  disaster — disaster  reaching  far  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  in  which  the  trouble  originated,  and  extending  into  every  branch 
of  trade,  and  into  every  section  of  the  country. 

When  money  is  abundant,  the  temptation  is  very  great  to  find  employ- 
ment  for  as  much  of  it  as  iK)Ssible ;  and  though  the  danger  of  too  great 
extension  is  palpable,  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience,  yet  the 
miu'ority  of  bankers  are  prone  to  go  on,  carrying  full  sail,  until  they  find 
themselves  in  the  breakers,  repeating  the  same  mistakes  and  suffering 
the  same  retributions  whicn  they  themselves,  or  their  predecessors,  have 
before  made  and  sufii'ered.  The  facts  must  be  taken  as  they  are  found  to 
exist.  Panics  come^  and  while!  it  would  be  wise  to  learn  lessons  of  wis- 
dom from  experience,  so  as  to  avoid  their  recurrence,  the  fioct  that  we 
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are,  and  will  probably  ccmtiniie  to  be,  liable  to  panics  as  long  as  men 
make  mistakes,  or  act  in  reckless  disregard  of  established  principles, 
should  be  duly  considered.  Becognizing  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  without 
profit  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  trouble  that  prevails  in  a  time  of 
imandal  pressure. 

K  banks  habitually  lend  all  their  available  means  when  times  are  easy, 
or  when  there  is  no  extraneous  demand  for  money,  it  is  evident  that 
when  an  extra  demand  arises,  it  can  be  met  only  by  withdrawing  or 
calling  m  loans  previously  made.  For  instance,  during  the  summer 
monti^  there  is  but  little  demand  for  money  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally, beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  regular  trade,  and  a  large  surplus 
is  aoeamulated  in  the  large  cities,  principally  in  New  York.  The  banks 
in  New  York,  with  their  coffers  rail  to  overflowing,  seek  employment  for 
their  money,  and  loan  freely  as  fiEu:  as  they  can  find  borrowers,  and  at 
low  rates.  Their  funds  are  thus  absorbed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
form  the  basis  upon  which  a  large  amount  of  business  is  transacted. 
Abondance  of  money  at  low  rates  stimulates  and  builds  up  a  certain  kind 
of  bosiness,  which  comes  to  depend  upon  the  banks  for  its  activity  and 
support  Meantime  the  grain  crops  of  the  West,  and  the  cotton  crops  of 
the  South,'  are  gathered^  and  are  made  ready  for  shipment  to  market. 
Both  are  prime  necessities  to  the  country  at  large.  They  must  go  for- 
ward, and  money  is  required  to  buy  them  and  to  move  them.  The 
demand  is  paramount  and  must  be  answered ;  but  it  can  be  met  only  by 
withdrawing  money  that  has  been  absorbed  and  become  the  very  life 
blood  of  a  business  built  up  and  supported  by  its  use. 

The  banks  contract  t^eir  loans,  and  murmurs  are  heard  of  stringency. 
The  crops  require  all  the  money  in  the  country  to  pay  for  them ;  but 
Wan  stareet  demands  its  shiure,  insisting,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  banks  encouraged  its  speculative  operations  by  tendering  means  in 
abmidance,  and  now  to  withdraw  the  accustomed  support  will  be  ruinous 
to  its  interests.  The  banks,  interested  so  largely  in  the  operations  of 
their  customers,  cannot  afford  to  call  in  their  loans,  or  to  cut  off  supplies; 
their  own  safety  is  at  stake,  and  they  must  carry  their  customers  through, 
or  suffer  with  them  the  consequences  of  a  dangerous  convulsion,  possibly 
ofa  fatal  collapse. 

This  is  substantially  the  history  of  a  panic  under  the  present  order  6f 
things.  Possibly  it  might  be  prevented  by  a  proper  conservatism  exer- 
cised in  season ;  but  prudence  is  not  the  most  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
times.  The  important  question,  therefore,  is  how  to  relievo  the  public  f 
There  is  not  money  enough  in  the  country  to  meet  all  the  demands  at 
ooee.  A  suspicion  that  a  financial  institution  is  unable  to  resi)ond  to  all 
Remands,  is  almost  fatal  to  its  stability }  and  when  confidence  is  unsettled, 
jodgment  loses  its  sway,  and  unreasoning  panic  follows. 

THE  BEMEDY. 

If  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  could  hold  in  reserve  a  certain 
Qkoont  of  legal  tender  notes  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  in  regular 
cinmlation,  to  be  advanced  to  banking  institutions  at  a  specified  rate  of 
interest  upon  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  as  collateral  security, 
ft  lOQroe  of  relief  would  be  established  which  would  effectually  prevent 
a  monetary  pressure  from  being  carried  to  any  ruinous  extent 

Una  proportion  is  not  anomalous  or  without  precedent.  In  time  of 
^ere  pressure,  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  authorized  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  issue  its  notes  in  excess  of  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  its  diarter.    This  was  done  in  violation^  or  without  authority, 
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of  law,  upon  the  pledge  by  the  government  of  an  act  of  indemnity.  In 
oar  government  no  power  to  make  snch  pledges  exists  ^  and,  therefore, 
any  extraordinary  provision  of  the  character  suggested  most  be  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  measure  is  one  of  relief  and  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  and  therefore  justifiable.  If  the  consequences  of  overtrad- 
ing, speculation,  and  otherwise  reckless  conduct  could  be  confined  to  the 
parties  or  institutions  so  overtrading  or  speculating,  they  might  well  be 
left  to  their  own  resources:  but  immense  interests  are  involved  which 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  trouble.  A  financial  panic  generally 
extends  to  commercial  circles,  and  in  several  instances  has  damaged  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  its  effects  have 
been  felt  for  years.  Any  measure  that  would  mitigate  or  prevent  such 
calamities  would  be  a  measure  of  national  importance  and  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  congressional  legislation. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

The  subject  of  specie  payments  naturally  comes  up  whenever  the  cur- 
rency question  is  discussed,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in 
devising  plans  for  an  early  resumption. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  specie  payments  may  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  1st  of  October, 
1868,  under  the  head  of  ^^Debt  bearing  no  interest,"  as  follows: 

United  States  notes $356,021,073  00 

Fractional  currency 32,933,614  17 

Making  together 388,964,687  17 

of  government  notes  circulating  as  money,  and  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver  by  being  made  ^^a  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports"  and  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt.  As  long  as  the  people  prefer  aii  inferior  currency — ^inferior  because 
irredeemable  and  inconvertible  except  at  a  heavy  discount— they  will 
have  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  precious  metals.  Whenever  the 
people  conclude  that  it  is  more  economical  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country  on  a  specie  basis,  they  can  ordain  specie  payments  by  mak- 
ing provision  through  their  representatives  in  Congress  for  the  payment 
or  withdrawal  of  the  present  depreciated  paper  currency  issued  and  kept 
in  circulation  by  the  government.  And  whenever  the  people  wish  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  nation,  they  can  do  it  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  by  removing  the  only  embarrassment  that  stands  in 
the  way — ^by  directing  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
floating  indebtedness  amounting  to  $388,000,000,  consisting  of  promises 
to  pay  that  are  never  paid — and  so  establish  t^e  &ct  that  the  United 
States  is  a  solvent  debtor,  able  and  willing  to  pay  every  debt  as  it 
becomes  due.  Specie  payments  and  the  restoration  of  public  credit  axe 
within  the  Teach,  and  depend  upon  the  will,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

FREE  BANKING. 

Whenever  Congress  shall  inaugurate  measures  looking  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  United  States  notes  to  a  gold  standard,  the  effect  of  such  measures 
will  probably  be  to  diminish  the  volume  of  such  notes  in  circulation. 
To  what  extent  the  reduction  would  have  to  be  carried  in  order  to  place 
them  permanently  on  a  si)ecie  basis,  would  at  jiresent  be  mere  matter  of 
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specalatioiL    Doubtless  a  large  amount  might  be  carried,  with  profit  to 
the  govermnent  and  with  benefit  to  the  public. 

As  soon  as  the  effect  of  such  measures  becomes  apparent,  by  the 
gradual  approach  of  legal  tender  notes  to  a  par  with  gold,  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  national  banks  may 
be  safdy  removed,  provided  the  establishment  of  a  central  redeeming 
agency  in  the  city  of  New  York^  at  which  all  national  bank  notes  are 
mleemable  at  par,  shall  be  requured  by  law.  Any  inconvenience  result- 
ing from  a  reduction  of  legal  tenders  may  thus  be  remedied,  and  the 
remedy  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  only  competent  judge  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case — ^the  business  public  of  the  United  States. 

Bespectfully  submitted: 

H.  E.  HULBUED, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Hon.  Hugh  McGulloch. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Teeasxjey  Depabtikcent, 
Comptroller^e  Office^  November  6, 1868. 

Sm:  The  business  oi>erations  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1868,  may  be  sununed  up  as  follows : 

Warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  been  countersigned, 
entered  in  blotters,  and  posted,  to  wit: 

Public  debt  warrants 560 

Qnarterly  salary  warrants 1, 155 

Treasury  proi)er  warrants 1, 600 

Treasury  (Interior)  warrants 2, 457 

Treasury,  customs  warrants 3, 325 

Treasury,  internal  revenue  warrants 11, 116 

War,  pay  warrants 4, 168 

War,  repay  warrants 638 

Xavy,  pay  warrants 1, 502 

Kavy,  repay  warrants 305 

Interior,  pay  warrants 2, 363 

Interior,  repay  warrants 145 

Diplomatic  warrants 2, 017 

War,  civil  warrants 61 

Treasury  appropriation  warrants 26 

Customs  appropriation  warrants 11 

Interior  appropriation  warrants 42 

War  and  Xavy  appropriation  warrants 14 

Land  covering  warrants 414 

CustiHns  covering  warrants 1, 560 

Internal  revenue  appropriation  warrants 3, 400 

Miscellaneous  warrants 3, 636 

Aggregate  number  of  warrants 40, 415 


r 

The  accounts  described  as  follows,  which  are  reported  to  this  office  by 
the  First  and  Fifth  Auditors,  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
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Land  Office,  h^ve  been  doly  entered,  revised,  and  the  balances  fonnd 
thereon  certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Viz: 

Judiciary. — ^Embracing  accounts  of  the  United  States  marshals 
for  their  lees,  and  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
their  respective  districts;  of  the  United  States  district  attor- 
neys ;  and  of  the  clerks  and  the  commissioners  of  United  States 
courts 1, 363 

Public  debt — ^Embracing  accounts  for  the  redemption  of  United 
States  stock  and  notes;  interest  on  the  public  debt;  United 
States Treasurei''s  accounts;  United  States  assistant  treasurer's 
accounts ;  and  matters  pertinent  thereto 1, 163 

Mint  and  its  branches. — ^Embracing  accounts  of  gold,  silver  and  cent 
bullion^  of  salaries  of  the  officers;  of  ordinary  expenses^  &c. .        71 

Public  printing. — ^Embracing  the  accounts  for  the  public  printing, 
for  binding,  and  for  paper 101 

Territorial  printing. — Embracing  accounts  for  the  paper,  printing, 
and  binding  of  the  territorial  legislatures. 57 

Congressional. — Embracing  the  accounts  for  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 55 

Land. — Embracing  accounts  of  registers  and  receivers  of  land 
offices;  surveyors  general  nd  their  deputies;  and  of  land  errone- 
ously sold 1868 

Inspectors  of  steamboats, — Embracing  accounts  for  their  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses 475 

Diplomatic  and  consular. — Embracing  accounts  arising  from  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  expenses  of  consids  for  sick 
and  dii^bled  seamen;  and  of  our  commercial  agents  in  foreign 
countnes 1, 573 

Collectors  of  internal  ret?enMe.--Embracing  their  accounts  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  internal  tax  and  the  necessary  disbursements 
which  are  connected  therewith 2, 678 

Commissioner  of  internaX  revenue. — ^Accounts  for  the  refunding  of 
imposts  illegally  collected,  &c ' 91 

Agents  and  inspectors  of  internal  revenue. — ^Accounts  for  expenses 
and  disbursements 4, 286 

Assessors  of  ths  intenuil  revenue* — ^Accounts  for  their  commissions 
and  expenses  in  levying  the  internal  tax 1, 050 

Drawbacks, — ^Accounts  arising  from  drawbacks  connected  with 
internal  revenue 3, 167 

Miscellaneous, — Embracing  accounts  of  disbursing  agents  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  executive  departments  and  public 
offices  at  Washington;  the  salaries  of  judges  and  officers  of 
United  States  courts;  of  informers'  shares  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws,  &c.,  &c 2, 573 

Letters  written  on  official  business 9, 816 

lieceipts  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  examined,  entered,  and 
filed 3,635 

The  following  requisitions  have  been  duly  examined  and  reported 
on,  viz: 

Diplomatic  and  consular *.      544 

United  States  marshals 201 

CSoUectors  internal  revenue 2, 938 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  office  hias  increased  beyond  any 
demand  heretofore  made  upon  its  resources,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
increase  will  continue.  It  is  only  by  the  most  assiduous  and  constant 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
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office  that  the  daily  work  can  be  kept  up,  and  no  arrears  detrimental  to 
the  public  service  suffered  to  exist;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  commending 
thor  general  efficiency. 

1  beg  leave  to  rei>eat  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  contained 
in  my  last  annual  report  The  exi>erience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed 
and  strengthened  my  convictions  as  then  expressed. 

Bespecti^y  submitted: 

R  W.  TATLEK,  Comptroller. 

Hod.  Hugh  MgGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treaeury. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  SECOND  COMPTROLLER. 

Treasury  Department, 
Second  Comptroller's  Office, 

WaehiTigtwi^  October  8, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  operations 
of  this  boreau  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  with  the  30th  of  June,  1808. 

The  aggregate  number  of  disbursing  officers'  accounts  received  from 
the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors  during  that  time,  and  also  the 
number  revised  in  this  office  are  as  follows: 


Amoant  involved. 


Fnnn  tbo  Second  Auditor 
From  the  Tbird  Auditor. . 
From  the  Fourth  Auditor 

Totals 


Received. 

Revised. 

3,718 

7,098 

430 

3,225 

6,620 

403 

10,246 

10, 254 

1216,230,574 

979,  :)^^4, 609 

78, 106, 424 

1,273,667,607 


These  are  made  up  of  the  following  classes: 

FROM  THE  SECOND  AUDITOR. 


Colltctin^,  organizing,  and  drilling  accounts. . . 

WTmasteis*  accounts 

K«cniitiDg  accounts 

Ordoaoce  accounts 

Indian  accounts 

Medical  aocoouts 

Military  a»y Inm  accounts «... 

CottiiDgent  of  tho  army 


Totals. 


Received. 

Revised. 

158 

174 

1,123 

1,540 

303 

391 

129 

124 

519 

508 

339 

341 

28 

28 

119 

119 

2,718 

3,225 

Amount  involved. 


(11,076,833 
178, 502, 707 
1,850,803 
8,746,986 
6,854,644 
6,264,788 
29, 160 
2,910,653 


216,236,574 


FROM  THE  THIRD  AUDITOR. 


Qurtermasten'  accounts 

^Uistence,  army,  accounts.... 
Pfnsioo.  amy,  accounts    ...... 

E>»jnDrcriDg  accounts .*. . 

^*utsn  of  Frcedoien*s  accounts. 

Touls 


Received. 

Revised. 

3,390 

2,268 

1,207 

92 

141 

3, 509 

1,721 

1,189 

85 

122 

7,098 

6,626 

Amount  involved. 


1944, 293, 703 
12, 8G6, 680 

5, 420. 761 
13,434.140 

3. 305, 125 

979, 324, 609 
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FROM  TUB  FOURTH  AUDITOR. 


Marine  corps  accoonts 

Mavy  paymasters*  accoants 

Navy  yard  paymasters*  accoonts 

Navy  agents'  accounts 

Navy  pension  agents*  accounts.. 


Totals. 


Receive^!. 

Eevised. 

24 

24 

«;r7 

242 

18 

J7 

51 

54 

70 

66 

430 

403 

Amount  involved. 


$1,703,231 

19,066,573 

3,457,150 

53,518,334 

361,136 


78,  lOG,  424 


The  claims  revised  ia  this  office  durmg  the  year  are  as  follows: 


Soldiers*  pay  and  bounty  claims 

Sailors*  prize  claims 

Sailors*  pay  claims 

Contract  surgeons'  claims 

Lost  property  claims 

Oregon  and  Washington  war  claims 
State  claims 

Totals 


Received. 


160,674 

7,134 

2,390 

193 

805 

71 

26 


171,493 


Revised. 


158,504 

6,589 

2,279 

193 

789 

71 

33 


170, 458 


Amount  involved. 


$18, 433, 562 

548, 557 

221,302 

31,435 

77,257 

12,485 

8,568,080 


27,892,698 


For  the  pnrpose  of  comparing  the  work  of  the  year  in  question  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year  the  work  of  both  is  collated: 

Official  accounts  from  Second  Auditor,  186T 2,944 

Official  accounts  from  Second  Auditor,  1868 3,225 

Excess  in  1868 281 

Official  accounts  from  Third  Auditor,  1867 0,460 

Official  accounts  from  Third  Auditor,  1868 6,626 

Excess  in  1867 2,834 

Official  accounts  from  Fourth  Auditor,  1867 531 

Official  accounts  from  Fourth  Auditor,  1868 403 

Excess  in  1867 128 

The  number  of  claims  revised  in  1867  was 82,483 

The  number  of  claims  revised  in  1868  was 170,458 

Excess  in  1868 89,976 

The  respective  amounts  involved  in  the  settlements  of  the  two  years 
were: 

In  1867 Jl,384,169,835 

In  1868 : 1,301,560,307 

Excess  in  1867 82,609,528 

The  number  of  requisitions  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  Departments,  and 
countersigned  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1868,  were  9,636,  distributed  as  follows: 


Aceeuntable . 
Refunding  .. 
Settlement .. 
TnoBfer  .... 

Totals 


War. 


1,177 
573 

2,591 
397 


4,738 


Navy, 


1.170 

666 

96 

475 


2,406 


Interior. 


690 

139 

1,560 

103 


2,492 
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During  the  year  there  were  filed  in  the  office  2,121  coutracts,  92  bonds, 
8Dd  13  charter  parties;  and  there  were  recorded  33,412  pensioners,  9,G36 
requisitions,  12,481  settlements.  In  the  work  of  revising  the  foregoing 
accounts  1,850,406  vouchers  were  examined.  Hie  mere  enumeration  and 
GoUation  of  accounts,  however,  can  give  but  little  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  work  done,  though  it  probably  gives  ^he  best  the  case  admits  o£ 
Asiugle  voucher  often  requires  more  time  and  thought  than  fifty  others, 
and  one  account  may  contain  as  many  vouchers  as  one  hundred  others. 
Class  cases  are  being  continually  submitted  for  decision,  small  in  them- 
selves,  but,  as  precedents,  involving  large  amounts;  and  these  require 
much  and  careful  investigation,  as  well  of  the  common  law  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  treasury  and  the  public  welfare,  aa  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  departmental  precedents  and  regulations.  As  the  period 
of  the  war  recedes,  the  claims  arising  out  of  it  become  more  intricate,  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  them  more  difficult  to  obtain.  They  are  still 
very  nomerous,  and  much  time,  labor,  and  money  will  yet  be  required 
Hot  the  settlement  even  of  those  over  which  the  laws  have  given  the 
executivadepartment  jurisdiction. 

Bespectfully  submitted: 

J.  M.  BBODHEAD, 

Hon.  Hugh  McCitlloch,  Comptroller. 

Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 
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Treasury  Department, 
Office  op  Commissioner  op  Customs, 

October  28, 1868. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  bureau,  and  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  I  deem  proper 
on  the  occasion. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordinary  business  performed  in  the 
oflfce  of  Conunissioner  of  Customs  from  June  30, 1867,  to  July  1, 1868: 

^tiakmtnt  of  customs  accounts  received^  and  disposed  of  during  tlie  year 

ending  June  30, 1868. 
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DUTIES  REFUNDED. 

The  amount  of  duties  refunded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,was  5JI54,854  67, 

OAPTUBED  AND  ABANDONED  PBOPERTY  AND  INTERNAL  AND  COAST- 
WISE GOMKBRCIAL  INTERCOURSE  ACCOUNTS. 

In  the  division  of  captured  and  abandoned  property  and  internal  and- 
coastwise  commercial  intercourse,  the  number  of  accounts  received  and 
ocy^^ted  was  as  follows:  Accounts  received,  92;  ac<^unts  adjusted,  95; 
amount,  $2,861,648  55;  accounts  returned  to  Auditor,  5 1  letters  received, 
238:  letters  written,  225 ;  letters  recorded,  818;  requisitions,  156;  amount 
of  requisitions,  $311,776  99. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  current  work  of  the  division  during  the 
six  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  there  was  performed  the 
following :  Keports  written,  35 ;  papers  copied,  197 ;  papers  transmitted, 
420 ;  papers  fJed,  5, 673.  These  accounts  are  many  of  them  very  compli- 
cated, and  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  property 
and  money  Irom  one  agent  of  the  department  to  another,  and  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  military  commanders  in  many  districts  to  the 
treasury  agents,  it  is  often  necessary  in  the  examination  of  one  account 
to  partially  examine  several  others.  The  very  imperfect  condition  in 
which  many  of  these  accounts  reach  the  office,  arising  doubtless  in  a 
great  measure  irom  the  unfavorable  exigency  in  which  the  agents  were 
often  placed  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  service 
wa«  rendered,  adds  very  much  to  the  perplexity  and  labor. 

In  several  cases  agents  have  failed  to  render  any  account,  or  have 
done  so  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  that  it  has  hitherto  been  imx)ossible 
for  the  Auditor  to  state  an  account.  In  some  instances  this  has  occurred 
where  it  is  believed  considerable  amounts  are  involved. 

WAKBHOUSE  ACCOUNTS. 

By  your  direction  a  division  was  organized  in  this  bureau  in  the  month 
of  September,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  keeping  accounts 
with  collectors  of  all  merchandise  warehoused  and  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption, transportation,  or  exportation,  and  of  the  bonds  taken  in  pur- 
suance of  law  and  the  regulations. 

Previous  to  that  time  many  collectors  had  failed  to  render  any  account 
of  their  warehouse  transactions,  while  others  rendered  their  accounts  so 
imperfectly  as  to  render  them  of  little  or  no  value.  To  insure  a  strict 
accountability  on  the  part  of  collectors,  as  well  as  to  trace  merchandif^e 
from  the  time  of  importation  to  the  final  ])aymeut  of  the  duties  or  its 
exportation  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  taking  and 
cancelling  of  bonds,  a  circular  was  issued  with  your  approval  prescribing 
to  collectors  a  uniform  mode  of  rendering  their  accounts  monthly. 
Blank  forms  were  printed  and  distributed  to  collectors  and  surveyors. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  obtaining  the  proper  accoonts 
from  collectors,  owing  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  their  books  were 
kept  and  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  bookkeeping. 

Books  have  been  opened  in  this  office  dating  from  the  1st  of  Jidy,  1867, 
in  which  collectors  and  surveyors  are  charged  with  the  duty  on  all 
merchandise  entered  for  warehousing  or  rewarehousing,  and  credited, 
on  all  merchandise  withdrawn  for  consumption,  transportation,  or 
exportation;  and  charged  with  all  bonds  taken  lor  transportation  or 
cxx)ortation,  and  credited  when  the  bonds  are  legally  cancelled  or  deliv- 
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ered  to  the  district  attorney  for  prosecation.  No  warehoose  accounts 
were  leoeived  fix>m  the  First  Auditor  for  adjustment  until  the  first  of 
February  last,  since  which  time  there  have  been  adjusted  in  this  ofSce, 
ap  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  four  hundred  (400)  accounts.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  (530)  letters  have  been  received  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  ^226)  letters  written  in  relation  to  those  accounts.  Pains 
h»  been  taken  by  visiting  various  custom-houses  to  instruct  collectors 
a«  well  as  to  cause  prox>er  books  and  registers  to  be  kept ;  and  although 
it  was  di£Bcult,  in  some  instances,  for  collectors  and  their  clerks  to  com- 
prehend the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  that  task  has  been  fully 
aeoomplished,  and  the  system  is  working  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
By  this  system  every  bale  of  goods  bonded  for  transi>ortation  or  exporta- 
tion is  kept,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  this  office  until  it  is.flnally  dis- 
posed of  and  the  duties  thereon  paid,  if  delivered  for  consumption,  or 
the  fflerchandise  is  landed  abroad. 

As  a  general  rule  accounts  are  well  kept  and  promptly  rendered  by 
collectors  of  customs ;  and  this  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  £EMCt 
that  a  large  iK>rtion  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  their  deputies  and 
darks,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  loyal  States,  have  acquired  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  by  having  been  in  their  peribrmance 
doling  a  longer  x>eriod  than  has,  for  some  forty  years  past,  been  x>6r- 
mitted  by  the  mutation  of  parties  and  the  demoralizing  rule  of  '^rotation 
in  office"  even  among  those  of  the  same  political  afiiliation.  In  some  few 
eoDection  districts  petty  and  disgraceful  personal  and  political  sqimbbles 
—a  desire  on  the  part  of  an  aspiring  politician  to  attain  or  retain  a  high 
position  by  the  aid  of  government  patronage  dispensed  by  him  through 
the  hands  of  a  pliant  Mend — ^have  caused  changes  in  custom-house  offi- 
cers which  in  scarcely  any  instance  have  improved  the  "condition  of  the 
office,  but  in  most  cases  proved  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  have  demoralized  the  accounts  as 
well  as  the  force  employed  in  and  about  the  custom-house.  Still,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  long  been  familiar  with 
customs  aflEairs,  as  well  as  my  own — and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  express- 
ing it— that  there  has  been  no  time  withiiji  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years 
Then  the  duties  devolving  on  collectors,  naval  officers,  surveyors,  deputy 
collectors,  &c.,  &c,  have  been  more  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed 
tban  they  now  are. 

This  tribute  from  me  is  justly  due  to  that  highly  meritorious  class  of 
poblic  servuits  through  whose  hands  come  the  revenue  with  which  to 
^jihe  interest  on  our  ^sacred  public  debt,  and  maintain  untarnished 
tite  honor  of  the  nation.  *  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  exceptions  to  this 
nile^  of  which  I  sh^  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  accounts  coming  from  officers  of  customs  in  the  States 
btdy  in  rebellion,  I  can  only  say  that  in  most  cases  they  are  quite  satis- 
^tory^  in  some  admirably  well  kept  and  promptly  returned ;  in  others 
kss  satis&ctory,  but  everywhere  an  improvement  is  perceptible  where 
the  collector  has  been  long  enough  in  office  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
^  duties,  or  has  a  deputy  who  has  bad  experience  enough  to  become 
^^oniliar  wiOi  the  revenue  laws  and  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts. 

The  accounts  of  collectors  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  previous 
^  np  to  the  moment  of  the  rebellion,  have  bc^n  a  source  of  no  little 
puplexity.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  rendered  up  to  March,  1861 ; 
mothers  the  collectors  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  officers  of  the 
tinted  States  some  time  previous  to  that  period,  and  paid  the  moneys  in 
^d  over  to  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belonged  or  to  the 
"^eonfederate"  government.    In  some  instances  collectors  there  have 
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honestly  paid  the  balances  standing  against  them  at  the  time  their  States 
rebelled ;  and  in  one  instance  the  collector  receiving  a  draft  from  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  United  States  disbursing  agent  or  deposi- 
tary, who  refused  to  pay  said  draft  as  the  State  had  seceded  from  the 
Union,  returned  the  draft  to  the  department  and  paid  the  expenses  whicli 
had  accrued  and  were  to  be  met  by  this  draft  out  of  his  own  funds.  By 
his  accounts,  correctly  rendered,  there  is  a  balance  of  some  four  thousand 
dollars  due  him  from  the  United  States,  which  accrued  previous  to  the 
rebellion.  In  strict  justice  this  ought  to  be  paid;  but  the  payment  is 
prohibited  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1867. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  this  office  to  take  the  proper  steps  td  have  all  balances 
standing  in  favor  of  the  government  in  those  States  at  the  breaking: 
out  of  the  rebellion  collected  by  process  of  law,  while  payment  of  balances 
in  favor  of  collectors  is  to  be  refrisedt  Another  question  also  arises :  up 
to  what  time  shall  collectors  in  those  States  be  held  responsible  to  the 
United  States ;  and,  further,  where  such  collectors  were  compelled  to 
pay  moneys  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  United  States  to  the  States 
in  which  they  respectively  resided  or  to  Uie  confederate  government, 
can  they  be  compelled  to  pay  such  moneys  to  this  government  t  I  pat 
the  latter  question,  because  it  has  in  one  case  been  decided  by  Judge 
Bryan,  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
negative,  the  court  holding  tiiat  the  defendant  was  compelled  by  a  povrer 
which  ha  could  not  resist  and  against  which  the  United  States  w^*e 
unable  to  protect  him. 

If  these  balances  are  to  be  collected,  proceedings  should  be  institated 
soon ;  otherwise  the  bondsmen,  in  most  cases,  wfil  be  found  to  be  poor 
security,  as  they  are  now  in  some  instances,  and  the  principals  no  better. 

I  have  again,  as  heretofore,  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
complexity  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue  from  customs.  The  acta 
passed  by  Congress  in  1799  relating  to  this  subject  were,  it  is  under- 
stood, drawn  up  with  much  care  by  some  one  or  more  folly  conversant 
with  the  subject,  and  were,  for  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  as  perfect  a  system  as  could 
be  devised.  But  a  long  period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  most 
remarkable  changes  have  come  over  the  country,  demanding  from  time 
to  time  changes  and  amendments  which  have  again  and  again,  perhaps^ 
been  vchanged  and  amended,  until  what  was  once  a  complete  and  admira- 
ble  system,  working  most  narmoniously,  has  become  such  a  piece  of 
complex  and  mended  machinery  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  compre> 
hend  its  various  parts  and  much  more  to  reconcile  their  incongruities. 

To  amend  these  would  seem  to  be  but  putting  patch  upon  patch  with- 
out improving  them.  The  task  of  adapting  them  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  countiy  by  amendments  is  a  hopeless  one;  the  whole  should  be 
recast  in  a  new  code,  and  this  could  only  be  properly  done  by  men  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  administering  these  laws,  and  who  have 
had  opportunities  to  observe  and  most  sensibly  to  feel  their  defects,  and 
who  have  the  ability,  natural  and  acquired,  to  perform  the  task  in  a 
manner  creditable  and  beneficial  to  a  nation  second  to  none  in  conuner- 
cial  importance  and  the  extent  of  its  navigation*  If  not  thus  performed, 
they  had  better  remain  as  they  are,  much  as  they  need  codifying. 

At  the  time  these  laws  were  chiefly  enaqted,  the  channels  of  commerce 
were  confined  to  bodies  or  streams  of  water,  and  ports  were  established 
where  vessels  arrived  |  now,  commerce  breaks  away  from  these  channel 
and  sweeps  over  plams,  mountains  and  valleys,  wherever  it  listeth ; 
centres  of  trade  and  commerce  spring  up  far  from  water-courses,  and  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  establish  ports  of  entry  upon  those  overland 
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commercial  highways,  and  to  provide  for  inspecting  foreign  goods 
imi)orted  in  cars,  and  treating  these  in  the  same  manner  that  we  treat 
foreign  vessels  laden  with  merchandise. 

It  is  my  dnty  to  bring  to  your  notice,  that  it  may  be  presented  to 
Congress,  the  subject  of  comx>ensation  to  oflScers  of  customs  as  provided 
for  by  existing  laws.  The  policy  of  the  government  in  its  earliest  stages, 
as  manifested  by  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  2d  March,  1799,  was  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  ofi&ces  of  collector,  naval  officer  and  surveyor,  where  the 
two  latter  existed,  should  be  self-supporting;  that  is  to  say,  that  such 
officers  should  be  paid  by  the  fees  and  commissions,  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures  received.  In  cases  where  it  was  supposed  that  these  sources 
of  emolument  would  not  furnish  an  adequate  compensation,  a  small  salary 
was  added ;  but  there  was  no  limitation  or  maximum  of  compensation 
fixed.  The  collector  took  all  the  fees  and  his  commissions,  no  matter 
what  they  might  amount  to,  and  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  custom- 
house, except  the  compensation  of  inspectors,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues. 

This  act  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822,  by  which 
the  compensation  of  collectors  was  limited,  and  they  were  required  to 
render  an  account  of  all  the  fees  received.  Various  acts  have  since  been 
passed  in  regard  to  compensation,  not  regulating  it  by  any  uniform  rule, 
but  making  it  almost  as  multiform  as  the  number  of  officers  employed. 
The  compensation  of  nearly  all  the  collectors  was  established  at  a  period 
when  the  dollar  of  our  currency  bore  a  very  different  relationship  to  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  com,  rye  and  potatoes,  and  a  day's  labor  from  what  it 
does  now.  The  fees,  too,  which  furnished  an  important  portion  of  the 
comi)ensation  of  collectors,  were  established  in  1799,  when  one  dollar, 
for  sdl  exchangeable  purposes,  was  worth  as  much  as  four  are  now.  .  This 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  money,  even  gold  and  silver,  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  resort  to  exi)edients  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the 
business  at  some  ports  where  all  the  sources  of  emolument  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  defray  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  office. 

These  expedients  have  had  a  tendency  to  throw  the  whole  system  into 
oonfosionj  and  to  render  it  extremely  perplexing  and  difficult  to  keep  the 
aceoonts  in  a  proper  condition;  and  frirthermore,  they  have  substituted 
to  some  extent  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  for  a  fixed  rule  of  law. 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822,  deputy  collectors  at 
an  other  than  certain  enumerated  ports  were  allowed  a  compensation  not 
exceeding  $1,000  per  annum ;  the  act  declaring  that  such  deputy  should 
not  receive  more  than  that  sum  in  any  one  year  "for  any  services  he' 
may  perform  for  the  United  States  in  any  office  or  capacity."  And  yet, 
as  OUT  currency  depreciated,  it  became  impossible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  any  man  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  deputy  collector  for 
that  compensation,  and  so,  in  spite  of  this  law,  deputy  collectors  were 
also  appointed  inspectors  of  customs,  and  thus  paid  two  salaries,  amount- 
ing in  several  cases  to  more  than  twice  the  compensation  fixed  by  law. 
The  only  justification  of  this,  in  my  judgment^  is  that  "necessity  knows 
no  law.''  Such  cases  imperiously  demand  legislation;  and  legislation  is 
needed  to  re-establish  system  and  proper  rates  of  compensation  to  everv 
jsrade  of  customs  officers.  In  some  cases  the  compensation  of  the  col- 
i€etor  is  a  fixed  sum,  exclusive  of  fees,  all  of  which  he  is  to  pay  into  the 
treasury;  but  the  compensation  thus  allowed  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
pay  the  simple  boaM  of  a  single  person,  and  no  inducement  to  any 
ciMDpetent  individual  to  accept  the  office,  as,  if  honest,  he  must  leave  it 
poorer  than  when  he  went  into  it,  whether  he  holds  it  one  year  or  ten. 
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COMPENSATION  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  SUBVEYOES. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1841, 
naval  officers  and  surveyors  have  claimed,  and  have,  until  within  a  year 
or  two,  received  an  annual  compensation  of  $2,000  a  year,  over  and 
above  the  compensation  allowed  them  b^  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822.  The 
question  whether  they  were  entitled  to  this  additional  compensation 
came  up  soon  after  I  entered  this  office,  and  was  decided  by  me  in  the 
negative.  The  subject,  with  my  decision,  was,  however,  referred  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  referred  it  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
for  his  opinion.  The  Solicitor  concurred  with  me,  and  the  Secretary  took 
the  same  view  of  the  law^  but  soon  after  sent  an  order  suspending  the 
carrying  of  that  decision  into  effect. 

Since  then  the  question  has  again  been  considered,  and  a  similar  decis- 
ion made  here.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  Attorney  Greneral  for  his 
opinion,  which  was  given  sustaining  my  own.  These  officers  are  now 
aUowed  only  the  compensation  provided  by  the  act  of  7th  May,  1822. 
With  this  they  are,  and  have  reason  to  be,  dissatisfied,  as  by  that  act 
the  salary  of  the  surveyor  at  New  York  and  Boston  is  less  than  that  of 
a  deputy  collector,  and  less  than  that  of  some  of  the  clerks.  It  is  my 
duty,  however,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  executive  officers,  to  execute  the 
laws  as  we  find  them;  it  is  for  Congress  in  its  wisdom  to  say  whether 
the  laws  shall  be  altered  or  not.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  so  much  of 
the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  the  dd  March,  1841,  as  relates  to  the  com- 
pensation of  collectors,  naval  officers,  and  surveyors  be  repealed,  and  au 
act  passed  regulating  the  whole  subject  of  compensation. 

The  per  diem  of  inspectors  of  customs  is  Umited  by  law  to  four  dollars 
a  day;  in  some  localities  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  a  day  is  a  fair 
compensation;  but  in  others,  New  Orleans  and  other  extreme  southern 
porto,  four  dollars  is  an  inadequate  remuneration  for  the  services  of  men 
of  sufficient  capacity,  probity,  and  activity  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
inspector  as  they  should  be  performed,  in  a  climate  where  out-door  duties 
such  as  those  performed  by  inspectors  are  almost  certain,  during  the 
summer  months,  to  subject  the  officer  to  serious,  expensive,  and,  in  many 
cases,  fatal  sickness.  Besides,  officers  inadequately  paid  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  show  that  zeal,  vigilance,  and  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  which  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue,  and  may  at  times  be  strongly  tempted  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies by  convenient  blindness,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  government.  If 
an  officer  is  expected  to  be  above  temptation  he  must  be  kept  above 
want,  though  unfortunately  this  does  not  always  secure  the  government 
against  in<hfference  and  unfaithfiilness. 

SXTEVEYOBS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

At  each  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  a  large  force  of  inspectors  is  employed 
luider  the  general  superintendence  of  the  surveyor. 

The  2l8t  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  declares  that  "the  sur- 
veyor shall  superintend  and  direct  all  inspectors,  weighers,  measurers, 
and  gangers  within  his  port,  and  shall,  once  every  week,  report  to  the 
collector  the  name  or  names  of  such  inspectors,  weighers,  gangers,  and 
measurers  as  may  be  absent  fit)m,  or  neglect  to  do,  their  duty,^  &c. 
Though  one  of  the  three  most  important  officers  of  customs,  the  surveyor 
is  Uttle  more  than  a  subordinate  of  the  collector.  Though  he  has  charge 
of  the  inspectors,  and  is  responsible  for  the  faithAil  performance  of  their 
duties,  he  has  not  the  power  to  dismiss  or  suspend  them  for  negligence 
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or  incompetency;  he  can  only  report  to  the  collector  the  name  or  names 
ofsacb  as  may  be  absent  from,  or  neglect  to  do,  their  dnty.    There  may 
be  more  than  are  required  to  perform  the  duties,  or  there  may  not  be 
enoogh,  but  he  has  no  power  to  remedy  either  evil.    1  think  the  law  in 
this  respect,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ports  above  named,  at  least,  should 
be  changed.     X  respectfully  submit  that  the  surveyors  at  these  ports  be 
made  independent  of  the  collector;  that  inspectors,  weighers,  measurers, 
aod  ^ngers  be  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  surveyor,  who  shall 
exotsise  the  same  power  in  respect  to  them  as  is  now  vested  in  the  col- 
lector, and  that  he  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of 
iospection,  weighing,  gauging,  and  measuring;  in  short,  over  all  the  out- 
door business   of  the  custom-house,  or  that  which  is  performed  by 
inspectors*  weighers,  gangers,  and  mea<surers. 

The  in-door  business  at  these  several  ports  is  quite  as  much  as  any 
man  can  prox>erly  perform;  and  to  relieve  the  collectors  of  all  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  inspecting,  weighing,  gauging,  and  measuring  will 
enable  theni  to  give  more  attention  to  their  own  proper  duties. 

BMTJGOLINa. 

The  contest  with  smugglers  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
vHh  sach  saccsess  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  on  some  portions 
of  the  norUiern  frontier;  and  along  the  remainder  it  has  been  upon  a 
diminished  scale.  Since  the  passage  of  the  internal  revenue  act,  reducing 
the  tax  on  whiskey,  all  inducement  to  smuggle  that  article  into  the  United 
States  has  been  removed;  indeed,  the  only  articles  which  can  now  be 
clandestinely  introduced  with  a  profit  sufficient  to  warrant  the  risk  of 
detection  are  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  gloves,  opium,  or  morphine,  jewelry, 
laces,  and  o^er  small,  light  articles  of  great  value;  all  these  can  be  put 
np  in  packages  of  small  bulk  and  in1^^oduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elnde  the  vigilance  of  the  local  customs  officers,  who  make  few  or  no 
seizures  at  the  present  day,  nearly  all  being  made  through  information 
obtained  by  secret  means. 

And  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  a  force  of  20  or  25  men 
nnder  the  control  of  one  man  will  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  pre- 
Tenting  and  detecting  frauds  ui)on  the  revenue  than  the  whole  local  force 
upon  lliat  frontier;  and  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  portion  of  our  frontier,  coast  and  inland.    In  the  language  of  one 
of  my  agents,  who  has  had  large  experience  and  great  success  in  detect- 
ing frauds,  ^^The  men  now  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  are  the 
equals  in  wealth,  shrewdness,  and  cunning  to  any  of  the  best  business 
men  in  the  country.    Their  plans  are  laid  to. secure  the  safe  introduction 
of  their  property  before  it  leaves  the  foreign  territory.    Let  a  merchant  of 
known  pecuniary  responsibility  irom  any  one  of  our  cities  visit  Montreal 
or  Idverpool,  and  he  will  find  men  who  will  contract  to  deliver  goods  at 
has  own  door  without  the  payment  of  duties.'*    Can  the  government 
expect  to  successfully  combat  this  warfare  upon  the  revenue  without  the 
aid  of  shrewd,  sagacious,  vigilant  men  acting  in  concert  and  unison, 
thoogfa  stationed  at  distant  points  from  each  other!    As  obstacles  to 
sacoess  to  such  men,  our  local,  inexperienced,  and  easily  deceived  local 
inspectors  are  scarcely  worth  consideration.    I  do  not  wish  to  impugn 
the  probity  of  this  class  of  officers:  generally  they  are  honest  and  faith- 
fiilf  bat  at  such  large  ports  as  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  it  is  almost  certain  that  among  the  sub- 
ofdinate  officers,  appouited  as  they  are,  there  will  be  some  who  cannot, 
or  have  no  desire  to,  resist  temptation,  and  who  are  therefore  used  by 
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smugglers  to  aid  them  in  perpetrating  their  frands.  To  prevent  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  goods  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  we  have  to  accomplish.  If  the  sentinel  on  guard  proves  treacher- 
ous, and  can  be  bribed  by  the  enemy,  where  is  the  safety  of  the  campf 
That  we  have  such  traitors  among  customs  officers  I  regret  not  to  be 
able  to  doubt. 

The  special  agents  acting  under  my  instructions  on  the  northern  and 
northeastern  frontier  have  by  their  vigilance  and  tact  been  able  to  dis- 
cover many  fraudulent  transactions  which  had  occurred  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years  ago,  and  bring  them  to  light.  Some  of  these  were  upon  a 
large  scale.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  guilty  parties  were  merchants 
of  good  standiug  in  the  community,  men  who  would  have  spumed  and 
perhaps  resented  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  had  any  of  their  neighbors 
been  so  inconsiderate  aa  to  make  it. 

Their  alarm  and  anxiety  on  learning  that  <'  a  chiel  was  among  them 
taking  notes,"  and  that  there  was  great  probability  that  they  would 
have  to  answer  for  their  deeds  done  in  the  dark,  in  open  court,  may  well 
be  imagined.  To  have  transactions  which  they  had  fondly  hoped  were 
buried  in  oblivion  rise  up  to  stare  them  in  the  face  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
was  well  calculated  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  The  bringing  to  light 
such  old  cases  and  compelling  such  respectable  men  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains,  has  had  more  effect  in  intimi- 
dating them  and  others  than  the  detection  in  the  act  of  a  dozen  cases 
of  smuggling. 

A  few  such  cases  have  been  ferreted  out  at  Philadelphia  and  Kew 
York,  and  more,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  brought  to  light  and  their  authors 
to  justice. 

Along  the  southern  coast  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  but  more  especially  from  Key  West  to  the  latter  place,  smug- 
gling has  been  prosecuted  with  as  much  activity  and  success,  probably, 
during  the  past  year  and  up  to  the  present  moment  as  at  any  former 
period ;  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  coast,  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  many  convenient  and  out-of-the-way  bays,  bayous,  inlets,  and  rivei*s 
accessible  to  small  vessels,  the  disposition  oi  the  inhabitants  to  favor 
illicit  trade,  and  the  indisposition  of  juries  as  well  as  some  of  the  judges 
to  convict  any  one  charged  with  violating  the  revenue  laws,  even  upon 
the  most  positive  testimony,  that  the  task  of  stopping  this  contraband 
trade  is  an  exceedingly  perplexing  and  arduous  one. 


VALUABLE  WEABINa  APPABEL  INTEODUCED  WITHOUT  PAYINa  DUTIES. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  foreign 
merchancUse  is  clandestinely  brought  into  some  of  our  large  i>orts  as,  or 
concealed  in  what  is  claimed  to  be,  ^^  ordinary  wearing  apparel,"  chiefly 
by  persons  arriving  from  Europe. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  this,  but  thus  far,  since 
1865-'G6,  they  have  not  been  eminently  successfuL  A  rule  has  been 
adopted,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  such  an  amount  of  wearing 
apparel,  new  or  worn,  shall  be  admitted  as  such,  duty  free,  as  the  social 
position  of  the  owner  seems  to  render  necessary  and  proper.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  owner  be  a  gentleman  or  lady  of  wealth  and  high  social  posi- 
tion, he  or  she  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  into  the  Country  from  abroad  a 
very  much  larger  quantity  of  clothing,  and  of  superior  quality  and  value 
too,  than  a  person  not  so  wealthy  and  whose  i)osition  in  social  life  is  less 
elevated.    Under  this  rule  the  nullionaire  comes  from  Paria  or  London 
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with  from  15  to  30  large  trunks,  well  packed  with  the  most  exi)en8ive 
dresses,  laoes,  ribbons,  velvets,  gloves,  shoes,  &c.,  which  may  have  cost 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  doUars  in  gold  in  Paris,  all  of  which  being 
considered  appropriate  to  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  individual,  is 
allowed  to  pass  as  ^^  ordinary  wearing  apparel,"  although  never  yet  worn ; 
while  if  the  wife  of  an  immigrant  farmer  or  mechanic,  or  a  woman  in  an 
humble  sphere  of  life,  who  comes  as  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship,  shall 
have  even  one  trunk  fiill  of  rich,  unworn  clothing,  she  must  pay  duty 
thereon,  because  such  apparel  does  not  comport  with  her  station  in  life, 
aDd  is  not  her  ^^  ordinary  wearing  apparel." 

Can  anything  be  more  contrary  to  justice  than  the  practical  working 
of  Uiis  ndef  Is  it  right  that,  because  one  has  been  more  favored  by 
fortune  than  another,  the  more  fortunate  should  be  allowed  privileges 
which  are  denied  to  the  less!  To  state  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
saggest  the  answer. 

There  are  comparatively  few  in  the  United  States  who  can  afibrd  to 
Tint  Paris  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  stock  of 
wearing  apparel  for  the  season;  yet  the  miUionaire  lady  may  do  this  on 
the  score  of  economy  as  well  as  pleasure,  since  the  amount  she  saves  on 
her  importations  exceeds  Hie  cost  of  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  a 
residence  of  a  few  weeks  in  Paris.  Whether  this  is  done  or  not,  I  will 
not  affirm;  but  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  have  exulted  that  they 
had  brought  from  Europe  rich  dresses  enough  to  last  them  for  years,  on 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  nothing.  By  the  operation  of  this  rule 
some  of  those  who  are  most  able  to  pay  obtain  large  amounts  of  foreign 
goods  duty  free.    It  is  for  Congress  to  say  whether  this  is  right  and  just. 

DECADENCE  OF  OUB  SHIPPINa. 

The  great  decadence  of  our  shipping  interest,  especially  of  our  vessels 
fQgagfd  in  foreign  trade,  within  four  or  five  years  past,  is  a  subject  which 
it  appears  to  me  deserves  the  immediate  consideration  of  Congi-ess. 
The  time  was  when  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  was  confined  to  American  bottoms,  and  the  proi>ortion  of 
foreign  vessels  seen  in  our  ports  was  small.  Now,  much  the  largest 
portion  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  at  least  from 
England  and  France,  comes  in  foreign  bottoms.  With  the  proverbial 
energy  and  enterprise  of  American  merchants  this  ought  not  to  be,  and 
woold  not  be,  unless  there  was  some  cause  for  it.  Th^  cause  should  be 
removed  by  Congress. 

CONDITION  OF  BUSINESS  AT  SOME  OF  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSES, 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  officers 
of  customs,  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  their  duties  are  per- 
formed, but  it  is  proi>er  that  I  should  say  that  this  commendation  does 
not  s^>ply  to  sJL  Wherever  these  officers  have  been  retained  for  a  number 
of  years,  five,  six,  or  seven,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  business  is  done 
»ith  commendable  accuracy,  promptitude,  and  fidelity;  accounts  are  cor- 
iwlly  kept  and  seasonably  returned  to  the  Auditor  or  to  this  office ;  money 
received  promptly  paid,  and  few  or  no  causes  of  complaint  given.  But, 
oa  the  other  hand,  where  the  officers  have  been  frequently  changed : 
vhere  some  aspiring  and  influential  iK>litician  has  determined  to  use  and 
^Qcceeds  in  using  the  custom-house  as  a  motive  power  for  his  political 
ctt,  and  causes  removals  to  be  made  with  that  view,  and  perhaps  has 
bten  8acceeded  by  one  who  has  been  able  to  unhorse  him  and  is  no  less 
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determined  to  nse  the  patronage  of  the  custom-honae  to  promote  his  ovm. 
personal  interest,  in  such  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the  accounts  are 
badly  kept,  the  business  of  the  office  is  performed  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  and  there  is  a  want  of  vigilance  and  zeal,  as  well  as  of  knoTvl- 
edge  and  experience  on  the  part  of  all  employed,  from  the  collector, 
perhaps  the  most  incompetent  of  all^  down  to  the  night  watchman. 

The  corrollary  is,  that  if  an  office  is  run  in  the  interest  of  individuals, 
it  will  not  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  SAEGENT,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCttlloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  FIEST  AUDITOR. 


Treasuby  Depaetment, 
First  Auditof^s  Office^  October  — ,  1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868 : 


Accounts  adjusted. 


Number  of 
accounts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Collectors  of  customs  ............ 

Collectors  under  steamboat  act.... 

Internal  and  coastwise  intercourse 
Captured  and  abandoned  property. 

Mints  and  assay  offices 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  .. 
Seamen's  wag;es  forfeited,  &c. . . . . 
Lading  fees 


DISBURSEMEirrS. 

Collectors  as  disbursing  a&pents  of  the  treasury , 

Official  emoluments  orcmlectore,  naval  officers,  and  sur- 
veyors   

Excess  of  deposits  for  unascertained  duties 

Debentures,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  allowances 

Special  examiners  of  drugs 

Superintendents  of  lights 

Agents  of  marine  hospitals 

Accounts  for  duties  illegally  exacted,  fines  remitted,  judg- 
ments satisfied,  and  net  proceeds  of  unclaimed  merchan- 
dise paid , , 

Judiciarj^  accounts , 

Bedemption  of  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  interest 

thereon  ..^ 

Inspectors  of  steam  vessels  for  travelling  expenses,  &c 

Public  printing , 

Insane  Asylum,  District  of  Columbia , 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 

Deiignated  depositaries  for  additional  compensation 

Designated  depositaries  for  contingent  expenses 

Construction  and  r^aiis  of  public  buildings 


1,405 

534 

8 

77 

9 

308 

13 

10 


2,364 


1,163 

936 
105 
80 
28 
389 
465 


290 
1,471 

1,174 

278 

84 

3 

11 

2 

1 

20 

769 


Amounts. 


$192,308,122  66 

226.257  21 

47,882  34 

346,846  73 

21,884,946  81 

646,381  80 

1,149  59 

36,368  09 


215.497,955  23 


16,497,^29  17 

1,358,725  02 
2, 088, 959  70 

741,079  35 

2,463  94 

1,099,678  97 

482, 076  43 


192, 648  79 
1,827,759  70 

733,212,194  93 

42,  a^  76 

1,272,630  02 

94,578  61 

89,156  80 

6,542  00 

920  91 

3.797  10 

2,263,357  90 
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Statement — ContmaecL 


Acoounto  adjusted. 


Life-»T]Bg  stations .; 

Timber  agents 

Compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
anaHoose  of  Representatives 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Repre- 
aentatiyes  and  of  the  several  departments  of  the  govern- 
meat - 


Ifints  and  assay  offices 

Tmitocial  accounts 

Captured  and  abandoned  pronertj 

Salaries  of  the  civil  list  paid  oirectly  from  the  treasury 

Coast  survey.* ••-• .................................... 

I^araing  clerks  for  pairing  salaries 

Withdrawals  of  applications  for  patents 

Treasarer  of  the  United  States  for  general  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures  

Distribntion  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitares 

Coimnissioner  of  Pabllc  Buildings 

Cooifflissioner  of  Agricaltore • 

Capitol  extension,  new  dome,  and  Patent  Office  bnilding  .. 

Wsrehonae  and  bond  accounts  examined,  stated,  and  trans- 
oiitted  to  Commissioner  of  Customs 

btemaland  coastwise  intercourse 


<aB 


Total. 


Number  of 
accounts. 


20 
6 


461 

76 

30 

77 

1,192 

23 

347 

5 

4 

164 

111 

46 

33 

400 

6 

1,133 


Amounts. 


113,226  28 
2,420  6a 

3,068,855  67 


3,156,919  00 

19,412,230  47 

228,716  78 

221,419  67 

492,317  35 

452«  080  71 

6, 000, 240  56 

260  00 

1,154,776,962  18 

58,882  45 

372,916  58 

347, 148  56 

445, 028  54 


11,396 


45,638  19 
8,872,154  32' 


1,949,304,257  09 


SepOTts  and  certificates  recorded 10,160 

Uttcfswiitten 1,737 

Letten  recorded 1,737 

PoweiB  of  attorney  registered  and  filed 5,022 

Acknowledgments  of  accounts  written : 7,431 

BeopisitioBS  answered 273 

Jumdaiy  emolument  accounts  entered  and  referred 374 

26,734 


I  deem  it  not  inappropriate,  in  conclusion,  to  use  the  language  of  my 
official  report  for  1866,  which  is  in  all  respects  applicable  to  this : 

^^This  report  is  presented  in  a  condensed  form,  comprising  the  specific 
lipids  of  each  branch  of  the  business  of  the  ofiice,  and  the  aggregate  of 
each,  with  their  total 

**To  have  gone  into  an  exhibit  in  detail  of  the  vast  work  from  which 
the  rei>ort  is  drawn  would  have  made  it  voluminous,  without  givin&any- 
thing  that  was  essential  to  be  brought  to  your  notice,  or  to  aidd  value  to 
a  public  docoment.'' 

T.  L.  SMITH,  Auditor. 

Hon-  Hugh  McCtjixoch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


« 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SECOND  AXJDITOE. 

Tbeasttby  Depabtment,  Second  Auditor's  Office, 

Washingtonj  November  9, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  Auditor^s  office  during  ihe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  shotoing  the  number  ofax^counta  settled  and 
tlie  eoppenditures  emJ)raced  therein^  and  in  general  the  other  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  office^  prepared  in  accordance  toith  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  whole  number  of  accounts  settled  during  the  year  is  210,293,  era- 
bracing  an  expenditure  of  $196,952,639  67,  under  the  following  heads, 
viz: 

PAYMASTEBS'  DIVISION. 

Paymasters'  accounts $145,016,696  72 

Amount  of  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.,  for 

support  of  the  national  asylum  for 

disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  found  to 

have  accrued  firom  all  sources,  to  and 

including  June  30, 1868,  and  paid  to 

said  asylum  by  requisitions  on  the 

treasury,  in  accordance  with  act  of 

Congress  of  March  21, 1866 838,824  93 

Amount  of  fines,  forfeitures,  stoppages, 

&c.,  against  soldiers  of  the  regular 

army,  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 

Soldiers'  Home,  in  accordance  with 

act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1859 . . .  179,839  36 

Amount  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue 

on  the  books  of  this  office  and  turned 

over  to  him  by  requisitions  for  the 

tax  on  salaries  withheld  from  officers 

of  thearmy 270,167  13 

$146,305,628  14 

ORDNANCE,  MEDICAL,  AND  lOSCELLANEOtlS  DIVISION. 

Ordnfince  disbursing  officers' accounts.      16,266,063  77 

Ordnance  private  c^ims 234,941  27 

Medical  disbursing  officers'  accounts. .        1,841,980  12 

£xx>ended  by  disbursing  officers  out  of 
quartermasters'  funds,  not  chargea- 
ble to  said  funds,  but  to  certain  appro- 
priations on  the  books  of  this  office..  623,801  27  ^ 

Medical  private  claims 59,121  95 

Miscelliuieous,  viz : 

Contingencies  of  the  army 1,334,864  01 

Fay  aad  supplies  of  hundred-days  vol- 
unteers    55,571  08 
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Medical  and  surgical  history  and  sta- 
tistics   $32,246  ee 

Sick  and  wounded  soldiers'  fund 18,086  44 

Twenty  per  cent,  additional  compensa- 
tion—joint resolution.  February  28. 
1867 6,654  15 

Expenses  of  the  commanding  general's 
office 4,860  82 

Secret  service 3,248  34 

PFo\iding  for  the  comfort  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers 1,422  44 

Contingent  expenses  of  A^utant  Gen- 
eral's departoient 639  15 

Keeping  and  transporting  and  supply- 
ing prisoners  of  war 286  66 

Belief  of  certain  musicians  and  soldiers 
at  Fort  Sumter,  in  South  Carolina, 
act  July  24, 1861 14  00 

Joint  resolution  for  relief  of  William  D. 
Nelson,  January  31, 1867 1,000  00 

$20,484,802  13 

RECRUITING  DIVISION, 

Becrdting  officers'  accounts — ^regular 

army 359,966  96 

Disbursing  officers'  accounts,  under 
appropriations,  viz : 
Collecting,  drilling,  and  organizing  vol- 

nnteers 2,373,418  41 

Draft  and  substitute  fund 1,683,279  48 

Payofbountytovolunteersandregulars  759,319  39 

Pay  of  two  and  three  years'  volunteers,  29,522  32 

Belief  of  drafted  men : . .  61,300  00 

Twenty  per  cent,  extra  compensation . .  5,335  07 

6,262,140  63 

INDIAN  DIVISION, 

Sopenntendents'  and  agents'  accounts 
and  private  claims 6,301,722  89        6,301,722  89 

PAY  AND  BOUNTT  DIVISION. 

Clams  for  arrears  of  pay  and  bounty 
to  discharged  and  deceased  officers 
and  soldiers 19,569,282  27 

Amoont  paid  to  Soldiers'  Home  from 
(Stoppages  and  fines  adjudged  against 
iKildiers  of  the  regular  army,  forfeit- 
ures on  account  of  desertion,  and 
moneys  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
deceased  soldiers  unclaimed  for  three 
^Eara,  the  same  being  set  apart  by 
act  of  Congress  for  the  support  of 
said  Home 29,163  61 

19,598,445  88 


■^ 


Total  expenditures 196,952,639  67 
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Property  accounts  examined  and  adjusted 129,463 

Letters  ^vritten,  recorded,  and  mailed 603,698 

Claims^  &c,,  received,  briefed,  and  registered 220,209 

fiequisitions  registered  and  posted,  amounting  to  $78,314,486  21  1,868 
Certificates  and  answers  to  inquiries  given  to  various  offices, 
involving  an  examination  of  muster  and  pay  rolls  and  other 
records  of  the  office,  viz: 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 6,509 

To  the  Paymaster  General's  office 3,559 

To  the  division  of  referred  claims 304,035 

To  the  A^utant  General's  office 5,399 

To  the  Quartermaster  General's  office 247 

To  the  Third  Auditor's  office 485 

To  the  Fourth  Auditor's  office 174 

Corrections  and  endorsements  made  by  request 5,949 

Claims  for  arrears  of  pay  and  bounty  rejected 41,219 

En  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  statements  and  reports  have  been 
prepared  and  transmitted  from  the  office,  as  follows : 

Annual  statement  of  disbursements  in  the  department  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  ^^'^x  P^P^'^  ^^^  Congress. 

Annual  statement  of  the  recruiting  fund,  prepared  for  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army. 

Annual  statement  of  the  contingencies  of  the  army,  pr^ared  in  dupli- 
cate for  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Annual  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  this  office,  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Annual  statement  of  the  clerks  and  other  persons  employed  in  this 
office  during  the  year  1867,  or  any  part  thereof,  showing  the  amount  paid 
to  each  on  account  of  salary,  with  place  of  residence,  &c.,  in  pursuance 
of  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  26th  August,  1842,  and  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  13th  Jannaxy,  1846 ;  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Annual  report  of  balances  on  the  books  of  this  office  remaining  nnac- 
counted  for  more  than  one  year,  transmitted  to  the  First  Comptroller. 

Annual  statement  of  balances  on  the  books  of  this  office  remaining 
unaccounted  for  more  than  three  years,  transmitted  to  the  First  Comp- 
troller. 

Statement,  showing  the  name,  place  of  birth,  residence,  when  appointed, 
and  annual  salary  of  each  person  employed  in  this  office  on  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1867,  transmitted  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

Monthly  reports  of  the  clerks  in  this  office,  submitted  each  month  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  in  the  office  during  the  month,  and  the 
number  of  accounts  remaining  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Monthly  reports  of  absences  from  duty  of  employes  in  this  office,  with 
reasons  for  such  absence. 

All  claims  that  have  been  presented  by  heirs  of  deceased  soldiers  for 
bounty  imdcr  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  have  been  disposed  of  except  a 
small  number  which  are  suspended  awaiting  further  testimony.  Certifi- 
cates have  also  been  furnished  to  the  Paymaster  General^  after  an  exam- 
ination of  the  rolls  and  other  vouchers  in  this  office,  in  reply  to  all 
inquiries  made  by  him  for  information  upon  which  to  settie  the  additional 
bounty  to  discharged  soldiers. 

A  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  unsettled  claims  of  white  soldiers  or 
their  heirs  for  arrears  of  pay  and  bounty  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
settled  at  present,  being  suspended  for  various  causes  of  which  the 
claimants  or  their  attorneys  have  been  informed. 
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Many  thousands  of  tlie  claims  of  colored  soldiers,  or  their  heirs,  for  the 
bounty  granted  by  the  resolutions  of  June  15  and  July  26, 1866,  remain 
onsetded. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  this  class  of  claimants,  their  ignorance  and 
defencelessness,  and  the  difficulty  of  so  identifying  each  as  to  secure  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment against  fraudulent  claims,  suggested  the  resolution  of  March  30, 
184)7,  directing  the  payment  of  the  certificates  issued  in  these  cases  by 
this  office,  to  be  made  through  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  who  can  successfully  meet  these  difficulties  through  the  aid  of 
his  subordinates. 

Being  satisfied  that  without  such  a  system,  the  government  has  little 
if  any  security  against  the  successful  prosecution  of  fraudulent  claims 
and  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  rightfhl  claimants  shall  receive  what  is 
granted  to  them,  it  seemed  to  be  imperative  that  this  class  of  claims 
should  be  settled  while  that  bureau  is  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  trust 
imposed  upon  it.  By  reason  of  the  diminution  of  other  work  in  this 
office,  seven  or  eight  thousand  could  be  settled  monthly,  if  the  necessary 
information  could  be  obtained. 

The  law  makes  a  distinction  between  colored  soldiers,  who  were  free 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  and  those  who  were  not,*  in  the  amount  of 
bounty  to  be  paid,  but  provides  that  ^^  where  nothing  appears  on  the 
muster-roll  or  of  record  to  show  that  a  colored  soldier  was  not  a  freeman 
at  the  date  aforesaid,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  Hie  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1865,  the  presumption  shall  be  that  the  person 
was  fi'ee  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment.'' 

To  ascertain  the  military  history  of  the  soldier  and  what  appears  upon 
•*  the  muster-roll,  or  of  record,"  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  address 
an  inquiry  in  each  case  to  the  Adjutant  General.  About  14,000  of  these 
inquiries  are  now  unanswered,  and  whHe  this  office  is  sending  about  100 
daily,  only  about  80  replies  are  received,  which  he  assures  me  are  all  that 
con  be  furnished,  in  consequence  of  the  small  force  of  clerks  employed 
in  that  office. 

During  a  jwrtion  of  the  past  year  100  temporary  clerks  have  been 
employ^  in  addition  to  the  regular  force,  to  expedite  examinations  of 
the  rolls  and  vouchers  and  to  fiornish  replies  to  the  inquiries  from  the 
Paymaster  General.  That  work  having  been  accomplished,  the  clerical 
force  has  been  reduced  to  382,  and  in  consequence  of  the  diminishing 
demand  upon  other  branches  of  the  office,  a  further  large  reduction 
should  be  made  at  an  early  day.  It  is  believed  that  after  July  1, 1869, 
^  win  not  be  necessary  to  employ  the  services  of  more  than  200  clerks. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  each  annual  report  a  statistical  summary  of 
the  transactions  of  the  office  has  been  given,  I  have  thought  that  a  con- 
droised  statement  in  figures,  of  the  work  (so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to 
fiffures)  that  has  been  accomplished  since  July  1, 1861,  would  be  not  only 
pn#per,  but  interesting.  I  therefore  present  the  following  table,  which  has 
been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  seven  years.  It  shows  that  the  num- 
l<er  of  claims  and  accounts  examined  and  allowed,  paid  or  rejected,  is 
1.371^43,  and  if  to  that  number  is  added  the  examination  and  reports 
tii  the  Paymaster  General,  that  1,938,924  have  been  disposed  of  during 
the  seven  years;  but  the  wearisome  details,  the  anxious,  patient  and 
faithful  clerical  labor  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  can  only  be  imagined. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  settlement  of  such  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  claims,  whore 
Biuch  of  the  evidence  is  presented  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  fr^uent  instances  of  fraud  have  occurred.    Every  method 
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that  care  and  experience  conld  suggest  has  been  adopted  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  government  and  of  honest  claimants.  Many  and  prob- 
ably by  far  the  largest  number  of  these  attempted  frauds  have  been  dis-. 
covered  and  frustrated,  but  quite  a  large  number  have  been  successfully 
prosecuted  through  perjury  and  forgery.  As  the  law  is  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lapse  of  time  between  their  perpetration  and  discovery, 
but  few  of  these  olBfences  can  be  criminally  punished,  and  the  civil  remedy 
furnished  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1863,  is  comparatively  valueless,  in 
claims  for  pay  and  bounty,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  fruudu- 
lent  claimants. 

Through  the  active  co-operation  of  the  United  States  district  oflftcers, 
about  $^.000  have  been  recovered  which  had  been  paid  in  fraudulent 
cases,  ana  occasionally  criminaLs  have  been  convicted  and  punished. 
The  division  in  charge  of  this  work  has  now  about  400  cases  under  inves- 
tigation. To  prosecute  such  cases  successfully,  it  is  necessary  that 
authority  should  be  given  for  the  appointment  of  clerks  for  detective 
service,  to  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  by  the  Pen- 
sion Omce.  This  measure  is  especially  recommended  and  also  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  such  service.  I  cannot  doubt  t^at  it  would  be  a  valuable  and  econom- 
ical expenditure  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  such  frauds  and  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  money  fraudulently  obtained. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EZRA  B.  FEENCH,  Auditor. 

Hon.  Hugh  MoCxmLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  THIED  AXJDITOE. 

Tbbasxjby  Depabtment, 
Third  Auditor'a  Office,  October  29, 1868. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  tliis  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  such  suggestions  as  seem  prox>er 
to  promote  the  prompt  and  efficient  disposition  of  public  business. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  following  amounts  were  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  to  wit: 
Amount  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  in  the  fiscal  year 

ending  30th  June,  1868 $101,552,446  48 

As  follows: 

Amount  advanced  same  period $96,916,296  70 

Amount  of  claims  paid 4,636,149  78 

101,552,446  48 


Amount  of  counter-requisitions  drawn  on  sundry  persons 
same  period,  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States $21,689,574  04 

•  

As  follows: 

Third  Auditor's  transfers $14,012,215  15 

Second  Auditor's  transfers •      123,621  94: 

Ac^utant  General,  War  Office 1,065  53 
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Drafts  cancelled. . .% $64,898  00 

Deposits 7,487,773  42 

21,689,574  04 


Amount  of  accounts  settled,  of  advances  made  to  the 
disbnrsing  officers,  agents,  and  States,  prior  to  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  aoth  of  June,  1868 $434,577,697  74 

Amoont  of  claims  settled  and  paid 4,636,149  78 

Total 439,213,747  52 


First  quarter  J  ending  30th  September^  1868. 

Amonnt  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  quarter  ending 
aoth  September,  1868 $25,686,711  18 


As  follows,  to  wit: 

Amoont  advanced $25,051,972  86 

Amount  of  claims  paid 634,738  32 

25,686,711  18 


Amount  of  counter-requisitions  drawn  on  sundry  persons 
in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States $4,488,945  24 


As  follows,  to  wit: 

Third  Auditor's  transfers $3,071,886  59 

Second  Auditor's  transfers 694,529  10 

DepodtB..' 722,529  55 

4,488,945  24 


Amount  of  accounts  settled  in  the  quarter  ending  30th 

SeptembCT,  1868 $72,787,864  92 

Amount  of  daimspaid 634,738  32 

73,422,603  24 


ST7MMABY  OF  SETTLEMENTS. 

Amount  settled  for  fiscal  year $439,213,747  52 

Amount  settled  for  first  quarter 73,422,603  24 

Aggregate 512,636,350  76 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  drawn  out  of  the  treasury, 
QDder  the  several  heads  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30tti 
Jime,  1868,  to  wit: 

Quartermasters'  department $58,579,901  80 

Subsistence  of  the  army 4,120,816  28 

Engmeer  department 6,107,538  35 

Pensions 28,660,116  75 

Hones  and  other  property  lost 178,677  12 

Fmdmen'B  Bureau 3,905,396  18 

$101,552,446  48 
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And  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year ' 
there  were  drawn — 

Quartermasters' department $10,522,477  66 

Subsistence  of  the  army : 1,931,555  13 

Engineer  department 1,570,636  37 

Pensions 11,073,486  75 

Horses  and  other  property  lost 88,655  27 

Freedmen's  Bureau 500,000  00 


25,686,711  18 


Total 127,239,157  66 


SUBSISTENCE  DIVISION. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  subsistence 
division  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868: 

There  have  been  received  and  registered  during  the  year  3,627  money 
accounts  of  officers  disbursing  in  the  subsistence  department,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  $11,276,166  91. 

During  the  same  period  3,776  accounts  (containing  64,696  vouchers) 
were  au£ted  and  reported  to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  $12,249,009  77. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there  were  received  and  registered  dur- 
ing the  year  2,528  provision  returns,  and  within  the  same  period  2,704  pro- 
vision returns  (containing  62,662  vouchers)  were  examin^  and  ac^usted. 

The  total  number  of  vouchers  contained  in  the  accounts  examined  was 
127,358. 

During  the  year  1,354  official  letters  were  written,  1,245  pages  of  dif- 
ferences written  and  copied,  and  3,427  queries  received  and  answered. 


ENGINEEB  DIVISION. 


Statement  of  business  transacted  in  the  engineer  division  during  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1868. 


Beferring  to  quarterly  and  monthly  accountfl. 

Number  of  accounts. 

Amount  involyed 
per  officers*  state- 
ments. 

Quarterly. 

Monthly. 

Remainine  on  file  nnadjnsted  June  30, 1867 

Boceived  daring  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1868. 

21 
9 

269 
550 

$4,446,891  07 
6,365,977  95 

Total  to  be  accounted  for  ••..  ....•.•••. 

30 

819 

10.812.869  02 

Adjusted  and  aihenaise  accounted  for, 
AdiuBted  ................................... 

14 
7 

488 

12 

2 

•6,550,320  87 

Returned  to  emrineer  deoartment . .... .... .... 

36,816  21 

Referred  to  the  Second Comotroller ............ 

15.070  48 

Aflrirreflrate , 

21 

502 

6,602,207  56 

"^OD^O "■"*•■■■  ••••  •••-  ••..  •■-.  ........ 

Remaining  on  file  unacyuBted  June  30, 1868.... 

9 

317 

$4,210,661  46 

The  amomit  of  disbursements  credited  to  disbursing  officers  in  the  accounts 

adjusted  during  the  year  is $5,106,888  67 

And  the  amount  so  crMited  in  nineteen  special  settlements  is 72, 151  23 

Aggrogato 5,179,039  90 
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STATE  WAR  CLAIMS. 


StaiemefU  showing  the  aperationg  of  the  State  war  claims  division  for  tlie 

year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


• 

Original  aceonnta. 

Spoclal  MttlemontM. 

No. 

Amount 

Na 

AoMmBt 

Ob  bod  Jnoe  30. 18S7 

1 
39 

$3,427,392  43 
2,583,872  64 

25' 

25 

25 

B^wtriwi  dvrinff  fltiwi  y^iif  •■■•■■>■■■■•>•■■■  ■■.....•...«...•.. 

$3,623,433  33 

—           J 

Total 

40 

33 

7 

40 

6,011.265  07 

3,623,433  33 

Bcported drakiff  the  fifcalTear  ................................ 

$4,339,576  44 
1, 671, 688  63 

Oatead  Joaeao,  1868 

Total 

6^011,365  07 

25 

3,633^433  33 

LeMen  reeeired  from  July  1, 1867,  to  June  30, 1868,  indnilTe,  236. 
Lattflfi  written  from  Joly  1, 1867,  to  June  30. 18G8,  ineloilve,  248. 

SMement  showing  the  operations  of  the  State  war  claims  division  for  ihe 

quarter  ending  September  30, 1868. 


Original  aecoonta. 

Special  lettlemeBts. 

Na 

7 
12 

19 
12 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

4>ilMBd  Jme  30, 1868r 

$1,671,688  63 
557,580  44 

Bieaived  doilac  the  monthaof  jiu.7,  Angut,  and  fleptembarf  1666. 

10 

$3,341,261  45 

Total 

2,229,269  07 

10 

3.341.261  45 

Scported  doxlBg  tbe  months  of  July,  Angntt,  and  September,  1868 . 
OabaadBrptemtHraO,  1868 

$1,126,284.40 
1,102,964  67 

10 

$3,341,261  45 

Total 

19 

2,229,269  07 

10 

3,341,261  45 

Lettera  reeeired  from  July  1, 1868,  to  September  30),  1868,  inelnsive,  69. 
Letten  written  from  July  1, 1868,  to  September  30t  1868,  indniiye,  74. 

The  several  State  authorities  have  been  more  prompt  and  energetic 
during  the  last  year  than  during  any  previous  year  in  supplying  defi- 
d^cies,  fOing  additional  evidences,  explanations,  &c.,  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  satisfactory  condition  and  nearness  to  final  settlement  of  the 
aoeounts  on  file  in  the  division. 


CLAIMS  DIVISION. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  division  of 
daims  during  the  fis<»al  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  also  the  condition 
of  its  business  at  that  date. 

The  duties  of  this  division  embrace  the  settlement  of  claims  of  a  mis- 
eeOaneous  character  arising  in  various  branches  of  service  in  the  War 
Department  under  current  appropriations,  and  also  under  special  acts  of 
Congress ;  of  claims  for  compensation  for  horses  and  other  property  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  under  act  of 
March  3, 1849 ;  of  claims  for  value  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  and 
railroad  engines  and  cars  lost  or  destroyed  while  in  same  service,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  same  act;  and  idso  claims  growing  out  of  the  Oregon  and 
Wadiington  Indian  war  of  1855  and  1856,  xmder  act  gf  March  2, 18G1. 

9  Ab 
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1.  Miacellaneaus  claims. 

The  number  of  this  class  of  claims  received  and  docketed  dnring  the 
year  is  2,868^  in  2,759  of  which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  was 
$3,213,385  37.    In  the  remaining  109  no  sums  were  stated. 

The  number  of  claims  (includmg  those  received  prior  to,  as  well  as 
during  the  year)  audited  and  otherwise  disposed  of  within  the  same 
period  is  2,725,  in  which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  was  $3,203,943  34, 
and  the  aggregate  allowed  $2,782,760  03. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  1,890  letters  written  relative  to  this 
class  of  claims  and  2,130  letters  received  and  docketed.  Special  reports 
in  93  cases  have  also  been  made  to  the  Second  Comptroller  during  the 
year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  business  of  this  division 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  its  progress  through  the  year,  and  its 
condition  at  the  end  thereof: 


A.  Claims  undlaposed  of  and  remaining^  on  hand 
June  30, 1867. 

B.  Claims  received  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,1868 

C.  Claims  audited  and  otherwise  disposed  of 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868 

D.  Claims  undisposed  of  and  remaining  on 
hand  June  30,  1868 z 


Ko. 


3,388 
2,868 
S,725 
3,531 


Am*t  claimed. 


11,381,452  73 
3,213,385  37 
3,203,943  34 
1,390,894  76 


Amount  allowecL 


12,782,760  03 


A.  The  above  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,342  of  the  cases ;  in  the 
remaining  1,046  no  sums  are  stated. 

B .  These  figures  show  the  aggregat'C  claimed  in  2,759  cases,  no  amounts 
being  stated  in  the  remaining  109. 

0.  In  63  of  the  cases  disposed  of  amounts  were  not  specified  5  the 
above  shows  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,662  ca«es. 

D«  The  above  sum  exhibits  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,398  claims ;  in 
the  other  1,133  no  amounts  were  stated. 


2.  Horse  oUUms. 

The  number  of  horse  claims,  &c.,  received  and  docketed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  is  656,  in  which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed 
WBS  $254,744  74. 

The  number  settled  and  finally  disposed  of  during  the  same  period 
(including  those  received  prior  to,  as  well  as  during  the  year)  was  848,  in 
which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  was  $173,226  39,  and  on  which  the 
aggr^ate  amount  allowed  was  $79,895  91. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  13.471  letters  written  relative  to  this 
class  of  claims  and  4,620  letters  have  been  received  and  docketed,  9,400 
claims  have  been  examined  and  suspended  and  2,650  briefs  made. 

The  following  table  presents  the  condition  of  the  business  in  this 
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branch  of  the  division  both  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  year 
as  well  as  its  progress  through  the  year. 


Ciaims  on  hand  anduposed  of  June  30,  1867. .. 

Cbuma  reeeired  daring  the  year  ending  Jane 

30,1868 

'Claims  settled  and  otherwise  dispofied  of  dur- 

iog  the  jear  ending  Jane  30,  1868 

Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  Jane  30, 1868. .. 


No. 


6,481 

656 

848 
6,289 


Amount  claimed.   AmH  allowed. 


$1,071,142  70 

254,744  74 

173,226  30 
1,152,661  05 


$79,895  91 


*0f  this  ntunber  515  were  allowed  and  333  disallowed. 

3.  Claims  for  value  of  lost  steamboaUy  dte. 

The  number  of  this  class  of  claims  received  and  docketed  during  the 
jear  ending  June  30, 1868,  is  11,  in  which  was  claimed  an  lu^gregate  of 
$114,423. 

1%e  number  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  during  the  year  is  25. 
involving  an  aggregate  of  $189,007  09 ;  the  aggregate  amount  awarded 
(m  tiiese  cases  was  $116,254  21. 

During  the  year  152  letters  have  been  written  and  60  received  and 
docketed  relative  to  this  class  of  claims. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  business  in  this  branch 
of  the  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  progress  through  the 
year,  and  likewise  its  condition  at  the  end  thereof. 


Claims  on  hand  nndisposed  of  Jane  30, 1867. .. 
Clainu  leceired  daring  the  year  endiDg  June 

30,1868 

Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  daring 

the  ysar  ending  June  30, 1868 

ClauDs  on  hand  undisposed  of  June  30,  1868  .. 


No. 


97 
11 

25 

83 


Amount  claimed. 


t856,4d5  20 

114,423  00 

189,007  09 
881,841  11 


Am't  allowed. 


1116, 254  21 


4.  Oregon  and  Washington  Indian  war  claims. 

The  number  of  these  claims  received  and  docketed  during  the  year  is 
128,  in  which  the  aggregate  amount  claimed  was  $15^095  56. 

lie  number  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  durmg  the  year  is  110, 
on  which  an  aggregate  amount  of  $24,328  54  was  claimed,  and  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $11,938  85  allowed. 

178  letters  relative  to  this  class  of  claims  have  been  written  during 
the  year,  and  145  received  and  registered. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  business  in  this 
branch  of  the  (Uvision: 


Claims  on  band  undisposed  of  Jnne  30.  1867. .. 
daims  received  daring  the  year  ending  Jane 

30, 1868 

Claims  fettled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  daring 

the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1866 

Cfaums  nndispoeed  of  and  remaining  on  hand 

J«ne30, 1868 


No. 


876 
128 
110 
894 


Amonnt  claimed. 


1117, 606  30 

15, 095  56 

84,328  54 

108, 373  32 


Am't  allowed. 


111,938  85 
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The  following  tabular  statements  show  the  condition  of  the  buffihess 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  division  of  claims  both  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1868,  and  also  its 
progress  during  that  period: 

1.  MisoeUaneaus  claims. 


A.  Claims  on  hand  nndiaposed  of  Jane  30, 1868. 

B.  Claims  received  daring  the  qoarter  ending 
September  30, 1868 

C.  Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of 
daring  the  qnartor  ending  September  30, 1868. 

D.  Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  September 
30,1868 * 


No. 


3,531 

874 

479 

3,936 


Amount  claimed. 


$1,390,894  76 

495,611  91 

600,168  98 

1,386,337  69 


Am't  allowed. 


$399,810  17 


A.  This  amount  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,398  claims,  the  amoihits 
claimed  in  the  other  1,133  not  being  stated. 

B.  This  amount  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  861  cases ;  in  the  other  13 
no  amounts  were  stated. 

G.  This  number  and  amount  includes  82  claims  referred  elsewhere  for 
acyudication,  the  aggregate  claimed  therein  being  $7,557  73. 

D.  This  amount  is  the  aggregate  claimed  in  2,780  claims,  no  amounts 
being  stated  in  the  other  1,146. 

2.  Harw  claims. 


Claims  on  band  undisposed  of  June  30, 1868. . 

Claims  received  dunng^  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1868 

*  Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  Quarter  ending  September  30, 1868.. 

Claims  unaisposed  of  and  remaining  on  hand 
September  30, 1868 


No. 


6,S89 
115 
143 

6,961 


Amount  claimed. 


$1,152,661  05 

18, 783  16 

22,887  77 

1,148,556  44 


Am*t  allowed. 


$14,504  74 


*  Of  tblf  miinber  IIS  were  elknred  and  31  rqfeeted,  timaiferred,  4k«. 

3.  Claims  far  lost  steamboats,  dko. 


Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  June  30, 1868. .. 
Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  during 

the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1^ 

Claims  undisposed  of  and  remaining  on  hand 

September  30, 1868 


Ko. 


Amount  claimed. 


83 
8 

80 


± 


$881,841  11 

42  000  00 

839,841  11 


Am't  allowed. 


$29,360  32 


4.  Oregon  and  Washington  Indian  war  claims. 


No. 

Amount  claimed. 

Am't  allowed. 

Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  June  30,  1868. .. 

894 
34 

30 

898 

$108, 373  32 

3,642  12 

8.599  03 
103,416  41 

Claims  received  during  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1868 ....:.. 

Claims  settled  and  otherwise  disposed  of  during 

the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1868 

Claims  on  hand  undisposed  of  September  30, 1868. 

$5,218  94 
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Bepart  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Befugees^  Freedmen^  and  Abandoned  Lands  division. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  division  engaged  in 
the.  settlement  of  the  accounts  appertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Befugees, 
Freedmen.  and  Abandoned  Lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
Jime,  1868y  and  also  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1868. 


Money  accounts. 

Property  re- 
turns. 

Provision 

< 

No. 

Amount  inyolved. 

returns. 

On  hand  30th  June,  1667 

380 
187 

$1,870,990  30 
3,545,760  17 

608 
2,402 

JKeceired  during  the  fiscal  year,    per 
defauled  tftatenoent 

513 

567 

5,416,750  47 

3,010 

513 

Reported   daring   the  fiscal  year,  per 
detailed  iitati^ment 

563 

15,370,574  12 

2,960 

513 

On  hand  30th  Jane,  1808 

4 

61 

146, 176  35 
970, 352  01 

50 
542 

Seedred  from  June  30  to  September  30, 
1668 

t 

65 
28 

],0i6,528  36 
527,620  75 

592 
440 

fiqwrted  from  June  30  to  September  30, 

37 

488,907  61 

152 

PENSION  DIVISION. 


General  report  of  the  hmness  of  the  pension  division  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  30th  June^  1868. 


Number  of 
accounts. 

Amount  inrolved. 

IdBtters. 

Received. 

Written. 

Aoooonts  of  afpents  on  hand  1st  July,  1867 

401 
728 

116,094,239  71 
23,81^,743  16 

Ace(NmtsjeoeiTed  during  the  year 

• 

Total 

1,129 
482 

39, 916, 982  87 . 
12, 204, 728  00 

5,573 

6.716 

Aeeonnta  reported  to  Second  Comptrol- 
ler, IS  settled  during  the  year 

SsBsinittg  oosettled  1st  July,  1868 

647 

27, 712, 254  87 

Pension  claims  settled  during  the  fiscal 
Tear 

1,093 

67,970  11 

Kmnber  of  pensioners*  names  recorded  and  transferred,  including  those  whose  pensions 
ksTs  been  increased  during  the  year,  47,833. 
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BOUNTY  LAND  DIVISION. 

Ecportfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  of  the  ^^soldiert?  claims  and 

bounty  land  division,^ 

• 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  916  bounty  land  claims, 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  September  28, 1850^  and  March  3, 1855,  have 
been  examined  and  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under 
l)roper  certificates. 

Thirty-five  invalid  pension  claims  have  been  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  for  his  action. 

A  settlement  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  or  Military 
Asylum,  for  $21,294  50.  being  for  arrears  due  and  unpaid  to  deceased 
soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  this  office. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  letters  were  written  on  matters  relating  to 
the  war  of  1812  and  the  war  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  bounty  land  division  of  this  office  for 
the  quarter  enduxg  30th  September,  1868,  viz : 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  bounty  land  claims  examined  and  re- 
turned to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  proper  certificates. 

Nine  invalid  pension  claims  reported  to  the  ComuHSsioner  of  Pensions 
for  his  action. 

Seventy-five  letters  written  on  subjects  relating  to  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution  and  the  war  of  1812. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  vast 
amount  of  business  that  accumulated  in  this  office  during  the  rebellion 
is  being  rapidly  disposed  of. 

In  the  division  of  quartermasters^  accounts,  all  the  money  accounts  for 
1865  and  preceding  years ;  all  for  1866,  except  18 :  all  for  1867.  except 
122 :  and  all  for  1868,  except  306,  have  been  settled  and  disposea  of. 

There  are,  however,  about  27,0!00  property  accounts  unsettled;  but  the 
clerks  now  in  charge  of  the  money  accounts  can  soon  be  employed  on  the 
property  accounts,  when  the  latter  will  in  like  manner  be  rapidly  dis< 
posed  of. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  commissaries'  division,  except  three  for  1867^  and 
1,381  for  1868,  have  also  been  settled  and  disposed  of.  This  division,  in 
fact,  is  now  about  up  to  the  peace  standard. 

In  the  engineers'  division  all  the  accounts  have  also  been  settled, 
except  16  for  1867,  and  206  for  1868. 

The  State  war  claims  division  is  progressing  rapidly  and  satisfactorily 
in  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  several  States  for  money  advanced 
and  liabilities  incurred  in  furnishing  men  and  munitions  of  war  to  aid 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

Much  delay  has  arisen  in  disi)osing  of  this  business  by  the  peculiar 
and  anomalous  claims  that  have  been  presented. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  but  little  was  known  among  the 
authorities  and  people  of  the  loyal  States  of  military  matters.  When 
appeals  were  made  by  the  lamented  President  Lincoln  to  those  States 
for  men  and  munitions  of  war,  to  save  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  those 
appeals  were  responded  to  in  the  most  prompt  and  patriotic  manner, 
without  reference  or  care  for  cost,  so  that  the  great  object  should  be 
attained  of  preserving  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Being  unac- 
quamted,  as  already  stated,  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Wiir 
I)ei)artment  on  such  subjects,  disbursements  were  made  and  liabilities 
incurred,  to  large  amounts,  that  were  not  sanctioned  by  those  laws  and 
regulations;  and  as  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  are  properly 
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controlled  and  directed  by  these  laws  and  regolations,  they  are  eompolled 
Ui  (Usallow  many  such  items  of  expenditure.  It  would  seem  but  just, 
however,  that  the  States  should  be  refunded  all  moneys  advanced  by 
them,  or  for  which  they  have  become  responsible,  where  such  expeiidi- 
Uircs  were  pertinent  to  the  great  object  of  saving  the  nation  in  the  day 
of  its  darkest  ftnd  heaviest  trial. 

The  business  of  the  pension  division  of  this  office  is  already  very  heavy, 
and  is  rapidly  inci-ea^iiug.  There  aie  now  on  the  rolls  of  this  office  the 
following  pensioners,  viz : 

Bevdutaonary— act  of  4th  July,  1836 1 

"                "         2d  February,  1848 55 

«                 "         29th  July,  1848 45 

.      "                "         3d  February,  1853 787 

War  of  1812,  Florida  war,  Mexican  war,  and  Indian  and  other 

wars 1, 303 

Invalid  pensions — rebellion 74,  782 

Widows'  pensions         "       90, 052 

Making  an  aggregate  of 167, 025 


And  requiring  for  their  payment  the  enormous  sum  of  $23,658,598. 
Large  as  the  number  is,  and  great  the  amount  necessary  to  their  pay- 
ment, the  numbers  are  constantly  increasing,  as  94,890,  including  children, 
were  added  to  the  list  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June.  1868. 

While  every  patiiotic  heart  earnestly  desires  that  those  who  nave  been 
disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country  shall  be  provided  for,  and  the 
iaznilies  also  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  a  noble  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  liberty,  a  just  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  those  beneficiaries 
and  to  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citizens  requires  that  this  just  bounty^of 
our  country  should  not  be  abused.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  tlxat 
loany  frauds  have  been  and  are  being  practiced  upon  the  government 
under  color  of  the  pension  laws,  and  effectual  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  expose,  punish  and  prevent  those  frauds.  To  this  end  the  pension 
lists  should  first  be  purged ;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
person  is  drawing  two  or  more  pensions  on  wounds  received  at  difierent 
times,  or  in  difierent  grades  of  service,  such  i)ensioner  should  be  graded 
according  to  his  highest  rank,  and  greatest  amount  of  disability,  and  no 
awre.  Where  i>ersons  have  been  drawing  pensions  for  different  grades 
ftf  disability,  who  have  entirely  recovered  from  their  wounds,  such  per- 
sons should  be  stricken  from  the  i)ension  roll.  When  the  rolls  are  thus 
pQTged,  a  commutation  system  might  be  introduced,  especially  with  refer- 
^ce  to  the  small  pensions.  In  very  many  cases  the  few  dollars  paid 
l^teimially  can  be  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  rex^ipients,  and,  in  fact,  much 
f>f  those  small  stipends  is  absorbed  by  agents.  In  such  cases  a  reason- 
able sum  in  hand,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  life  annuities,  would  be  a 
^bstantial  benefit,  enabling  the  recipients  to  engage  in  small  business, 
and  reUeving  the  country  from  a  constantly  accruing  and  onerous  tax. 
^Mien  the  list  is  thus  reduced,  the  rest  could  be  paid  direct  from  the 
^sniy,  without  the  intervention  of  agents  for  the  government  or  for 
'!»♦*  pensioners.  Of  course  this  process  would  require  the  employment 
•>f  reUable  and  disinterested  persons,  and  such  legislation  is  recom- 
mended as  will  authorize  their  employment,  and  the  whole  proceedings 
^  rein  suggested. 

1  would  again  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  heretofore 
^e,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  or  Commissioner  of  Claims,  with 
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authority  to  receive  all  that  may  be  oflfered,  and  restricting  the  time  in 
which  those  that  arose  under  the  recent  rebellion  should  be  presented. 
Such  restriction  should  be  accompanied  with  a  provision  forever  barring 
those  not  presented  within  that  time. 

All  claims  thus  presented  should  be  docketed  and  arrauged  in  classes. 
Those  that  can  be  disposed  of  under  existing  laws,  to  be  settled  and  paid, 
or  rejected.  And  here  I  would  suggest  that  provision  should  be  made 
that  claims  rejected  on  a  fair  hearing  should  not  again  be  entertained  by 
the  executive  officers,  but  should  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  or  of  Congress.  Where  parties  have  had  full  opportunity  to 
Airnish  all  theit  testimony,  and  the  case  is  taken  up,  examined  and  dis- 
posed of  at  their  earnest  instance,  that  .should  terminate  the  matter. 
But  as  matters  now  are,  it  is  but  the  commencement;  and  it  seems  that 
some,  if  not  many,  persons  only  need  to  know  what  is  required  to  prove 
the  whole  matter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  testimony  generally 
in  these  cases  is  expartCj  without  an  opportunity  for  government  officers 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  In  many,  cases  the  testimony  is  evi- 
dently written  out  to  meet  the  objections  and  carry  the  cases  through, 
with  blanks  for  names,  dates,  &c.,  and  thus  such  claims  are  finaOy  sus- 
tained. In  others,  wi^esses  flatly  contradict  their  previous  testimony, 
and  frequently  great  anxiety  is  manifested  to  get  copies  of  the  testimony 
previously  given,  that  the  new  evidenee  may  not  entirely  controvert  it. 
For  these  reasons  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  should  be  established  and 
maintained.  Ko  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  meritorious  cases 
would  be  rejected  under  such  rule.  When  cases  have  merit,  and  claim- 
ants do  not  present  them  properly,  the  fullest  opportunity  is  given  to 
amend  their  record  and  complete  their  cases,  so  that  justice  may  be  done. 

Where  cases  are  presented  that  are  not  embraced  by  existing  laws,  but 
arc  meritorious,  they  should  be  docketed  in  like  manner  and  reported  to 
Congress,  with  the  testimony;  a  brief  accompanying  each  case,  setting 
forth  the  facts  jln  the  case;  the  opinion  of  the  examining  office,  and  the 
reasons  for  that  opinion. 

Where  cases  are  presented  not  embraced  by  existing  laws,  and  are  not 
meritorious,  reports  should  in  like  manner  be  made  to  Congress,  the 
cases  being  docketed,  giving  the  reasons  for  the  unfavorable  action,  with 
all  the  testimony.  In  this  way  the  facts  in  the  cases  will  be  perpetuated, 
and  the  country  be  saved  in  the  future  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  exi)erience  of  the  past  fully  justifies  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
a  statute  of  limitation  to  all  daims  against  the  government,  and  of  secur- 
ing the  testimony  in  relation  to  all  such  as  exist  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  while  the  facts  are  attainable.  Even  now  claims  for  services, 
&c.,  in  the  revolutionary  war  are  frequently  arising,  where  from  lapse 
of  time,  destruction  or  decay  of  records,  or  total  want  of  knowledge 
where  to  look  for  the  facts,  effectually  prevent  the  reftitation  of  any  state- 
ment that  may  be  made.  When,  in  like  manner,  years  shall  have  elapsed, 
and  by  no  means  the  number  that  have  passed  since  the  Revolution, 
claims  will  be  brought  forward  for  property  taken  or  destroyed  during 
the  recent  rebellion,  and  in  all  probability  the  least  worthy  will  be  the  best 
sustained  and  first  paid.  The  experience  of  over  the  third  of  a  century, 
in  the  examination  of  claims,  causes  me  to  urge  this  matter  on  your 
serious  attention. 

The  law  division  of  this  office  has  charge  of  the  settlement  or  collection 
of  outstanding  balances  reported  to  be  due  on  a  final  statement  of  their 
accounts,  from  quartermasters,  commissaries,  pension  agents,  officers  of 
the  engineer  corps  acting  as  disbursing  aigents  of  the  government,  who, 
ou  ceasing  to  disburse  public  moneys,  are  found  in  default  on  such  state- 
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moots  of  their  accounts,  as  also  of  contractors  who  have  failed  to  ftQfil 
their  contracts  for  army  supplies,  &c. 

In  SQch  cases  the  operations  of  this  division  involve  chiefly  a  corre- 
gpondence  with  the  delinquent  officer,  or  sureties  to  his  official  bond,  with 
a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  the  preparation  of  transcripts  and  briefs  for  suits,  when  so  ordered 
by  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  number  of  letters  embraced  in  such  correspondence  during  the 
past  year  was  157  written  and  83  received.  The  number  of  bonds  noti- 
ced, registered  and  filed,  23.  The  number  of  cases  referred  here  for 
special  action  amounted  to  85.  . 

The  balances  charged  as  outstanding  in  these  cases  when  they  were 
thas  referred  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $1,003,769  67. 
Of  these,  19  have  been  reported  "closed.'^  covering  an  aggregate  of 
1305,610  27.  In  20  of  them  further  special  statements  have  been  made 
OD  corrected  vouchers  and  explanations  of  ^^disaUowances,"  and  the 
reduction  of  indebtedness  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of 
$249,716  22,  making  in  the  whole  a  reduction  of  the  indebtedness  in  the 
mm  of  $555,326  49^  thus  leaving  an  aggregate  of  bahmces  unsettled  of 
$448,443  18. 

Most  of  the  cases  in  which  these  balances  occur  are  now  either  with 
the  accounting  divisions  of  this  bureau  for  special  statement,  on  further 
papers  sad  explanations  furnished,  or  with  the  Second  Comptroller  on 
such  statements  reported  to  him,  and  I  am  informed  will  be  largely 
reduced,  if  not  entirely  closed  on  such  statements. 

Two  of  the  85  cases  above  enumerated  are  before  Congress,  one  before 
the  Court  of  Claims,  one  rei)orted  for  suit,  and  five,  parties  "  not  found." 

In  February,  1868,  a  claim  was  referred  here  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  suit  against  John  C.  Beeside,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  con- 
tractor, for  non-folfilment  of  his  contract,  amounting  to  $106,877  30.  It 
was  referred  from  this  to  the  claims  division  for  special  statement, 
preliminary  to  a  call  njnm  the  sureties  to  his  bond  for  its  a4justment. 
^ce  then  it  is  understood  that  an  application  had  been  made  by  the 
coDtiactor  and  his  sureties  to  Congress  for  relief  in  the  premises,  and  that 
the  papers  had  aU  been  sent  to  ^^the  committee"  having  it  in  charge. 
Proceedings  here  were  in  consequence  suspended. 

The  tabular  form  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  rendered  thus, 
viz: 

Kmnber  of  letters  written 157 

Komber  of  letters  received 83 

Bonds  notified,  registered,  and  filed 23 

Cases  referred  here  and  acted  upon 85 

Amount  charged  as  outstanding  when  referred $1,003,769  67 

Ca«es  dosed,  amount $305,610  27 

Ciaes  reduced  on  settlements,  amount 249,716  22 

555,326  49 

Balances  unsettled,  aggregate 448,443  18 


1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  heretofore  made, 
of  a  modification  of  the  manner  of  liquidating  the  obligations  of  the  gov- 
enunent. 

By  the  present  mode  of  advancing  large  amounts  to  disbursing  officers 
vCTv  considerable  portions  of  the  fUnds  of  the  government  must  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  hands  of  those  officers,  or  in  this  depositories  wherein  they 
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are  placed,  while  the  temptation  is  ever  present  of  using  those  funds, 
resulting  sooner  or  later  in  some  defalcations.  To  obviate  these  evils 
provision  could  be  made  by  law  that  all  purchases  for  government  use 
should  be  made  by  officers  designated  for  that  purpose,  either  by  con- 
tracts, after  due  public  notice,  or  in  the  open  market,  as  now  j)rovided 
by  law.  These  purchasing  officers  should  report  the  accounts  for  the 
ailicles  purchased,  with  duplicates  of  the  contracts  or  agreement^  to 
another  class  of  officers,  also  specially  designated  as  receiving  officers, 
who  should  certify  on  those  accounts  that  the  articles  therein  designated 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  specified  had  been  received.  The  accoimts 
thus  certified  should  be  transmitted  to  the  department  on  whose  account 
the  articles  were  purchased;  and* after  receiving  the  administrative 
examination  of  that  department,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  proper 
auditing  officer.  After  receiving  the  necessary  examination  by  such 
auditing  office  they  should  be  referred  to  the  proper  Comptroller,  and  on 
being  admitted  and  certified  by  him,  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  by 
whom  a  draft  should  be  sent  to  the  creditor  of  the  government.  Tlie 
Auditor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  could  make  up  their  accounts  quar- 
terly of  the  money  thus  paid  out,  submit  them  to  the  First  Comptroller, 
and  on  his  certificate  the  amounts  could  be  entered  by  the  Register. 

This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  money  accounts, 
except  against  the  appropriations;  and  as  the  property  purchased  would 
be  charged  against  the  receiving  officers,  their  accoimts  for  proi^ei-ty 
would  be  all  that  would  require  subsequent  adjustment^  and  in  those 
there  is  but  little  risk  of  loss.  The  manner  of  relieving  tins  objection  in 
pension  accounts  has  already  been  considered. 

The  following  statements,  marked  A,  B,  and  C.  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care,  showing  the  operations  of  this  office  by  calendar  yeara 
from  1820  to  1860,  both  inclusive,  the  latter  being  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion;  and  from  1861  to  the  30th  September,  1868. 

•  ••••• 

From  the  last  table,  which  in  fa<5t  is  but  a  condensation  of  the  two 
preceding  statements,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nearly  five  times  the 
amount  of  accounts  have  been  settled  of  advances  made  to  disbursing 
officers  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  that  were  settled  in  41 
years  prior  thereto.  More  than  five  times  the  amount  of  money  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  treasury  and  advanced  to  disbursing  officers,  and  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  claims  has  been  settled  and  paid,  &c. 
In  fact,  since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1864,  when  I  took  charge  of  this  otiice,  nearly  $1,443,000,000  of 
accounts  have  been  settled  of  advances  made  to  disbursing  agents  and 
States,  against  $467,000,000  previously  settled,  running  back  to  1820. 
$15,700,000  of  claims  have  been  settled  and  paid,  against  $16,561,000 
previously  settled  and  paid;  and  $1,031 ,120,000  have  been  drawTi  out  of 
the  treasury,  against  $1,246,390,000  pre\iously  di^awn  out,  also  running 
back  to  1820. 

This  vast  amount  of  business  has  been  transacted  by  the  intelligence, 
ability,  and  industry  of  the  clerks  in  this  office.  It  is  but  justice  to  these 
gentlemen  to  say  that  with  few  exceptions  they  labor  with  as  ranch  zeal, 
take  as  much  pride  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  theu-  dutic 'S 
and  manifest  i\s  much  talent  as  if  the  public  business  was  their  ovm  private 
matters,  and  by  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  it  the^'^  would  realize 
fortunes.  All  tb  is,  too,  for  compensations, whollj*  inadequate  in  many  ca&es 
to  the  most  meagi'e  support  of  their  helpless  families.  This  state  of  thinji^ 
should  not  continue ;  and  I  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  reorganization  measiu'es  now  before  Congress  be  pressed  upuu 
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the  atteotion  of  that  body,  that  some  little  better  compensation  be  made 
rhem  for  their  noble  and  able  efforts,  though  the  salaries  therein  speci- 
lied  are  fiau*  below  their  just  deserts. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  ^ict  of  30th  March,  1868,  to  amend  the  act 
f  Qtitled  '^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  public  accounts," 
approved  March  3, 1817,  the  provisions  of  that  amendatory  law  have 
'leen  My  carried  out  by  this  department.    The  accounting  o&cers  of 
ihe  treasury  have  fiaithfolly  discharged  the  dutie^s  confided  to  them,  and 
:u  each  case  have  reported  the  amount  found  justly  due  by  the  govem- 
rnent  to  claimants,  according  to  their  best  judgment.    I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, that  where  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  some  of  these  cases,  though  requisitions  have  been  promptly 
l^aedf  as  directed  by  that  amen^tory  law,  they  were  so  issued  as  a 
Blatter  of  duty,  and  with  that  reluctance  that  always  springs  fipom  com- 
polsoiy  action  against  one's  judgment.    It  is  the  earnest  wish  and  desire 
ot  this  office  that  the  utmost  harmony  shall  exist  among  all  the  offices 
and  departments  charged  with  this  duty,  as  we  are  all  influenced  by  the 
single  desire  to  pay  all  just  demands  against  the  government,  and  to 
prevent  the  recognition  of  fraudulent  and  erroneous  claims.    In  per- 
foming  this  duty  a  difference  of  opinion  will  almost  necessarily  spring 
np  in  some  cases.    The  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  acting  on  their 
best  judgments,  may  allow  a  claim.    The  Secretary  of  War,  who  is 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  appropriations  from  which  such  claim 
M  to  be  paid,  may  differ  in  opinion  from  the  accounting  officers,  and  yet, 
Qiuler  the  amendatory  act  of  18G8,  he  must  pay  it.    This  is  in  direct  con- 
lijet  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
th  United  States  at  the  December  term  of  1855,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  v«.  Jones.    (Howard's  Eeports,  vol.  18,  page  92.)    Li  that  case  the 
poart  awarded  very  high  and  broad  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Njivy, 
to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  placing  the  appropriations  at  his  discretion, 
independent  of  the  accounting  officers.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  Kendall  vs.  The  United  States,  decided  at  the  December  tenn  of  1838, 
il2  Curtis,  p.  834,)  and  of  Kendall  vs.  Stockton  and  Stokes,  (3  Howard, 
p.^i,)  the  court  held  that  the  executive  act  was  performed  by  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral was  a  mere  ministerial  act,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  mandamus 
l»y  which  Mr.  Kendall  was  required  to  pay  the  amount.    There  can  be 
Qo  doubt  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  the  act  of  1SG8,  but  I 
vould  respectfully  and  earnestly  suggest  that  measures  be  adopted  to 
remove  this  cause  of  difficulty,  by  relieving  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
twponsibility  of  the  care  and  custody  of  the  money  in  such  cases,  or  that 
^  such  cases  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  atyudication  before 
payment 

1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  accompanying  statement  of  balances  that 
bve  remained  on  the  books  of  this  office  since  1st  July,  1815,  and  which 
biid  been  accruing  previous  thereto  as  far  back  as  May,  1792.  As  far  as 
1  can  ascertain,  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  any  of  this 
DJoney  will  ever  be  recovered,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
books  of  this  office  be  closed,  so  far  as  those  balances  are  concerned,  and 
that  the  list  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  such 
JK'tion  from  time  to  time  hereafter  as  that  officer  may  direct, 
fiespectfully  submitted: 

JOHN  WILSOI^^,  Auditor. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCuixoch, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 
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EBPOET  OF  THE  FOUETH  AUDEPOR. 

Tkeasuby  Depabtment,  Foubth  Axjditor's  Office, 

October  28, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  again  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  business  of  this  ofBce  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June  30, 1868.  The  details  into  which  I  have  heretofore  entered 
render  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  explanations  then  submitted, 
or  to  do  much  more  at  the  present  time  than  to  present  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  operations  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  office.  These  I 
shall  consecutively  offer  for  your  consideration. 

I.— RECORD  division. 

Statement  of  the  correspondetice  of  the  Fourth  Auditor^s  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  the  work  of  the  record  division. 


Data. 


1867. 

July 

Angnit .... 
September . 
October.... 
Moyember  . 
I>eoeinber  . 

leee. 

Jannaiy  ... 
Febmaiy .. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Total 


i 
I 

e 
4i 


2,277 
2.078 
1,965 
2,212 
1,951 
1,866 


2,233 
1,994 
2.080 
1,850 
1,707 
1.506 


23,659 


I 

e 
i 


2,751 
2,779 
2,219 
2,702 
2,461 
2,268 


3,305 
2,576 
2,834 
3,235 
3,246 
2,377 


3,248 
2,  L83 
3,382 
2,287 
3,128 
1,742 


4,025 
3,649 
2,902 
2,965 

3,197 
3,192 


32,753  1  35,900 


16,288 
11,548 
28,421 
24,478 
16,333 
3,763 


7,550 
7,824 
9.468 

10,218 
8,956 

12.799 


157,648 


t 

i 


1,727 

1,477 

256 

362 

2,870 

395 


1,966 
1.060 
1,732 
1,111 
963 
882 


13,593 


Tit 
11 


190 
80 
21 


77 
28 


49 


67 
40 
93 
53 


638 


i 


32 

50 
6 

15 
6 
8 


4 

4 

1 

146 

196 

52 


520 


H 

U 


31 
44 

30 
51 
20 
13 


39 
4 

25 
28 
14 
21 


320 


42 
90 
51 
45 
35 
35 


44 

52 
5 
35 
64 
63 


530 


II 

«>  Q 


85 
57 
56 

71 
49 
55 


G9 

S3 
706 

207 
76 


1,540 


Besides  the  above,  about  314^000  names  have. been  indexed,  of  which 
no  separate  record  was  kept.  The  average  number  of  clerks  employed 
in  the  "  record  division,*^  during  the  year,  was  15.  The  chief  of  this 
division  is  Charles  Cook. 

n.— BOOKKEEPERS'  DIVISION. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  number  and  amounts  of  requisitions  entered  upon 
th^ books  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and 
(Uso  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  and  hospital  fund  credited  to  those 
funds  respectively. 


Cash  reqaisitions 

Cash  refunding  reqniiiitions 

Internal  revenue 

Hospital  fand 


Total 


No. 


1266 
293 


Amount. 


$30,512,704  97 

4,6<i0,0:tt  32 

370.878  91 

95,047  51 


35,598,664  71 


The  average  number  of  clerks  employed  in  this  division  during  the 
year  was  two. 
Xhe  chief  of  this  division  is  Paris  H.  Folsom. 
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IIL— PRIZE  MONEY  DIYISIOX, 

SaiemeiU  of  prize  money  disburited  by  the  Fourth  Auditor  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Date. 


1967: 

July , 

Auffost ... 
Se^ember 
October... 
NoTember. 
Dccembsr  I 

Jamury.. 
FebniUT . 
Mareb.... 

IK::::; 

June 

Total. 


Claims 

Claims 

received. 

settled. 

310 

268 

5f» 

538 

261 

257 

15G 

137 

278 

267 

1,039 

1,060 

G52 

>4 

150 

126 

1,301 

1,301 

1  740 

1,700 

321 

276 

235 

275 

7,011 

6,879 

Amount. 


$158,775  29 
124, 360  83 
11,307  b7 
15,222  12 
16,061  70 
24,865  14 

27,278  13 
11,808  4(S 
12, 109  34 
16, 164  60 
7,818  10 
13,333  67 


438,525  05 


The  average  number  of  clerks  employed  is  seven. 
The  chief  of  this  division  is  Silas  M.  B.  Servoss. 


IV.— DIVISION  OF  NAVY  PENSIONS,  MARINE  CORPS,  ETC. 

SkUemefU  of  the  bminess  transacted  in  the  pension  and  marine  division  of 
Ae  Fourth  Auditor^s  Offioe  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
Juncj  1868. 

The  total  number  of  accounts  settled  is  345,  involving  disbursements 
to  the  amount  of  •1,772,986  08,  viz: 

235  accounts  of  pension  agents $329,709  61 

44  individual  accounts  of  pensioners 3,241  76 

14  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  marine  corps 1,330,963  12 

45  individual  accounts  of  officers  and  privates  of  the 

marine  corps 4,939  23 

7  accounts  of  naval  storekeepers ^ 104,132  36 

The  number  of  letters  written  during  the  said  fiscal  year  is  1,263. 

The  number  of  requisitions  issued  is  109,  viz. :  53  requisitions  drawn 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  advances  to  pen- 
aon  agents;  48  requisitions  for  payment  of  arrearages  due  to  pensioners; 
^refimding  requisitions. 

The  number  of  pensioners  whose  names  have  been  added  to  the  pension 
^  daring  the  year  is  456. 

The  accounts  of  officers  of  the  marine  corps  in  charge  of  clothing,  &c., 
Iiave  been  examined  and  entered  on  the  books  as  far  as  returns  have 
been  received. 

The  number  of  clerks  employed  in  this  division  is  three,  and  the  chief 
is  Geo.  M.  Head. 
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v.— ALLOTMENT  DIVISION. 

Statement  of  ttarJc  performed  in  allotment  divmanfor  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30jlS6S. 


Date. 


1867. 

July 

Augpist 

September .^ 

October .\. 

November 

December 

1868. 

Jaxnuury , 

Febnuuy 

March , 

April , 

May 

June 

Total 


1 

1. 

k 

s 

1 

hi 

II 

1 

;s 

^11 

P 

5 

138 

165 

189 

14 

109 

141 

112 

221 

139 

190 

61 

61 

125 

160 

64 

64 

99 

135 

45 

45 

109 

129 

94 

94 

131 

167 

157 

157 

112 

154 

92 

92 

99 

111 

51 

51 

85 

97 

35 

35 

76 

102 

69 

69 

63 

87 

31 

31 

1,285 

1,638 

1,000 

934 

o  a 

n 


189 
112 
199 
219 
124 
121 

58 
153 

87 
11:J 

67 

59 


1,501 


The  number  of  clerks  employed  is  two. 

The  chief  of  this  division  is  William  L.  Waller. 


VL~PAYMASTEBS'  DIVISION. 


Statement  of  aecounts  received  and  settled  in  tJie  paymasterif  division  from 
July  1, 1867,  to  June  30, 1868,  with  the  amount  of  cash  disbursed  in  those 
settledj  and  the  number  of  letters  written  in  relation  to  tlie  same. 


Date. 


1867. 

July 

An^st 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1868. 

Januitry 

Februaiy 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

Total 


i| 


19 
37 

18 
19 
18 
25 

22 
16 
30 
20 
29 
23 


273 


Q  «« 
c5  4> 


33 
31 
28 
32 
14 
36 

23 
17 
27 
19 
20 
41 


321 


9   4E> 


» 


IB 


179 
160 
135 
164 
172 
151 

243 
176 
233 
209 

188 
140 


2,140 


Cash   disbnne- 
mente. 


11,258,908  94 

610, 438  89 

2, 212, 499  85 

2,224,480  16 

588, 570  65 

2,080,642  71 

734. 145  60 
533, 066  25 

1,529,335  40 
970, 163  44 
656  490  27 

2, 651  632  91 


16, 050, 375  07 


Average  number  of  clerks  employed,  2(H(. 
The  chief  of  this  division  is  William  Gonard. 
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VII.— NAVY  AGENTS'  DIVISION. 

AimutU  report  of  the  navy  agentf^  division  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30, 1868. 


Date. 


1867 

July 

August • 

Septembisr.... 

October 

November....-.-  -- 
December 

1668. 
JanuAij....... .... 

Febmarj .......... 

Mttdi 

Aprii 

May 

Jnne 

Total 


5-^ 

a  o 
P  > 


3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 

8 
3 
7 
8 
5 


50 


I-* 


2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 

12 
10 
6 
8 
6 
5 


62 


Cftsh   disburse- 
mentfl. 


11,316,205  37 
3,627,170  91 
544, 582  54 
2, 546, 503  40 
4,088,557  65 
2, 197, 922  93 

2,507,791  41 
1,208, 4fi8  00 
1,834,899  76 
2, 167, 326  33 
1,884,321  16 
2, 554, 553  76 


26, 480, 323  22 


24 

30 
8 
40 
29 
20 

• 

45 
37 
30 
26 
35 
29 


353 


1.8: 

28 


19 
23 
14 
23 
27 
19 

28 
26 
16 
26 
21 
21 


263 


Statement  of  amount  paid  by  navy  agents  for  allotments  during  the  year  1867. 


Station. 


Amount. 


yew  York.... 

Boston..^... 
Philadelphia  . 
Wtsbington. . 
R«MiDQre .... 
Portsmouth  . . 
SanFrsDcisoo 

Total.. 


$173,233  00 

112,425  00 

101,796  50 

34,240  00 

33,575  00 

14,851  50 

90  09 


470,211  00 


Aeoounts  remaming  on  hand  June  30. 1868^  five;  average  number  of 
elerks  employed,  seven;  number  of  youcners  examined,  90,000. 
The  diief  of  this  division  is  William  E.  Stidham. 
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Vm.— GENERAL  CLAIM  DIVISION. 

Annual  report  of  the  general  claim  division  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1808. 


Clalmi  reoeivcd. 

Nwnber. 

CUtans  o^lni^ed. 

Number. 

1 

Amonnt 

On  han^  Jnlv  1    1867 ....... 

314 

360 
314 
373 
367 
470 
300 
407 
319 
393 
958 
256 
203 

Rec«ir«d  In  Julv   1867 .' 

Adixifted  in  Joly.  1867 

300 
961 
223 
170 
406 
369 
450 
3» 
553 
323 
289 
278 

191,052  83 

Rnrplvpd  In  Anoufiit.  1867    -*--- 

AdiQBted  in  Aosruit.  1867 

16,603  37 

Rooeired  In  September.  1867 

Seeei red  In  October  1867 ........ 

A^Inited  in  September,  1867 

AcUnited  in  October.  1867 

11,629  18 
14,641  99 

Received  in  Noycmber,  1867 

Received  in  December,  1667 

ILecelved  in  Jnnaarv.  186ii).......... 

A^josted  in  November,  1867 

A^natod  In  December,  1867 

AwaBted  in  Jannary.  186R......... 

16.836  46 
18,34151 
25,093  37 

Received  in  Febmarv.  1668. . ....... 

A4  aited  in  Febraary,  1868 

Ad  nitedin  March.  1866 

20,150  84 

Received  in  March.  i8i68 

19.943  07 

Received  in  AdiIL  1868 

Ad  OBted  in  April.  1868 .•". 

17,266  91 

Received  in  Mav.  1868 

Adinitedin  May.  1868 

23,626  55 

R«fiel««d  In  Jun«  1868 ........ 

Ao  nited  in  June.  1868 ............ 

14, IS8  68 

Total.... 

4,428 

4,003 

219,305  76 

Number  of  letters  written,  12,390 ;  number  of  reports  on  applications 
for  pensions,  119 ;  number  of  reports  on  applications  for  bounty  land, 
35 :  number  of  reports  on  applications  for  admission  to  naval  asylum,  19. 

The  chief  of  tius  division  is  Alan  G.  Adamson. 


Virtually,  though  perhaps  not  technically,  there  is  still  another  division 
in  the  office,  whose  duties,  however,  are  performed  by  one  person,  B.  P. 
Davis.  He  acts  as  disbursing  clerk,  as  assistant  and  deputy  for  the  chief 
clerk,  and  attends  to  a  number  of  important  and  misciellaneous  duties 
whicn  could  not  be  enumerated  without  considerable  detail. 

The  practice  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report  as  having  been  intro- 
duced concerning  allotments,  requiring  ^^ monthly  statements"  of  the 
several  navy  paymasters  of  amounts  paid  by  them  on  all  expiftd  and 
discontinued  allotments,  continues  to  be  regularly  made,  and  is  fpund  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  which  allotments  are  involved. 

A  number  of  the  accounts  settled  in  the  different  divisions  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868,  were  supplemental  settlements, 
and  contained  no  vouchers  and  embraced.no  cash  disbursements;  but 
containing,  as  they  did,  suspensions  for  irregular  and  informal  payments 
running  through  several  years,  required  careful  investigation  and  con- 
sumed more  time  in  their  settlement  than  the  regular  quarterly  accounts; 
while  the  labor  involved  and  time  consumed  is  not  made  apparent  in  the 
column  of  ^^  cash  disbursements^"  or  in  the  number  of  vouchers  examined. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  navy  agent  at  New 
York.  A  supplemental  settlement  of  that  account  has  been  in  progress, 
at  the  present  writing,  about  nine  months,  employing  two  clerks  con- 
stantly in  investigating  the  suspensions  and  passing  upon  the  validity 
of  corrected  vouchers  now  famished  by  the  agent  to  i^uce  the  lai'ge 
balance  shown  against  him  by  the  settlement  of  his  final  account,  viz., 
more  than  $700,000.  And  yet  the  labor  involved  in  this  settlement  is 
only  shown  in  the  tabular  report  as  one  account  settled,  and  the  vouchers 
and  expenditures  having  been  included  in  the  previous  accounts,  (and 
having  been  there  suspended,)  are  not  reported  in  the  present  table. 

This  explanation  is  necesssiry  in  order  to  understand  that  neither  tlie 
column  of  '^cash  disbursements"  nor  << accounts  settled"  can  be  taken  as 
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the  only  guides  in  estimating  the  actual  labor  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  in  this  office. 

Tabular  statements  are  valuable  because  they  give,  oftentimes,  a  close 
approximation  to  the  amount  of  work  performed.  It  is^  however,  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  sum  involved  in  an  account  is  an  index  to  the 
labor  required  for  its  settlement,  as  I  have  just  partially  illustrated.  In 
fact,  in  cases  where  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  the  amount  of  time 
consumed,  and  the  sum  total  of  dollars  and  cents  involved,  are  all  duly 
given^  there  would  still  be  a  probability  of  error  in  the  judgment  of  an 
exanuner  who  was  personally  unacquainted  with  the  details,  because  in 
an  account  of  $5,000  there  is  frequently  vastly  more  work  than  in  another 
Qf  several  millions,  owing  to  the  blunders  and  incapacity  of  those  who  kept 
them,  or  arising  from  inevitable  complications,  destruction  of  papers  by 
fire  and  water,  and  various  and  numerous  circumstances.  In  this  con- 
nection let  me  refer  to  the  paymasters'  division  in  this  office. 

To  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  accounts  settled  in  the 
paymasters'  division,  and  the  amount  of  cash  disbursements  shown 
therein,  since  the  report  of  1865-'66,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  reference  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  yearly  report. 
Among  the  vast  munber  of  volunteer  paymasters  appointed  during  the 
late  rebellion  were  many  who  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  service,  and  many  inaccuracies  arose  thereby 
which  affected  not  only  their  accounts,  but  also  the  accounts  of  nearly 
all  with  whom  they  had  transactions. 

These  imperfect  accounts,  having  to  await  their  regular  turn,  were  not 
taken  up  for  settlement  until  recently,  and,  although  showing  a  compar- 
atively small  amount  of  cash  disbursements,  they  required  an  unusual 
amonnt  of  care  and  labor  in  their  settlement. 

Many  supplementary  settlements  have  also  been  made  of  the'accounts 
of  receiving  ships  whereon  th^  largest  disbursements  were  made,  the 
reexamination  of  which  has  required  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of 
labor  more  than  the  original  settlements,  and  yet  which  show  no  disburse- 
ments at  all,  the  whole  amount  having  been  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
original  settlement. 

A  similar  state  of  things  is  presented  if  I  refer  to  the  general  claim 
division  of  this  office.  The  common  application  for  bounty  may  be  taken 
as  zxi  illustration.  The  clerk  must,  in  the  first  place,  address  a  letter  to 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  in  order  that  he  may  learn 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  when  this  inform- 
ation is  before  him  the  roUs  of  every  vessel  upon  which  the  man  served 
while  in  the  navy  must  be  carefully  examined  for  fear  he  may  have  been 
credited  with  one  or  more  instalments  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice,  and  if  all  the  rolls  should  not  be  on  file  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  another  letter  to  the  paymaster  to  know  what  amount,  if  any,  was 
paid  by  him.  If  the  man  should  prove  to  be  a  substitute,  an  additional 
letter  must  be  written  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  information  in  regard 
to  his  principal.  Such  a  claim  will  at  most  amount  to  not  more  than  $300, 
and  in  the  settlement  from  one  to  four  letters  must  be  written,  and  the 
rolls  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  vessels  carefully  examined,  involving  an 
extent  of  time  and  labor  which  a  tabular  statement  does  not  exhibit. 

In  the  settlement  of  an  ordinary  claim  for  arrears  of  pay  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  clerk  is  compelled  to  make  more  search  and«  consume 
more  time  in  the  settlement,  where  the  amount  claimed  is  for  a  small 
wun,  than  when  it  is  for  a  large  amount.  This  commonly  occurs  in  cases 
where  the  party  had  an  allotiaient  running,  (which  will  sometimes  give 
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rise  to  considerable  correspondence,)  or  an  error  has  been  made  in  his 
transfer  from  one  vessel  to  another.    The  clerk  would,  after  all.  receive 
credit  for  one  or  two  letters,  and  the  settlement  of  one  claim  ror  a  few. 
dollars,  which,  perhaps,  cost  him  several  days'  labor. 

'  All  applications  for  aumission  to  the  United  States  Naval  Asylnm  are 
referred  to  this  ojQftce  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  the  applicant's  statement  of  his  serv'ice,  which  must  not  be 
less  than  20  years  in  order  to  secure  admission.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  man  cannot  be  traced  over  a  jieriod  of  20  years  li'Qpi  one  vessel 
to  another^  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  less  than  two 
days ;  but  m  some  instances  it  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  a  week.  4  The 
clerk  in  either  case  would  only  receive  tabular  credit  for  writing  a  letter 
of  about  10  lines. 

To  give  one  instance  more  in  relation  to  this  division.  A  large  num- 
ber of  applications  for  pension  luider  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  are  refer- 
red to  this  division  from  the  Buieau  of  Equipment  and  llecruiting  for  veri- 
fication of  service.  Pensions  are  granted  under  this  law  to  persons  who 
served  20  years,  and  also  to  those  who  served  10  years,  but  for  a  less 
sum,  i)rovided  they  were  not  discharged  for  miscondm^t.  The  same 
investigation  must  be  made  in  these  cases  as  that  required  for  the  Naval 
Asylum;  and  in  addition,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  that  the 
claimant  was  not  at  auy  time  dishonorably  discharged,  on^  marked  as  a 
deserter,  either  of  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
But  after  all  this  labor,  the  clerk  who  investigated  such  a  ca^  would 
only  receive  credit  for  one  letter  of  about  10  lines. 

I  might  add  similar  illustrations  in  regard  to  the  other  divisions,  but 
believe  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  amount  involved  in  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  number  of  accounts  adjusted  in  a  given  time,  are  not  cor- 
rect criteiions  of  tlie  labor  expendeil  in  these  cases.  It  has  been  my 
endeavor,  during  the  past  year,  to  employ  the  force  of  this  office  con- 
stantly, and  to  employ  it,  likewise,  usefully  for  the  government.  The 
amount  of  work  will  ultimately  be  less,  when  the  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness occasioned  by  the  war  is  cleared  oflf  and  the  necessary  records  now 
in  progress  are  completed.  Wlien  this  exigency  arises  it  will,  of  course, 
be  my  duty  to  recommend  the  dismission  of  such  clerks  as  are  no  longer 
needed.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  male  clerks  on  the  roll  has 
been  10  less  than  the  number  allowed  by  the  statute  regulating  the  office, 
and  the  number  oi  females  employed  is  four  less  than  hitherto.  There 
has  been  a  large  percentage  of  sickness  in  the  office  during  the  past  year, 
and  in  several  instances  cases  of  disease  have  occun*ed  which  endiu*ed 
not  onlj'  for  weeks,  but  for  months.  As  monthly  reports  of  these  facts, 
however,  have  been  regularly  made,  I  have  not  i'elt  at  liberty  to  recom- 
mend dismissions  on  account  of  such  visitations,  although  the  workin<2r 
force  of  the  office  has  been  diminished  thereby  to  the  amount  of  not  less , 
than  five  clerks.  I  am  pleased  that  I  can  reiterate  the  praise  which  I 
have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the  clerks  of  this  office,  as  persons  who  are 
both  faithful  and  capable,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  instances  of 
a  want  of  that  prompt  and  continued  attention  to  duty  which  completes 
and  rounds  the  character  of  invariable  good  conduct. 

The  chiefs  of  the  various  divisions,  who  are  now  in  charge,  have  uni- 
formly discharged  their  functions  with  gratifying  and  laudable  ability. 
To  my  chief  clerk,  Mr.  William  B.  Moore,  I  would  again  award  the  high 
commendation  he  so  justly  des;erves  for  the  miiailing  and  valuable  assist- 
ance he  h'as  so  constantly  given  me  in  the  management  and  conduct  of 
the  office.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  its  order  and  efficiency,  and 
during  the  past  year  many  improvements  in  the  modes  of  transacting  and 
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despatching  business  have  been  introduced.  The  files  of  the  office  are 
very  voluminous,  but  they  are  now  in  more  complete  order  than  they 
have  ever  heretofore  been.  In  finally  casting  a  glance  over  the  office,  I 
am  pleased  with  its  condition,  and  trust  it  will  be  found  that  all  its  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted  with  courtesy,  promptitude,  and  correctness. 
With  thanks  for.  your  personal  kindness,  and  for  the  regard  you  have 
ever  manifested  towards  those  who  compose  your  department,  I  am,  sir, 
veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

STEPHEK.  J.  W.  TABOR, 
•  Auditor, 

Hon.*  Hugh  McChlloch, 

Secretary  of  tlw  Treasury. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  PIFTH  AUDITOR. 

Teeasuet  Department, 
Fifth  Auditor's  Office, 

November  1, 1868. 

Sm:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  usual  annual  exhibit  of 
toe  boaness  operations  of  this  office.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  l||p8,  the  number  of  accounts  entered  for  settlement  in  the  office 
^as  14,575,  and  the  number  of  letters  written  5,354.  A  large  amoimt  of 
iDcidental  labor,  such  as  examining  vouchers,  copying  and  comparing 
affonnts,  &c.,  has  been  performed.  For  more  particular  information 
you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  schedules  herewith,  marked  A  to  N", 
iadugive. 

A  comparison  of  the  annual  salaries  paid  to  and  fees  received  from 
tbe  consular  officers  of  the  govenfment  during  the  past  10  years  shows 
ilie  following : 


Tor. 


Icu  inczcb&Dge. 


1-^ 


1^ 

^fia  exchange. 


I<4 

^  in  exchange. 


Salaries  paid 
toaUcoiJSU- 
lar  officers. 


$2.51,544  94 

255,540  85 

^»>3,.206  98 

250,714  19 

8,809  08 


250,523  27 

271,655  74 

12,899  80 


284,555  54 

351,032  29 

54,368  08 


n> 

'^o  in  ezdmge. 


405,400  37 

334,920  47 

28,859  52 


363,779  99 

345,053  48 

13,708  16 


358,761  64 


Total  fees 
received. 


(110,802  89 

98,383  41 

110,896  78 


99,113  23 


95,562  86 


152,982  94 


^4,218  34 


287,108  00 


DeBcit,  paid  out  of  treasury 
....do...*.,  do...... do.. .. 

....do. .....do..... .do.... 


.  $140, 742  05 
.  157  157  44 
.  152,310  20 


,...do do do 1G0|410  04 


,..do......do......do......  188,992  63 


,...do..**..do««o..«do.«*«««  852,417  43 


..•.do...«.-do..*...do«.*«..  109,561  65 


.do. ..•••do. ••••-do. 


.-  71,653  64 
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Year. 

Salaries  paid 
toallconsa- 
lar  officers. 

Total  fees 
received. 

1866 

•340, 899  34 
9,671  60 

$442,477  56 
424,099  17 
435, 179  73 

L088  in  exchange. 

350,570  94 

371,292  63 

10,717  77 

Exoessoffees t91,906  62 

1867 

Lofif  in  exchaogc. 

1868 

382,010  42 

363,556  35 

10, 194  54 

...do.. ..do 42,089  77 

Less  in  exchange. 

373,750  89 

...do.. ..do 61,428  84 

It  is  believed  that  the  annual  revenue  from  consular  fees  should  be 
mudi  greater  even  than  it  has  been  dnring  the  last  three  years,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  full  and  honest  returns  from  all  the  con- 
sulates. Constant  vigilance  is,  however,  exercised  in  this  behalf,  and 
all  omissions  and  delmquencies  are  promptly  dealt  with  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Schedule  H,  showing  the  expenses  of  assessing  the  intern^  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year,  makes  the  gross  amount  $6,142,931  77.  9tt  my  last 
report  the  gross  expenses  for  assessing  during  tne  year  ending  June  30, 
1867,  appear  at  $3,921,598  4.9,  (includmg  tax  on  compensation  of  asses- 
sors and  assistants.)  The  apparent  excess  of  exx)ense  in  assessing  of 
1868  over  1807  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the 
report  for  1867  was  made  a  large  number  of  disbursing  agents'  accounts 
for  that  year  had  not  been  adjusted.  These  accounts  have  since  been 
received  and  settled,  and  as  a  consequence  the  following  expenses  belong- 
ing to  the  year  1867  are  included  in  the  exhibit  for  1868,  now  submitted, 
viz: 

Compensation  of  assistant  assessors $816, 801  71 

Salaries  of  assessors 77, 727  89 

Clerk  hire  allowed  to  assessors 67, 222  20 

Total 961, 751  8U 

This  amount  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  expense 
of  assessing  for  the  year  1868  and  added  to  that  for  the  year  1867.  Thus, 
according  to  the  accounts  as  adjusted  and  finally  certified,  the  cost  of 
assessing  in  1867  was  $4,883,350  29,  and  in  1868  $5^181,179  97.  Tiio 
diflference  stiU  remaining  between  the  tw'o  years  is  mainly  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  per  item  allowance  of  assistant  assessors  from  $4  to  $^ 
per  day. 

The  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business  in  any  office  depends 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  character  of  its  subordinates,  the  value  of  wliose 
services  shoidd  ever  b(f  borne  in  mind.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  assure  you  that  the  clerks  connected  with  this  office  continue  to 
discharge  their  varied  duties  with  a  fidelity  and  ability  deserving  of 
pubUc  commendation. 

Very  respectfully, 

0.  M.  WALKER,  Attdieof. 

Hon.  H.  McCuLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SIXTH  AUDITOR. 

« 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

For  the  Post  Office  Department, 

October  24, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  uniform  cnstom  of  this  odice,  I  rcspect- 
My  suhmit  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  clerical  labors  x>erformed  in 
this  bureau  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  forthcoming  annual  report  of  this  office  to  the  Postmaster  General 
will  exhibit  in  deteil  all  that  pertains  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Post  Office  Department 

SUMMARY  OF  PRmCIPAL  LABORS. 

The  postal  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  govem- 
Bients  have  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  a^usted  to  the  latest 
period. 

2^,1^  corrected  quarterly  accounts  of  postmasters  have  been  exam- 
ined, copied,  re-settled,  and  mailed. 

145,3%  letters  were  received,  endorsed,  and  properly  disx>08ed  of. 

109,055  letters  were  answered,  recorded,  and  mailed. 

14,506  draits  were  issued  to  mail  contractors. 

4,932  ivrrants  were  issued  to  mail  contractors. 

The  number  of  folio-post  pages  of  correspondence  recorded,  viz : 

4,465  pages  in  collection  book. 

190  pages  in  report  book. 

^  P^g^  iR  suit  book. 

645  pages  in  miscellaneous  book. 

404  miscellaneous  accoimts  were  audited  and  reported  for  payment. 

446  special  agents^  accounts  were  audited  and  paid. 

4,400  letter-carriers'  accounts  were  settled. 

$996,370  77  was  paid  to  letter-carriers. 

MOIIKY-ORDER  DIVISION. 

1,295  letters  relating  to  money-order  affairs  were  written  and  mailed, 
all  of  which  were  copied. 

The  transactions  of  this  branch  of  the  public  business  involved  the 
amoant  of  $29,160,534  20. 

PAY  DIVISION. 

^,646  mail  contractors'  accounts  were  adjusted^  and  reported  for  pay- 
ment 

75,546  collection  orders  were  transmitted  to  mail  contractors. 

97,169  postmasters'  accounts  were  examined,  adjusted,  and  registered. 

1^7,184  82  was  collected  from  special  and  mail  messenger  offices. 

(2,336,796  86,  aggregate  amount  of  drafts  issued  to  pay  mull  con- 
tactors. 

$7,039,861  96,  aggregate  amount  of  warrants  issued  to  pay  mail  con- 
tractors. 

(2,084,691  05  was  received  of  postmasters,  by  mail  coutracters,  on 
collection  orders. 

136,908  01  was  paid  for  advertising. 

1^,1*18  48  was  collected  by  suit  from  late  postmasters. 
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309  suits  were  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  balances  due  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  $104,150  95. 

278  judgments  were  obtained  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

34  accounts  of  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  the  United  States 
courts  were  reported  for  payment. 

16,756  accounts  of  special  contractors  and  mail  messengers  weie 
adjusted  and  reported  for  payment. 

9,687  accounts  of  postal  derks,  route  agents,  &c.,  were  audited  and 
reported  for  payment 

» 

COLLECTION  DIVISION. 

The  collection  division  has  had  charge  of  the  following  numbers  of 
accounts,  viz : 

26,481  accounts  of  present  postmasters. 

7,591  accounts  of  postmasters  who  became  late. 

$19,283  09  was  collected  from  mail  contractors  by  collection  drafts, 
for  over  collections  made  by  them  from  postmasters. 

$66,002  53,  amount  of  internal  revenue  tax  received  by  postmasters, 
and  amounts  withheld  from  other  persons,  paid  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Eevenue. 

In  addition^  many  duties  of  an  Important  character  have  been  dis- 
charged, requiring  much  time  and  labor  which  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  particularize  in  this  report. 

I  have  tho  honor  to  bo,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

H.  J.  AI^DEESOK,  Auditor. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


BBPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT. 

Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 
Office  of  SuPEEvisma  Architect, 

October  31, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  public  property  under  the  supervision  of  this  office,  and  upon  the 
work  performed  and  expenditures  made  under  its  direction  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  ISGSj  and  in  so  doing  have  to  say  that  the 
business  of  the  office  has  steadily  increased,  and  is  now  greater  than  at 
a^y  time  since  its  organization. 

The  commencement  of  new  buildings,  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
others^  the  progress  of  the  work  on  those  now  in  course  of  erection,  the 
repairing  of  those  already  completed,  and  the  sujjervision  of  the  large 
amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  department,  have  involved  a  con- 
stant amount  of  care,  attention,  and  anxiety.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  vwous  works  now  in  progress, 
though  I  regret  to  state  that  the  results  have  not  been  in  all  ca^es  satis- 
factory, owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  this  office,  which  wiU  be 
explained  in  detail.  Prominent  among  these  has  been  the  imi)0S8ibility 
of  compelling  contractors  for  the  supply  of  material  and  manufactured 
work,  who  have  taken  contracts  at  rates  that  they  deem  uuremunerative, 
to  comply  with  their  obligations ;  tho  principal  difficulty  having  been 
with  contractors  for  cut  stone,  they  haNong,  in  many  cases,  owned 
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or  controlled  the  only  quarries  from  wliicb  a  supply  could  be  obtained, 
thus  placing  the  department  entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  contracts 
have  been  prepared  under  the  advice  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  are,  it  is  believed^  as  stringent  and 
thoroughly  binding  as  any  that  could  be  made.  •  It  is  true  the  penalty 
.they  prescribe  for  delay  remains  charged  against  the  contractors,  and  will 
be  enforced  by  the  department ;  but  an  impression  appears  to  prevail 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  price  paid  them  was  inade- 
quate in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  Congress.  I  trust  that  they  may  be 
mistaken,  and  that  they  will  be  held  to  the  strict  letter  of  their  obliga- 
tions. 

Another  serious  cause  of  embarrassment  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  system  on  government  works,  which  has  greatly  increased 
the  cost  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  buildings  under  charge  of  this 
office.  The  idea  that  as  much  labor  can  be  performed  in  eight  as  in  ten 
honrs  has  proved  to  be  utterly  fallacious;  indeed,  the  experience  of  this 
office  justifies  the  assertion  that  less  labor  per  hour  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  obtained  under  the  eight  than  under  the  ten-hour  system.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  law  in  force  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion, which  authorized  government  oflBcers  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
prices  established  by  custom  in  the  different  localities,  was  not  only 
eminently  just,  but  liberal ;  the  uniform  practice  on  all  works  under 
charge  of  this  department  having  been  to  pay  fuU  market  rates  for  labor, 
and  to  give  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  the  full  advantage  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  local  customs  on  all  x)oints,  and  to  avoid  inter- 
fering in  any  manner  with  these  questions.  It  is  also,  in  discussing  this 
subject,  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  workman  can  earn  a  larger  sum  per 
annum  when  employed  on  public  than  on  private  buildings  at  the  same 
per  diem  pay,  there  being  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  lost  time,  and 
employment  being  more  permanent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  i)ersonal  importance  to  me  whether  mechanics  and 
laborers  work  eight  or  ten  hoiu*s;  but  it  appears  manifest  that  the  sys- 
tem of  paying  the  mechanic  who  is  emplo^'ed  on  government  work  the 
same  price  for  eight  hours  that  the  one  employed  by  private  parties 
receives  for  ten  hours'  work  is  uiyust  It  has,  at  any  rate,  increased  the 
cost  of  public  buildings  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  for  which  I  can  consent  to  be  held  responsible.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  price  of  labor  should  be  regulated  by  law  any  more  than 
that  of  provisions  or  other  merchandise;  or  why  the  mechanic  should 
receive  more  protection  than  agricultural  laborers,  whose  pay  is  less  and 
who  work  more  hours. 

The  great  pressure  of  important  legislation  upon  the  late  Congress, 
and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills,  com- 
peHed  the  suspension  of  work  in  some  cases,  and  caused  serious  delay  in 
others.  In  my  last  reiiort  I  caUed  the  attention  of  the  department  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  and  energetic  super- 
intendents, and  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  cost  or  the  quality 
of  the  work,  or  of  enforcing  a  due  observance  of  contracts  without  sncth 
superintendence:  and  as  the  Supervising  Architect  is  held  responsible 
for  the  cost  and  management  of  the  work,  and  its  success  or  foilure,  I 
would  resiiectfuUy  suggest  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  nominate  if 
not  to  appoint  them.  I  also  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  duties  of  a 
superintendent  are  sufficiently  onerous  and  exacting  to  require  the  entii  e 
time  and  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  thoroughly  competent  man;  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  superintendent,  paid  by  the  day,  should  bo 
allowed  to  attend,  during  working  hours,  to  private  bushiess,  auy  more 
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tban  a  mechaDic  or  laborer  nnder  his  charge.  It  is  true  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  gentlemen  of  high  social  standing,  who  have  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive private  business,  may  nominally  secure  the  services  of  tnistworthy 
and  talented  persons;  but  as  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  require,  as 
I  before  stated,  the  entire  time  of  just  such  talent  as  is  necessary  to  over- 
see and  supervise  the  execution  of  the.  plans  of  an  architect,  it  is  but 
proper  that  gentlemen  accepting  the  superintendence  of  public  buildings 
should  understand  that  their  entire  time  will  be  demanded  by  the  work, 
under  their  charge.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  fully  justifies  these 
remarks,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  do  not  apply, 
neither  are  they  intended  to  do  so,  in  the  cases  of  architects  who  have 
been  employed  under  a  percentage.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  add  that  the 
work  executed  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  has  been,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  honest  and  straightforward 
manner,  and  with  the  best  intentions;  but  must  say  that  the  most  favor- 
able results  have  been  attained  at  places  where  superintendents  have 
devoted  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  extent  of  country  over  which  the  supervision  of  this  office  extends, 
and  the  impossibility  of  inspecting  the  works  in  progress  as  frequently 
as  the  interests  of  the  department  demand,  renders  it  imjiortant  that 
its  duties  should  be  made  in  fact,  as  in  name,  of  a  more  supervisoiy 
nature  than  at.  present,  knd  that  in  the  erection  of  the  more  important 
public  buildings,  which  are  invariably  situated  in  large  cities,  authority 
should  be  given  for  the  employment  of  resident  architects  who  would 
act  as  the  representatives  of  this  office  and  operate  as  a  direct  check  on 
the  superintendents.  This  an*angement  would  also  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  avail  itseli'  of  their  knowledge  of  local  peculiarities  and  prices 
and  relieve  this  ofQce  of  a  vast  amoimt  of  detail. 

The  experience  of  this  office  has  justified  the  determination  of  the 
department  to  make  no  contract  for  the  erection  of  buildings  save  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  supplies  of  material  and  manufactured  work 
have,  however,  been  obtained  after  due  advertisement  therefor,  and  in  no 
case  has  the  contract  been  awarded  to  any  save  the  lowest  bidder. 
Could  any  system  be  devised  that  would  restrict  competition  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  to  those  only  who  are  competent  to  estimate 
coiTectly  the  value  of  the  works  required  and  sufficiently  responsible  to 
meet  their  obligation,  it  would  undoubtedly  bo  the  most  desirable  plan 
for  performing  the  work.  This  principle  (5an  be,  and  is,  carried  out  by 
private  individuals,  who  have  the  right  to  select  their  own  bidders;  but 
I  can  see  no  means  by  which  this  system  can  be  applied  to  public  works 
until  it  is  deemed  proper  to  intrust  government  officers  with  the  same 
discretion  that  is  exercised  by  i)rivate  i)ersons.  Until  that  can  be  done 
or  some  other  remedy  devised,  I  see  no  alternative  except  to  continue 
the  present  system  of  executing  the  work  under  the  immediate  suihji- 
\ision  of  a  sui>erintendent.  With  the  indiscriminate  bidding  necessai'ily 
allowed  for  public  works,  the  contract  must  be  allowed  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  although  it  may  be  e\identthat  he  cannot  perform  the  work  for 
the  amount  of  his  bid,  or  a  discretion  exercised  that  practically  places 
the  disi)osition  of  the  contract  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  making  the 
award.  The  result  is  abnost  invariably  that  ignorant  and  incompetent 
bidders  find  the  contract  a  source  of  loss  instead  of  profit — delay  and 
embarrass  the  work,  and  ultimately  abandon  it  or  involve  the  dep.art- 
ment  in  vexatious  and  often  fruitless  litigation.  For  these  reasons  the 
83'Stem  of  doing  the  work  explained  in  my  last  report  has  been  adhered  to. 

The  repairing  and  remodelling  of  the  old  buildings  has  been  proceeded 
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-with  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  would  permit, 
the  most  important  work  of  this  nature  having  been  performed  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  superintendents  of  repairs  specially  appointed 
for  this  purpose  with  gratifying  results.  The  experience  of  the  i>a8t  year 
hiis  been  taken  advantage  of  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  monthly  and 
quarterly  reports  from  the  superintendents  that  show  in  detail  the 
quantities  and  cost  of  each  item  of  work  performed  under  their  charge, 
the  old  forms  having  failed  to  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  su|>er\ision  over  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  proposed 
during  the  coming  seiisoa  to  perfect  this  plan  by  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  measurement,  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  localities 
having  preventeil  as  careful  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  work  as  was 
desiied.  I  had  intended  fiu'uishing  hei^ewith  a  schedule  of  the  cost  of 
vrork  on  each  building,  but  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  injustice 
to  some  sui>crintendeuts,  the  rules  of  measurement  differing  materially. 
I  proiwse  in  my  next  report  to  submit  a  table,  showing  the  cost  of  work 
in  each  locality,  which  will  be  interesting  and  valuable  for  reference. 

lu  the  preparation  of  designs  (as  stated  in  my  last  report)  I  have  not 
considered  myself  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  made, 
exce]>t  in  cases  where  the  cost  was  specially  restricted  to  the  amount, 
but  have  prepared  designs  for  buildings  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  offices  for  whose  use  the  building  was  intended,  and  not  more  costly 
than  the  importance  of  the  locality  and  the  dignity  of  the  government 
demanded.  I  Ix^lieve  that  this  system  will  be  found  in  the  end  not  only 
the  most  satisfactory  but  economical.  The  greatest  iK)rtion  of  the  appro- 
priations which  are  annually  expended  for  the  repairs  and  preservation 
of  buildings  could  have  l>een  saved  had  suitable  structures  been  erected 
originally,  while  the  results  are  at  best  imsatisfactor^^and  the  accommo- 
dations "nnsnitable.  In  accordance,  however,  with  your  instructions, 
detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  to  be  commenced  have 
been  prepared  from  the  working  plans  and  specifications,  the  prices  being 
calenlated  from  the  rates  paid  on  the  Treasury  extension,  and  are  as 
accurate  and  complete  as  they  can  be  made.  These  prices  will  of  course 
be  somewhat  diiiered  from  owing  to  locid  causes  and  the  efficiency  or 
otben?ise  of  the  superintendent,  but  I  can  devise  no  better  system.  All 
efforts  to  obtain  data  from  which  to  determine  the  value  of  work  in  the 
dift'erent  lociilities  have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  pailly  on  account 
of  the  desire  of  the  residents  that  work  should  be  conunenced  and  their 
consequent  disposition  to  underrate  difficulties  and  prices,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  kind  of  work  proposed. 

The  recent  severe  earthquakes  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  demonstrated 
the  eorriHstness  of  the  opinions  previously  expressed  by  me  as  to  the 
total  mifltness  of  the  custom-house  lot  at  San  Francisco  as  a  site  for  the 
ei-ection  of  i)ermanent  structures  of  the  kind  needed  by  the  government, 
the  proi)erty  being  land  reclaimed  from  the  bay  and  resting  on  a  sub- 
strata of  quicksand.  The  custom-house  is  badly  shattered,  and  though 
repairs  have  been  authorized,  they  are  mere  temporary  exi>edi€lnts,  the 
thorough  and  permanent  protection  of  the  building  being  imi)racticable. 
1  would  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  erect  a  suitable 
boilding  in  some  locality  where  a  good  foundation  can  be  obtained,  and 
^ould  suggest  that  the  marine  hospital  property  on  Eincon  Point,  now 
owned  by  tlie  government,  is  the  most  eligible  spot  m  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose.  I  have  also  to  report  that  the  marine  hospital  at  San 
Francisco  has  been  abandoned  as  no  longer  tenantable.  The  building  is 
an  immense  and  wretchedly  built,  though  very  costly,  structure,  and  has 
beeu  a  constant  source  of  expense  to  the  government  from  the  orignal 
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defects  in  its  construction.  The  site,  however,  is  a  valuable  and  com- 
manding one,  and  though,  firom  the  progress  of  the  city  in  that  direction, 
no  longer  desirable  for  hospital  purposes,  I  consider  it  the  most  valuable 
l^roperty  owned  by  the  United  States  in  that  city.  I  would  recommend 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  suitable  location  for  a  new  marine  hospi- 
tal building,  and  would  suggest  that  a  portion  of  some  of  the  government 
reservations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  might  be  found  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  commission  appointed  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  and  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  liberal  .action  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  cheap  and  admirable  site 
has  been  obtained  for  the  proposed  sub-treasury  and  post  office  building 
in  that  city,  Devonshire  street  having  been  widened  by  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  the  grade  changed  to  meet  the  views  and  necessities  of  the 
department.  Hon.  William  L.  Burt,  postmaster  of  that  city,  has  been 
appointed  custodian  of  the  property,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
commencement  of  the  building  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is  obtained 
therefor.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  custom-house  at  Boston,  Tvhich 
has  long  been  the  cause  of  complaint  and  embarrassment,  became  so 
serious  that  the  removal  of  the  sub-treasury  from  the  building  was  found 
indispensable.  Ko  suitable  accommodations  could,  however,  be  obtained 
until  a  most  advantageous  lease  was  effected,  as  stated  in  jny  last  report, 
with  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Company  for  a  portion  of  their  building, 
including  their  spacious  reading  room,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
business  office  that  is  believed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in  convenience 
and  comfort,  to  any  in  the  country.  The  arrangement  of  the  custom- 
house to  utilize  the  space  thus  attained  is  nearly  completed. 

In  my  last  i*eport  I  urged  the  erection  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  suit- 
able fire-proof  warehouses  for  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  merchan- 
dise entered  at  that  port,  and  called  particular  attention  to  the  unsuit- 
able and  unsatisfactory  accommodations  that  were  at  present  obtained, 
at  an  exx)ense  sufficient  in  a  few  years  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings.  I  desire  to  renew  the  recommendation,  and  to  urge 
the  propriety  of  securing,  if  possible,  tiie  entire  battery  as  a  site  for  the 
revenue  buildings  needed  in  that  city;  and  in  this  connection  I  have  to 
state  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  customhouse  will,  in  a 
very  short  time,  be  found  as  inadequate  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  port  of  New  York  as  were  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  at 
the  date  of  removal  from  them,  the  entire  building,  including  the  uj)per 
and  attic  stories,  which  were  occupied  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany until  May  1, 1860,  now  being  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  Battery  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  barge 
office,  and  the  contemplated  and  necessary  removal  tlu^reto  of  the  entiie 
surveyor's  department,  renders  it  highly  impoitaut  that  steps  shoald  be 
taken  to  secure  this  valuable  property  from  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
are  the  owners,  and  from  the  liberality  with  which  the  city  authorities 
have  heretofore  treated  the  govermnent  in  similar  cases,  I  believe  that 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  and  that  the  present  custom-house  prop- 
erty can  be  sold  for  a  sum  that  would  enable  the  department  to  erect  a 
building  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  public  business,  creditable  to  the 
government,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  woidd  respectfully  recommend  that  authority  be  obtained  for  the 
sale  or  lease  of  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  custom-hou^e  lot  at  Sau 
Francisco,  Caliibmia,  receiving  therefrom,  if  leased,  considerable  revenue, 
the  property,  although  valuable  for  mercantile  purpose,  being  now  of 
no  use  to  the  department;  also,  for  the  sale  of  the  old  custom-house 
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aad  lot  at  Plymouth,  Korth  Candina,  whicb  has  not  been  in  nse  for 
many  years,  the  building  being  no  longer  tenantable^  and  for  the  sale  of 
the  old  costom-house  lot  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  which  is  at  ar  considerable 
distance  from  the  present  site  of  the  town,  and  of  no  value  to  the  depart- 
ment. I  would  also  recommend  the  sale  of  the  old  custom-house  and  lot 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  is  untenantable  and  of  no  value  for 
government  purposes^  and  has  not  been  occupied  for  any  purpo^  since 
Sie  recapture  of  the  city. 

The  property  at  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  the  sale  of  which  was 
anUiorized  by  the  act  approved  March  4, 1868,  has  been  disposed  of  at 
pabUc  auction  for  a  small  amount,  it  being  of  very  little  value.  The  old 
marine  hospital  property  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  has  been  sold, 
except  one  lot  which  is  considered  very  valuable,  and  for  which  no  satis- 
factory offer  could  be  obtained.  , 

Sites  have  been  purchased  for  the  custom-houses  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
Wiscasset  and  Machias,  Maine;  the  title  to  the  latter  has  not  yet,  how- 
ever, been  perfected.  A  site  has  also  been  acquired  for  the  United  States 
branch  mint  at  Dalles  City,  Oregon,  the  owner  releasing  to  the  govern- 
ment his  interest  in  the  property  without  consideration. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  extension  of  the  custom-hoae>e  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  and  on  the  custom-house  at  Wiscasset,  Maine.  Plans 
and  specifiations  for  the  custom-house  at  Astoria  and  for  the  branch 
mint  at  Dallas  City,  Oregon,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  superintendents 
and  all  arrangements  made  for  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the 
cession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  property  by  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
as  required  by  law ;  until  then  nothing  more  can  be  done.  Plans  for  the 
branch  mint  at  San  Francisco  have  also  been  prepared  and  forwarded 
with  instructions  for  the  commencement  of  operations,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  confine  principally  to  quarrying  stone  and  other  preliminary 
steps  until  further  appropi-iations  are  obtained. 

Bepairs  and  alterations  have  been  made  to  the  following  buildings 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  viz.:  Custom-houses  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia;  Bath,  Maine:  Bangor,  Maine;  Belfast,  Maine;  Boston, Massa- 
cbosetts;  Baltimoi'C,  Maryland;  Buttalo,  New  York;  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Charleston,  SouthCai'oliua;  Chicago,  Dlinois;  Ciucinnati,Ohio;  Dubuque 
Iowa;  Detroit,  Michigan^  Eastport, /Maine ;  Ellsworth,  Maine;  Erie 
Pennsylvania;  Galena, Illinois;  Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  Kennebunk 
Maine;  Louisville, Kentucky ;  Milwaukee, Wisconsin;  Mobile, Alabama 
Middletown,  Conuecticut ;  Nortblk,  Virginia ;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Newark,  New  Jersey ;  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts ;  New  Haven,  Con 
necticut;  New  London,  Comie<;ticut ;  Newi>ort,  Rhode  Island;  New  York 
New  York ;  Oswego,  New  York ;  Petersburg,  Virginia ;  Pittsburg,  Penn 
fiylvania;  Plattsburg,  New  York ;  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  Richmond 
Virginia;  Suspension  Bridge,  New  York;  San  Francisco,  California 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Savannah,  Georgiii;  St. Louis, Missouri ;  Toledo, Ohio 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.    Marine  Hos 
pitals  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  Michigan 
Louisville,  Kentucky ;  Portland,  Maine ;  San  Francisco,  California ;  St. 
lioois,  Missouri.    Court-houses  at  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida;  Windsor,  Veimont. 

The  site  of  the  marine  hospital  at  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  which  was 
selected  with  admirable  sagacity,  has  been  swept  away  by  the  river, 
which  was  jierhaps  the  most  favorable  disposition  of  it  that  could  have 
been  suggested,  the  building  having  never  been  needed  or  used  for 

hospital  purposes  since  its  erection,  and  all  attempts  to  sell  it  having 
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proved  abortive.  After  all  efforts  to  dispose  of  it  had  failed,  the  o£Sc6r 
ill  charge  wa^s  authorized,  at  his  snggestion,  to  wreck  the  building  and 
sell  the  material,  which  appears  from  his  returns  to  have  realized  the 
]iet  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  ($30.)  The  original  cost  of  the  building  was 
$02, 431  02. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  decision  be  made  in  regard  to  the  immense 
and  imsigbtly  mass  of  granite,  popularly  known  as  the  New  Orleans 
custom-house.  The  temporary  roof  that  was  placed  over  it  some  years 
since  will  probably  need  extensive  repairs  before  long.  I  called  att^tion 
in  my  report  of  18GG  to  this  building  and  stated  that  it  had  then  sunk 
upwards  of  two  feet.  An  application  having  been  recently  received  at 
this  department  for  the  position  of  ganger  and  recorder  of  the  monthly 
settlement,  from  the  gentleman  who  held  th&t  position  before  the  war, 
it  is  presumed  that  &e  building  is  still  going  down.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remodel  and  com- 
plete the  building  at  the  least  i>ossible  expense,  or  use  the  valuable 
material  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  creditable  structure  that  should 
not  violate  the  true  principles  of  architectural  taste,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  present  one.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  plan  would  be  the 
cheaper  and  more  desirable  one. 

A  large  portion  of  our  public  buildings  and  the  approaches  to  them 
are  blockaded  and  disfigured  by  stands  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  periodicals, 
and  other  articles  of  like  nature.  I  can  see  np  reason  why  one  person 
should  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  portion  of  government  property  more 
than  another;  and  as  the  whole  system  is  an  unmitigated  nuisamce,! 
recommend  that  it  be  prohibited  by  law. 

TBEASUBY   EXTENSION. 

The  completion  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  extension  and 
approaches  has  been  urged  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  ofiice  and  the  nature  ot  the  work  would  permit,  and  it  is 
l)elieved  that  the  progress  has  been  equal  to  that  attained  last  year, 
though  the  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  as  much  attention.  The 
three  upper  stories  will  be  completed  and  can  be  occuined  by  the  Ist  of 
December  next,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building,  should  no  unforeseen 
difficulty  occur,  by  the  Ist  of  January  following,  or  less  than  two  years 
fi^m  the  time  the  removal  of  the  old  State  Department  was  completed, 
and  twenty-one  months  from  the  date  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the 
foundation.  The  south  wing  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1855,  and  was  completed  for  occupancy  about  the  same  time  in  1861; 
the  approaches  were  not,  however,  completed  until  some  time  subse- 
quently. 

In  the  completion  of  the  north  wing  of  the  building  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  the  best  finished  and  most  durable  portion^  and,  as  far  as  the 
original  design  would  permit,  the  best  and  most  artistic  work  that  the 
skill  of  American  mechanics  could  produce,  and  have  especially  avoided 
all  shams  and  imitations.  I  could,  it  is  true,  have  shown  a  large  appar- 
ent saving  and  reduced  the  expenditures  considerably  by  following  the 
example  of  my  predecessor,  as  explained  in  his  report  of  September  30, 
1803 ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  omission  of  important  and  necessary 
portions  of  the  interior  finish  and  by  lowering^the  standard  of  workman- 
ship to  that  executed  on  ordinary  buildings.  I  have,  however,  used 
every  exertion  to  procure  and  produce  the  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  contracts  made  by 
me  have  been  at  less  than  market  rates. 
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I  stated  in  my  last  report  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  pro- 
vide a  saitable  business  room  for  the  cashier's  department  of  the  Treas- 
Bier's  bnrean,  the  one  now  occupied  being  a  mere  temporary  expedient 
as  before  described.  The  proper  method  of  arranging  and  completing 
this  room  (which  is  in  fact  the  only  strictly  public  one  in  the  Treasury 
building)  was  carefully  considered,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  scagliola,  frescoing,  painting,  and  other  modes  of 
interior  decoration  made  before  the  production  of  the  present  design, 
which  was  referred  by  the  department  to  the  Hon.  William  E.  Chan- 
dler, assistant  secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
F.  £.  Spinner,  and  aft^  careful  consideration  and  investigation  was 
approved  by  them.  It  was  considered  that  this  room  should  in  the 
parity  of  its  design,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  all  shams  and  imitations  of 
nmteria],  be  emblematic  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  stability  of 
its  credit.  The  high  character  of  these  gentlemen  will,  it  is  believed, 
satisfy  the  most  rigid  economist  that  the  design  is  not  more  costly  than 
was  demanded  by  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  work  has 
been  executed  at  so  low  a  rate  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate 
it  unless  at  a  greatly  advanced  cost,  the  contractors  deelining  to  furnish 
any  more  material  at  the  rates  paid.  In  this  connection  it  is  but  just  to 
express  my  obligations  to  Henry  Parry,  esq.,  of  Kew  York,  who,  though 
originally  the  contractor  for  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
marble  work,  has  supplied,  at  the  original  contract  prices  and  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  himself,  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  failure 
of  other  contractors  to  furnish  the  materials  contracted  for  by  them. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  excessive  height  of  the  sub- 
base  of  the  exterior  balustrade,  which,  by  destroying  the  proportion  on 
which  all  the  beauty  of  classic  architecture  dex)ends,  diminished  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building  and  destroyed  the  harmony  between  it 
and  the  balustrade.  In  completing  the  north  front  the  sub-base  was 
lowered  in  accordance  with  those  views.  The  result  has  fully  justified 
my  expectation  and  given  general  satisfaction.  The  completion  of  the 
bmlding  rendered  it  neoeBsary  to  adopt  the  remarkable  galvanized  iron 
^^acroterial  ornaments"  designed  by  my  predecessor,  and  remove  the 
stone  balustrade,  or  remove  the  galvanized  iron  and  restore  the  balus- 
trade. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  balustrade  was  adopted,  and 
the  paltry  galvanized  iron  work  that  has  so  long  disfigured  and  dis- 
gnuied  the  grand  western  front  of  the  building  has  been  removed.  The 
leakage  of  tiie  gutters  on  the  south  front  rendered  their  reconstruction 
necessaiy.  The  balustrade  on  that  front  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
same  height,  and  the  gutters  repaired  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  it  is 
believed,  protect  the  building  from  leakage,  which  has  heretofore  inva- 
riably followed  each  severe  snow  storm. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  unsightly  protuberance  over  the  west 
front,  generally  supposed  to  be  a  shot-proof  turret  on  the  '*  monitor"  i)riii- 
ciple  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  building,  but  which  was  supposed 
by  its  designer  to  be  a  sky-light.  Eflforts  have  been  made  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose  since  its  completion,  though  without  much  success.  I 
lecommend  its  removal  and  the  erection  of  a  sky-light  to  the  main  stair- 
way, that  wUl  give  some  light  and  ventilation  to  the  building  without 
disfigoiing  the  exterior.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  inclineil 
driveway  and  enormous  area  that  now  destroys  the  proportions  of  the 
western  front  be  disi>ensed  with,  and  the  area  reduced  to  such  a  width 
as  will  give  sufficient  light  and  ventilation  to  the  cellar  without  alieeting 
the  architectural  symmetry  and  proportion  of  the  building.  It  was  con- 
Btmcted  in  the  belief  that  friel  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied  to  the 
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building,  which  I  have  shown  in  the  arrangements  for  the  snj^ly  for  the 
north  wing  to  be  an  error.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  ingenious 
effort  to  destroy  the  architectural  effect  of  the  beautiful  south  portico 
by  illuminating  its  background  with  a  sky-light,  and  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  original  design  be  restored,  which  can  be  done  at  a  rea- 
sonable expense. 

The  design  for  the  approaches  to  the  north  wing  was  adopted  after 
much  study  and  consideration,  and  is  believed  to  be  as  satisfactory  a 
solution  of  the  problem  as  the  location  of  the  building  would  permit,  and 
no  more  costly  than  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the.  character 
of  the  building  required.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  recommend  the 
removal  of  the  driveway  under  the  south  portico,  which  is  entirely  un- 
nec^sary,  and  detracts  so  much  from  its  architectural  effect.  The  fence 
on  each  side  of  the  same  can  then  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  gardens 
carried  to  the  line  of  the  area.  I  would  also  urge  that  the  present  fences 
and  gates  enclosing  the  south  front  be  removed  and  the  approaches  com- 
pleted in  harmony  with  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  bulling.  The 
cost  would  not  be  great,  and  when  compared  with  the  improvement  this 
change  would  make  in  the  appearance  of  that  front,  and  particularly  in 
the  portico,  would  be  trifling. 

In  my  last  report  I  urged  the  condemnation  of  a  strip  of  land  61  feet 
wide  on  the  east  side  of  Fifteenth  street,  between  Few  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania avenues,  and  the  removalof  the  street  a  corresi)onding  distance 
from  the  Treasuiy  bmlding.  I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendations, 
and  say  that  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  indispensable  to 
the  proper  completion  of  the  building,  and  as  each  year  addsio  the  value 
of  the  property  and  improvements  thereon,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  it.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
remark  that  in  my  opinion  the  extension  of  the  Treasury  building  at  its 
present  level  was  an  error^  though  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  design, 
for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  Thomas  U.  Walter,  esq.,  whose 
knowledge  of  classic  architecture  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  living 
architect.  Unfortunately,  other  parties  were  ifitrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  The  old  building  should  have  been  raised  to  a  proper 
grade,  (which  was  entirely  practicable  at  that  time,)  or  a  building  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Walter's  design  commenced  nearer  the  Executive  Mansion, 
which  would  probably  have  been  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  would  have  avoided  the  present  necessity  for  changing 
the  line  of  Fifteenth  street,  and  lowering  its  grade  and  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  on  the  north,  from  Seventeenth  to  Fifteenth  streets, 
which  in  connection  with  the  condemnation  of  this  strip  of  land  I  desire 
to  recommend.  A  careM  survey  has  been  made,  and  no  practical  or 
serious  difficulty  exists  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  would 
relieve  the  Treasury  building  from  the  difficulty  of  its  present  location, 
and  render  it  the  grandest  departmental  building  in  the  world.  I  inclose 
a  plan  showing  the  Treasury  building  and  grounds,  and  an  elevation  of 
the  west  front  of  the  building  according  to  this  plan.  I  also  enclose 
plat  of  reservation  No.  1,  including  the  grounds  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, and  of  the  Treasury  and  War  and  Kavy  Departments,  which  has 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  recent  improvement  of  the 
Treasury  building  knd  grounds  and  the  proposed  improvements  of  the 
War  Department  with  the  original  design  of  the  lamented  Downing— to 
connect  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  departments  with  the  Capitol 
grounds  by  continuous  drives  through  the  mall  and  the  reservations — a 
project  which  I  strongly  recommend  be  carried  out  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment.   "So  seripus  difficulty  exists,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  at  a  small 
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expense,  givjog  Washington  in  her  midst  an  ample  park  for  the  recre 
ation  and  amusement  of  her  citizens,  and  one  that  from  its  location  is 
available  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest.  The  prominent  feature 
of  the  plat  I  submit  herewith  is  the  extension  of  the  avenue  recently 
formed  between  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  Treasury  on  the  arc  of 
a  circle  towards  Seventeenth  street,  and  its  ultimate  extension  between 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  I  have 
been  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  Brigadier  General  N.  Michler,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  to  complete  tiie  grading  of 
this  avenue  to  17th  sti*eet,  without  expense  to  the  government,  by  depos- 
iting thereon  the  earth  removed  thereto  firom  the  Treasury  extension^ 
1  wonld  strongly  reconunend  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Commissioner 
to  open  the  avenue  between  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  War  artd 
Xa\7  Departments,  and  to  grade  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Fifteenth 
street,  as  suggested,  to  such  depth  as  may  be  found  necessarv.  » 

A  careful  examination  of  the  east  front  has  shown  the  stone  to  be  rai> 
idly  disintegrating,  and  extensive  and  costly  repairs  necessary.  It  has 
therefore  b^n  deemed  desirable  to  take  no  action  in  the  case  until  a 
decision  has  been  made  by  Congress,  as  to  the  propriety  of  rebuilding  it 
in  granite  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
changing  the  line  of  Fifteenth  sti*eet  in  accordance  with  the  plan  here- 
with submitted. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  ASTOBIA,  OEEGON. 

An  entire  block,  represented  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  ha« 
heen  purchased  as  a  site,  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  (8,000)  dollars. 
Plans  and  specifications,  with  full  instructions,  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent,  and  all  necessary  steps  taken  to  commence  work 
immediately  on  the  cession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  proi)erty  by  the  State 
of  Oregon,  as  required  by  the  act  approved  September  llj  1841.  Until 
this  is  (lone  no  further  steps  can  be  taken. 

The  building  will  be  60  by  45  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  and  will  be 
practically  fire-proof,  the  joists  being  deadened  and  isolated  from  the 
flooring  and  finish  by  a  layer  of  cement.  The  exterior  will  be  of  rubble 
ftone,  with  dressings  of  hammered  work.  Its  estimated  cost,  at  Wash- 
ington prices,  is  $52,672  50,  exclusive  of  fencing,  grading,  sewerage,  and 
the  supply  of  water  and  ga^  The  cost  at  Astoria  will  be  considerably 
greater,  but  how  much  I  have  not  the  means  of  deciding. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BUELINGTON,  VEBMONT. 

In  my  last  re]>ort  I  stated  that  this  building  had  been  remodelled  and 
r^I^aired.  This  was  an  error  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  expenditure 
had  been  authorized  but  not  made  by  the  collector,  no  satisfa<5tory  pro- 
]»osals  for  the  work  having  been  obtained.  The  pressure  of  business 
bail  prevented  the  execution  of  the  work  during  the  present  season, 
more  urgent  demands  having  also  been  made  on  the  appropriation  else- 
where. Such  repairs  as  were  indispensable  have  been  executed  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  collector,  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  during  the  coming  season.  New  furnaces  of 
improved  design  and  sufiicient  capacity  to  heat  the  building  have  also 
heen  provided. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BANGOB,  MAINE. 

The  extension  of  this  building,  so  much  needed  and  so  long  contem- 
plated, was  commenced  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  and  is  progressing  rap- 
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idly  and  favorably,  under  the  jadicious  and  able  management  of  the 
superintendent.  Great  difficulties  have,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
location  of  the  building  in  the  middle  of  the  Kenduskeag  river,  been 
experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  foundations,  and  it  has  been  fouiid 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  a  considerably  greater  depth  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  work  was  also  delayed  much  in  its  early  stages  from  the 
impracticability  of  working  except  at  low  tide.  A  fine  foundation  has, 
however,  been  obtained,  and  all  difficulties  successfully  overcome.  Tlie 
superintendent  reports  that  he  wiU,  should  the  weather  prove  favorable, 
complete  the  roof  the  present  season ;  should  he  succeed,  it  wiU  be^  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  work,  one  of  the  most  rapid  instances  ot  con- 
struction within  the  knowledge  of  this  office.  The  work  has  also  been 
done  at  very  satisfactory  rates.  The  nature  of  the  improvement  being  such 
as  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  old  portion  of  the  custom-house  during; 
the  progress  of  the  repairs  extremely  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
it  was  important  that  the  work  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. The  superintendent  has,  therefore,  during  the  long  summer  months, 
been  enabled  to  obtain  16  hours  work  per  diem  by  working  two  separate 
sets  of  hands  eight  hours  each,  thus  performing  two  legal  days'  work  on 
each  working  day.  He  has,  however,  neither  claimed  nor  received  any 
extra  compensation,  though  he  has  performed  twice  the  labor  each  day 
of  any  employ^  luider  his  charge.  Ko  doubt  exists  as  to  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  work  during  the  coming  season. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  removal  of  the  sub-treasury  from  this  building  having,  as  I  before 
explained,  been  effected  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  department  has 
been  enabled  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
custom-house.  The  alterations  necessary  to  utilize  the  space  thus  gainetl 
are  in  progress  and  will  soon  be  completed,  when  the  building  will  be 
not  only  in  excellent  repair,  but  it  is  believed  as  conveniently  arranged 
as  possible. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YOBK. 

The  lower  story  of  this  building,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Post  Office 
department,  has  been  remodelled  and  repainted,  and  is  now  well  and  con- 
veniently arranged  for  post  office  purposes.  A  new  roof  is  much  needed, 
which  will  be  constructed  during  the  coming  season,  if  practicable.  The 
building  is  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSP,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

This  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  remodelled  during  the 
past  season,  at  the  cost  of  $23,320  36.  The  galvanized  iron  roof  has 
been  replaced  by  an  excellent  one  of  slate;  the  bonded  warehouxse 
removed  from  its  basement,  and  the  additional  room  thus  obtained 
devoted  to  the  post  office  department,  which  has  been  rearranged,  pro- 
vided with  new  and  improved  distributing  tables,  lock-boxes,  &c,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  in  the  country. 

Additional  room  has  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
judiciary  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  upper  story.  The  building,  thon^h 
large,  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business  in 
that  city,  and  with  its  rapid  growth,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  interests  of  the  public  service  and  the  convenience 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  will  demand  the  erection  of  a  new  and  com- 
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modums  stractnre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  revenne  officers  of  the 
government,  and  the  present  building  devoted  exclusively  as  a  post 
office  and  ccHirt-house. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CAIRO,  ILLINOIS. 

Work  was  suspended  on  this  building  until  the  latter  part  of  August 
of  the  present  year,  the  former  appropriation  having  been  exhausted, 
and  the  new  one  not  becoming  avaUable  until  about  that  time.  Since 
its  resumption  it  has  been  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  the  entire  building  completed  before  the  close  of  the  coming  season. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  exp'^xienced  in  consequence  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  design  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  build- 
iag  having  been  originally  designed  as  a  two  story  structure,  73  feet  8 
inches  long  by  59  feet  wide,  which  was  believed  by  the  department  ample 
for  the  wants  of  the  city,  and  work  was  commenced  on  that  basis.  The 
length  of  the  building  was  afterwards  extended  to  100  feet,  at  the  request 
of  the  senators  and  a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  from 
Ulinois.  The  act  approved  July  25, 1868,  making  it  also  a  court-house, 
has  necessitated  a  third  change,  which,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  the  last,  ana 
that  nothing  wiU  prevent  its  speedy  completion* 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

After  long  and  urgent  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  customs  and  post  office  dei>artments  of  this  building,  authority 
was  granted  for  certain  changes  in  the  portions  of  the  building  occupied 
by  them.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  also  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  painted.  These  expenditures  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  remodelling  of  the  building  on  which  so  much  time  and  so  large  a 
«im  were  expended  in  1864, 1865, 1860,  be^i'properly  performed.  Other 
changes  are  much  desired,  but  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  office 
did  not  i^ermit  further  expenditures.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  inadequate  size  of  the  building  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  erecting  one  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  pubUq 
baginess  in  that  city. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  DETBOIT,  HICHIOAN. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  place  this  building  in  thorough  repair,  which 
is  mndi  needed.  The  roof  and  gutters  are  in  bad  condition  and  must  be 
replaced.  The  interior  requires  thorough  renovation  and  repair,  and  is 
It  present  in  anything  but  a  creditable  condition.  The  improvement  of 
this  building  has  long  been  contemplated,  but  owing  to  the  limited 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  office,  action  could  not  be  taken 
at  an  earlier  date. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  EASTPOET,  MAINE. 

This  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  the  roof  made  tight,  the 
interior,  the  wood  and  iron  work  of  the  exterior  repainted,  the  brick- 
work repointed,  sewer  and  pavement  relaid,  and  the  entire  structure 
placed  in  as  good  condition  as  its  bad  design  and  worse  construction 
▼ooldpemut. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  GLOUCESTEB,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bepairs  costing  $1,060  have  been  made  on  this  building  during  the 
past  year,  which  included  only  such  items  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
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for  its  preservation  and  the  comfort  of  the  ofBcers  occupying  it,  as  the 
repairs  of  the  roof  and  gutters,  removal  of  the  old  balustrade,  (which  in 
a  building  professedly  flre-proof  was  of  wood,)  renovating  the  interior, 
&c.  The  present  roof  is  oi  galvanized  iron,  and  must  be  replaced  at  an 
early  day,  though  the  repairs  lately  made  upon  it  will  preserve  it  until 
another  season.  New  fianiaces  are  also  required,  the  present  ones  being 
worthless. 

CUSTOM-HOXTSE,  KENNEBXJNK.  MAINE. 

This  building  was  purchased  in  1832,  and  is  not  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion or  of  much  value.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  judiciously  repaired 
at  a  very  small  expense  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  at 
Portland,  and  is  now  in  good  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKT. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1866, 1  stated  that 
the  upper  stories  of  this  building  had  been  remodelled  and  repaired,  and 
tiiat,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  or  post  office  story,  it  waa  in  good 
condition.  Eepeated  complaints  of  the  condition  of  the  i>ost  office 
department  had  been  received,  but  from  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal 
of  this  office,  no  relief  could  be  afforded  until  the  present  season,  when 
that  portion  of  the  building  was  remodelled  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Judson  York,  esq.,  superintendent  of  repairs.  The  entire  building 
is  now  in  good  condition,  and,  it  is  believed,  is  as  conveniently  arranged 
as  its  structural  defects  will  admit. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

The  repairs  and  alterations  of  this  building  have  been  completed,  and 
it  is  now  in  good  condition.  The  steam  healwg  apparatus,  however,  put 
in  last  season,  was  not  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  will  require 
some  alterations  to  make  it  creditable  to  the  contractors  or  to  the  depart- 
ment. Ko  provision  was  made  to  aid  the  ventilation  of  the  building,  and 
even  the  imperfect  arrangements  previously  provided  were  ignored. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  defects  and  place  it  in 
proper  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  BEBFOBD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  building,  which  is  old-fashioned  but  solidly  constructed  of  un- 
dressed granite,  with  dressings  of  hammered  work,  has  been  renovated 
and  the  large  business  room  made  available  for  the  business  of  the  port 
Kew  sash  have  been  provided  for  the  windows  and  general  repairs  made. 
More  are  required,  but  those  executed  were  the  most  pressing,  and  were 
all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  office  would  permit. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  of  this  building  have  been  completed, 
including  ventilation  of  the  rotundo,  the  repairs  and  improvements  m 
heating  apparatus,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  File-rooms  have  been 
provided  in  the  attic  story,  and  the  customs  records  heretofore  stored  in 
the  sub-treasury  removed  thereto.  Many  of  the  offices  have  been  r^fuv 
iushed,  the  old  furniture  having  been  in  constant  use  for  many  year& 
and  the  entire  building  is  in  very  fine  condition^  though  overcrowded 
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and  too  small  for  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment in  that  city. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  jecommendation 
contained  in  another  x)ortion  of  this  report,  in  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  sufficient  space  on  the  Battery  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  revenue  dex)artment  at  that  port. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

No  steps  ha^e  yet  been  taken  towards  the  erection  of  this  building, 
the  site  purchased  some  years  since  being  entirdy  too  small  to  permit 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  structure.  EflPbrts  have  been  made  to  purchase 
sufficient  additional  property  to  make  the  lot  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  proposed  building,  but  the  prices  demanded  have  been,  in  tbd 
opinion  ot  the  department,  excessive.  A  lot  of  ample  size,  said  to  be  in 
a  good  location,  has  been  offered  in  exchange  for  the  custom-house  lot, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  the  department  be  authorized  to  exchange 
or  sell  the  present  lot  and  purchase  a  more  suitable  one  with  the  proceeds. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  OGDENSBUB0,  NEW  TORE. 

This  building  is  radidly  approaching  completion,  the  exterior  waUs 
being  finished,  and  the  roof  so  far  advanced  that  no  doubt  of  its  com- 
pletion during  the  coming  season  exists.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Ogdeusburg,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Hon. 
C.  T.  Hulburd,  representative  from  the  district,  estimates  were  submitted 
for  a  dome  not  contemplated  by  the  original  design,  which  were  approved 
by  Congi^ess.  This  addition  not  only  greatly  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  building,  but  affords  a  lookout  fi^m  which  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  river  can  be  obtained  for  upwards  of  ten  miles  by  the  customs 
officers. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  stone,  with  slate  roofl 
the  dome  of  iron  and  slate.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  of  the  best,  and 
the  management  of  the  superintendent  is  believed  to  be  highly  creditable 
to  him.  The  whole  of  the  stone  for  the  basement  was  quarried  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  and  the  stone  for  the  superstructure  cut  in 
the  same  manner  by  days'  work.  A  contract  has  been  made  with  James 
P.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  heating  of  the  building,  and 
unmgements  made  for  its  completion  during  the  coming  season. 

CUSTOU-HOUSE,  70BTLAND,  MAINE. 

Work  on  this  building  has  been  pressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  though, 
1  regret  to  say,  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  results.  No  doubt  was  felt 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report  as  to  the  completion  of  the  exterior,  includ- 
ing the  roof,  during  the  present  season,  and  had  the  contractor  for  the 
supply  of  granite-work  fulfilled  his  obligations,  no  difSculty  would  have 
been  exx)erienced  in  accomplishing  that  result.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  superintendent  and  the  department  to  compel  an  observance 
of  the  toms  of  tlie  contract  aa  regards  time  of  delivery,  bu  t  as  before 
stated,  without  success.  The  contractor  having  practicaUy  the  control 
of  the  quarry,  the  department  has  been  powerless  in  the  matter.  The 
workmanship  is,  however,  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  building  in  the 
ooontry  save  the  Treasmy  extension.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that 
the  granite  for  the  principal  part  of  the  basement  story  (which  was  not 
i&dnded  in  the  contract)  was  purchased  f(Mr  the  department  and  cut 
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iinder  the  immediate  sapervision  of  the  superintendent,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  Had  this  plan  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  building,  no  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced; 
and  though  the  first  cost  would  have  been  somewhat  greater,  (the  con- 
tract having  been  taken  at  extremely  low  rates,)  it  is  believed  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  building  would  have  been  less,  as  the  expenses  ren- 
dered necessary  by  delay  in  the  delivery  of  material  would  have  been 
avoided.  Arrangements  have,  however,  been  made  that  will  prevent  any 
delay  during  the  coming  season. 

OTJSTOM-HOUSE,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Designs  for  this  building  are  in  progre.ss,  but  it  is  feared,  from  infor- 
mation recently  received  at  this  office  of  the  prices  of  work  and  material 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  the  size  of  the  building  required,  that  the 
amount  to  which  the  department  is  limited  by  the  act  approved  July  20, 
1868,  will  prove  insufficient  for  its  completion.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  authority  be  obtained  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  that 
will  make  the  building  a  satisfactory  and  creditable  one — one  that  will 
not,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  require  rebuilding  in  a  few  years  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  public  business.  Portland  being  the 
second  commercial  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  apx>ears  to  me  desirable 
that  ample  and  sufficient  accommodations  should  be  provided,  and  that 
the  building,  when  erected,  should  be  creditable  to  the  government. 

CUSTOM-HOITSB,  PITTSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  is  perhaps  the  worst  and  most  unsightly  building  of  any  import- 
ance under  charge  of  this  office,  and  is  utterly  unfit  for  government  use. 
The  post  office  is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  without  light,  ventilation,  or 
ordinary  conveniences.  The  other  portions  of  the  building  are  little 
better,  and  the  entire  stmcture  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government.  The 
building  was,  I  have  been  informed,  originally  designed  for  a  warehouse; 
and  though  rather  a  costly  structure  for  such  a  purpose,  is  certainly 
better  fitted  for  that  than  its  present  use. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSTLYANIA. 

The  general  business  room  of  this  building  has  been  rearranged,  refit- 
ted, and  painted,  and  the  old  and  much  worn  wooden  floor  replaced  by 
marble  tile.  It  is  now  convenient  and  well  arranged  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  customs,  though 
from  the  excessive  height  of  the  counter  screen  not  as  elegant  as  was 
designed.  Other  repairs  have  been  made  and  the  building  is  in  credit- 
Able  condition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

The  lower  story  of  this  building,  now  partially  occupied  by  the  post 
office,  was  originally  designed  as  a  warehouse^  and  though  suitable  for  sach 
purposesisentirely  unfit  for  its  present  use,  being  damp  and  illy  ventilated 
and  lighted.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  afford  some  relief,  and  a  rear- 
i*angement  of  the  -post  office  portion  of  the  building  authorized  that  will 
greatly  improve  it,  though  not  remove  the  princip^  causes  of  complaint. 
This  building  is  much  in  need  of  thorough  repairs,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  during  the  coming  season. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

I  hare  before  called  attention  to  the  unsuitable  charaeter  of  this  build- 
hig,  and  the  utter  imiwssibility  of  making  it  convenient  and  suitable  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  it  is  used.  The  increase  of  the 
post  office  business  at  this  point,  caused  principally  by  the  rapid  con- 
stniction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  has  rendered  some  changes  necessary 
which  are  now  in  progress  and  will  greatly  improve  the  condition  and 
inccease  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  this  department. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 

This  building,  purchased  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars, 
($G,000,)  is  now  being  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this 
department.  Upon  a  careful  examination  more  extensive  repairs  than 
were  anticipated  have  been  foimd  necessary.  A  new  slate  roof  has  bt  c*n 
constructed,  and  the  interior  arranged  to  accommodate  the  post  ofUce  as 
irell  as  the  customs  department^  ample  accommodations  being  obtained 
for  each.  The  work  is  progressing  favorably  and  will  be  completed  at 
an  early  day.  Furnaces  of  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  the  building  will 
he  provided,  and  the  entire  structure  placed  in  the  best  x>ossible  con- 
dition. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

The  progress  of  the  work  on  this  building  has  been  less  satisfactory 
than  any  under  the  supervision  of  this  department,  the  walls  being  lev- 
elled up  to  the  first  floor  only.  The  building  will  be  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture and  constructed  of  rubble-stone,  with  dressings  from  a  granite 
quarry  recently  discovered  near  the  falls  of  St.  Cloud,  and  opened  to 
supply  the  stone  for  this  building.  It  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  resources  of  the  west,  and  is 
peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting  as  being  the  only  known  deposit  of 
that  valuable  material  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Favorable  contracts 
for  the  supply  and  cutting  of  the  granite  have  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  (Ufficulties  have  been  so  far  overcome  as  to  enable  good  progress 
to  be  made  during  the  coming  season. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  this  building, 
and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  obtained  for  remodelling  and 
t^mpleting  it,  for  fencing  and  grading  the  lot,  and  for  paving  the  sur- 
rounding streets,  or  that  the  building  be  removed  and  a  suitable  and 
i-reditable  one  erected,  the  latter  being  in  my  opinion  the  more  prefer- 
able. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  WISCASSET,  MAINE. 

The  act  making  an  appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  custom-house  at 
Hns  place  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  a  new 
wte  if  deemed  desirable,  the  old  lot  being  found  unsuitable  and  inade- 
quate. A  site,  centrally  and  admirably  located,  has  been  purchased  for 
the  low  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  ($1,800,)  and  the  building  not 
Winp^  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  resident 
^superintendent,  a  contract  for  its  erection  has  been  made  with  William 
Hogan,  esq.,  of  Bath,  Maine,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  seventeen  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  ($17,000,)  he  being  the  lowest  bidder ;  the  work  to  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  extension  of  Bangor 
custom-house,  who  is  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  it  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  40  by  52  feet., 
and  of  the  best  hard-burned  brick,  with  granite  dressings.  It  will 
accommodate  the  post  office,  custom-house,  and  officers  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  is  to  be  completed  on  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1869. 

HABINE  HOSPITAL,  CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  indebtedness  on  this  building  has  been  discharged,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,851  14,  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  on  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  work  that  yet  remain  to  be  done,  the  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $3,570.  The  work  performed  on  this  building  was  in  many 
respects  equivalent  to  its  reconstruction,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  expenditure  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
work  been  i>roperly  designed  and  faithfully  executed ;  in  addition,  many 
defects  exist  for  which  there  is  no  practicable  remedy.  The  building  is 
however  in  creditable  condition,  admirably  located,  spacious,  and,  though 
defective  in  means  of  ventilation,  one  of  the  best  marine  hospitals  in  the 
country. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  material  for  the 
exterior  walls,  and  the  progress  of  work  has  been  much  retarded  thereby. 
I  had  expected  the  building  would  have  been  ready  for  the  roof  this  sea- 
son, and  regret  that  its  progress  has  Aot  equalled  my  expectations ;  the 
wo]'k  has,  however,  been  done  in  the  most  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and,  considering  the  quality,  at  fair  prices. 

The  work  has  been  done  in  a  much  superior  manner  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  specifications  and  the  instructions  of  the  department,  though 
not,  perhaps,  better  than  the  importance  and  nature  of  the  building 
demand.  The  buUding,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  be  completed 
ready  for  occupancy  during  the  coming  season,  and  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  and  the  best  ventilated  hospital  in  the  world. 

MAEINB  HOSPITAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY, 

The  repairs  and  remodelling  of  this  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
admirably  located  in  the  country,  was  commenced  in  Septenber,  1867.  The 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  made  by  the  superintendent  amounted  to 
$12,242  17,  which  was  aiiproved  by  this  office.  An  allowance  of  $2,224  03 
for  extra  work,  reported  by  the  sui)erintendent  to  be  found  necessary  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  repairs,  was  also  made,  which  it  was  supposed 
and  understood  would  complete  the  work.  Greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
the  department,  a  further  estimate  was  subsequently  forwarded  by  the 
superintendent  for  the  sum  of  $4,474  02,  which,  after  consideratiou,  ho 
was  authorized  to  expend,  provided  he  could  complete  all  the  work  and 
2)lace  the  entire  building  and  premises  in  the  best  condition,  but  not 
•  otherwise.  This  smn  he  also  expended  and  forwarded  a  farther  estimate 
for  $5,8G2  12,  upon  receipt  of  which  work  was  at  once  suspended  and  an 
investigation  ordered.  As  to  the  results  of  which,  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent the  subject  of  legal  proceedings,  it  would  pernaps  be  improper  for 
me  to  do  more  than  express  my  entu'e  conviction  that  the  work  has  cost 
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enonnonsly  and  been  disgracefdlly  done.  The  repairs  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Jndsou  York,  esq.,  in  connection  with  his  investigation  of  the 
management  o^the  previous  superintendent,  whose  conduct,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  censure. 

MARINE  HOSPITAIi,  NAPOLEON,  ARKANSAS. 

During  the  past  season  the  last  of  this  building,  with  its  foundations, 
as  previously  remarked^  was  washed  into  the  ^kansas  river.  It  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  two  years  by  an  officer  of  the  Freedmen's 
bureau,  who  also  acted  as  custodian  for  this  department.  After  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  dispose  of  the  property,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  building  could  stand  but  a  short  time  longer,  orders  were  ^veu 
him  to  remove  all  the  material  possible  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  on 
the  best  terms,  but  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  custodian  that,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  removal  and  the  ex{)eh8es  of  sale,  the  material  only 
realized  the  small  net  sum  of  thirty  doUars,  ($30.) 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

Farther  complaints  having  been  made  of  the  defects  in  this  building, 
a  thorough  examination  was  ordered  and  disclosed  defects  in  the  con- 
straetion  discreditable  to  the  contractors  and  the  superintendent  under 
whose  supervision  it  was  erected,  and  which  furnished  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  complaints  of  tlie  physician  in  charge  were  not  ill-founded. 
Extensive  repairs  have  accordingly  been  made  and  the  most  serious 
defects  partially  remedied,  but  the  quality  of  workmanship  is  so  inferior 
the  building  wUl  probably  demand,  as  heretofore,  a  large  annual  outlay 
for  repairs.  The  site  is  an  admirable  one,  but  the  bidding  is  neither 
convenient  or  attractive. 

MARINE  HOSPITAIi,  SAN  FRANOISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

This  costly  but  poorly  constructed  building  has  been  abandoned  for 
bwpital  purposes,  the  city  having  graded  the  streets  adjoining  the  hos- 
pital lot  to  a  depth  of  over  forty  (40)  feet  below  its  level,  and  the  banks 
having  receded  so  far  as  to  affect  the  foundations  on  one  side,  it  is 
rtported  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  The  title  to  the  property  being  yet 
in  litigation,  the  department  has  not  felt  authorized  in  expending  any 
large  amount  thereon,  more  especially  as  the  cost  of  retaining  walls 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  value  of  the  building.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  secure  an  early  decision  as  to  the  title,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  it  will  be  a  favorable  one.  I  consider  the  property  the  most  valuable 
for  government  purposes  in  the  city  of  San  I^uncisco 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  ST.  LOTHB,  MISSOURI. 

This  building  is  much  in  need  of  remodelling  and  rearranging,  there 
^^ng  no  means  of  heating  or  ventilation.  The  fumes  of  the  laundry 
penetrate  the  entire  building  and  are  most  offensive.  The  patients 
'Kfupy  during  the  summer  a  temporary  but  comfortable  ward  erected 
during  the  war  while  in  charge  of  the  War  Department.  Some  changes 
•nd  repsurs  were  found  necessary  before  they  could  be  removed  to  the 
jnain  building  for  the  winter.  These  have  been  made,  water  and  gas 
introduced  into  the  building,  and  aitangements  made  for  remodelling  it 
doring  the  coming  season. 
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COUBT-HOUSB,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  repairs  and  remodelling  of  this  building  have  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. New  windows  have  been  cut,  new  sash  provided  for  the  old 
ones,  the  interior  repainted  and  repaired,  and  the  building  placed  in  as 
good  condition  as  practicable.  It  is  not,  however,  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  being  fire-proof,  but  of  ordinary  construction. 

COUBT-HOTJSE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

A  contract  for  furnishing  all  the  cut  stone  for  the  building,  above  the 
level  of  the  water-table,  was  made  on  the  10th  of  February,  1868,  with 
N.  Osbom,  esq.,  of  Eochester,  New  York,  for  the  sum  of  $47,735,  he 
being  the  lowest  bidder ;  the  delivery  of  the  material  to  be  completed 
by  the  1st  of  November,  following.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
pel the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  without  success,  and  it  is  believed  the 
contractor  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  delay — a  strike  at  the  quar- 
ries from  which  the  stone  was  procured  having  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  obtain  material  at  a  time  when  most  needed.  The  failure  is 
to  be  the  more  regretted  as  the  building  could  have  been  roofed  during 
the  present  season,  had  the  contractor  complied  with  his  obligations. 
The  building  will  be  116  by  64  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement 
and  attic,  and  is  constructed  of  Joliet  limestone,  with  ashlar  from  the 
Athens  quarries. 

COUBT-HOUSE,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

Work  on  this  building  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  labor  and  material  will  permit,  and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  similar  structure  in  the  United  States.  The  exterior  is  of  cut 
stone ;  the  ashlar  from  the  quarry  of  cream-colored  magnesian  limestone, 
purchased  by  the  department  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  and  the  dress- 
ings of  tlie  well-known  Joliet  limestone — the  former  quarry  having  failed 
to  furnish  stones  of  sufficient  size  for  them.  The  work  is  finish^  more 
elaborately  than  was  required  by  the  specifications,  or  contemplated  by 
the  department,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  superintejident  has  used  every 
eftbrt  to  reduce  the  cost,  without  depreciating  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship, and  has  made  every  endeavor  to  hasten  its  comx)letion. 

The  principal  exi)enditures  having  been  for  labor,  (the  stone  being  cut 
by  days'  work,)  the  eight-hour  system  has  increased  its  cost  and  delayed 
its  progress  more  than  in  some  other  cases.  The  building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  inferior  to  none  in  the  west. 

COUET-HOUSE,  PORTLAND,  MAINE.       • 

The  remarks  in  regard  to  the  custom-house  at  this  place  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  this  building.  No  efforts  have  been  spared,  either 
by  the  department  or  superintendent,  to  procure  material  from  the  con- 
tractors, but  with  the  most  discouraging  results.  The  material  fur- 
nished has,  however,  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  quality,  and  had 
the  contractors  fulfiled  their  obligations  as  well  in  the  time  of  delivery  as 
in  other  respects,  no  cause  of  complaint  would'  have  existed.  It  is 
proper  and  just  to  say  that  the  superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  they 
liave  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  meet  their  engagements,  aud 
that  the  means  at  their  disposal  were  iimdequate,  and  the  supply  of  mar 
ble  limited,  the  quarry  having  been  recently  opened. 
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COUBTiHOUSE,  SPRQfGFlELD,  ILLINOIS. 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  including  the  roof,  has  been  completed, 
the  windows  glazed,  and  the  outer  doors  hung.  The  amount  of  work 
performed  by  the  superintendent  does  not  equal  the  expectations  of  this 
office,  bat  he  reports  unusual  difficulties  in  obtaining  labor,  while  the 
operation  of  the  eight-hour  system  has  been  most  unfavorable,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  being  retarded  and  its  cost  greatly  increased  thereby. 
The  detailed  reports  of  the  superintendent  have  not  as  yet  been  received, 
and  I  cannot  therefore  speak  with  the  confidence  I  desire,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  has  cost  considerably  more  than  at  other  places^ 
Work  is  now  suspended,  and  a  full  and  searching  investigation  will  be 
made  before  the  resumx)tion  of  operations. 

The  building  is  60  by  120  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  con- 
stnicted  of  stone  from  the  Nauvoo  quarries.  The  design  is  extremely 
simple,  and  depends  for  its  architectiural  effect  entirely  upon  its  propor- 
tion and  the  beauty  of  the  material.  A  contract  for  heating  it  by  low- 
pressure  steam,  on  the  principle  of  Gould's  patent,  has  been  made  with 
Messrs.  James  P.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

POST  OFFICE  AND  SUB-TEEASUEY,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

As  previously  stated  in  my  report,  an  admirable  site  has  been  secured 
for  this  building,  and  all  preliminary  questions  in  regard  to  grades  of 
the  adjoining  streets,  &c.,  satisfactorily  arranged.  Plans  for  the  build- 
ing are  in  course  of  preparation,  but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  me  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  cost.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000,  though  this 
sam  may  be  reduced  considerably. 

BBANCH  MINT,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CALIFOBNIA. 

Plans  for  the  new  mint  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded,  with 
instructions  to  commence  quarrying  stone  for  the  building,  which  will 
be  obtained  from  the  government  quarries  on  Angel  island^  permission 
baving  b^n  obtained  from  the  War  Department,  the  entire  i^and  being 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  building  will  be  two  stories  and  a  basement  in  height,  and  is  a 
simple  but  imposing  specimen  of  the  Boman  Doric.  No  ornamentation 
has  been  attempted,  but  dependence  placed  on  the  magnitude  and  pi:o- 
portion  of  the  building  for  its  architectural  effect.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  it,  when  complete,  not  only  the  finest  and  best  con- 
8tracted  building  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  best  arranged  mint  in  the 
world. 

The  destruction  of  the  custom-house  and  other  buildings,  public  and 
private,  in  San  Francisco  by  earthquakes  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  to  the  proposed 
building,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  professional  reputation  upon  its 
stability  if  properly  carried  out  according  to  my  plans. 

In  determining  the  size  of  the  building,  and  its  internal  arrangement, 
I  bave  been  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the  superintendent  and  officers 
of  the  present  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco  and  of  the  present  and  late 
<brector  of  the  mint,  to  whose  inspection  the  plans  have  been  submitted, 
and  by  whom  they  have  been  approved.  A  careful  and  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  building  has  been  made,  which  amounts,  at  the 
cost  of  work  on  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  extension,  to  $939,289  90, 
exclusive  of  fencing  and  gra<&ng. 
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BRANCH  MINTy  CARSON  CITT,  NEVADA. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  expenditures 
on  tliis  building  and  the  management  of  the  superintendent  had  been 
ordered,  the  cost  of  work  and  material  having  greatly  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  the  department.  This  has  been  made  by  J.  F.  Morse,  esq.,  of 
this  office,  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  officers.  He  reports  that  a 
careful  and  searching  investigation  has  failed  to  disclose  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  superiut-end- 
ent,  and  that  the  work  is  of  the  most  durable  and  substantial  character 
The  high  reputation  of  the  superintendent  and  of  his  endorsers,  as  well 
as  of  the  disbursing  agent,  sustain  the  position  of  Mr.  Morse.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  superintendent  has  acted  with  strict 
integrity  as  regards  his  expenditures,  though,  from  the  anxiety  he  shared 
in  common  with  the  citizens  of  Nevada  to  secure  the  erection  ot  the 
building,  he  led  the  department  to  believe  that  it  could  be  erected  lor  a 
much  less  sum  than  has  been  found  necessary,  work  having  been  once 
suspended,  and  only  resumed  on  his  promise  to  complete  the  building 
within  the  amount  of  the  original  estimate.  The  building  has  been  con- 
structed of  rubble-stone,  with  hammered  dressings,  and  is  a  handsome 
and  convenient  structure;  it  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
machinery,  and  will  be,  excepting  the  one  at  Kew  Orleans,  the  most  con- 
venient branch  mint  in  the  country. 

The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  $180,154  35  ^  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply  (the  latter  having  been  brought  some  distance  from  a  valuable 
and  unfailing  spring)  $16,033  26,  making  a  total  of  $196,187  61. 

BRANCH  MINT,  DALLES  CITY,  OREGON. 

A  suitable  and  well-located  site  has  been  obtaiued  for  this  building 
without  cost  to  the  government.  Plans  and  specifications,  with  full 
instructions,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  sui)erintendent,  and  all  neces- 
sary steps  taken  to  commence  work,  as  at  Astoria,  immediately  on  the 
cession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  property  by  the  legislature  of  Oregon,  as 
required  by  law. 

The  building  will  be  well  and  conveniently  arranged  for  its  intended 
use,  and  practically  fire-proof.  It  is  to  be  90  by  63  feet,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  one-story  engine  house,  30  by  16  feet,  and  will  <;ost,  at 
Washington  prices,  the  sum  of  $98,616  79,  exclusive  of  fencing,  grading, 
&c.  The  prices  in  Oregon  being  much  greater  than  here,  these  figures 
will  doubtless  be  considerably  increased. 

APPRAISERS'  STORES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA- 

The  old  Pennsylvania  bank  building  (on  the  site  of  which  this  building 
is  being  erected)  has  been  removed,  the  walls  of  the  basement  and  first 
and  second  stories  completed,  and  the  work  suspended.  The  appropria- 
tions, which  were  reduced  $25,000  below  the  estimates,  and  still  further 
diminished  l>y  the  eight-hour  law,  have  been  exhausted.  The  building 
will  be  of  pressed  brick,  four  stories  in  height,  with  basement  and  attic, 
and  248  by  77  feet.  It  will  be,  when  completed,  the  only  absolutely  fire- 
proof warehouse  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  in  the  United  States 
It  is  believed  that  the  revenue  that  may  be  derived  from  the  k\ase  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  building  for  storage  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole 
investment,  while  the  lower  stories  will  give  admirable  accommodations 
for  the  entire  appraisers'  department,  and  also  of  the  weighers,  gangers, 
&c.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  completion  of  this  important  and 
much-needed  structure. 
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BARGE  OFFICE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

A  contract  has'been  made  with  C.  P.  Dixon,  esq.,  of  New  York,  for  the 
erection  of  the  sea-wall  of  the  proposed  revenue  dock  and  pier  on  the 
battery  extension,  and  work  will  be  commenced  without  delay.  The  wall 
will  be  of  solid  granite  masoiuy,  and  it  is  believed  superior  to  anything 
in  (be  country,  and  as  durable  as  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
posed. No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  stiiictures 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  proposed,  should  a  sufficient  ax>propria- 
tion  be  obtained,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  barge  office  during  the 
coming  season,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for 
its  speedy  construction. 

CONCLUSION. 

Id  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  urge  the  impjortance  of  a  reorgan- 
ization of  this  office  on  a  basis  that  will  make  it  the  interest  of  competent 
and  valuable  men  to  remain  in  its  emi)loy,  instead  of  using  it,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  at  present,  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  and  a  stepping- 
stone  to  business  elsewhere.  The  i)eculiar  character  of  government 
buildings,  and  other  work  under  the  supervision  of  this  office,  require  a 
much  higher  order  of  talent  than  mere  draughtsmen,  and  it  is  of  the 
Qtmost  importance  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  retention  of  a 
dass  of  men  who  have  htUe  inducement  to  remain  under  the  present 
system. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  gentlemen  attached  to  this  office  have  performed  their  duties ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  to  express  my  satisfaction  and  to  return  my  thanks  £Dr 
the  cordial  and  earnest  support  I  have  received  irom  them. 
Very  respectfcdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  MULLETT, 

Supervising  Architect 
Hon.  Hugh  McCttixoch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Teeasuby  op  the  United  States, 

Washingtonj  October  27,  18C8. 

8m :  In  pursuance  of  provisions  of  statutory  law,  the  following  state- 
ments of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  are  most  respectfcdly  submitted.  They  exhibit  the  business 
transactions  of  the  office  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  includ- 
m?  as  well  all  the  offices  belonging  thereto,  by  or  through  which  money 
haj*  been  received  or  disbursed,  aU  under  their  appropriate  heads ;  and 
aUo  showing  the  money  movement  of  the  office  in  the  past  as  compared 
with  the  present,  accompanied  with  suggestions  for  the  future,  for  the 
i'^i^l  year  ending  with  tiie  30th  day  of  June,  1868. 

The  books  of  the  office  were  closed  at  the  date  specified,  after  the  entry 
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therein  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  on  authorized  warrants, 
within  said  fiscal  year,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Cash  Dr. 

Balance  from  last  year : $170, 868, 814  4C 

Received  from  loans $025,  111,  433  20 

Received  from  internal  revenue 191, 087, 589  41 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources      46, 949, 033  09 

Received  from  direct  tax 1, 788, 145  85 

Received  from  lands 1, 348, 715  41 

Received  from  War 24,268,876  34 

Received  from  Navy 9, 208, 110  99 

Received  from  Treasury 9, 314, 036  64 

Received  fromlnterior 1,783,506  40 

910, 859, 447  33 

Received  from  customs  (in  gold) 164, 464, 599  56 

Total w 1,246,192,861  29 

Catih  Cr. 

Paid  on  account  of  public  debt $848, 445, 848  57 

Paid  on  account  of  internal  revenue      11, 512, 376  12 

Paid  on  account  of  customs 15, 025, 787  95 

Paid  on  account  of  War 147, 515, 524  96 

Paid  on  account  of  Kavy 34,983,613  71 

Paid  on  account  of  Interior 29, 628, 802  22 

Paid  on  account  of  diplomatic 1, 352, 557  82 

Paid  on  account  of  Treasury  proper  19, 022, 744  40 
•  Paid  on  account  of  Treasury  interior  4, 986, 205  41 
Paid  on  account  of  quarterly  salaries  473, 833  72 

Paid  on  account  of  War  (civU  branch)        1, 479, 432  95 
Paid  on  account  of  Chickasaw  trust 

fund 37,773  38 

1, 114, 464, 501  11 

Unavailable  transferred  to  Register, 

December  20, 1867 721, 827  93 

Unavailable  transferred  to  Register, 

AprU  4, 1868 172, 094  29 

893, 922  22 

Balance— cash  in  treasury 130, 834, 437  96 

Total 1,246,192,861  29 

The  receipts  were  carried  into  the  treasury  by  10,098  covering  war- 
rants, which  is  an  increase  of  268  over  last  year.  The  payments  were 
made  on  30,222  authorized  warrants,  for  the  payment  of  which  warrants 
there  were  issued  36,566  drafts,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,544  over  the 
number  issued  last  year. 

The  two  preceding  tables  show,  the  one,  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  amounts  that  were  actually  covered  I 
into  the  treasury  by  warrants,  and  they  include  repayments ;  and  in  the 
other  there  api)ear  only  such  amounts,  including  a  like  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  were  afterwards  repaid,  as  were  paid  out  on  warrants,  and 
the  balance  of  cash  remaining  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year;  I 
these  statements,  because  they  contain  payments  and  repayments  of 
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the  same  amounts  of  money ;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  some  of 
the  warrants  belonged  to  the  preceding  and  some  to  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  do  not  show  the  precise  actual  amount  received  within  the  year 
conunencing  with  July  1, 1867,  and  ending  tvith  June  30, 18G8. 

Among  the  items  of  receipts,  and  also  in  those  of  expenditures,  in  the 
foregoing  statements,  appear  pa3^ents  and  repayments  of  sums  that  had 
been  paid  out,  and  not  being  used  were  returned  into  the  treasury,  and 
should,  therefore,  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenditures,  be  left  out  of  the  statement  of  receipts,  and  like  amounts 
should  be  deducted  from  tho  corresponding  items  of  pajrments.  These 
are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

On  account  of  War $18,  GOO,  173  63 

On  account  of  Navy. . . : 4, 753, 351  21 

On  account  of  Treasury 1, 147, 506  92 

On  account  of  Interior 930, 959  22 

Total  of  payments  and  repayments 25, 440, 989  88 

With  these  corrections,  of  deducting  all  expenditures  that  were  returned 
into  the  treasury,  as  above,  from  both  sides  of  the  book  account,  the 
actual  receipts  and  payments  would  be,  as  tiien  represented  by  the  war- 
rant ledger,  as  follows : 

ACTlTAIi  RECEIPTS. 

(Per  warrants,  less  counter  warrants.) 

On  account  of  loans $625,  111,  433  20 

On  account  of  internal  revenue 191, 087, 689  41 

On  account  of  miscellaneous  receipts 40, 949, 033  09 

On  account  of  direct  tax 1,788,145  86 

On  account  of  lands 1, 348, 715  41 

On  account  of  War 6,  C59, 702  81 

On  account  of  Navy 4, 454, 769  78 

On  account  of  Treasury 8,  IGC,  530  72 

On  account  of  Interior 852j  547  18 

Total  of  lawful  money 885, 418, 457  45 

Total  of  customs  in  gold 104, 404, 599  56 

Total  of  all  receipts 1,049,883,057  01 

Balance  from  last  year 170, 868, 814  40 

Payments  and  repayments  as  stated 25, 440, 989  88 

Footing  as  per  books 1,246,192,861  29 

AOTUAIi  EXFEHDITUBES. 

(Per  warrants,  less  counter  warrants.) 

On  account  of  pubUc  debt : $848,445,848  67 

On  account  of  internal  revenue 11, 612, 376  12 

Onaceonnt  of  War  (military  branch) 128, 906, 351  43 

On  account  of  War  (civil  branch) 1, 479  432  95 

On  account  of  Kavy ■•     30, 230, 262  60 

On  account  of  Treasury 17, 875, 238  48 

On  account  of  Treasury  Interior 4, 986, 205  41 

On  account  of  Interior  proper 28, 697, 843  00 

On aoooont of  diplomatic... 1,352,557  82 
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On  account  of  qnarterly  salaries $473, 833  72 

On  account  of  Chickasaw  trust  fund 37,  773  28 

On  account  of  customs 15, 025,  787  95 

Actual  payments 1, 089, 023, 511  23 

Payments  and  repayments  as  stated 25, 440, 989  SS 

Unavailable  transferred  to  Begister 893, 922  22 

Cash— balance  in  treasury 130,834,437  90 

Footing  as  per  books 1,246,192,801  29 


The  manner  of  keeping  the  books  and  the  arrangement  of  the  accounts 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  changed  within  the  ye^,  so  that  the  statements 
made  &om  them  may  exhibit  the  real  and  actual,  instead  of  merely 
apparent  results,  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  and  correctly  under- 
stood. 

Now  as  the  business  of  this  office  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  everything  in  this  world  is  comparative,  it  is  believed  that  the 
money  movement  of  tiie  office,  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  and 
tilie  increase  or  decrease  of  such  business,  or  any  part  thereof,  can  be 
more  easily  comprehended  and  better  understood  by  comparisons  of 
items  in  any  one  given  year  with  the  like  items  in  any  other  year  or 
years.  The  statements  heretofore  published,  commencing  with  1861 ,  have 
been  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  mode  of  stating  the  accounts, 
and  are  thus  continued,  by  adding  the  results  of  this  year  on  the 
corrected  basis  of  other  years,  but  containing  tibe  same  items,  and  none 
others,  in  each  year,  through  the  whole  series  of  eight  years. 
The  amount  of  payments  and  repayments,  had  they  been 

stated  as  they  were  stated  in  former  years,  would  have 

been $44,574,530  37 

The  statement  for  these  items  is,  however,  now  only 25,440,989  S8 

Difference,  for  received  on  sales  of  government  property . .    19,133,540  49 

To  the  extent  of  the  last-named  amount  the  comparative  statements 
and  tables  that  follow  will  disagree  with  the  actual  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures as  they  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements  and  tables. 

Thus: 
Net  amount  of  receipts $1,030,749,516  52 

Expenditures,  including  amounts  transfened $1,070,783,892  96 

Decrease  of  balance  in  treasury 40,034,376  44 

1,030,749,516  52 

Or,  '" 

Net  amount  of  expenditures $1,069,889,970  74 

Amounts  transferred  to  Begister 893,922  22 

1,070,783,892  90 

Net  amount  of  receipts $1,030,749,516  52 

Decreaseof  balance  in  treasury 40,034,376  44 

1,070,783,892  96 
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The  following  tables  are  corrected  so  as  to  exhibit  the  true  receipts 
aDd  expenditorgs  by  authorized  warrants,  excluding  all  such  as  were 
Usaed  for  payments  and  repayments,  and  all  other  counter-warrants, 
and  aU  trust  fuuds  for  the  last  eight  years  ending  each  with  the  30th  oi 
June.  They  show  a  constant  increase  during  the  rebellion  and  a  decrease 
in  each  year  since. 

The  receipts  were  in  the  years — 

1861 $83,206,693  56 

1862 581,628,181  26 

1863 888,082,128  05 

1864 1,389,460,903  41 

1865 1,801,792,627  51 

1866 1,270,884,173  11 

1867 1,131,060,920  66 

1868 1,030,749,516  52 

Total , 8,176,871,203  98 


The  expenditures  were  in  the  yeanen^ 

1861 $84,578,834  47 

1862 570,841,700  25 

1863 895,796,630  65 

1864 ; 1,298,056, 101  89 

1865 1,897,674,224  09 

1866 1,141,072,666  09 

1867 1,093,079,655  27 

1868 1,069,889,970  74 

Total 8,050,989,783  45 


This  again  shows  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  exx>enditures  in  this  aA 
compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  $23,189^684  53.  But  this  is  only 
apparent  and  not  real.  The  aggregate  of  receipts  and  also  of  expendi- 
tures is  largely  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  amounts  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  old  and  worn  out  legal  tender  notes  and  fractional  currency, 
and  the  issue  of  new  in  their  stead,  enter  into  t^ese  two  statements  in 
an  the  tables.  And  from  the  further  fact  that  the  short  securities  matiur- 
ing  and  matured,  are  under  existing  laws  converted  into  the  permanent 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  and  as  IMs  operation  involves  tlie  redemption 
of  the  former  and  the  issue  of  the  latter  named  securities,  these  amounts 
are  also  necessarily  constructively  paid  out  and  received  again,  iind  thus 
tliey  enter  into  all  the  statemente  of  receipts  and  into  those  of  expendi- 
tures as  well.  This  process  of  conversion  is  now  nearly  ended  and  wiU, 
in  the  statements  for  the  next  year,  be  comparatively  small,  and  in  suo 
ceeding  years  will  disappear  from  t^em  entirely. 

These  transactions  for  the  last  two  years,  compared,  stand  as  follows  i 

Tetr.  Loans  cohtracted.  Public  debt  paid. 

1867 $640,426,910  29 $898,139,355  78 

\m 625,111,433  20 848,445,848  57 

Decrease 15,315,477  09 49,693,507  21 
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Cash  ledger  balances  stmck  after  all  the  cash  accoimts  from  all  the 
ofQces  constituting  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  had  been  received 
and  entered  in  the  books  of  the  treasury : 

Cash  Dr. 

Ledger  balance,  June  30, 1867 $181,704,664  53 

Actual  receipts  in  the  year 1, 044, 619, 537  OS 

Total 1, 226, 224, 201  61 


Cofih  Cr. 

Amount  paid  out  on  drafts $1,089,023,511  23 

Transferred  to  Register's  books 893,922  22 

Counter  entry  belonging  to  1867 7,337  84 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 136,299,430  32 

Total 1, 226, 224, 201  61 


How  these  results  were  arrived  at  appears  in  the  following  statement 

The  balance  from  last  year  and  the  actual  receipts  in  money  as  per  cash 
ledger  were  from  the  sources  and  for  amounts  as  follows,  viz : 

Cash  ledger  balance,  June30, 1867 $181, 704, 664  53 

Customs  in  gold 164, 428, 842  31 

Six  per  cent,  live-twenty  bonds $436, 547, 400 

Six  per  cent,  twenty  year  bonds 113, 850 

Five  per  cent  ten-forty  bonds 23, 157, 050 

Temporary  loans . , 50, 035, 000 

Gold  certificates 77, 939, 900 

Legal  tender  notes 10, 071, 560 

Fractional  currency- 25, 022, 624 

Loans 622,887,384  00 

Internal  revenue 191, 155, 777  34 

Premium  on  coin,  bonds,  &c 29,108,052  27 

Intereston  bonds,  &c 6,598,627  43 

National  bank  duty 5, 670, 884  09 

Miscellaneous  receipts 4, 110, 438  66 

War  and  Navy 11,749,354  66 

Public  lands $1,534,661  94 

Captured  and  abandoned  property 1, 518, 498  04 

Conscience  money -  49, 114  11 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 714, 896  69 

Interior  Department 805, 888  01 

Indian  and  other  trust  funds 550, 033  19 

Prize  captures 270,678  79 

Eeal  estate  tax 49, 308  40 

Patent  fees : 695,404  26 

Bepayments 2, 62 1, 693  19 

Total....- _ 1,226,224,201  61 
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The  actual  amounts  of  disbursements,  as  per  cash  ledger,  were  made 
on  account  of  the — 

Public  debt $848, 434, 025  93 

Internal  revenue 11,322,243  26 

Customs 14, 732, 582  15 

War— mUitaiy  branch 128,906, 351  43 

War— civil  branch. 1, 478, 367  42 

Navy 30, 230, 262  50 

Diplomatic 992, 677  63 

Treasury  proper 18, 753, 092  49 

Treasury  Interior 4, 965, 573  20 

Interior 28, 697, 84a  00 

Chickasaw  fund 37, 371  96 

Quarterly  salaries 473, 120  26 

Transferred  to  Eegister's  books 893, 922  22 

Counter  entiy  belonging  to  1867 7,337  84 

Balance  cash  in  treasury. 136, 299, 430  32 

Total 1, 226, 224, 201  61 

In  the  preceding  year  these  balances  and  the  uncovered  difference 
between  the  cash  ledger  and  the  warrant  ledger  stood  as  follows : 

Cash  ledger  balance $180,399,201  79 

Warrant  ledger  balance 170, 868, 814  40 

Amount  uncovered,  July  1, 1867 |9, 530, 387  39i 

Amount  not  covered,  July  1, 1868 3, 447, 442  81 

Difference  in  favor  of  this  year 6,082, 944  58 


The  aggregate  business  transactions,  including  all  necessary  entries 
in  the  cash  accounts  on  the  books  in  the  offtce  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  last  eight  years,  exhibited  the  following  results  by  years,,  viz : 

For  the  year  1861 $41, 325, 339  20 

For  the  year  1862 929, 630, 814  38 

For  the  year  1863 2, 696^059, 087  86 

For  the  year  1864 3, 889, 171, 151  00 

For  the  year  1865 4, 366, 551, 844  73 

For  the  year  1866 2, 889, 157, 017  49 

For  the  year  1867 3, 188, 754, 053  91 

For  the  year  1868 3, 004, 098, 870  97 

Total  for  the  eight  years 21, 004, 748, 179  54 

The  aggregate  of  receipts  and  -disbursements  for 
the  year  at  the  various  offices  which  together  consti- 
tnte  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  all 
agencies  and  agency  accounts,  but  strictly  on  account 
f»f  the  treasuiy  proper,  and  wliich  enter  into  the 
recounts  of  this  office,  were,  as  i>er  the  books  of  this 

«>ffice $2,190,682,470  22 

For  transfers  from  one  office  to  another  office 327, 579, 818  86 

The  business  of  this  office,  exclusive  of  the  above . .    3^  004, 098, 870  97 

Grand  total 5,522,361,160  05 

12  Ab  ===== 
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Outstanding  as  abov« : $17,678,640 

Total  issues  as  above 285,575,680 

The  foregoing  redemptions  of  gold  certificates  were  made  at  the 
various  places  and  for  the  amounts  as  stated  below,  viz : 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C $321,300 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts   9,265,520 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  New 

York 250,903,000 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 539,320 

Assistant  treasurer  of  tlie  United  States,  Charleston, 

South  Carolina 190,200 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  New  Orleans, 

Louisiana 219,100 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri   247,600 

Assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  San  Francisco, 

California 1,040 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  Baltimore,  Maryland. . .  5,557,120 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  Buffalo,  New  York 58,040 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Illinois 183,920 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 306,380 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 9,000 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  Louisville,  Kentucky. . .  13,620 

Depositary  of  the  United  States,  Mobile,  Alabama 81,760 

Total  redemptions  to  June  30, 1868,  as  above 267,897,040 

The  gold  certificates  were  redeemed  by  dencftninations,  as  follows : 

;51,932  in  sums  of  $20  is 1438,640 

t>4,730  in  sums  of  $100  is 6,473,000 

5,264  in  sums  of  $500is 2,632,000 

35,170  in  sums  of  $1,000  is 36,170,000 

42,404  in  sums  of  $5,000  is 212,020,000 

500  in  sums  of  $10,000  is 5,000,000 

Total  redemptions  and  destructions $261,733,640 

Eedeemed  and  onhand ^ . . . .         6,163,400 

Outstanding  June  30, 1868 17,678,640 

Total  issues  as  before  stated 285,575,680 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  $34,635,880  in 
amount  was  r^eemed  at  fourteen  places  other  tiban  the  two  from  whence 
issued.  Of  the  amount  redeemed  at  this  office,  the  most  was  received 
from  the  collectors  of  customs  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These 
facts  go  to  show  that  these  gold  certificates  serve  a  purpose  in  addition 
to  the  one  for  which  they  were  authorized.  They  make  a  very  conve- 
nient medium  of  exchange,  without  cost  or  change  of  any  kind  between 
the  various  places  and  sections  of  our  wide  spread  country. 
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Detailed  statements  of  unavailable  fimds  transferred  from  the  books 
of  t^e  Treasarer  to  those  of  the  Eegister,  as  stilted  in  the  table  of  ^^  Cash 
Gr.^  as  of  December  20, 1867,  and  April  4, 1868 : 

Hamilton  Stuart,  late  designated  depositary  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  as  per  his  return  of  March  21, 1861 $2,033  32 

Jesse  Thomas,  late  designated  depositary  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, as  per  his  return  of  April  28, 1861 4,880  88 

James  T.  Miller,  late  designated  depositary  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  as  per  his  return  of  April  1, 1861 6,088  80 

T.  Sanford,  late  designated  depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
as  per  his  return  of  March  14, 1861 18,225  35 

John  Boston,  late  designated  depositary  at  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, as  per  his  return  of  February  1, 1861 4,874  11 

Aflthony  J.  Guirot,  late  treasurer  of  branch  mint  at  New 
Orleans  for  bullion  deposits  with  him 389,267  46 

8.  Garfield,  late  designated  depositary  at  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  as  per  his  return  of  July  31, 1860 516  79 

P.  T.  Cmtchfield,  late  designated  depositary  at  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  as  per  his  return  of  December  29, 1860 68,060  28 

W.  K.  Haldeman,  lale  designated  depositary  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  as  pier  his  return  of  June  15, 1861 2,410  91 

T.  J.  Sherlock,  late  designated  depositary  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  per  his  return  of  May  15, 1861 1,118  61 

A.  L  Woodward,  late  designated  depositary  at  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  as  per  his  return  of  March  15, 1861 679  66 

6.  N.  Carleton,  lato  designated  depositary  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, as  per  report  Ko.  159,036 223,671  76 

Total  transfer  made  December  20, 1867. . .  .* 721,827  93 

Anthony  J.  Guirot,  late  assistant  treasurer  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  as  per  reportKo.  155,441 146,226  74 

William  M.  Harrison,  lato  designated  depositary  at  Bich- 
mondy  Virginia,  as  per  his  return  of  April  13, 1861 14,071  97 

J*  J.  Smikins,  late  designated  depositary  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, as  per  hisretum  of  April  20, 1861 11,795  58 

Total  of  transfers  of  April  4, 1868 172,094  29 

Total  of  December  20, 1867 $721,827  93 

Total  of  April  4, 1868 172,094  29 

$893,922  22 

It  will  be  observed  that  about  three-fourths  of  this  amount  has  stood 
^^  miavailable  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  balances  standing  to  the 
nvdit  of  Hie  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  overdrafts  in  the 
fith^Ts  of  the  various  offices  constituting  the  treasury,  as  per  ledger, 
June  30, 1868: 

Treasuicr's  office,  Washington . .  $11, 054, 952  81 

i«  t  trcasurer's  office,  New  York ....     73, 801, 569  99 

Do do. .  Philadelphia ..      6, 453, 549  47 

Do do. .  Boston. . ,  .^. .       6, 021, 150  51 

Do do..  St  Louis.....  428,913  47 
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Ass^  treasoxer's  office,  Charlestxm  . . .  |17S,  444  91 

Do do. .  Denver 3, 526  24 

Depofsitary's  office,       Baltimore 1, 718, 219  82 

Do do Cincinnati 2, 682, 650  18 

Do do Chicago 922,921  48 

Do do Louisville 233,289  23 

Do do Buffalo 158,665  44 

Do do Pittsburg 739,005  76 

Do do Omaha 18  99 

Do. . .  .do Mobile 189, 740  50 

Do do Little  Bock. .  590  00 

Do. ...do 8antaF6 106,507  51 

In  373  national  bank  depositaries. . .  23, 057, 167  07 

Suspense  account 1,002,814  28 

Assay  offlceat  New  York 3,452,513  00 

Treasui^r  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  994, 654  16 

Do do San  Francisco  1, 735,000  00 

Do do Denver 3, 100  00 

Unavailable  in  late  insurrectionary 

States 69,950  03 

Deduct  for  overdrafts  with  offices  as  follows: 

Assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco  $162, 718  91 

Do New  Orleans..  489,517  91 

Designated  depositary  at  Olympia. . .  2, 266  28 

Do do Oregon  City  6,225  89 

Do do. .  ^. . .  StPaul 56, 305  09 


1134, 998, 914  85 


1717, 034  08 


Total  cash  ledger  balance 134, 281, 880  77 


This  balance  consists  of  gold  and  silver    99,984,561  28 
Lawful  money 34,297,319  49 


$134, 281, 880  77 


Deduct  for  uncovered  cash 3, 447, 442  81 

Balance  as  per  warrant  ledger  (see  Cash  Cr.) . . .  130, 834, 437  96 

Amounts  to  the  credit  of  United  States  disbursing  officers  with  the 
several  depositaries,  June  30, 1868 : 

With  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  $2, 403, 160  51 

Assistant  treasurer  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.  9, 143, 248  54 

Do do Boston,  Mass 788, 211  94 

Do do Philadelphia,  Pa.  773,000  00 

Do do St.  Louis,  Mo 1,259,596  84 

Do do Charleston,  S.  C.  386,237  58 

Do do New  Orleans,  La.  2, 284, 171  67 

Do do San  Francisco,  Cal  3, 063, 711  84 

Designated  dei)ositary  of  the  U.  States,  Baltimore,  Md.  251, 155  53 

Do do do ... .  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  6, 539  35 

Do do do. . . .  ChicagOjIU.. .  678,691  21 

Do do do ....  Cincinnati,  O.  702,51089 

Do do do ....  Louisville,  Ky.  454,67906 

Do do do Pittsburg,  Pa. .  128, 784  14 

Do do do....  St.  Paul, Minn.  372,440  25 
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Designated  depositary  of  the  U.  States,  Oregon  City,  Or.  $2, 768  49 

Do do do ... .  Santa  F6,  N.  M.  355, 152  10 

Do do do ... .  Mobile,  Ala. . .  75, 792  58 

Seventy-one  natirv^  al  banks  designated  for  that  purpose  3, 460, 416  34 

Total 26, 590, 268  86 


There  were  drawn  during  the  year  tr^sfer  checks  on  the  offices  of  the 
assistant  treasurers,  of  the  kinds  and  numbers,  and  for  the  amounts  as 
follows,  viz«: 

GtTBRENGY  CHECKS. 

53,718  on  New  York  for $44,360,615  06 

5,855  on  Boston  for 1, 712, 107  37 

4, 413  on  Philadelphia  for 2,409,408  66 

339  on  New  Orleans  lor 657,241  07 

86onSan  Francisco  for 138,604  58 

64,411  total  currency  checks $49,277,876  64 

COIN  CHECKS. 

1,432  on  New  York  for $2,809,638  50 

•      26  on  Boston  for 73,912  39 

43  on  Philadelphia  for 75,661  06 

2onNew  Orleans  for 650  00 

3  on  San  Francisco  for 1, 735  60 

1,506  total  coin  checks $2, 961, 297  46 


65, 917  checks.— Total  of  currency  and  coin 52, 239, 174  09 


TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS. 

To  facilitate  payments  at  points  where  the  moneys  were  needed  for 
disbursements,  transfer  letters,  orders  and  bills  of  exchange  were  issued 
daring  the  year,  in  number,  in  kind  and  for  amounts,  as  follows : 

4, 712  letters  on  national  bank  depositaries $157, 640, 000  06 

1, 189  transfer  orders  on  national  bank  depositaries 18, 020, 000  00 

67  exchanges  drawn  on  national  bank  depositaries. .      1, 792, 942  28 

24  bills  of  exclumge  on  collectors  of  customs 43, 200  00 

905  transfer  orders  on  assistant  treasurers  and  desig- 
nated depositaries 150, 083, 676  58 

Total  transfers  of  funds 327,579,818  86 


.  Of  which  amount  there  was  in  coin. . .  $23, 963, 584  75 

Andincurrency 303,616,234  11 

$327, 579, 818  86 
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OPEN  ACCOUNTS.  ^ 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  open  accounts  as  follows : 

With  assistant  treasurers.  -  r 9 

With  designated  depositaries 12 

•  With  national  banks  designated  as  depositaries 373 

With  disbursing  officers 100 

Impersonal  accounts 41 

Total  number  of  open  accounts -^ 544 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  whole  number  of  banks  that  had  deposited  United  States 
securities  preliminary  to  their  organization  to  date  of  the  last 
annual  report,  was 1, 672 

The  number  of  new  banks  that  have  since  so  deposited,  is 10 

Total  of  banks  organized,  to  June  30, 1868 1,683 

The  whole  number  of  banks  that  had  their  securities  still  on 
deposit,  and  paid  duties  to  the  government,  on  the  30th  day 

of  June,  1868,  was -. 1, 655 

Failed,  money  realized  firom  sale  of  stocks  prior  to  June  30, 1867  .     1 

Failed,  securities  still  held,  before  June  30, 1867 V 

Withdrawn  and  deposited  money  before  June  30, 1867 2 

Withdrawn,  having  no  circulation,  before  June  30, 1867 10 

Failed,  securities  still  held,  in  fiscal  year 6 

Withdrawn  and  deposited  money  in  fiscal  year 1 

Total  of  banks  organized  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1868 . .   1, 082 


The  following  ten  new  national  banks  made  their  first  deposits  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand: 

The  National  Bank  of  Eoyalton,  Vermont;  the  National  Security 
Bank  of  Boston,  Ma^achusetts;  Eearsarge  National  Bank  of  Warner, 
New  Hampshire;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Honey  brook,  Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Greene  County  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  Missouri: 
the  Union  Stockyard  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Central  National 
Bank  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Carolina  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina;  the  Princeton  National  Bank  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  State 
National  Bank  of  Ealeigh,  North  Carolina;  being  in  number,  10. 

Failed  before  June  30, 1865;  money  realized  from  sale  of  stocks. .  1 

Failed  before  Jime  30, 1867 ;  securities  yet  held  in  part 7 

Failed  in  last  fiscal  year;  securities  yet  held  in  part 6 

Deposited  money  for  amount  of  circulation,  before  June  30, 1867 .  2 

Deposited  money  for  amount  of  circulation,  in  fiscal  year 1 

Secuiities  with(kawn,  having  had  no  circulating  notes 10 

Banks  in  operation  June  30, 1868,  according  to  the  books  of  this 

oflice 1,655 


Total  number  of  national  banks  that  have  been  organized. . .    1,68: 


^2 
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NATIONAL  BANKS  THAT  HAVE  FAILED. 

In  1805.  First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  New  York 1 

In  18CC.  3Iercliant8'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C 1 

b  186G.  Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania 1 

—  2 
la  18G7.  First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  New  York 1 

In  1867.  Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tennessee 1 

In  1867.  First  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Newtonville,  Massachu- 
setts    1 

In  1867.  First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 1 

In  1867.  First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Bahama 1 

—  6 
In  1868.  National  TJnadiUa  Bank  of  Unadilla,  New  York 1 

In  1868.  Farmers^  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New 

York 1 

hi  1868.  Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York 1 

In  1868.  First  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Connecticut 1 

hi  1868.  First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa 1 

In  1868.  National  Bank  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi 1 

—  6 


Total  number  of  banks  that  have  fiedled 14 


y,  B. — ^The  circulating  notes  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newton, 
XewtonviUe,  Massachusetts,  are  assumed  by  the  National  Security  Bank 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts^  which  has  reimbursed  the  United  States  for 
former  redemptions. 

BAXKS  THAT  HAVE  VOLIJNTABILY  BETIRED  AND  DEPOSITED  FUNDS  TO 

REDEEM  THEIB  GIBCULATION. 

October  13, 1865.  First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri 1 

Aupist  1, 1866.  First  National  Bank  of  Garondelet,  Missouri 1 

June  16, 1868.  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 1 


The  circulating  notes  of  these  three  banks,  and  of  13  of  the  14  banks 
mat  have  failed,  are  redeemed  in  lawful  money  on  presentation. 
The  circulating  notes  so  redeemed  in  the  Hscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Km  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri . .       $4,620  00 
y'iKt  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Missouri . .       10,609  50 


Fim  National  Bank  of  Attica,  New  York ....  16,303  60 
Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania  37,424  00 

Merchants'  National   Bank  of  Washington, 

D.C • 73,879  76 

First  National  Bank  of  Medina.  New  York . . .  19,043  00 
TeDuessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee 43  369  26 
Fint  National  Bank  of  Selma^  Alabama. . . . .  40,'l82  76 


$16,229  60 
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First  ITational  Bonk  of  'Sew  Orleans^  LooiBi- 

ana $97,257  25 

NationalUnadillaBankof  UnadiUa,NewYork.  53,538  50 
Farmers  and  Gitizens'  Kational  Bank  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 111,573  65 

Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  Y. . .  83,923  25 

First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa 8,157  75 

First  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Connecticut. .  110  00 

$584,752  65 

Total  redemptions  in  fiscal  year 699,982  15 


Banks  having  no  circulating  notes  that  have  mthdratcn  their  securities. 

Prior  to  June  30, 1866: 

First  National  Bank  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York 1 

Second  National  Bank  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa 1 

Second  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio 1 

Berkshire  National  Bank  of  Adams,  Massachusetts 1 

First  National  Bank  of  Lansing,  Michigan 1 

First  National  Bank  of  Utica,  New  York,  (superseded  by  bank 

same  name  and  stocks  transferred) 1 

First  National  Bank  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  (same  as  above, 

without  withdrawing  stocks) 1 

First  National  Bank  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey.    (No  certificate 

issued  by  the  Comptroller.) 1 

—     8 

In  the  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1867: 

National  Bank  of  Crawford  County,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 1 

City  National  Bank  of  Savannah,  Georgia 1 

Pittstou  National  Bank  of  Pittston,  Pennsylvania 1 


In  the  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1868: 
The  Kittanning  National  Bank,  Eattanning,  Pennsylvania 


—     3 


_     1 
Total  having  no  circulation  that  have  withdrawn  their  securities ...    12 


Securities  held  in  trust  to  assure  the  prompt  redemption  of  the  circulating 

notes  of  all  the  national  banks*  * 

The  amount  held  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  in  United 
States  stocks  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulat- 
ing notes  of  all  the  national  banks,  was $340,607,500 

De]>osited  during  fiscal  year $10,050,900 

Withdrawn  during  fiscal  year 9,162,500 

888,400 

Amount  held  June  30. 1868 341,496,900 

Add  to  this  for  securities  held  to  insure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  public  moneys  with  national  bank  depositaries, 
as  per  statement 38,517,950 

Total  amount  held  in  trust  for  national  banks 380,013,850 
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The  niunber  of  national  banks  qualified  to  act  as  depositaries  of 
public  money  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  government^  as  per  last 

report)  was 385 

Since  then  discontinued 21 

Designated  since  then 6 

—      15 

dumber  of  depositaiy  banks  June  30^  1868 370 


An  the  national  banks  whose  designation  as  depositaries  of  public 
mooey  has  been  reveled  during  the  fiscal  year  have  voluntarily  withdrawn 
firom  Uieir  fiscal  agencies,  and  have  paid  over  the  public  funds  in  their  cus- 
tody, except  the  Kational  Bank  of  tlie  Metropolis,  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  whose  securities  are  still  held  for  deposits,  the  bank  hav- 
ing gone  into  liquidation.  There  are  still  unsettled  claims  for  govern- 
ment fdnds  against  the  Venango  Kational  Bank,  at  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Merchants'  Kational  Bank  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; the  First  Kational  Bank  of  Selma.  Alabama,  and  the  Ilrst  Kational 
Bank  of  Kew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  which  banks  are  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, and  their  securities  pledged  for  public  deposits  are  yet  .in  my  hands. 
The  stocks  held  for  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment 

of  government  deposits  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  were . .    $39, 177, 950 

Withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year $16, 156, 300 

Beceived  during  the  fiscal  year 15, 496, 300 

660, 000 

Total  so  remaining  on  deposit  June  30, 1868 38, 517, 950 


The  securities  held  in  tnist  for  national  banks  in  this  office  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  the  following,  viz : 

Hddfor  redemption  of  drcuUiting  notes. 

Registered  coin  interest  six  per  cents $244, 103, 100 

Coupon  coin  interest  six  per  cents 53, 850 

Kegistered  coin  interest  five  per  cents 90, 758, 950 

Coupon  coin  interest  five  i)er  cents 10, 000 

Begistered  currency  interest  six  per  cents . .        6, 570, 000 

$341,495,900 

Held  to  assure  the  payment  of  public  deposits. 


t 


Be^stered  coin  interest  six  per  cents $23, 714, 600 

Coupon  coin  interest  six  per  cents 2, 514, 500 

Begistered  coin  interest  five  per  cents 5, 659, 600 

Coupon  coin  interest  five  per  cents 2, 357, 750 

Begistered  currency  interest  six  per  cents . .  3, 295, 000 

Seven-thirty  treasury  notes 946, 500 

Personal  bond 30, 000 

38, 517, 950 

« 

Total  amount  of  securities  held  in  trust  for  banks . .     380, 013, 850 
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The  2oth  section  of  the  act  entitled,  ^^  An  act  to  provide  a  national 
currency ,"  passed  June  3,  1864,  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  banking 
association  having  bonds  deposited  in  the  office  of  tiie  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  once  or  oftener  in  each  fiscal  year,  to  examine  and  com- 
pare the  bonds  so  pledged  with  the  books  of  the  Comptroller  and  the 
accounts  of  the  association,  and,  if  found  correct,  to  execute  to  the 
Treasurer  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  and  other  facts.  Within  the 
fiscal  year  these  examinations  have  been  made  by  1,498  banks,  and  the 
required  certificates  made  and  delivered  by  their  proper  officers  or  attor- 
neys. One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  others  of  these  banks,  although  noti- 
fied in  writing  to  do  so,  which  is  not  required  by  the  law,  have  entirely 
neglected  this  their  duty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  there  is  no  legal  penalty 
provided  whereby  this  office  has  the  authority  to  comi>el  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  a  performance  of  the  duty.  A  fine  of 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  withheld  from  the  interest  on  their  stocks,  would  force 
compliance. 

Interest  accrued  upon  stocks  held  in  the  Treasury  has  been  remitted 
to  the  banks  entitled  to  receive  the  same  by  drafts  for  coupons,  to  wit : 

237  currency  drafts,  amounting  to $370, 004  15 

440  coin  drafts,  amounting  to 281, 998  50 

677  drafts  for  coupon  interest,  amounting  to 652, 002  65 


Interest  on  registered  stocks,  deposited  in  trust  by  the 
national  banks  with  the  Treasurer,  has  been  drawn 
by  the  various  banks  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  at 
the  offices  where  it  was,  at  their  request,  made  paya- 
ble, during  the  fiscal  year,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of $21, 481, 889  50 

Add,  a«  before  stated,  on  coupons 652, 002  65 

Total  amount  paid  to  banks  for  interest  on  stocks.     22, 133, 892  15 

Semi-annual  duty  has  been  collected  from  national  banks  since  the  last 
report  as  follows : 

For  Hw  term  of  six  numtha  preceding  July  1, 1867. 

On  circulation $1, 464, 459  32 

On  deposits 1, 278, 515  52 

On  capital 157,476  65 

$2, 900, 451  39 

•  « 

For  the  term  of  six  months  preceding  January  1, 1868. 

On  circulation $1,470,226  31 

On  deposits 1, 240, 266  13 

On  capital 167, 422  87 

2, 867, 914  31 

Total  duty  collected  from  banks  for  the  year 6, 768, 365  70 


There  has  been  refunded  to  national  banks  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
in  compliance  with  a  ^^  resolution  in  relation  to  national  banking  associ- 
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ations,"  approved  March  2, 1867,  for  duty  claimed  to  have  been  paid  in 
excess  by  certain  of  those  banks  to  the  Treasurer,  as  follows : 


Collected  in 
Collected  in 
Collected  in 
Collected  in 
Collected  in 
Collected  in 


the  six  months  preceding  January  1, 1865 

the  six  months  preceding  July  1, 1865 

tha.8ix  months  preceding  Januaiy  1, 1866 

the  six  months  preceding  July  1, 1866 

the  six  months  lireceding  January  1, 1867 
the  six  months  preceding  July  1, 1867 .  ^^ 


Which  duty  had  been  collected  on — 

rndivided  profits 

Capital : ' 

Deposits 

Circulation : 

Whole  amount  refunded  during  the  fiscal  year  . . 


$87  10 

290  46 

1,453  19 

3  61 

424  22 

25  00 


2, 283  58 


$1, 932  32 

250  00 

47  25 

54  01 

2,283  5S 


Whole  amount  of  duty  collected  for  year  preceding  Jan- 
uary 1,1868 $5,768,365  70 

Less  amount  refunded  as  above  stated 2, 283  58 

Net  duty  for  the  year 5, 766, 082  12 

^'et  duty  for  the  preceding  year 5, 598, 430  53 

Increase  of  duty  this  year  over  the  preceding  year .        167, 651  59 


Statement  of  noHo^l  hanks  that  have  voluntarily  retired^  and  also  of  such 
hanks  as  havefailedj  tcith  the  respective  dates  of  such  retiring  or  failures^ 
and  the  amount  of  outstanding  notes  of  each  on  the  day  of  closing  business* 


Names  of  banks. 


^nt  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  volantary 

mt  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Mo.,  voluntary 

Firmer'i  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wis., voluntary 

prat  National  Bank  of  Attica,  N.  Y.,  fwled 

yeoftDgo  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  failed 

NerchaDts'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.,failed.... 

Ipnt  National  Bank  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  failed 

^oe«8ee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  failed 

Firu  National  Bank  of  Selma.  Ala.,  failed 

>  int  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  failed 

NfttioDal  Unadilla  Bank  of  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  failed 

Farmers  6l  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,N  .Y.,failed 

Cwon  National  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  faUed 

j^nt  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  failed 

Tirst  National  Bank  of  Bethel,  Conn.,  failed - 

ftstional  Bank  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  failed 

Total 


Date  of  closing. 


October   13,  1865 
August      1,  1866 


June 

April 

May 

May 

March 

March 

April 

May 

August 


16,  1868 
14,  1865 

5,  1866 
8,  18G6 
9,1867 

21,  1867 
30,  1867 
20,1867 

6,  1867 


Septembers,  1867 
October  7,  1867 
March  6,  1868 
March  6, 1868 
April        24,  1808 


Outstand- 
ing circu- 
lation. 


111,990 

25,500 

90,000 

44,000 

85,000 

180, 000 

40,000 

90,00u 

85,000 

180,000 

100,000 

253,900 

180,000 

90,000 

26, 300 

25, 500 

l,507,1tf0 
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Btatement  of  funds  of  noHonal  bmks  that  have  gone  into  voluntary  liquidor 
tion,  and  of  all  such  banJcs  as  have  failed,  together  unth  the  amounts  depos- 
ited in  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  tlie  circulating  notes  of 
such  hanks  respectively. 


Names  of  banks. 


First  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Mo.,  volnntaiy 

First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  volantary 

First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  N.  Y.,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  failed 

First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Ala.,  failed 

First  National  Bask  of  Bethel,  Conn.,  failed 

Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  failed 

Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  failed 

Merchants*  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C., failed 

Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  faiied 

Farmers  and  Citizens*  Nadonal  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  fiuled. 

Farmers*  National  Bank  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  voluntary 

National  Unadilla  Bank  of  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  failed 


Funds 
deposited. 


$25,500  00 
11,990  00 


44,000  00 

27,3*29  25 

104,742  00 

41,247  20 


Total. 


61,871  00 
53,372  00 

139,095  02 
72. 181  90 

106,504  10 
90,000  00 
53, 183  50 


831,015  97 


Notes 
redeemed. 


|14, 889  50 

5, 940  00 

8, 157  75 

29,988  50 

23,043  00 

97,257  25 

40, 182  75 

110  00 

58,994  00 

51,859  25 

113, 354  75 

83, 923  25 

111,573  65 


53,538  50 


692, 812  15 


Destruction  of  notes  of  national  hanks  that  have  gone  iniso  liquidation. 

First  National  Bank  of  Attica,  New  York,  voluntary $26, 774  75i 

First  National  Bank  of  Carondelet,  Missouri,  voluntary  . .  11, 694  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  failed 4, 230  00 

First  National  Bank  of  Medina,  New  York,  failed 18, 878  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  failed $2, 198  25 

First  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  failed! ...  64, 224  50 

First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Alabama,  failed 30, 272  75 

First  National  Bank  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  failed  .- 20  00 

Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  failed  ...  98, 284  75 

Venango  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  failed.  60, 694  00 
Farmers  and  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  New 

York,  failed 78,717  00 

Croton  National  Bank  of  New  York^  New  York,  failed 67, 615  40 

Tennessee  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Mled. . .  39, 489  25 

Unadilla  National  Bank  of  Unadilla,  New  York,  foiled. ...  40, 608  50 

Discount  for  mutilation  on  above  redemptions 12  85 

Total 623,615  00 

Amount  destroyed  before  July  1, 1867 $30,330  00 

Amount  destroyed  during  the  fiscal  year 493, 285  00 

Total 623,615  00 


NATIONAL  BANK  DEPOSITARIES. 


The  national  banks  that  have  been  designated  as  depositaries  and 
financial  agents  have  paid  in  various  ways,  but  at  points  and  in  the 
manner  directed  by  this  office,  into  the  various  offices  of  the  treasury, 
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and  in  most  cases  without  any  expense  to  the  government,  within  the 

year  in  the  aggregate $237, 872, 495  30 

And  they  held  balances  that  aggregated  June  30, 1868 .      23,057, 107  07 

Total  amount  of  x>ayments  and  balances 260, 929, 002  43 


The  above  balances  were,  on  October  17, 1868,  reduced  to  $14,295,037  03. 
For  security  for  the  prompt  payment  of  this  balance  the  treasurer  holds 
United  States  stocks  of  the  par  value  of  $38,096,350.  The  payments 
were  made  by  these  banks  as  follows,  viz.: 

Free  of  any  charge  whatever  to  the  treasury $219, 852, 495  36 

Through  expresses  at  government  expense 18, 020, 000  00 

Total  payments  during  the  year,  as  above 237, 872, 495  30 

MOXBY  COLI*EOTIONS  BY  NATIONAL  BANKS  FOB  THE  OOVEBNMENT. 

The  business  transactions  between  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
2uid  the  373  national  banks  that  have  been  designated  as  depositaries  of 
the  pnbhc  moneys  and  financial  agents  of  the  government  have  been 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Balance  brought  from  last  year's  account $26, 122, 322  61 

On  account  of  stock  subscription $59, 151, 800  00 

On  account  of  internal  revenue 154, 899, 154  95 

On  aocouit  of  firactional  currency 9, 312, 678  77 

From  miscellaneous  sources 11, 443, 706  10 

Total  receipts 234, 807, 339  82 

Total  balance  and  receipts 260,929,662  43 


s 


All  these  collections  have  been  promptly  paid,  as  required;  and  the 
balance  of  last  year  has  been  reduced  over  $3,000,000  in  this  year. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows,  that  while  these  banks  had  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  insure  the  prompt  payment  of 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  government,  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
the  par  value  of  which  exceeded  $38,000,000,  they  held  to  the  credit  of 
tke  Treasurer  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last  a  little  over  $23,000,000,  and 
OD  the  17th  day  of  October  it  was  less  than  $14,300,000.  The  interest 
OD  the  first  named  amount  at  six  x>er  cent,  per  annum  would  be  about 
(1,383,000,  and  on  the  last  named  amount  about  $857,000,  making  the 
average  interest  about  $1,120,000. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  it  also  appears  that  these  banks  collected  for  the 
Tnited  States,  and  remitted  the  same  free  of  charge  to  the  government 
to  various  offices  of  the  treasury,  as  directed  by  the  Treasurer,  about 
(220,000,000.  If  a  commission  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  had  been 
charged  for  making  these  collections  and  remittances,  it  would  have  cost 
Ae  government  about  $1,100,000 ;  thus  about  balancing  the  benefits  to 
the  banks  and  to  the  government 

COLLECTION  OP  DUTY  AND  TAXES. 

On  referring  to  a  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Treasurer 
^^  collected  from  the  national  banks  during  the  fiscal  year,  for 
^^duty"  on  the  three  items  of  "capital,"  "deposits,"  and  "circulation," 
(5,768,365  70,  without  any  expense  to  the  government.  ^ 
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The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  also  collected  from  these 
banks,  on  these  identical  three  items  for  ''taxes,"  an  amount  that  cannot 
Ue  with  accuracy  ascertained,  because  the  collections  of  taxes  from 
national  banks  are  not  kept  separate  from  those  collected  from  State  banks 
and  private  bankers.  But  as  the  whole  amount  so  collects  from  national 
banks.  State  banks,  and  private  bankers,  is  but  $1,858,739  67,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  part  collected  from  national  banks  as  tax,  by  the  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  must  be  less  than  one-quarter  that  collected 
from  these  banks  for  duty  on  these  same  items  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  collections  from  national  banks  for  "  duty"  are  by  law  made  semi- 
annually. They  cost  nothing.  The  collections  from  these  banks  for 
"taxes"  are  made  by  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  are  by  law 
assessed  on  "circulation"  at  one  twelfth  of  one  per  cent,  per  month,  and 
on  "capital"  and  on  "deposits"  one  twenty-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  per 
month.  For  these  trifling  monthly  collections  of  taxes  the  collectors 
receive  a  percentage.  The  aim  of  the  government  no  doubt  is,  to  make 
the  collection  ol  all  taxes  as  cheaply  as  may  be,  and  with  d^  little  annoy- 
ance as  possible.  The  monthly  appearance  of  the  tax-gatherer  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  offensive.  To  avoid  this  vexation,  to  simplify  the 
machinery,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  collection,  it  is  most  re8X)ectfdlly 
suggested  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  collection 
of  duty  that  is  now  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  to  the  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  or  to  permit  the  national  banks  whose  securities  are  held  bv 
the  Treasurer  and  from  the  interest  of  which  securities  he  can  enforce  the 
collection,  to  pay  all  their  taxes  semi-annually,  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  times  as  they  now  bylaw  pay  their  duty,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
tiie  United  States. 

TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  stocks  on  deposit  in  this  office, 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy,  belonging  to  the  Chick- 
asaw national  fund: 

State  of  Arkansas  6  pef  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1868 $90, 000  00 

State  of  Indiana  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1867 141, 000  00 

State  of  Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1870 6, 149  57 

State  of  Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1890. . ., 8, 350  17 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  6  per  cent,  bonds, 

dueinl881 612,00000 

Richmond  and  Danville  railroad  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due 

in  1876 100, 000  00 

State  of  Tennessee  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1890 104,  mO  00 

State  of  Tennessee  5 J  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1861 66, 660  66 

United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds,  loan  of  1847,  due  in  1867 .  61, 050  00 

United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds,  loan  of  1848,  due  in  1868 .  37, 491  80 

United  States  6  per  cent  bonds,  loan  of  1862,  due  in  1882 .  61, 000  00 

United  States  6  per  cent  bonds,  loan  of  1865,  due  in  1885 .  104, 100  00 

Total 1 ,  291 ,  808  20 

State  of  Illinois  6  jier  cent  bonds  due  in  1860  to  the  amount  of  $17,000, 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  State,  and  the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasuiy. 

All  the  other  stocks  above-named  have^  since  the  30th  June^  1868,  been 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contained  in  his  letter  bearing  date 
August  7, 1868. 
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Ikter^fthe  UH  of  ttodks  on  deporit  in  ihis  office  held  in.  tnmt  by  the  Becre- 
iary  of  ike  Treasury  belonging  to  ike  Smilktonianfund. 

State  of  Arkansas  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  1868 $538, 000  00 

United  States  6  per  cent  bonds,  due  in  1868 33, 400  00 

Bedeemed  and  money  paid  into  the  treasury 104, 061  64 

Total  reported  lastV^a^ 676,461  64 

13ie  redemptions  and  payments  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  as  follows: 

January  29, 1868,  United  States  stocks,  loan  of  1842 $48,061  64 

February  17, 1868,  Illinois  State  stock $10,000 

Febmary 27. 1868,  Illinois  State  stock 13,000 

March  14, 1868,  Illinois  State  stock 33,000 

56,000  00 

Total  redeemed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  fiscal  year.  104,061  64 
Bedeemed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  since,  United  States 
6  per  cent,  stocks 33,400  00 

Total  redeemed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  since  June 

30,1867 137,461  64 

Thia  leaves  on  deposit  only  the  first  named  amount 538, 000  00 

Total  amount  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  and  as  above..  675,461  64 


ISSUES  OF  KEW  CUBBENOY. 

United  States  legal-tender  notes  and  fractionai^^currency  notes  have 
been  issaed,  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  numbers  and  denominations, 
and  for  the  several  amounts,  as  follows : 

Hombenk  DenominatioiM.  Amonnts.  Totals. 

8, 112  of  one  thousand  dollars  is $8, 112, 000 

4, 064  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 2,032,000 

1,755, 348  of  two  dollars  is 3,510,696 

2,483,348  of  one  dollar  is 2,483,348 

Legal-tender  notes $16, 138,044 

19, 097, 364  of  fifty  cents  is 9,548,682 

39,864,000  of  twenty-five  cents  is 9,966,000 

55,300,000 of  ten  cente  is 5,530,000 

Fractional-currency  notes 26,044,682 

1^512, 236  pieces,  --l 1 

Total  issue  of  new  currency 41, 182, 726 

VJXVTES}  STATES  SEVEN  AND  THBEE-llENTH  NOTES.  j 

Statement  of  issues.  i  / 

l^im  series,  August  16, 1864 : 

383,952  of  fifties  is $18,197,600 

5W,  039  of  one  hundreds  is 56,603,900 

13  Ab 


/ 
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171, 666  of  &ve  hnndreds  is $85, 833, 000 

118, 528  of  one  thousands  is 118, 528, 000 

4, 166  of  five  thousands  is 20, 830, 000 

$299, 992, 500 

Second  series,  June  15, 1865 : 

182, 926  of  fifties  is 9, 146, 300 

338, 227  of  one  hundreds  is 33, 822, 700 

175, 682  of  five  hundreds  is 87, 841, 000 

179, 965  of  one  thousands  is 179, 965, 000 

4, 045  of  five  thousands  is 20,225, 000 

331,000,000 

Third  series,  July  15, 1865 : 

343, 320  of  fifties  is 17, 166, 000 

472, 080  of  one  hundreds  is 47, 208, 000 

108, 654  of  five  hundreds  is 54, 327, 000 

71, 879  of  one  thousands  is 71, 879, 000 

1, 684  of  five  thousands  is 8, 420, 000 

199,000,000 

Total  issues  by  series 829, 992, 600 

Becapitulatian  of  aUthe  issues. 

890, 198  of  fifties  is $44, 509,900 

1, 376, 346  of  one  hundreds  is 137, 634, 600 

456, 002  of  five  hundreds  is. 228, 001, 000 

370, 372  of  one  thousands  is 370, 372, 000 

9, 895  of  five  thousands  is : 49, 475, 000 

Total  issue  as  above 829, 992, 500 


BEDEMPTION  OF  SEVEN  AND  THSEE-TEKTH  NOTES. 

The  amount  of  seven  and  three-tenth  per  cent.  United  States  treasury 
notes  of  the  issues  of  the  years  1864  and  JL865  converted  into  United 
States  stocks,  or  redeemed  in  money  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  30, 1868,  was  as  follows : 

Firat  series,  August  15, 1864 $84, 342, 100 

Second  series,  June  15, 1865 244, 576, 500 

Third  series,  July  15, 1865 121,798,450 

Total  redemptions  during  the  fiscal  year 450, 717, 050 

Denominations. 

431,697  of  fifties.... $21,584,850 

724, 142  of  one  hundreds 72, 414, 200 

246, 976  of  five  hundreds 123,488,000 

206, 110  of  one  thousands 206, 110, 000 

5, 424  of  five  thousands 27, 120, 000 

Total,  as  above  stated,  for  the  year 450, 717, 050 
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Statement  of  redemptions^ 

FIRST  SERIES,  AUGUST  15,  1864. 

Redeemed  previous  to  Jnly  1, 1866. ...» $5, 480, 250 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1867 209,380,500 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868 84, 342, 100 

209, 217, 860 

SEGOM)  SERIES,  JUNE  15,  1865. 

Bedeemed  previous  to  July  1, 1866 $6, 881, 900 

In  year  ending  Avith  June  30, 1867 07, 500, 450 

k  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868 244, 570, 500 

318, 958, 850 

THIRD  SERIES,  JULY  15,  1865. 

Redeemed  previous  to  July  1, 1866 $11, 379,500 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1867 40,846,950 

hi  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868 121, 798, 450 

174, 024, 900 

RECAPITULATION  BY  YEARS. 

Eedeoned  previous  to  July  1,1866 .._ $23,750,650 

hi  year  ending  with  June30, 1867 317,733,900 

In  year  ending  with  June  30, 1868 450, 717, 050 

Total  redemptions 792,201,600 

Statement  by  series  of  the  numbers^  denominations,  and  amounts  of  the 
men-thirty  treasury  notes  that  were  outstanding  on  the  30th  of  June^ 

lo6o» 

TtRST  SERIES. 

J,  851  notes  of  fifty  doflars  is $192, 550 

3;081  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 308, 100 

294  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 147, 000 

92  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 92, 000 

7  notes  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 35, 000 

774,650 

•  ____________ 

SECOND  SERIES. 

14,487  notes  of  fifty  dollars  is $724,350 

25,538note8of  one  hundred  dollars  is 2,553,800 

7, 634  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 3, 817, 000 

4,616  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 4, 616, 000 

66  notes  of  five  thousand  doUarS is 330,000 


12, 041, 150 


THIRn  SERIES. 


72,616  notes  of  fifty  doflars  is $2, 630, 800 

^518notesof  one  hundred  dollars  is 7^651^800 
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14^251  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is $7, 125,600 

6^87  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 6, 787, 000 

156  notes  of  Ave  thousand  dollars  is 780.000 

$24,975,100 

Total  outstanding 37,790,900 

THE  THBEE  SEBESS  COMBINED. 

70,954  notes  of  fifty  dollars  is $3, 547, 700 

105,137  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 10,513,700 

22,179  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 11, 089, 500 

11,495  notes  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 11, 495, 000 

229  notes  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 1, 145, 000 

Total  outstanding 37,790,900 

Currenoy  destroyed  during  the  year  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Demand  notes $64,520  50 

Legal-tender  notes 26,855,156  20 

One-year  6  per  cent,  notes 336, 130  00 

Two-year  6  per  cent,  notes 208, 547  50 

Two-year  coupon  notes 65, 000  00 

Three-year  6  per  cent,  compound-inter- 

estnotes 80,166,751  00 

Gold  certificates 79,046,020  00 

Fractional  currency,  1st  issue 616, 443  66 

Fractional  currency,  2d  issue 1, 051, 751  86 

Fractional  currency,  3d  issue 19, 101, 143  03 

Discounts  on  the  above 31, 671  64 

$206,643,135  29 

Certificates  of  indebtedness $15,000  00 

Interest  on  the  same 713  43 

15, 713  43 

Bonds,  certificates,  notes,  and  fractional  currency,  that 

had  not  been  issued 663, 623, 866  87 

Balance  to  new  account 337, 139  45 

Total  amount  destroyed 770,619,856  04 

BEDEMPTION  Ain>  DESTBUGTION  AGGOXTNT. 

To  balance  from  1867 $504,86142 

To  redeemed  during  fiscal  year 206,343,741  78 

206,848,603  20 

(%w%,  Or.  r 

By  destroyed  in  fiscal  year $206,511,463  75 

Balance  to  new  account 337, 139  45 

206,848,603  20 
Discount  for  mutilations  on  above  redemptions.  ......  81, 671  54 
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CertLficates  of  indebtedness  and  interest  thereon $15, 713  43 

Statistical  matter  destroyed 563, 623, 866  87 

Total amomit destroyed 770,519,855  04 


Last  year  tiie  above  statement  footed $529, 104, 757  94 

Ineresse  Uiis  year  over  the  last  year  is 241, 415, 097  10 

770, 519, 855  04 


These  destmctions   have   involved  the   s^arate   examination    of 
117,229,939  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  each  representing  a  money  valne. 

Statemmtoffhereeeiptfar  redemptianj  afU^  of  (he  destnustion  of  the  ma^ar 
part  Aeriofy  of  dU  kinds  of  United  States  paper  monejfs  and  other  govern- 
ment teeuriHeSj  and  of  the  notes  of  all  the  national  banks  that  have  gone 
into  Uqnidatianj  ana  that  have  been  received  for  destrMCtionj  from  the 
Itfimning  and  including  June  30, 1868. 

United  States  moneys  destroyed — 

Before  Jnly  1,  1867 $786,548,239  78 

WiUiin  the  fiscal  year 206,511,463  75 

I>iso(nmt on  same 99,369  88 

$993,169,07?  41 

Broken  national  bank  notes  destroyed — 

Before  Jnly  1, 1867 30,330  00 

WitJiin  the  fiscal  year 493,272  15 

UsGoont  on  same 12  85 


Certificates  of  indebtedness — 

Befwe  Jnly  1, 1867 582,455,094  87 

Within  the  fiscal  year 15,713  43 


623, 615  00 


682,470,808  30 


Statistioal  secnrities  of  the  United  States — 

Before  Jnly  1, 1867 $882, 950, 738  50^ 

Within  the  fiscal  year 563,623,866  87^ 

1,446,574,605  38 

ntere  was  remaining  on  hand  on  the  30th  Jnne,  1868  337, 139  45 

Total  amount  receivedfrom  the  beginning  to  date. .      3, 023, 065, 241  54 

STiTEMENT  OF  BSDElfPTIONS    OF    CUBBENOY,  ETC.,  FB03C   THE    OOM- 

HENGEMENT. 

Cashj  Dr. 

For  TTnited  states  notes  and  fractional  currency $993,496,212  86 

For  national  bmok  notes  of  broken  banks 523, 615  00 

I  For  ecrtiftcatc«  of  indebtedness 682,470,808  30 

,  For  statistical  matter 1,446,574,605  38 


For  total  amount  received  for  destruction 3,023,065,24154 
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•  Cashy  Cr. 

By  United  States  notes  and  fractional  cnrrency  de- 
stroyed   $993, 059, 703  53 

By  discount  for  mutilations  on  same 99, 369  88 

By  notes  of  broken  national  banks  destroyed 523, 602  15 

By  discount  for  mutilations  on  same 12  85 

By  certificates  of  indebtedness  destroyed 682, 470, 808  30 

By  statistical  matter  destroyed 1, 446, 574, 605  38 

By  balance  of  money  on  hand,  carried  to  new  account  337, 139  45 

Total  amount  destroyed,  discounted  and  on  hand 3, 023, 065, 241  54 

These  destructions  required  the  separate  examination,  scrutiny  and 
count  of  442,137,927  pieces  of  money  and  other  securities. 

Discounts  on  mutilations  have  been  made  on  the  various  kinds  of  cur- 
rency and  for  amounts  as  follows : 

Demand  notes 92, 084  50 

Legal-tender  notes 64, 618  30 

One-year  5  per  cent,  notes 217  00 

Two-year  6  per  cent,  notes 162  60 

Two-year  6  per  cent,  coupon  notes 2  50 

Three-year  compound  interest  notes 480  00 

Postage  currency,  1st  issue 1 12, 215  87 

Fractional  currency,  2d  issue 7, 430  12 

Fractional  currency,  3d  issue 16, 008  68 

Money  redeemed,  but  not  destroyed 6, 260  41 

Total  discounts  from  the  beginning  bj^  kinds 99,369  88 

Discounts  in  year  1863 $615  27 

Discounts  in  year  1864 11, 393  93 

Discounts  in  year  1865 13, 108  09 

Discounts  in  year  1866 17, 813  36 

Discounts  in  year  1867 24, 767  69 

Discounts  in  year  1868 31,671  54 

,  Total  discounts  from  the  beginning  by  years  as  above.      99, 369  SS 

Statements  exhibitingj  by  denomiruitionsj  the  amount  paid,  the  amount 
discounted  for  mutilations^  and  the  total  amount  retired  oj  M  kinds  of 
currency  from  the  beginning  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1868. 


Denomixuitions. 


OLD  ISSUE  DEBIAND  HOTES. 

Five  dollars 

Ton  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

Totals 


Amonnfts  paid. 


$21,746,865  75 
19  979, 542  75 
18, 159, 679  50 


59,886,088  00 


Amounts  dis- 
counted. 


$471  75 
432  25 

1,180  50 


. 


2,084  50 


Total  retired. 


$21,747,337  50 
19,979,975  00 
18,160,860  00 


59,888,172  50 
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Statement — Contmued. 


Denominrntioiis. 


VKW  nSUB  LEGAL-TENDER  H0TE8. 

OnedoDar 

TwodoIlaiB 

FiTedollan.. 

TeodoUan 

Twenty  doUan 

Fifty  dollan • 

One  hundred  dollars.... 

FiTelnmdTed  dollars.... 

One  thoosand  dollars 

Totals 

On-TEAR  FIYB  PER  CENT.  HOTE8. 

TwdoDaa 

Twenij  dollars 

RftydoUais 

Onebnndrod  dollars 

Unknown........  ..••.••••....... 

Totals 

TWO-TEAE  FIVE  PER  OEHT.  NOTES. 

KftyddkiB 

Onehnsdred  dollars 

Totals 

TWO-TEAR  FIYB  PER  CENT.  COtTPON 
NOTES. 

Fifty  doDtis 

Onebnndred  dollars 

Kve  bondied  dollars 

Onetlioosand  doUws 

Uaknown 

Totals 

THREE-TEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  COM- 
POUND INTEREST  NOTES. 

TfodoUars 

Tventrdollus 

Rftydonaia 

Om  Imndred  doUan 

Flnbondred  dollars 

Onetboasand  dollars 

Totals 

fOnAQE  CURRENCY— FIRST  ISSUE. 

FiTeeentt 

T«Q  cents 

Tweaty-fiTo  cents • 

Fifty  cenU 

Totals 


Amounts  paid. 


•9,155, 
10, 109, 
33,266, 
25,653, 
11,399, 
2,013, 
2,616, 
11,356, 
70, 340, 


607  40 
633  55 
349  50 
851  75 
222  00 
270  00 
540  00 
700  00 
700  00 


176,110,874  20 


|6, 117, 349  00 

16,212,224  00 

8, 166, 105  00 

13,565,675  00 

90  00 


44,061,443  00 


16,703,967  50 
9,587,610  00 


16,291,597  50 


$5,885,247  50 
14,458,500  OU 
40,293,500  00 
89,283,000  00 
10,500  00 


149,930,747  50 


$21, 860, 663  00 
24,478,107  00 
40.086,970  00 
33,154,470  00 
57,327,000  00 
29,088,000  00 


211,987,210  00 


$1,156,882  74 
2,736,264  45 
4,035,573  16 
7,405,819  36 


15, 334, 539  73 


Amounts  dis- 
counted. 


$15,236  60 

10, 600  45 

11,193  00 

7,686  25 

6,558  00 

1,380  00 

1,260  00 

300  00 

300  00 


54t518  30 


$31  00 

116  00 

45  00 

25  00 


217  00 


•82,50 
90  00 


152  50 


$2  50 


2,50 


$1.'{7  00 

133  00 

160  00 

30  00 


480  00 


$1,374  56 
l,8n  35 
5,315  32 
3,648  64 


12,215  87 


Total  retired. 


f9,170, 
0, 120, 
33,277, 
25,860, 
11,405 
2,014, 
2,617, 
11,357. 
70,341, 


P46  00 
234  00 
542  50 
540  Ot) 
780  00 
650  00 
600  00 
000  00 
000  00 


176, 165, 392  50 


•6,117,380  00 

16,212,340  00 

8, 166, 150  00 

13,565,700  00 

90  00 


44,061,660  00 


•6,704,050  00 
9,587,700  00 


16,291,750  00 


•5, 885, 250  00 
14,458,500  00 
40,293  500  00 
89,283,000  00 
10,500  00 


149,930,750  00 


•21,850, 
24, 478, 
46,089, 
33,154, 
57, 327, 
29,088, 


800  00 
240  00 
150  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 


211,967,690  00 


•1,158,257  30 
2,738,141  80 
4,040,888  50 
7,409,408  00 


15,346,755  60 
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/SiWemeiit— Gontiiiued. 


Dwominatiopi, 


FRACnOVAL  CURRBMCnr— SECOND 
I88UK. 

FSTe  oenta , 

Ten  cents 

Twentj-fiye  cents 

Fifty  cents.... 

Totals 

FHACnOVAL  CORREHCT— THIRD 
ISSUE. 

Three  cents 

Five  cents 

Ten  cents 

Twent7*fi7e  cents 

Fifty  cents 

Totals , 


AnHNmts  paid. 


$1,979,134  41 
5, 000, 7*26  36 
6.671,118  14 
5,589,429  58 


19,940,408  43 


Amounts  dia> 
counted. 


$470,922  67 

451,317  48 

6, 876, 148  16 

14,441,885  26 

16,242,881  60 


38,483,155  17 


$1,612  09 
2,937  94 
1,403  61 
1, 476  48 


7,430  12 


$109  13 

275  62 

3,464  54 

5,267  24 

6,892  15 


16,006  68 


Total  retiied. 


$1,980,746  50 
5,003,664  30 
6, 672, 521  75 
5,390,906  00 


19,247,838  55 


$471,031  80 

451,593  10 

6,879,612  70 

14, 447, 152  50 

16,249,773  75 


38,499,163  85 


TTNITED  STATES  CUBBENGT. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  under  their  appropriate  heads  the  whole 
amonnt  of  i>i^r  money  that  has  been  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  fix>m  the  commencement  of  such  issues,  under  the  act  of 
July  llj  1861,  and  several  other  acts  since  passed,  up  to  and  including 
June  30, 1868,  the  amount  during  that  time  redeemed,  and  the  amount 
at  the  last  named  date  outstanding  by  kinds  and  denominations  rang- 
ing from  three-cent  to  five-thousand  dollar  notes : 

United  States  demand  notes. 


Denominations. 


Five  dollars... 
Ten  dollars.... 
Twenty  dollars 


Totals 

Dednet  for  discount  for  mntilations 


Issaed. 


$21,800,000 
20,030,000 
18,200,000 


Bedeemed. 


121,746,865  75 
19,979,542  75 
18. 159, 679  50 


60,030,000      59,886,068  00 


Total  of  actual  amount  outstanding. 


Outstanding. 


$53,134  25 
50, 457  25 
40,320  50 


143, 912  00 

2,084  50 


141,827  50 


This  balance  is  receivable  for  customs  and  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at 
the  treasury. 
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United  SkUes  UgalrUnder  notes. 


Denomina^ns. 


OnedoUar 

Twodollan 

Rredollan 

Tendolbkn..... 

TwentrdollAn ...... 

Fifijdollus 

Od0  hmidied  doUan. . 
Yxrt  fanndnd  dollan . 
Om  thoofand  doUan . 


Totals 

Bsdnet  for  new  notes  not  issned 

Amoont  sathorised  to  be  iaaned  . 
Mact  dinoiuits  for  mutUationB 


Retlamoinit 


iMoed. 


128,829,348 
26, 070, 696 
96.103,795 

106, 685, 040 
74, 999, 680 
97,508,800 
29,654,000 
44,048,000 

122, 084, 000 


551,983,359 


Redeemed. 


•9,156, 
10, 109, 
33,266, 
85,852, 
11,399, 
8, 013, 
2,616 
11,356, 
70,340, 


607  40 
683  55 
349  50 
8M  75 
228  00 
870  00 
540  00 
700  00 
700  00 


176,110,874  90 


Outstanding. 


$13,673, 
15,961, 
62,837, 
88,838, 
63,600, 
25,495, 
27,037, 
32,691, 
51,743, 


740  60 
068  45 
445  50 

188  25 
458  00 
530  00 
460  00 
300  00 
300  00 


375, 878, 484  80 
19, 878, 484  80 


356,000,000  00 
54,518  30 


355,945,481  70 


Fractiandl  eurrencjf-^ftrst  iesue. 


Denominations. 


Fire  cents 

Teneents 

Twenty-fiye  cents. 
Fiftjeente 


Totals 

Deduct  for  disconnt  for  mntilations. 


Issued. 


#2,248,889 
4,115,378 
5.825,698 
8,631,678 


Redeemed. 


$1,156,888  74 
8,736,964  45 
4,035,5rJ  18 
7, 405, 819  36 


80,215,631       15,334,539  73 


Total  of  actual  amount  outstanding. 


Outstanding. 


$1,086,006  26 
1,379,113  55 
1,190,118  88 
1.885,858  64 


4,881,091  27 
12,915  87 


4, 868, 875  40 


FraetUmdl  eurrencg~-'Seooniis9ue. 


Denominations, 


FinesBts 

TeDeoits 

Tw«ty4Te  cents 
Fiftj 


Issued. 


$2,776,198  60 
6,283,584  30 
7,618,341  85 
6,546,489  50 


Redeemed. 


$1,979,134  41 
5,000,786  36 
6,671,118  14 
5,589,489  52 


Totals 83.164,483  65      19,840,408  43 

Most  for  discounts  for  rouiQations 


Tolal  of  actual  amount  outstanding 


Outstanding. 


$796,994  19 

1,2122,657  94 

947,823  11 

956,999  98 


3,924,075  88 
7,430  19 


3,916,645  10 
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FraeHondl  currency — third  issue. 


DenominatioiiB. 


Three  cento 

Five  cents 

Ten  cento 

Fifteen  cento 

Twenty-five  cento. 
Ilfty  cento 


iBsned. 


$601,923  90 

657, 002  75 

12,018,560  10 

1,352  40 

23,291,699  75 

25,835,358  25 


Totals i    62,405,897  15 

Deduct  for  disconnto  for  mutilations 


Bedeemed. 


$470,922  67 

451, 317  48 

6,876,148  16 

(•) 
14,441,885  26 

16,242,881  60 


38,483,155  17 


Real  amount  ontstanding 


Outstanding. 


$131,001  23 

205,685  27 

5,142,411  94 

1, 352  40 

8,849,814  49 

9, 592, 476  63 


23,922,741  96 
16,008  68 

23,906,733  30 


*SiMGimeiiB. 

Tuxhyear  five  per  cent  notes. 


Denominatioiis. 

Issued. 

Redeemed. 

Fifty  dollars •.••...... 

$6,800,000 
9,680,000 

$6,703,987  50 
9,587,610  00 

$96,012  50 

One  hundred  dollars. .... .... «.  ...i- 

92,390  00 

Totals 

16,480,000 

16,291,597  50 

188,402  50 

Deduct  for  disoounto  for  mutilations  • 

152  50 

idini?..-...  ...••. 

Total  of  actual  amount  outotai 

188.250  00 

•'•*••©  *•••.. ...... 

Tujo-year  five  per  cent  catgpon  notes. 


Denominations. 


Fifty  dollars 

One  hundred  dollars . 
Five  hundred  dollars  . 
One  thousand  dollars. 


Totals 


Issued. 


$5,905,600 
14, 484, 400 
40, 302, 000 
89,308,000 


150, 000, 000 


Redeemed. 


$5,885,247  50 

14,458,500  00 
40,293,500  00 
89,283,000  00 


149,920,247  50 


Deduct  for  redeemed,  denominations  unknown 10, 500  00 

Deduct  for  discounto  for  mutilations 2  50 


Total  actual  amount  outotanding 


OutotandiDg. 


$20,352  50 

25,900  00 

8,500  00 

25.000  00 


79,752  50 


10,502  60 


69,250  00 


One-year  five  per  cent,  notes. 


Denominations. 


Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

Fifty  dollars. ....... 

One  hundred  dollars. 


Totals 


Issued. 


$6,200,000 

16,440,000 

8, 240, 000 

13, 640, 000 


44,520,000 


Redeemed. 


$6,117,349 

16,212,224 

8, 166, 105 

13,565,675 


44,061,353 


Deduct  for  redeemed,  denominations  unknown 90 

Deduct  for  discounto  for  mutilations 217 


Total  actual  amount  outotanding. 


Outotanding. 


$«2,651 

227,776 

73,895 

74,325 


458,647 


307 


458,340 
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'  United  States  six  per  cent  compaundAnterest  notes. 


DenominatioDB. 


TendoIIara 

Twenty  dollnn 

FtfijdoUan 

One  himdred  dollars  . 
Fiye  hundred  dollars . 
One  thousand  dollaxs. 


Totols 

Bedoei  discounts  on  mutilations 


Issued. 


123,285,200 
30, 125. 840 
60,824,000 
45, 094, 400 
67, 846, 000 
39, 420, 000 


266,595,440 


Bedeemed. 


$21,850,663 
24, 478, 107 
46, 088, 970 
33,154,470 
57, 327, 000 
29,088,000 


Outstanding. 


211,967,210 


Total  actual  amount  still  outstanding 


11,434,537 
5,647,733 
14,735,030 
11,939,930 
10,519,000 
10, 332, 000 


54,608,230 
480 

54,607,750 


Certificate  of  indebtedness — statement  of  amounts  issuedjredeemedj  a/nd  out- 
standing 


OLD  ISSUE 


Nombera  1  to  153,662,  of  $1.000 $153,662,000  00 

Knmbers  1  to  69,268,  of  $5,000 346,340,000  00 

Numbers  1  to  13,  various  amounts 1,591,241  65 


Less  100  numbers  intermitted,  of  $5,000 
each 

Less  500  numbers,  of  $5,000  each,  de- 
stroyed   


$501,603,241  65 


500,000  00 
2,500,000  00 


3,000,000  00 


Total  of  first  series  issued 498,593,241  65 

I9EW  ISSX7E. 

Snmbers  1  to  15,145,  of  $1,000 $15,145,000  00 

Xnmbers  1  to  9,603,  of  $5,000 48,015,000  00 

63,160,000  00 

Toted  issues  of  both  series  from  commencement. .     561,753,241  65 


Bedeemed  to  June  30, 1867 $561,716,241  65 

Redeemed  since,  to  June  30, 1868 15,000  00 

Btai  outstanding,  to  June  30, 1868 23,000  00 

661,753,241  65 


Of  the  $23,000  remaining  uniedeemed,  $15,000  has  been  caveated. 

Interest  paid  on  redemption  up  to  June  30, 1867 $20,739,853  22 

Interest  paid  in  this  fiscal  year 713  43 

20,740,500.  *G5 
For  principal  redeemed  as  above  stated 501,730,241  Go 

Total  principal  and  interest  paid  to  July  1, 1868.     582,470,808  30 
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There  were  issued  by  the  govenunent  dnring  the  rebeUion  13  distinct 
kinds  of  paper  money.  Eleven  of  these  kinds  have  ceased  to  be  used 
as  currency.  •  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  each  outstand- 
ing: 

OUTSTANBINa  CIBCULATION. 

Legal-tendernotes $355,945,481  70 

Fractional  currency 32,692,253  80 

Total  in  use  as  a  circxdating  medium 388,637,735  50 

Demandnotes $141,827  50 

One-year  5  per  cent,  notes 458,340  00 

Two-year  5  per  cent  notes 188,250  00 

Two-year  five  per  cent  coupon  notes 69,250  00 

Three-year  6  per  cent  compound  interest 

notes 54,607,750  00 

Seven  and  three-tenths  interest  notes. . .  37,790,900  00 

Gold  certificates 17,678,640  00 

Three  Fjer  cent  certificates 65,230,000  00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 23,000  00 

Total  out  of  use  as  a  circulating  medium 176,187,957  50 

O^otal  amount  of  all  kinds  outstanding 564,825,693  00 

The  payments  for  the  army,  less  repayments  in  each  year,  for  the  eight 
years  from  1861  to  1868,  both  tdclusive,  were  in  the  years  and  for  the 
amounts  as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  1861 $22,981,150  44 

In  1862 394,368,407  36 

In  1863 599,298,600  83 

In  1864 690,791,842  97 

In  1865 1,031,323,360  79 

In  1866 284,449,70182 

In  1867 95,224,416  63 

In  1868 123,246,648  62 

Total  actual  payments  in  the  eight  years 3,241,684,128  46 

Thepajinentsforthearmyin  1860 were.  $16,409,737  10 
Multiplied  by  8  for  the  eight  years 8 

Would  have  made  the  payments  in  ordinary  times  only .     131,277,896  80 

Leaves  an  excess  on  account  of  the  rebdlion  of 3,110,406,231  66 

The  payments  on  account  of  tiie  navy  for  eight  years,  fh)m  1861  to  186B, 
both  inclusive,  less  the  repayments,  were  for  the  years  and  for  the  amounts 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  1861 $12,420,887  89 

In  1862 42  668,277  09 

In  1863 63^21,963  64 

In  1864 :....: 85,725,994  67 

In  1865 1 122,612,945  29 

In  1866 43  324,118  52 
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In  1867 $31,034,011  04 

In  1868 25,775,502  72 

Total  actual  payments  in  the  eight  years 426,783,76b  86 

The  payments  for  the  navy  in  1860 $11,514,064  96 

Multiply  by  8  for  the  eight  years 8 

Would  have  made  the  payments  as  ordinarily 82,119,719  68 

Leaves  an  excess  on  account  of  the  rebellion 334,663,981  18 


The  payments  on  acootint  of  military  pensions  in  each  year  of  the  eight 
years  from  1861  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  were  for  the  years  and  for  the 
amoonts  as  follows,  viz: 

Inl861 $758,160  16 

In  1862 803,289  73 

In  1863 932,886  29 

lnl864 4,902,651  01 

In  1865 9,191,187  02 

In  1866 ,..  13,483,665  19 

In  1867 19,448,088  69 

Inl868 23,987,469  14 

Total  actual  payments  in  the  eight  years 73,507,387  23 

"Die  payments  in  1861  were $758,160  16 

HidtipUed  by  8  for  eight  years 8 

Woold  have  made  the  payments  in  ordinary  times  only . .  6,065,201  28 

Leavesthe  excess  caused  by  the  rebellion.....' 67,442,185  95 


Hie  payments  on  account  of  naval  pensions  in  each  year  of  the  eight 
years,  firom  1861  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  were  in  the  years  and  for  the 
amoonts  as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  1861 $16^932  95 

hl862 122,798  54 

hi  1863 185,188  36 

In  1864 184,755  04 

hi  1865 7,222,424  59 

hi  1866 3,371,058  33 

hi  1867 3,328,795  46 

hi  1868 890,828  69 

Total  actual  payments  in  the  eight  years -. .  16,468,781  96 

The  payments  were  in  1861 $162,932  95 

Hnltiplied  by  8  for  the  eight  years 8 

Would  have  made  these  payments  in  ordinary  times  only.  1,303,463  60 

Leaves  the  excess  caused  by  the  rebellion  at 14,165,318  36 
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Statement  made  from  Uie four  foregoing  tables  j  ehomng  ike  a^ctualpaymmts  in 
money  raised  by  taxationj  over  and  above  the  present  public  debt^for  the 
purposes  of  the  army  ana  navy y  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenditures  for 
those  two  branches  of  the  public  service  for  the  eight  years  preceding  July  1, 

1868. 

Paid  to  the  army  in  excess  of  ordinary  times $3,110,406,231  66 

Paid  to  the  navy  in  excess  of  ordinary  times i.       334,663,981  18 

Paid  for  army  pensions  in  excess  of  ordinary  times  . .         67,442,185  95 
Paid  for  naval  pensions  in  excess  of  ordinary  times . .         14,165,318  36 
Paid  for  loss  of  horses  in  the  military  service  in  1865, 
1866  and  1867 1,781,548  46 

Total  payments  to  the  army  and  navy  in  8  years    3,528,459,265  61 
For  pnbUc  debt,  March  4, 1861 68,482,686  19 

Total  debt  before  the  war  and  for  the  military  siQce. .    3,596,941,951  80 


Public  debt  on  the  Ist  August,  1868 $2,633,588,756  81 

Less  Pacific  raiboad  bonds $32,210,000  00 

Less  cadi  in  treasury 110,054,276  14 

142,264,276  14 

Actual  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  August, 

1868 2,491,324,480  07 

Money  raised  by  taxation  for  tlie  ai^y  and  navy  in 

eight  years  from  June  30, 1861,  to  tTune  30, 1868. . .    1,105^617,471  13 

Total  amount  expended  on  army  and  navy  in  8  years    3,596,941,951  80 

Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  devoted  much  space  to  tables  of  com- 
parison of  the  business  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  fiscal  year  that  closed  June  30,  1868,  and  the  year  preceding  it, 
and  with  other  fiscal  years  going  back  to  June  30, 1861,  when  the  offic^ 
was  in  my  charge,  with  a  view  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  the  treasury  then  and  now,  tlie  suggestion  presented 
itself  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  compare  the  whole  business  transac- 
tions of  the  office  for  the  year  closing  with  June  30. 1860,  only  eight  yeais 
since,  and  the  last  before  the  rebellion^  with  the  year  for  which  this 
report  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  domg  this  most  effectually,  the 
whole  report  of  my  rebel  predecessor  is  herein  reproduced  in  the  words 
and  figures  as  follows: 

Treasury  of  the  Uiutbd  States, 

November  30,  1860. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  instractions,  I  have  the  honor  to  rabmit  the  following  sun- 
manr  of  the  business  of  this  office  daring  the  fiscal  year  endingJone  30, 1860. 
The  amount  covered  into  the  treasoxy  during  the  year  by  3,335  warrants  was : 

From  customs,  lands,  and  miscellaneous  sources |77»050,807  94 

From  Interior  Department 251,950  98 

From  War  Department 1.53»,073® 

From  Navy  Department 1,701,412  97 

Total ,.    80|,543^30571 

Which  includes  repayments  of  previous  advances  and  amounts  transfexred  finomoneappio* 
priaiion  tfl  another  in  adjusting  the  balances  of  settled  aooounts.      ^ 
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The  payments  duiing  the  same  period  <m  12,924  waxrants  and  bj  13,875  dnfta  irece : 

For  dvil,  diplomatic,  public  debt,  and  miBcellaneouB $45,796,058  95 

For  Interior  Department 4,304,068  47 

For  War  Department , 17,948,810  92 

For Narr Department ! 13,216,377  93 

Total 81,265,316  27 


Wbieh  aUo  inclndes  payments  for  transfers  of  balances  in  adjusting  settled  accoants. 

The  smoant  received  at  the  sereral  ofiSces  of  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 

Post  Office  Department  was $11,340,805  04 

And  theamonnt  of  6,600  post  office  warrants 10,360,824  05 

Balance  at  the  credit  of  the  said  department,  subject  to  draft  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
{1,022,293  06. 

The  ram  of  $15,895,400,  has  been  removed  from  one  depository  to  another  during  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  coined,  or  for  making  disbursements  for  the  public  service. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  transfer  drafts  were  issued  to  authorize  the  movement  of 
thb  amount,  part  of  which  was  effected  by  actual  transportation,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
common  practice  of  exchange,  whereby  much  expense  was  avoided  and  a  premium  obtained 
oa  a  cciuiderable  portion. 

The  practice  of  holding  moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  at  the  credit  of  and  subject  to 
the  orders  of  disbnraing  ^cen,  continues  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  has  been  extended  con- 
nderably  ever  since  the  report  of  last  year. 

The  receipts  in  the  money  branch  of  this  office  on  treasury  account  proper,  from  all  sources 
^aJD^  the  year,  amounted  to  $7,8S4, 737  98,  of  which  $5,026,000,  was  trapsferred  to  it  without 
expense  by  means  of  2,606  checks  given  in  exchange  for  coin  paid  in  advance.  Treasury  drafts 
aaxnmtiog  to  $7,377,200  42  have  been  satisfied,  either  with  coin  or  by  bein^  entered  to  the 
credit  of  disbuning  officers.  Sixty-five  accounts  have  been  kept  ^ith  disbursing  officera,  and 
It  least  16,000  of  their  checks  paid,  amounting  to  $7,191,000. 

lo  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  office,  we  issued  during  the  year  22,787  treasury 
Doto,  amounting  to  $19,345,200. 

Mj  recent  connection  with  this  office,  and  consequent  want  of  personal  knowledge  of  the 
opcfitioiM  set  forth  above,  disqualify  me  from  speaking  of  them  decidedly,  but  I  am  satisfied,  ' 
bj  what  I  have  seen  since  my  accession,  that  all  the  cmties  were  performed  before,  as  they 
uTe  been  since,  with  highly  commendable  despatch  and  accuracy. 

W.  C.  PRICE. 
Treasurer  United  States, 

Hod.  Howell  Cobd,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

SPECIMEN  FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY. 

There  has  been  sold  at  ftill  face- value  prices,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
^nictional  currency,  for  specimens,  with  faces  and  backs  printed  sep- 
^tely,  and  little,  if  any,  of  which  will  ever  be  returned  for  payment, 
120^17  05. 

EXCHANGE. 

There  has  been  received  into  the  treasury,  since  a  separate  account 
ba«  been  kept  thereof,  for  premiums  on  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange,  as 
follows: 

Prior  to  July  1, 1867 $66,410  31 

In  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30, 1868 24,148  38 

Total  receipts  for  exchange 90,658  69 

CONSCIENCE  FUND. 

There  has  been  received  into  the  treasury  in  various  ways,  from  vari- 
OQs  unknown  persons,  and  in  various  sums,  from  a  single  cent  upward, 
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sinoe  November,  1883,  ftom  which  time  a  separate  acooimt  has  been  kept 
thereof,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Prior  to  July  1,  1867 $47,578  49 

In  fiscal  year  dosiiig  with  June  30,1868 49,114  11 

Total  receiyed  since  separate  account  has  been  kept. .    96,692  60 


POST  OFFICE  DEPABTMENT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  and  on  account  of  the  Post  QfBce 
Deparbnent  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follows: 

Cash^  Dr. 

Balance  brought  forward  from  last  year's  account $2,003,345  25 

Beceived  at  Washington,  D.  G $269,100  02 

Beceived  at  Boston,  Ma«s. 673,616  61 

Beceived  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 4,202,691  01 

Beceived  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 534,054  00 

Beceived  at  St  Louis,  Mo 327,145  07 

Beceived  at  Sm  Frandsoo,  Gal 1,110,832  26 

Beceived  at  Charleston,  8.  G 188,291  90 

Beceived  at  2^ew  Orleans,  La. 435,729  94 

Beceived  at  Denver,  Gol 5,212  12 

Beceived  at  BufGalo,  N.  Y 729  66 

Beceived  at  Chicago,  111 20,000  t)0 

Beceived  at  Olympia,  W.  T 18  00 

Beceived  at  Loiflsville,  Ky 656  22 

Beceived  at  Pittsburg^  Pa. 1,299  22 

Beceived  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 15  90 

Beceived  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa 242  50 

Beceived  at  St  Paul,  Minn 1,818  00 

Beceived  at  Little  Bock,  Ark.. 1,083  84 

Iteceived  at  Ealeigh,  N.  0 2,657  24 

Beceived  at  Galveston,  Texas 19  99 

Beceived  at  PortlandjOregon.! 775  62 

Beceived  at  Norfolk,  Va. 719  71 

Beceived  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 58  84 

Beceived  at  Savannah,  6a. 784  79 

Beceived  at  Nashville,  Tenn 440  52 

Beceived  at  Concord,  N.  H 20  00 

Beceived  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 194  43 

Beceived  at  Bichmond,  Ya. 28  67 

Beceived  at  Westchester,  Pa. 45  00 

Beceived  at  San  Antonio,  Texas 104  00 

Beceived  at  Enoxville,  Tenn 190  50 

Beceived  at  First  NatlBank,  Washington  . .  2,168  95 

' 7,780,744  53 

For  amount  of  old  warrants  cancelled 1,420  00 

Total ,   9,786,609  78 


:^' 
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T^arrants  were  issued  on  the  varioas  offices,  and  for  the  aggregate 
amoants,  as  follows : 

On  Treasurer  of  the  United  states,  Washington $308,719  46 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  Boston 674,943  64 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York 5,672,756  40 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  Philadelphia 637,821  15 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  St.  Louis 450,213  93 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco ^ 393,143  92 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  Charleston 236,964  53 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  New  Orleans 546,668  23 

On  assistant  treasurer  at  Denver 829  47 

On  designated  depositaiy  at  Baltimore 620  14 

On  designated  depositary  at  Buffalo 3,426  65 

On  designated  depositaiy  at  Chicago 16,424  12 

On  designated  depositary  at  Louisville 1,136  89 

On  designated  depositary  at  Pittsburg 3,498  14 

On  designated  depositary  at  St.  Paul 1,135  14 

On  First  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines 242  50^ 

On  First  National  Bank  of  Washington 1,945  50> 

On  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Little  Eock 53  41 

On  City  National  Bank  of  Grand  Eapids 364  60' 

On  Baleigh  National  Bank  of  Baleigh 524  0& 

8,851,431  87 

Paid  foT  suspended  warrants  on  New  Orleans 2,261  57 

Balance  in  cash  to  new  account 931,816  34 

Total 9,785,509  78 


EEOAPITULATION. 

Oa8hy  Dr. 

To  cash  balance  from  year  ending  June  30, 1867 $2,003,345  25 

Beceipts  from  x>ostmasters,  government  of   the  United 

States,  and  others 7,^80,744  53 

Warrants  cancelled  and  money  redeposited 1,420  00 

Total 9,785,509  78 

Cashy  Cr. 

By  5,192  warrants  paid  by  drafts $8,851,431  87 

i^ugpended  warrants  on  New  Orleans  paid 2,261  57 

Balance  to  new  account 931,816  34 

Ttotal 9,785,509  78 


HOIVETS  DBAWN  FBOM  THE  TBEAStiBY. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  that 
were  not  receipts  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  were  appropriated 
for  its  use  by  Congress  under  the  several  laws  as  specified,  and  at  the 
times  and  for  the  amounts  as  follows: 

14  Ab 
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Under  chapter  41  of  the  laws  of  1867,  passed  February  18, 1867 : 

Julv  11,  1867,  Treasury  warrant  No.  704 $225, 000  00 

October  5,  1867,  Treasury  warrant  No.  1068 . . , 225, 000  00 

January  11,  1868,  Treasury  warrant  No.  33 225, 000  00 

April  1,  1868,  Treasury  warrant  No.  380  - 225, 000  00 

900, 000  00 

For  overland  mail  and  marine  transportation  to  Califor- 
nia under  the  same  act  for  mail  steamship  service 
between  San  Franciscp  and  Japan  and  China,  Octo- 
ber 24, 1867,  Treasury  warrant  No.  1156 $41, 666  66 

Under  the  same  act  for  mail  steamship  service  between 
United  States  and  Brazil  November  2, 1867,  by  Treas- 
ury warrant  No.  1227 150,000  00 

Under  acts  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 1847,  and  March 
3, 1851,  for  compensation  for  mail  service  performed 
for  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  other  departments 
and  offices  of  the  government  November  6, 1867,  Treas- 
ury warrant  No.  1237,  accumulation  of  years 1, 000, 000  00 

Upder  the  act  of  July  30, 1867,  for  carrying  the  mails  on 
roads  established  by  the  39th  Congress,  1st  session,  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1867 — January  25, 1868,  Treas- 
ury warrant  No.  99 486, 525  00 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 1847,  and 
March  3, 1851,  for  compensation  for  mail  service  per- 
formed for  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  other 
departments  and  offices  of  the  government — ^April  2, 
1868,  Treasury  warrant  No.  385 1,400,000  00 

Total  received  fix)m  the  government 3, 978, 191  66 

The  last  named  sum,  received  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  various  services  i)erformed  for  it  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, is  a  part  of  the  receipts,  and  also  of  the  expenditures,  as  stated  in 
the  foregoing  tables. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  as  afore- 
stated,  there  has  been  received  by  postmasters  on  account  of  letter  post- 
age, newspapers  and  pamphlets,  registered  letters,  emoluments,  stamps, 
dead  letters,  internal  revenue,  fines  and  miscellaneous;  and  there 
has  Ix^en  paid  out  again  on  the  orders  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
drawn  on  postmasters  for  compensation  to  postmasters,  ship,  steam- 
boat and  way  letters,  transportation  of  mails,  wrapping  paper,  office 
furniture,  advertising,  mail  bags,  blanks,  agents  and  assistants,  mail 
locks,  keys  and  stamps,  mail  depredations  and  special  agents,  clerks  for 
office,  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  letter  carriers,  dead 
letters,  foreign  mails,  and  miscellaneous,  a  like  amount  for  the  aggregate 
sums,  and  for  and  in  the  quarters  in  the  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1867 $3,293,605  42 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1867 3, 344, 164  93 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1868 3,459,914  84 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 3,686,164  85 

Total  of  such  receipts  and  expenditoies  in  fiscal  year    13, 683, 910  03 
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MONEY  LETTERS  FROK  POSTMASTERS. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  retam  of  wom-ont  and  defaced  fractional  cur- 
rency to  the  treasury,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  instructions 
to  postmasters,  requiring  them  to  receive  all  such  currency,  and  to  for- 
ward it,  in  sums  of  three  dollars  or  more,  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  money  packages  received  by  mail,  during  the  fiscal 
year,  averaged  over  one  hundred  to  every  executive  day;  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Complaints  reach  this  office  almost 
daily  of  the  loss  of  such  money  letters.  These  alleged  losses  have  been, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  of  letters  that  were  not  registered,  and  in 
that  case  the  letter  was  traced  to  the  post  office  in  this  city.  The  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  permits  all  communications  by  mail,  including  these 
money  packages,  to  come  free  of  postage  to  the  T^asurer  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  does  not  authorize  a  postmaster  to  register  such  letters, 
except  on  the  payment  of  the  extra  charge  for  its  registration.  Now,  as 
it  is  desirable  that  this  defaced  currency  should  be  returned  to  the  treas- 
Qiy,  and  as  it  is  made  compulsory  on  postmasters  to  so  return  it,  and  as 
tiiey  are  obliged  to  do  this  at  their  own  risk  of  loss,  and  without  pay  for 
the  service,  it  seems  but  fair  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  register 
all  money  letters  from  themselves  to  the  Treasurer  or  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  without  charge.  The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
such  free  registration  of  their  money  letters  is,  therefore,  most  respect- 
folly  recommended. 

OFFICIAL  COREESPOTa)ENCE. 

There  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year,  through  the  mails,  99,150 
official  letters.  Of  this  number  31,075  contained.money  or  bonds.  There 
were  received  by  express  in  the  cash  division  3,872,  and  in  the  redemp- 
tion division  18,036  packages  containing  money.  There  were  sent  by 
mail  87,905  letters,  of  which  copies  were  kept.  Of  these  6,080  were 
in  manuscript,  and  the  remainder  were  partially  printed  and  partially 
written  in  42  different  kinds  of  blank  forms,  many  of  these  containing 
checks  or  money,  and  copies  of  all  of  them  are  preserved  in  bound 
books ;  34,022  additional  contained  drafts  payable  to  order,  and  no  other 
endosnre.  There  were  sent  by  express  16,462  money-packages.  The 
accomit  stated  in  figures  stands  thus: 

Beceived  by  express  containing  money  in  cash  division 3, 872 

Beeeived  by  express  containing  money  in  redemption  division.  18, 636 

Received  by  mail  containing  money  or  bonds 31, 075 

Beceived  by  mail  containing  no  money 68, 075 

Total  of  letters  and  money  packages  received 121, 658 

There  were  transmitted  as  follows: 

By  mail,  inmanuscript 6, 680 

By  mafl,  drafts  payable  to  order 34, 022 

By  express,  money-packages 16, 462 

By  mail,  printed  forms  filled  up 81, 225 

Total  of  letters  and  money  packages  sent 138, 389 

Most  of  the  printedform  letters  contained  money  or  checks. 
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UNCLAIMED  INTESEST  ON  GOVERNMENT  BEGISTEBED  STOCKS. 

From  year  to  year,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  beginning  in  1843,  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  accumulated  ibr  unclaimed 
dividends  belonging  to  a  large  number  of  unknown  persons  for  interest 
due  on  register^  United  States  stocks,  which  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate, excluding  such  as  had  not  been  due  over  one  year,  and  such  sjt^ 
the  parties  in  whose  name  it  stood  knew  of,  an  amount  aggregating 
$65,551,04  in  coin.    This  is  an  amount  not  much  in  excess  of  that 
received  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  to  the  credit  of  the  "Conscience 
fund."    There  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  government  sbould 
not  be  at  least  as  just  and  honest  to  those  of  its  citizens  to  whom  money 
is  due  from  it,  as  the  repentant  individuals  had  proved  themselves  who 
had  made  this  restitution  to  the  government.    The  Secretary  will  recol- 
lect that  on  stating  these  facts  to  him,  and  the  further  fact  that  certain 
persons,  claim  agents  and  others,  outside  of  the  department^  had  some- 
how obtained  knowledge  of  these  dues,  and  were  procuring  powers  of 
attorney  from  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  this  money,  and  that  these 
attorneys  had  commenced  collecting  the  same,  at  a  chargeibf  from  10  to 
50  per  cent,  to  their  principals  for  the  service,  that  he  verbally  instructed 
the  treasurer  to  give  the  fact  that  this  interest  remained  due  and 
unclaimed,  to  the  public.    In  compliance  with  these,  your  instmctions, 
the  reporters  for  the  newspax)ers  were  furnished  with  the  statement,  and 
it  was  very  generally  published  that  notice  would  in  some  way  be  given 
the  parties  interested.    This  notice  effectually  and  at  once  closed  the 
business  of  the  50  per  cent.  si>eculating  attorneys.     A  clerk  was  then 
specially  assigned  to  the  duty  to  ascertain,  if  x>ossible,  the  places  of  the 
residence  of  all  the  parties  entitled  to  receive  any  dividend  on  stocks 
that  had  been  standing  to  tJieir  credit  for  one  year  or  more. 

Letters  have  been  addressed  to  358  individuals,  corporations  and  firms; 
317  such  have  responded,  and  there  has  already  been  paid  to  these  nearly 
one-half  of  the  amount  that  remained  so  unclaimed^  viz.:  $32,3G2  08,  in 
gold.  There  is  still  a  list  containing  809  names  oi  persons  whose  resi- 
dence cannot  be  ascertained,  to  whom  there  is  due  the  balance  remain- 
ing unpaid  of  $33,188  9G.  The  knowledge  that  this  intei'est  is  due  would, 
no  doubt,  reach  most  of  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  if  a  full 
list  of  the  names  and  the  amounts  due  each  respectively  shoidd  be  pub- 
lished. But  this  would  require  an  expenditure  of  money  for  which  there 
is  no  appropriation  by  law. 

It  is,  thei-efore,  most  respectfully  suggested  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
pass  a  law  authorizing  and  directing  3ie  publication  annually,  on  a  day 
to  be  named  in  the  law,  in  one  or  more  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country,  a  lull  list  of  the  names  to  whom  due,  and  the  amounts  of  all 
such  dividends  that  have  remained  due  and  unclaimed  for  one  year  or 
more.  So  long  as  the  government  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  interest  for 
the  use  of  money,  the  interest  on  these  unclaimed  dividends  would,  do 
doubt,  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  advertising.  All 
dividends  that  should  remain  unclaimed  for  one  year  after  three  coni 
secutive  annual  publications  thereof,  might  be  covered  into  the  treasury.' 
This  coTU'se  would  certainly  indemnify  the  government  for  all  the  cost 
of  advertising. 

OUTSTAiroiNG  JLIABILITIES  ACCOUNT. 

Under  ihe  act  entitled  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  ito 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,'^  passed  May  2^  18W, 
thei*e  has  been  covered  into  the  treasury  to  the  proper  appropnationi 
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and  to  tiie  credit  of  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  varions  amonnts 
60  covered  in,  at  the  times  and  &om  the  sources  as  follows,  viz: 

Treasurer's  drafts  in  3d  quarter  of  1866 $87, 472  75 

Treasurer's  drafts  in  4th  quarter  of  1866 68, 756  16 

Treasurer's  drafts  in  Ist quarter  of  1867 7,017  00 

Treasurer's  drafts  in  2d  quarter  of  1868 8, 857  03 

172, 102  94 
Disbursing  officers'  checks  in  4th  quarter  of  1867 940  01 

Total  amount  covered  in  since  the  passage  of  the  law . .     173, 042  95 


It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  large  amount  so  covered  in  nearly  the 
whole  was  on  unclaimed  amounts  due  on  drafts  payable  to  various  per- 
sons, that  were  issued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  amounts  so  covered  in  that  were  due  individuals  on  the  checks  of 
disbursing  officers  were  insignificantly  small,  aggregating  less  than 
11,000. 

The  statement  of  the  account  is  as  follows,  to  wit:  ' 

Govered  in  on  drafts  issued  by  the  Treasurer $172, 102  94 

Covered  in  on  checks  issued  by  disbursing  officers 940  01 

Total  amount  covered  in  to  June  30, 1868 173, 042  95 

There  has  been  paid  to  persons  entitled  thereto $3, 970  73 

Eemaining  unclaimed  in  treasury  June  30, 1868 169,072  22 

Total  as  above  stated  ascovered  in 173, 042  95 


It  is  a  noticeable  £act  that  of  the  large  amount  that  has  been  covei-ed 
into  the  treasury,  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  has  since,  although 
nearly  two  years  have  elapsed,  been  drawn  out  and  paid  to  tne  persons 
to  whom  it  belonged. 

It  is  believed  that  if  an  efficient  system  should  be  inaugurated,  whereby 
all  government  disbursing  officers  should  be  compelled  strictly  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  large  sums  would  be  covered  into 
the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  i)ersons  entitled  thereto,  and  that  in 
de&olt  of  being  claimed  by  such  x)ersons,  would  innure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  jieople  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  regulation  were  to  be  established  compelling  all  government  dis- 
bursing <^cers  to  remit  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  treasury,  with  their 
voQcbcTs  and  statements  of  their  accounts,  a  detailed  schedule  setting 
forth  the  number,  date,  amount,  on  what  particular  office  dru\\Ti,  and  to 
whom,  and  for  which  particular  voucher  given,  of  all  checks  issued  by 
such  officer;  and  then,  if  all  depositaries  and  agents  of  the  govenimcnt, 
Ik?  they  the  Treasurer,  assistant  treasurers,  designated  depositaries,  or 
national  banks  acting  as  such,  should  be  required  at  stated  periods  to 
forward  all  the  checks  of  government  disbursing  officers  that  had  been 
paid  by  them,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  such  disbursing  officer,  to 
the  pn^)er  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department;  in  order  that  each  cheek 
niight  be  put  on  file  with  the  voucher  for  which  it  was  given,  there  would 
then  be  a  perfect  cheek  on  all  government  officers,  and  it  is  believed  that 
hirge  sums  that  are  now  lost  would,  under  such  regulations,  be  saved  to 
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the  true  owners  of  the  same,  or  to  the  people.  .The  present  law  works 
well  so  far  as  it  goes.  With  the  additional  requirements  as  suggested, 
and  with  the  change  recommended  in  my  last  report,  so  that  any  out- 
standing liability  may  be  covered  into  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  instead  of  three  years  as  now,  it  will  accomplish  all  the  benefits 
that  were  anticipated  from  its  passage. 

MODES    OF   DESTRUCTION    OF    UNITED    STATES  NOTES   AND   NATIONAL 

BANK  NOTES. 

As  Congress  failed  to  act  upon  my  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  national  bank  notes,  and  as  I  consider  them  of  great  importance 
to  the  banks  and  to  the  government,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  I  desire 
to  again  say  what  I  said  in  my  last  annual  report.  Ko  mote  sx)ecific 
mode  for  the  destruction  of  any  United  States  notes  that  had  become 
mutilated,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  use,  occurs  in  any  one  of  the  acts 
authorizing  the  issue  of  such  notes,  than  that  ^^they  shall  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed.*^ 

Originally,  by  a  treasury  regulation,  all  government  securities,  whether 
bonds,  dertihcales,  notes,  or  fractional  currency,  were  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing. It  was  soon  found  that  this  mode  of  destruction  was  not  only  unsafe, 
because  of  a  liability  to  have  the  mutilated  notes  go  out  of  the  chimney- 
top,  but  that  it  was  a  wicked  waste  of  much  excellent  material,  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  regulation  was  thereupon  changed,  and  all  such  government  securi- 
ties as  are  destined  for  destruction  are  now,  and  have  ever  since  been, 
destroyed  by  maceration. 

The  mutilated  securities,  after  cancellation  by  punching  and  cutting, 
are  placed  in  a  large  revolving  iron  cylinder,  which  is  then  securely 
locked  with  three  locks,  the  keys  to  the  respective  locks  being  kept  one 
each  by  the  three  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  witness  their 
destruction.  While  so  locked  in  the  cylinder,  they  are  treated  through 
a  flexible  tube  and  an  opening  in  tlie  gudgeon  with  chemicals  and  steaiu, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  macerated  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  The 
committee  then  unlock  the  cylinder,  and  certify  to  the  total  destruction 
of  the  securities.  The  daily  product  of  this  operation  is  worth  between 
$300  and  $400  dollars  in  money. 

By  the  "Act  to  provide  a  national  currency,''  which  was  passed  while 
the  practice  of  burning  United  States  notes  was  still  in  vogue,  and  copy- 
ing after  the  treasury  regulations  then  in  force,  it  was  provided  by  the 
32d  section  of  that  act,  in  reference  to  the  retiring  of  mutilated  national 
bank  notes,  that  they  "  shall  be  burned  to  ashes."  The  same  reasons 
that  existed  for  the  change  from  burning  to  maceration  as  to  United 
States  securities,  apply  witili  equal  force  to  the  notes  of  the  national 
banks,  and  in  an  esi>ecial  manner  to  those  of  the  banks  that  have  failed, 
and  for  the  redemption  of  whose  notes  the  government  has  thereby 
become  liable.  Such  a  change  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  two 
separate  committees  and  two  distinct  establishments  now  kept  up  for 
the  destruction  of  two  kinds  of  currency.  ^  , 

A  change  in  the  national  currency  act,  to  make  it  conform,  in  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  Hieir  mutilated  circulating  notes,  to  the  practice  ot 
the  Treasury  Department,  would  be  safer  and  would  save  much  money, 
and  would  be  otherwise  beneficial  to  both  the  banks  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

So,  too,  if  the  national  banks  should  be  permitted  to  cut  off,  say  one 
quarter,  longitudinally  from  the  bottom  of  all  their  notes,  including  the 
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sipruatiires  of  the  president  and  the  cashier,  leaving  the  corporate  name 
of  the  bank,  the  denomination,  the  numbers,  and  the  seal  intact,  before 
eendiiig  them  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  destruction,  all  danger 
firoiii  loss  on  such  notes  while  in  transitu  and  while  here  would  be  whoUj 
avoided.  This  last  suggestion,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  save  the 
banks  the  necessity,  and  the  consequent  expense,  of  employing  an  agent, 
or  licing  here  by  one  of  their  ofdcers  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their 
notes.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  may  give  these  suggestions  favorable 
consideration. 

DUPLICATE  CHECKS. 

« 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  payments  of  this  ofiSce,  and  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  those  by  disbursing  officers  are  made  through  the  medium 
ef  checks  on  this  and  the  various  other  of&ces  of  the  treasury  that  keep 
agency  accounts.  This  mode  of  transacting  the  public  business  has 
become  on  absolute  necessity,  and  it  cannot  now  be  dispensed  with.  J^ 
not  imfi^quently  happens  that  these  checks  are  lost  in  transit  or  other- 
wise. Whenever  this  is  the  case  with  checks  of  disbursing  of&cers,  the 
persons  entitled  to  receive  pay  thereon,  under  present  arrangements, 
have  no  remedy ;  and  although  the  check  may  be  payable  to  order,  ana 
therefore  not  payable  without  the  proper  endorsement  of  the  persom 
entitled  to  receive  pay  thereon,  yet  the  payee  or  his  assignee  is  forever 
preclnded  from  receiving  pay  on  any  such  lost  check. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  great  hardship,  and  the  evil  should  be  reme- 
died. To  some  extent  this  has  been  done  by  the  third  section  of  the  aot 
entitled  "  An  act  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  soldiers'  bounties  under  the 
act  of  1866,''  passed  March  19, 1868.  By  that  statute  it  is  enacted  "  that 
the  assistant  treasurers  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  be  and  are 
hereby  directed  to  pay  duplicate  checks  for  bounties  granted  under  said 
act,  upon  notice  and  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  original  check  or  cheeky 
nnder  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct." 

His  act,  it  will  be  noticed,  applies  to  only  two  of  the  many  of&ces  on 
which  checks  of  government  officers  are  drawn,  and  to  but  a  single  kind 
of  checks,  and  that  the  kind,  too,  that  will  soon  cease  to  be  issued  at  all. 
With  regard  to  the  more  numerous  kinds,  and  which  will  probably 
always  be  issued,  treasury  officers  refuse  to  pay  on  the  duplicate  checks 
of  disbursing  officers,  and  disbursing  officers  refuse  to  issue  a  second 
anginal  check  for  the  same  payment,  each  of  these  officers  claiming  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  deviate  in  that  regard  from  their  respect- 
ive rales.  So  the  payee  or  assignee  of  a  lost  check  has  no  remedy  but 
to  find  the  check.  Even  where  such  check  is  known  to  be  totally 
destroyed  there  is  no  redress.  Now,  in  the  case  of  lost  drafts  that  were> 
issued  in  payment  of  warrants  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  In  such  an 
event,  upon  proof  of  the  loss  of  any  such  draft,  and  upon  the  delivery 
of  a  bond  executed  in  double  the  amount  of  the  lost  dralb,  made  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  by  the  payee  or  assignee,  with  two  sureties,  and 
t  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  duplicate  is  at  once 
i&sned  to  the  party  entitled  thereto.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
▼hy  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  should  not  in  like  manner  be 
anthorized  to  approve  of  bonds  that  he  may  deem  sufficient  when  exe- 
<^ted  as  aforesaid  in  cases  of  checks  of  any  officer  whose  accounts  are 
finally  adjusted  by  him,  that  have  been  or  that  may  be  lost,  as  he  now 
do^  in  the  case  of  lost  drafts. 

Nor  is  there  any  apparent  good  reason  why  the  Second  Comptroller 
fihoold  not  be  authorized  in  iS^e  manner  to  approve,  if  by  him  deemed  • 
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sufficient,  of  such  bonds  to  be  so  given^  in  the  case  of  lost  checks  of 
government  disbursing  officers,  issued  in  exchange  for  vouchers,  the 
final  settlement  and  adjustment  of  which  pertain  to  his  office.  In  view 
of  the  great  hardships  to  which  government  creditors  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  such  checks  are  now  subjected,  it  is  most 
respectfully  suggested  that  the  passage  of  a  law,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  herein  expressed,  be  recommended  to  Congress. 

PEBSONNEL  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  number  of  appointments  during  the  year  was 61 

Beduced  by  resignations 22 

Seduced  by  removals 14 

Beduced  by  transfers 5 

Seduced  by  decease 4 

45 

increase  during  the  year 6 

In  the  office  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 272 

In  the  office  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30, 1868 278 


GThe  amount  disbursed  for  salaries  to  the  above  number  of  employes 
during  the  year  was  as  follows,  to  wit: 

OnregularroU $173,476  77 

On  temporary  roll 156, 482  55 

ITotal  payments  during  the  year  was $329, 959  32 

Less  income  tax  retained  from  salaries 3, 793  11 

"Set  amount  paid  for  salaries 326, 166  21 

Being  for  each  person  a  little  less  than  $1,173  -per  annum. 

BEOBOAKIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

If  ore  time  and  reflection  have  greatly  strengthened  my  convictions  of 
tke  correctness  of  the  suggestions  made  in  my  reports  for  former  years 
in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  and  of  the 
pay  of  the  persons  employed  therein.  I  am  now  fully  persuaded  that 
nil  that  has  heretofore  been  said  on  these  subjects  has  been  too  mild]y 
put,  and  understated.  Fearing  that  the  suggestions  heretofore  presented 
Buled,  firom  that  cause  and  reason,  to  attract  the  attention  that  they 
deserved,  they  are  reproduced  and  repeated  with  the  emphasis  and  urged 
with  the  earnestness  that  it  is  believed  their  justness  justib&es. 

Having  these  convictions,  I  feel  sure  of  pardon  for  their  reiteration. 

Ifr  therefore  again  becomes  my  duty  to  present  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  tiie  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  proper  conduct  and  management  of  this  office,  on  account  of  the 
utterly  inadequate  pay  awarded  by  law  to  its  officers,  clerks,  and  other 
employes.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the  services  of  persons 
•of  the  ability,  capacity,  and  proved  integrity  of  character  required  for 
places  of  such  great  reisponsibility;  and  when  procured,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  retain  them. 
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Banks  and  business  men  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pay  rates  nearly, 
if  not  qoite,  doable  those  paid  by  the  government  for  like  sendees,  of 
persons  possessing  the  requisite  talent,  experience,  application,  and 
honesty,  to  fit  them  for  the  constant  handling  of  and  accounting  for  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
employes  of  this  office  daily. 

Poor  men — and  none  other  than  poor  men,  will  take  these  places — ^who 
'have  the  requisite  talents  to  perform  such  labors  accurately  and  with 
despatch,  and  who  have  the  integrity  to  deal  honestly  witii  a  govern- 
ment that  pays  them  barely  enough  for  their  valuable  services  to  sup})ort 
themselves  and  their  families  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  by  the  practice 
of  the  most  rigid  economy,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  in  their 
places,  especiaUy  when  they  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  banking  and 
other  corporations  and  business  men,  who  appreciate  and  find  it  their 
interest  to  secure  the  services  of  such  persons  by  the  payment  of  much 
higher  salaries.  Few  men  under  such  circumstances,  now  that  the 
coontiy  is  again  at  peace,  feel  it  their  duty  so  to  sacrifice  themselves  and 
their  families  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Several,  however,  from 
motives  of  public  spirit  and  duty,  and  a  hope  that  Congress  would,  in 
the  end,  do  them  justice,  and  from  personal  pei^uasion  from  me,  have 
been  induced  to  remain  in  their  places. 

The  chiefs  of  division  in  this  office  now  hold  much  more  responsible 
positions  than  were  those  occupied  by  the  heads  of  bureaus  before  the 
rebeUiou.  The  chief  of  the  division  of  national  banks  holds  government 
fiecurities  the  present  cash  value  of  which  exceeds  $400,000,000,  being 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  formerly  held  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  banking  department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Yet  his  salary  is 
only  $3,200,  while  that  of  thesux>erintendeut  of  the  New  York  banks, 
holding  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  securities,  was  $5,000. 

The  present  system  of  compensation  of  the  employes  in  the  depaiiments 
of  the  government  is  wrong,  unwise,  unjust,  and  very  demoralizing. 
Although  so  to  a  degree  in  all  the  branches  of  tlie  public  service,  it  is  par- 
ticalarl  J  so  with  respect  to  the  females  so  employed.  Some  of  these  are 
in  places  of  great  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  incur  great  risks.  This  is 
e^ecially  true  of  such  as  are  employed  in  the  redemption  of  the  national 
CQirency,  where  a  loss  of  notes,  an  error  in  the  count,  or  the  overlooking 
of  oomiterfeits,  makes  each  clerk  so  engaged  personally  liable  to  respond 
in  money  to  the  amount  of  any  errors  so  made.  These  amountt<f  are 
deducted  from  the  salaries  of  such  clerks  regularly  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

Banks  and  business  firms  pay  their  tellers  and  others,  who  are  respon- 
able  for  money  errors,  higher  salaries  than  those  who  i)erform  mere 
loatine  office  business. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  reason  why  the  same  rules  should  not 
obtain  in  the  government  offices,  or  why  clerks  here,  performing  like 
dnties  and  incurring  like  risks,  should  not  be  paid  according  to  their 
individual  merits,  and  the  risks  and  liabilities  that  they  severally  incur. . 
*   Then  again,  where  the  labor  and  responsibility  is  of  Uke  character,  the , 
difference  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  work,  and  the  amount  done, 
between  two  individuals,  is  very  great.    It  is  well  known  that  some  • 
clerks  are  able  to  and  do  perform  three  times,  and  more,  the  labor  of : 
fiome  others,  and  that  they  do  it,  too,  with  more  skill  and  every  way 
better:  and  yet  it  is  insisted  by  legal  enactment  that  the  very  poorest  of : 
fioch  clerks  shall  receive  the  compensation  of  tte  very  best    Who  will 
Bay  that  this  is  right,  or  that  it  is  not  unjust  t    A  change  should  be  made 
that  would  tend  to  stimulate  all  to  well-doing,  by  the  hope  of  promotion 
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and  better  pay }  that  would  bring  the  poorer  classes  np  to  a  higher 
standard,  and  not  as  is  now  done,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  inevitably 
drag  the  better  classes  down  to  the  level  of  the  very  poorest. 

So,  too,  the  role  that  has  been  so  long  in  use  that  it  seems  to  have  the 
sanction  of  law,  by  which  leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for  a  month  in 
each  year,  is  claimed  by  all  alike  as  a  prescriptive  right.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  those  of  leaves  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health,  or  for  sickness 
in  family,  or  for  other  cause,  the  poorer  clerks,  whose  absence  is  of  little 
account  to  the  business  of  the  office,  more  readily  obtain  these  leaves, 
while  those  who  do  their  whole  or  more  than  their  duty  are  necessarily 
denied  the  privilege,  because  their  better  services  cannot  be  spared. 

To  remedy  these  evils  it  is  suggested  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  authorize  a  more  perfect  classification  of  the  various  employes  of 
the  department.  This  could  be  so  done  as  to  do  justice  to  all,  without 
increasing  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  now  paid  for  salaries.  The 
loss  of  time  by  reason  and  on  account  of  regular  leaves  of  absence,  sick- 
ness, and  from  other  causes,  is  believed  to  l^  more  than  20  per  cent  A 
law  authorizing  an  increase  of  that  percentage  to  the  pay  of  each 
employ^,  and  forbidding  the  payment  for  lost  time  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, would  procure  much  more  and  better  service  than  is  now  had. 

The  following  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this  office  is  most  respect- 
fully submitted: 

Por  anniun. 

An  assistant  treasurer $4,000 

Acashier 3,500 

An  assistant  cashier 3,000 

•  A  chief  of  division'of  banks 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  redemptions 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  issues 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  general  accounts 2,800 

A  chief  of  division  of  treasurer's  accounts 2,600 

A  chief  of  division  of  loans 2,600 

A  chief  of  division  of  correspondence 2,600 

A  paying  teller 2,600 

A  receiving  teller 2,600 

An  assistant  paying  teller 2,400 

An  assistant  receiving  teller 2,400 

Two  principal  bookkeei)ers,  each 2,400 

Fifteen  fifth  class  clerks,  each 2,000 

Fifteen  fourth  class  clerks,  each i.  1,800 

Fifteen  third  class  clerks,  each 1,600 

Fifteen  second  class  clerks,  each 1,400 

Five  first  class  clerks,  eacn 1,200 

One  engineer 1,200 

'  Nine  messengers,  each 1,000 

Nine  assistant  messengers,  each 800 

[Seven  laborers,  each 700 

Fifteen  female  clerks,  each 1,200 

Fifteen  female  clerks,  each l,100v 

Fifteen  female  clerks,  each 1,000 

Seventeen  female  clerks,  each 900 

t  Seventeen  female  clerks,  each 800 

Seventeen  female  clerks,  each 700 

Seven  female  messengers,  each 600 

Seven  female  assistant  messengers,  each 500 

Nine  female  laborersy  each 400 
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Even  under  this  arrangement  it  would  for  a  time  be  necessary  to  employ 
additional  clerks,  but  it  is  hoped  that  after  a  short  time,  with  the  return 
of  specie  payments,  not  only  all  extra  or  additional  clerks,  but  some  of 
the  regular  force  aa  above  recommended,  might  from  time  to  time  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  experiment  of  employing  females  as  clerks  has  been,  so  far  as  this 
office  is  concerned,  a  complete  success.  Indeed,  in  many  kinds  of  office 
vork,  like  the  manipulating  of  fractional  currency,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
coauting,  and  in  detecting  counterfeits,  they  excel,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  male  clerks. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  point  of  ability  between  the  female  clerks 
as  there  is  between  the  several  classes  of  male  clerks.  Some  of  the  former 
incur  great  risks,  being  responsible  for  all  mistakes  in  count,  or  in  over- 
lookingcounterfeits.  Eestitution  for  these  errors  sometimes  takes,  during 
a  month,  more  than  one-half  of  the  month's  salary.  It  not  imfrequently 
happens  that  a  number  unite  to  make  up  the  loss  of  the  unfortunate  ones, 
thus  detracting  something  from  the  salaries  of  each.  All  such  as  are 
subject  to  these  risks  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

These  and  other  considerations  have  satisfied  me  that  all  should  be 
hetter  paid  than  they  now  are,  and  that  the  female  clerks  should  be 
brought  up  nearer  to  the  pay  level  of  the  male  clerks. 

The  truUi  is  that  many  of  the  former  now  do  as  much  work,  if  not  more, 
and  do  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  $900  per  annum,  than  some  of  the 
latter  are  able  to  do,  who  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  just  twice  that  amoimt. 
It  is  true  tliat  these  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  one  kind  of 
work,  but  they  apply  to  a  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done  so  long  as 
the  issue  of  paper  currency  shall  be  continued. 

The  amount  of  fractional  currency  now  in  circulation  exceeds 
•33,00O.OOO,  This  saves  to  the  people  $2,000,000  in  interest  yearly. 
About  $22,000,000 — ^being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  circulation — 
is  retamed  every  year.  As  a  like  amount  is  issued  it  requires  the  pre- 
paring, counting  and  issuing,  and  the  redemption,  counting  and  destruc- 
tion of  $44,000,000  of  this  small  currency  annually.  So  long  as  this  is 
continued,  the  services  of  female  clerks  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  save 
by  replacing  them  by  male  clerks,  whose  salaries  would  cost  the  gov- 
ernment nearly  double  the  amount  now  paid  for  this  service.  The 
female  clerks,  with  but  few  exceptions^  are  subject  to  greater  risks  of 
loss  by  reason  of  miscounts  or  by  passmg  counterifeits,  for  which  each 
one  is  x)ecuniarily  liable  and  responsible,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  male 
eleiks,  whose  principal  occupations  are  books  and  accounts,  are  sub- 
ject to. 

Bight  and  fair  dealing,  therefore,  demand  that  their  pay  should  be 
assimilated  more  nearly  than  it  now  is  to  that  of  the  other  sex  for  like 
services  and  responsibilities.  Impressed  by  these  and  other  good  con- 
siderations^ I  have  been  induced  to  make  some  changes  from  the  plan 
submitted  m  my  last  annual  report  for  the  reorganization  of  this  office. 
The  principal  change  is  one  higher  grade  for  female  clerks.  This  addi- 
tional grade  of  the  female  clerks  fixes  the  pay  of  that,  the  best  clasSy  just 
as  high  as  that  paid  to  the  Unoest  cl4i8S  of  the  male  clerks.  It  does  seem 
that  no  right-thinking  mind  can  find  reasonable  objections  to  such  a 
plan. 

While  candor  required  that  this  statement  should  be  made  in  behalf 
of  a  certain  class  of  meritorious  clerks,  justice  demands  that  it  should 
be  stated  that  nearly  all  the  employes  of  this  office  are  underpaid. 
Their  salaries,  as  a  general  rule,  are  fixed  just  above  starvation  prices. 
Were  it  not  that  this  office  is  considered  as  a  kind  of  business  school, 
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from  which  young  men  may  after  a  time  graduate  and  then  obtain  sitoa- 
tions  elsewhere  where  the  pay  for  like  services  is  better,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  or  to  retain  the  services  of  persons  compe- 
tejit  to  manage  the  business  transactions  of  this  office,  which  exceed 
that  of  any  moneyed  institution  in  the  world.  Just  so  soon  as  young 
men  become  properly  educated  to  the  correct  understanding  antl  proper 
management  of  the  public  business  they  receive  invitations  to  go  else- 
where, to  become  bookkeex)er8,  tellers  and  cashiers,  at  salaries  largely 
in  advance  of  those  paid  by  the  government.  This  draft  upon  the  most 
competent  men  in  the  office  is  in  constant  progress.  The  policy  of  per- 
mitting this  seems  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  economy.  Instead 
of  educating  men  to  manage  other  men's  business,  the  government 
should  employ  only  such  persons  as  had  already  a  good  business  educa- 
tion. It  should  pay  such  salaries  as  would  command  the  best  required 
talent,  and  that  would  retain  the  services  of  such  as  it  had  itself  edu- 
cated. 

BASE  HETAIi  TOKENS. 

The  proposition  that  a  government  should  not  do  anything  that  the 
law  or  the  moral  sense  of  tibe  people  would  denounce  as  dishonest  in  an 
individual  will  scarce  be  denied  by  any  right-thinking  man.  No  com- 
munity would  for  a  day  submit  to  having  imposed  upon  it  by  individ- 
uals, inside  or  outside  of  the  community,  fulse,  irredeemable  and  almost 
valueless  tokens,  wherewith  to  redeem  and  replace  their  promises  to 
pay  lawful  money.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  general  government 
has  done  and  is  still  doing. 

After  the  gen^ul  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
well,  all  the  silver  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  simultaneously  disap- 
X>eared  from  all  the  business  channels  of  the  whole  country.  A  substi- 
tute must  be  had.  Ordinary  postage  stamps  were  at  once,  for  the  want 
of  a  better,  used  for  the  purpose.  These  were  soon  found  to  be  very 
inconvenient  and  entirely  inadequate. 

Congress  then  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  substitute 
paper  bills  representing  the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar.  The  Secre- 
tary, imder  this  authority,  issued  such  bUls  of  the  denominations  of  50 
cents,  25  cents^  10  cents,  5  cents,  and  3  cents.  All  these  issues  were  by 
law  made  receivable  to  any  amount  for  United  States  stamps,  and  they 
were  all  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  by  the  assistant  treasur- 
ers and  the  designated  depositaries  of  the  United  States,  in  soms  of  not 
less  than  $3:  and  they  were  further  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
dues  to  the  United  States  for  less  than  $5,  except  for  customs,  which  are 
payable  in  gold.  Congress  has  passed  laws  by  which  successively  &rst 
the  three  cent  and  then  the  five  cent  notes  were  inhibited  from  being 
issued. 

These  are  now  almost  entirely  withdrawn  ixom  circulation.  This  con- 
venient small  change,  that  was  in  various  ways  receivable  for  public 
dues,  and  at  the  same  time  convertible  into  lawM  money  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  replaced,  under  the  specious  plea  of  a  '^  speedy  return  to 
specie  payments,"  by  an  almost  worthless,  irredeemable,  poisonous,  and 
stinking  copper  and  nickel  token  currency.  The  five  cent  tokens  are 
made  a  legal  tender  for  $1,  and  are  redeemable  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
$100.  AU  the  others,  including  the  one  cent,  the  two  cent,  and  the  thi*ee 
cent  tokens,  and  whether  made  of  copper  alone  or  of  copper  and  nickel, 
ore  entirely  irredeemable,  and,  as  an  irredeemable  currency,  have  already 
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beoHne  a  nuisance  by  their  great  accnmnlations  in  the  hands  of  small 
dealers. 

Officers  engaged  in  government  collections,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  Post  Office  Department,  snfBer  in  consequence.  Postmasters 
are  by  law  compelled  to  receive  these  government  tokens  in  payment 
for  postage  stamps,  and  are  then  immedmtely  liable  to  the  government 
for  the  amounts  of  such  sales  in  good  money.  But  the  government 
that  sold  these  tokens  at  par  for  their  face  value,  or  paid  them  as  money 
to  its  creditors,  now  turns  round  and  reftises  to  receive  them  back  in 
payment  fix)m  its  own  officers,  who  were  by  law  compelled  to  receive 
them  on  account  of  the  government. 

Postmasters  who  were  so  obliged  to  receive  these  tokens  have  offered 
them  by  the  bagM  in  payment  of  their  post  office  receipts  at  the  counter 
of  the  treasury,  and  have  been  compeUed  to  carry  them  home  again, 
because  the  Treasurer  cannot  receive  over  60  cents  in  three-cent  pieces, 
nor  oTer  four  cents  in  one  or  two-cent  pieces,  in  any  one  payment.  Was 
there  ever  an  act  of  the  government  of  a  respectable  people  that,  for 
meanness,  can  compare  with  this  f  An  individual  that  would  i)ractice 
saeh  a  confidence  game  would  be  branded  as  a  two-penny  tluef,  and 
would  soon  be  consigned  to  a  house  of  correction.  A  government  that 
piaetioes  such  frauds  upon  the  x>eople  cannot  hope  long  to  retain  the 
respect  of  anybody.  It  has  been  intimated,  and  there  are  those  that  are 
micharitable  enough  to  believe  the  story,  that  the  ownership  of  an  un- 
profitable nickel  mine  had  something  to  do  in  influencing  the  passage  of 
these  *'  speedy-retum-to-specie-payment"  laws. 

A  government  that  has  the  meanness  to  openly  repudiate  the  payment 
or  redemption  of  its  one  and  two-cent  issues  will  soon  be  suspected  of 
being  none  too  good  to  repudiate  payment  of  the  larger  obligations  of 
the  nation.  He  that  is  not  faithful  in  small  things  will  scarcely  be 
trusted  in  large  ones.  Congress  can  prevent  ^this  danger  and  save  the 
reputation  of  the  government  only  by  making  immediate  provision  for 
the  prompt  redemption  of  these,  its  smallest,  obligations  in  lawful  money. 

The  business  and  money  transactions  of  the  office,  although  steadily 
on  the  decrease,  still  continue  to  be  of  enormous  proportions.  The  tables 
shoir  that  the  aggregate  of  the  necessary  entries  in  the  year  closing  with 
Jmie  30, 1805,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $9,117,855,012  58 ;  in  the  year 
dosing  with  June  30, 1867,  to  only  $5,930,467,941  90 ;  and  in  the  year 
closing  with  June  :M).  1868,  to  $5,522,361,160  05 ;  being  a  falling  off  in 
the  latter  year  of  $408,106,781  85  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  For 
the  eight  years  beginning  with  July  1, 1860,  and  ending  with  June  30, 
IS68,  She  aggregate  of  these  business  transactions  amounted  to  the  almost 
meonceivable  sum  of  $41,777,840,607  13.  These  figures  would  be  read 
in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  forty-one  billion  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  six  bun- 
dled and  seven  dollars  and  thirteen  cents.  But  in  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies  it  would  be  more  correctly  expressed  forty-one  thousand 
'>even  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  forty  thous- 
^d  idx  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  thirteen  cents.  This  last  state- 
D^t  is  not  made  for  you.  nor  for  Congress,  but  for  the  persons  who 
almost  every  day  inquire,  what  is  a  billion  f 

All  this  immeii^  amount  entered  upon  the  books  of  this  office,  and  the 
'^  of  $21,004,748,179  54,beingverynearlyone-half  of  the  whole  amount, 
<>riginated  in  and  belongs  to  the  office  in  Washington  exclusively. 
,  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  nearly  300  persons  are  engaged 
vn  this  office,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  are  daily  employed  in 
the  ha&dling  and  charge  of  money,  it  is  really  a  subject  for  wonder,  and 
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of  gratulation  as  well,  to  all,  inside  and  outside  of  the  office,  that  not  a 
single  dollar  has  been  lost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
no  doubt  doe  to  kind  fortune,  and  a  kinder  oyerruling  Providence ;  but 
the  honesty,  fidelity,  watchfuhiess,  and  efficiency  of  those  associated  with 
me  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  and  fearM  responsibilities  of 
the  office  should  not  be  overlooked ;  neither  should  I,  nor  do  I  forget,  the 
kind  assistance  always  extended  me  by  the  chiefs  and  others  of  other 
bureaus,  and  especially  the  generous  support  received  at  your  hands. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  E.  SPnmER, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Hugh  McGuixoch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EBPOET  OP  THE  REGISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Teeasuby  Department,  Register's  Office, 

November  11, 1868. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the 
Register's  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

receipts  and  expenditures. 

The  force  employed  in  the  division  of  receipts  and  expenditures  com- 
prises twenty-three  (23)  male  clerks ;  its  records  consist  of  nine  (9)  legere, 
for  personal  accounts,  eight  (8)  appropriation  legers,  five  (5)  journals 
and  a  large  number  of  auxiliaiy  books,  in  which  accounts,  warrants,  ana 
drafts  are  registered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  annual  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  in  detail,  is  made  up  and  condensed  for  print- 
ing, and  the  proof-sheets  examined  and  corrected.  A  list  of  all  ^^  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,"  warrants  issued  during  each  quarter,  is  prepared 
for  quarterly  settlement  with  the  Treasurer;  copies  of  records  and  ac- 
counts required  in  the  prosecution  of  suits  are  prepared  in  this  division 
and  authenticated  by  tiie  Begister. 

The  custody  of  the  files  and  their  arrangement  are  also  intrusted  to 
this  division.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  miscella- 
neous work  done,  which  cannot  be  detailed  in  this  report. 

With  the  exception  of  warrants  issued  for  payments  and  repayments 
in  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  (Pension  and  Indian)  Departments,  the 
business  of  this  division  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  whUe 
the  force  employed  has  been  diminished. 
The  number  of  warrants  issued  during  the  year  for  civil,  diplomatic, 

miscellaneous,  internal  revenue,  and  public  debt  expenditures, 

was rr. 22,231 

In  the  preceding  year 21, 955 

Increase 276 
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The  number  of  warrants  issued  for  receipts  from  customs,  lands, 

dircc  t  tax,  internal  revenue,  and  miscellaneous  sources  was 9, 018 

In  the  preceding  year 8, 498 

Increase 520 

The  number  of  warrants  issued  for  payments  and  repayments 

in  the  War  and  Interior  (Pension  and  Indian)  Departments,  was  9, 104 

In  the  preceding  year 10, 428 

Decrease 1, 324 

The  number  of  journal  pages  required  for  the  entry  of  accounts 
relating  to  the  civil,  diplomatic,  internal  revenue,  miscellaneous 

and  public  debt  receipts  and  expenditures,  was 4, 114 

In  the  preceding  year 3, 705 

Increase 409 

The  number  of  drafts  registered  was 39, 684 

In  the  preceding  year 37, 398 

Increase 2, 286 

The  number  of  certificates  furnished  for  settlement  of  accounts 

\ra8 6, 380 

In  the  preceding  year 6, 280 

■^■■^■^^^^ 

Increase 100 

The  munber  of  accounts  received  from  the  offices  of  the  First  and 
Fifth  Auditors,  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

was 25, 273 

In  the  preceding  year 23, 340 

Increase 1, 933 


LOAN  BRANCH. 

This  branch  of  the  Eegister^s  office  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  government,  all  of  which  are  signed  by  the 
Register,  the  assistant  register,  or  other  officer  specially  authorized  for 
that  pariK>8e ;  after  which  they  are  issued  by  the  Begister  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  magnitude  of  the  trust  necessarily  reposed  in  the  officers  in  charge 
of  this  work  demands  the  strictest  fidelity  and  efficiency.  Wlien  it  is 
ohsorved  that  the  direct  issues  of  government  securities  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceeded  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  (462,000,000)  of  dol- 
lars, the  imi)ortance  of  thorough  system  and  absolute  accuracy  of  detail 
in  the  management  of  Hiis  business  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

To  thia  end  I  have  from  time  to  time  adopted  such  additional  checks 
^^  safeguards  as  would,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  prevent  the  jwssi- 
hility  of  error  or  mistake,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is^  under  the 
present  system  of  management,  no  possible  contingency  for  inaccuracy, 
that  would  not  be  detected  in  ample  tame  to  prevent  injury  or  loss. 
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The  following  exhibits  the  nmnber  and  amount  of  bonds  issaed  during  i 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868  : 

Whole  number  of  coupon  bonds  issued  was  788,922,amount$375y879,900; 
of  this  amount,  $373,204,600  were  direct  issues,  $2,335,300  Were  issued 
on  transfers,  and  $340,000  on  exchange.  ^ 

Whole  number  of  registered  bonds  issued  was  75,758,  amount 
$201,473,650.  Of  this  amount  $88,658,800  were  direct  issues,  $86,148,600 
were  issued  for  assignments,  and  $26,666,250  in  exchange  for  coupon 
bonds.  4 

Total  numberof  bonds  (coupon  and  registered)  issued  during  the  year 
was  864,680,  amount  $577,353,550.  The  following  tabular  statement  ex- 
hibits the  character,  number,  and  amounts  of  the  different  issues,  classi- 
fied by  their  respectiye  loans: 
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REDEMPTIONS. 


Loan. 


1847 

1846 

Total 


Number 
of 


33 
19 


51 


Bonds 
canoellod. 


S66 
S80 


546 


Amount 


$0,429, 050 
678,450 


7,107.500 


RECAPITULATION. 


Nnmber  of  eaaei : 

Direct  israes 

Exchaoges 

TraDsfen 

Redemptions 

Number  of  bonds  issued : 
*Coapon,  direct  issue  . . . . . 

Coupon,  transfers 

Coupon,  exclianges 

Registered,  direct  issue. . , 
Registered,  transfers .... 
Registered,  exchanges  . . . 

Number  of  bonds  cancelled : 

Coupon,  exchanged 

Registered,  transfers. .  . . . 
Redeemed 

Amount  of  bonds  issued : 

Coupon,  direct  issue 

Coupon,  transfers 

Coupon,  exchanges 

Registered,  direct  issue  . . 

Registered,  transfers 

Registered,  exchanges . . . . 

Amount  of  bonds  redeemed : 

Coupon 

Registered 


15,317 

3,341 

7,010 

51 


785,759 

2,823 

340 

81,040 

32,203 

12, 515 


41,962 

31,607 

546 


$373,204,600 

2,335,300 

340.000 

88,658,800 

86, 148, 600 

26,666,250 


181,000 
6.926,500 


25.(il9 


864.  eeo 


74,115 


•577.353,550 


7, 1C7,500 


*  These  bonds  were  counted,  examined,  and  the  blank  strips  and  cancelled  coupons  cut  off  by  the  ladies  of 
the  division. 

Delivered  to  the  Treasurer  for  destruction,  defaced  and  cancelled  bonds  received  from  Mr.  Clark.  76,191; 
coupons  cancelled  and  cut  flrom  bonds,  344,381 ;  stiips  cut  from  coupon  bonds,  386,153;  number  of  letten 
written,  copied  and  mailed,  or  sent  by  express,  28,720.  Schedules  ot  interest  have  been  made  out.  copitti. 
and  sent  to  government  agents  of  3,^  pages  and  84,742  names.  To  facilitate  the  payment  of  Interest  at 
New  York,  the  accounts  have  been  vowelized  and  transferred  to  32  new  ledgers. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  of  the  $201,473,650  registered  bonds  issued 
(biriDg  the  last  fiscal  year,  $26,666,250  were  issued  in  exchange  for 
coupon  bonds. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  the  market  value  of  five-twenty  coupon 
bonds  loan  of  1862  was  113,  while  registered  bonds  of  the  same  loan, 
bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest,  were  worth  109  J. 

The  comparative  value  of  these  securities  varies  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  holders. 

It  will  .be  observed  that  while  four-fifths  of  the  securities  issued  durin  jc 
the  last. fiscal  year  were  coupon  bonds,  yet  more  than  13  per'centumot 
the  entire  issue  of  registered  stock  wa«  issued  in  exchange  for  coupon 
bonds.  Prom  which  it  would  seem,  that  while  a  mtyority  of  holders 
prefer  coupon  bonds,  a  large  number  have  surrendered  coni>on  for 
registered  bonds,  notwithstanding'  the  depreciation  of  the  latter  as 
compiiced  with  the  former  in  the  stock  msirkets  of  this  coiuitry  and 
Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  substantial  reason  for  tliis  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  these  stocks,  except  that  coupon  bonds  arc  coii^ 
vertiblc  aiito  registered  bonds,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  while  tbc 
conversion  of.  the  latter  into  coux>on  bonds  is  prohibited. 
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Aside  from  this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish these  securities  do  not  account  for  the  difference  in  their 
jnai'kct  value. 

Coupon  bonds  are  transferred  by  delivery,  registered  bonds  by  assign- 
ment; in  this  respect  the  former  are  more  desirable ;  but  as  coupon  bonds 
are  transferable  by  delivery,  there  is  no  remedy  by  wliich  their  owners 
may  be  reimbui'sed  for  their  loss ;  while  registered  bonds  are  worthless 
except  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  and  in  this  respect  «ire  more  desir- 
able than  coupon. 

The  remaining  difference  applies  to  the  manner  in  which  the  interest 
is  paid.  In  the  one  case,  the  interest  is  paid  on  the  presentation  of  the 
(Dupon;  in  the  other,  on  demand  at  the  depository  which  the  party 
himself  has  selected. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  yoiu*  attention  to  this  subject, 
because  I  believe  that  if  these  securities  were  placed  on  equal  footing  as 
re*rards  conversion,  the  cause  for  the  discrepancy  in  their  values  would 
be  removed,  and  as  it  could  in  no  event  decrease  the  value  of  the  one,  it 
would  necessarily,  in  my  opinion,  appreciate  the  other. 

NOTE  AND  COUPON  DIVISION. 

The  work  performed  in  this  branch  of  the  Eegister's  office  consists  in 
iij^rting,  arranging,  counting  and  registering  treasury  notes,  compound 
interest  notes,  gold  certificates,  7.30  treasury  notes,  and  the  coupons  of 
alJ  United  States  loans.  In  addition  to  this,  all  redeemed  and  exchanged 
bonds  are  examined,  registered  and  filed  by  this  division. 

I. — Trea^iry  noteSj  comprising — 

One-year  five  (5)  per  cents.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Two-year  five  (5)  per  cents.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Two-year  &x(i  (5)  per  cents.,  (coupon,)  act  March  3, 1863. 

n. — Compound  interest  noteSj  comprising — 

Three-year  six  (6)  per  cents.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Three-year  six  (6)  per  cents.,  act  June  30, 1864. 

These  notes  are  received  from  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller;  the 
<^>unt  of  that  office  is  verified,  and  they  are  then  delivered  to  the  Treas- 
urer, in  whose  office  they  are  again  counted  and  cut  in  halves.  The 
Treasorer  returns  the  upper  halves  to  this  office,  and  delivers  the  lower 
to  the  loan  branch  of  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  upper  lialves  are  carefully  counted  in  this  office,  and  arranged 
3fer>rding  to  their  letters  (A,  B,  O,  D,)  and  again  counted  in  their  re8i>ective 
letters,  then  arranged  numerically,  each  note  according  to  its  number 
and  denomination,  after  which  they  are  registered  in  the  records  of  this 
"ffice,  and  then  delivered  to  a  committee  composed  of  members  repre- 
^nting  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Eegister,  for  final  examination, 
hnpon  examination  it  is  found  that  the  books  of  the  Secretary's  office 
and  Register's  office  agree  in  every  iiarticular,  the  notes  are  tiumed  o^er 
tu  another  committee  lor  destruction. 

in. — Oold  certificates. 

Gold  certificates  are  received  from  the  Treasurer's  office.  Like  the 
"'>ies  they  are  cut  into  halves ;  the  upper  halves  are  counted  in  this 
•ffice,  and  the  lower  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.    Having  been  care- 
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REDEMPTIONS. 


Loan. 


1847 

1848 

Total 


Nnmber 
of 


33 
19 


51 


Bonds 
caneallod. 


S66 
S80 


546 


Amonnt. 


$6,429,050 
678,450 


7,107,500 


RECAPITULATION. 


Number  of  cawi : 

Direct  iwnet 

Exchanges 

Traotfers 

Redemptions 

Number  of  bonds  Issued ; 
*Conpon,  direct  Issue  . . . . . 

Coupon,  transfers , 

Coupon,  exchanges 

Registered,  direct  issue. . 
Registered,  transfers .... 
Registered,  exchanges  . . 

Number  of  bonds  cancelled : 

Coupon,  exchanged 

Registered,  transfers.... 
Redeemed 

Amonnt  of  bonds  Issued : 
Coupon,  direct  Issue  . . . . . 

Coupon,  transfers , 

Coupon,  exchanges 

Rogtstered,  direct  issue  . . 

Registered,  transfers 

Registered,  exchanges. . . . 

Amonnt  of  bonds  redeemed : 

Coupon 

Registered 


15.217 

3,341 

7,010 

51 


785,759 

3,823 

340 

81,040 

32,203 

12, 515 


41.962 

31,607 

546 


$373,204,600 

2,335,300 

340,000 

88,658,800 

86, 148. 600 

26,666,250 


161,000 
6.926,500 


25,619 


864.  vSff 


74,  U5 


$577,353,550 


7, 107,500 


*  These  bonds  were  counted,  examined,  and  the  blank  strips  and  cancelled  coupons  cut  off  by  the  ladies  of 
the  division. 

Delivered  to  the  Treasurer  for  destruction,  defaced  and  cancelled  bonds  received  from  Mr.  Clark.  76L191 ; 
coupons  caocelled  and  cut  flrom  bonds,  344,381 ;  stiips  cut  from  coupon  bonds.  386,153  ;  number  of  letten 
written,  copied  and  mailed,  or  sent  by  express,  28,720.  Schedules  of  interest  have  been  made  out,  copied, 
and  sent  to  government  agents  of  3,338  pages  and  84,742  names.  To  facilitate  the  payment  of  interest  st 
New  York,  the  accounts  have  been  vowelized  and  transferred  to  32  new  ledgers. 

It  wDl  be  observed  that  of  the  $201,473,650  registered  bonds  issued 
dnriDg  the  last  fiscal  year,  $26,606,250  were  issued  in  exchange  for 
coupon  bonds. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  the  market  value  of  five-twenty  coupon 
bonds  loan  of  1862  was  113,  while  registered  bonds  of  the  same  loan, 
bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest,  were  worth  109  J. 

The  comparative  value  of  these  securities  vfiries  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  holders. 

It  will  he  observed  that  while  four-fifths  of  the  securities  issued  durinjr 
the  last. fiscal  year  were  coupon  bonds,  yet  more  than  13  percentumot 
the  entire  issue  of  registered  stock  wa«  issued  in  exchange  for  coupon 
bonds.  JFrom  which  it  would  seem,  that  while  a  majority  of  holders 
prefer  coupon  bonds,  a  large  number  have  surrendered  coupon  for 
registered  bonds,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  latter  «s 
compared  with  the  former  in  the  stock  markets  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  substantial  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  these  stocks,  except  that  coupon  bonds  are  con- 
vertible dnto  registered  bonds,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  while  tlie 
conversion  of  the  latter  into  coupon  bonds  is  prohibited. 
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Aside  from  this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish these  securities  do  not  account  for  the  difference  in  their 
market  value. 

Coupon  bonds  are  transferred  by  delivery,  registered  bonds  by  assign- 
ment; in  this  respect  the  former  are  more  desirable;  but  as  coupon  bonds 
are  transferable  by  delivery,  there  is  no  remedy  by  which  their  owners 
may  be  reimbursed  for  their  loss ;  while  registered  bonds  are  worthless 
except  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  and  in  this  respect  Jire  more  desir- 
able than  coupon. 

The  remaining  difference  applies  to  the  manner  in  which  the  interest 
is  paid.  In  the  one  case,  the  interest  is  paid  on  the  presentation  of  the 
coupon;  in  the  other,  on  demand  at  the  depository  which  the  party 
himself  has  selected. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  your  attention  to  this  subject, 
because  I  believe  that  if  these  securities  were  placed  on  equal  footing  a« 
regards  conversion,  the  cause  for  the  discrepancy  in  their  values  would 
be  removed,  and  as  it  could  in  no  event  decrease  the  value  of  the  one,  it 
would  necessarily,  in  my  opinion,  appreciate  the  other. 

NOTE  AND  COUPON  DIVISION. 

The  work  i)erformed  in  this  branch  of  the  Eegister^s  office  consists  in 
assorting,  arranging,  counting  and  registering  treasury  notes,  compound 
interest  notes,  gold  certificates,  7.30  treasury  notes,  and  the  coupons  of 
all  United  States  loans.  In  addition  to  this,  all  redeemed  and  exchanged 
bonds  are  examined,  registered  and  filed  by  this  division. 

I. — Treasury  notes,  comprising — 

One-year  five  (5)  per  cent«.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Two-year  five  (5)  per  cents.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Two-year  five  (5)  per  cents.,  (coupon,)  act  March  3, 1863. 

II. — Compound  interest  notes,  comprising — 

Three-year  six  (6)  \iQT  cents.,  act  March  3, 1863. 
Three-year  six  (6)  per  cents.,  act  June  30, 1864. 

These  notes  are  received  from  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller:  the 
count  of  that  office  is  verified,  and  they  are  then  delivered  to  the  Treas- 
urer, in  whose  office  they  are  again  counted  and  cut  in  halves.  The 
Treasurer  returns  the  upper  halves  to  this  office,  and  delivers  the  lower 
to  the  loan  branch  of  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  upper  halves  are  carefully  counted  in  this  office,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  letters  (A,  B,  0,  D,)  and  again  counted  in  their  respective 
letters,  then  arranged  numerically,  each  note  according  to  its  number 
and  denomiimtion,  after  which  they  are  registered  in  the  records  of  this 
offiw,  and  then  delivered  to  a  committee  composed  of  members  repre- 
senting the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Register,  for  final  examination. 
If  ui)on  examination  it  is  found  that  the  books  of  the  Secretary's  office 
and  Register's  office  agree  in  every  particular,  the  notes  are  turned  oAcr 
to  another  committee  lor  destruction. 

Illi — Oold  certificates. 

Gold  certificates  are  received  from  the  Treasurer's  office.  Like  the 
notes  they  are  cut  into  halves;  the  upper  halves  are  counted  in  this 
office,  and  the  lower  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.    Having  been  care- 
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fully  counted,  they  are  arranged  numerically,  and  entered  upon  the  records 
of  this  office,  according  to  their  numbers  and  denominations.  The  count 
of  the  Secretary's  and  the  Begister's  office  is  then  compared,  and  if  found 
to  agree,  the  certificates  are  destroyed. 

lY. — Seven-thirty  treasury  notes. 

These  notes  are  received  firom  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller ;  they 
are  first  arranged  according  to  their  series  and  denominations,  then 
according  to  their  number,  then  counted  and  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  office,  according  to  their  series,  numbers,  and  denominations^  after 
which  they  are  deposited  in  the  files-room  to  await  the  redemption  of 
those  outstanding.  Having  been  mutilated  in  the  process  of  cancellation, 
there  is  no  risk  on  account  of  their  non-destruction ;  while  their  preser- 
vation is  the  means  of  detecting  counterfeit  notes  or  duplicates  should 
any  be  presented. 

V. — Coupons. 

The  coupons  of  all  United  States  loans  are  received  firom  the  office  of 
the  First  Comptroller.  They  are  first  assorted  into  their  respective 
loans,  series,  and  denominations ;  then  carefully  counted,  in  order  to 
verify  the  schedule  of  the  Comptroller's  office ;  they  are  then  arranged 
numerically,  after  which  they  are  re-counted  and  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  office,  according  to  their  numbers,  denominations,  series,  and 
loans,  and  then  deposited  in  the  files-room  of  this  office. 

YL — Redeemed  and  exchanged  bonds. 

Bede^med  and  exchanged  bonds  having  been  cancelled,  are  sent  firom 
the  loan  branch  division  of  this  office  to  the  note  and  coupon  division, 
where  they  are  arranged,  counted,  and  registered. 

Their  registration  is  then  compai*ed  with  the  records  of  the  loan  branch 
division  of  the  Secretary's  and  Begister's  offices,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
connect  they  are  deliveiiBd  to  a  committee  representing  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Eegister  for  destruction.  Schedules  contain- 
ing a  complete  description  of  each  security  are  made  out  in  duplicate, 
one  of  which  is  delivered  to  the  conmiittee  and  the  other  retained  in  this 
office.  The  record  of  this  division  contains  the  evidence  by  which  error, 
mistake,  or  firaud  in  the  issue,  redemption,  or  exchange  of  the  national 
securities,  or  in  the  payment  of  their  interest,  may  be  instantly  detected. 
It  contains  a  {pertinent  description  of  each  bond  redeemed  or  exchanged, 
and  each  coupon  that  has  been  paid ;  and  the  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation is  such  that  each  particular  bond  and  coupon  may  be  at  once 
identified  by  reference  to  the  record. 

The  public  interest  requires  not  only  that  this  record  be  accurately 
made  up,  but  that  it  be  made  up  to  the  latest  possible  period;  and  for 
this  reason  the  force  employed  should  be  always  adequate  to  the  current 
business,  so  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  unfinished  work. 

The  record  discloses  the  history  of  these  transactiom\  only  up  to  the 
period  to  which  it  is  completed,  and  its  value  is  increased  a^^  it  approxi- 
mates the  period  of  the  transaction  which  it  records ;  and  if  instead  of 
showing  the  actual  condition  of  these  securities — ^how  much  has  been 
redeemed  or  exchanged,  how  much  interest  paid,  or  the  am  \  ant  of  notes 
outstanding — the  present  record  only  gave  their  condition  one,  two,  or 
nioi-e  years  ago,  its  value  as  a  means  of  detecting  error  ant»  preventing 
loss  would  be  to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 
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If  mistake  or  fraud  had  been  committed  in  1866,  and  the  record  of  the 
transaction  in  which  it  occurred  were  not  made  up  until  1868,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  opportunity  for  correction  would  be  limited,  if  not  com- 
pletely lost. 

At  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  Begister  the  conversions  of  the 
seven-thirties  were  in  rapid  progress,  and  were  continued  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  1867.  The  labor  incident  to  these  conver- 
sions demanded  the  instant  attention  of  a  large  clerical  force,  which  was 
8applied  by  relieving  the  employes  engaged  in  coimting  and  registering 
other  securities,  which  resulted  in  a  large  accumulation  of  back  work. 

I  found  upon  examination  that  this  accumulation  amounted  to  over 
four  millions  (4,000,000)  of  coupons,  besides  a  large  number  of  treasury 
notes,  gold  certificates,  and  compound  interest  notes. 

For  the  reason  before  stated  I  deemed  it  imx)ortant  that  this  back 
work  should  be  brought  up;  and  for  that  purpose  I  requested  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  number  of  female  clerkS5  which  was 
granted,  (A.) 

The  whole  number  of  clerks  employed  in  this  division  on  the  30th  of 
Jnne,  1867,  was  67 ;  the  average  number  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1868,  was  87 — an  increase  of  thirty  (30)  per  cent. 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  work  performed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1868,  embraced  in  this  report,  show  an  increase  equal  to  the  increase  of 
forc^  in  addition  to  a  careful  recount  of  thirteen  (13)  millions  of  couxKins 
whien  had  been  counted  in  1865  and  1866. 

In  addition  to  this  the  entire  amount  of  redeemed  and  exchanged 
bonds  which  had  been  received  at  this  office  prior  to  the  date  of  my 
appointment  had  accumulated  in  the  loan  branch  division,  all  of  which 
bas  since  been  transferred  to  the  note  and  coupon  division,  where  it  has 
been  examined,  arranged,  counted,  and  registered — ^which  labor  required 
the  services  of  seven  (7)  clerks,  in  addition  to  the  number  necessary  for 
the  corrent  work  of  that  particular  branch  of  business. 

The  following  tabular  statements  show  in  detail  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  by  the  note  and  coupon  division  for  the  present  fiscal  year : 

Statement  of  Jive  per  cent  treasury  notes — upper  halves. 


Counted,  Msorted,  arranged, 
registered,  and  examined. 

Authorizing 
acts. 

Numher  of 
pieces. 

Amonnt. 

Conpons  at- 
tached* 

One^yeer  treasniy  notes 

Two-year  trearary  notes 

Two-Vear  tieasoiy  notes,  (oon- 
pon) 

March  3, 1863 
Biarch3,]863 

March  3, 1663 
March3,ld63 

16,219 
3,117 

746 
61,841 

$336,150 
206,550 

65.000 
79, 123.  \m 

261 

CMd  eertifioates 

Total 1 

81,922 

79,733,020 

261 

A  Recreate  on  the  preceding  yea 

rof. 

98, 133 

$45, 154, 560 

1,061 

Note,  (A.)— At  the  date  of  this  report,  Noyemher  11, 1868,  the  entire  work  for  which  the 
actional  force  was  emplojred  has  been  brought  np,  and  so  mnch  of  the  force  as  was  not 
reqoiied  for  the  current  bosiness  of  the  office  has  been  recommended  for  discharge. 
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Statement  of 

six  per  cent,  treasury  notes — whole. 

Authorizing 
acts. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Received  from  the  First  Comp- 
troller : 
Whole  notes,  5  and  6  per  cent. . 

DeliYered  to  the  United  States 

Treasnrer : 
Whole  notes,  5  and  6  per  cent.. 

Mar.3,186.t& 
June  30,1864 

Mar.  3,1863  & 
June  30, 1864 

194,064 

• 

124,100 

(6,878,630 
3,596,840 

• 

Statement  of  six 

per  cent,  treasury  notes — upper  halves. 

Authorizing 
acts. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Counted,    assorted,    and    ar- 
ranged : 
Compound-interest  notes  ...... 

Mftr.     3.  1863 

102,185 
1,731,106 

18,330,150 
70, 692, 940 

Compound-interest  notes  ......  June  30.  1864 

Total 

1,833,291 

79, 023, 090 

• 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
Tear  ...................... 

822,407 

134,283,950 

J v»~  .----. .... ...... ••.... 

Mar.    3, 1863 
June  30, 1864 

Registered : 

Compound-interest  notes 

Compound-interest  notes 

102, 185 
1,507,636 

$8, 330, 150 
64,654,710 

Total 

1,609,821 

72,984,860 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
year  ...................... 

598,937 

$28,245,720 

Mar.     3, 1863 
June  30, 18&1 

Examined  and  compared : 

Compound-interest  notes 

Compound-interest  notes 

103,079 
1,460,008 

18, 383, 550 
63, 458, 000 

Total 

1,563,087 

71,841,550 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
year 

552,203 

127,102,410 

rf **■--  .."».• .... ............ 

Statement  of  seven-thirty  coupon  treasury  notes. 


Authorizing 
acts. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Counted,    assorted,,  and    ar- 
ranged: 

Issues  dated  August  and  Octo- 
ber, 1861.  and  on  warrants  .. 

July  17,1861 
June  30, 1864 
Mar.     3,  1865 
Mar.    3, 1865 

135 
646, 043 
439,637 
444, 193 

$15,900 

146,502,300 

162, 587, 100 

85, 762, 050 

1st  series,  dated  Aug.  15,  1864. 
2d  series,  dated  June  15, 1865. . 
3d  series,  dated  July  15,  1865.. 

10,dt»o 
208,841 
316.271) 

Total 

1, 530, 008 

394.867,350 

536,  (wr> 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
year 

616, 765 

1151,485,600 
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Statement  of  seven-thirty  coupon  treasury  notes — Continued. 


Aathorizing 
acta. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Regiiitered: 
Issoes  dated  Aoffiut  And  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  aDd  on  wananta  .. 

July  17,1861 
June  30,  1864 
Mar.     3, 1865 
Mar.     3, 1865 

135 
734,228 

402,079 
400, 917 

$15,900 

167, 833, 350 

152, 585, 450 

79,507,400 

1st  series,  dated  Kvl^,  15, 1864.. 
2d  seties,  dated  Jane  15,  1865.. 
3d  aeries,  dated  Julj  15^  1865  .. 

11,418 
339,584 
351,563 

Total 

1,537,359 

399, 942, 100 

60^2,564 

An  inerease  on  the  preceding 
year 

752,593 

$187,713,650 

July  17,  1861 
June  30,  1864 
Mar.     3, 1865 
Mar.    3, 1865 

Examined  and  compared : 
Ittoes  dated  Anfc^At  and  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  and  on  warrants  .. 

135 
956,615 
411,329 
413,676 

$15,900 

224,678,150 

159,600,500 

83,704,600 

Ist  aeries,  dated  Aug.  15, 1864.. 
2d  aeries,  dated  Jane  15,  1865.. 
3d  aeries,  dated  July  15,  1865.. 

101,883 
425,228 
462,568 

Total 

1,781,755 

467,999,150 

989,699 

An  increase  on  the  preceding 
year 

1,295,368 

$337,797,600 

Statement  i 

]f  exchanged  and  redeemed  bonds. 

Bcfistered,  examined,  sched- 
uled, and  delivered  to  the 
committee. 

Authorizing 
acts. 

Number  of 
pieces. 

Amount. 

Coupons  at- 
tached. 

Expbtnfjed  bondii 

July  17,1861 

Mar.     3, 1864 
Mar.     3, 1864 

73,345 

$58, 703, 600 

2,266,045 

Excbaneed  bonds 

116,299 
1,998 

$75, 439, 250 
1,501.500 

7,601,553 
145  717 

Bedeemed  bonds  --.-- ... 

Total 

118.297 

76,940,750 

7,747,270 

June  30, 1864 

Feb.  25, 1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

Ezcbanged  bonds 

58,147 

$47, 495, 450 

2,227,290 

Exchanged  bonds,  1st  series... 
Redeemed  bonds,  1st  series 

23, 175 
1,242 

$15, 660, 400 
315, 100 

764, 67(; 
37,475 

Total 

24,417 

15,975,500 

802, 151 

Feb.  25,1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

Kxebanged  bonds,  2d  series 

redeemed  bonds,  2d  scries 

22,969 
1,769 

$14,609,300 
474, 150 

759,768 
53,359 

Total 

24,7.38 

15, 083, 450 

813,127 

Feb.  25, 1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

Excbanged  bonds,  3d  series 

redeemed  bonds,  3d  series  .... 

18,683 

898 

$12,844,000 
159, 650 

616, 3f57 

27,019 

Total..'. 

19,581 

13,003,650 

643. 40(5 

Feb.  25,1862 
Feb.  25,1862 

ExchaDged  bonds,  4th  series... 
«<ieemed  bonds,  4th  series.... 

29,239 
1,659 

$19,244,150 
492,600 

967,943 
50,169 

ToUl 

30,898 

1^.736,750 

1,018,112 

T(4al  exchanged  and  redeemed 
bonds 

349, 423 

$199,443,700 

13,290.111 

I 
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FRACTIONAL  CTJBBENCT  DIVISION. 

In  this  division  the  redeemed  firactional  currency  is  examined,  counted, 
and  destroyed,  together  with  United  States  notes,  and  the  national  banl 
notes  of  such  oaiS^s  as  have  suspended  business  and  have  settled  theli 
accounts  with  the  Treasurer. 

These  securities  consist  of  postal  currency,  fractional  currency,  (old  aii( 
new  issues,)  United  States  demand  notes,  legal-tender  notes^  national  bank 
notes,  and  statistical  matter,  consisting  of  notes  and  securities  that  havt 
been  mutilated  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  that  have  not  been 
carried  into  the  cash  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  all  bonds  that  have 
been  exchanged  for  other  securities ;  all  of  which  are  returned  to  this 
division  to  be  destroyed  by  maceration.  An  average  of  3,500  pounds  ot 
legal-tender  notes  and  fractional  currency  are  destroyed  by  maceration 
once  in  10  days. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in 
this  division : 

Statement  shotoing  the  number  of  notes  and  amount  o/fi'octional  currency^ 
fold  and  new  issues  J  postal  currency^  and  United  States  notes  examined^ 
countedy  and  destroyed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868/  also^  tho 
number  and  amount  of  coupons  examined^  arranged^  and  counted  during 
the  same  period. 


Fractional  cnrrencj,  old  issue  . 
Fractional  correncj,  new  issue 

Postal  cnrrencj 

United  States  notes,  new  issne. 
United  States  demand  notes  ... 

National  banlc  notes 

Coupons  


No.  of  notes. 


8, 000, 944 

87, 530, 104 

3, 600, 094 

7,947,975 

7,762 

21,28] 

7, 563, 813 


Amount. 


11,003,255  00 
18,680,584  00 

606,555  00 

27,508,679  00 

64,480  00 

129,797  15 
98,878,693  40 


The  whole  number  of  notes  examined,  counted,  and  destroyed 

during  the  year  ending  June  30,  was 114, 671, 973 

In  the  precedmg  year 113, 074, 782 

Increase 1, 597, 101 

To  this  add  coupons  counted,  assorted,  and  arranged 7, 563, 813 

Total  increase 9, 1 61, 004 


TONNAGE  DIVISION. 

In  this  division  a  title  record  of  property  in  ^^  ships  and  vessels  of  the 
Uniled  States"  is  preserved,  together  with  statistical  information  touch- 
ing the  merchant  marine — embracing  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  coast- 
ing trade,  and  fisheries;  steam  vessels,  sailing  vessels,  yachts,  barges, 
and  canal  boats;  also.  Vessels  built,  lost  at  sea,  abandoned,  or  decayed. 
For  many  years  this  branch  of  the  offtce  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  its  importance  demanded. 

The  force  employed  does  not  seem  to  have,  been  commensurate  to  the 
hicrease  of  business,  and  the  system  adopted  at  an  early  period  of  the 
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government  was  not  varied  to  meet  the  changes  required  by  the  lapid 
growth  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country'. 

This  condition  resulted  mainly,  I  presume,  from  two  causes:  first,  the 
work  performed  being  statistical  in  character,  involving  no  settlement 
nor  test  of  a<x;uracy,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  more  important  duties- 
should  absorb  the  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled :  and,  second,  the. 
natural  reluctance  with  which  our  veteran  functionaries  abandon  or 
modify  the  business  routine  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
—a  feet  I  may  observe,  which  is  not  i)eculiar  to  this  office. 

In  order  to  reorganize  the  division  I  applied  for  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent officer  who  was  familiar  with  the  subject  and  its  details,  and  Mr^ 
Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.,  who  had  given  much  attention  to  it,  and  who  had 
visited  the  different  ports  and  districts  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
officers  of  the  customs  in  regard  to  their  duties  relating  to  this  business, 
was  assigned  to  me  for  duty,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  division.  An 
intelligent  classification  of  the  tonnage  statistics  has  been  adopted,  and 
appropriate  blank  forms  have  been  distributed  to  officers  of  the  customs, 
with  instructions  in  regard  to  making  correct  returns. 

The  following  information,  which  has  not  been  presented  in  former 
reports,  will  hereafter  be  furnished: 

1.  A  statement  showing  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts; 
of  the  Pacific  coast;  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  of  the  western  rivers. 

2.  Statements  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country  by  States. 

3.  The  separation  of  sailing  vessels  and  ocean  steamers  from  barges, 
canal-boats,  and  other  inland  vessels. 

4.  Separate  statements  of  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  and  whale 
fishery  by  States  and  districts. 

5.  The  number  of  vessels  in  each  classification. 

6.  Statement  of  iron  vessels,  steam  and  sail. 

7.  Statement  of  yachts,  steam  and  sail. 

The  foregoing  embraces  the  entire  transactions  of  this  bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year.    It  is  due  to  the  subordinate  officers  and  employes  of  the 
bureau  to  add,  in  concltlsion,  that,  with  but  few  and  slight  exceptions, 
their  duties  have  been  performed  with  signal  industry  and  fidehty. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  L.  JEPPBIES,  Begister. 
Hon.  Hugh  McChllooh, 

Secretary  of  (he  Treasury. 


234  PAPERS   ACCOMPANYING   THE 

iStatement  of  the  puhlie  debt  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1791  to  1842,  inclysive.  and  at  various  dates  in  subseqtient  years  to 
July  1, 1867. 

January  1  .  .1791 $75,463,476  52 

1792 77,227,924  CG 

1793 80,352,634  04 

1794 78,427,404  77 

1795 80,747,587  38 

1796 83,762,172  07 

1797 82,064,479  33 

1798 79,228,529  12 

1799 78,408,669  77 

1800 82,976,294  35 

1801 83,038,059  80 

1802 80,712,632  25 

1803 77,054,686  30 

1804 86,427,120  88 

1805 82,312,150  50 

1806 75,723,270  66 

1807 69,218,398  64 

1808 05,196,317  97 

1809 57,023,192  09 

1810 53,173,217  52 

1811 48,005,587  76 

1812 45,209,737  90 

1813 55,962,827  57 

1814 81,487,846  24 

1815 99,833,660  15 

1816 127,334,933  74 

1817 123,401,965  16 

1818 103,466,633  83 

1819 95,520,648  28 

1820 91,015,566  15 

1821 89,987,427  66 

1822 93,546,676  98 

1823 90,875,877  28 

1824 90,269,777  77 

1825 :.  83,788,432  71 

1826 8i;054,059  99 

1827 73,987,357  20 

1828 67,475,043  87 

1829 58,421,413  67 

1830 48,565,406  50 

1831 39,123,191  GS 

1832 24,322,235  18 

1833 7,001,032  88 

1834 4,760,081  08 

1835 351,289  05 

1836 291,089  05 

1837 1,878,223  55 

1838 4,857,660  46 

1839 • 11,983,737  53 

1840 5,125,077  6;J 

1841 6,737,398  00 
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Statement  of  theptihlie  debt  an  tJie  Ist  day  of  January^  &c. — Continued. 

Januarj'  1. .  .1842 $15,028,486  37 

July  1 1843 27,203,450  GO 

1844 24,748,188  23 

1845 17,093,704  80 

1846 / 10,750,926  33 

1847 38,956,023  3S 

1848 48,526,379  37 

December  1.  .1849 64,704,693  71 

1850 64,228,238  37 

^'ovembe^  20.1851 62,560,395  2i^ 

December  30.1852 65,131,692  13-.' 

July  1 1853 67,340,628  78 

1854 47,242,206  05 

November  17.1855 39,969,731  05 

November  15.1856 30,963,909  64 

July  1 1857. 29,060,386  90 

1858 44,910,777  m 

1859 58,754,699  33 

1860 ' 64,769,703  08 

1861 90,867,828  68 

1862 -r 514,211,371  92 

1863 1,098,793,181  37 

1864 1,740,690,489  49 

1865 2,682,593,026  53 

1866 2,783,425,879  21 

1867 2,692,199,215  12 

1868 2,636,320,964  67 

^.  L.  JEFFRIES, 

Register, 
Teeasuby  Department, 

Begister'8  Office^  November  16, 1868. 


PAPERS  ACCOMPAimNG  THE 


t  ef  tht  mtnue  eetttcled  frot 


Frsmcnnomi: 
Dattet,  Impoiti, 

Fr<«itai(«ni*l 

From  direct 

FranpoMp. 

70  85 
06  56 

49  65 

3173 

33  74 

is 

30  98 

ii 

77  53 

79  08 
4131 

ii 

S3  71 
13  45 

83  3B 
13  64 

63  01 
9139 

is 

i.,j»i.*l0  59 

^]ra:«oS 

aiSisi  81 

iS:S!: 

gsgss 

31,757.070  66 

61:^863  90 
63,87:^903  05 
41,789,690  96 
49,565.81138 
93^187,31187 
31^381,135  64 
19,056.397  63 
69,039,613  40 
)01.31l1,I5a9B 
81.938,360  60 
179,016,631  38 
176.417.810  88 
164,461,599  56 

B:!SS 

■74,089  69 

614,357  95 
779,136  44 
609:396  55 
1. 018, 033  43 
61^606  89 
115i  m  69 

id!  101  43 
13,051  40 

4,903  06 

4  733M 

1,663:984  13 

4,678,039  <ff 

9,678,100  77 
955,979  90 
9!B.5e3  63 
106,260  53 
S^  097  63 
67,065  71 
31, 919  17 

gss 

31.589  93 
19,883  68 
17,15151 
11,S0a  74 
13,160  69 

,!:SS 

3,759  00 
10:459  48 

ilii 

1,533  33 
195  00 

375  00 
375  00 

41.000  00 

78:«P0  0O 

^000  DO 

96,500  00 

!I:SS 

3.614  73 

t734,l»B7 

£06:963  44 
30:198  44 

M,  731  56 

■sal 

S»99 

3.803  33 
9.319,497  36 

Sis 

^S8i:333  36 
83.630  78 
31,386  83 

W.S 

10,337  71 

l^lIB  81 

16:980  99 
14  906  01 

•■is 

1,687  70 

135,000  00 

'is 

469  56 

30O14 

■is 

55  13 

as 

IS!! 

7959a 

lB41|flK^fcar*B«iwJBda30) 

1,795.331  73 

'175,6(8  96 
1,  WO,  373  03 
1,971.751  13 

i;7B8:i15M 

37.6H7n93 
109,711,131  10 

968,0??,  337  43 
191,087,589  41 

TMABDitT  DIFABTWUIT,  RiauTERl  Omo,  l^otemitr  16, 186B. 
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#  

IS67,  m^  the  several  IumU  of  CystamSt  Internal  Hevenuef  Direct  Tax,  Postage^  PMie 
from  leans  and  treasury  notes,  and  the  total  receipts*  * 


From  public 


From  tNuik 

B(ocki,diTidendji, 

and  bonds. 


$4  836  13 
83.540  6D 
11,963  11 


443  75 

167,756  06 

U8, 038  02 

165.675  69 

437.S»79 

54(^193  80 

765,315  73 

466.163  27 

617.999  06 

442,253  33 

^548  93 

1, 010^237  S3 

710.427  78 

835.655  14 

1.135,971  09 

1. 387.959  28 

U  717, 985  03 

1.991,296  06 

9.6U6.S64  77 

3,874,422  78 

1.635.871  61 

1.212.966  46 

1,803.56154 

916,583  10 

364,418  15 

1.216^090  56 

1393.785  09 

1.495,845  26 

1,018,308  75 

!» 517. 175  13 

tS9,356  14 

^2101815  48 

2.693.381  03 

3.967,689  55 

4,657.600  69 

14,757,600  73 

24.877.179  86 

6.776.236  S2 

3.081,939  47 

7.076,447  35 

3.292,683  39 

1,365.627  42 

1.335.797  53 
e97,8l8  11 

2. 0»,  939  80 
2.  (R7. 022  30 
2.694,453  48 
3,4S8,3S5  20 
3.328,642  56 
l,6ae,9S9  55 
1.639.894  25 
2,3J2.3Q5  30 
2013,230  58 
1,G67.0M99 

3.470.798  39 
1I.4&7.049  07 

«».917,644  93 

3.^3,486  64 

3.513.715  87 

I,7.j6.687  30 

1.770,557  71 

(^70.658  54 

152,203  77 

167,617  17 

3^333  29 

996,553  31 

eS5.U31  03 

1.163,575  76 

1.3tt,715  4l 


$8.098  00 

38,500  00 

303,472  00 

162,000  00 

1,240,000  00 

385,230  00 

79,930  00 

71,040  00 

71,040  00 

88,800  00 

1,337,560  00 


202,496  00 
585,000  00 
675.000  00 
1,000,000  00 
106,000  00 
297,500  00 
350,000  00 
350,000  00 
367,500  00 
402,500  00 
420,000  00 
455,000  00 
490,000  00 
490,000  00 
490,000  00 
659.000  00 
610,285  00 
586,649  50 
569.280  83 
328,674  67 
1,375,965  44 
4,542,103  23 


1,744,513  80 
673;  769  38 


966,072  09 
1,03134 


From  mtocella- 
neons  loiiroes. 


$19, 

9. 
10, 

83, 

5^ 
16, 

30, 

18, 

45, 

H 

266, 

177, 

115, 

112, 

19, 
10. 
34, 

21. 

S3, 

84, 

60, 

41. 

236, 

119, 

150, 

123, 

80, 

37, 

57, 

M, 

152, 

453, 

141, 

127, 

129, 

94, 

1,315, 

65, 

73, 

583, 

101, 

334, 

128, 

696, 

2,909, 

5.685, 

2,517, 

1.265, 

911, 

311, 

440, 

296. 

1,075, 

333, 

274, 

284. 

637, 

338, 

706, 

921, 

438, 

1,188, 

827, 

1, 116, 

1,259, 

1,358, 

2,163, 

1.088, 

1,023, 

931, 

4,344. 

51,505, 

37,125, 

67, 119, 

42.824, 

46,949, 


440  10 
936  65 
390  37 
799  48 
917  97 
506  14 
379  29 
692  81 
187  56 
712  10 
149  15 
906  86 
518  18 
575  53 
039  80 
004  19 
935  69 
803  35 
638  51 
476  84 
068  52 
125  47 
571  00 
399  81 
283  74 
994  61 
389  17 
547  71 
027  10 
873  49 
073  58 
355  15 
019  15 
60S  60 
963  35 
288  53 
6S:l  83 
106  34 
561  95 
173  64 
563  03 
165  66 
796  67 
412  32 
279  13 
891  32 
479  15 
252  42 
088  91 
733  82 
285  57 
807  97 
235  99 
419  70 
201  78 
139  44 
444  36 
021  13 
233  70 
059  12 
933  24 
580  76 
104  07 
392  74 
731  40 
190  81 
930  88 
039  13 
953  96 
530  25 
515  31 
787  64 
139  89 
508  36 
003  89 
369  91 
858  50 
033  09 


Total,  exdnsiTe 

of  loans  and 
treasury  notes. 


$4,418,913  19 

3,669,960  31 

4,653,923  14 

5,431,904  87 

6, 114, 534  59 

8,377,539  65 

8,688.780  99 

7,900,495  80 

7, 546, 813  31 

10,848,749  10 

13,935,330  95 

14,995.793  95 

11. 064, 097  63 

11,826,307  38 

13, 560, 694  30 

15^559,931  07 

16, 398, 019  36 

17,060,661  93 

7, 773, 473  13 

9,384,314  38 

14,423,529  09 

9,801,133  76 

14,340,409  95 

11, 181, 625  16 

15,696,916  83 

47,676,985  66 

33,099,049  74 

21,565,180  04 

34,603,374  37 

17,840,669  55 

14,573,379  72 

20,232,437  94 

20,540,666  26 

19, 381, 212  79 

21, 840, 858  02 

35,260,434  21 

22,966.363  96 

24,763,639  23 

24,827,637  38 

34,844.116  51 

28,586,820  82 

31, 867, 450  66 

33, 948, 426  25 

21. 791. 935  55 

35,430,067  10 

50, 836, 796  08 

24,954.153  04 

26,302,561  74 

31, 482. 749  61 

19,480,115  33 

16,860^160  27 

19, 965. 009  25 

8,241,001  26 

29.320,707  78 

29,941.853  90 

29. 684, 157  05 

26, 531, 039  22 

35,713,109  65 

30,374,307  07 

42,234,639  79 

53.557.878  55 

49,823,168  30 

61,787,aM  56 

73,800,341  40 

65,350,574  68 

74,056,699  34 

68,965.313  57 

46, 655, 365  96 

53,486,465  64 

56, 054. 599  83 

41,476,299  49 

51,935,720  76 

112, 687, 290  95 

264, 636, 771  60 

333,714,605  08 

558,  ai2, 620  06 

490, 634, 010  27 

405, 638, 083  3£ 


From  loans  and 
treasury  notes. 


$5,791, 

5,070. 

1,067. 

4,609, 

3,305. 

363, 

70, 

308, 

5,074, 

1.603, 

10, 

5, 


112  56 
806  46 
701  14 
196  78 
268  9U 
800  00 
135  41 
574  27 
646  53 
435  04 
125  00 
507  36 


9,533  64 

138,814  94 

48,897  71 


1,833  16 


2,750. 

8. 

19,837, 

26,184, 

23,377, 

35,864, 

9,494. 

734, 

8. 


993  85 
309  05 
900  00 

435  00 
911  79 
330  78 

436  16 
548  50 
765  63 
39100 
834  13 


3.040, 
5,000,334  00 


5^000,  OOO  00 
5,000,000  00 


3,993,969  15 
13,716,830  86 

3,857,376  31 

5,589,547  51 
13,659,317  38 
14,808,735  64 
13,541,409  19 

1,877,847  95 


28, 

21. 

29. 

5. 


23, 

28, 

20, 

41, 

529, 

776, 

1, 121, 

1,472, 

712, 

640, 

625, 


870,765  36 

293.780  00 

423,585  91 

435,126  96 

203.400  00 

46, 300  00 

16,350  00 

1,950  00 

800  00 

200  00 

3,900  00 

717, 300  00 

287,500  00 

786,808  00 

895,340  65 

692,460  50 

682,361  57 

131, 842  98 

224, 740  85 

851,553  05 

426,910  29 

111,433  20 


Total  receipts. 


$10,210, 
8.740, 
5,720, 
10,041. 
9,419, 
8, 740, 
8,758 
8.309, 
12,631, 
13. 451, 
13,945, 
15,001, 
11,064, 
11.835, 
13,689, 
15,606, 
16,398, 
17,062, 
7,773, 
12,144, 
14,431, 
33,639, 
40,524, 
34, 539, 
50,961, 
57, 171, 
33,833, 
31,593, 
24,605, 
30,881, 
19,573, 
20,232, 
20,540, 
24,381, 
26,840, 
85,260, 
22,966. 
24.763, 
24,827, 
24, 844, 
28.526, 
31,867, 
33,948, 
81,791, 
35,430. 
50,826. 
27,947, 
39, 019, 
35,340, 
25,069, 
20, 519, 
34,773, 
20,783, 
31.198, 
39,941, 
29,684, 
55,401, 
57,006, 
59.796, 
47,669, 
52,761, 
49, 868, 
61,803, 
73,802. 
65,351, 
74,056, 
68,969, 
70, 372. 
81,773, 
76.841, 
83.371, 
581,628, 
889.379, 
1,385,758. 
1,805,939, 
1,270,884, 
1, 131. 060. 
1, 030, 749, 


025  75 
766  77 
624  28 
101  65 

803  79 
339  65 
916  40 
070  07 
459  84 
184  14 
455  95 
391  31 
097  63 
840  03 
509  14 
838  78 
019  36 
484  09 
473  18 
806  53 
838  14 
033  76 
844  95 
536  95 
337  GO 
431  83 
593  03 
945  66 

665  37 
493  68 
703  78 
427  94 

666  26 
212  79 
858  03 
434  31 
363  96 

639  33 
627  38 
116  51 
880  83 
450  66 
436  35 
935  55 
087  10 
796  08 
143  19 
382  60 
035  83 
663  84 
477  05 
744  89 
410  45 
555  73 
853  90 
157  05 

804  58 
889  65 
893  98 
766  75 
278  55 
468  30 
404  58 
291  40 
374  68 
699  24 
212  57 
665  90 
i)65  64 
407  83 

640  13 
181  20 
652  r>2 
CM  .58 
345  93 
173  11 
920  16 
516  52 


N.  L.  JEFFRIES,  RegUter. 
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Siatemnt  of  expendkurts  from  the  begUning  of  tke  government  to  June  30,  1868,  under  the 

Indian  department^  and  Misedlaneous,  vfUk 
[The  yeara  1868, 1863,  and  1864  are  from  the  accoant  of  wammU  on  the  trearary 


From  Mar.  4,  1 789,  to  Dec  31, 1791 

"792  (for  the  year) 

793 


794 

795 

796 

797 

798 

799 

800.... 

eoi 

802 

803 

804 

805 

8r6 

807 

808 

8C9 

810 

811 

819 

813 

814 

815 , 

816 , 

81T 

818 

819 

820 

821 ; 

822 

823 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 

829 

830 ; 

831 

832 ; 

833 

834 

835 

8:«5 

837 

838 

839 

840 

841 

842 ; 

843  (ttix  mouths  ecdlDg  June  30) 

844  (flpcal  year  endloff  June  30) 
844-;45 : 

C  ■•^"  ^0»  ••••••••••••••■•••«««••  , 

8l7-'48 

848-'49 

H9-'50 

'^•'"~ •'>'.-•.••••••••••••••■■••.. , 

t*.V2-'53 

<-•»-¥         »*»/•••.»••..««,,„,,,„,«,,,,. 

t'I>»>-'56 

ti'K>-  o7............ .,..,,,...., , 

rti<— 5o. ........,,...,...,..,,,, 

^"'''"  uu.  ••••••••■•••••••«,..••.. 

8<U)-'iU 

fC3-'64 

^M-'fi.') 

Hfi.>-  fio •••-•-..........., 

''•'»''^''i7 , 

Hi7-(J8 


Th<-  tir-t  revolutionary  pensionii. 


Civil  Utt. 


$757, 134  45 
380. 917  58 
358.241  (8 
44U.  946  58 
361,633  36 
447,  139  05 
483, 233  70 
504,605  17 
592, 905  76 
748. 688  45 
549,288  31 
596,981  11 
526. 5a3  12 
624, 795  Si 
585, 849  79 
684,230  53 
655,524  65 
691,167  80 
712.465  13 
703,994  03 
644, 467  27 
826,271  55 
789, 545  45 
927, 424  23 
852,247  16 
1,208,125  77 
994, 556  17 

1,  lli9, 559  79 
1,142,180  41 
1. 248, 310  05 
1,112,292  64 
1, 158. 131  58 
1,058.911  65 
1,336,266  24 
1,330,747  24 
1.256.745  48 
1,228,141  G4 
1.455,490  58 
1,327,069  36 
1  579, 724  64 
1, 373, 755  99 
1, 8t)0, 757  74 
1,562,758  28 
2,080,601  60 
1,905,551  51 
2,110,175  47 

2.  a-)7. 1 35  04 
2, 688.  "08  56 
2, 116, 982  77 
2.736,769  31 
2,556.471  79 
2,905,041  65 
1,222,422  48 
2.454,958  15 
2, 369, 652  79 
2,532,232  92 
2. 570.  a38  44 
2. 045. 802  87 
2, 865. 196  91 
3. 027,  454  39 
3, 481, 219  51 
3,439,923  22 
4,265,861  66 
4.621,492  24 
6,350.875  88 
6. 452, 256  35 
7.611,547  27 
7,116,339  04 
5.91.3,281  50 

6.077.008  95 
6,074,141  83 

5. 939. 009  29 
6, 350. 618  73 
8.059,177  23 

10,833,944  87 


Foreign  In* 
tercoante. 


$14,733  33 

78, 76fi  67 

89,500  00 

146, 403  51 

912,685  12 

184'.  859  6  J 

669,788  54 

4.'»7, 428  74 

271.374  11 

395,288  )8 

295, 676  rj 

550, 925  93 

1,110.834  77 

1,186,655  57 

2,798,028  77 

1, 760, 421  30 

677. 8-26  34 

304.992  83 

166,  .3(>6  04 

81. 367  48 

264,904  47 

347,703  29 

209,941  01 

177, 179 '97 

290, 892  04 

364,620  40 

281,995  97 

420, 429  90 

284, 113  94 

253,370  04 

207, 110  75 

164.879  51 

292,118  56 

t5, 140, 099  83 

371,666  25 

232,719  08 

659,211  87 

1,001,193  66 

907,765  85 

294,C67  27 

298,554  00 

325,181  07 

955,395  88 

241,562  35 

774,750  28 

533.382  65 

4, 603, 905  40 

1,215,095  52 

987,067  92 

683,278  15 

428.410  57 

563,.19l  41 

400,566  04 

636, 079  66 

702,637  22 

409. 292  55 

405,079  10 

448. 593  01 

6, 908,  996  72 

5,990,858  81 

6,256,427  16 

4. 196, 321  59 

950, 871  30 

^7,763,812  31 

997.007  26 

3, 642, 615  39 

999, 177  65 

1,396.508  72 

981,946  87 

1, 146, 143  79 

1,147.786  91 

1,339,710  35 

1,231.413  06 


Nayy  Depart- 
ment. 


$570  00 
53  02 


61. 408  97 
410,562  03 
274, 784  04 
382.631  89 
1,381.347  76 
2,858,081  84 
3,448,716  03 
2,111,424  00 
915,561  87 
1,215,9:30  53 
1,189,832  75 
1,597,500  00 
1,649,641  44 
1,722,064  47 
1,884,057  80 
9,427,758  80 
1,654,244  20 
1.965,566  39 
3,959,365  15 
6,446,600  10 
7,311,290  60 
8, 660. 000  25 
3,908,278  30 
3.314,598  49 
2, 953, 695  00 
3,847,640  42 
4, 387, 990  00 
3,319,243  06 
9,224,458  98 
2,503,765  83 
2,904,581  56 
3,049,063  86 
4,218,902  45 
4,263,877  45 
3,918,786  44 
3, 308. 745  47 
3,239.428  63 
3,856,183  07 
3, 956. 370  29 
3,901.356  75 
3, 956, 269  42 
3,864,939  06 
5, 807, 718  23 
6,646,914  53 
6.131,580  53 
6,182.294  25 
6,113,896  89 
6,r01,076  97 
8, 397, 242  95 
3,727.711  53 
6,498,199  11 
6.297,177  89 
6, 455, 013  92 
7,900,635  76 
9. 4t8, 476  02 
9, 786, 705  92 
7,904,724  66 
8, 880,  .581  38 
8, 918,  842  10 
11,067.789  53 
10, 790, 096  32 
13,327.C95  11 
14,074.834  64 
12, 651, 694  61 
14,053.264  64 
14,690,927  90 
11,514,649  83 
12, 387. 156  52; 
42, 674, 569  69 
63.211,105  27 
1,290,691  92.  85.733,292  77 
1. 260, 818  08, 122, 567, 776  12 


War  Depart- 
menL 


$632,804  03 

1, 100, 709  09 

1,13>.219  08 

9, 629, 097  59 

2,480,910  13 

1,960.263  84 

1. 039, 409  66 

9, 009, 522  30 

9, 466, 946  98 

9,560,878  77 

1,672,944  08 

1, 179, 148  95 
822,055  85 
875,493  93 
719,781  28 

1,224,355  38 

1.288,685  91 

2.900,834  40 

3,347,772  17 

9.994,393  94 

9,032,828  19 
11,817,798  24 
19, 662. 013  02 
20,350.806  86 
14.794,294  22 
16.019,096  80 

8,004,936  53 
j^  5.623,715  10 

6,506,300  37 

2,630,399  31 

4,461,991  78 

3,111,981  48 

3,096,994  43 

3,340.939  65 

3.659,913  18 

3, 943, 194  37 

3,938,977  88 

4, 145, 544  56 

6,950.230  28 

6, 752, 688  66 

4, 846, 405  61 

5,446.131  23 

6.705.022  95 

5, 698. 517  51 

5,827,948  57 
11.791,208  02 
13,731,172  31 
13,C88, 169  69 

9, 227, 045  90 

7,155,204  99 

9,042.749  92 

6,658,137  16 

3,104,638  48 

5,192,445  05 

5,819,888  50 
lO,  362, 374  36 
35, 776, 495  72 
27,838,374  80 
16, 563, 543  33 

9,6?»7,924  58 
12,161,965  11 

8,521,506  19 

9, 910, 498  49 

11, 722. 282  97 

14, 648. 074  07 

16,963,160  51 

19, 159, 150  87 

25, 679, 121  63 

23, 154, 720  53, 

14. 472. 202  72-  1.  lOO;  ^12  3;) 

•    23,001.530  67;  1,034,  jiH)  73 

394, 468. 407  36       879,  T-:??  '23 

599, 298, 600  831  3, 140, 194  44 

6^,  79 1, 842  97|  4, 979. 633  1" 

1, 031, 323, 360  79  9. 291.  GIO  41*. 


Peattoni. 


$175,813^ 
109.243  15 

80,017  61! 

81.399  241 

68, 673  22, 
100,843  71' 

92,256  97: 
104.845  33 

95,444  03- 

64. 130  rs 

73,533  37 

85,440  391 

62, 902  10. 

80,093  80 

81,854,59, 

81,875  53 

70,500  0* 

82,576  04, 

£7,833  54 

83, 744  10; 

75,043  8? 

91,4»3  10; 

86.989  91' 

90.164  3^ 

69,656  06, 

188.  B04  15 

297,374  43 

*890,719  90 

2.415.939  85 

3.208.376  31 
942, 817  v5 

1,948,199  40 
1,780,588  52 
1,498,326  59 
1, 308, 810  57 
1,556,593  83 
976, 148  ^ 
850, 573  57i 
949.504  47 
1, 363, 297  31 
1,170,665  14 
1, 184, 422  40 
4,589,152  40 
3.364.285  3) 
1.954.71132 
9,882.797  96 

9. 672. 162  45 
9. 156. 057  » 
3.142.750  5t» 
2,603,562  17, 
2,388,434  511 
1.378,93133 

839.041  Va 
2, 032. 00?  W 
2, 398. 867  -JS 
1,809.739^2. 
1.742.8-20 -.V 
1,226. 500  W 

193,695  N 
1,866,886  0-2 

2. 293. 377  '22 
2, 401,  K*  7^ 
1,736,962  4:) 
1.369,009  47 
1,542,25.)  4') 
1,344.027  7l> 
1,423, 770  K> 

1.221.163  14 
161,190*' 


r.     .    ,         »         ,,«    -  •---         •  t  Punlijisc  of  Florida.  f  Actoal  inMi:- "* 

{  IncI.u.oii.ev<Mimilllon..of  Mexican  Indemnity.   Theyenn.  1849  tol8.:2uUo  embrace  larirc  EtLj;M'nW  to  .-il  x... 
TUK.^SURY  DEPAimiENT,  REGISTER'S  OFFICE.  Novtmbcr  10,  1668. 
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lereral  heads  of  CitU  List,  Foreign  Interenurst^  Navy  Department,  War  Department^  Pensions, 
*Ju  interest  and  primcipal  of  the  public  debt. 

\mafil ;  all  prerioos  yean  htq  from  the  accoant  of  warrant!  paid.] 


lodianf. 


Hlieellaiieoafl. 


137,000  00 

13.648  85 

27,2t«83 

i3,042  46 

91475  69 

113,56:)  Se 

£2.396  381 

16.470  C9 

90.302  19 

31  32 

9. 000  GO 

94,000  00 

60,000  00 

116,500  00 

l»a,5U0  00 

334,200  03 

C<fi.425  00 

2  3,575  00 

337,5J3  84 

]77,t;i>3  00 

151,875  OO 

2T7,ei5  00 

167.338  25? 

1C7.394  86 

530,750  00 

.    274.512  IC 

319. 4CI  71 

5)5.704  27 

4G3, 191  39 

3I&750  01 

477.005  44 

573,007  41 

380,781  82 

«,987  90 

7;r4,lC6  44 

7i%447  ga 

760.634  88 

716.084  24 

576.344  74 

^,262  47 

936.167  96 

1.3^3,333  40 

1,»)1,977  08 

J.ai,635  07 

1.637.632  80 

<,993,160  11 

4' 299,594  6t> 

^313,245  81 

2,918.967  18 

^271,857  10 

2^:^3^697  44 

1,151,400  54 

382;  404  47 

1.232,271  00 

1.467.774  95 

1.060.047  80 

1.496,008  69 

1.103,Kl  78 

5W.263  25 

1,«3,591  47 

2.I»,W1  77 

3.043,576  04 

5.900.537  87; 

1.413,995  08i 

i:*.347  71 

^S(«.4t5  92^ 

<.i41,U28  60; 

4.''J6,e71  34' 

fi51,566  5e 

«.^.<M21  M' 

2"«,481  17! 

2.S3.40aa7l 

'  <>76.3a6  35 

i:i3^,297  eoi 

i'*6,964  90; 

'1,247,064  56| 
i'"^531  77' 
1100,682  321 


Total  of  ordiosry 
expenditnreB. 


$311,533  83 

194,572  32 

34. 7U9  46 

118,248  30 

92.718  SO 

150.476  14 

103,880  82 

149.004  15 

175^111  81 

193.636  59 

269.803  41 

315, 022  36 

205,217  87 

379, 558  23 

384. 720  19 

445.485  18 

464. 546  52 

427. 124  98 

337.032  62 

315.783  47 

457,919  66 

5  9, 1 13  37 

738.949  15 

1,103,425  50 

1, 755, 731  27 

1,416,995  00 

2;  242, 384  62 

2,305,849  82 

1,640.917  06 

1,090.341  85 

903.718  15 

614.985  15 

671.063  78 

678.942  74 

1,046.131  40 

1,110,713  23 

826.123  67 

1.219,368  40 

1,565,679  66 

1,363,624  13 

1,392.336  11 

2.451.202  64 

3.198,091  77 

2,082.565  00 

1.549.396  74 

2.749,721  60 

2,902,428  93 

3.256.868  18 

3. 631.  .340  20 

2,575,351  50 

3.505.999  09 

3.307.391  55 

1.579,724  48 

2,554,146  05 

2,839,470  97 

3,769,758  42 

3, 910, 190  81 

2.554,455  37 

3,111,140  61 

7,025.450  16 

8, 146, 577  .33 

9,867,926  64 

12.246.335  03 

13^  461, 450  13 

16.738,442  29 

15,260.475  94 

18,946,189  91 

17.847.851  19 

16.873.771  68 

20,708.183  43 

16,026,574  79 

14,129.771  52 

15,671.890  94 

18,155^730  31 

32,670.799  17 

27.430.744  81 

33.975.948  46 

39,618,367  04 


Interest  on 
pnblic  debt. 


I. 


$1, 919, 589  f& 

1, 877, 903  77 

1,710,070  26 

3.500,546  65 

4,350,658  U4 

2,531,930  40 

2,833,590  96 

4,623,223  54 

6,480,166  72 

7,411,369  77 

4,981,669  90 

3,737,079  91 

4,002.824  44 

4.452,858  91 

3, 737, 079  91 

6,080,209  36 

4, 984, 572  89 

6,504,338  85 

7, 414, 072  14 

5,311.082  28 

5, 592. 604  86 

17, 829, 498  70 

28,082.396  92 

30, 127, 686  38 

26,953,571  00 

23.373.432  53 

15. 454. 609  92 

13. 808, 672  78 

16,300,273  44 

13, 134, 530  57 

10,723.479  07 

9.827,643  51 

9,784,154  55 

15,330,144  71 

11,490,459  94 

13,062,316  27 

12.653.095  65 

13.296,041  45 

12,660,400  62 

13,229,533  33 

13,864.067  80 

16,516.388  77 

22.713,755  H 

18.425,417  25 

17,514.950  28 

30,868,164  04 

37,243.214  24 

32,849.718  08 

26.496.948  "i^ 
24.139,929  H 
26,196,840  29 
24,361,336  59 
11,256,508  60 
20, 650. 108  01 
21,895,369  61 
26.418,459  59 
53.801,569  37 
45,227,454  77 
39, 933, 542  61 
37,165,990  09 

44.049.949  48 
40,389,954  56 
44,078,156  35 
51, 142, 138  42 
56,312,097  72 
60, 533, 836  45 
65,032,559  76 
72,291,119  70 
66, 327. 405  72 
60,010,112  C8 
62,537.171  62 

461,554,453  71 
669, 980, 148  97 
811,548.666  17 
212.911,270  41 
387,683,198  71i 
902,947,537  42 
229, 915, 068  1 1 


$2,34.^, 
3,201, 
2,772, 
3,490. 
3, 189, 
3,195, 
3,300, 
3,053, 
3, 186, 
3,374, 
4.412. 
4,125. 
3,848. 
4, 2()6, 
4, 148, 
3.723, 
3.369. 
3.428. 
2.860, 
2,  :?45. 
2.465, 
2.451, 
3,599, 
4,  OUo, 
5,754, 
7,213, 
6,389, 
6.016, 
M63, 
5,126, 
5,087, 
5,172, 
4.922, 
4,996, 
4,366, 
3,973, 
3,466, 
3,098, 
2.542, 
1.913. 
1,383, 
772, 
303, 
202, 
57, 
t63, 


Principal  of 
public  debt. 


23 

12 
52 
16 
53 
06 
28 
60 
72 
93 


437  44 

628 
242 
292 
151 
054 
043 
261 
287 
704 
912 
038  95 
828  00 
582  85 
91)6  82 
407  88 
576  48 
152  87 
074  90 
427  53 
733 
272  57 
455  22 
239  04 
568  63 
258  69 
209  61 
446  74 
538  11 
097  20 
274  01 
576  24 
664  60 
562  06 
769  06 
460  54 
071  51 
600  59 
843  23 
533  40 
582  95 
561  50 
796  67 
152  98 
663  C8 
3S9  85 


14,997  54 

399.634  24 

174.635  77 
288,  C63  45 
778,550  06 
528,584  57 

1.874,863  66 
1, 066, 985  04 
643,228  77 
1.117,830  22 
3,391,652  17 
3,554,419  40 

3.884.406  95 

3.711.407  40 
4,002,014  13 
3, 666, 905  24 
3. 074, 078  33 
2,315,996  2,') 
1. 954, 752  34 
1, 594. 845  44 
1.652,774  23 
2, 637, 664  31 
3, 144.  620  94 
4.034,157  3C 

13, 190, 324  45 
24, 729, 846  61 
53. 685, 421  6,') 
,77,397,712  00 
}33,067,741  61 
143,781.591  9! 
11147,425,190  7: 


Total  debts  and 
loans. 


$2,938,512  OG 
4,062,037  76 
3,047,263  18 
2,311,285  57 
2, 895, 260  45 
2,640,791  91 
2, 492, 378  76 
937, 012  86 
1,410,589  18 
1, 203, 665  23 
2,878,794  11 
5,41.3,965  81 
3, 407, 331  43 
3.905,204  90 
3,22<»,890  97 
5,266,476  73 
2.938,141  62 
6,832,092  48 
3,  .%6, 479  26 
5, 163. 476  93 
5, 543, 470  89 
1,998,349  88 
7,505,668  22 
3, 307. 304  90 
6, 874. 353  71 
17,657,804  24 
19.041,826  31 
15, 279. 754  88 
2,540.386  16 
3,502,397  06 
3.279,821  61 
2,676,370  86 
607, 331  61 
11.571.831  66 
7,728,575  70 

7,067.601  65 

6, 517, 596  88 

9,064.637  48 

9.841,024  55 

9,442,214  82 

14, 790, 795  27 

17,067,747  79 

1.239,746  51 

5,974,412  21 

328  20 

:3, 140  32 

21,822  91 

5,590,722  73 

10,718,153  19 

3,911,977  93 

5, 312, 626  29 

7, 796, 989  88 

33:1,011  98 

11,117,039  18 

7, 528, 054  06 

370,594  54 

5,6(1,452  15 

13, 036, 036  25 

12, 898, 460  73 

3,554,321  22 

714, 947  43 

2,  .320, 640  14 

6,  8.32, 000  15 

21,256,902  :^3 

7.536,681  19 

10, 437, 772  78 

4,647,162  17 

8,118,292  61 

14,71.3,572  SI 

1 3, 900,  .392  ]:i 

18,615,984  IG 

96, 096, 922  01' 

181, 086,6:15  07 

430, 19*/,  114  O:: 

rK)7,36l,24l  Gj- 

620,321,725  61 

746, 350, 525  &'' 

1192,  549,  685  8!^ 


$5,287,949  50 

7, 267, 665  90 

5,619,5a5  29 

5, 801, 376  09 

6,084,411  61 

5,635,846  44 

577  92 ,  421  82 

3,990,294  14 

4, 506, 876  78 

4,576,369  95 

7,291,707  04 

9,539,004  76 

7,256,159  43 

8, 171, 787  45 

7,  .369. 689  79 

6,969,664  61 

6,307,720  10 

10.260,245  35 

6,452,554  16 

8,096,994  46 

6,009,204  05 

4,449.622  45 

11, 108, 123  44 

7,900.543  94 

12, 628, 922  35 

24,871,062  93 

2.^,  423, 036  12 

21,296,201  62 

7.703,926  29 

8. 628, 494  28 

8,367,093  62 

7.648.949  12 

5,530,016  41 

16,568,393  76 

12,095,344  76 

11,041,082  19 

10,003,666  39 

12, 163, 438  07 

12,383,867  76 

11,355,748  22 

16,174,378  22 

17,640,309  29 

1,543.543  38 

6,176,565  19 

58, 191  28 

66, 50O  17 

21,622  91 

5,605,720  27 

11, 117, 987  43 

4,086,613  70 

5.600,689  74 

6, 575, 539  94 

861. 596  55 

12.991,902  84 

8,595,039  10 

1, 213, 523  31 

6, 719, 282  37 

15,457.688  42 

16, 452, 880  13 

7, 438, 728  17 

4.426,154  6:J 

6, 322, 654  27 

10,498,905  35 

24, 335, 980  66 

9. 852, 678  24 

12,392,505  12 

6,242,027  61 

9,771,067  04 

17,351,237  20 

17,045,013  07 

22.850.141  46 

109,287.246  54 

205,816,481  68 

483, 882, 535  72 

684, 758, 953  68 

7iVl,  389, 467  30 

890,132,117  85 

839,  974, 882  ftJ 


Total  ezpeudi- 
tores. 


$7,207, 
9, 141, 
7,529, 
9,302, 
10,435, 
8,367. 
6,626. 
8. 613, 
11,077, 
11, 989, 
12,273, 
13,276, 
11.258, 
12,624. 
13,  727, 
15, 070, 
11.292, 
16,764, 
13,667, 
13, 319, 
13.601, 
22,279, 
39,190. 
38,028, 
39,582, 
48,244, 
40,677, 
35,104, 
24,004, 
21,763, 
19,090, 
17, 676, 
15,314, 
31.898. 
23,585, 
24,103, 
22,656, 
25,459, 
25,044, 
24,585, 
30,038, 
34,356, 
24,257, 
24, 601, 
17,573, 
30,934, 
37,265, 
39,455, 
37, 614, 
28,226, 
31. 797, 
32,936, 
12, 118, 
33,642, 
30,490. 
27.632. 
60,520, 
60,655, 
56, 386, 
44,604, 
48,476, 
46, 712, 
54,577, 
75, 473, 
66,164, 
72, 726, 
71,274, 
82,062, 
83,678, 
77, 055, 
85,367, 
570,641, 
895, 79C, 
298,144, 
697, 674, 
141,072. 
093, 079, 
069,  Pel*, 


539  02 
569  67 
575  55 
124  74 
06^65 
776  64 
012  78 
517  68 
043  50 
739  92 
376  94 
084  67 
983  67 
646  36 
124  41 
093  97 
292  99 
584  20 
226  30 
986  74 
806  91 
121  15 
520  36 
230  33 
493  35 
495  51 
646  04 
675  40 
199  73 
024  85 
572  09 
592  63 
171  00 
538  47 
804  73 
398  46 
764  04 
479  52 
358  40 

281  55 
446  12 
696  06 
296  49 
982  44 
141  56 
664  21 
007  15 
438  35 
936  15 
5.13  61 
530  03 
876  53 
105  15 
010  85 
408  71 

282  90 
851  74 
143  19 
422  74 
716  26 
104  31 
608  83 
061  74 
119  08 
775  96 
341  57 
587  37 
186  74 
643  inj 
12j  05 
313  08 
700  25 
630  65 
(.."X)  (K) 
2*24  (>9 
6G(i  09 


79.  ()j5 


27 


97. »  74 


'n  'he  poblie  debt,  but  not  can  led  into  tbe  totals  bec&ase  of  ropaymentn  to  the  treasury. 
L  This  amoant  Indndes  17,001,151 01  premiam  on  treasury  notes,  per  acts  of  June  30, 1864,  and  March  3, 1865. 

N.  L.  JEPFjilt-a.  iiighttr. 
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No.  17. — Statement  esckibiiine  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  United  States  annually,  from  1789 
to  1868,  inclusive;  also  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  steam 
navigation  in  each  year. 


Tear  ending- 


Dee.  31,  1789.. 

1790.. 

1791.. 

1798. 

1793.. 

1794.. 

1795.. 

1796.. 

1797.. 

1798.. 

1799.. 

1800.. 

1801.. 

1803., 

1803.. 

1804. 

1805.. 

1806.. 

1807.. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811.. 
.  181S. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1831 

1823. 

1833. 

1824. 

1625. 

1636. 

1827. 

1838. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 
Sept.  30, 1835! 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 
Jnne  30, 1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1648. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

1653. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1856. 


I 
1 . 

I 


i 


Tont. 
183,893 
346,354 
362,110 
411.438 
367,734 
438,863 
529,471 
576,733 
597,777 
603,376 
663,197 
559,921 
632,907 
560,380 
597,157 
673,530 
749,341 
808,365 
848,307 
759,054 
910,059 
984,369 
768,858 
760,684 
674,653 
674,633 
854.295 
800,760 
800,725 
606,089 
618,930 
619, 048 
619,896 
628,150 
639,921 
669,973 
700,788 
737,978 
747, 170 
812. 619 
650,143 
575,056 
619,575 
686,809 
749,483 
857,098 
885,481 
897,321 
809,343 
819,801 
829,096 
895,610 
945,057 
970,658 
1,003,932 
1,061,856 
1,06a  680 
1, 123, 999 
1.235,683 
1,344,819 
1,418,072 
1,540,769 
1,663,917 
1,819,774 
8,013,154 
2,23^,783 
2, 440, 091 
8,401,687 
2,377,094 
8, 499, 743 


Ton*. 


1,419 

877 

'  181 

545 

340 

340 

454 

1,104 

3,791 

5,149 

4,155 

746 

4,701 

5,373 

6,909 

6.493 

6,387 

5,631 

16.068 

80,870 

44,429 

62,390 

79,704 

90.530 

95,036 

115,045 

89,715 

86,873 

78,037 


Tont. 

77,669 

133,123 

139,096 

153.019 

153,030 

189.755 

818,494 

855.166 

879,136 

894.953 

277,313 

303,571 

314,670 

331,734 

353, 015 

369,874 

391,037 

400,451 

430,341 

473,543 

440,838 

449. 515 

463,650 

509,373 

491,776 

484,577 

513,833 

571,459 

590,187 

619,096 

647,831 

661, 119 

'  679,068 

696,549 

671,766 

697,580 

699.263 

762.154 

833,840 

869,355 

556.618 

552,248 

613,827 

661,627 

754,819 

778.995 

816.645 

639.226 

932,576 

982.416 

l,06Sf,445 

1,062,615 

1,010.599 

893,073 

917,804 

946  060 

1,008,303 

1,4)90, 193 

1, 198, 523 

1,381,333 

1,453.459 

1,468,738 

1,534,915 

1,675.456 

1,789,338 

1, 887, 512 

8,021.625 

1,796,888 

1,857,964 

2,550,067 


1- 
§1 

H 


Ton*. 


84,079 

81,610 

83,061 

34,059 

40,196 

39,418 

54,037 

63,063 

33,566 

90,633 

101,305 

132;  474 

123,474 

145,108 

153,661 

190,633 

199,769 

198,154 

174,343 

824,960 

831,494 

365,870 

319,537 

341.606 

399.810 

411,823 

441,535 

481,005 

581,317 

563,531 

514, 0») 

581,571 

655,940 

583,363 

618,911 

651.363 


s 

a 
o 

O 


Ton*. 

201.56!i 

274,377 

502,146 

564,457 

530,764 

688,618 

747,965 

831.899 

876^913 

898. 3S6 

939.409 

972,492 

947,577 

892.104 

949.172 

1,043,404 

1,140,368 

1,208,716 

1.266,584 

1,342,596 

1,350,281 

1,424,748 

1,S3S.50S 

1,869,997 

1,666,639 

1.159,210 

1,368,128 

1,372,2J9 

1.399.913 

1,885,185 

i;  860, 751 

1,280,167 

1,898,958 

1,324,699 

1,336.566 

1,389,163 

•1,423,112 

1.534,191 

1,630.606 

1,741,392 

1,360,798 

1.191,776 

1.267,847 

1.439,450 

1.606,151 

1758,907 

1,824,940 

1,822,103 

i;  896, 684 

1.995,640 

8.096,479 

8,180.764 

2,130,744 

2,092,391 

8,158,603 

8,280.095 

2,417.008 

2,568,084 

S»  839, 046 

3,154,049 

3,334,016 

3,535,454 

3,772.439 

4,138.440 

4,407,010 

4.802.902 

6,212,001 

4.871.6^ 

4,940.842 

5^049,806 
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No.  17. — Sl9Ument  exhibiting  the  amotini  of  tonnage,  8^. — Continued. 


a 
S 


m 


Mi 

8  * 

=  » 
If 

r 


^ 

<o  o 

a 
H 


JaasaO  18S9 

leeo 

1861 

19B2 

1863 

IBM 

186S,  old  adiaeaiiireineBt . . . 
1663^  ii«w  Rdmeanipement.. 
1866^ old  admeMarMiient . .. 
1806,  new  admeainremeiit . . 
1867.  <Ad  admeasaromeiifc   . . 

1867.  new  admoantromeiit.. 
IfifiB,  old  ndmeaaarement . . . 

1868,  BOW  ndmeaaannient.. 


2,414,654 

3,448,941 

2,540,020 

2,177,253 

1,693,899 

1,475,376 

1,032.465 

482.110 

34U619 

953.018 

182,203 

1,187,714 

33.449 

1,310,344 


Ton§. 

9-2.748 

97,296 

1QS.608 

113,998 

133, 215 

106,519 

69,539 

28.469 

42,776 

155.513 

32,593 

165,522 


Toiu. 

1,961,631 

2,036,990 

2,123,589 

2,234,449 

2,600.212 

2,550.690 

1,794,372 

730,695 

443,635 

1,489,194 

95,869 

1,646,830 


Tons. 
676.005 
770,641 
774,596 
596,465 
439,755 
853,816 
630.411 
338,720 
114, 1^69 
770,754 
36,307 
957,456 


221,939 


1,806,550 


977,476 


Tons. 

5,145.038 

5.353,806 

5,539,813 

5, 113, 165 

5, 126, 081 

4,966,^01 

3,516,787 

1,579.994 

942,899 
3,368,479 

346,973 

3,957,514 

33,449 

4,316,300 


TttASDST  DsPABTMXirr,  BMgiatm'e  Qfiea,  No9, 17,  1868b 


N.  I*.  JEFFRI8S,  Ragiter, 


EEPOET  OF  THE  soLicrro:^ 

Treasury  Department, 
Solicitor's  Officcj  November  17, 1868. 

8iB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  six  tabular  statements, 
exhibiting  the  amount,  character,  and  results  of  the  litigation  under  the 
direction  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1^,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  shown  by  the  rei>orts  received  fi^m  the  United  States  attor- 
neys of  the  several  districts. 

These  tables  embrace  respectively : 

1.  Suits  on  transcripts  of  accounts  of  defaulting  public  officers,  con- 
tractors, &c,  adjusted  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  Suits  for  the  recovery  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  the 
customs,  revenue,  and  navigation  laws. 

3.  Suits  on  custom-house  bonds. 

4.  Suits  against  collectors  of  customs  for  refund  of  duties. 

5.  Suits  in  which  the  United  States  were  interested,  not  embraced  in 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  tables. 

6.  A  general  summary  or  abstract  of  all  the  other  tables. 

An  examination  of  this  summary  wUl  show  that  the  whole  number  of 
suits  brought  within  the.year  was  2,004,  of  which — 

39  were  of  class  1,  for  the  recovery  of $1,414,253  12 

662  were  of  class  2,  for  the  recovery  of 2,430,217  85 

602  were  of  class  3,  for  the  recovery  of 4,428,376  03 

379  w^re  of  class  4 

232  were  of  class  6,  for  the  recovery  of 2,697,399  99 

Mrfdng  a  total  sued  for  of 10,970,147  69 

60  far  as  shown  by  these  tables.    Of  the  total  number  of  suits  brought 
600  were  disposed  of  within  the  year  as  follows,  to  wit :  417  were  decided 
16  Ab 
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for  the  United  States;  40  were  adversely  decided;  193  were  settled  and 
dismissed,  and  19  were  remitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  leaving 
1,335  still  pending.  Of  the  suits  pending  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  130  were  decided  for  the  United  States,  48  were  decided  adversely, 
and  238  were  settled  and  dismissed.  The  entire  number  of  suits  decided 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  during  the  year  was  1.085 ;  the  entire  amount 
for  which  judgments  were  obtained,  exclusive  ot  judgments  in  rem^  was 
$473,871  36 ;  ttie  whole  amount  collected  from  all  sources  was  $644,517  42. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  the  litigation  of  the 
last  year  and  of  the  next  preceding  one. 

In  iuits  commenced  during  the  fiscal  year  ending— 


I  .  -    ■  ■     ....■■  ■       ... 

Total  amount  reported  rood  for dollam. 

Total  amount  of  Judgments  for  ih»  United  Statei doUan . 

TotiU  amount  repo>-ted  collected dollara., 

Decided  for  the  United  Statei number 

Decided  againtt  the  United  States nnmber 

Settled  and  dismlaied nnmbw. 

Remitted nnmber 

Pending nnmber 

Total  number  of  miti  brought 


June  30i  1867. 

June  3D.  1668. 

13,582,1(19  23 

10^970,147  5!) 

430, 616  36 

345.740  67 

738,007  30 

449,606  44 

1,785 

417 

90 

40 

957 

m 

31 

19 

1,760 

1.335 

3^873 

2.004 

In  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending — 


ilmonnt  of  Judgments  In  old  raits dollars.. 

Decided  for  tbe  United  States nnmber. 

Decided  against  the  United  States nnmber. 

Settled  and  dismissed number. 

Amount  collected  in  old  suits dollars.. 

Total  number  of  suits  disposed  of 

Whole  nnmber  of  Judgments  in  favor  of  United  States 

Whole  amount  of  Judgments  in  favor  of  United  States  daring  the  fiscal 

year ..dollars.. 

Whole  amount  collected  fropi  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year. .  .doUais. . 


June  30,  1867. 


394, 144  73 

406 

315 

424 

1,899,659  39 

3.160 

9;  193 

654,761  09 
9,090,696  69 


June  30, 180& 


128,130  69 

130 

43 

•   S38 

194,906  98 

W7 

1,C85 

473,671  36 
644,517  43 


These  tables  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  aggregate  amonnts  for  the 
last  year  as  compared  with  the  next  preceding  one,  owing  to  the  omis- 
sion therefrom  of  suits  arising  under  the  internal  revenue  laws,  and  the 
cessation  of  proceedings  under  the  confiscation  acts,  and  in  prize  cases. 
By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  to 
amend  existing  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  district  attorneys,  instead  of  rejwrting  to  the  Solicitor,  to  make  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ;  consequently  no  reconl  of  such 
suits  is  now  kept  in  this  office,  and  no  statement  thereof  appears  in  the 
present  report.  In  those  classes  of  cases,  however,  which  are  included 
in  the  tables  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  a  considerable  increase  is  shown  in 
the  aggregate  amount  of  business  over  that  of  the  year  next  preceding. 

Since  the  submission  of  my  last  annual  report,  settlements  have  been 
made  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  suits  which  were  then  pending 
arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  wines  and  other  merchandise  for  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws.  The  terms  upon  which  these  settlements  have  been 
made,  if  they  have  not  been  all  that  the  government  could  have  desii^ed, 
have  nevertheless,  it  is  believed,  been  such  as  substantially  to  attain  the 
cliief  end  for  which  all  such  proceedings  should  be  adopted,  viz. :  the 
cfl'ectual  admonition  of  the  delinquent  parties  and  others  who  might  be 
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tempted  to  foUow  their  example,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the 
number  and  flagrancy  of  fraads  upon  the  revenue. 

Experience,  however,  having  shown  the  difficulty  of  procuring  at  the 
hands  of  juries  verdictst)f  condemnation  in  such  eases,  when  the  amounts 
are  large  and  the  interests  involved  extensive,  it  has  been  deemed  expe- 
dient to  prosecute  the  inquiries  which  have  been  conducted  through 
agents  of  the  department  in  foreign  countries  less  with  a  ^iew  to  such 
seizures  and  proceedings  for  condemnation,  than  to  the  information  of 
the  local  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  the  advancement  of  the  value 
declared  in  the  invoice  to  the  actual  dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise 
in  cases  of  undervaluation^  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  which  may  be  rendered  by  such  agents  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, and  therefore  recommend  an  adherence  to  the  system  of  measures 
of  which  they  are  an  essential  part 

The  operations  of  the  secret  service  division,  under  my  general  direc- 
tion, have  continued  throughout  the  past  year  to  be  conducted  by  it43 
efficient  head  with  great  energy,  ability,  and  success. 

Very  considerable  progress  has  t)een  made  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  class  of  old  claims  which  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
MeUen,  and  a  handsome  amount  has  already  been  realized  therefrom,  a 
large  portion  of  which  would  doubtless  never  have  been  collected  but  for 
the  special  efforts  put  forth  by  him.  I  anticipate,  in  the  future,  still  more 
satis£sictory  results  from  the  same  source,  as  the  fruits  of  much  of  Mr. 
MeUen's  intelligent,  judicious,  and  very  assiduous  labors  are  now  appa- 
rently just  beginning  to  be  raized. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JOBDAN, 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


BEPOET  OP  THE  LIGHT-HOUSE  BOAED. 


[Ught-hoiue  Board  of  tke  United  States,  organized  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress 

epproYed  Aognst  31,  1852.] 


LIST  OF  HEMBEBS. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex  officio  President. 
Kear- Admiral  W.  B.  Snubrick,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  Cliairmau. 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Hartman  Bache,  colonel  corps  of  engineers. 
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TBEASITBY  DEPABTMEan?, 

Office  Light-House  Boabd, 

WoBhingUm^  D.  0.y  November  6,  1868. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  consideration  and 
for  the  information  of  Congress  a  rei>ort  of  the  operations  of  the  light- 
house establishment  during  the  past  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ynjiortaDt 
subject  of  ear-signals  as  aids  to  navigation,  and  to  the  not  less  important 
investigation  of  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  for  light-house  illnmi- 
nation,  with  a  view  to  economy  and  power. 

Nothing  indicates  the  liberality,  prosperity  or  intelligence  of  a  nation 
more  clearly  than  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  safe  approach  of 
the  mariner  to  its  shores. 

The  introduction  and  improvement  of  these  facilities  are  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  important,  since  the  number  of  lives  and  the 
amount  of  property  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  are  increasing  with 
time  in  a  geometnoal  ratio ;  and  notwithstanding  the  aids  which  have 
been  afforded  navigation  and  the  perfection  of  the  art  itself,  the  number 
of  marine  disasters  which  are  annually  reported  is  truly  frightM. 

Our  own  government  has  given  special  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  and  though  our  coast  line  far  exceeds  in  extent  that  of  any  other 
nation,  yet  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  means  which  it  offers  for  the  safety 
of  the  mariner.  The  provisions  afforded  by  accurat^e  maps  of  the  marine 
topography  of  our  coast,  and  the  system  of  lights,  beacons,  buoys  and 
signals  which  have  been  established,  indicate  Uie  liberal  views  which  are 
held  and  have  been  acted  upon  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  idea 
is  no  longer  entertained  that  exx>enditures  on  aids  to  navigation  are 
confined  in  their  effects  to  the  prosperity  of  the  maritime  portions  of  oar 
country.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  whatever  affects  thecommeive 
of  the  nation  affects  all  its  interests,  those  of  the  interior  as  well  as  those 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  maps  and 
signals,  to  be  of  real  value  and  not  delusions  as  to  danger,  must  be 
founded  upon  precise  principles  of  science  and  well  established  facts  of 
experience.  The  maps  furnished  by  the  government  surveys  are  charac- 
terized by  an  accuracy  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  has 
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been,  firom  the  first,  the  design  of  the  Light-honse  Board  not  only  to 
adopt  the  best  methods  of  illumination  and  signals  already  in  use,  but 
also  by  original  experiments  and  researches  to  improve  the  system  itself, 
in  which  the  prosperity  and  common  humanity  of  the  world  are  interested. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  light-house  Board  involves  acquirements,  if  not  talents,  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  such  as  skill  in  seamanship,  practical  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering, the  abstract  principles  of  mathematics,  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. In  accordance  with  these  requirements  the  organization  of  the 
boaird  includes  two  officers  of  the  navy,  two  officers  of  the  engineer 
corps  of  thcarmy,  two  civilians  of  a  scientific  character,  well  veiied  in 
original  investigation,  and  two  executive  secretaries,  one  an  officer  from 
the  navy,  and  the  other  firom  the  engineering  department  of  the  army.  In 
order  that  these  may  work  in  harmony  they  are  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  having  the  care  of  commerce. 

The  result  of  this  organization,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  board, 
in  accordance  with  it,  has  discharged  its  duty,  are  evinced  by  the  history 
of  the  operations  connected  with  this  service.  Since  its  establishment 
the  number  of  lights  has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  old  system  of 
reflectors,  which  was  previously  in  use,  has  been  replaced  by  the  more 
effective  apparatus  of  Fresnel,  and  the  efliciency  and  economy  of  every 
part  of  the  service  have  materially  been  advanced.  At  the  commence- 
m^t  of  the  operations  of  the  board  the  only  material  used  for  illumina- 
tion was  sperm  oil,  but  the  gradual  diminuticm  of  the  supply  of  this 
substance  induced  the  board  to  attempt  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  cultivation  of  colza,  and  the  production  of  oil  from  this  plant. 
For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  rape  seed  was  imported  and  distributed 
through  the  Agricultural  Departanent  to  farmers  in  the  western  States,  but 
the  supply  of  colza  oil  produced  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  domes- 
tie  use,  and  by  no  means  enough  for  general  adoption  in  the  light-house 
aerviee.  In  consideration  of  this  condition  of  aftairs  a  series  of  investi- 
gations were  undertaken  by  the  board  in  regard  to  different  materials 
for  illumination,  which  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  lard  oil,  as  not 
only  a  much  cheaper  material,  and  one  to  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  of  supply  in  this  country,  but  also  as  better  adapted  to  burning  in 
light-house  lamps  than  any  other  illuminating  fluid  which  has,  as  yet, 
been  proposed.  The  principal  objection  to  tiie  us^  of  this  material,  at 
first  was  its  tendency  to  solidify  at  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature; 
hat  this  has  been  effectually  overcome  by  an  arrangement  of  the  lamps, 
in  which  the  heat  evolved  at  the  i>oint  of  combustion  is  applied  to  keep 
the  oil  in  a  liquid  condition.  The  introduction  of  lard  oil  was  gradual, 
being  first  used  in  the  larger  lamps,  while  the  smaller  ones  were  still 
supplied  with  sperm  or  colza;  but  during  the  last  year  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  lamps  of  all  sizes,  and  in  every  position  in 
which  lights  are  required  along  our  seaboard. 

Various  propositions  have  been  urged  ujion  the  board  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  kerosene  and  other  forms  of  petroleum ;  but,  after  a  careful  series 
of  experiments  in  regard  t<o  this  substance,  its  use  has  been  discarded, 
with  a  single  exception,  namely,  that  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  it  is 
mingled  with  lard  oU,  for  burning  during  e^ld  weather  on  the  light- 
ships; but  even  this  application  is  not  ^proved,  and  will  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  lamps  of  a  form  better  adapted  for  this  service  can  be  con- 
structed. 

The  reason  for  not  using  pretroleum  is  the  danger  arising  from  its 
highly  infiammable  character,  and  the  explosiveness  of  its  vapor  when 
mingled  with  atmospheric  air.     In  the  larger  lamps  of  the  light-house 
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service  a  degree  of  heat  is  evolved  sofficient  to  catise  the  ignition  at 
once  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  liquid,  instead  of  confining  the  combus- 
tion to  that  part  which  is  drawn  up  into  the  wick.  In  the  smaller  lamps 
danger  principsdly  arises  from  the  vax>or  evolved  from  kerosene  by  the 
heat  of  the  lamp,  added  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  this  vapor,  of  a  given  density,  diffused  through  the  air  in 
tiie  space  above  the  oil  in  the  reservoir,  produces  a  detonating  compound, 
which  is  capable  of  exploding  with  the  violence  of  g^nnpowder,  and  of 
thus  causing  accidents  of  the  most  serious  character.  When  an  explo- 
sion of  this  kind  takes  place,  the  reservoir  is  usually  broken  in  pieces, 
the  oil  ignited,  and.  while  in  a  state  of  intense  combustion,  is  projected  in 
every  direction.  The  danger  is  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  the  burning 
oil  cannot  be  extinguished  by  water,  but  floats  and  bums  on  the  surface  of 
this  liquid.  Even  the  mixture  of  nve  or  ten  per  cent,  of  kerosene  with 
lard  oil  is  not  free  from  danger;  the  two  ingredients  of  this  compound 
do  not  enter  into  a  chemical  combination,  and  the.  explosive  vapcn*  is 
evolved  with  almost  as  much  readiness  from  the  mixture  as  from  kero- 
sene sdone. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  lard  oil  was  the  want 
of  some  definite  means  by  which  the  illuminating  quality  of  the  samples 
could  be  determined.  This  difficulty,  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  has 
been  overcome,  and  a  system  of  scientific  precision  introduced,  by 
which  the  boara  is  always  assured  that  the  article  accepted  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  For  making  the  test  of  the 
oil,  and  other  experiments  connected  with  materials  used  in  the  light- 
house service,  a  photometric  room  and  laboratory  have  been  establi&ed 
at  the  depot  at  Staten  island.  At  this  place,  also,  for  the  better  preser- 
vation of  the  oil,  and  to  facilitate  the  inspection,  a  large  vault,  fnnushed 
with  five  tanks,  each  capable  of  containing  10,000  gallons  of  oil,  has  been 
constructed.  The  tanks,  which  are  kept  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature 
during  the  whole  year,  preserve  the  oil  from  deterioration  due  to  chem- 
ical changes,  prevent  the  loss  by  leakage,  and  facilitate  the  precise 
measurement  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  received,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  on  hand  at  any  time,  by  merely  inspecting  a  graduated  index. 

The  board  has  also  introduced  important  improvements  in  the  lamps 
usually  supplied  by  the  makers  of  the  Fresnel  apparatus*  These  are  of 
two  classes,  the  mechanical  lamp  and  the  moderator  lamp.  In  the  former 
the  oil  is  pumped  up  to  the  burner  from  a  reservoir  below  by  clock-work, 
impelled  by  the  descent  of  a  heavy  weight.  This  apparatus  is  of  a  com- 
plicated character,  and  is  subject  to  derangement;  the  valves  must  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  and  the  clock-work  cleaned.  The  proper  per- 
formance of  these  operations  is  beyond  the  skill  of  an  ordinary  keeper, 
and  requires  the  frequent  aid  of  a  trained  lampist.  The  moderator  lamp 
is  less  complicated,  and  was  invented  to  obviate  the  difficulties  just  men- 
tioned. In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  forced  up  from  a  cylindrical  reservoir 
below  by  the  descent  of  a  loaded  piston,  and  the  supply  to  the  burner, 
which  would  otherwise  diminish  as  the  weight  of  oil,  added  to  that  of  the 
piston,  becomes  less,  is  regulated  by  increasing  the  size  of  an  opening  in 
withdrawing  from  it  a  wire  slightly  tapeiing.  This  apparatus,  however, 
is  liable  to  irregularity  on  account  of  derangement  of  the  supplying  appa- 
ratus, the  varying  friction  of  the  packing  of  the  piston,  as  well  as  the 
change  in  the  flow  of  the  quantity  of  oil,  owing  to  its  less  liquidity  on 
account  of  a  diminution  of  temperatiu^e.  The  improvement  consists  in 
substituting  for  these  lamps  one  of  constant  level,  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Funek,  the  foreman  of  the  workshop  at  the  light-house  depot,  Staten 
Island.    In  this  lamp  the  reservoir  containing  the  oil  is  placed  above  tho 
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burner,  and  the  flow  of  oil  necessary  for  x>erfect  eombostion  regulated  by 
a  floating  piston  placed  in  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  snpply  tube,  and 
canying  on  it8  upper  surface  a  conicsQ  projection,  which  increases  or 
dimmishesthe  size  of  the  supplying  orifice  in  accordance  with  the  rapidity 
of  eombostion.  This  lamp  is  not  only  free  from  the  objections  mentioned 
as  pertaining  to  the  other  lamps,  but  is  less  expensive  and  better  adapted 
to  tiie  bnming  of  lard  oil.  It  affords  a  freer  combustion,  and  conseqaently 
a  more  intense  light^  though  at  the  cost  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  bnm- 
ing material.  This  is  |)rincipally  due  to  passing -the  heated  air  and  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  the  lamp  through  a  cylindrical  opening  in  the 
reservoir  of  the  oil,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  the  chimney, 
and  thus  keeping  the  oil  at  a  temx)erature  which  prevents  freezing  in  the 
coldest  weathe^  and  supplies  it  to  the  burner  in  the  best  condition  for 
combustion.  Moreover,  the  lamp  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to 
flddom  need  repair,  ana  can  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition  1>^  any 
keep»  of  ordinary  inteUi^nce.  The  superiority  of  this  lamp  has  now 
been  established  by  the  trial  of  a  number  of  years,  there  being  at  present 
in  actual  use  1  of  the  1st  order;  14  of  the  3d  order :  7  of  the  3^  order. 

They  are  much  liked  by  the  keepers,  as  they  give  less  trouble  in  attend- 
ance, and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  adopt  them  in  all  cases  in 
which  new  api>aratus  is  supplied  to  light-houses,  or  in  which  lamps  of 
the  old  form  are  to  be  replaced. 

Not  only  has  a  series  of  experiments  been  made  on  the  different  illu- 
minating liquids,  but  also  onlight  of  different  character,  viz. :  the  electrical 
hght,  the  oxy-hydregen  lime  lights,  and  the  magnesium  lights.  In  order 
to  study  experimentally  the  peculiarities  of  the  electric  lights,  one  of  the 
latest  electro-magnetic  machines,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Liver- 
pool, ha&  been  purchased.  The  committee  on  experiments  have,  however, 
found  difficulty  in  procuring  an  engine  with  the  requisite  gearing  to  obtain 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  armatu^  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum 
effect  of  this  machine.  From  the  observations,  however,  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  it,  it  is,  in  its  present  form,  not  well  adapted  to 
lighthouse  purposes.  It  requires  a  speed  of  2,500  revolutions  per  minute 
to  develop  its  maximum  eftect,  but  a  velocity  of  revolution  as  great  as 
this  must  soon  destroy  the  jmrts connected  with  the  centres  of  motion,  aud 
require  their  frequent  renewal.  Besides  this,  the  problem  is  not  alone 
whiat  machine  of  a  given  size  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  elec^ 
tricity  without  regard  to  the  powers  exi)ended,  but  that  which  will  pro> 
dnce  the  greatest  amount  of  electricity  with  a  given  expenditure  of 
power.    This  problem,  we  think^  has  scarcely  yet  been  solved. 

Furthermore,  from  the  investigations  wluch  have  been  made  by  the 
committee  on  experiments,  it  would  appear  that  the  penetrating  power 
of  hght  in  absorbing  media  dei>ends  principally  ni>on  the  number  of 
rays  which  are  emitted  from  a  given  luminous  space ;  and  hence,  if  the 
absorbing  x)ower  of  fog  be  similar  to  that  of  colored  glass,  with  which 
the  experiments  have  been  made,  the  penetrating  power  of  a  beam  of 
electric  light  may  be  equalled  by  one  from  the  combustion  of  lard  oil. 
This  opinion  is  founded  ux>on  the  fact  that  flame  is  transparent,  and  that 
the  penetrating  jiower  of  two  separate  flames  is  increased  by  bringing 
them  together,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiments  on  lamps  with  con- 
centric wicks. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  upon  the  application  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lime  light,  but  the  labor  and  danger  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gases,  the  expensive  apparatus,  and  the  liability  of  the 
lime  to  become  deranged,  far  outweigh  any  advantages  in  the  way  of  su- 
perior illumination  which  can  be  derived  frt)m  it. 
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The  light  from  the  combustion  of  magnesium  has  also  been  examined, 
and  from  the  results  it  would  appear  that  if  this  metal  could  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  would  probably  su- 
persede all  other  materials  which  have  been  proposed  for  light-house 
illumination.  A  flattened  wire,  weighing  3}  grains  to.  the  foot,  gave  a 
light  while  burning  in  the  air,  without  a  himp,  equivalent  to  206  candles. 
In  the  present  state  of  supply  of  the  substance,  however,  it  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  a  casual  use  by  the  photographer,  or  for  illuminating  during 
a  brief  period  illustrations  in  the  lecture  room. 

The  subject  of  fog  signals,  as  stated  in  previous  reports,  has  received 
the  specisd  attention  of  the  board.  The  sounding  instruments  which 
have  been  employed  are  bells,  steam  whistles,  trumpets,  sirenes,  and  in 
some  instances  cannon.  The  sound  from  a  bell  of  ordinary  size,  viz..  of 
2,000  lbs.,  or  under,  has  less  penetrating  power,  or  can  be  heard  to  a  less 
distance  than  that  from  either  of  the  other  instruments  above  enume- 
rated. It  is,  however,  used  in  cases  in  which  the  danger  to  be  signalized 
is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  direct  channel.  For  ringing  the  bell,  an 
automatic  apparatus,  borrowed  from  the  French  system,  was  first  em- 
ployed. TIus  was  a^rwards  improved,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
received  another  modification  which  greatly  diminishes  the  amount  of 
muscular  power  expended  in  producing  the  desired  efiect.  In  the  old 
form  of  the  machine,  the  descent  of  the  moving  weight  was  regulated 
by  a  fly-wheel,  which,  being  in  constant  revolution,  expended  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  motive  power  in  giving  velocity  to  the  air.  In  the  improved 
apparatus,  the  intervals  of  striking  are  governed  by  a  pendulum  and 
clock  escapement,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  small  extra  weight,  and 
which,  unlocking  at  a  given  moment  a  detent,  allows  the  large  weight, 
during  a  brief  descent,  to  give  motion  to  the  hammer.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  same  number  of  blows,  of  equal  intensity,  are  struck  in  the 
descent  through  the  same  distance  of  a  weight  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
the  magnitude  of  that  used  in  the  previous  form  of  the  machine. 

The  ordinary  steam  whistle  on  the  eastern  part  of  oiu*  coast  is  a  favor- 
ite instrument,  it  having  been  successfully  applied  as  a  fog  signal  for  a 
number  of  yeai*s  at  Partridge  island,  in  New  Brunswick.  In  proportion 
to  the  i>ower  applied,  the  sound  produced  with  this  instrument,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  distance  at  wliich  it  can  be  heard,  is  less  than  that  from  the 
trumpet  or  the  sirene.  The  sound  is  given  off  in  every  direction,  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  from  an  ordinary  lamp,  without  re- 
flectors or  lenses,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sound  is  utilized  for  signal- 
izing in  a  given  direction.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  steam  expended 
is  not  taken  into  consideration,  a  sound  sufficient  for  any  puri>ose  may 
be  obtained.  But  the  large  amount  of  i)Ower  required  to  produce  a  given 
effect  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  general  use  of  this  instrument, 
since  it  also  involves  the  employment  of  a  steam  boiler  and  other  appa- 
ratus not  entirely  free  from  danger,  on  ac^unt  of  explosions,  and  neces- 
sitating the  supply  of  fresh  water  in  some  places  where  this  liquid  is  not 
readily  obtainable.  A  fog  signal  of  this  kind  has,  however,  been  ordered 
for  West  Quoddy  Head,  near  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Maine. 

The  fog  trumpet  is  an  ordinary  horn  of  large  dimensions,  in  wliich  the 
vibrations  are  produced  by  a  steel  tongue  put  in  motion  by  a  blast  of  air 
fix)m  a  reservoir  in  which  it  is  condensed  by  a  hot-air  engine.  When  the 
steel  reed  is  properly  attuned  so  as  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  column 
of  air  contained  in  the  trumpet,  tlie  sound  produced  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  instrument  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  though  the 
absolute  quantity  of  sound  obtained  may  perhaps  be  exceeded  by  other 
instruments. 
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The  sirene,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  revolving  disk  perforated 
with  holes  or  openings,  and  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  before 
the  head  of  a  drum  of  the  same  diameter,  also  perforated  with  the  same 
nmnher  of  holes,  and  terminating  the  pipe  leading  from  a  steam  boiler. 
The  currents  of  steam  issningfrom  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the  dmm  being 
suddenly  stopped  and  again  allowed  to  move,  thus  alternately  give  rise 
to  a  sound  of  which  the  pitch  varies  with  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
revolving  plate.  This  instrument,  to  which  is  also  attached  a  large  horn 
or  trumpet,  affords  admirable  facilities  for  determining  the  penetrating 
power  of  sounds  of  different  pitch.  The  sound  it  produces  in  proportion 
to  the  iMwer  expended  is  intermediate  to  that  produced  by  the  steam 
whistle  and  the  trumpet.  In  comparing  the  sound  of  a  large  horn  in 
which  the  vibrations  were  produced  by  a  sirene  with  that  of  another  in 
which  a  similar  office  was  performed  by  a  steel  tongue,  the  result  was  in 
favor  of  the  sirene,  though,  after  improving  the  unison  of  the  steel  tongue 
in  the  case  of  the  horn,,  the  effect  of  the  latter  was  increased  so  as  to  be 
heard,  imder  circumstances  not  the  most  favorable,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
the  hght-house  depot  on  Staten  island,  New  York,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 
A  final  comparison  was  not  made  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  accidental 
boming  of  the  shanty  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  sirene,  and 
the  consequent  derangement  of  the  instrument. 

Investigations  in  reference  to  fog-signals,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
illumination,  are  still  in  progress.  They  involve,  however,  no  small 
degree  of  labor  and  of  original  thought.  In  case  of  the  former  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  ascertain  the  instrument  best  adapted  for  produ- 
cing sound  at  different  localities,  but  also  the  proper  motive  power  to  be 
employed. 

These  investigations  will  be  very  much  facilitated  by  the  laboratory, 

photometrical  room  and  other  accommodations  for  experimental  purposes 

now  being  provided  in  the  new  building  at  the  light-house  depot  on  Staten 

island. 

•  •••••• 

All  of  which  is  resi)ectfully  submitted.  

W.  B,  SHUBKICK, 

Chaimum. 
Aia>BEW  A.  Habwood,  Naval  Secretary, 
0.  M.  PoE,  Engineer  Secretary, 


BEPOET  OF  SUPEEINTEimEIirr  OF  THE  COAST  SUEVET. 

Tbeasxjby  Depabtment, 
Coast  Survey  Office^  Washingtwf^y  October  26, 1868. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  estimates  for  exi)enditure  in  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-'70. 
Like  those  of  the  last  year  from  which  they  are  somewhat  dindnished, 
they  exceed  the  appropriations  of  the  preceding  years.  The  estimate 
i^.  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  which  is  required  to  maintain  the  most 
economical  action,  without  any  augmentation  of  the  scale  of  the  work. 
It  is  the  least  amount  that  wiU  keep  the  parties  steadily  at  work,  and 
Treserve  this  service  in  a  constant  state  of  useful  activity. 

The  laying  out  of  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  commer- 
cial wants  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  progress  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

In  the  follo\iing  brief  statement  a  general  view  is  given  of  the  distii- 
bntion  of  the  parties  of  the  survey  on  the  coast,  in  applying  the  appro- 
priation of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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The  advance  made,  considermg  the  means  that  were  available,  hafi 
been  satisfactory. 

Daring  the  year  ending  with  the  present  month,  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  regular  operations  of  the  survey  at  Penobscot  entrance, 
and  on  the  group  known  as  the  Fox  islands  in  Penobscot  bay,  inclnding 
also  the  Thoroughfare  passage ;  in  the  completion  of  work  on  the  St 
George  river,  and  on  Medomak  river ;  in  the  completion  of  soundings  in 
Muscongus  bay,  and  near  Kennebec  entrance ;  in  extension  of  the  survey 
of  the  Kennebec  between  Merrymeeting  bay  and  Augusta ;  in  the  de- 
tailed toi>ography  of  islands  in  Gasco  bay ;  in  a  minute  survey  of  the 
vicinity  of  Munjoy  HiU  (Porfland)  for  the  city  authorities ;  in  a  develop- 
ment of  the  vicinity  of  Half-way  Bock  (Casco  entrance ;)  and  in  general 
))rogress  in  Saco  bay,  coast  of  Main6.    On  the  sea-coast  and  inside  of 
Cape  Cod  peninsula,  outstanding  work  has  been  completed  by  three 
parties ;  changes  affecting  navigation  have  been  developed  off  Monomoy 
Point,  Massachusetts;  and  two  parties  have  continued  the  detaileil 
survey  of  Narragansett  bay,  in  Bhode  Island.    In  New  York  harbor  a 
special  examination  has  been  made  between  Grovemor's  island  and  the 
Narrows,  for  the  city  authorities ;  and  a  survey  is  in  progress  to  develop 
facilities  for  navigation  at  Eondout,  on  Hudson  river.    Progress  has 
been  made  in  the  coast  topography  of  New  Jersey,  at  Bamegat  bay. 
Two  i)arties  have  been  employed  in  defining  and  sounding  the  smaller 
estuaries  of  Chesapeake  bav,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
a  special  examination  has  been  made  of  shoals  obstructing  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Bappahannock  river.    The  primary  triangulation  has  been 
in  progress  connecting  stations  near  Washington  city  with  others  on 
the  Blue  Bidge.    The  off-shore  hydrography  has  been  prosecuted  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras  towards  the  Virginia  Une.  Li  North  Carolina  the  detailed 
survey  of  the  Neuse  river  has  been  completed,  and  triangulation  and 
hydrography  have  been  continued  in  Pamplico  sound.    The  triangular 
tion  south  of  Charleston  has  been  connected  with  stations  on  the  Savan- 
nah river ;  and  progress  has  been  made  in  the  detailed  survey  of  the 
branches  of  Port  Boyal  sound.    On  the  coast  of  Georgia,  St.  Catharine's 
sound^  St.  Andrew's  sound,  and  Doboy  sound  have  l^en  surveyed,  and 
soundmgs  have  been  completed  at  the  last  named  entrance.    Outstand- 
ing work  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnes's  sound,  Florida,  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  investigations  of  great  interest  have  been  prosecuted  in  the 
Florida  strait  Two  parties  have  continued  the  survey  of  St.  Joseph's  bay, 
north,  and  a  third  has  been  employed  on  the  Oulf  coast  between  Per- 
dido  bay  and  Mobile  Point.    On  the  coast  of  Louisiana  the  triangulation 
of  Isle  an  Breton  sound  has  been  completed,  and  soundings  have  been 
made  in  the  bays  and  lagoons  between  the  Mississippi  passes.    Last 
island  has  been  connected  by  triangulation  with  the  coast ;  and  the  tnie 
position  has  been  determined  of  Ship  Shoal  light-house,  off  Last  island. 
At  Galveston,  Texas,  the  longitude  has  been  determined  by  the  tele- 
graphic method,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  observations  t^minating 
in  a  previous  year  at  New  Orleans.    Soundings  have  been  continued  in 
GfOlveston  bay.    At  Lavaca,  latitude,  azimuth,  and  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments have  been  determined,  and  the  hydrographic  survey  has  been 
continued  in  Corpus  Christi  bay. 

On  the  coiist  of  CaJifomia  the  survey  has  been  in  progrep-i  between 
Point  Conception  and  Buenaventura,  and  on  the  peninsula  near  San 
Francisco;  pn  the  coast  of  Oregon  at  the  Yaquina  river;  at  Nehalem 
river  entrance,  and  at  Columbia  liver;  and  in  the  waters  of  Washington 
Territory  at  Port  Madison. 
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The  annexed  table  shows^  in  parallel  columnij  the  appropriations  made  for 
thejiseal  year  ISCS-'GO,  aiuL  the  estimates  now  submitted  for  the  fiscal 
year  1869-^70. 


Object 


For  mtrrej  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
inclodiDf  compensation  of  ciTilians  engaged  in  the  work,  per  act 
March  3,  1843 

For  continaing  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
inclading  compensation  of  civilians  engaged  in  the  work,  per  act 
of  September  &,  1860 

For  pablisbing  the  observations  made  in  the  progress  of  the  survey 
of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  including  compensation  of  civil- 
ians engaged  in  the  work,  per  act  of  March  3,  ]b43 

For  the  repairs  atid  miuntenance  of  the  complement  of  vessels  used 
ID  the  tnrvej  of  the  coast,  per  act  of  March  2,  1853 

For  ptv  sod  rations  of  engineers  for  the  steamers  used  in  the  hy^* 
graph  J  of  the  coast  survey,  no  longer  supplied  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, per  act  of  June  12,  1858 

Total J 


Bespectf ally  submitted : 

BENJAMIN  PEIECB, 
Superintendent  United  States  Coast  Survey. 
HoilHugh  McCuixoch. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


ANNUAL  REPOET  OP  THE  DIRECTOE  OF  THE  BUEEAU  OF 

STATISTICS. 

BuBEAu  OP  Statistics,  TEEAstnstY  Depaktment, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  18, 1868. 

Sib  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  second  (nominally  the 
third*)  annual  report  of  this  bureau. 

ItwiU  be  recollected  that  this  organization  resulted  from  a  division  of 
the  functions  of  the  Eegister  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  created  as  a  sepa- 
rate bureau  by  act  of  July  28, 1866.  At  the  time  this  separation  took 
place,  the  number  of  clerks  employed  upon  the  work  transferred  from  the 
I^gistei's  office,  namely,  the  compilation  of  the  various  custom-house 
accounts  relating  to  our  foreign  trade,  tonnage,  &c.,  was  24;  but  expe- 
rience seemed  to  prove  that  with  this  limited  number  of  clerks  these  vast 
accounts  could  not  be  correctly  kept;  and  as  the  law,  besides  transferring 
tbe«e  fiinctions  from  the  Eegister  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, also  provided  for  the  perlbrmauce  of  other  fonctions — for  example, 
that  the  Director  should  prepare  a  registry  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  and  provide  a  system  for  numbering  each  vessel 
and  award  numbers  to  all  of  them — a  necessity  was  created  for  the 
employment  of  additional  clerks.  Accordingly  the  clerical  force  of  this 
bureau  was  increased  to  45  clerks ;  and  although  at  times  the  number  of 
tliTks  employed  has  been  greater,  (the  present  number  is  53,)  this  has 

*  See  foot-note  to  Annaal  Export  of  1867,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  preface,  p.  5. 
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been  less  on  a<H5oant  of  the  exigencies  of  the  bureau  than  for  other 
reasons  connected  with  the  economical  disx>osition  of  the  clerical  force 
employed  in  the  department.    This  force  is  employed  as  follows : 

In  compiling  the  various  accounts  of  import  entries,  imports,  duties, 
warehouse  transactions,  re-exports,  indirect  trade;  and  in  transitu  com- 
merce, 13  clerks;  in  compiling  the  accounts  of  domestic  exports,  G 
clerks;  in  compiling  the  accounts  of  navigation,  tonnage,  emigration 
and  immigration,  3  clerks;  in  registering  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  and  awarding  numbers  and  signal  letters  to  the  same, 
11  clerks;  in  analyzing,  checking  and  preparing  the  accounts  of  collect- 
ors of  customs,  before  depositing  them  with  the  compiling  divisions, 
6  clerks ;  in  arranging  classifications,  preparing  forms,  and  superintend- 
ing the  library  of  the  bureau,  4  clerks ;  on  miscellaneous  statistics,  and 
in  copying,  registering^  and  drafting  statistical  tables  and  letters  of 
instructions  to  officers  of  the  revenue^  8  clerks ;  in  superintending  the 
Xmblication  of  reports,  and  in  receivmg  and  distributing  th«  mails, 
2  clerks.    Total :  53  clerks. 

Some  important  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  system  of 
accounts ;  the  principal  quarterly  aocounts,  for  example,  having  been 
superseded  by  monthly  accounts.  When  these  changes  shall  have  been 
completely  accomplished,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  the  case  in  the 
course  of  another  month,  the  clerical  force  of  the  bureau  may  be  still 
further  reduced ;  but  it  is  respectfiilly  recommended  that  in  making  sneh 
reduction,  care  be  taken  that  no  essential  portion  of  the  work  now  per- 
formed in  the  bureau  be  dispensed  with. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  previous 
reports,  and  in  this  place  it  needs  only  to  be  brietiy  summarized.  The 
commerce  and  navigation  accounts  are  completed  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1868,  and  summary  tables  are  respectfiilly  submitted  herewith, 
showing  the  course  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign  tonnage  move- 
ment. Detailed  transcripts  of  the  records  are  now  being  prepared  for 
the  public  printer  to  form  the  annual  volume  of  tables  on  commerce  and 

navigation. 

•  •••••• 

It  was  intended,  had  occasion  permitted,  to  have  suggested  a  reform 
in  the  present  system  of  obtaining  the  statistics  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  plan  now  pursued  cannot  be  continued 
successfully  without  a  large  expenditure  of  labor,  and  of  labor  of  a  much 
more  technical  and  criticsQ  character  than  can  readily  be  secured  under 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  as  to  salaries.  The  statistics  of  the  past 
two  years  are  believed  to  contain  but  few  of  the  nimierous  forms  of  error 
that  vitiated  those  which  preceded  them ;  but  these  advantages  have 
only  been  secured  by  such  extra  exertion  and  care  as  is  hai^y  to  be 
looked  for  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  clerks  of  this  bureau 
have  been  prompted  to  make  these  extra  exertions  from  the  desire  to  so 
improve  upon  the  statistics  previously  prepared  in  the  department,  as  to 
reflect  credit  upon  and  give  character  to  the  new  organization  with  which 
they  had  become  identified.  But  the  discouragements  have  been  so 
great,  and  the  accounts  received  from  the  collectors  of  customs  continue 
to  be  so  erroneous  and  perplexing,  that  I  fear  the  failui-e  of  a  stimulus 
already  too  long  maintained,  and  consequently  that  unless  a  change  is 
made  in  the  system,  our  commercial  statistics  will  gradually  relapse  aginn 
into  the  deplorable  condition  from  which  it  has  taken  so  much  exeition 
to  extricate  them.  The  reform  intended  to  be  suggested  was  that  of 
requiring  the  collectors  of  customs  no  longer  to  transmit  accounts  of  the 
business  of  their  offices  to  the  bureau,  but  to  substitute  therefor  dupli- 
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cates  of  the  original  entries,  manifests,  clearances,  &c.,  deposited  with 
tbem,  and  from  these  original  data  to  compile  the  statistics  required  by 
Congress.  By  this  means  not  only  woold  the  many  errors  of  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement  which  now  distort  and  vitiate  the  collectors' 
accounts  as  they  are  received  at  this  bnrean,  and  before  correction,  be 
obviated;  bnt  a  more  complete  and  direct  surveillance  of  the  transactions 
ofthe  various  cnstom-honses  be  exercised  by  the  department.  This  is 
the  system  understood  to  be  practised  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Canada 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  measures  may  be  taken 
at  some  fhture  time  to  effect  its  realization.  The  secondary  advantage 
alluded  to  above,  in  many  respects  deserves  the  first  importance,  for,  as 
the  case  now  stands — ^though  it  may  appear  incredible  to  those  unmindful 
of  the  immense  extent  of  our  count^',  the  great  number  of  its  custom- 
honsefi,  the  complexities  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  large  transactions 
effected  under  themr— the  department  is  actually  destitute  of  any  practical 
check  upon  many  of  the  most  important  current  business  operations  ot 
the  coUectors.  For  example,  it  does  not  know  in  definite  detail  what 
merchandise  is  stored  at  any  given  time  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  what 
merchandise  is  in  transit  under  bond,  &c.  An  approximate  knowledge 
of  theseimportant  transactions  was  secured  of  late,  when,  under  the  Direct- 
or's supervision,  the  compilation  of  warehouse  and  in  iranaitu  statistics 
was  inaugurated  in  this  bureau;  but  under  the  present  system  the  details 
are  not  sufficient  for  critical  purposes. 

As,  besides  this  report  and  the  aocompan3ring  tables,  it  is  made  the 
dnty  of  the  Director  to  publish  a  monthly  statistical  report  and  an  annusQ 
Tolnme  of  statistical  tables,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  extend  these 
observations  any  fiirther  than  to  refer  with  gratitude  to  the  hearty  and 
intelligent  co-oi>eratlon  to  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  clerks  of  this  bureau 
for  the  successful  performance  of  his  labors  and  in  their  preparation  for 
publication,  and  more  particularly  to  the  several  chiefs  of  divisions, 
MeiOTs.  C.  8.  Mixter,  Thomas  Clear,  J,  N.  Whitney,  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  H. 
Mnrix,  J.  W.  De  Krafit,  and  James  Ryan. 

Justice  also  demands  that  mention  be  again  made  of  the  value  of  the 
services  performed  by  the  female  clerks  employed  in  the  bureau,  who 
are  mostly  engaged  in  compiling  the  w^arehouse  accounts,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  statistical  tables  connected  therewith.  In  these  respects 
as  in  others  they  have  exhibited  clerical  abilities  of  a  high  order.  As  the 
law  at  present  stands,  they  receive  but  half  the  salaries  of  the  higher 
irrade  of  male  clerks,  and  there  does  not  apx>ear  to  me  to  be  any  sound 
reason  why,  as  government  clerks,  if  they  prove  capable  of  perfoi-ming 
e^tually  arduous  and  difficult  services,  they  should  not  be  equally 
remunerated. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  I'espectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEXANDER  DELMAR, 

Director. 

HoiL  Hugh  McCuixooh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Mint  of  the  United  States, 

Philadelphia^  October  31, 1868. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  reiM)rt  of  the  operations 
of  the  mint  and  branches  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

The  deposits  of  buUion  at  the  mint  and  branches  during  the  fiscal  year 

wereasfoUows:  gold,  $25^472,894  82;  silver,  $1,693,423  88;  total  deposits, 

$27,166,318  70.    Deductmg  from  this  total  the  redeposits  of  bullion  or 

bars  made  at  one  branch  of  the  mint  and  deposited  at  another  for  coin- 

*  age,  the  amount  will  be  $24,591,325  84. 

The  coinage  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows:  gold  coin,  pieces, 
976,539 ;  value,  $18,114,425.  Unparted  and  fine  gold  bars,  $6,026,810  06. 
Silver  coin,  pieces,  3,321,067 ;  value,  $1,136,750.  Silver  bars,  $456,236  48. 
Nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  coinage,  pieces,  45,438,000;  value,  $1,713,385. 
Total  number  of  pieces  struck,  49,735,840.  Total  value  of  coinage, 
$27,447,606  54. 

The  distribution  of  the  bullion  received  at  the  mint  and  branches  was 
as  follows:  at  Philadelphia,  gold  deposited,  $4,043,048  63;  gold  coined, 
$3,864,425;  fine  gold  bars,  $98,848  03;  silver  deposits  and  purchases, 
$342,635  72:  silver  coined,  $314,750;  silver  bars,  $6,729  94;  nickel 
copper,  and  bronze  coinage,  value,  $1,713,385;  total  deposits  of  gold  ana 
silver,  $4,385,684  35;  total  coinage,  $5,892,560.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  coinage  operations  were  suspended  at  the  mint  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  repairs  of 
the  machinery,  furnaces,  and  fixtures,  which  hi^  become  absolutely 
necessary.  The  coinage,  therefore,  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  repre- 
sents, in  point  of  fact,  only  nine  months'  operations. 

At  the  branch  mint,  San  Francisco,  the  gold  deposits  were  $14,979,558  52 ; 
gold  coined,  $14,250,000;  silver  dei)Osits  and  purchase®,  $713,867  66; 
silver  coined,  $822,000;  total  deposits  and  purchases,  $15,693,426  18; 
total  coinage,  $15,072,000. 

The  assay  office  in  JSTew  York  received  during  the  year,  in  gold  bullioD, 
$6,092,352  56*y  silver  bullion,  including  purcha^s,  $631,837  83;  number 
of  fine  gold  bars  stamped,  4,084;  value,  $5,567,082  77;  silver  bars, 
3,992;  value,  $449,506  54;  total,  $6,016,589  31. 

At  the  branch  mint,  Denver,  Colorado,  the  deposits  for  unparted  bars 
were,  gold,  $357,935  11 ;  silver,  $5,082  67  j  total,  $363,017  78.  The 
deposits  at  this  institution  during  the  precedmg  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$130,559  70. 

The  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has  been  in  oi)eration 
for  several  months  as  an  assay  office,  deposits  being  received,  assayed, 
and  returned  to  depositors  in  the  form  of  unparted  bars.  The  business 
at  this  institution  is  quite  limited,  requiring  the  services  only  of  the 
assayer  and  one  assistant. 

The  repairs  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report  have  since  been  thor- 
oughly made,  and  the  opjwrtunity  was  embraced  to  introduce  some  new 
and  nK)dem  machinery.  The  mint  is  now  in  the  most  efficient  condition 
in  all  its  departments,  and  is  capable  of  meeting  any  probable  demand 
for  coinage  that  may  oe  called  for. 

Exi)erience  proves  that  coinage  can  be  executed  at  the  principal  mint 
at  less  expense  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  country,  and  a«  the  means 
of  safely  transporting  coin  and  bullion  from  and  to  every  part  of  the 
Union  have  greatly  multiplied  during  the  last  25  years,  there  would 
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appear  to  be  no  reason  for  reviving  coinage  operations  at  eitlxer  of  the 
tliree  branch  mints  formerly  in  operation  in  the  southern  States.  They 
could  only  be  put  in  condition  for  coinage  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  to 
cany  them  on  afterwanj/st  would  require  an  annual  outlay  out  of  propor- 
tion to  auy  accommodation  that  would  be  conferred  on  the  people  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  respectively  located.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  those  establishments  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 

Hie  machinery  and  fixtures  for  the  new  branch  mint  at  Carson  City, 
Nevada,  has  nearly  all  been  shipped,  and  will  be  put  up  during  the  com- 
mg  winter. 

A  new  branch  mint  edifice  is  about  to  be  erected  at  San  Francisco  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  demand  of  the  important  bullion  interests 
of  the  Pacific  States.  As  the  mint  at  that  point  will  be  called  on  to  exe^ 
cute  a  large  coinage  in  the  future,  I  recommend  that  it  be  fitted  up  with 
new  and  improved  machinery.  When  this  institution  shall  have  been 
completed,  it  will,  with  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  be  sufficient  for  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  coinage  of  our  country.  Ko  other  mints  for 
coinage  will,  therefore,  be  necessary.  The  public  interests  may  occa- 
sionally require  the  establishment  of  assay  offices  at  other  points.  They 
should  be  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  the  receipt,  refining,  but  not  parting, 
assay,  and  return  to  dex>ositors  of  the  identical  bullion  deposited  by  the 
owners  respectively.  For  these  purposes  an  edifice  need  not  be  more 
than  one-third  the  size  and  cost  of  a  branch  mint,  and  an  assayer  and  a 
few  assistants  would  be  all  the  force  required. 

A  few  months  since  a  contract  for  separating  and  refining  bullion  was 
enters  into  by  the  superintendent  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco 
with  Sk  private  refining  company  in  that  city,  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  cost  of  those  oi)erations  would  have  been  reduced  about  three  cents 
per  ounce ;  but  being  found  to  conflict  with  a  recent  act  of  Cotigress  on 
the  subject,  it  was,  by  your  direction,  cancelled.  1  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  the  law  referred  to.  and  that  such  contracts  be 
authorized  to  be  made,  with  the  approval  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
whenever  required  by  the  public  interests. 

In  my  last  report  I  recommended,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  that  pro- 
vision i^ould  be  made  for  the  reduction  and  redemption  of  the  inferior 
coins  by  creating  a  fund  for  redemption  out  of  the  profits  of  such  coin- 
a<^.  1  beg  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  recommend 
that  a  section  something  Uke  the  following  may  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittees on  coinage  and  finance : 

Be  it  eruictedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  required 
to  ascertain  the  amount  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the 
mint  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the  year  1857,  as  profits 
accruing  from  the  coinage  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  pieces,  which 
amount  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
hereinafter  mentioned;  and  to  this  fund  shall  be  added  all  sinular  profits 
accruing  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  under  regulations  made  by  the  director 
of  the  mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  receive 

any  such  coins  that  may  be  offered  in  sums  not  less  than dollars. 

and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  fund  herein  created ;  and  the  metal 
thus  received  may  be  worked  into  new  coin  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to 
the  best  advantage;  and  any  gain  or  loss  thereby  is  to  be  set  to  the 
account  of  said  fund. 

If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  avoid  retroaction,  and  begin  with  the. 
present  time,  then  the  section  may  read  thus :  That  the  amount  of  profits 
accruing  firom  the  coinage  of  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  pieces,  from  and 
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after  the  passage  of  this  act,  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated  as  a 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  snch  coins ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  mint,  under  regulations  made  by  the  director  of  tbe 
mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  receive  any 

such  coins  that  may  be  offered  in  sums  not  less  than dollars,  and 

to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  fund  herein  created,  as  soon  as  snch 
fund  shall  have  sufftciently  accumulated;  and  the  metal  thus  received, 
&c.,  (as  before.) 

The  inferior  coinage  consists  of  two  different  alloys,  namely :  a  one 
and  two  cent  piece  of  bronze  (copper  95  per  cent.,  3  per  cent,  tin,  2  per 
cent,  zinc)  and  a  three  and  five  cent  piece  of  nickel  and  copper,  (25  per 
cent,  nickel  and  75  per  cent.  copi3er.)  There  is  no  reason  for  continuing 
the  coinage  of  the  two  cent  piece,  and  the  law  authorizing  its  issue 
should  be  repealed.  The  net  profits  arising  from  the  minor  coinage  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  amounts 

to  $i,aoo,ooo. 

The  purchase  of  the  nickel  copper  cents,  composed  of  88  x>er  cent 
copper  and  12  i>er  cent,  nickel,  still  continues,  payment  being  made  in 
the  three  and  five  cent  nickel  coins.  The  amount  purchased  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $260,482  04.  This  operation  results  in  a  small 
profit  to  the  United  States  and  serves  to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  cent 
coins. 

CHARGES  FOB  GOINAaE. 

Whether  it  is  according  to  propriety  a  good  policy  to  make  a  charge 
for  the  coinage  of  bullion,  and  so  far  to  make  a  difference  of  value 
between  coin  and  bullion,  has  often  been  a  matter  of  debate ;  and  it  has 
been  variously  decided  in  different  countries  and  in  our  own  at  differ- 
ent times. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion ;  but  it  may  be 
well,  as  it  is  certainly  interesting,  to  take  note  of  an  argument  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  u^  before,  going  to  sustain  the  rule  upon 
which  our  laws  of  minting  have  settled.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^^  Report 
addressed  to  l^e  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  (British)  by  the 
master  of  the  mint  (Professor  Thomas  Graham)  and  Mr.  G.  li.  Wilson,'' 
delegates  from*  England  to  the  monetary  conference  at  Paris.  Tbe 
pajtigraph  reads  as  follows: 

It  18  well  known  that  all  gold  bronght  to  the  mint  is  retained  in  the  form  of  Borereigns 
without  deduction  or  charge ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  practice  is  correct  in  principle, 
for  the  metal  which,  like  gold,  is  adopted  as  the  measure  of  value.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
undeniable  that  some  additional  value  is  imparted  to  the  metal  by  the  work  applied  to  it  ia 
coining,  and  a  small  charge  to  cover,  or  partially  cover,  the  mint  expenses  is  on  that  account 

feneraily  imposed  upon  coin  in  the  countries  of  the  continent  under  the  name  of  brmsaage. 
n  France,  the  chaige  thus  borne  by  the  holders  of  bullion  amounts  to  6  francs  70  centimes 
on  a  kilogram  of  gold,  which  is  coined  into  155  napoleons,  or  3,100  francs,  being  equivalent 
to  4.32  centimes  on  a  20-franc  piece.  The  system  of  free  mintage  has  also,  since  lb53,  been 
abandoned  in  the  Unit^  States,  where,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  refining,  a  charge  of 
one-half  per  cent.  (50  cents  on  (100)  is  now  taken  upon  all  gold  brought  for  conver- 
sion into  coin.  A  small  mint  charge  does  not  appear  to  be  complained  of  anywhere.  The 
charge  acts  usefuUv  for  the  preservation  of  the  coin  by  removing  any  inducement  to  melt 
it  down  for  any  ordinary  tecnnical  purpose,  or  even  to  supply  bullion  to  foreign  mints.  We 
have  never  reason  to  fear,  from  what  we  learned  from  professional  members  of  the  monetary 
conference,  that  the  British  gold  coinage  is  liable  to  suffer  heavily  in  this  way.  London  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  precious  metals  from  which  other  countries  draw  their  supplies.  Now. 
gold  may  be  procured  from  London  either  in  the  form  of  bars  or  sovereigns  at  the  same  price; 
while  to  the  roreig^  purchaser,  if  a  mint  contractor,  sovereigns  offer  tbe  following  advan- 
tages :  the  assav  may  be  safely  relied  upon ;  the  gold  is  alreadv  alloyed  with  copper,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  suitability  of  the  metal  for  coining  is  insurea.  Further,  sovereigns  are 
taken  by  number,  and  the  aggreg^ate  weight  may  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  conecL  But 
that  is  not  true  of  the  weight  of  individualpieoes,  which,  from  the  unavoidable  imperfection 
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of  manufacture,  are  some  heavy  and  some  Wght,  within  a  certain  small  ranp:e,  recognized  as 
the  tol'  f  aaee  in  coining.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  larj^  masses  of  new  British  sovereig  ns 
are  occasioottlljr  treated  so  as  to  separate  oat  the  heavy  pieces,  and  these  are  disponed  of  as 
buIUoD ;  while  the  lighter  pieces,  which  may  still  be  all  of  legal  weight,  are  preserved  and 
put  iDto  ciiculation.  This  fact  will  not  surprise  those  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  bmall 
oiaretB  of  profit  upon  which  bullion  transactions  are  often  conducted.  A  small  mint  char^^e 
on  the  British  sovereign  thus  appears  to  be  called  for,  as  the  necessary  means  of  preserva* 
tioo  to  the  cjiin ;  while  the  measure  is  further  recommended  as  an  equitable  repayment  to  the 
tcautry  of  the  cost  of  coinage. 

The  paragraph  just  cited  affords  an  excellent  and  convincing  summary 
of  arguments  in  favor  of  a  coinage  charge,  not  a  little  streu^hened  by 
statiug  the  sordid  practice  of  soiling  out  the  ^^ lights"  and  '^heavies." 

At  Uie  same  time  it  may  be  acknowledged,  and  indeed  urged  as  a 
matter  of  reform,  that  our  charge  of  one-half  ])er  cent,  is  twice  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  bo.  The  French  chargoJs  ratiier  less  than  one-quarter 
per  cent ;  our  charge  being  two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  theirs. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  to  lower  the  mint  charge,  by  law,  to  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent.  This  rate  would  increase  the  tendency  to  turn 
gold  bars  into  coin,  and  to  prepare  for  a  gold  currency.. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  FBENCP  COINAGB. 

Although  not  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  it  should  be  generally 
known  that  the  silver  coins  of  France,  as  also  those  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium,  of  the  size  of  two  francs  and  less,  are  no  longer  issued 
at  the  same  fineness  as  the  five-franc  piece.  ,  This  change  took  place  in 
18(>6,  in  pursuance  of  a  monetary  convention  between  those  nations, 
agreeing  to  reduce  the  fineness  from  900  to  835  thousandths. 

This  reduction  of  about  seven  per  cent,  was  no  doubt^owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced value  of  silver  as  against  gold,  rendering  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
thesupply  of  money  "  d'appointj"  for  which  we  need  a  more  definite  English 
word  than  ^^  change."  This  reduction  biiugs  the  silver  coin  to  a  parallel  with 
that  of  England,  which  has  long  been  coined  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  it 
oat  of  the  reach  of  fluctuations  in  market  price — ^that  is,  to  keep  it  safe 
from  being  melted  down  or  exported,  being  worth  more  as  a  legal  currency 
than  it  would  be  if  turned  into  bars.  And  here  it  may^  well  be  remarked 
that  if  we  had  now  a  silver  ciureucy ,  or  any  near  prospect  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  necessary  act  of  legislation  to  make  a  reduction  in  oiir  silver  coins; 
not  merely  to  correspond  with  England  and  France,  but  to  comply  with 
the  oscillations  of  the  silver  market,  and  to  prevent  the  coins  fromi  being 
withdrawn,  whether  for  export  or  for  manufacture  of  plate.  The  pro- 
vision to  reduce  the  half-dollar  from  192  to  179  grains,  in  the  bill  lately 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  was  based  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
general  international  gold  currency,  by  which  our  gold  dollar  would  be  light- 
ened, and  consequendy  the  silver  must  be  also,  even  in  greater  propor- 
tion, for  although  it  is  but  a  home  cun*ency,  there  ought  to  be  very, 
nearly  aparity  in  relative  valuation.  If  our  gold  coin  is  not  to  be  changed, 
then  our  silver  should  not  be  reduced  farther  than  to  186  grains  for  the 
half-dollar,  to  maintain  a  level  with  England  and  France. 

But  so  long  as  we  are  debarred  the  privilege  of  a  silver  currency  it 
does  not  seem  wise  to  touch  the  present  law  in  that  respect,  as  any  re- 
duction that  could  be  made  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  oiUy  way  to 
wive  quickly  at  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  a  substitute  for  bits  of 
soiled  paper  would  be  to  introduce  a  provisional  ciuTcncy  of  silver  tolcensj 
operating  at  once  as  a  payment  in  part  and  a  promise  to  pay  in  full.  But 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  now  would  be  premature. 

What  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  this  change  of  French  coinage  is, 
that  instead  of  reducing  the  weight,  they  have  debased  the  fineness. 
17  Ab 
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This  is  not  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed.  The  change  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  hidden  quality  which  no  one  but  an  assayer  can  det'Crmine,  bat 
in  that  which  is  tangible,  and  can  be  tried  in  a  moment.  Hie  common 
mind  understands  weighty  but  is  not  so  well  skilled  in  fineness;  yet  it  \» 
uneasy  at  debasement^  covered  up  by  a  good  surface.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
departure &om  simplicity  of  proportion  to  put  835  thousandthsinthestead 
of  nine-tenths.  We  are  urged  to  embrace  the  French  metrical  system  on 
account  of  its  easy  decimalization;  but  France  does  not  hesitate  to  drop 
the  sbort  fraction  for  a  long  one.  And  in  the  gold  coinage,  which  is  of 
much  greater  imx>ortance,  no  attention  is  paid  to  simple  numbers;  in 
fact,  the  exact  weight  of  the  napoleon  or  twenty-franc  piece  can  only  be 
expressed  by  a  difficult  vulgar  fraction  ;  the  line  of  decimals  is  endless. 
It  is  still  further  to  be  noted  that  they  continue  the  five-fr^nc  silver 
piece  at  frdl  weight  and  fineness,  although  it  can  never  be  kept  current 
at  those  rates.  In  this  they  repeat  the  mistake  made  in  coining  onr 
silver  dollar  at  a  different  rate  from  the  lesser  pieces,  or  rather  in  having 
any  silver  dollar. 

INTERNATIONAL    COINAGE. 

On  this  interesting  subject,  belonging  to  mint  affairs,  a  few  remarks 
will  be  offered.  There  is  a  question  in  it  on  which  men  of  science  and 
men  of  business  are  totally  at  variance;  the  main  question,  whether 
there  should  be  a  unification  of  currency;  and  there  are  weighty  arga* 
nients  on  each  side.  But  there  is  one  view  of  the  matter  which  has  not 
been  duly  considered. 

In  this  proposed  unity  every  country  is  called  upon  to  make  a  conces- 
sion, except  France,  and  those  already  in  conformity  with  her.  If  we 
'  take  part  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  great  recoinage,  and  so  with 
England.  But  France  is  supposed  to  be  right  already,  because  her  coin, 
the  20-franc  piece,  is  of  such  a  weight  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  deci- 
mals. It  is  x^recisely  Gl^  grams,  a  most  impracticable  and  unscientiiic 
figure.  Nor  would  the  2o-franc  piece,  the  counteipait  of  the  proposed 
pound  sterling  and  half  eagle,  make  any  better  show.  It  is  not  fit  to  be 
measured,  either  b}'^  grams  or  grains.  The  history  of  this  matter,  how  it 
came  to  be  so,  ofiera  no  ai>ology  for  xierpetuating  such  an  awkwardness. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  well  sugge^sted  to  take  for  the  proposed  25-frauc 
piece,  or  half  eagle,  or  i)ound  sterling,  the  neat  and  concise  standard  of 
81  decigrams,  (or  8.1  grams,)  which  has  also  the  merit  of  being  exactly 
equal  to  125  gi*ains.  This  would  make  so  small  a  difierence  from  the 
present  lYench  standard  that  it  would  probably  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
recoinage  there;  and  so  the  ilifierence  of  Viilue  in  the  British  sovereign 
would  l^  so  slight  as  to  obviate  a  recoinage,  were  it  not  that  the  preseut 
standard  of  fineness,  eleven-twelfths,  is  out  of  the  line  of  unification. 

This  small  change  would  not  aflect  the  earth's  quadrant,  nor  any  point 
of  science.  It  would  certaiuly  tend  to  consummate  the  business;  and  it 
is  little  enough  to  ask  that  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  should  do  some- 
thing towards  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  standards.  Indeed,  without 
a  spirit  of  concession  all  around,  the  scheme  seems  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried thi'ough. 

The  British, commission  on  international  coinage  have  recently  made 
their  reiwrt  to*  Parliament,  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive  after  a  cai*efnl  and  able  investigation. 

They  say,  "we  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  uniform  system  of  coins,  as 
well  as  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  woidd  be  productive 
of  great  general  advantsige;"  and  further,  "  we  do  not  consider  it  neccs- 
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Bary  that  any  measures  for  the  assimilation  of  the  currencies  should  be 
postponed  until  steps  are  also  taken  for  the  assimilation  of  weights  and 
measures." 

But  upon  full  view  of  the  circumstances  they  ^^  do  not  recommend  that 
this  coontry  should  merely  adopt  a  gold  coin^  of  the  value  of  25  francs, 
to  be  substituted  for  the  sovereign.''  In  fine,  they  think  the  whole  matter 
should  receive  further  consideration  in  a  general  monetary  conference. 

The  report,  with  testimonies  and  documents  annexed,  makes  up  a  large 
Tolume,  and  is  a  storehouse  of  viduable  information  and  discussion, 
diiefly  upon  this  subject,  but  also  upon  existing  monetary  laws  in  other 
nations.  Such  a  state  paper  does  lienor  to  the  country,  and  to  t^e  com- 
mission in  particular. 

COIOIERCIAIi  CURRENCY  OF  CHINA. 

Our  silver  dollar  is  not  received  by  the  Chinese  except  at  a  discount. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  it  is  of  equal  fineness  with  the  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  dollar,  it  is  about  one  "per  cent,  less  in  weight.  This 
rejection  seems  to  take  away  the  last  plea  for  continuing  to  coin  this 
piece. 

We  have  some  interesting*  details  on  this  subject  from  the  master  of 
the  British  mint  at  Hong-Kong,  established  there  a  few  years  since  for 
the  puipose  of  furnishing  a  silver  currency,  with  the  Mexican  dollar  as  its 
hasis.  The  mint  has  recently  been  discontinued;  but  while  it  lasted  its 
issues  were  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  traders,  although  the  chief  part  of 
the  coinage  found  its  way  to  Singapore  and  the  region  thereabouts. 
Fractions  parts  of  the  dollar  were  ^so  struck,  both  in  silver  and  copper, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  they  followed  our  centesimal  notation,, 
i^uing  pieces  of  ten  cents,  five  cents,  one  cent,  and  other  denominations. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  is  proper  that  1  should  express  my 
acknowledgment  to  the  officers,  clerks,  and  employes  of  the  mint,  for 
the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
r^pective  duties. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  coinage  will  be  found  in  the  tabular  state- 
ments hereto  annexed;  also  a  statement  of  the  weight,*  fineness  and  value 
of  certain  foreign  coins. 

Very,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  LDTDEBMAN, 

Director  of  ihe  Mint 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  Washington^  2>.  C 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEE  OF  INTEEITAL  EEVENUE. 

Treasury  DepartjMcent, 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washingtonj  November  20, 1868. 

8iR :  The  first  measure  adopted  by  Congress  aftex  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  providing  revenue  from  internal  taxation,  was  approved  August 
0, 1861.  From  that  date  until  the  summer  of  1865  the  costs  of  the  war 
^ere  annuaUy  increasing,  and  these  costs,  coupled  with  the  interest  on 
the  rapidly  augmenting  public  debt,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
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Dational  credit,  made  constantly  increasing  taxation  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. 

Daring  all  tbat  period  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
of  Congress  was  continually  employed  in  the  discovery  of  new  objects 
of  taxation  and  additional  sources  of  revenue.  That  the  i)eople  carried 
the  burdens  thus  imiM)sed  upon  them  so  uuiversaHy,  and  carried  them, 
toOj  so  uncomplainingly,  will  fdrever  be  evidence  to  their  jwsterity  oi 
their  power  and  their  loyalty.  It  was  not  until  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  fully  established,  its  liabilities  determined,  and  its 
financial  capacity  and  resi>onsibility  thoroughly  proven  to  the  world, 
that  any  relief  from  tax  was  furnished  or  ev^  generally  desired. 

The  largest  receipts  of  internal  revenue  were  during  the  fiscal  year 
1866,  when  taxation  had  reached  its  highest  limits.  The  estimates  of  the 
reductions  since  that  period,  made  from  time  to  time,  with. reference 
to  proposed  legislation,  were — 

Annnallj. 

By  Statute  of  July  13, 1866 $65,000,000 

By  statute  of  March  2, 1867 : 40, 000,000 

By  statute  of  February  3, 1868 23, 000,000 

By  statute  of  March  31, 1868 % )      .^  ^ww.  ^^ 

By  statute  of  July  20, 1808 ]     4o,uuo,uuu 

« ^^^^ 

Total 173,<JOO,000 

The  two  statutes  last  named  swept  away  the  tax  u];>oq  manufactures, 
mineral  oils  and  x>etrolenm,  and  the  estimate  is  without  reference  to 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  upon  distilled  spirits. 

The  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  from  the  statutes  existing  July 
1, 1867,  modified  by  the  act  of  March  31, 1808.  1 

The  statute  of  February  relates  to  cotton,  and  relieved  only  that  grown 
after  the  year  1867. 

From  the  accounts  kept  in  this  office,  as  required  by  law,  I  herewith 
transmit  tabular  statements,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  lay  liefore  Congress.    They  are : 

Table  A,  showing  the  receipts  from  each  specific  source  of  revenue, 
and  the  amounts  refimded  in  each  collection  district.  State,  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

Table  B,  number  and  value  of  intenial  revenue  stamps  procured 
monthly  by  the  Commissioner,  and  monthly  receipts  from  purchasers  of 
internal  revenue  stamps,  the  commissions  allowed  on  the  same,  and  the 
receipts  fi»m  agents  for  the  sale  of  stamps. 

Table  C,  comparative  table,  showing  the  territorial  distribution  of 
internal  revenue  from  various  sources  in  the  United  States. 

Table  D,  the  ratio  of  the  receipts  from  specific  sources  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  collections  for  the  years  1805^  1806, 1867,  and  1868. 

Table  E,  the  ratio  of  the  gross  collections  from  the  several  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  aggregate  collections,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  pass- 
ports, salaries,  stamps.  United  States  marshals,  special  agents  of  the 
treasurv,  and  Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867,  and  1868,  respectively.  i 

Table  F,  total  collections  from  each  specific  source  of  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  years  endmg  June  30,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  and  1868, 
resi>ectively. 

Table  G,  abstract  of  reports  of  district  attorneys  concerning  suits  and 
prosecutions  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 
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AGGREGATE   RECEIPTS. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  internal  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  direct 
tax  upon  lands  and  the  duty  upon  the  circulation  and  deposits  of  national 
baoks,  were  for  the  year — 

1866 $310, 906, 984  17 

1>J67 265, 920, 474  65 

1S68. •lOl,  180, 564  28 

These  amounts  include  drawback  upon  goods  exported  and  sums 
refunded  as  erroneously  assessed  and  coUected. 
The  amounts  of  drawback  and  sums  refunded  were  as  follows: 


Drawback. 

1866 $798,866  73 

1867 1,864,631  68 

1868 1,379,980  01 


Amounts  refuncJcd. 

$514, 844  43 

706,681  69 

1, 018, 334  81 


The  increase  of  drawback  in  1867  was  due  to  the  increased  exporta- 
tioD  of  cotton  goods  and  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  presentation  of 
claims  for  taxes  upon  articles  exported  prior  to  June  30,  1864,  which 
presentation  was  stimulated  by  the  statute  of  limitations  barring  their 
payment  unless  presented  before  October,  1866. 

During  the  last  year  this  large  exportation  continued,  and  claims  were 
multiplied  by  a  new  statute  of  limitations.  Since  October  1, 1868,  no 
drawback  has  been  allowed,  except  upon  goods  manufactured  exclusively 
of  tax-paid  cotton,  upon  beer,  and  proprietary  articles  to  which  stamps 
had  been  attached. 

About  $300,000  of  amounts  refunded  in  1867  and  1868  arose  from  the 
refunding  to  wholesale  dealers,  under  direction  of  the  act  of  July,  1866. 
so  much  of  their  license  tax  as  was  due  to  the  excess  of  their  estimated 
over  their  actual  sales.    . 

In  many  districts  railroads  were  taxed  upon  their  gross  receipts  from 
freight  long  alter  the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  such  tax,  and  the  amount 
has  been  refunded,  as  has  been  also  the  sum  of  $52,856  42,  illegally 
a^ssessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  cotton  grown  on 
the  Indian  reservations. 
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BanJcSj  trust  companies^  and  savings  institutions* 


Dividends  and  additions  to  snrplas 

Circalation 

Dfpwits 

Capital 


18C6. 


$4, 186»0>23  72 

990, 32d  11 

2, 099, 6:55  83 

374,074  11 


1867. 


(3,774,975  32 

208, 276  07 

1, 355, 305  98 

476, 8C7  73 


1806. 


$3,624,774  99 

26,901  99 

1,438,512  77 

399,562  90 


The  tax  upon  the  dividends  and  additions  to  suri)lus  of  all  banks, 
tmgt  companies,  and  saving  institutions,  is  reported  to  this  office  through 

*Tbe  difference  between  the  amounts  hero  stated  and  thoFC  reported  by  tbe  Treasurer  is 
^ae  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  same  receipts  are  not  entered  npon  the  books  of  tbo  two  offices  on 
Ibe  same  day.  Tbe  statistics  of  tbis  office  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  tbe  current  col- 
l^ioDs,  while  tbe  accounts  of  tbe  Treasurer  include  sucb  collections  only  wben  tbcy  are 
covered  into  the  treasury.  ^ 
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assessors  and  collectors,  while  that  upon  the  circulation,  deposits,  and 
capital  of  national  banks  is  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Tlie  reduction  of  receipts  reported  Irom  capital  and  circtdation  is  due 
to  the  conversion  of  State  banks  into  national  associations,  and  that 
from  deposits  is  due  to  the  same  cause  and  to  the  relief  by  the  act  of 
July,  1866,  to  all  sums  of  less  than  $500  dexK)sited  in  the  name  of  any 
one  person  in  savings  institutions  having  no  capital  stock.  The  receipts 
from  capital  are  variable,  as  in  determiniug  the  taxable  capital  of  an}' 
institution  its  average  investment  in  United  States  bonds  is  deductible. 

Railroads.       • 


Dividends  and  profits 

Interest  on  bonas 

Gross  receipts 


$2,205,804  45) 
1,255,916  98^ 
7,614,44813 


1867. 


186& 


93,379,262  19 
4,128,255  24 


5  12,630,174  08 

\    1,259J55«) 

3,134,337  19 


The  collectors^  monthly  abstracts  for  1867  did  not  give  the  receipts 
from  interest  upon  bonds  separate  from  those  upon  dividends  and  profits. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1866  and  two  months  of  1867  the  tax  collected 
was  from  assessments  upon  the  gross  receipts  for  the  transportation  of 
property  as  well  as  of  persons. 

Insurance  companies. 


Dividends  and  sdditions  to  surplus. 
Premiams  and  assessments 


1866. 


$767, 231  12 
1, 169, 722  23 


1867. 


,$563,473  93 
1,326,  014  39 


1868. 


$605, 489  78 
1,288,745  79 


Dividends  of  insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  banks  have  been 
taxed  five  per  cent,  during  the  three  years,  while  the  tax  upon  premiums 
and  assessments  has  been  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Gross  receipts  of  telegraph  companies* 

1866 ^ . . . . .  $308,437  m 

1867 239,594  93 

1868 \ 214,699  IS 

The  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  1866  were  from  the  tax  of  five  per  cent, 
as  were  those  of  two  months  of  1867.  After  that  time  the  rate  was  three 
per  cent.  The  reduction  in  the  rates  of  companies  for  the  transmission 
of  despatches  has,  it  is  believed,  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  receipts 
by  the  government. 

Chross  receipts  of  express  companies. 

1866 $645,769  02 

1867 bm,^o9  2S 

1868 671,949  63 

The  rate  during  the  three  years  remained  unchanged  from  three  per 
cent. 
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Beventie  stamps. 

1866 $15,044,373  18 

1867 16,094,7 18  00 

1868 14,852,252  02 

By  tbe  act  of  March  2, 1867,  receipts  for  the  delivery  of  property,  affi- 
davits, appeals,  confessions  of  judgment,  writs,  and  other  original  pro- 
cesses, canned  and  preserved  meats  and  shell-fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
were  exempted  from  stamp  duty.  Beer  stamps  are  not  included  in  the 
above. 

In  1867  $1,927,117  ^^^  aM  in  1868  $2,026,823,  were  received  from  the 
sale  of  one  cent  stamps. 

The  sum  of  $3,231,247  27  in  1867,  and  of  $3,549,177  32  in  1868,  was 
received  for  stamps  from  special  dies  for  matches,  perfumery,  cosmetics, 
medicines,  and  other  proprietary  articles. 

Legacies  and  successions. 

1866 ^ $1,168,765  59 

1867 1,861,429  16 

1868 2,813,751  97 

Special  attention  during  the  past  year  ha^  been  devoted  to  the  assess- 
ment of  legacies  and  successions  both  on  the  part  of  this  office  and  that 
of  assessors  and  their  assistants,  and  to  this  fact,  in  no  small  degree,  is 
dne  the  increase  of  receipts  from  these  sources. 

Income. 

1866 $60,894,135  85 

1867 6 7,040,640  6 7 

1868 < 32,027,610  78 

The  amount  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  1866,  and  four-fifths  of  that 
collected  in  1867,  were  assessed  at  the  highest  war  rates,  and  the  increase 
of  exemption  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  returns  for  1868.  The 
assessments  on  the  incomes  for  the  calendar  year  cannot  all  be  collected  in 
the  same  fiscal  year,  although  great  progress  towards  tbis  end  wa«  made 
with  the  last  annual  list.  The  total  amount  thus  far  reported  from  the 
tax  on  incomes  of  the  calendar  year  1866  is  $27,417,956  65,  and  from 
that  of  1867  $22,236,381  79;  of  the  former  amount  $9,773,858  were  col- 
lected m  the  fiscal  year  1867,  and  $17,644,098  in  1868.  Of  the  tax  on 
incomes  of  1867  $14,389,781  were  coUected  in  the  fiscal  year  1868,  and  but 
$7,846,600  in  1869.  There  remain  several  districts  from  which  lull  eruru  s 
iwive  not  be«n  received,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  actually  col- 
lected upon  the  incomes  of  1867  exceeds  $23,000,000. 

The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  an  income  tax  on  the  annual  list 
•f  1866,  before  the  increased  exemption,  was  460,170.  In  1867  the  num- 
ber was  259,385,  and  in  1868  in  222  districts,  from  which  reports  have 
been  received,  the  number  was  222,775.  In  the  18  missing  districts  tho 
number  in  1867  was  20,948. 

Articles  in  schedule  A. 

1866 $1,692,791  65 

l'^7 J 2,116,495  22 

1868 ; 1,134,105  88 

The  change  from  May  to  March,  in  1867,  of  the  time  for  making  the 
annual  assessment  of  articles  in  schedule  A,  as  in  the  case  of  income 
aud  special  taxes,  makes  the  collections  of  the  fiscal  year  1867  dis- 
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proportionate  to  those  of  1866  or  1868.  The  receipts  during  that  year 
by  this  change  embraced  an  unusual  amount  of  two  annual  assessments. 
For  the  last  tvvo  yefirs,  yachts,  piano-fortes,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, and  carriages  of  less  value  than  $300,  have  not  been  taxed.  The 
receipts  from  the  annual  list  of  1867  were  $939,654  71;  and  the  totaJ 
amount  thus  far  reported  from  the  list  of  1868  is  $804,437  92. 

Special  taxes. 

1866 $18,015,743  32 

1867 18,103,615  69 

1868 y 15,966,313  26 

The  reduction  in  the  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  only  apparent, 
and  arises  from  the  change  of  the  tax  upon  wholesale  dealers  l^m  an 
annual  one  collected  at  the  beginning  of  tLe  year  to  a  monthly  tax  upon 
sales. 

The  collections  of  special  taxes,  like  those  for  income  and  articles 
named  in  schedule  A,  cannot  all  be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  of  their  assess- 
ment. • 

The  receipts  from  the  assessment  of  1867  were  $14,136,459  18;  those 
already  reported  from  the  assessment  of  1868  are  $10,779,599  08,  which 
amount  will  be  considerably  increased  when  the  collectors'  abstracts 
are  all  received. 

The  comparative  receipts  from  several  sources  during  the  last  three 
years  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Apothecaries 

Auctioneers ' ^. 

Bankers 

Brewers ,. 

Brokers  of  various  sorts . . .  *. 

Claim  agents 

Dealers,  retail 

wholesale 

retail  liauor 

wholesale  liquor 

Distillers,  coal  oil 

spirituous  liquors 

apples,  grapes  er  peaches 

Hotels 

Insurance  agents 

Lawyers    ...-• 

Manufacturers 

Peddlers 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Koctifiers 


1866. 


$43. 

89, 

1,362, 

105, 
'  673, 
70, 
1, 949, 
5, 428, 
2,807, 

80J, 

17, 

8J, 

20, 

580, 

104, 

264, 

1,043, 

679, 

425, 

6J, 


712  86 
721  42 
649  05 
412  23 
260  30 
637  39 
017  04 
344  86 
225  59 
531  32 
350  12 
295  06 
239  31 
021  56 
866  83 
836  75 
030  78 
013  63 
596  66 
300  91 


1867. 


»55, 

98, 

1.433, 

238, 

598, 

84, 

«.047. 

3,880, 

'4966, 

982, 

21. 
174, 

57, 
663, 
148, 
357, 
1,296, 
7U8, 
549, 

80, 


447  42 
084  86 
715  79 
155  14 
854  94 
627  49 
860  77 
281  13 
683  73 
134  94 
809  32 
445  71 
3:)2  15 
656  :i2 

647  85 

648  41 
487  27 
113  28 
368  64 
470  06 


1868. 


$58,  OT  46 

97,448  14 

1,490,383  95 

270,205  ti 

5:J8,4I7  43 

63, 149  99 

2,163,632  60 

1,85.:,  387  80 

3, 242, 915  31 

592, 045  7-3 

19,629  (K 

121,808  92 

74, 188  45 

656,795  41 

152. 143  51 

383. 030  95 

1,427,683  52 

724,210  29 

580,566  31 

87,770  28 


Under  the  law  existing  prior  to  that  of  July,  1866,  brewers  paid  an 
annual  tax  of  $25^  and  when  their  product  was  more  than  500  barrels 
per  year  $25  additional.  By  the  act  of  July,  1866,  this  tax  was  doubled, 
as  was  that  upon  distillers  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  act  of  July,  1868, 
will  very  largely  increase  the  receipts  from  rectifiers  and  distillers. 

Cotton. 

1866 $18,409,654  90 

18G7 23,769,078  80 

1868 22, 500,947  7  7 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1866  the  tax  was  two  cents  per  pound.  From 
August  1, 1866,  until  Sei)tember  1, 1867,  it  was  three  cents,  and  after 
that  date  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  As  the  removal  of  cotton 
from  the  districts  of  its  growth  is  limited  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  the  tax  for  ten  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  at  the 
reduced  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the  amoimt  brought  to  charge  during 
that  year  wa«  greater  than  in  any  year  precedmg,  and  considerably  in 
excess  of  two  millions  of  bales. 

CiffarSj  cigarettes^  and  cheroots. 

1866 ; $3,476,236  86 

1807 , 3,661,984  39 

1868 2,951,675  26 

During  the  fiscal  year  1866  the  taxui)on  cigars  was  $10  per  thousand. 
From  August  1, 1866,  to  March,  1867,  the  rate  was  partly  specific  and 
in  pait  ad  valorem.  After  the  last-named  date  the  tax  was  uniform, 
and  at  85  per  thousand.  Since  the  act  of  1862  the  rate  upon  cigars 
has  been  frequently  changed ;  but  as  their  number  has  always  been  an 
element  in  determining  the  amount  of  tax,  it  has  been  practicable  every 
year  to  compute  from  the  returns  of  the  local  officers  the  number  of 
cigars  upon  which  the  tax  ha«  been  collected. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  number  in  the  fiscal  years 

1863  was 199,288,284 

1864  "   492.780,700 

1865  "    693,230,989 

1866  «   347,443,894 

1867  «   : 483,800,456 

1868  <»   590,335,052 

The  act  of  June  30, 1864,  taking  eflPect  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 

year  1865,  had  long  been  before  Congress,  and  as  it  provided,  among 
other  things,  a  large  increase  of  tax  upon  cigars,  their  manufacture  for 
several  months  was  very  largely  stimulated ;  and  of  the  number  which 
paid  tax  in  1865, 160,304,197  were  returned  1^  the  assessors  at  the  close 
of  the  year  preceding,  and  paid  the  lower  rates. 

This  increase  of  stock  in  the  market  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
small  returns  in  1866.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  to  $5  enhanced  the  pro- 
dnetion  dmring  1868. 

Cheunng  and  smoking  tobacco. 

1866 $12,339,921  93 

1867 : 15, 245, 477  81 

1868 14,947,107  53 

The  receipts  for  1866  were  unfavorably  affected  by  the  accumulation 
of  tobacco  in  the  south  before  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  much  of  which 
came  to  market  untaxed.  The  amount  received  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  somewhat  prejudiced  by  the  anticipation  of  reduced  rates 
under  the  revenue  bill  for  several  months  pending  in  Congress. 

The  product  brought  to  charge  in  1866  was  35,748,351  pounds;  in 
18^)7,  45,635,581  pounds;  in  1868,  44,900,880  pounds. 

The  reduction  of  the  consumption  of  tobacco  during  the  past  year  is 
compensated  by  its  increased  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  conse- 
quent upon  their  reduced  taxation. 

The  amount  stored  in  bonded  warehouse  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1866, 
was  4,123,631  pounds;  1867,  7,625,001  pounds;  1868,  8,280,253  pounds. 

The  amount  exported  in  bond  during  1867  was  11,075,568  pounds;  1868, 
11,962,670  pounds. 
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Brandy. 

$283, 499  84 
868, 145  03 
871, 638  24 


Fermented  liquors. 

1866 , $5,115,140  49 

1867 5, 819, 346  49 

1868 5,685,663  70 

The  tax  at  $1  per  barrel  has  been  uniform  during  the  year. 

Distilled  spirits  and  brandy. 

Distilled  spirits. 

1866 $29,198,578  15 

1867 28,296,264  31 

1868 13,419,092  74 

The  falling  oflF  qf  receipts  in  1868  resulted  in  some  degree  ftx)m  the 
genei^al  expectation  that  the  tax  would  be  reduced,  and  the  consequent 
unwillingness  to  withdraw  spirits  from  bond  at  the  higher  rate,  but 
mainly  from  the  frauds  which  made  such  reduction  indispensably  neces- 
sary. In  my  last  annual  report  I  discussed  at  so  great  length  the  nature 
and  extent  of  these  frauds,  and  that,  too,  after  so  long  and  so  careful 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  further  to  discuss 
them.  Their  remedy  lies  in  the  improved  character  of  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  courts,  rather  than  in  the  increased  stringency  of  the 
law  or  improved  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  department.  Tbe 
above  figures  do  not  include  the  receipts  frx>m  forfeitures. 
•  The  amount  of  spirits  in  bonded  warehouse  July  1, 1866,  was  6,081,551 
gallous;  in  1867, 17,887^272  gallons;  in  1868,  27,278,420  gallons. 

The  quantity  out  ot  warehouse  under  transportation  bonds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1867  and  of  1868  was  at  each  date  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  3,000,000  gallons.  There  was  none  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1869.  The  quantity  exported  in  bond  in  1867  was  4,654,816 
gallons,  and  in  1868,  4,128,188  gallons.  The  number  of  gallons  removed 
to  ^^  Class  2  warehouses,''  in  1867^  for  the  manufacture  of  cosmetics,  med- 
icines, cordials,  &c.,  for  exportation,  was  892,727 ;  while  in  1868,  allowed 
by  law  during  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  it  was  98,213  gallons. 

EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTING  THE  REVENUE. 

The  msgor  part  of  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue  is 
the  compensation  of  local  officers,  including  assistant  assessors  and  asses- 
sors' clerks,  who  are  paid  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  i)er  day  or  year,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  accruing  to  the  treasury  through  their  services. 

Until  the  statute  of  March,  1868,  and  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  retain  in  most  of  the  collection  districts  the 
itQl  number  of  subordinate  officers,  and  the  effect  of  the  reduction  since 
that  time  will  not  appear  until  the  next  annual  report  of  this  office. 

Ezpeiue  of  a$u$sing  and  eoUeeting  internal  nvemuefor  tkeji$eal  jfear$  ending  June  30,  1S66, 

1867,  and  1868. 


CompMfation  tod  expeniei  to  AfMMon  and  aniataiit  nmmon 

CovpeiiMtion  Mid  ezp«iiMt  to  eoUeeton 

SuperinteodenU  of  McporU 

Revenue  Ageote 

Spediil  aipenti  to  thli  office 

Krvenue  ln»pecton 

Sp^ial  reTemte  commlitlon 

Ofllcen  sad  elerkt  of  thUbureaa 

StHoipeand  cotton  ta^ 

Other  incidental  expeDtes  of  thiiofflee 

CommiMiona  on  laleof  ttamps 

Total 


1866. 


$4,034.043  09 

3,161,710  14 

16, 714  00 

35, 499  79 

17,S26  82 

121.078  70 
22.080  60 

877,672  71 

177, 089  59 
40, 09:1  03 

786,536  04 


7, 669, 700  46 


1867. 


$4,811, 

8,453. 

15, 

49, 

39. 

189, 

I, 

896, 

186, 

87, 

859, 


065  62 
050  89 
434  71 
941  89 
812  00 
271  84 
228  89 
909  75 
234  61. 
999  69 
536  22 


8,962,686  03 


1868. 


$5,181.179  97 

8,262,231  69 

20,385  W 

61,210  32 

94,650^ 

374.518  73 


316.769  82 

139,  .165  71 

71,349  85 

805,638  69 


9,327,30174 
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These  statements  comprise  the  accounts  adjusted  and  passed  by  the 
accoontiDg  officers  of  the  department,  and  appear  more  in  detail  in  the 
report  of  thfe  Fifth  Auditor. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1867,  as  presented  in  my  last  annual  report, 
did  not  include  unacyustcd  claims,  amounting  to  $901,751  80  for  assess- 
ing, and  $308,845  21  for  collecting. 

These  amounts  in  the  above  statement  have  been  charged  to  their 
appropriate  year.  The  increased  cost  for  assessing  for  18G7  over  that 
for  1866  arose  from  the  increased  number  of  collection  districts  in  the 
80Qth,  and  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  officers.  The  excess 
of  18GS  above  the  expenses  of  18G7  was  occasioned  mainly  by  the  increase 
of  the  pay  of  assistant  assessors  from  $4  to  $5  per  day.  A  much  larger 
nnmber  of  8i)ecial  agents  and  inspectors  were  in  service  during  the  last 
year  than  in  any  year  preceding,  but  these  were  all  retired  by  the  act  of 
July  20, 18G8.  The  number  of  assistant  assessors  in  commission  on  the 
1st  day  of  Kovemberj  1867,  was  3,180.  This  number,  with  the  sources 
ol  revenue  diminished  by  the  act  of  March  last,  has  been  largely  reduced, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  but  2,284  were  in  service. 
The  I'Ulowance  to  assessors  for  clerical  service  is,  under  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  made  by  ^^  the  proper  officers  of  the  treasury."  This  language 
haa  been  construed  to  mean  the  accounting  officers,  and  the  Comniis- 
fiioner  has  no  voice  in  determining  the  amount;  but  it  is  understood  that 
it  is  being  gradually  reduced.  • 

The  receipts  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  years  3  866, 1867,  and 
1S68,  respectively,  and  the  ratio  thereto  of  the  expenses  during  the  same 
periods,  were  as  follows : 


1 

TeniOiMi  eolleethnis. 

Itenmd«d. 

Drawback. 

Net  callections. 

Ezpemes. 

Per  eent 
groHi  eol' 
lection  1. 

Per  cent, 
net  col* 
leetionn. 

I'^i  $110,906,964  17 

li«7|    2651.920.474  65 
i«a|   191,180,564  28 

1 

$514.  fH4  43 

706.581  69 

1,018,334  61 

$798,866  73 
1.864,631  68 
1.379,980  01 

$309,593,273  01 
263,349,261  28 
188,782,249  40 

$7, 689, 7C0  46 
8,983.686  03 
9,327,301  74 

2.47 
a38 

4.88 

S.49 
3.41 
4.94 

The  ratio  of  costs  to  collections  has  increased,  of  course,  with  the 
redaction  of  the  latter.  It  has  required  the  same  machineiy  and  the 
same  number  of  ofiBcers  to  collect  taxes  at  two  or  three  per  centum  as  at 
five  per  centum,  and  until  the  passage  of  the  statutes  of  the  present  cal- 
eo<faur  year  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  officers  substantially  to  their 
inaximom  number. 


PROBABLE  RECEIPTS  FOB  THE  PBESENT  FISCAL  YEAB. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
receipts  for  the  future  from  internal  taxation.  The  frequent  modifica- 
tions of  the  laws  themselves,  the  varying  condition  of  different  manu- 
fiu!tnring  interests,  the  shifting  values  consequent  upon  paper  currency, 
together  with  other  disturbing  elements,  have  materially  affected  the 
vorth  of  data  collected  at  this  office  from  which  otherwise  the  receipts 
for  any  fiscal  year  could  be  foreshadowed  with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  reduction  of  the  sources  of  revenue  has  now,  however,  somewhat 
<liininlshed  these  embarrassments,  and  the  collections  for  the  current 
year  can  be  calculated  with  reasonable  certainty. 

The  following  tabtdar  statement  presents  the  aggregate  of  certificates 
of  deposits  by  collectors  received  at  this  office  during  July,  August, 
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September,  and  October,  for  the  fiscal  years  18G7, 1868,  and  1869,  respect- 
ively : 


July 

August  .. 
B«»pt«*mber 
October  .. 


1867. 


137, 079, 103  38 
38, 043, 340  81 
33,714,718  66 
20,414,430  29 


1868. 


124, 734, 656  14 
17,848,051  29 
13,183,606  99 
14,486,636  44 


1869. 


$16,989,649  92 

13,9(K),3'^5  70 

9,760,796  29 

10,092,335  84 


Of  the  amount  collected  in  1867  there  was  from  income  $43,463,655  45; 
in  1868  $17,733,714  04,  and  in  1869  $8,365,817  68. 

I  herewith  present,  also,  the  collections  from  the  several  sources  of 
revenue  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  in  comparison 
with  those  of  like  character  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
fiscal  year  1868. 

The  monthly  abstract  of  the  collector  of  the  5th  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  August,  1868,  and  of  the  collector  of  the  3d  district  of  Loui- 
siana for  September,  have  not  been  received,  and  the  coUections  in 
their  districts  for  the  months  stated  are  not  included  in  the  receipts 
for  1869. 


SPIRITS. 

Spirits,  difltilled  from  ivhateyer  materials 

Spirits  in  bond  July  20,  1868,  tax  of  four  dollars  per 

barrel - 

Disiilleries,  per  diem  tax 

Distillers,  special  tax 

Rectifiers,  special  tax 

Compounders  of  liquors,  special  tax 

Dealers,  retail  liauor,  special  tax 

Dealers,  wholesale  liquor,  special  tax 


Total. 


TOBACCO. 


Cigars,  cherodts,  and  ciearettes 

Sonff  and  snnff  flour  sold  for  use 

Tobacco,  chewing,  dec 

Tobacco,  smokine>  all  stems,  &c. ;  fine  cut  shorts,  &c. 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  special  tax * 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  special  tax 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  special  tax   .... 


Total 


FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 


Fermented  liquors .  • 
Brewers,  special  tax 


Total. 


GROSS  RECEIPTS. 


Canals,  ferries,  ships,  barges,  &c.,  and  steamboats... 

Express  companies , 

Insurance  companies , 


Jalj.  Angnut,  and 
SeptembiT  of  !!»• 
cal  year  1868. 


$3, 726, 352  03 


65, 270  42 
29, 456  88 


1,217,999  22 
254, 842  43 


5, 293, 920  96 


1654, 163  21 

•  172,566  59 

3,724,423  85 

454,957  18 


23, 695  64 


5, 029, 806  47 


11,619,615  92 
96,877  02 


1,716,492  94 


$134,124,58 
146,398  89 
293,019  14 


Jnlj,  Angtifft,  and 
fikptember  of  fif 
cal  year  1869. 


16,021,  (SO  14 

1,071,898  66 

572  00 

66,479  78 

73,573  24 

7,;M8  95 

1,007,971  61 

215,969  81 


8,465,443  09 


$847,306  34 

142,839  55 

2,709,251  40 

465,610  73 

16,634  15 

69,431  13 

24,580  46 


4,295,673  66 


$1,722,018  36 
68, 583  5-i 


1,790,601  88 


9100,894  10 
159,282  47 
292,992  06 
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Collections  of  revenue^  dbc. — Continued. 


GROSS  RECEIPTS— Continued 


Bvlroadg.  stage  coaches,  &c 

Ail  other  collections  from  gross  receipts. 


Total. 


SALES. 


Brokers 
Dcalen. 


HsnafactorBrs  of  arUcles  not  otherwise  specifically 

taxed 

AH  other  collections  from  sales 


Jnly,  AugiMt,  nnd 
Sepfembtfr  of  fis- 
cal year  1868.    . 


1873, 100  33 
J29,570  99 


1,576,213  93 


$91,319  87 
795, 498  25 


Total 


INCOME. 


lacome  over  $1,000 

Bank  dividends,  profits,  &c 

Railroad  oompanies*  dividends  and  undistributed  profits. 
All  other  collections  from  income 


Tot<d. 


Banki  and  bankers,  special  tax,  and  tax  on  capital, 

circalation,  and  deposits 

Special  taxes  not  beflre  enumerated ^.. 

Lef^ea 1., 

Sofcessions 

AiticlQa  in  schedule  A 

Phasports 

Gu - 


37,384  93 


924, 203  05 


$14,631,978  77 

1,021,994  33 

664,455  G& 

552, 433  38 


16,870,862  18 


Soarcps  not  otherwise  herein  specially  enumerated,  in- 
tlnding  cotton  and  manufactured  articles 

Penalties,  &c 

Sttinpg,  other  than  those  for  spirits,  tobacco,  and  for- 
loented  liquors 

Stiaries  of  United  States  officers  and  employees 


Grand  total 


$1,090,661  26 
4,053,221  87 
320,277  97 
230, 730  ;iS 
497,900  34 
J4,4>95  00 
318, 076  70 

11,866,928  49 
250, 150  69 

3, 122, 970  23 
220, 850  53 


$53,397,963  Ui 


July,  Aa^Mt,  and 
8ept*-inb«r  of  Ba- 
calyear  1869. 


$827,  :^Z5  57 
134,262  31 


], 514,756  51 


'  $93, 98!)  09 
759, 052  28 

849,729  99 
36,741  47 


1,7:19,512  8;? 


$8,189,870  65 

l,in«,446  99 

9(i6, 1(>4  59 

650,6.17  19 


10,973,119  42 


$8-^6, 078  OR 
2,9u9,427  m7 
278,590  ::6 
251,065  55 
300.  W42  69 
8,6ii5  00 
341,127  72 

874,430  98 
306,41)2  4b 

3,393,471  73 

2'J8, 6-9  55 


$:18, 020,  «98 


75 


The  principal  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  aggregate  receipts  of  18G0 
below  those  of  1868,  as  shown  above,  is  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  inanu- 
fiictares. 

The  sum  of  $5,359,492  80  was  received  in  the  fiscal  year  18G9  from  the 
tax  of  50  cents  i>er  gallon  upon  spirits  in  bond  Julj'^  20,  and  withdrawn 
therefrom  aftOT  that  date.  The  sum  of  $062,136  34  was  eitlier  coilecte<l 
prior  to  the  act  of  July  20,  1868,  and  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  gallon,  or 
irom  spirits  distilled  after  that  date  and  removed  from  warehouse  at 
Scents  per  gallon.  Of  the  spirits  in  bond  at  the  passage  of  tljeatrt  in  Jnly 
last,  14,676,298  gallons  were  remaining  on  the  1st  of  November.  Tliirf  by 
the  requirements  of  law  must  all  be  withdrawn  on  or  beloi-o  the  20iJi  diiy 
of  April  next,  and  with  the  tax  of  50  cents  i)er  gallon  and  $4  per  barrel  of 
forty  proof  gallons  will  yield  a  revenue  of  $8,805,779. 

The  assessment  of  the  annual  list,  including  income,  si>ecial  taxes  uiul 
^hedule  A,  was  made  earlier  in  1868  than  in  1867,  and  more  of  the  (;oI- 
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lections  of  the  former  year  than  of  the  latter  were  made  prior  to  tlie 
month  of  July  and  appear  in  the  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  receipts  from  snuff  and  tobacco  were  smaller  in  1869  because  of  the 
reduction  from  40  cents  to  32  cents  upon  chewing  tobacco  and  snufi  by 
the  act  of  July  last,  and  because  of  the  anticipated  use  of  stamps  and  the 
subjection  to  tax  in  January  next  of  unstamped  stock  on  hand  on  which 
one  tax  may  have  already  been  i)aid. 

The  increase  irom  cigars  is  due  in  part  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  import- 
ed cigars  by  the  act  of  July.  Under  tliis  act  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  pay 
a  special  tax  of  $25  and  two  dollars  per  thousand  on  their  sales  in  excess 
of  $10,000  per  annum.  By  the  former  law  they  were  taxed  as  dealers  aod 
paid  $1  per  thousand  on  sales  above  $25,000. 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco  were  first  taxed  as  such  in  July ;  prior 
to  that  time  the  payment  of  special  tax  as  dealers  covered  sales  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars,  as  well  as  merchandise. 

Manufactui-ers'  sales  were  made  liable  by  the  act  of  March,  1868,  and 
the  tax  is  returned  and  paid  quarterly.  The  first  return  was  in  July 
following. 

The  tax  upon  rectifiers  and  wholesale  liquor  dealers  is  now  very  largely 
increased,  and  the  receipts  from  the  vaiious  forms  of  stamps  for  spirits, 
aside  from  that  denoting  the  x)aymentof  tax,  will  be  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above,  and  of  other  data  which  the 
proper  limits  of  my  report  will  not  allow  me  to  present,  I  confidently 
b'^lieve  that  the  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  reach  the  sum  of 
$145,000,000. 

STAITPS  AND  THEIB  MANUFACTUBE. 

All  adhesive  revenue  stamps  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Butler  & 
Carijenter,  of  Philadelphia,  for  20  cents  per  thousafld.  This  price 
includes  tne  cost  of  packing  in  a  manner  suitable  for  transportation,  and 
of  delivery  to  an  figent  of  the  government  in  that  city  upon  the  requisi- 
tions of  this  oifice  in  favor  of  purchasers  and  others  ordering  stamps  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  stamps  covered  by  these  requisitions  during  the  last 
three  years  is  as  follows : 


1866. 

1867. 

186& 

Oenoral  staniDS  ...... ...... .............. 

162,814,377. 
236, 192, 746 

140,592,294 
2:^3, 3U0, 300 

118,696,255 

248,840,077 

StaniDS  for  DroDrietary  articles 

• 

The  American  Phototyi)e  Company,  of  New  York  city,  imprint  inter- 
nal revenue  stamps  upon  checks,  drafts,  receipts,  and  other  instruments 
furnished  them  by  the  parties  who  desire  such  stamps.  The  cost  of 
these  stamx)s  to  the  government  is  12^  cents  per  thousand ;  all  addi- 
tional cost,  which  in  no  case  is  to  exceed  one  cent  for  each  impres- 
sion containing  not  more  than  six  stamps,  is  paid  to  the  company  by  the 
parties  who  order  the  stamps.  Messrs.  Butler  &  Carpenter  also  print 
similar  stamps  from  steel  plates  at  the  same  cost  to  the  government  as 
that  of  the  adhesive  stamps.  The  extra  expense  is  arranged  between 
them  and  the  piu^chasers,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
in  ca^e  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  rates  charged. 

Stamps  imprinted  upon  instruments  are  not  kept  on  hand  for  general 
sale,  like  adhesive  stamps,  but  are  printed  only  upon  order  and  prepay- 
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ment  |)y  purchasers ;  and  no  stamp  is  imprinted  upon  any  particular 
tbrmof  instrument  until  the  Commissioner  has  decided  concerning  tho 
propriety  of  such  imprinting,  and  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  instru 
ment. 

The  number  of  stamps  imprinted  by  the  American  Phototype  Com- 
pany waSf  during  the  &scal  years — 

1806 20,541,690 

1867 15, 4G9, 604 

1868 21,133,550 

The  stamps  for  use  upon  packages  of  distilled  spirits  are  manufactured 
by  the  Note-printing  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  were  the 
cigar  stamps  required  by  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3,  18G5. 

The  number  of  stamps  in  their  various  forms  for  distilled  spuits  ordered 
from  the  Note-printing  Bureau  is  839,000  tax-paid  stamps;  2,000,000 
rectifiers'  stamps ;  2,000,000  wholesale  dealers'  stamps ;  1,000,000  stock- 
onhand  stamps ;  2,000,000  warehouse  stamps. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  f November  20)  there  had  been  sent  to  col- 
lectors tax-paid  stamps  460,800 ;  rectifiers'  stamps,  284,400 ;  wholesale 
dealers'  stamps,  245,000;  stock-on-hand  stamps,  433,600;  warehouse 
stamps,  304,000. 

The  stamps  for  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  under  the  act  of  July  20, 
1868,  are  furnished  by  the  Continental  Bank  Note  Company,  of  New 
York,  at  prices  varying  with  the  kinds  and  amounts  required.  Their 
use  is  to  be  commenced  on  the  23d  of  the  present  month. 

Stamps  are  printed  uptm  tin-foil  wrappers  for  ounce  and  half-ounce 
packages  of  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco,  by  Mr.  Henry  Skidmore,  of  New 
York,  the  only  printer  upon  tin-foil  in  the  United  States,  at  a  charge  of 
14  ceuts  per  thousand. 

All  stamps  made  outside  the  Treasury  building  are  prepared  under 
written  contracts  and  the  direct  inspection  of  an  agent  of  this  bureau. 
The  performance  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts is  duly  secui'ed  in  each  case ;  in  that  of  Butler  &  Carpenter  by  a 
deposit  of  United  States  securities  with  the  United  States  Treasurer,  and 
in  oth^  cases  by  bonds  with  approved  sureties. 

UNITED  STATES  COUBTS  AND  ATTOBNEYS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  district  attorneys,  under  the  act  of  March,  1867,  to 
make  report  to  this  office,  at  the  close  of  every  term  of  court,  of  suits 
brought  and  the  condition  of  all  suits  or  proceedings  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  The  times  and  character  of  these  repoits  prevent  the 
diatribotion  of  the  suits  through  different  fiscal  years  with  positive  siccu- 
racy,  but  the  following  statements  are  believed  to  be  measurably  oorrect 
for  the  year  1808: 

Xomber  of  suits  brought  in  federal  courts 6,305 

Of  these  the  number  of  proceedings  in  rem  was 2,294 

Nnmber  of  indictments  found  and  filed 1,981 

Namber  of  other  proceedings  in  personam 1,030 

^adgments  recovered  in  proceedings  for  forfeiture 1,201 

Convictions  ou  indictment,  some  including  more  than  one 

person 749 

Number  of  acquittals 219 

Xninber  of  suits  decided  in  favor  of  United  States 2,532 

Xumber  of  suits  decided  against  United  States 382 

Xomber  of  suits  settled  or  dismissed C24 
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Nimiber  of  suits  pending  July  1, 1868 2,905 

Amount  of  judgments  recovered  in  suits  in  personam $741,797  47 

Amount  collected  from  judgments  and  paid  into  courts. . .      127,810  94 
Proceeds  of  forfeitures  paid  into  courts 1,136,150  73 

With  the  exception  of  a  division  of  the  southern  judicial  district  of  Ni^w 
York,  and  the  formation  of  the  eastern  as  a  nevr  judicial  district,  the 
federal  courts  remain  as  they  were  before  the  outbi*eak  of  the  rebellion. 
Tlie  proceexlings  growing  out  of  the  organization  of  the  national  bnnka 
and  the  issue  of  national  ciu-rcncy  would  alone  have  almost  clogged  the 
already  scarcely  adequate  judicial  machinery  in  some  localities;  and 
since  revenue  cases  and  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  have  been  added,  the 
calendars  have  been  so  enlarged  that  in  the  principal  business  centres  a 
speedy  determination  of  a  contested  cause  ha^s  been  haixUy  expected. 

Considerable  relief  was  fonnerly  obtained  through  terms  which  wore 
held  by  judges  from  adjoining  districts,  w- hose  own  dockets  were  com- 
])aratively  light.  Payment  by  the  government  of  exixmses  incurnnl  by 
a  judge  while  sitting  outside  his  own  district  is  now  prohibited,  and 
judges  naturally  decline  to  undertake  extra  labor  at  increased  cost  to 
themselves.  Although  the  old  system  may  have  been  liable  to  some 
abuses,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  advantages  to  the  government  far 
outweighed  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  that^  unless  some  radical  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  courts  be  made,  it  will  be  wise  to  return  to  the 
system  under  which  judges  were  willing  to  relieve  each  other. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  statutes  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  the  clerks  of  courts,  as  well  as  the  attorneys  and  marshals,  to 
report  to  this  office,  that  among  other  things  it  may  learn  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  every  suit.  The  fee-bill  of  district  attorneys,  I 
believe,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  give  larger  compensation  than  "now 
for  the  faithful  prosecution  of  criminal  proceedings.  It  is  thixmgh  these, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  offenders,  rather  than  from  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, that  the  laws  can  be  successfully  vindicated  and  the  revenue 
more  fully  collected.  » 

GOMPBOMISKS. 

The  power  of  compromise  has  been  exercised  with  great  care,  and  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  local  revenue  officers  or  district  attor- 
neys^ and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  alleged 
violation  by  distillers  has  been  compromised  except  upon  the  opinion  of 
tlie  government  attorney  that  the  offence  wtls  technical,  or  could  not  be 
proved  to  the  jury. 

The  number  of  case^  compromised  during  the  year  was  536. 

Prom  these  there  was  received  as  tax $419,0i3  57 

Assessed  penalties,  fixed  by  law 142,003  56 

In  lieu  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 592,027  08 

Total 1,154,027  CI 

By  the  statute  of  July  last,  in  every  case  where  a  compromise  is  made, 
it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  of  internal  revenue,  or  officer  acting 
as  such,  with  his  resisons  therefor,  and  after  a  suit  or  proceeding  in  cx)urt 
has  been  commenced,  it  can  be  compronused  only  with  the  recommenda- 
tion abio  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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DISTILLED  SPntlTS — OPERATIONS  OP  THE  NEW  LAW. 

The  remodelling  of  distilleries  to  couform  to  the  law  and  the  regula- 
tions, and  the  erection  of  distillery  warehouses,  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  great  expense  and  delay  to  their  proprietors,  while  the  survey  of 
di;>tilleries,  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  stamps,  the  preparation 
of  forms  and  regulations,  and  the  greatly  increased  correspondence  con* 
sequent  upon  the  inauguration  of  tiie  new  law,  have  imposed  an  immense 
labor  upon  this  office  and  upon  the  local  officers  of  the  district  where  dis- 
tilleries are  situated.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  work  will  be  best 
exhibited  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments of  the  statute. 

Every  distillery,  whether  intended  for  use  or  otherwise,  must  be  reg- 
istered with  the  assessor  of  its  district.  Its  owner  must  file  with  that 
officer  notice  of  its  location,  description  and  boundaries,  its  mashing, 
fermenting,  and  distilling  capacity,  and  its  fermenting  period,  together 
with  the  number,  kinds,  and  contents  of  the  stills,  boilers,  tubs,  and  cis 
tems  employed.  An  accurate  plan  of  the  distillery  and  its  apx)aratus, 
showing  the  relative  location  of  every  still,  boiler,  doubler,  worm-tub, 
cistern,  pipe- valve,  and  other  pails  of  the  machinery,  must  bo  displayed 
npon  the  premises,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  assessor.  With  the  aid  of  a 
person  skilful  and  competent  for  such  pui*pose,  the  assessor  is  required 
to  make  a  survey  of  every  distillery,  and  to  estimate  and  determine  its 
trne  producing  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  in  case  of  deficient 
letarus.  Copies  of  all  the  papers  above  referred  to  are  sent  to  this  office, 
where  a  full  and  complete  record  is  kept  of  every  distillery. 

A  warehouse  must  be  established  for  every  distillery,  and,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  collector  of  the  district,  placed  in  charge  of 
a  storekeei)er  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  bond  in 
the  penal  sum  of  double  the  tax  upon  the  possible  production  of  the  dis- 
tillery for  fifteen  days  must  be  given  by  the  distiller,  with  at  least  two 
^relies  approved  by  the  assessor,  conditioned,  among  other  things,  to  a 
faithful  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

All  this  must  be  done  before  a  distillery  is  allowed  to  commence  openv- 
tions.  Afterwai*ds  diiily  rei)orts  to  this  office  are  made  by  its  storekeeper 
of  all  spirits  entered  and  withdrawn  from  waiehouse,  and  monthly  reports 
of  materials  used,  beer  made,  and  spirits  produced  at  the  distillery. 

Heports  of  like  character  are  made  each  month  by  the  assessors,  based 
npon  the  tri-monthly  reports  to  them  from  distillers,  and  including  also 
tbeir  assessments  of  deficiencies,  and  of  the  per  diem  and  per  barrel  taxes 
imposed  by  law.  These  various  reports  when  received  here,  compared 
with  and  checked  by  each  other^  are  duly  recorded  and  filed. 

The  number  of  distilleries  registered  and  thus  far  reported  to  this  office, 
imrlnding  those  not  intended  for  present  use  and  those  for  the  distillation 
of  fruit,  is  1,990. 

The  plans  of  316  distilleries,  other  than  of  iruit,  have  been  received  and 
fikxl,  as  iu  accordance  with  the  law  and  reguTations,  and  others  have 
been  returned  for  correction.  Of  these,  64  are  in  Pennsylvania,  51  in 
Ohio,  41  in  ifew  York,  35  in  Illinois,  26  in  Kentucky,  16  in  Indiana,  14  in 
Virginia,  10  in  Tennessee,  10  in  Missouri.  10  in  Maryland,  7  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 7  in  Wisconsin,  6  in  Louisiana,  u  in  Iowa.  3  in  West  Virginia, 
^  in  Connecticut,  and  1  in  each  of  the  St^ates  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Del- 
tTare,  Minnesota,  j^ew  Hampshire,  Kew  Jersey,  and  1  iu  Utah,  and  1  in 
liioutaua. 

No  plans  have  been  received  from  the  Pacific  coast,  although  distil- 
kries  there  have  probably  been  put  in  operation. 
18  Ab 
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Distillery  warehouses  have  been  established  to  the  number  of  459. 

From  the  reports  of  the  storekeepers  it  appears  that  204  distilleries 
are  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  daily  producing  capacity  of  227,758 
gallons. 

The  number  of  Class  B  warehouses  existing  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last 
was  779.  Their  number  was  gradually  and  rapidly  reduced  until  the 
1st  instant,  when  the  number  was  172,  containing  manufactured  tobacco 
and  most  of  the  spirits  distilled  prior  to  the  act  of  July  20  and  still  in 
warehouse. 

The  statute  now  in  operation  contains  many  improvements  upon  that 
of  1866,  is  fuller  and  more  definite  in  its  exactions,  places  the  distilleries 
and  their  operations  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  is  more  ligorous  in  its  punishment  of  offenders,  but  it^s  success^ 
operation  after  all  must  depend  upon  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
local  ofilcers.  The  corruption  of  storekeepers,  gangers,  and  assistant 
assessors,  even  when  assessors  and  collectors  are  above  suspicion,  will 
always  open  sources  of  ruin  to  honest  tax-payers  and  loss  to  the  treasury, 
'^hicu  neither  the  wisest  legislation  nor  the  most  stringent  regulations 
of  the  department  can  close. 

Since  the  date  of  the  present  statute,  however,  there  has  been  a  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  illicit  stills  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  properly  registered  and  authorized  have  paid,  it  *i8  believed,  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  liability  than  under  the  previous  law,  and  the 
receipts  have  been  in  marked  and  favorable  contrast  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  time  last  year. 

SPIBIT  HETEBS, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  joint  resolution  of  February  3, 1868. 
:providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  and  test  spirit 
jneters,  farther  provided  that,  until  the  rex>ort  of  the  commission  and 
;additional  legislation  upon  the  subject,  all  work  on  the  construction  of 
meters  nude;*  direction  of  the  department  should  be  suspended.  Although 
ithis  report  was  laid  before  Congress  in  March  following,  no  action  was 
.taken  thereon  until  the  act  of  July  20,  by  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  was  authorized  to  adopt  and  prescribe  for  use  sach 
jneters  as  he  should  deem  necessary. 

The  meters  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1807,  and  in  progress  of  construction  at  the  date  of  the  joint  resoln- 
ition  above  referred  to,  were  those  of  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Tioe,  of  New  York.  Tliat 
310  injustice  should  be  done  distillers  who  w^re  required  by  law  and  rega- 
lation  to  purchase  these  meters,  it  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  Tice  tbat 
Ibeir  price  should  be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  three— -one  named  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenae, 
and  one  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  I  had  concluded,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
commission,  to  adopt  and  prescribe  the  Tice  meters,  it  seemed  advisable, 
for  similar  reasons,  that  the  prices  of  meters  of  different  sizes  should  be 
properly  determined;  and  after  considerable  delay  in  finding  suitable 
I>ersons  whose  engagements  would  rilow  their  r^idering  the  service, 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Duvall,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Levi  J.  Knowles,  of  Warren, 
Massachusetts,  and  William  P.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York  city,  all  skil- 
fill  and  competent  machinists,  were  select^  for  that  purpose.  This  com- 
mittee  made  its  report  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  and  on  the  16th  day 
of  the  same  month  Mr.  Tice  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  manufac^ 
ture  and  attachment. 
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Under  the  joint  resolution  of  February  3,  he  had  discharged  his  em- 
ployees, closed  his  manufactory,  and  wlien  his  metet  \vas  again  adopted 
he  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  his  business  and  pro- 
earing  competent  workmen. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  meters  to  as  early  use  as  possible,  I 
directed  that  they  should  be  first  attached  in  New  York  city,  the  place 
of  their  manufacture,  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  instructed  the  collectors  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  districts  to  notify  their  distillers  that  meters  wei-e' 
ready  for  attachment,  and  subsequently  gave  like  notice  to  the  collectors 
in  the  other  districts.  On  the  19th  of  November  meters  had  been  placed 
in  11  distilleries,  and  their  attachment  to  others  is  being  prosecuted  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances,  including  the  opposition  of  distiUers,  will  allow. 
I  am  advised  that  several  distilleries  have  been  closed  by  their  proprie- 
tors to  prevent  the  application  of  meters. 

The  revenue  officers  and  the  manufacturer  have  been  earnestly  urged 
to  complete  the  work  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  at  the  earlitet  moment, 
that  it  may  be  prosecuted  in  other  districts  of  the  country. 

I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Tice  now  has  about  125  workmen  employed  in 
his  factory,  and  others  engaged  in  the  attachment  of  meters  at  dis- 
tilleries. 

All  meters  are  attached  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  govem- 
meot  officer,  by  whom  the  accuracy  of  each  instrument  is  tested. 

DIRECT  TAX. 

Under  the  authority  6f  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  July  28, 18GG, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suspended,  until  January  1, 1868,  the  col- 
lection of  the  direct  tax  in  the  States  heretofore  in  insurrection,  and  a 
like  extension  until  January  1, 1869,  was  authorized  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  July  23, 1868. 

The  loyal  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Delaware,  assumed  the 
amoonts  apportioned  them,  and  paid  the  same  from  their  treasuries. 
After  several  years  of  delay,  the  State  of  Delaware  continuing  to  refuse 
SQch  assumption  and  payment,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax 
were  commenced  by  the  officers  of  internal  revenue,  and  are  now  nearly 
completed.  Indeed,  tiie  frdl  assessment  of  $74,683  33,  the  tax  assigned, 
has  been  made,  and  $64,924  42  have  been  collected. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  apportioned  to  the  11  insurrectionary  States 
vus  15453,981  28.  Of  this  there  have  been  collected  $2,270,608  23,  at 
an  expense  of  $243,451  47,  inclusive  of  expenses  of  sales,  and  exclusive 
of  salaries  of  commissioners. 

The  total  amount  reported  to  this  office  as  proceeds  of  sales  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
i»  $450,419  73.  Of  this  the  sum  of  $128,029  88  consists  of  lands  pur- 
ebased  by  the  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  government  when  the 
ftune  were  sold  for  taxes. 

Porchases  of  lands  to  the  cost  value  of  $77,561 18  were  made  in  South 
Coroliiia.  A  part  ot*  the  lands  so  purchased  has  been  leased,  and  a  part, 
by  (Mder  of  the  President,  resold  for  educational  purposes.  The  unsold 
tracts  in  South  Carolina,  not  under  lease,  have  passed  into  the  custody 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  by  force  of  the  act  relating  to  this  subject 
passed  Jaly  16, 1866. 

The  uncollected  tax  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  amounting  to  nearly 
13,000,000,  is  a  lien  upon  all  the  real  estate  upon  which  the  same  is 
a-v^essable.  Every  parcel  in  each  State  is  charged  with  such  distribu- 
tive ikase  <rf  that  State's  apportionment  as  shall  be  determined  by  its 
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comparative  value  on  the  let  day  of  April,  1862.  and  in  making  a«8eBs- 
ments  the  law  provides  that  due  regaurd  shall  be  had  to  the  valuation 
made  under  State  authority  at  the  period  nearest  that  date. 

Since  that  time  estates  have  been  sold  and  resold ;  they  have  been 
divided  and  subdivided.  Some  have  received  costly  improvements,  and 
from  others  has  been  swept  away  all  that  was  vsJuable.  In  ordinary 
times  the  assessment  made  upon  a  comparative  valuation  so  remote 
woidd  be  greatly  unequal ;  but  when  the  immense  changes,  directly  and 
indirectly  brought  by  the  war,  are  considered,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
collection  of  this  tax  upon  the  present  statutory  basis  cannot  be  further 
prosecuted  without  very  great  inequality  and  very  ^ust  complamt 

The  fiirther  postponement  of  this  subject  can  relieve  it  of  none  of  its 
embarrassments,  and  landholders  and  purchasers  are  alike  entitled  to  its 
early  solution.  Unless  it  is  deemed  wise,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested, and  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  south,  to  abate  its 
uncollected  portion  altogether,  I  would  recommend  the  imssage  of  a  law 
allowing  its  assumption  by  the  several  States  within  a  definite  i)eriod, 
coupled  with  a  reasonable  premium  for  such  assumption,  and  authorizing 
and  directing  the  internal  revenue  officers,  in  case  of  non-paymei^t  by 
the  State,  to  proceed  with  the  assessment  and  collection  upon  a  new 
basis  of  taxation. 

CHANGES  OF  STATUTES 

Next  to  frequent  changes  of  officers  there  is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to 
the  personal  convenience  and  interests  of  tax-payers,  and  so  productive 
of  loss  to  the  revenue,  as  frequent  changes  of  the  statutes. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  from  1861  to 
1865,  and  their  gradual  reduction  during  the  last  two  years,  have  secured 
the  passage  of  at  least  one  revenue  bill  at  every  session  of  tiie  national  Con- 
gress, and  within  aperiodof  six  years  more  than  twenty-five  such  billshave 
passed  both  houses  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  pen- 
dency of  a  measure  has  furnished  fi^quent  opportunities  for  numerous 
amendments,  some  of  them  not  really  important,  but  from  a  change  of  lan- 
guage, rendering  valueless  many  precedents  and  regulations  of  the  office 
and  well-considered  decisions  of  the  courts. 

While  officers  are  employed  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  involv- 
ing ^reat  study  and  frequent  correspondence  to  secure  uniformity  in  its 
a£nmistration,  honest  tax-payers  are  fretted  by  obligations  to' which 
they  are  unaccustomed,  and  the  dishonest  find  renewed  oppoitunity  for 
the  commission  of  fraud  under  the  protection  of  professed  ignorance. 

The  annual  revenue  required  for  many  years  from  internal  taxation 
can  now  be  well  determined,  if,  indeed,  a  proper  regard  to  the  rapid 
redaction  of  the  debt  and  the  value  of  the  pubUc  securities  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  has  not  already  fixed  it  at  its  present  amount,  and  I 
believe  that  no  advantage  can  possibly  accrue  from  a  material  change  in 
the  objects  of  taxation.  From  several  hundreds  if  not  thousand  of 
sources  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  few,  all  of 
which  contribute  their  allotted  share  without  embarrassment,  and  tbe 
masses  of  the  country  are  not  only  unburdened,  but,  except  through  the 
complaints  of  others,  are  seldom  even  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the 
revenue  laws. 

The  recent  act  relative  to  distilled  spirits,  tobacco,  snufiT,  and  cigars, 
has  been  in  force  for  so  brief  a  period  that  but  few  modifications  which 
its  operations  may  prove  necessary  can  now  be  recommended  with 
confidence.  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  general 
codification  of  the  revenue  laws,  begun  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
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be  postponed  a  year^  that  this  statute  may  be  more  thoroughly  tested, 
and  that  a  single  act  then  be  passed  embracing  all  that  is  valuable  in 
existing  laws,  and  of  such  character  as  to  insure  it  against  the  necessity 
of  amendments  for  several  years. 

Some  legislation,  however,  in  addition  to  that  recommended  in  my 
report  last  year,  and  not  covered  by  the  act  of  July  last,  is,  I  think, 
advisable  at  the  present  time. 

LDDTATION  OF  COatMISSIONERS'  ArTHORITT  TO  REFUND  TAXES  ERRO- 
NEOUSLY COLLECTED. 

The  authority  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
refund  taxes  erroneously  collected  has  been  the  means  of  preventing 
much  expensive  litigation,  and  has  afforded  speedy  and  inexpensive  I'elief 
to  many  persons  who  have  been  compelled  to  pay  more  than  was  legally 
due.  While  a  withdrawal  of  this  authority  would  be  productive  of  great 
hardship  in  many  cases,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  statutory  limitation  of  the 
time  within  which  such  claims  must  be  presented  would  tend  to  prevent 
much  abuse.  When  the  legality  of  an  assessment  is  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned at  the  time  it  is  made,  the  evidence  in  its  support  is  very  apt  to 
disappear  with  a  change  in,  the  officers  of  the  district;  and  it  is  not  then 
diflScult  for  a  skilfol  attorney  to  present  reasons  in  support  of  a  claim  for 
refunding  such  as  are  hard  to  be  set  aside.  Different  persons  succeed- 
ing one  another  in  the  office  of  Conmiissioner  will  naturally  have  different 
views  as  to  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  statutes,  and  he  whose 
claim  has  been  once .  rejected  may  present  it  anew,  after  a  change  of 
officers,  with  reasonable  hope  of  better  success.  I  would  recommend 
that  no  claim  be  allowed  unless  it  is  presented  within  fifteen  months 
from  the  time  when  the  tax  was  paid. 

STAMPS  UPON  TAX-PAID  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

It  having  been  found  practically  impossible  to  prepare  and  furnish  to 
collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  within  CO  days  from  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  July  20, 18G8,  the  stamps  required  for  distilled  spirits  and 
tobacco,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasixy,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  108th  section  of  the  act,  fixed  the  2d  day  of 
^^OYcmber  as  the  day  for  putting  into  operation  the  provisions  relative  to 
the  use  of  stamps  upon  distilled  spirits,  and  the  23d  day  of  November 
for  the  stamps  upon  tobacco  and  cigars.  In  anticipation  of  a  much 
earlier  use  of  stamps  upon  tobacco,  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  1st 
day  of  January,  18(59,  no  smoking  or  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  or  snuff 
^hall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  except  at  retail,  from  stamped  wooden 
packages,  unless  put  up  in  the  prescribed  form  of  package  and  duly 
stamped.  It  was  believed  that,  by  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  the 
stock  on  the  market,  when  the  use  of  stamx)S  should  begin,  would  be  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  it  would  not  be  burdensome  to  impose  a  second 
tax  niKm  the  small  remnant  unconsumed.  The  short  interval  between 
the  23d  day  of  November  and  the  1st  day  of  January  will  not  give  the 
intended  opportunity  for  the  -consumption  of  unstami)ed  tobacco,  and 
Congress  will  probably  see  fit  to  enlarge  it.  I  have  been  urged  to 
recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  issuing  stamps  without  charge, 
to  be  affixed  to  all  such  tobacco  as  may  be  in  the  hands  of  dealers  on 
the  app<Mnted  day.  Evasions  of  the  law  will  be  comparatively  easy  so 
long  as  tobacco  may  be  sold  without  stamps,  and  prominent  manufac- 
turers believe  that  the  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  the  early  termination 
of  these  opportunities  will  more  than  comjiensate  for  the  exfiense  and 
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inconvenience  attending  it.  I  fear,  however,  that  if  this  method  were 
adopted^  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  the  free  stamps 
upon  tobacco  properly  taxable,  and  prefer,  therefore,  a  postponement 
to  a  day  later  tiian  the  1st  day  of  January, 

BANKBBS'  AND  BBOEEBS'  SALES. 

I  have  heretofore  in  my  annual  reports  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
attempt  to  collect  taxes  by  means  of  stamps  upon  instruments  having  no 
permanent  value  for  purposes  of  evidence  would  prove  a  failure.  Cer- 
tainty rather  than  severity  of  punishment  must  be  relied  on  to  support 
the  sanction  of  penal  statutes.  When  both  the  maker  and  receiver  of  an 
instrument  believe  that  the  paper  will  never  come  under  the  eye  of  a 
revenue  officer,  it  mattera  little  what  penalty  is  denounced  for  the  omis- 
sion to  affix  a  stamp.  If  the  writing  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  inva- 
lidity as  an  instrument  of  evidence  is  of  slight  consequence,  evasions  of 
the  tax  will  naturally  result.  To  no  one  of  the  various  stamp  taxes  now 
imposed  do  tiiese  considerations  apply  with  greater  force  than  to  the 
memoranda  required  of  brokers  when  making  sales  of  coin  and  securities. 
These  memoranda  are  in  no  sense  evidences  of  title.  In  fact,  they  are  only 
passed  in  obedience  to  the  statute  requirement,  and  are  soon  thrown  aside 
and  destroyed.  If  stamps  have  been  affixed  they  can  easily  be  removed, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  efface  the  cancellation 
marks  before  placing  them  upon  another  memoranda.  So  little  scrutiny 
is  bestowed  upon  these  papers  as  they  pass  from  brokers,  that  specimens 
have  been  presented  of  stamps  which  had  been  issued  by  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  respectability  while  bearing  plainly  the  marks  of  two  and 
even  three  successive  cancellations.  During  the  fiscal  year  1866,  whcu 
the  tax  upon  sales  of  this  description  was  paid  monthly  to  the  collectors, 
the  receipts  from  this  source  were  in  excess  of  $2,500,000.  In  August, 
1866,  the  tax  was  reduced  from  one-twentieth  to  one-hundredth  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  made  payable  by  stamps;  but  at  the  same  time  such  changes 
were  made  in  the  terms  of  the  statute  as  to  render  subject  many  sjdes 
which  had  before  escaped  taxation,  and  thus  to  some  extent  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  rate.  Since  that  time  the  sales  of  sbimps 
have  been  scarcely  larger  than  before,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  retimi  to 
the  former  method  woiSd  secure  a  more  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  yield  much  richer  results. 

LIFE  TABLES. 

In  assessing  taxe^  upon  legacies  and  successions  it  frequently  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  values  of  life  estates  and  annuities  for  life.  In 
the  British  laws  imposing  similar  taxes,  are  embodied  tables  for  deter- 
mining such  values  by  reference  to  the  expectancy  of  life  at  different 
periods,  but  our  statute  is  silent  uiK>n  the  subject.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  furnish  assessors  with  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate  their 
assessments,  they  were  referred  by  this  office  to  the  Carlisle  tables  of 
mortality  as  those  which  were  believed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  most 
accurate  in  their  results.  Other  tables  have  been  adopted  for  a  similar 
use  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the  States,  and  tax-payers  have  claimed 
the  right  to  have  their  liability  measured  by  these  instead  of  those  used 
by  the  assessor. 

The  controve  sies  which  thus  arise  do  not  merely  involve  the  relative 
rights  of  the  government  and  the  tax-payer,  but  in  many  cases  the  inter- 
estof  the  life  tenant  demands  the  use  of  one  standard,  while  the  remainder 
man  is  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  another.    It  4s  evident  that  so 
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important  a  matter  should  be  made  dear  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  I 
would  therefore  recommend  either  that  the  proper  tables  be  incorporated 
in  the  statutes,  or  that  distinct  authority  be  given  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  fievenue  to  prescribe  such  as  he  shsdl  deem  appropriate. 

COMPENSATION  OF  ACXINa  COLLECTORS. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  offices, 
passed  March  2, 1867,  it  is  provided  that,  in  case  no  api)ointmeiit  is 
made  to  a  vacant  office  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  ^^  the  office  shall 
remain  in  abeyance  without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  attached 
thereto,"  and  ^^the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  bo 
exercised  by  such  other  officer  as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and 
duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  such  office." 

Under  the  statutes  relating  to  internal  revenue,  a  collector  appoints 
Ms  deputies  and  pays  them  out  of  his  commissions,  and,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  collector,  the  duties  of  the  office  devolve  ujwn  one 
of  bis  deputies.  It  follows  that  when  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  collector 
of  internal  revenue  is  not  filled  during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  a  deputy 
collector  must  act  as  collector,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  compen- 
sating him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  either  office.  At  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1807,  there  were  09  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  collector.  Deputies  of  the  retiring  collectors  remained  in 
charge  of  their  respective  offices  until  new  appointments  were  made, 
and  they  have  not  received  compensation  for  their  services.  I  recom- 
mend that  some  provision  be  made  for  paying  them  proper  salaiies,  and 
also  to  meet  similar  cases  that  may  occur  hereafter. 

Maeh  inconvenience  and  delay  are  now  experienced  in  paying  the  sub- 
)rdinate  officers  in  a  district  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  iii  the  office  of 
Y)llector,  as  the  deputy  who  acts  as  collector  is  not  authorized  to  act  as 
(isbnrsing  agent. 

I  recommend  either  that  the  official  bond  of  a  collector  be  made  to 
cover  his  liabilities  as  disbursing  agent,  or,  if  that  is  not  deemed  advisa- 
ble, that  the  bond  given  by  the  collector  in  the  capacity  of  disburs- 
ing agent  be  made  available  upon  the  default  of  his  depiity  acting  in 
like  capacity^  as  the  official  bond  of  the  collector  now  is  for  the  acts  of 
all  his  deputies. 

TAX  OF  NATIONAL  BANES  TO   BE   RETXTENED  AND  PAID  TO  KEVENTJE 

OFFICEBS. 

The  110th  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1804,  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
•capital,  circulation,  and  deposits  of  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  banking,  has  never  had  application  to  the  banks  organ- 
ized under  the  national  currency  act,  such  banks  paying  a  like  tax 
directly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  As  nearly  all  the  State 
banks  which  were  in  existence  when  the  tax  was  imposed  have  been 
converted  into  national  banks  or  have  closed  up  their  business,  the 
amounts  reiK)rted  to  this  office  from  this  source  have  shrunk  to  a  very 
Bmall  amount,  although  the  actual  revenue  has  probably  increased. 

While  those  banks  which  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  revenue 
law  are  required  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  national 
banks  pay  only  senu-annually.  This  discrimination  was  adopted  when 
the  policy  of  the  government  required  that  every  inducement  should  be 
presented  for  tlie  conversion  of  State  into  national  associations,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  comparative  infrequency  of  returns  by  the  latter 
would  prove  such  inducement.    17ow  that  the  national  banlung  system 
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h:is  SO  completely  superseded  all  others,  the  reason  for  the  distinction 
fails,  and  a  mere  suggestion  seems  enough  to  show  that  the  revenue  la^ 
should  be  made  alike  applicable  to  aU  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
kinds  of  business. 

SALES  OP  FORFEITED  GOODS  BY  COLLECTORS. 

The  act  of  July,  1866,  provided  a  summary  process  for  the  sale  by- 
collectors,  without  the  decree  of  forfeiture,  of  goods  seized  for  violation 
ot*  the  revenue  laws,  where  the  aggregate  value  of  such  goods  should 
not  exceed  $300.  Ample  checks  are  thrown  around  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  I  believe  that  no  serious 
complaint  of  its  abuse  has  ever  reached  this  office.  The  customs  laws 
have  long  contained  a  similar  provision,  and  I  am  informed  that  its 
working  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  statute  in  its  terms  now 
only  applies  to  goods  forfeited  under  the  acts  of  1866  and  those  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  forfeiture  for 
violations  of  any  revenue  law. 

The  expenses  attendant  upon  sales  made  in  this  way  are  so  small 
when  compared  with  the  costs  which  accrue  before  property  can  be  sold 
under  decree  of  a  United  States  court,  that  it  would,  in  my  judgment, 
h^  wise  if  the  same  method  of  procedure  be  authorized  in  the  case  of 
goods  of  much  higher  aggregate  value. 

SUPERVISORS. 

The  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  supervisors  of  the  revenue 
requires  that  each  shall  be  assigned  to  a  district  composed  of  one  or 
more  judicial  districts.  The  services  of  these  officers  will  be  principally 
devoted  to  matters  having  little  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  jndicisd 
districts,  and  a  much  more  convenient  arrangement  can  be  made  if  this 
particular  provision  is  repealed.  In  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  the  amount  of  work  has  been  thought  to  be  such  as  to  require 
the  services  of  two  supervisors,  but  the  line  between  the  two  judicial 
districts  in  neither  case  coincides  with  the  boundaries  of  collection  dis- 
tricts. Two  collection  districts  in  the  former  State,  and  four  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  thus  placed  severally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  supervisors. 

Again,  the  proper  supervision  of  the  revenues  in  the  five  districts  of 
New  Jersey  hardly  furnishes  employment  for  one  officer,  while  it  is  not 
convenient  to  attach  the  whole  State  either  to  the  districts  including 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  that  covering  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Violations  of  the  revenue  law  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  wiU  • 
ordinarily  be  found  connected  with  transactions  in  the  one  city,  while 
in  the  southern  part  the  connection  will  be  with  the  other.  In  general 
terms  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  that  each  sui)er- 
visor  may  be  assigned  to  a  district  including  such  collection  districts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Gonmiissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

REVENUE  STA3IPS  UPON  RECEIPTS. 

The  written  instruments  subject  to  stamp  duty  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, prepared  by  persons  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  law,  and  at 
X)laces  where  stamps  of  the  proper  denomination  are  kept,  and  when 
necessary  may  be  attached  without  inconvenience.  Among  these  ex- 
ceptions receipts  for  money  or  the  payment  of  debts  exceeding  820 
are  the  most  prominent.    These  are  often  given  under  circumstances 
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when  compliance  with  the  law  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  not 
impossible,  and  by  and  to  people  ignorant  of  the  obligations  which  the 
law  imposes.  It  thus  often  happens  that  a  person  innocently  issuing  an 
mistamped  receipt  may  be  put  in  peril  of  prosecution,  while  a  x)er8on 
innocently  receiving  it  may  find,  too  late,  that  the  courts  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it,  and  that  he  is  wronged  without  remedy.' 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  form  of  taxation  which,  producing  so 
much  annoyance  to  the  tax-payer^  ;yields  so  little  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  recommend  that  receipts  be  stricken  from  the  schedule  of 
iastruments  subject  to  stamp  duty. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  presented  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
civil  service  of  Great  Britain  and  of  several  countries  of  the  continent, 
together  with  the  reasons  which,  after  a  study  of  their  superior  work- 
ings, had  convinced  me  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  service  of  our  own  country.  My  experience  and  observa- 
tion since  that  time  have  deepened  my  convictions  that  justice  to  honest 
tax-payers  and  due  regard  to  our  national  reputation  alike  demand  the 
elevation  of  the  revenue  service  above  indi\idual  preferences  and  the 
fluctnations  of  parties.  The  antagonism  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government,  which  has  so  sadly  damaged 
the  service  for  the  past  two  years,  may,  I  know,  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional, and  the  harmony  to  prevail  hereafter  be  urged  as  a  Ml  correctivo 
to  existing  evils;  but  until  there  is  a  positive  change  in  the  method  of 
making  appointments,  importunity  will  secure  recommendations  upon 
wluchbad  ap]>ointmentsmust  inevitably  be  made,  andlrom  which  the  pub- 
lic will  suffer.  A  dishonest  ganger  or  assistant  assessor,  in  many  localities, 
may,  undetected,  do  more  wrong  to  the  government  than  lies  within  the 
power  of  an  assistant  treasurer  or  a  foreign  minister;  yet  these  offices, 
through  the  skilful  management  of  the  applicants  and  their  associates,  are 
often  devolved  upon  men  of  small  ability  and  less  integrity — ^in  the  very 
toils  of  cormpt  distillers.  1  have  knowna  distinguished  clergyman  advo- 
cating, from  the  purest  motives,  the  appointment  to  office  of  one  whom  I 
knew  as  a  leader  among  illicit  whiskey  operators.  He  was  cheated  by 
those  who,  two  or  thre.e  removes  from  him,  had  carefully  studied  the  lines 
of  sympathy  and  friendship,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  sacred  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry  for  personal  emolument,  through  frauds  upon 
the  treasury.  Without  a  service  which  shall  insure  appointment  during 
good  behavior,  from  comparative  fitness,  and  which  shall  protect  vigil- 
ant officers  from  the  malicious  attacks  of  the  felons  whom  they  obstruct 
or  pursue,  bad  men,  pressed  for  place  because  of  their  political  ser- 
vice or  their  personal  necessities,  wiU  prostitute  positions  they  secure  for 
enriching  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  treasury,  and  the  guilty,  in  and 
out  of  office,  will  seek  to  blind  the  appointing  authorities  and  the  public, 
and  cheat  justice  of  her  rights  by  assaulting  the  character  of  the  officers 
whom  they  fear. 

1  fully  admit  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  somewhat  averse  to  the 
permanent  service  I  so  strongly  recommend ;  that  political  aid  from  those 
in  public  positions  is  exacted  by  all  political  parties,  and  that  rotation  in 
ofiBce  is  the  long-established  practice  under  local  as  well  as  under  the 
general  government;  but,  unless  free  institutions  are  to  prove  failures, 
hallots  must  be  cast  fi^om  honest  convictions  rather  than  the  hoi)e  of 
political  preferment  or  the  fear  of  political  displeasure.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  practice  is  the  demoralization  of  our  institutions  and 
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the  degradation  of  official  position — good  men  in  all  parties  relaxing 
their  interest  in  pnblic  affairs  when  place-hunting  instead  of  principle  is 
the  conti'olling  power^  and  men  of  well-earned  and  established  reputa- 
tion refusing  to  imperii  it  m  x>laces  which  have  been  desecrated  by  incom- 
petency or  Iraud.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Jenckes's  bill,  reported  to  the 
House  of  liepresentatives  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
passed  into  law,  would  prove  of  immense  public  advantage. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  GOLLEOTION  DISTBIGTS. 

Under  the  act  of  July  1 ,  18G2,  the  then  loyal  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  were  divided  into  collection  districts  of  the 
same  number,  and  in  most  cases  with  the  same  boundaries,  as  the  con- 
gressional districts.  Several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country- — Boston, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati — com- 
prising or  forming  parts  of  more  than  one  congressional  district,  were 
thus  thrown  into  more  than  one  collection  district.  So  many  intricate 
questions  were  constantly  arising  under  the  laws  as  they  existed  prior  to 
their  recent  amendments,  that  1  have  heretofoi^  believed  it  impossible 
for  a  single  officer  to  discharge  proi>erly  tlie  duties  of  assessor  in  either 
of  these  cities.  The  tax  upon  manufactures,  under  which  the  most  ]mz- 
zling  doubts  have  arisen,  has  now  been  repealed ;  the  sections  of  the 
statute  imposing  taxes  upon  incomes,  legacies,  and  successions,  have 
been  almost  unchanged  for  several  years,  and,*cxcept  as  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  occupations,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sections  relating  to 
special  taxes  and  taxes  uiK)n  sales  and  gross  receipts.  Tlie  frequent 
changes  in  the  laws  necessary  heretofore,  through  the  varying  wants  of 
the  treasury,  have  increased  the  labors  of  assessors.  Doubtful  questions 
will  disappeiar,  as  the  laws  hereafter  shall  be  but  slightly  modified.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  several  cities  above  named  can  shortly  be  consoli- 
dated into  single  districts,  with  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  treasuiy  and 
of  convenience  to  the  public.  The  present  divided  jurisdiction  leaves 
many  an  open  door  for  confusion  and  evasion ;  a  tax-payer  upon  one 
side  of  a  street  finds  himself  assessed,  while  his  neighbor,  equally  liable, 
on  the  other  side,  goes  free;  complaint  follows  inequality  of  taxation; 
business  gravitates  to  that  district  where  it  is  likely  to  fare  best,  unless 
other  local  advantages  are  sufficiently  great  to  overbalance  those  con- 
nected with  the  revenue. 

For  example,  if  the  officers  in  one  district  are  lenient  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  concerning  distilleries,  it  will  follow  that  there  distil- 
lers will  multiply.  Increased  official  vigilance  in  one  district  has  but  the 
ettect  of  reducing  the  revenue  from  its  own,  while  increasing  that  from 
the  neighboring,  district.  The  upright  and  energetic  officer  sees  his 
labor  result  in  a  transfer  to  his  dishonest  or  inefficient  colleague  of  the 
official  emoluments  which  might  have  been  his  own  if  he  had  failed  to 
interfere  with  violations  of  law.  The  increased  number  of  distillers, 
though  paying  but  a  tithe  of  what  they  should,  swells  the  revenues  of 
the  negligent  district,  and  all  stimulus  to  honest  effort  is  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  bear  with  almost  equal  weight 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  each  single  business  community  should 
form  but  a  single  collection  district  Collectors  would  not  so  oiten  as 
now  lose  sight  of  delinquent  tax-payers  through  their  simple  removal 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  same  city.  Many  tax-payers  are  resi- 
dents of  one  district,  manufacturers  in  a  second,  and  dealers  in  a  third, 
and  the  dift'erent  aspects  of  the  same  tracnsaction  are  thus  passed  upon 
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by  three  different  officers,  neither  of  lerhom  has,  unless  accidentally,  any 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  others.  If  a  fraud  is  committed,  it  is  so 
distributed  between  the  districts  that  proof  becomes  difficult  ana  justice 
remains  unsatisfied. 

The  enforcement  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  statutes  is  also  weak- 
ened by  the  subdivision  of  power  and  by  the  barrier  presented  to  a  col- 
lector's authority  by  the  district  line.  The  holder  of  illicit  property 
escapes  a  forfeiture  by  crossing  a  street;  and  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
comts  that  a  rescue  is  not  punishable  unless  it  is  consummated  in  the 
district  where  the  proceeding  began. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposed  consolidation  have  been  already 
recognized  by  the  statute  provision  for  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendents of  drawback,  and  for  placing  export  bonded  warehouses,  without 
re^i^ard  to  their  actual  location,  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  collector. 

The  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  of  such  magnitude, 
however,  that  I  should  not  deem  it  feasible  to  include  either  in  a  single 
collection  district,  unless  authority  were  granted  by  legislation  for  the 
emplo3rment  of  a  grade  of  officers  between  the  assessor  and  the  present 
assistant  assessors.  Five  deputy  assessors  in  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn, 
melosive,  under  the  direction  of  the  single  assessor,  would  supply  the 
place  of  eight  assessors  whose  offices  would  be  abolished.  For  the 
district  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  divided  into  five  districts,  I  pre- 
sume that  two  intermediate  officers  would  be  found  sufficient.  Assistant 
assessors  are  now  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  the  pro- 
posed deputy  assessors  would  with  propriety  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, witi  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

By  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  offices  of  eight  collectors  in  New 
York,  and  four  in  Philadelphia,  would  be  abolished.  If  experience  should 
demonstrate  the  need  of  one  or  more  intermediate  officers  between  the 
collector  and  the  present  deputy  collectors,  as  in  the  base  of  the  proposed 
deputy  assessors,  temporary  provision  can  be  made  for  the  employment 
of  sndi  officers  without  additional  legislation. 

As  the  unsettled  liabilities\of  tax-payers  under  former  laws  are  fast 
being  adjusted,  it  will  be  found  advantageous,  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  to  imite  districts  outside  of  the  large  cities.  In  this  way,  and 
m  this  way  alone,  can  the  cost  of  the  service  be  reduced  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  reduction  of  taxation. 

THE  OFFICE   OF  COMMISSIONEB — X  SEPAEATE  DEPAETHENT. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  proposed  to  create  this  office  into  a  separate  depart- 
ment^ with  the  Commissioner  as  its  head,  instead  of  continuing  it,  as  it 
has  hitiherto  been,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.  My  experience 
long  ago  convinced  me  that  such  a  change  would  be  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  the  service;  but  the  sul^ject  could  so  readily  be  made  to  assume 
personal  and  partisan  aspects,  that  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  its 
advocacy.  Judging  from  the  past,  the  passage  of  no  general  revenue 
law  can  be exi)ectea  until  near  the  close  of  the  approaching  session;  and 
as  the  change,  if  made,  will  thus  coincide  with  the  incoming  of  a  new 
administration,  the  question  can  now  be  considered  solely  in  the  light  of 
its  administrative  merits. 

The  erection  of  this  office  into  a  separate  department  would  conduce 
to  a  more  vigorous  and  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  first 
place  by  greatly  simplifying  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner. 

So  vast  is  the  volume  of  business  flowing  through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  all  its  details ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  business  of  his  office.  Experienced  officers  and  clerks  in  this  bureau, 
devoting  their  entire  attention  to  special  portions  of  the  law,  are  neces- 
sarily better  informed  than  others  can  be  of  their  particular  requirements, 
and  the  peculiar  coiiditions  of  business  or  trade  to  which  they  are  apph- 
cable.  When  the  Commissioner  has  to  determine  upon  proper  regula- 
tions to  be  established^  or  orders  to  be  issued,  he  does  so  after  fuU  con- 
sultation with  those  of  his  subordinates  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
subject-matter  in  all  its  connections.  His  own  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  details  is  thus  corrected,  and  a  safe  and  prudent  conclusion  is  prob- 
ably reached.  Any  changes  made  in  their  subsequent  revision  by  the 
Secretary  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  injury  rather  than  advantage,  for 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  those  here  employed  to  confer  as  freelj' 
with  the  Secretary  as  they  do  with  the  Commissioner;  and  in  such  revi- 
sions the  benefit  of  their  experience  is  in  a  large  measure  lost. 

Under  the  present  relations  of  the  two  offices,  so  many  questions  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  that  the  Secretary  is  constantly  comjielled  to  adopt 
the  opinions  of  his  own  immediate  subordinates^,  instead  of  forming  a 
I>ersonal  judgment  of  his  own,  and  thus  the  carefully  reached  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commissioner  maybe  overruled  by  clerks  without  legal  and 
public  responsibility. 

The  separation  would  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  officers,  which  is  otten  attended  with  considerable  delay,  even  when 
promptness  is  an  indispensable  element  of  success.  It  would  locate 
responsibility  which  is  now  divided,  and  clothe  tiie  Commissioner  with 
more  than  a  seeming  authority. 

The  benefits  of  the  proposed  change  would  arise  especially,  however, 
from  its  rendering  more  direct  and  single  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
officers.  One  applies  to  the  Secretary  for  instructions,  while  another, 
called  to  act  jierhaps  in  the  same  case,  takes  direction  from  the  Com- 
missioner. Those  inclined  to  disregard  his  directions  find  a  plausible 
pretext  in  some  assumed  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  Sec- 
retary. Those  who  are  striving  for  the  same  end  find  themselves  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes,  while  the  consequent  confusion  encourages  the 
wrongdoer  and  disheartens  the  upright. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  proposed  separation  on  the  ground 
that  the  customs  revenue  has  been  successfully  managed  without  it;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  execution 
of  the  customs  laws  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  under  the  law  acting  only  as  an  accounting 
officer,  or  discharging  such  functions  as  may  be  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  laws  relating  to  internal  duties  and  customs  are  framed  in  many 
particulars  with  i-eference  to  each  other.  The  official  regulations  under 
them,  especially  those  covering  the  storage  and  movement  of  bonded 
l)ro])erty,  are  oftentimes  not  dissimilar. 

The  Ti'casury  Department  within  a  recent  period  has  been  enlarged, 
not  alone  as  other  executive  departments  have  been,  by  the  immense 
increase  of  its  former  varieties  of  business,  but  by  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral bureaus,  either  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  an  independent  department.  It  is  too  large  now,  and 
its  interests  are  too  comi)lex  and  diversified  for  the  supervision  of  a  sin- 
gle officer, 

I  believe  the  public  interest  would  be  best  subserved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  department,  which  should  embrace  the  collection  of  all 
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the  national  revenues  except  those  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  ROLLDTS, 

Commissioner* 
Hon.  H.  McCuLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


APPENDIX  A. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Register  reference  was  made  to  certain 
statements  which  were  to  be  presented  at  a  future  time. 

Since  that  report  was  completed  the  following  statements  have  been 
prepared: 

1st  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts« 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  and  of  the  Western  Rivers, 
by  States;  and  showing  separately  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  steam 
vessels,  barges,  and  canal  boats. 

The  tonnage  of  the  country  has  never  before  been  presented  in  the 
statistics  of  our  conmiercial  marine,  under  any  of  the  above  classifica- 
tions. 

2nd.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
eries by  States. 

3d.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  in  the  whale  fisheries,  by  cus- 
tom districts. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  each  class,  and  the  total  number  of  vessels 
in  the  country,  is  also  stated  for  the  &r8t  time. 

N.  L.  JEFFRIES,  Register. 
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Statement  thoiting  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vesieli  of  the  United  States  emploifed  in  thewhalt 

Jihiufy  on  the  3CiA  day  of  June,  1868. 


Cilitomi  dlitricta. 


Ketrbaryport,  Mkm 

8alein  and  Bvveriy,  Masn 

BiiniKtablo,  Mant ., 

Mantncket,  Mbm 

Edgaiiotrn.  Mast 

New  ttedford,  Mait 

New  London,  Coon 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Stui  Froncinco,  Cal 

Total 


Veisolf. 


Tonnage. 


3 

2P7.(a 

5 

784.79 

S9 

5,390.!)9 

5 

81&16 

7 

2,206.89 

215 

ST),  850. 56 

Id 

2,9^2.34 

6 

1,140.81 

10 

1.940.40 

3:38 

71.342.55 

TREA80RY  Department,  RtgUta'»  Qfiee,  December  4, 18G8. 


N.  L.  JEFFRIES.  RegiMer. 


Statement  showing  the  numhrr  ana  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  eoi 

and  mael^rel  fishcrtts  on  the  20tk  day  of  June,  lH6d. 


States. 


Ifnine 

New  Hampwhire . 
Massachoietui... 
Rhode  iMlaud.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 


Total. 


Enrolled  reMeli 
aboYO  20  toni. 


VesMls. 


357 

7 

1,009 

1 

72 

21 


1,467 


Tonnage. 


17,0na45 

67.55 

54,036.54 

31.71 

2,899.39 

669.28 


74.762.92 


Liccnied  ve«ela 
under  20  tone. 


Venelt. 


398 
13 

29 
68 

51 


748 


Tonnage. 


146.11 
2,084.56 
242.47 
929.92 
594.28 


9,065.03 


Total. 


Venela. 


755 

20 

1,205 

23 

140 

72 


2,215 


Tonnage. 


22,106.14 

21X66 

56,121.10 

274.18 

3,829.31 

1,283.56 


83,827  95 


Treasury  Department,  Regi9ter*$  Qfiee,  December  4,  1868. 


N.  L.  JEFFRIES.  RtgUter, 


APPENDIX  B. 

TsEASUBY  Depastment,  December  1, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  statistical  chart 
iUustrative  of  the  progress  of  ship-buildiug  in  the  United  States  from 
A.  D.  1817  to  1868.  The  four  lines  upon  the  chart  show  the  ship-build- 
ing of  the  entire  country,  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  past  give  the  number  of  ships,  barks,  brigs,  schooners, 
sloops,  canal-boats,  and  barges  and  the  tonnage  built  each  year  in  the 
several  customs  districts.  The  lines  representing  the  tonnage  built  in 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  coast,  include  sea-going  vessels,  river 
steamers,  canal  boats  and  barges. 

In  speaking  of  the  sea-going  ship-building  of  the  country,  I  shall  there- 
fore refer  to  the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  New  England  States,  which  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  sailing  vessels  designed  for  ocean  commerce. 
Besides,  during  the  last  30  years  (1839  to  1868)  83  i>er  cent  of  the  class 
of  vessels  usually  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  oS  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
sea-going  sailing  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been  built  in  the  New 
England  States. 

In  presenting  a  chart  like  this,  of  some  national  interest,  I  have  thought 
proi>er  to  offer  the  following  verification  of  its  results,  founded  upon  a 
comparison  with  other  reliable  statistics. 
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It  is  evident  that  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  American 
Bhip-bttilding  must  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  growth 
of  American  commerce.  There  have  been  wide  differences  in  these  devel- 
opments from  year  to  year,  and  even  in  successive  periods  of  five  or  ten 
years,  but  in  long  periods  we  should  find  a  substantial  agreement  This 
is  seen  to  be  the  case. 

The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered  at  sea-ports  of  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  rose  from  22,532,917  tons  during  the  20 
years  from  1828  to  1848,  to  49,562,920  tons  during  the  20  years  from  1848 
to  1868,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent.  During  the  same  two  periods  of 
20  years  the  ship-building  of  New  England  rose  from  1,316,896  tons  to 
2,999,137  tons,  an  increase  of  128  per  cent. 

This  difference  of  only  eight  per  cent,  in  the  two  rates  of  increase  is  accoun- 
ted for  by  therelative  increase,  during  the  last  five  years,  in  the  building  of 
Bmall  vessels  designed  only  for  the  home  trade^  and  by  the  falling  off  in 
tlie  building  of  large  vessels  designed  for  the  foreign  trade. 

The  chart  shows  that  previous  to  the  year  1845  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  of  our  ocean  ship-building,  that  since  that  time  it  has  fluctuated 
treqaently  and  widely,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been 
g**eatly  depressed.  .  The  discovery  of  gold  in  GaUfomia  in  1848,  and  the 
speculative  period  which  followed,  stimulated  tbe  ship-building  interest 
far  beyond  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce.  It  ran  up  to  its  cul- 
mination in  1855,  when  it  fell  off  rapidly,  and  the  commercial  revulsion 
of  1857  depressed  it  to  a  lower  point  in  1859  than  it  had  touched  since 
1845.  Before  any  material  reaction  had  taken  place,  the  war  broke  out, 
and  withiu  two  years  the  depredations  of  rebel  cruisers  well-nigh  drove 
the  American  flag  from  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

In  1862  the  ship-building  of  the  coast  was  less  than  it  had  been  during 
Any  year  since  A.  D.  1844,  and  there  has  been  but  little  improvement 
t'ince.  The  depression  of  our  ocean  ship-building  is  due,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  the  great  falling  off  in  the  building  of  large  vessels  designed 
for  the  foreign  trade.  This,  fact  is  ^own  by  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment: 

SUUement  shotting  the  number  of  schooners  and  the  nufnber  of  ships  and 
^ks  built  in  the  United  States  each  year  from  A.  D.  1855  to  A.  D,  1868. 

[The  Atlantic  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts.] 


Year. 

No.  of  ships 
and  barks. 

No.  of  schoon- 
ers. 

1*55 

373 

3()2 

248 

118 

88 

109 

105 

43 

83 

106 

105 

84 

81 

69 

508 

1^'J6...                       

438 

K>7 

396^ 

Iif«...                               .                                 

367 

1K4) 

270. 

K.O. 

347 

Kl...                              .                              

3•^7 

H>2.. 

,      167 

\^ 

153 

1^ ...                         

282 

i-^o '..!"ii! v^v^v^^ 

350 

1'^ 

419 

i**)?.... 

» 

476 

\m I.;; \v.\\\ ;iii^!.".'.i!!i 

458 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  the  building  of  ships  and  barks  fell  fix)m  373 
in  the  year  1855,  to  69  in  the  year  1868,  the  buildiB^  of  schooners  is  in 
iiboat  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  it  was  from  1855  to  I860. 
19  Ab 
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The  increased  cost  oi  building  vessels,  resulting  from  the  burdens  of 
taxation  and  the  exposure  of  the  ship-building  interest,  from  its  very 
nature,  to  the  competition  of  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  still 
holds  the  building  of  vessels  designed  for  the  foreign  trade  in  that  low 
condition  to  which  it  fell  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

The  building  of  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops  designed  for  the  home 
trade  is  not  aftected  by  loreign  competition,  £rom  the  fact  that  our  navi- 
gation laws  exclude  all  foreign  vessels  from  that  branch  of  our  commerce. 

The  falling  off  in  the  building  of  large  vessels  since  the  war  is  Airther 
illustrated  as  follows :  During  the  five  years  from  1853  to  1858, 65  per  cent, 
of  our  total  sea-going  tonnage  built  on  the  coast  consisted  of  ships 
and  barks,  while  during  the  five  years  from  1863  to  1868,  only  28  per 
cent,  consisted  of  ships  and  barks. 

During  the  year  1865 — ^the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of 
American  ship-building — ^there  were  305  ships  and  barks  and  173  schoon- 
ers built  in  the  New  England  States,  the  aggregate  tonnage  built  having 
been  326,429  tons,  while  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  there 
were  58  ships  and  barks,  and  213  schooners  built,  the  aggregate  tonnage 
having  been  98,697  tons.  It  is  ascertained,  moreover,  that  the  average 
tonnage  of  ships  and  barks  built  since  the  war  has  £Eillen  off  10  percent. 

The  difference  between  the  numerical  expressions  of  tonnage  under 
the  ^'old"  and  "new"  methods  of  admeasurement  does  not  materially 
affect  these  results.  Brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops  measure  numerically 
less  under  the  "new"  than  under  the  "old"  admeasurement,  while  ships, 
barks,  steamboats,  and  vessels  having  closed-in  spaces  above  their  hulls 
have  their  tonnage  largely  increased. 

A  very  large  number  of  our  best  ships  were  destroyed  by  privateers 
during  the  war,  and  besides,  about  10  per  cent,  of  our  sea-going  vessels 
are  annually  lost  or  abandoned  as  unfit  for  service. 

While  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  sea-going  tonnage  has  gone  out  of, 
existence,  the  depression  of  American  ship-building  has  had  its  natural 
effect  in  the  decadence  of  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1852  to  1862  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
American  vessels  entered  at  seaports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  was  30,225,475  tons,  and  the  aggregate  tonuage  of  foreign 
vessels  entered  was  14,699,192  tons,  while  during  the  five  years  from 
1863  to  1868  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered  was 
9,299,877  tons,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  was 
14,116,427  tons — showing  that  American  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  had 
fallen  from  206  to  66  per  cent,  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  same  trade. 
Stated  in  other  terms,  during  the  decade  from  1852  to  1862,  67  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage  enter^  from  foreign  countries  was  in  American 
vessels,  and  during  the  five  years  from  1803  to  1868  only  39  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countries  was  in  American 
vessels,  a  relative  faUing  off  of  nea^rly  one-half. 

At  the  same  time  our  statistics  indicate  a  gradual  increase  in  the  total 
tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countries ;  the  fact  being  that  while  Ameri- 
ean  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  has  fallen  off,  foreign  tonnage  has 
greatly  increased. 

This  depression  in  the  building  of  American  sailing  vessels  for  the 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  the  decadence  of  our  sailing  marine  in  foreign 
trade,  has  not  been  comx>ensated  by  the  building  or  employment  of  Ameri- 
can steam  vessels. 

The  condition  of  our  steam  marine  is  in  a  lower,  condition  even  than 
that  of  our  sailing  vessels. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  39  American  and  106  foreign  steamers 
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plying  regularly  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports,  of  which  8  American  and  98  foreign  steamers 
ran  to  ports  in  Europe. 

The  number,  tonnage,  and  nationality  of  steamers  in  our  foreign  trade 
is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement : 

Statement  shotmng  the  number,  tawnagey  and  nationality  of  steamers  plying 
regularly  between  the  AUanUc  and  Oulf  ports  of  ike  United  States  and 
foreign  ports. 


Nationality. 

To  ports  in  Enrope. 

To  foreign  ports,  other 
than  ports  m  Europe. 

To  all  foreign 
ports. 

Yossels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Uoitod  States 

8 
68 

6 
24 

11,927 

150, 944 

17,548 

62,504 

31 
5 
2 

30,939 

2,268 

843 

39 
73 

6 
24 

1 

42,866 

153,212 

18,391 

62,504 

205 

fofland 

Fnoce 

Korth  Germany  ........ 

Mezieo  .•••.•.... 

1 

205 

Total 

'l06 

242,923 

39 

34,255 

145 

277, 178 

The  foreign  ports,  other  than  ports  in  Europe  to  which  there  are 
steamers  running,  are  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Eio  Janeiro,  Port  au  Prince, 
Balize,  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick;  Halifax,  and  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  list  does  not  include  11  steamers  which  run  to  AspinwaU,  and 
a)DDect  withi  the  California  steamers  from  Panama. 

The  building  of  ocean  steamers  is  also  in  an  exceedingly  depressed 
condition.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  were  but  six 
ocean  steamers  built  in  the  United  States  whose  aggregate  tonnage 
amounted  to  14,855  tons.  Nearly  all  the  steamers  built  in  this  count^ 
daring  the  last  five  years  have  been  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of 
onr  coastwise  trade. 

The  depletion  of  our  forests  of  ship  timber,  renders  it  probable  that 
within  the  next  ten  years,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  iron  as  a 
ship-building  material.  The  iron  ship-building  enterprises  which  sprang 
^  at  several  x>oints  in  this  country  before  the  war,  enjoyed  for  a  while 
^  degree  of  prosperity,  which  gave  promise  of  great  fhture  success.  That 
interest  is  now  prostrated. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  were  but  six  iron  yessels  (all 
steamers)  built  in  the  United  States  whose  aggregate  tonnage  amounted 
to  2,801  tons,  all  of  which  were  built  by  Messrs.  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth, 
of  Wibnington,  Delaware,  and  were  designed  for  river  navi^tion. 

In  order  to  show  our  relative  inferiority  in  this  branch  of  ship-building, 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1867,  there  were  99  iron  sailing 
vessels  bunt  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whose  aggregate  ton- 
iiage  amounted  to  59,033  tons,  and  224  iron  steamers  whose  aggregate 
tonnage  amounted  to  90,823  tons ;  the  iron  sailing  vessels  amounting  to 
^  per  cent  of  the  total  sailing  tonnage  built,  and  the  iron  steamers  to 
^  per  cent  of  the  total  steam  tonnage  built. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  comx)etition  of  England  has  liad  a  more  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  building  and  navigating  of  ocean  steamers,  in 
this  country,  than  ujion  the  building  ot  large  sailing  vessels  for  our  for- 
^i^  trade. 
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In  tlie  building  of  iron  vessels,  too,  England  stands  to-day  anrivalled, 
while  our  counti^  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  and  as  the  past  has  clearly 
proved,  we  have  all  the  requisite  talent  in  naval  architecture,  and  tlxe 
skilled  labor  in  the  working  of  iron,  which  would  enable  us  to  produce 
as  good  vessels  as  ever  entered  into  the  competition  of  the  commerce  of 
the  seas. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  KIMMO, 
Hon,  Hugh  McCxjlloch, 

Secretary  of  ihe  Treamry. 


.    • 


EEPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


WAB  DEPABtMENT, 

Washington  City,  November  20, 1868. 

Mb.  Pbesident:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  general  report  of  the 
oi>erations  of  this  department  since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  the  reports  of  the  chiefia  of  bureaus  and  military 
commaiiders  for  the  same  period. 

ADJUTANT  GENEBAL'S  DEPAETMENT. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  30th  of  September  was  48,081,  which 
by  the  first  of  January  next  will  be  reduced,  by  the  expiration  of  term 
of  service  alone,  to  about  43,000. 

Orders  were  issued  in  November  last  to  reduce  aU  regiments  of  infantry 
and  artillery  (except  10  light  batteries)  to  50  men  per  company.  No  re- 
emiting  rendezvous  are  now  in  operation  except  for  the  cavalry  service, 
and  the  expense  of  the  recruiting  service  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

All  volunteer  officers  except  one  have  been  mustered  out  of  service. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Greneral  Sherman  authority  was  given 
on  the  6th  of  October  last  for  the  muster-in  of  one  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry  from  the  State  of  Kansas  for  service  against  hostile  Indians. 
The  service  of  this  regiment  is  not  expected  to  exceed  six  months,  after 
which  it  is  hoped  the  regular  cavalry  will  be  sufficient  for  the  jfrontier 
service. 

It  may  be  reasonbly  expected  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
infantry  of  the  army  may  be  made  within  the  next  yefir  without  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  recommend  that  such  reduction 
be  authorized  by  law  to  be  made  gradually  by  ordinary  casualties,  by 
discharge  of  incomi)etent  and  unworthy  officers,  and  by  consolidation  of 
regiments.  I  also  recommend  that  the  four  regiments  constituting  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps  be  disbanded,  officers  unfit  for  active  service  to  be 
retired,  and  all  others  to  be  transferred  to  active  regiments. 

The  term  of  enlistment)  for  all  arms  of  the  service  should  be  increased 
to  five  years,  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  inspection  branch  of  the  service,  the  entire 
acmy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  otherwise  especially  provided  for,  has  been 
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thoroaghly  and  constantly  inspected  during  the  year,  and  numerous 
special  investigations  have  been  made,  resulting  in  material  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  the  troops,  in  the  economical  management  of  the 
administrative  branches,  and  in  the  care  and  disposition  of  public  moneys 
and  property. 

Both  here  and  abroad  inspections  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  successful  management  of  a  military  establishment,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  usefulness  is  everywhere  gaining  ground. 

The  importance  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  insufficient 
number  of  officers  of  the  regular  inspection  service,  has  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  required  number  will  be  supplied  by 
detail  of  field  officers  in  addition  to  the  regular  inspectors,  the  selections 
to  be  made  by  the  War  Department.  This  plan  is  designed  to  secure 
officers  of  proper  capacity,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  increase  in  the  corps  of  inspectors,  which 
now  numbers  but  nine  officers. 

BUREAU  OP  MILITART  JUSTICE. 

The  officers  of  this  bureau  consist  of  a  Judge  Advocate  General,  an 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  eight  judge  advocates.  The  two 
vacancies  in  the  grade  of  judge  advocate,  and  the  absence  of  any  legal 
provision  for  filling  them,  has  prevented  a  compliance  with  several  appli- 
cations from  department  commanders  for  such  officers. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  comprised  in  15,046  records  of  military 
courts  received,  reviewed,  and  registered,  and  1,457  reports  on  various 
subjects  especially  referred  for  opinion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  number  and  grades  of  officers  of  the 
bureau  he  permanently  fixed  by  law,  so  that  vacancies  liiay  be  filled* 

SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

Provision  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  for  such  general  instmc- 
tion  in  military  telegraphy  and  signaling  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
service.  Books  of  instruction  have  been  furnished  each  company  and 
|)Ost,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  necessary  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus and  the  equipments  for  signalling. 

The  courses  of  study^in  military  telegraphy  and  signalling  have  been 
pursued  with  success  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  By  con- 
cert with  the  officers  of  the  navy,  nearly  similar  courses  of  study  and 
practice  in  these  branches  have  been  had  at  the  Kaval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

A  drill  with  a  field  electric  telegraph  train  has  been  introduced  and 
practiced  at  West  Point,  the  cadets  discharging  all  the  duties  of  run- 
ning out  and  erecting  the  lines,  working  the  telegraphic  instruments, 
and  sending  and  receiving  messages  by  sound. 

A  school  of  telegraphy  and  signalling  has  been  established  lit  Fort 
Grebel,  Maryland,  and  is  in  successful  operation.    At  this  school  selected 
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officers  and  enlisted  men  are  instructed  in  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  service  with  electric  telegraphs  and  signals.  A  simple  telegraphic 
code^  easily  acquired,  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  reiwrt  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  the  sub-reports  covered  by 
it,  give  details  of  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  past  year,  and  th€ 
**esalts  so  far  attained. 

QITABTEBMASTERS'  DEPARTMENT 

The  report  of  the  Qnartermaster  General  shows  the  total  expenditiu^c 
of  that  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  includ- 
ing claims  for  stores  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  during  the  war,  to 
be  $36,506,381  53.  Claims  for  property  taken  during  the  war  have  been 
aUowed  to  the  amount  of  $500,313  28;  rejected,  $2,654,430  38;  and  are 
Btill  pending  to  the  amount  of  $6,905,691  18. 

In  the  national  cemeteries  316,233  remains  of  soldiers  have  been  col- 
lected, of  which  175,764  are  identified.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
$2,700,000. 

The  fire-proof  warehouse  at  the  Schuylkill  arsenal  has  been  completed, 
and  the  exi)en8e  of  rent  greatly  reduced  thereby.  The  warehouse 
authorized  at  Jeffersonville  will  not  be  erected,  as  that  depot  will  be 
broken  up.  The  $150,000  appropriated  for  that  warehouse  has  been 
remitted  to  the  treasury. 

Of  the  debt  of  southern  railroads  for  material  sold  to  them  after  the 
war,  $4,627,695  77  remain  unpaid. 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  to  accommodate  the  several 
branches  of  the  War  Department  is  recommended  as  a  measure  of 
economy  and  efificiency. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  is  asked  for  a  stock  farm  to  supply  horses 
for  the  cavalry. 

No  appropriation  for  clothing  or  camp  equipage  is  required. 

An  increase  of  the  number  of  assistant  quartermasters  to  50  is  urgently 
recommended  as  necessary  to  the  x)roper  administration  of  that  depart- 
ment 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  operation  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
March  30, 1868,  by  which  the  control  of  the  appropriations  for  the  War 
Department  is  taken,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  vested  in  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of 
which  large  sums  have  been  and  are  being  paid  from  those  appropria- 
tions contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  War  Department* 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPABTMENT. 

During  the  past  year  the  supplies  for  the  army  have  been  mainly  pur- 
cliased  in  the  large  markets  of  the  country,  though  the  policy  has  been 
steadfastly  adhered  to  of  purchasing  near  to  the  points  of  consumption 
whenever  and  wherever  the  same  could  advantageously  be  done.  The 
prospect  of  supplying  the  troops  in  the  Territories  and  on  the  Pacific  in 
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this  manner  is  increasing,  and  the  subject  is  being  diligently  inquired 
into  by  the  department. 

The  average  cost  of  the  army  ration  daring  the  year  has  been  slightly 
above  23  cents. 

Tobacco  to  the  monthly  value  of  $20,000  has  been  furnished  the  troops 
at  cost  prices. 

Subsistence  to  the  value  of  over  $030,000  has  been  supplied  for  the 
purposes  of  the  freedmen's  bureau,  and  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$370,000  for  the  support  of  Indians — a  large  decrease  in  both  instances. 

In  settlement  of  the  claims  for  commutation  of  rations  of  Union  sol- 
diers while  prisoners  of  war,  $134,056  have  been  expended. 

On  account  of  supplies  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  during  the  war, 
claims  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $3,000,000  have  been  received,  of  which 
nearly  $200,000  have  been  allowed,  $630,000  are  awaiting  decision,  and 
the  balance  have  been  rejected  for  various  causes. 

The  officers  of  the  subsistence  department  number  20 ;  but  accounts 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  from  over  800 
difterent  officers.  The  appointment  of  assistant  commissaries  of  sub- 
sistence from  lieutenants  of  the  line,  with  a  trifling  increase  of  pay  while 
so  acting,  is  again  recommended,  as  is  also  the  appointment  of  post  com- 
missary sergeants. 

Measures  have  been  instituted  for  executing  the  law  abolishing  the 
office  of  army  sutler,  by  pro^ading  a  considerable  variety  of  articles  for 
sale  to  officers  and  men. 

There  remains  a  large  unexpended  appropriation  for  this  department 
which  should  be  returned  to  the  treasury,  and  an  appropriation  made  ot 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

No  cases  of  the  epidemic  cholera  or  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  among 
the  troops  at  the  date  of  the  last  r^i)ort  have  been  reported  during  the 
present  year. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninetj'-seven 
cases  (being  an  average  of  three  for  each  man  in  service)  received  medical 
treatraentduringtheyear  ending  June  30, 1868,  of  which  about  90  per  cent 
were  cases  of  disease,  and  the  rest  of  wounds,  accidents,  and  iiyuries. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  1,621,  of  which  about 
88  per  cent.  wa«  from  disease,  and  the  rest  from  wounds,  injuries,  and 
accidents ;  45^  deaths  were  from  yellow  fever,  and  228  fi-om  cholera. 
The  discharges  upon  certificate  of  disability  number  1,074.  The  strength 
of  the  army  during  this  period  was  60,000  men. 

Sixteen  casualties  (including  five  deaths)  have  occurred  in  the  medical 
corps,  and  there  are  49  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgeon. 

The  actual  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $842,124  20,  and 
the  balance  on  hand  was  $1,473,792  20  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 
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PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  disbursements  of  the  pay  department  daring  the  last  fiscal  year 
have  been — 

Forthe  regular  army ^ $17, 803, 968  53 

For  theMiUtary  Academy .    169, 199  04 

To  volunteers 42, 696, 444  08 

Total 60, 669, 61 1  65 


There  are  now  in  service  59  paymasters  of  the  regular  establishment 
and  18  of  the  temporary  establishment,  it  being  expected  that  all  of  the 
latter  will  be  mustered  out  psior  to  the  date  of  the  next  report. 

In  the  report  of  the  Paymaster  General  the  organization  of  the  pay 
department  is  discussed ;  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  over  the 
old  system  of  regimental  paymasters  pointed  out;  the  causes  why  pay- 
ments canuot  be  made  monthly,  or  even  more  frequently  and  i*egularly 
than  now,  stated,  and  the  impracticability  of  reducing  the  present  author- 
ized number  of  paymasters,  (60,)  even  with  a  large  reduction  of  the  army, 
demonstrated. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  statement,  that  while  under  the  old  system, 
daring  the  war  of  1812,  the  defalcations  and  expenses  amounted  to  over 
7  per  cent,  on  the  amount  disbursed,  under  the  present  organization  and 
during  the  late  war  the  total  losses,  defalcations,  and  expenses  amounted 
to  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  sums  disbursed.  During 
the  Mexican  war,  under  the  present  system,  not  a  dollar  was  lost  by 
defalcation. 

The  disbursements  for  reconsttniction  purposes  have  been  $2,261,415  02. 
There  remains  an  available  balance  of  $467,626  46,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  cover  all  future  expenses ;  but  as  the  specific  amount  for  each  mili- 
tary district  is  fixed  by  law,  authority  is  asked  for  the  transfer  of  amounts 
from  districts  not  requiring  them  to  others  insufficiently  supplied. 

During  the  year  claims  for  additional  bounty  were  allowed  to  the  num- 
her  of  241,992,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $23,649,157  78.  Claims  were 
rejected  to  the  number  of  19,407,  and  109,104  were  still  unsettled  at  tho 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  the  date  of  the  act  435,199  claims  have 
heen  received,  387,091  paid,  32,403  rejected,  and  15,705  were  yet  unse^ 
tied  at  the  date  of  the  Paymaster  General's  report.  The  total  disburse- 
ments on  these  claims  have  been  $37,764,774  78,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  claims  settled  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  bringing 
the  aggregate  up  to  more  than  $54,000,000.  The  expense  of  settling 
the^  claims  has  been  kept  within  five-sixths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
disbursed,  or  about  the  average  cost  of  70  cents  per  claim.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  4th  of  March  next  be  fixed  by  law  as  the  date  beyond 
^hich  no  more  claims  will  be  received,  and  that  all  claims  then  remain- 
ing unsettled  be  transferred  to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for 
disposition. 
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ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

All  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  except  15  employed  on  various 
special  and  detached  duties,  are  engaged  upon  the  x>ermanent  national 
defences,  survey  of  the  lakes,  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  explo- 
rations, command  and  instruction  of  engineer  troops,  and  in  charge 
of  the  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Work  on  the  permanent  defences  has  been  continued  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  reduced  appropriations  are  asked  to  continue  such  work  as  is 
not  liable  to  future  modification. 

Experiments  with  iron  targets,  shields,  and  other  structures  designed 
to  resist  heavy  ordnance,  have  been  and  are  being  continued. 

Three  engineer  depots  have  been  establislied,  at  each  of  which  engineer 
trains  and  materials  have  been  collected  and  will  be  held  ready  for  ser- 
vice. 

Estimates  amounting  to  $46,000  for  erecting  and  continuing  the  erec- 
tion of  engineer  barracks  are  submitted. 

Extensive  surveys  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  have 
Deen  and  are  being  made,  and  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  plans  is 
being  conducted  with  great  energy.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, with  accompaniments,  will  supply  the  information  essential  to 
legislative  action. 

The  late  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  has  been  distributed,  as  designed 
by  law,  among  those  works  where  most  required.  Such  modification  of 
the  contract  system  prescribed  for  these  works,  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  advisable,  is  again  earnestly  recommended. 

The  appropriations  for  public  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  well  applied  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

Geographical  and  geological  explorations  and  surveys  in  the  far  west 
have  been  continued  during  the  ye^r.  These  surveys,  and  the  military 
reconnoissances  made  by  engineer  officers  accompanying  troops,  afford 
valuable  information  for  military  and  other  national  purposes. 

The  several  appropriations  required  for  the  various  purposes  of  the 
engineer  department  are  heartily  recommended  to  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenditures  of  the  ordnance  department  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  for  all  purposes,  inclusive  of  the  payment  of  war  claims,  were  a 
little  more  than  $3,000,000 — ^less  than  three-fifths  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  preceding  year. 

There  ai-e  'Ji'i  military  arsenals  in  all,  including  the  national  armory  at 
Springfield.  The  work  done  at  them  by  the  hired  mechanics  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  ordnance  corps,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  officers  of  the 
corps,  ims  been  economically  and  satisfactorily  performed. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  construction  oi  the  Bock  Island 
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bridge,  the  sale  of  damaged  and  unserviceable  ordnance  stores,  and  the 
sale  of  Saint  Louis  and  Liberty  arsenals,  all  of  which  were  provided 
for  by  law. 

Legislative  authority  for  the  sale  of  the  arsenals  at  Borne,  New  York, 
and  Vergennes,  Vermont,  and  the  lands  at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  again 
recommended,  and  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  at  Omaha,  or  other 
suitable  point,  again  advocated. 

Highly  favorable  reports  of  the  breech-loading  converted  Springfield 
mnsket  have  been  received  from  those  portions  of  the  army  where  it  has 
been  distributed.    Further  supplies  are  now  in  preparation. 

A  few  smooth-bore  and  rifle  guns,  of  heavy  calibre,  are  being  made,  for 
trial  of  their  x>ower  and  endurance.  When  the  most  suitable  kinds  have 
been  determined,  a  large  number  of  guns  for  fortifications  will  have  to 
be  made,  and  authority  to  make  them  as  fast  as  can  be  done  is  asked. 

The  necessity  of  draining  the  extensive  marsh-lands  reclaimed  by 
enlargement  of  the  Washington  arsenal  grounds  is  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

freedmen's  bureau. 

Large  reductions  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  bureau  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  close  it  up 
by  the  1st  of  January  next,  except  the  educational  and  claims  divisions. 

The  abandoned  lands  yet  in  possession  of  the  bureau  are  mostly 
worthless  for  cultivation,  and  will  be  restored  at  once  oi^  dropped  from 
the  returns. 

Claims  of  colored  soldiers  to  the  number  of  nearly  2,000  have  been 
settled  through  the  bureau,  without  cost  to  the  claimants,  and  a  little 
more  than  3,800  remain  unsettled.  Treasury  certificates  and  checks  for 
settlement  of  claims  of  colored  soldiers  and  marines  have  been  collected 
by  the  bureau  to  the  number  of  17,000,  and  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$3,500,000. 

Transportation  has  been  furnished  to  6,418  persons — less  than  one* 
third  of  the  number  transported  last  year. 

Over  150,000  persons  have  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year ; 
^  hospitals  have  been  closed,  and  21  yet  remain;  also  six  orphan 
asylums,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  bureau. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  over  to  the  local  civil  authorities  the 
charge  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  insane,  and  in  some  instances 
with  success. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  freed  i>eople  has,  in  general,  improved. 

Subsistence  supplies  have  been  issued  to  a  daily  average  of  16,000 
persons,  the  number  of  rations  issued  during  the  year  being  2,802,4.78 
For  a  part  of  these  supplies  liens  have  been  taken  upon  the  crops. 

The  schools  have  in  the  main  progressed,  though  in  some  places  seri- 
ously injured  by  local  opposition  and  want  of  means.  Private  associa- 
tions have  continued  their  liberal  support,  and  teachers  have  labored 
faithfully,  though  in  many  cases  beset  with  difficulties.    The  number  ot 
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day  and  night  schools  is  1,831,  with  2,2^5  teachers  and  104,327  pupfls. 
The  aggregate  number  of  Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  is  4,026, 
-with  241,819.  scholars.  The  amount  expended  for  support  of  schools 
during  the  year  was  $942,523  66 ;  this  does  not  include  the  expenditures 
by  benevolent  societies,  estimated  at  $700,000,  and  by  freedmen,  esti- 
mated at  $360,000.  Fifteen  normal  schools  and  colleges  have  been  char- 
tered or  incorporated  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
$3,977,041  72.    The  balance  on  hand  was  $3,622,067  99. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  appropriations  to  continue  hospitals  at 
New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Bichmond,  and  Washington. 

To  disi)ose  of  the  school  buildings  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  them  to 
the  corporations  and  trustees  who  now  have  them  in  charge,  guarantees 
to  be  taken  that  they  shall  not  be  diverted  from  their  proi)er  uses.  A 
grant  of  public  lands  in  aid  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  all  grades,  is  recommended. 

For  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  the  several  States 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  corps  of  cadets,  on  June  1, 1868,  numbered  210  members,  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  a  superintendent,  eight  professors,  and  32 
officers  of  the  army.  Fifty-four  members  of  the  first  class  were  graduated 
June  15,  and  appointed  to  the  army.  During  the  past  academic  year  96 
candidates  have  been  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  37  rejected.  The 
cadets  now  at  the  academy  number  225,  which,  under  existing  laws,  can 
eventually  be  increased  to  290.  The  necessity  of  a  further  increase  is 
again  mentioned,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Military  Academy  over  all 
other  plans  lately  proposed  for  meeting  that  want  is  pointed  out  by  the 
insjMictor  in  his  report. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  the  annual  board  of  visitors,  both 
to  the  academy  and  the  government,  is  referred  to,  and  the  report  of  the 
board  for  1868  is  attached  to  the  inspector's  report.  The  board  report 
very  favorably  upon  the  discipline,  instruction,  administration  and  fiscal 
afiairs  of  the  academy,  and  recommend  several  appropriations  as  espe- 
cially necessary  to  be  made.  They  highly  commend  the  public  value  of 
the  institution,  and  ask  for  it  a  generous  support.  The  favorable  report 
of  the  board  is  concurred  in  by  the  inspector  from  personal  observation 
during  his  semi-annual  inspections.  The  charges  once  but  no  longer 
directed  against  the  Military  Academy,  of  its  alleged  costliness,  exclu- 
siveness,  and  the  disloyalty  of  its  graduates,  are  referred  to  and  refuted 
by  facts  and  figures,  among  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  state 
ments  that  during  the  late  war,  of  the  graduates  from  all  the  southern 
States,  one-half  remained  loyal;  that  of  the  graduates  from  the  actual 
rebel  States,  more  than  one-fourth  remained  loyal ;  and  that  of  the  grad- 
uates engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  one-fifth  lost  their  lives. 

The  past  honorable  record  of  the  academy,  and  its  present  high  stand 
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ing  at  home  and  abroad,  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  great  usefalness  to 
which  it  will  in  the  fdture  attain. 

ARTILLERY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  organized  at  the  close  of  1867  by  order  of  the  Oeneral 
of  the  army,  and  Brevet  Mtyor  General  Barry,  colonel  2d  artillery,  was 
assigned  to  its  C9mmand'.  It  was  established  at  Fortress  Monroe^  and 
one  oattery  from  each  of  the  five  regiments  of  artillery  was  ordered  to 
that  post  as  the  instraction  batteries  for  the  first  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  school  is  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  is  pursued  both  by 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  batteries.  The  prac- 
tical course  for  the  present  year  has  just  been  completed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  officers  under  instruction.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  course 
is  now  in  operation  and  will  likewise  be  closed,  by  an  examination,  before 
the  1st  of  April  next.  It  embraces  mathematics,  miUtary  surveying 
and  engineering,  artiUery,  military  history,  and  military,  international 
and  constitutional  law. 

It  is  believed  that  this  school  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  the 
artillery  arm,  and  prove  greatly  beneficial  to  the  military  service. 

EXPENDITURES  AKD  ESTIMATES. 

The  actual  current  expenses  of  the  War  Department  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $68,7-13,004  71,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
19,961,406  43,  old  war  debts  paid  during  the  year,  mailing  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  department  $78,704,501  14.  The  appropriations  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  were  $35,400,557  47 ;  the  estimated  deficiencies 
for  the  current  year  are  $13,975,o6o.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
165,682,388  85  will  be  required  for  the  expenses  of  this  department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  There  will  be  a  surplus  of 
160,240,221  81  from  unexpended  ax)propriations  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  General  of  the  army  submits,  with  the  following  letter,  the 
reports  of  commanders  of  military  divisions,  departments,  and  military 
districts: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington^  D.  C,  Navemher  24, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  reports  of  division,  district,  and 
department  commanders  for  the  past  year.  These  reports  give  a  full 
account  of  the  operations  and  services  of  the  army  for  the  year,  and  I 
refer  to  them  for  details. 

I  would  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the 
control  of  the  Indians  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department.  I  call 
special  atttentiou  to  the  recommendation  of  General  Sheniiau  on  this 
•abject    The  recommendation  has  my  earnest  approval.    It  is  unneces- 
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sary  that  tlie  argaments  in  favor  of  the  transfer  shonld  be  re-stated; 
the  necessity  for  the  transfer  becomes  stronger  and  more  evident  every 
day. 

While  the  Indian  war  continues  I  do  not  deem  any  general  legislation 
for  the  reduction  of  the  army  advisable.  The  troops  ou  the  plains  are 
all  needed }  troops  are  still  needed  in  the  southern  States,  and  farther 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  way  akeady  used  and  now  in  operation 
where  it  is  safe,  namely:  by  allowing  companies  to  diminish  by  dis- 
charges, without  being  strengthened  by  recruits,  and  by  stopping 
appointments  of  second  lieutenants. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  the  veteran  reserve  regiments  might 
be  discontinued  by  absorption  and  retirement  of  officers  and  discharge 
of  men  without  detriment  to  the  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GBANT,  OenerdL 

General  J.  M.  Sghofield, 

Secretary  of  War. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS. 

Military  Division  of  Uie  Missouri, — ^This  division,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Sherman,  is  composed  of  the  military  departments  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and  Dakota,  embracing  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Major  General  Sheridan  and  Brevet  Generals  Augur  and  Terry. 

Tlie  war  of  races,  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  things  on  the 
plains,  has  continued  without  interruption  during  the  past  year.  The 
Indian  peace  commission,  created  by  act  of  Congre49s  last  year  to  devise 
a  practical  and,  if  possible,  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  Indian  troubles, 
and  of  which  General  Sherman  was  constituted  a  member,  gave  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  peace  with  the  Indians  east  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains could  only  be  secured  by  their  collection  on  reservations  and  main- 
tenance by  the  government  till  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Two 
such  reservations  were  selected  by  the  commission  and  treaties  made 
with  several  tribes  to  go  on  them ;  but  the  necessary  legislative  action, 
setting  apart  the  reservations  and  providing  necessary  governments  for 
them,  (these  being  the  vital  principles  of  the  plan,)  was  not  taken,  and 
to  this  many  attribute  the  failure  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  costly  war  with  four  of  the  principal  tribes  with  whom  treaties  were 
made. 

Concernifig  the  existing  war,  it  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  it  was 
begun  by  the  Indians  without  any  provocation  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  whites.  Its  object  is  supposed  to  be  to  procure  the  abandonment  of 
the  Smoky  Hill  route,  the  best  hunting  grounds  of  America;  and  those 
engaged  in  it  are  believed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Sioux,  to  whom 
the  Powder  Biver  road  had  been  abandoned  at  their  entreaty,  principally 
because  it  was  of  no  further  value ;  but  they  attributing  this  action  to 
feur,  doubtless  so  represented  to  the  othei*  tribes,  thus  leading  them  to 
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believe  that  they,  too,  could  enforce  a  compliance  with  their  demands. 
The  troops  have  been  re-enforced  by  seven  companies  of  cavalry,  and  a 
nioonted  regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers  will  soon  be  in  active  service. 
With  tliese  it  is  designed  during  the  coming  winter,  the  only  time  for 
efficient  operations,  to  punish  the  hostile  Indians  so  that  they  will  not 
ugain  resort  to  war,  and  to  collect  them  by  force  upon  their  reservations 
and  comi>eI  them  there  to  remain.  It  is  useless  any  longer  to  attempt 
the  occupation  of  these  plains  in  common  with  these  tribes.  The  country 
is  adapted  only  to  grazing,  which  necessitates  scattered  settlements, 
while  the  horses  and  cattle  tempt  the  hungry  Indian,  who,  deprived  of 
bis  accustomed  subsistence,  will  steal  rather  than  starve^  and  will  kill 
in  order  to  steal.  With  such  opi)Osing  interests  the  races  cannot  live 
together,  and  it  is  the  Indians  who  must  yield.  They  have  been  assigned 
reservations  which,  in  50  years,  will  enrich  their  descendants,  and  mean- 
time they  must  be  fed  while  learning  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  rear 
domestic  animals. 

Bat  personal  labor  and  restriction  to  one  place  being  at  variance  with 
the  hereditary  pride  and  habits  of  the  Indian,  the  desired  result  can 
only  be  obtained  by  coercion,  and  -it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  peace 
commission,  in  view,  too,  of  recent  events,  was  impelled  to  the  conclu- 
sion, in  their  late  rex)ort,  that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  should 
be  again  vested  in  the  War  Department,  as  the  only  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment able  to  use  the  required  force  promptly  and  without  the  circumlo- 
cation  unavoidable,  no  other  department  being  able  to  act  with  such 
vigor  and  promptness  as  to  warrant  any  hope  that  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  commission  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  peace  commission  is  by  General  Sherman  believed  to 
be  the  only  means  of  saviner  the  Indians  from  total  annihilation,  and  he 
urges  upon  Congress  its  immediate  adoption.  Meanwhile,  his  purposes 
are  declared  to  be:  To  protect  the  Missouri  river  traffic  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  with  jealous,  care;  to  gather  in  the  wandering  bands  of 
Sioux  to  the  reservation  selected  north  of  Nebraska,  and  feed  and  pro- 
tect them  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  to  destroy  or  punish,  to  his 
ntmost  power,  the  hostile  Indians,  till  they  are  willing  to  go  and  remain 
upon  the  reservation  assigned  to  them  at  Fort  Cobb,  where  he  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  for  them  to  a  limited  extent.  This  double  policy,  of 
peace  within  their  reservations  and  war  without,  must  soon,  in  his  opin- 
ion, bring  matters  to  a  determination. 

The  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  carrying  out  the  treat}'  stipulations 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  commission  has  been  applied  to  those 
objects;  the  outstanding  accounts,  amounting  to  about  $150,000,  and  the 
balance  being  applied  to  the  care  and  support  of  the  Indians  collected 
on  the  reservations. 

The  appropriation  of  $212,500  for  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
placed  in  charge  of  General  Sherman,  has  been  intrusted  to  Genem, 
Getty,  conmianding  in  that  Territory,  who  will  cause  it  to  be  prox>erly 
expended.    An  appropriation  of  $150,000,  under  control  of  the  Interior 
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Department,  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians  to  their  new  reservation 
was  also  made;  but  the  removal  had  already  been  effected  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  amount. 

Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. — ^This  division,  commanded  by  Major 
General  Halleck,  includes  three  military  departments,  elnbsacing  three 
States  and  four  Territories,  with  an  area  of  nearly  1,250,000  square  miles ; 
more  than  12,000  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  a  population  of  about  700,000 
whites  and  130,000  Indians.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of 
artillery  and  four  regiments  of  infiantry  compose  the  military  force  of 
the  division. 

The  department  of  Alaska,  commanded  by  Brevet  Mtyor  General 
Davis,  comprises  the  territory  lately  known  as  Russian  Am^ca.  Its 
area  is  about  578,000  square  miles,  and  its  x)opulation  about  2,000  whites 
and  60,000  half-breeds  and  Indians.  The  military  force  of  the  depart 
ment  consists  of  five  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantry,  distrib- 
uted at  six  military  posts.  The  remarks  of  tlie  department  commander 
respecting  the  best  policy  to  pursue  towards  the  Indians,  the  needless- 
ness  of  a  civil  government  for  the  Territory  at  present,  and  his  especial 
recommendation  that  no  Indian  agents  or  superintendents  be  sent  there 
at  this  time,  are  commended  to  attention. 

The  department  of  the  Columbia,  commanded  by  Brevet  M^or  Gen- 
eral Crook,  includes  ^the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  Its  area  is  about  275,000  square  mile8,with  a  population 
of  130,000  whites  and  35,000  Indians.  Twenty  companies,  distributed 
at  15  military  posts,  oonstitute  the  military  force  of  the  department 
The  Indian  war,  which  for  many  years  has  been  waged  in  this  region, 
ha«  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  General  Crook  been  brought  to  a  virtual 
termination.  No  depredations  have  lately  been  committed.  A  reduction 
of  the  military  force  may  probably  be  made  next  year. 

The  department  of  California,  commanded  by  Brevet  M%jor  General 
Ord,  includes  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  and  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  with  an  area  of  about  365,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  558,000  whites  and  35,000  Indians.  Forty-eight  companies  of  troops 
of  all  arms  constitute  the  military  force  of  the  department,  of  which  29 
companies  are  serving  in  Arizona  alone,  though  the  8,000  inhabitants  of 
that  Territory  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  that  number. 

The  erection  of  Arizona  into  a  separate  military  department,  and  an 
increase  of  the  force,  with  a  view  to  more  energetic  operations  against 
the  Apache,  the  worst  of  all  Indians,  is  recommended  by  the  division 
commander,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the 
Territory. 

Department  of  tlis  South. — ^The  second  and  third  military  districts,  com- 
pooed  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  G^rgia^  Alabama 
and  Florida,  were  in  August  last,  after  the  admission  of  those  States  to 
representation  in  Congress,  organized  into  the  department  of  the  South, 
and  Major  General  George  G.  Me%ie  assigned  to  the  command.  The 
department  commander  issued  orders  conforming  the  action  of  the  military 
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to  Uie  changed  state  of  affairs  in  the  several  States,  and  adopted  such 
measures  as  to  make  the  transition  from  military  to  civil  authority  gradual 
and  ahnost  imx)erceptible.  The  troops  have  been  so  distributed  through- 
oiattlie  different  States  composing  the  department,  that  they  could  at  any 
time  be  nsed  to  co-operate  with  and  sustain  the  State  authorities;  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  have,  as  a  rule,  conducted  themselves 
in  the  discharge  of  their  delicate  and  responsible  duties  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  themselves  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  States  t^here  they  are  stationed. 

Department  of  the  Cumberland. — ^This  department  embraces  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia,  and  is  commanded  by  Megor 
General  Thomas,  to  whose  accompanying  report  attention  is  invited.  He 
rqwrts  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  public  and  social  affairs,  nor  does  he 
look  for  any  immediate  improvement.  In  some  sections  affiairs  are  deci- 
dedly worse,  and,  generally,  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  troops  is  as 
great  as  heretofore. 

The  lawless  operations  of  a  mysterious  organization  known  m  the 
^^KnEhix  Elan,''  and  the  terror  inspired  by  it  in  Tennessee,  are  described 
at  length,  together  with  the  action  taken  by  the  State  authorities  and 
himself  respectively. 

Considerable  lawlessness  is  also  reported  as  prevalent  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  services  of  troops  have  been  called  into  requisition  for  the  pro- 
tection of  various  federal  civil  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  attempts  of  certain  railroad  companies  to  evade  their  obligations 
to  the  United  States  are  mentioned  in  the  report. 

UUdary  Divieian  of  the  Atlantic. — ^This  division,  composed  of  the 
dq^artment  of  the  Lakes,  department  of  the  East,  and  department  of 
Washington,  was  created  by  order  of  the  President  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
rnaiy,  1868,  and  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  assigned  to  its  command, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington.  General  Hancock,  however,  was  after- 
wards substituted  for  General  Sherman,  and  assumed  command  on  the 
last  day  of  March. 

The  division  embraces  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  District  nf  Columbia. 

Ko  military  operations  have  taken  place  in  the  division  since  its  estab- 
lifthment,  though  reports  of  intended  Fenian  movements  against  Canada 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made. 

The  headquarters  of  the  division  have  recently  been  transferred  to 
>'ew  York  city. 

Department  of  Louieiana. — The  department  of  Louisiana,  consisting  of 

the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  was  organized  on  the  28th  of  July, 

after  the  admission  of  those  States  to  representation  in  Congress,  and 

Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rousseau  assigned  to  the  command.    Prior 

to  the  arrival  of  General  Rousseau  at  the  'headquarters,  on  the  15th  day 

of  September,  Brevet  Major  General  R.  C.  Buchanan  commanded  the 

department     ^^  ^, 

20  Ab 
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The  duties  of  the  department  eommander  have  been  principally  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  sustain  the  State  authorities  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized State  governments  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  The  difficulties 
experienced  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
overcome  those  difficulties,  are  set  forth  in  his  report 

First  Military  District. — ^Tbis  district  consists  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  is  commanded  by  Brevet  Msyor  General  George  Stoneman,  who 
succeeded  Brevet  Msgor  General  J.  M.  Schofleld  on  the  Ist  of  June. 
The  military  force  of  the  district  is  comi)Osed  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  company  of  artillery,  which  force  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  citizens  in  their  lives  and  property  and  preserve 
the  peace  in  the  district.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the 
district  ever  since  its  formation,  the  State  courts,  and  civil  authorities 
generally  throughout  the  State,  have  been  permitted  to  ex^n^ise  the 
functions  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  subject,  however,  to 
appeal  to  the  military  authorities  by  any  person  who  might  conceive 
that  injustice  had  been  done  him  by  their  action* 

The  constitutional  convention,  called  under  the  reconstruction  acts 
of  Congress,  which  was  in  session  at  the  date  of  the  la«t  annual  report, 
framed  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  but  in  consequence 
of  Congress  having  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  an  election,  it  was  not  so  submitted,  the  dis- 
trict commander  referring  the  matter  of  the  appropriation,  as  well  as 
designating  a  day  for  the  election,  to  Congress,  which  has,a6  yet,  failed 
to  designate  the  day,  although  the  necessary  appropriation  was  made  at 
its  last  session.  The  delicate  and  perplexing  questions  growing  but  of 
the  removal  of  civil  officers,  and  appointment  of  others  in  their  places 
qualified  for  their  positions  and  eligible  under  the  reconstruction  acts, 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  repeal  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
passed  July  19, 1867,  recommended. 

Second  Military  District — ^At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  second  military  district,  composed  of  the  States  of 
Korth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  was  under  command  of  Brevet 
Major  General  E.  B.  S.  Canby.  The  principal  duties  of  the  district 
conunander  were  those  assigned  him  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  under 
which  he  so  established  the  jury  system  in  the  States  compoaing  his 
district  that  the  jury  lists  embraced  all  citizens  who  were  identified 
with  the  community  in  which  they  resided  by  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  were  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the  proper  performance  of 
jury  duty.  Measures  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  quiet 
and  order  by  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  for  the  prevention  and 
pimishment  of  crimes,  through  and  by  means  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  mode  of  procedure,  except  where 
the  proi)er  civil  authorities  refused  or  failed  to  act,  or  where  it  became 
manifest  that  from  past  political  action,  or  by  reason  of  prejudice  against 
color  or  caste,  impartial  justice  would  not  be  administered. 
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In  boUi  'Sorth  and  South  Carolina  elections  were  held  for  the  pnrpose 
of  deciding  wheth^  there  should  be  a  convention  for  framing  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  State,  and  electing  delegates  to  the  convention.  The 
elections  passed  off  quietly,  and  a  m^ority  of  the  electors  having  voted 
for  a  convention,  the  delegates  were  called  together,  and  after  having 
framed  a  constitution  which  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted 
by  them,  and  the  representatives  elected  under  that  constitution  admitted 
to  their  seats  in  Congress,  under  the  act  of  Congres  of  June  25, 1868,  the 
military  district  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  merged  into  the  department  of 
the  South,  under  command  of  Major  General  M^ade. 

Third  Military  District. — ^At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the 
third  military  district  consisted  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  and  was  under  command  of  Brevet  Major  General  John  Pope, 
who  remained  in  command  until  the  6th  day  of  January,  1868,  when  he 
wag  relieved  by  M^or  General  George  G.  Meade,  who  assumed  command 
in  compliance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department. 

At  the  time  M^jor  General  Meade  assumed  command  the  condition  of 
a&irs  in  the  several  States  composing  his  district  was  as  foUows: 

In  Georgia 'a  convention,  elected  under  the  reconstruction  laws,  was 
in  session  in  Atlanta,  but  hamx>ered  and  embarrassed  for  want  of  frmds. 
In  Alabama  a  convention  had  met,  framed  a  constitution,  nominated  a 
ticket  for  State  officers,  and  adjourned. 

In  Florida  an  election  had  been  beld  for  members  of  a  convention, 

bat  under  (General  Pope's  orders  was  not  to  meet  until  the  20th  of  Jan- 
Haiy. 

Baring  General  Meade's  administration  the  following  events  occurred 
prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  district : 

la  Georgia,  the  officers  of  the  State  government  having  refrised  to 
reeognize  the  authority  of  the  district  commander,  because,  as  the  gov- 
Mnor  alleged,  the  reconstruction  acts  were  unconstitutional.  General 
Ueade  removed  the  governor  and  two  other  officers  of  the  State  gov- 
cnunent,  and  appointed  officers  of  the  army  to  their  positions,  who 
tontinued  to  fulfil  the  duties  with  faithfulness  and  efficiency  until  the 
qnalification  of  State  officers  elected  under  the  new  constitution  which 
was  framed  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by  the  people. 

In  Alabama,  the  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  aijd  although  in  the  opinion  of  General  Meade  it  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  it  was  adopted  by  Congress. 

In  Florida,  the  convention  assembled,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  bick- 
ering  and  dissension,  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

Congress  having  admitted  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida 
to  representation  in  Congress,  orders  were  issued  from  headquarters  of 
the  lymy,  dated  July  28, 1868,  discontinuing  the  third  military  district, 
ttd  assigning  the  States  composing  it  to  the  department  of  the  South. 

Fourth  Military  District. — ^At   the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 
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this  district  comprised  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and 
was  commanded  by  Brevet  Major  GenersJ  E.  O.  O.  Ord,  who  was  reheved 
on  the  8th  day  of  January  last  by  Brevet  Major  General  Alvan  C.  Gil- 
lem.  On  the  28th  of  July  last,  Arkansas  having,  in  compliance  with 
the  reconstniction  acts,  adopted  a  constitution  and  been  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  was  detached  from  the  fourth  military  dis- 
trict and  attached  to  the  department  of  Louisiana.  The  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  having  r^ected  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  convention 
convened  under  tiie  reconstruction  acts,  is  still  retained  as  a  military 
district. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  devoted  themselves  to 
repairing  the  losses  resulting  from  the  war,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  shows  the  present  agricultural  and  financial  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  State : 

^'  Thanks  to  energy  and  industry,  favored  by  a  good  season,  an  abund- 
ant crop  of  com — ^more  than  a  year's  supply,  and  by  some  estimated  as 
a  supply  sufficient  for  two  years — has  been  secured,  while  the  yield  of 
cotton  in  the  State  is  very  great,  estimated  as  high  as  350,000  bales. 
At  present  prices  this  will  produce  more  than  $30,000,000.*" 

The  civil  courts  have  continued  to  dispense  justice  under  the  sapet* 
vision  of  the  military  authorities,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  State. 

Fifth  Military  District — This  district,  composed  of  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was  under  the  temporary 
command  of  Brevet  Major  General  Mower,  until  the  arrival  of  Major 
General  Hancock  on  the  29th  November  last,  when  that  officer  assumed 
and  exercised  command  until  relieved  on  the  28th  of  March,  1808,  the 
command  of  the  fifth  military  district  being  devolved,  first  upon  Brevet 
Major  General  Beynolds,  and  subsequently  upon  Brevet  Miyor  General 
Buchanan. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  having  adopted  aconstitntion  and  been  admitted 
to  representation  in  Congress,  orders  were  issued  from  headquarters 
of  the  army,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1808,  reducing  the  fifth  military  district 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  assigning  Brevet  Major  General  J.  J.  Beynolds 
to  the  command.  . 

General  Beynolds  reports  the  existence  of  armed  secret  organizations 
in  the  State,  the  objects  of  which  seem  to  be  to  "  disarm,  rob,  and  in  many 
cases  murder  Union  men  and  negroes,  and,  as  occasion  may  offer,  mur- 
der United  States  officers  and  soldiers."  "The  murder  of  negroes  is  so 
conmion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  them." 
"These  organizations  are  evidently  countenanced,  or  at  least  not  dis- 
couraged, by  a  majority  of  the  white  people  in  the  counties  where  the 
bands  are  most  numerous.  They  could  not  otherwise  exist.''  "Free 
speech  and  free  press,  as  the  terms  are  generally  understood  in  other 
States,  have  never  existed  in  Texas.'^ 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  General  Beynolds  has  found  it 
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necessary  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  frontier  post«  "to  such  an  extent 
as  to  impair  their  efficiency  for  protection  against  Indians;  but  the  bold, 
wholesale  murdering  in  the  interior  of  the  State  seems  at  present  to  pre- 
sent a  more  urgent  demand  for  troops  than  Indian  depredations."    * 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Dnring  the  short  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  War  Department  it 
Das  been  my  constant  aim  to  systematically  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
department;  to  improve  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army;  to 
prosecute  such  experiments  in  engineering  and  ordnance,  and  to  continue 
snch  instruction  of  the  officers  and  men  as  are  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  military  establishment;  to  give  all  needful  strength  to  the 
foroes  operating  against  hostile  Indians;  and  to  give  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable assistance  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  States  where  recently 
organized  governments  need  military  support 

The  discipline  of  the  army  is  believed  to  be  better  than  at  any  previous 
time  since  the  late  war.  The  efficient  action  of  courts-martial,  with 
prompt  executive  confirmation,  has  resulted  in  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice of  a  considerable  number  of  unworthy  officers  and  exemplary  pun- 
ishment of  others.  Provision  has  also  been  made,  under  authority  of  the 
acts  Of  Congress  approved  August  3, 1861,  and  June  25y  1864,  for  drop- 
ping from  the  rolls  of  the  army,  upon  the  report  of  an  examining  board, 
wh  officers  as  may  be  found  unfit  for  the  service  by  reason  of  intemper- 
ate or  vicious  habits.  Thes^  measures,  having  the  earnest  support  of 
the  great  body  of  officers,  have  already  produced  beneficial  results,  and 
cannot  fail  soon  to  relieve  the  army  of  such  officers  as  have  proved  wholly 
unwortiiy,  and  to  reform  such  as  have  only  temporarily  yielded  to  temp- 
tation. From  thorough  discipline  and  efficiency  among  the  officers  the 
same  essential  qualities  among  the  enlisted  men  follow  as  a  matter  ot 
course. 

na)iANS. 

I  refer  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  (general  Sherman  for  an  instructive 
^tement  of  facts  and  valuable  suggestions  in  respect  to  Indian  affairs. 
J  believe  it  manifest  that  an  important  change  should  be  made  in  oiu* 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Indians.  While  good  faith  and  sound  policy 
alike  require  us  to  strictly  observe  existing  treaties  so  long  as  the  Indians 
maintain  like  good  faith,  when  any  tribe  has  violated  its  treaty  it  should 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  nation  with  which  to  treat,  but  as  a  dependent 
^ncitiUzed  people^  to  be  cared  for,  fed  when  necessary,  and  governed. 

It  is  manifest  that  any  branch  of  the  public  service  cannot  be  efficiently 
and  economically  managed  by  two  departments  of  the  government.  If 
the  Interior  Department  can  alone  manage  Indian  affairs,  and  thus  save 
the  large  exi>ense  of  the  army  in  the  Indian  country,  very  well.  But  If 
the  army  must  be  kept  there  for  the  protection  of  railroads  and  frontier 
settlements,  why  not  require  the  army  officers  to  act  as  Indian  agents, 
and  thus  save  all  the  expense  of  the  civilians  so  employed.    Besides,  an 
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army  officer  has  his  military  reputation  and  commission  at  stake,  and  is 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial  for  any  misconduct  in  office.  Thus  is 
afforded  the  strongest  possible  security  the  government  can  have  for  au 
honest  administration  of  Indian  affairs  by  officers  of  the  army ;  while  the 
civilian  agent,  being  only  a  temporary  officer  of  the  government,  and 
j)ractically  exeiiipt  from  trial  and  punishment  for  misconduct,  gives  the 
government  the  least  possible  security  for  honest  administration. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  to  the  government,  for  the  sake  of  more 
efficient  protection  to  the  firontier  settlements,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice 
to  the  Indians,  I  recommend  that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  be 
restored  to  the  War  Department,  with  authority  to  make  regulations 
for  their  government  and  for  their  protection  against  lawless  whites. 

.     MILITARY  AID  TO  STATE  GOVERNHENTS. 

The  relation  of  the  army  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  States  recently 
restored  to  civil  government  has  been  a  subjex5t  of  no  little  perplexity. 

While  those  governments  were  yet  imperfectly  organized,  lacking  to 
a  great  extent  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  most  influential  citizens, 
without  organized  police  or  militia  forces,  without  arms  and  without 
money,  and  without  even  authority  of  law  to  organize  and  arm  a  militia, 
the  military  government,  which  the  people  had  learned  by  more  than 
three  years  experience  to  rely  upon  for  protection  of  life  and  property, 
was  suddenly  withdrawn.  Immediately  Ipllowed  an  exciting  political 
canvass,  having  for  its  altemative  results,  in  popular  expectation,  the 
support  or  overthrow  of  those  newly  formed  governments.  The  result 
has  been  unusual  disposition  to  lawlessness  and  crime,  and  comparative 
inefficiency  of  civil  government  in  those  States. 

The  only  laws  of  Congress  providing  for  the  employment  of  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  United  States  in  support  of  the  government  of  any 
State  wei-e  passed  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  with  a  jealous  care  to 
avoid  undue  interference  by  the  national  government  in  State  affairs, 
and  not  designed  ibr  such  a  condition  of  society  as  now  exists  in  the 
southern  States. 

Hence,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  all  in  the  power  of  the  Executive 

to  preserve  peace  in  those  States,  and  enable  the  people  to  fairly  decide 

at  the  polls  the  exciting  questions  involved  in  the  canvass,  it  has  been 

found  possible  to  attain  these  objects  only  in  an  imperfect  degree^  but  it 

is  believed  that,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  there  is 

abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  comparative  good  order  that 

has  prevailed  throughout  the  country.    The  instructions  issued  irom 

this  department  with  the  President's  sanction,  for  the  government  of 

department  conmianders,  and  correspondence  with  those  commanders 

and  governors  of  States,  are  submitted  with  this  report  for  the  inlbrma- 

tion  of  Congress. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

SU^MTTTSD  WITH 

REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


State  op  Louisiana, 

Executive  Department, 

Nevf  OrUans,  August  1,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  boDor  (o  forward  to  you,  by  Lieatonant  Colonel  Jobn  F.  Deane,  of  my 
lUff,  the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  on  the  first  day  of 
Aoga8t,  1868.  I  also  enelose  with  it -a  petition  from  a  namber  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  north  Louisiana,  setting  forth  the  horrible  outrages  that  are  daily  being 
perpetrated  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  O.  W.  Hudspeth, 
attorney  for  the  8th  judicial  district,  showing  the  stato  of  affairs  that  exists  there  also. 

I  tend  other  letters  and  papers,  showing  clearly  that  in  many  of  the  parishes  there  exists 
00  protection  for  the  citizens  in  the  courts,  and  that  men  are  shot  down  in  the  roads,  in  their 
homes  and  elsewhere,  without  a  question  being  asked  or  any  steps  taken  to  bring  the 
•ffendera  tojnstice.  The  judge  of  the  12th  judicial  district  refuses  to  go  to  the  parish  of 
Fraoklin,  unless  a  force  is  sent  with  him  to  protect  him  from  violence,  and  he  is  not  obnox- 
ioos  on  personal  or  political  grounds,  for  in  politics  he  was  opposed  to  the  new  constitution, 
ud  ij  a  life- long  citizen  of  the  State.  The  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Franklin  (a  democrat) 
ba5  resigned,  c<>nfe88ing  his  inability  to  make  any  arrests,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
00  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  Prominent  Union  men  in  the  parish  of  Caddo 
write  me  that  their  homes  are  beset  by  desperadoes,  and  that  their  lives  and  property  have 
tbos  far  been  saved  from  destruction  only  by  armed  men  who  volunteered  to  guard  them. 
As  you  will  see  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hudspeth,  district  attorney  fot  the  8th  district,  men, 
women,  and  children  have  recently  been  murdered  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry  by  bands  of 
snned  men,  who  remain  thus  far  unpunished  and  unmolested.  The  enclosed  newspaper,  a 
democratic  journal,  published  in  Madison  parish,  shows  clearly  the  condition  of  affairs  there, 
io  corroboration  of  the  statemento  conteined  in  the  petition  of  Judge  Crawford,  Judge 
Wy]ej»  and  other  gentlemen  of  north  Loaisiana. 

From  the  very  best  information,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  150  men  have  been 
murdered  in  Louisiana  in  the  last  mouth  and  a  half.  Startling  as  this  statement  is,  letters  of 
the  most  reliable  character  fully  confirm  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  settled  determination  on  the 
part  of  these  men  who  adhered  to  the  rebellion  to  either  kill  or  drive  away  the  Union  white 
HKo  and  leading  colored  men,  so  as  to  be  able  to  terrify  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  into 
voting  as  they  shall  dictete.  There  is  a  secret  organization  throughout  the  State  known  as 
tke  K.  W.  C,  the  full  details  of  which,  questions,  oath,  &c.,  &c.,  Colonel  Deane  will 
aplain  to  you.  It  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  placing  and  keeping  the  colored  people  in 
s  cundttion  of  inferiority,  and,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  contemplates  and  designs  the  precipi- 
tation to  conflict  between  the  two  races.  Many  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  are  leaders 
in  t ;  its  members  are  sworn  under  oaths  of  the  most  binding  character  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
ot  ihe  organization  at  all  costs,  hazards  and  sacrifices,  and  by  measures,  however  desperate, 
Uiat  (heir  leaders  may  adopt.  It  has  now  transpired  that  the  mob  which  threatened  the 
WfHfelature  some  weeks  since  were  only  prevented  from  re-enacting  the  scenes  of  the  30th 
jQ)y,  1866,  by  the  presence  of  United  States  troops;  it  was  the  deliberate  determination  of 
tills  secret  organization  to  assassinate  the  lieutenant  governor  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  having  decided  questions  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  general 
baeoibly  in  a  manner  obnoxious  to  them.    There  are  military  organizations  on  foot  iu  this 
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city  under  the  anspioes  of  this  secret  organization.  They  drill  openly  in  our  streets  at  nighty 
or  in  halls  easily  to  be  seen.  In  short,  I  fully  believe  that  there  is  meditated  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion, the  certain  fruit  of  which  would  be  long  continued,  if  not  hopeless  confusion,  disaster 
and  ruin  to  the  State.  The  presence  of  United  States  troops,  in  my  judgment,  i^  necessaiy 
to  prevent  this.  The  organization  of  militia  is  of  very  questionable  expediency,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  be,  under  the  present  excited  state  of  mind,  one  political  party  armed  to  support 
the  government  against  another.  I  wish  to  avert  this,  if  possible,  and  respectfully  request 
your  excellency  to  put  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  together  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  some  competent  officer,  with  orders  to  cooperate 
with  me  in  repressing  disorder  and  violence,  arresting  criminals,  and  protecting  the  officers 
of  the  law  in  trying  them.  The  breaking  up  of  all  secret  political  organizations,  and  a  few 
examples  of  condigu  punishment  of  offenders,  will  secure  peace  in  the  State  as  soon  as  the 
great  excitement  attending  the  present  political  campaign  is  over. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv«  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  WARMOTH, 

Governor  of  Louisiana, 
To  his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

[Joint  resolution.] 

Whereas  a  message  from  the  governor,  enclosing  a  memorial  from  citizens  of  the  parishes 
of  Franklin,  Tensas,  Rapides,  Caldwell,  and  Ouachita,  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  most  hor- 
rible murders  and  outrages  upon  the  lives  and  rights  of  loyal  men  are  being  perpetrated  in 
Franklin  parish  and  adjoining  parishes,  and  that  there  are  secret  organizations  in  saitj  parishes 
to  destroy  Union  men,  as  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  said  memorial ;  and  whereas,  there  exists, 
as  yet,  no  sufficient  peace  force  in  the  State  to  protect  the  citizens  thereof:  Therefore, 

Section  I.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  general  atsembln  convened ^  That  in  accordance  with  Article  4,  Section  4,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to 
furnish  the  civil  authorities  of  this  State  such  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  State,  and  to  send  such  forces  to  such  points  as  the  governor  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  the  peaceable  citizens  against  domestic  violence,  and  to  aid  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Section  II.  Be  it  further  resolved,  Sfc.,  That  the  governor  be  and  !s  hereby  requested  to 
forward  this  joint  resolution,  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

CHAS.  W.  LOWELL, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
OSCAR  J.  DUNN, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  August  1,  1868. 

The  accompanying  communications  are  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
consideration  and  suggestions. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
August  7,  1868. 

Respectfully  returned  to  tho  President,  with  copy  of  a  letter  of  instmctlons  sent  to  Brevet 
Msjor  General  Buchanan,  commanding  the  department  of  Louisiana. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
Sccretarff  of  War, 

Headquarters  op  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  10,  I8(*)S. 

General:  The  following  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  are  furnished  for  your 
government: 

To  the  end  that  the  necessary  aid  may  be  rendered  by  the  United  States  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  any  case  ef  insurrection  or  domestic  violence  in  the  States  embraced  in  your  uilli- 
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tu7  department,  yon  will  keep  yoonelf  informed  of  the  condition  of  afikire  in  said  States, 
and  communicate  promptly  by  telegraph  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  headqaartera 
of  tbe  armji  anj  facts  which  may  make  it  the  duty  of  the  President,  nnder  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  United  States. 

YoQ  will  also  maintain  such  disposition  of  the  troops  under  your  command  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  act  without  delay  upon  receipt  of  the  President's  orders,  stationing  them  at,  or 
from  time  to  Ume  moving  them  to,  points  where  you  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  neces- 
sitj  for  their  nse. 

The  following  extracts  frum  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  indicate  the 
oosditions  under  which  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  may  be  lawfully  employed  to 
inppien  insurrection  against  the  government  of  any  State: 

CoutiMi4mj  AriieU  /F,  Seetum  IV, — ^The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ; 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
oooreDed,)  agunst  domestic  violence. 

A(t !»/  Congress,  approved  February  28,  1795,  Sectidn  1.—        •  •  •  •  • 

And  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the  government  thereof,  it  shall  bo  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or  of 
the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the 
militia  of  any  other  State  or  States,  as  may  be  applied  for,  as  he  may  judge  sufficient  to  sap- 
pren  such  insurrection.  And  Section  3.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  use  the  military  force 
hereby  directed  to  be  called  forth,  the  President  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command 
nicb  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited 
time. 

Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1807. — Be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  That  in  all  cases  of  insur* 
Kction  or  obstruction  of  the  laws,  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  individual  State  or 
Territory,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  foi 
t^  parpose  of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  employ,  for  the  same  purposes,  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forc« 
of  the  United  States  as  shall  be  judged  necessary,  having  first  observed  all  the  prerequisitea 
of  the  law  in  that  respect. 

fij  command  of  General  Grant : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
*  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

BreTet  Major  General  R.  C.  Buchanan,  U.  S.  A., 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La, 


Nashville,  Tennessee,  August  8,  1868. 

Sit:  I  have  the  honor,  very  respectfully,  to  enclose  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
KotaiiTes  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the  "  subject  of  calling  on 
the  United  States  authorities  to  famish,  as  the  emergency  may  demand,  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
Mnee  a  military  force  to  aid  the  governor  to  preserve  the  peace,"  &c 

I  am  instructed  by  the  military  conunittee  of  the  house  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
^bore  named  reeolutton,  and  to  ask  yon  what  aid  or  assistance  may  be  expected  from  the 
l?enenBl  government  should  such  a  call  be  made  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  An  early  reply 
isnlidted. 

1  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  PROSSER, 
Chairman  House  Committee  Military  Affairs,, 

ICajoT  (3eneral  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  U.  S.  A., 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

fi^solted.  That  the  committee  on  miliUry  afihirs  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  call- 
ing on  the  United  States  authorities  to  furnish,  as  the  emergency  may  demand,  to  the  State 
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of  Tennessee  a  military  force  to  aid  the  governor  to  preserve  the  peace  and  afford  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  that  they  report  the  resoit  ef  their  delibera- 
tions. 
Adopted  Augost  7, 1868. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

LouisviUe,  Kentucky,  August  11,  1868. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General  United  States  army  for  instructions  cod- 
seming  this  important  question,  which  I  wish  to  receive  before  replying  thereto. 

I  have  heretofore,  upon  request  of  the  civil  authorities,  both  State  and  national,  furnished 
military  aid,  so  far  as  the  force  at  my  disposal  would  permit,  in  execution  of  the  laws,  by 
guarding  and  protecting  from  resistance  and  violence  those  authorities  when  in  the  execution 
of  their  respective  offices. 

Shall  this  be  continued,  or  shall  such  aid  be  rendered  only  in  accoi'dance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  what  policy  is  it  desired  to  adopt  in  Ten- 
nessee  in  this  matter? 

GEO.  H.  THOMAS, 
Maj0r  Oenend  U,  S,  Jfrny,  Commanding* 


Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  25,  1868. 

General  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  11  th  inst.,  asking  instructions  relative  to 
the  use  of  the  troops  under  your  command,  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  I  am  directed  bjr 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  forward  for  your  information  and  government  the  enclosed  copies  of 
a  letter  of  instruction  to  Brevet  Major  General  Buchanan,  commanding  the  department  of 
Louisiana,  dated  August  10,  18G8,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Alexander  Magruder,  esq. ,  United  States  marshal  of  the  northern  district  of  Florida, 
dated  August  20,  1868.  The  letter  to  General  Buchanan  indicates  the  conditions  under 
which  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed  to  suppress  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  any  State,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  department  commander 
in  reference  thereto.  The  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
the  marshals  and  sheriffs  may  command  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts or  counties  to  execute  lawful  precepts  issued  to  them  by  competent  authority.  The 
obligation  of  the  military  individual  officers  and  soldiers,  in  common  with  all  citizens,  to  obey 
the  summons  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff  must  be  held  subordinate  to  their  paramount  dutj  as 
members  of  a  permanent  military  body.  Hence,  the  troops  can  act  only  in  their  proper 
organized  capacity,  under  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  immediate  orders  of 
those  officers.  The  officer  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff 
must  also  judge  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  official  responsibility,  whether  ^be  service 
required  of  him  is  lawful  and  necessary  and  compatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
ordinary  military  duties,  and  must  limit  his  action  absolutely  to  proper  aid  in  execution  of 
the  lawful  precept  exhibited  to  him  by  the  marshal  or  sheriff.  If  time  will  permit,  every 
demand  from  a  civil  officer  for  military  aid,  whether  it  be  for  the  execution  of  a  civil  process 
or  to  suppress  insurrection,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  President,  with  all  the  material  facts 
of  the  case,  for  his  orders ;  and  in  all  cases  the  highest  commander  whose  orders  can  be  given 
in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  will  alone  assume  the  responsibility  of  action.  By  a  timely 
disposition  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their  use,  and  by  their 
passive  interposition  between  hostile  parties,  danger  of  collision  may  be  averted  Depart* 
ment  commanders,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  their  subordinates,  are  expected  in  this  regard 
to  exercise,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  a  wise  discretion,  to  the  end  that  in  any  event  the 
peaca  may  be  preserved. 

By  comnuind  of  General  Grant: 

J.  C.  KELTON, 

Astigtant  Adjutant  Gsnsral. 
Major  General  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  fsOuistUU,  Kentucky. 
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Attorney  General's  Office,  August  20,  ihOd. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  ]2tk  instAnt  reached  me  yesterday,  f.nd  has  received  an  attentive 
ooosideratioD.  Colonel  Sprague's  information  to  yon  must  have  been  based  upon  bis  own 
ooostmction  of  General  Meade's  order  lately  issued,  and  not  upon  any  special  instructions 
from  the  President  to  Colonel  Spragne,  through  General  Meade  or  otherwise,  as  no  such 
special  instructions  have  been  issued  by  the  President. 

You  add,  '*  under  some  circumstances  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  aid  of  the  military,  and, 
if  practicable,  would  be  pleased  to  have  instructions  given  to  the  military  to  aid  me  when 
necessary.    I  ask  this,  as  Colonel  Sprague informs  me,  under  his  instructions,  he  cannot  do  so.  *' 

This  desire  and  request  for  '*the  aid  of  the  military*'  under  certain  circumstances,  I  under- 
stand to  refer  to  the  occasional  necessity  which  may  ari.^e,  that  a  marshal  shpuld  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  aid  and  attendance  of  a  more  considerable  force  than  his  regular 
deputies  supply  for  the  execution  of  legal  process  in  his  district. 

The  27th  eeetion  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  establishes  the  office  of  marshal,  and  names 
among  his  duties  and  powers  the  following :  "And  to  execute  throughout  the  district  all 
lawful  precepts  directed  to  him  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  to 
appoint,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  one  or  more  deputies."    [I  Si,  P.,  87.] 

You  will  observe  from  this  that  the  only  measure  of  the  assistance  which  you  have  power 
to  command  is  its  necessity  for  the  execution  of  your  duty ;  and  upon  your  discreet  judg- 
ment, under  jour  official  responsibility,  the  law  reposes  the  determination  of  what  force  each 
particular  necessity  requires.  This  power  of  the  marshal  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  sheriff, 
sod,  with  either,  embraces,  as  a  resort  in  necessity,  the  whole  power  of  the  precinct  (county 
or  district)  over  which  the  officer's  authority  extends.  In  defining  this  power  Attorney  Gen- 
end  Cn»hing,  and  as  I  understand  the  subject,  correctly  says  it  "  comprises  every  person  in 
the  district  or  county  aboye  the  age  of  15  years,  whether  civilians  or  not,  and  including  the 
military  of  all  denominations,  militia,  soldiers,  marines,  all  of  whom  are  alike  bound  to  obey 
the  commands  of  a  sheriff  or  marshal." 

While,  however,  the  law  g^ives  you  this  *'  power  to  command  nil  necessary  assistance,"  and 
the  military  within  your  district  are  not  exempt  from  obligation  to  obey,  in  common  with  all 
the  citizens,  your  summons  in  case  of  necessity,  you  will  be  particular  to  observe  that  this 
high  and  responsible  authority  is  given  to  the  marshal  only  in  aid  of  his  duty  "to  execute 
throaghoat  the  district  all  lawful  precepts  directed  to  him,  and  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,"  and  only  in  case  of  meeeMsUy  for  this  extraordinary  aid.  The  military 
persons  obeying  this  summons  of  the  marshal  will  act  in  subordination  and  obedience  to  the 
dvil  officer,  the  marshal,  in  whose  aid  in  the  execution  of  process  they  are  called,  and  only 
to  the  effect  of  receiving  its  execution. 

The  special  duty  and  authority,  in  the  execution  of  process  issued  to  you,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  duty  and  authority  of  suppressing  disorder  an^preserving  the  peace,  which, 
under  oar  c^vernment,  belongs  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  States,  and  not  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  this  special  duty  and  authority  of  the  marshal,  in 
executing  process  issued  to  him,  to  be  confounded  with  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  the  specific  cases  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  the  regulations 
of  the  statutes,  to  protect  the  States  against  domestic  violenco,  or  with  his  authority  and 
daty  under  special  statutes  to  employ  military  force  in  subduing  combinations  in  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  for  neither  of  these  duties  or  authorities*  is  shared  by  the 
tobordinate  officers  of  the  government,  except  when  and  as  the  same  may  be  specifically 
communicated  to  them  by  the  President. 

I  have  thus  called  your  attention  to  the  general  considerations  bearing  upon  the  subject  to 
which  your  letter  refers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  due  observance  of  the  limits  of  your 
duty  and  authority  in  connection  therewitb.  Nothing  can  be  less  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  our  government,  or  the  disposition  of  our  people,  than  a  frequent  or  ready  resort  to 
military  aid  in  execution  of  the  duties  confided  to  civil  officers.  Courage,  rigor,  and  intre- 
pidity are  appropriate  qualities  for  the  civil  serviee  which  the  marshals  of  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  perform,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  their  power  by  extraordinary  means  is  per- 
mitted by  the  law  only  in  extraordinaiy  emergencies. 
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If  It  shall  be  thougfat'tbat  any  occaalon,  at  any  time,  exists  for  instructions  to  the  military 
anthorlties  of  the  United  States,  within  any  of  the  States,  in  connection  with  the  execotion  of 
process  of  courts  of  tlie  United  States,  these  instroctions  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
exigency  then  appearing.  » 

I  am,  sir,  yeiy  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  serrant, 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS, 

Attomeff  Gaurtd. 
Alexander  Magruoer,  Esq., 

United  8tate$  Manhal  Norihern  District  Florida,  St.  Auguitiue,  Fla, 


State  of  Florida,  Executive  Office, 

TuUakauu,  July  13,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislatore  of  the  State  €f  Florida, 
calling  npon  yonr  Excellency  to  place  at  my  disposal  the  military  forces  now  in  tbisf  State 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  civil  law. 

It  is  not  designed  to  nse  the  military  arm  unless  in  cases  where  the  civil  power  is  resisted 
and  found  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  society  that  the  present  military  force  be  retained  for  the  present,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Executive. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HARRISON  REED,  Governor, 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Stateo. 


[Joint  Resolution.] 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  the  marked  hostility  in  our  midst  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  imminent 
anger  exists  of  insunrection,  violence  and  disturbance  of  the  peace:  Therefore, 

Reeolved,  (the  assembly  concurring,)  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  is 
hereby  called  upon,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Florida,  to  order  the  eommandini^  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  render  such  aid  and  assistance  to  preserve  order,  and  maintain  the  law, 
as  the  governor  of  the  State  may  from  time  te  time  require. 
Passed  the  Senate,  July  9,  1868. 

W.  H.  GLEASON, 
Prendent  of  the  Senate  and  Lieutenant  Oooemor, 
Passed  the  assembly,  Juljr  9,  186& 

W.  W.  MOORE, 
Speaker  of  the  AssenMjf* 


Headquarters  Department  op  the  Soitth, 

AUanttt,  Georgia,  August  17,  1868. 

General  Rawlins,  Chirf^  of  Staff,  fFashingUm,  D.  C. : 

When  may  I  expect  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  T  •  •  « 

*  *  *  I  am  awaiting  them  t<f  instruct  commanders  of  districts  and  oommu- 

nicato  with  governors  of  States. 

GEO.  G.  MEADE, 

Major  General  V.  S,  A. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

WoMkimgton,  Amgiut  25, 1H68. 

Geheral  :  lu  reply  to  your  request  for  instraedoDe  relatire  to  the  nse  of  the  troops  under 
joor  oommand  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  Secretaiy  of  War  directs  to  be  fpmished  for 
jon  loformation  and  government  the  enclosed  copies  of  a  letter  of  instractions  to  Brevet 
If^  Oeneral  Bachanan,  commanding  department  of  Lonisiana,  dated  August  10, 1868,  and 
of  B  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  Alexander  Magruder,  esc^.. 
United  States  marshal  northern  district  of  Florida,  dated  August  30,  1868. 

The  letter  to  General  Buchanan  indicates  the  conditions  under  which  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States  may  be  employed  to  suppress  insurrection  against  the  government  of  any 
State,  and  describes  the  duties  of  the  department  commander  in  reference  thereto. 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  marshals  and 
iberiffii  may  command  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  their  respective  districts  or  counties  to 
ezeeote  lawiiil  precepts  issued  to  them  by  competent  authority. 

The  obligation  of  the  military,  (individual  officers  and  soldiers,)  in  common  with  all  citi- 
zens, to  obey  the  summons  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  be  held  subordinate  to  their  para- 
moont  duty  as  members  of  a  permanent  military  body.  Hence  the  troops  can  act  only  in 
thur  proper  organized  capacity,  under  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  immediate 
orders  of  those  officers.  The  officer  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a  i»arshal 
or  sheriff  must  also  judge  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  official  responsibility,  whether  the 
serrice  requinsd  of  him  is  lawful  and  necessary,  and  compatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  bis 
ordinary  military  duties,  and  must  limit  his  action  absolutely  to  proper  aid  in  execution  of  the 
\»!wM  precept  exhibited  to  him  by  the  marshal  or  sheriff. 

If  time  will  permit,  every  demand  from  a  civil  officer  for  military  aid,  whether  it  be  for  the 
cxecation  of  civil  process  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
vith  all  the  material  facts  in  the  case,  for  his  orders ;  and  in  all  cases  the  highest  commander 
whose  orders  can  be  given  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  will  alone  assume  the  responsibility 
of  action. 

By  a  timely  disposition  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their 
Qie,  and  by  their  passive  interposition  between  l)ostile  parties,  danger  of  collision  may  be 
srwted.  Department  commanders,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  their  subordinates,  are  expected, 
in  this  regard,  to  exeroise  upon  their  own  responsibility  a  wise  discretion,  to  the  end  that  in 
•By  event  the  peace  may  be  preserved. 

hj  conunand  of  General  Grant : 

J.  C.  KELTON, 
AtiistmU  Adjutant  Qemral, 

Major  General  George  G.  Meade,  U.  S.  A., 

CmHmmnding  Department  of  the  South,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


HEADQUARTER.S  OP  THE  ArMY,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

ryaehington,  August  25,  1868. 

OnrERiix:  In  addition  to  the  instructions  furnished  you  from  this  office  on  the  10th  of 
Atigost,  1668,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  your  attention  bo  called  to  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  Alexander  Magruder,  esq., 
IlDited  States  marshal  northern  district  of  Florida,  dated  August  20,  1868,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  the  marshals  and  sheriffs  may  command  the  assistance  of  the  troops 
in  their  respective  districts  or  counties,  to  execute  the  lawful  precepts  issued  to  them  by  com- 
petent authority. 

The  obligation  of  the  military,  (individual  officers  and  soldiers,}  in  common  with  all  citi- 
zens, to  obey  the  summons  of  a  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  be  held  subordinate  to  their  para- 
mount duty  as  members  of  a  permanent  military  body.  Hence  the  troops  can  act  only  in 
their  proper  organized  capacity,  under  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  immediate 
orden  of  those  officers.  The  officer  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a  marshal 
or  sheriff  must  also  judge  for  himself,  and  upon  his  own  official  responsibility,  whether  the 
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service  required  of  him  is  lawful  and  nocessary,  and  compatible  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  ordinaiy  military  duties,  aud  must  limit  his  action  absolutely  to  proper  aid  in  ezeci> 
tion  of  the  lawful  precept  exhibited  to  him  by  the  marshal  or  sheriSl 

If  time  will  permit,  every  demand  from  a  civil  officer  for  military  aid,  whether  it  be  for  the 
execution  of  civil  process  or  to  suppress  insurrection,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
with  all  the  material  facts  in  the  case,  for  his  orders ;  and  in  all  cases  ihe  highest  commander 
whose  orders  can  be  given  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  will  alone  assume  the  responsi- 
bility  of  action. 

By  a  timely  disposition  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their 

use,  and  by  their  passive  interposition  between  the  hostile  parties,  danger  of  collision  may  be 

averted.    Department  commanders,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  their  subordinates,  are  expected 

in  this  regard  to  exercise  upon  their  own  responsibility  a  wise  discretion,  to  the  end  that  in 

any  event  the  peace  may  \m  preserved. 

By  command  of  General  Grant : 

J.  C.  KELTON, 

AssisUnt  Adjutant  General, 

Brevet  Major  General  R.  C.  Buchanan, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana^  New  Orleans,  La. 


[Joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee.] 

Resolved  by  the  senate^  (the  house  concurring,)  That  a  joint  select  committee,  to  consist  of 
one  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  house,  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  place  fully 
before  him  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State,  and  urge  upon  him  to  take  steps  to 
give  protection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  September  1,  I86a 


To  His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  StaUs : 

We  have  been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  wait  upon  yon 
and  **  place  fully  before  you  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State,  and  urge  upon  yon 
to  take  steps  to  give  protection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'*  We  now  address  you  in  discharge  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

The  first  thing  required  to  be  done  by  us  is  to  place  before  you  fuUy  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  Tennessee.  To  do  this,  Mr.  President,  would  take  more  time  and  space  than  is 
consistent  with  a  written  communication,  prepared  as  this  necessarily  has  been.  We  can 
only  touch  upon  the  more  prominent  affairs  of  our  State. 

First,  Mr.  President,  you  are  aware  that  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  been  called 
together  in  extra  session,  and  has  not  yet  adjourned.  The  main  object  in  calling*  them  to- 
gether by  the  governor,  as  indicated  in  his  message,  was  that  it  might  pass  laws  for  calling 
out  troops  foathe  protection  of  the  people  against  a  secret  organization  known  as  the  "  Ku 
Klux  Klan,"  which  were  deemed  necessary  by  his  Excellency  to  suppress  such  illegal  asno 
ciation.  In  the  necessity  for  military  protection  in  some  portions  of  that  State  the  le^sla 
ture  and  committee  fully  concur. 

That  there  is  such  an  organization  as  the  "  Ku-Klux  Elan  **  is  now  beyond  question  or 
peradventure.    By  a  recent  publication  made  by  authority,  or  with  the  assent  of  a  distin 
gnished  general  officer.  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  of  the  so-called  "Confederate  States,'*  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  forty  thousand  members  of  this  association  in  Tennessee. 

As  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  organization  they  can  only  be  known  by  their  acts 
and  sayings  while  in  their  masks  and  ghostly  uniforms.  While  thus  engaged  they  take 
out  citizens  and  kill  them — some  by  hanging,  some  by  shooting,  and  some  by  the  slower  and 
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more  oertain  plan  of  whipping,  while  some  are  whipped  not  until  death,  bat  soyerely  and 
disgracefully.  In  Bome  parts  of  the  State  they  are  travelling  at  night  as  often  as  twice  a 
itedc,  and  visiting  the  hooses  of  Union  men  and  federal  aoldieTs,  some  of  whom  they  kill, 
othsn  they  whip  and  order  from  the  country  on  the  pain  of  being  killed  if  they  do  not  leave, 
wfaiJe  others  are  ordered  under  promise  of  violenee  if  they  remain  after  being  warned  to 
depart  This  is  carried  on  by  greater  or  less  numbers,  according  as  the  objects  to  be  effected 
OD  the  particd^  night  are  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  They  rarely  appear  in  their  masks 
or  anifonDs  in  daylight.  It  is  the  night  when  they  mostly  travel  and  perpetrate  their  acts  of 
Tiolence  and  bloodshed.  The  most  peaceably,  orderly,  quiet  and,  we  may  say,  the  most 
exemplary  members  of  the  church  are  not  exempt  from  their  midnight  visits,  and  are  the 
objects  of  their  personal  violence.  Instances  are  known  where  the  most  orderly  and  pious 
men  of  a  neighborhood  have  been  waked  from  their  slumbers  and  beaten  by  them  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  political  sentiments.  Murdecs  are  common,  particularly  among  the 
colored  people,  agiunst  whom  the  "  Klan"  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  and  mortal  hatred. 

Many  colored  people  have  been  whipped— some  of  them  badly,  and  some  until  they  have 
died  firom  its  effects ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  murdered  for  no  other  reason  or  offence 
thftn  their  political  opinions  and  sentiments. 

Many  people  who  had  hired  for  the  year,  or  engaged  to  work  for  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
Imve  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  for  their  personal  safety  and  flee  ibr  their  lives, 
leariDg  their  employers  or  their  crops.  And  unless  something  be  done  for  their  relief  they 
cuuot  go  home,  and  will  of  course  lose  their  earnings,  with  starvation  in  the  gloomy  future 
for  themselves  and  families. 

In  the  class  of  cases  above  there  is  no  excuse  or  palliation  for  the  wrongs  perpetrated  oa 
tbe  citizens.  But  there  is  another  class  of  cases  where  the  *'  Klan "  takes  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  where,  although  there  is  no  justification,  there  are  circumstances  of  alleged 
pftUistJon.  These  are  where  a  murder  has  been  committed  under  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion, as  in  the  ease  of  young  Bicknell,  in  the  county  of  Maury.  He  was  foully  murdered, 
uid  the  guilty  agent  was  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities,  lodged  in  jail,  and  afterwards  by 
the  "  Klan"  taken  out  and  hung.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  but  that 
was  no  justification  to  those  who  hung  him  without  triaL  There  are  some  other  cases  where 
tlwj  have  hung  men  for  an  alleged  crime.  These  cases  we  mention  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  sent  here  to  place  before  your  excellency  ''  the  present  condition  of  affairs  '*  in  our  State. 
These  parties  should  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  law.  It  is  true  in  some  of  these 
cases,  it  is  said,  and  the  fact  may  be,  that  the  guilt  of  the  party  is  beyond  question  or  doubt. 
Assume  this  to  be  so,  as  we  concede  it  to  be  in  some  of  the  cases  where  they  have  hung  the 
offender,  it  is  the  more  oertain  that  they  will  be  convicted  and  punished.  These  cases  of 
pnnishment  for  crime  are  referred  to  by  the  friends  of  the  order  to  justify  its  existence  when 
they  sie  assailed  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise. 

We  will  further  add  that  most,  if  not  all,  persons  engaged  in  these  violations  of  law,  and 
who  belong  to  the  **  Klan,"  so  far  as  known,  were  enemies  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  civil  war.  But  we  are  able  to  state,  and  do  so  with  pleasure,  that 
many  of  the  "  confederate  soldiers  and  officers,"  who  fought  gallantly  during  the  war,  dis- 
approre  of  and  condemn  the  '*  Klan  "  and  its  acts  of  unprovoked  violence. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  acts  of  this  organisation.  Their  object,  they  say,  is  to 
OTertaTu  the  State  government  of  Tennessee,  and  many  of  them  declare  that  they  are  now 
as  willing  to  fight  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rdiellion. 

The  more  discreet  ones  of  them,  however,  do  not  say  "government "  in  this  connection, 
bat  say  the  "Yankees." 

Many  of  them  decktre  the  State  government  of  Tennessee  is  illegal,  and  they  have  legally 
a  right  to  resist  and  even  to  overturn  it.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  masses,  but  finds  advo- 
cates In  distinguished  men,  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  forming  the  late  so-called  Con- 
federate States . 

Beaistance  to  the  government  of  Tennessee  and  the  laws  passed  by  her  legislature  since  the 
var  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  as  criminal  as  to  attempt  to  overthrow  or  resist  the 
toremmeot  asd  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  Stato  in  the  Union. 
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Bat  it  may  be  said  the  courts  can  punish  these  offenders,  and  therefore  no  roilitaiy  force  is 
necessary.  To  this  we  reply  thai  as  a  fact  no  one  in  any  of  the  counties  of  Tennessee,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  ever  been  tried  or  punished  for  any  of  the  offences 
or  cases  of  offences  mentioned  above.  And  so  long  as  public  opinion  remains  as  it  is,  none 
will  be,  especially  in  those  counties  where  the  order  is  numerous,  ^o  person  dare  prosecute, 
for  if  he  should  his  life  would  be  endangered  thereby.  People  are  apprehensive  that  shouts 
they  prosecute  they  would  be  murdered  *by  the  "Klan."  Indeed,  they  tell  persons  upon 
whom  they  inflict  violence  that  if  they  should  know  any  of  them  and  disclose  it,  they  will 
t>e  killed.  With  this  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension  no  one  will  prosecute.  Hence  the  civil 
authorities  are  powerless. 

Again,  should  any  one  have  the  courage  and  firmness  to  appear  before  the  grand  juries, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  an  indictment  would  be  found.  Few  grand  juries,  it  is  appie- 
hended,  have  none  of  the  "Klan"  on  them ;  enough,  at  least,  is  generally  there  to  defeat  an 
indictment. 

As  they  go  in  masks  and  disguises  it  is  not  known  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  the  order,  and 
hence  they  get  on  juries  and  defeat  the  laws,  if,  perchance,  any  of  them  should  be  known 
and  prosecuted. 

'  The  committee  will,  in  this  connection,  state,  as  a  fact,  that  when  the  present  legislature 
net  in  regular  session  in  October  last,  they  were  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  in  a  spirit  of  lib- 
erality substantially  repealed  the  military  laws  passed  by  their  immediate  predecessors,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  promises  made  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  them  politi- 
cally that  soldiers  were  unnecessary.  In  this,  they  regret  to  say,  they  were  disappointed,  for 
no  sooner  was  the  law  repealed  and  soldiers  discharged  than  this  '*Ku-Klux  Klan"  sprang 
up  in  Tennessee  and  commenced  thbir  midnight  travels  and  depredations. 

The  "present  condition  of  affairs,"  as  given  above,  is  sustained  by  the  sworn  testimony 
taken  before  the  committee  of  military  affairs  of  the  legislatnre  of  Tennessee,  of  witnesses 
from  various  counties  in  that  State,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  several  observations  of  the 
committee  and  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Tennessee  troubles. 

We  regret,  Mr.  President,  not  being  able  to  furnish  you  with  a  printed  copy  of  that  report 
and  the  testimony  on  which  it  is  based.  When  we  lefl  Nashville  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  and  we  were  unable  to  procure  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  our  instructions,  which  is  "to  urge  upon  you  to  take 
steps  to  give  protection  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  under  the  pn>- 
visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  we  now  respectfully  do.  Not 
because  we  believe,  as  the  legislature  and  governor  believe,  that  that  State  is  unable  to  over- 
come by  military  force  the  opposition  to  the  State  government  there  and  the  "  Ka-Klax 
Klan,"  and  punish  the  offenders,  but  because  they  (the  legislature)  and  we  deem  it  better 
to  have  federal  troops  there  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  suppress  any  riots  or 
insurrections  that  might  be  attempted  or  occur. 

Federal  troops  are  preferred  on  another  ground.  They  have  no  local  personal  likes  or  dis- 
likes to  influence  them  to  commit  wrongs  qn  the  peaceable  citizens,  nor  be  subject  them- 
selves, afier  discharge  from  the  service,  to  wrongs  and  outrages  for  having  been  in  the  State 
military  service. 

Further,  this  "  Klan  "  threaten  that  no  more  elections  shall  be  held  in  Tennessee  in  coun- 
ties where  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  it.  If  this  should  be  the  principle  upon  which 
they  act  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  force,  then  probably  no  election  could  be  held  in  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  republicans  in  the  counties  where  they  have  the  numericiJ  strength  might 
drive  the  conservatives  from  the  polls. 

What  we  desire  is  a  sufficient  force  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  holding  elections,  so  that 
every  man  who  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  may  exercise  it,  no  difference  for 
whom  or  for  what  party  he  may  choose  to  vote. 

That  this  is  the  determination  of  the  "  Klan"  is  evidenced  by  their  continued  night  travels, 
and  their  saying  to  the  Union  men,  as  well  white  as  colored,  that  they  shall  not  vote  unless 
they  exercise  the  privolege  in  a  particular  way.  They  are  disarming  the  white  and  colored 
men  wherever  they  can. 
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The  legisUitare  hoped  that  the  numbers  of  the  "  Klon'*  would  decrease,  and  that  their 
ontragofl  would  diminish ;  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  It  has  delayed  action,  having  a 
welUfoonded  hope  and  expectation  that  the  efforts  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguished 
reprosentatiTe  men,  who  pledged  their  honest  endeavors  to  effect  as  far  as  possible  such  a 
deflinble  result.  Their  efforts  thus  far  have,  although  well  intended,  been  crowned  with  no 
beaefidsl  results.  On  the  contrary,  their  members  and  yiolence  in  many  localities  are  on 
the  incresse.  Nothing  is  therefore  left  but  to  resort  to  the  militaiy,  and  the  legislature  pre- 
fer, for  the  reasons  above  stated,  that  federal  instead  of  State  troops  be  used. 

We,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  respectfully  urge  that  you  send, 
u early  as  practicable,  (the  sooner  the  better,)  a  sufficient  federal  force  to  that  State  to  aid 
the  dTil  authorities ;  to  act  witk  them  in  suppressing  these  wrongs,  and  bringing  to  trial  the 
faiHtj  parties,  giving  assurance  to  all  that  the  laws  will  be  enforced,  crime  punished,  and 
protectJoD  extended  to  such  officers  and  cltisens  as  may  attempt  to  execute  the  laws  or  prose- 
ente  for  their  violation.  « 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  sending  us  to  make  the  request  we  have,  did  so  upon  the 
gronsd  that  she  is  part  of  the  great  American  Union,  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon government,  enjojingits  benefits  and  blessings,  and  that  they  were  asking  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  which  they  believe  they  had  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
expect. 

We  respectfully  request  as  early  an  answer  from  your  Excellency  as  it  is  convenient  fo- 
yoa  to  give  it,  for  the  reason  ^hat  the  legislature  have  adopted  a  resolution  fixing  Monday 
Bezt  as  the  day  of  adjournment,  and  it  is  important  for  them  to  know  the  result  of  our  applir 
cation  before  that  time. 

Hoping  a  favorable  result  to  our  application,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servants, 

WM.  H.  WISENER, 

On  the  part  of  the  SiiutU, 

THOS.  A.  HAMILTON, 
J.  H.  AGEE, 

On  the  part  of  the  House, 


War  Department,  WashingUm  CUy,  SepUmber  11,  1868. 

GsRTLEMEV:  YouT  Communication  of  this  date  to  the  President,  representing  the  present 
conditioa  of  affairs  in  Tennessee,  and  urging  the  President  to  take  steps  to  give  protection 
to  the  law-abiding  eitisens  of  that  State,  together  with  the  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature, 
^dei  which  you  were  appointed,  have  been  referred  to  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
coaunanding  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  for  his  information. 

Major  General  Thomas  has  also  been  directed  to  report,  without  unnecessary  delay,  what 
■military  force,  in  addition  to  that  now  under  his  command,  will  be  required  to  enable  him  to 
give  all  the  necessary  aid  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Tennessee  to  execute  the  laws,  preserve 
^  peace,  and  protect  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  that  State.  Upon  receipt  of  General 
Thonas*8  report,  the  necessary  military  force  will  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Ilie  President  instructs  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  communication,  that  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States  will  be  employed  whenever  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
tbe  dril  government  of  Tennessee  against  lawless  violence,  and  enable  that  government  to 
tteeote  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  protect  the  law-abiding  citi2sens. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  vexy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 

To  the  Hons  Wm.  H.  Wisener,  T.  A.  Hamilton,  and  J.  H.  Aoee, 

Joini  Selea  Committee  qf  the  Let(i$lat¥re  of  TeiMu$9ee, 

21  Ab 
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War  Department, 
WasMngioH  Citff,  SepUmber  11, 1868. 

General  :  Messrs.  William  H.  Wisener,  T.  A.  Hamilton,  and  J.  H.  Agee,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  legislatore  of  Tennessee,  liave  waited  upon  the  President,  represented  to 
him  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Tennessee,  and  nrged  him  to  take  steps  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  that  State.  A  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  under  which 
the  committee  was  appointed,  and  of  a  written  communication  from  the  committee  to  the 
President,  are  furnished  herewith  for  your  information. 

Yon  will  please  report,  without  unnecessary  delay,  what  force,  in  addition  to  that  now 
under  your  command,  will  be  required  to  enable  you  to  giye  all  necessary  aid  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  Tennessee  to  execute  the  laws,  preserve  the  peace,  and  protect  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  that  State. 

The  instructions  heretofore  given  from  this  department  are  deemed  sufficient  for  your  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  purpose  of  those  instructions  to  confer  upon  yon  all  the  power  which 
the  laws  allow,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  you  exercise,  within  the  limits  of  yoar 
lawful  authority,  full  discretion  in  your  action,  to  the  end  that,  in  any  event,  the  peace  ma/ 
be  preserved. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  80HOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  ffar» 

Major  Qeneral  George  H.  Thomas, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  CumberlantL 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Louisville,  Xf.,  September  17,  1868. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  fronf  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  the  11th  instant,  and  a  copy  of  General  Order  No.  65,  from  these  headquarten, 
containing  instructions  to  me  to  give  aid  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
To  enable  me  to  make  the  report  required  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  have 
to  request  you  to  inform  me  as  to  the  localities  in  which  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws 
exists,  and  the  degree  of  the  same,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  number  of  troops 
required  to  sustain  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  H.  THOMAS, 
Major  Qeneral  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 
His  Excellency  William  G.  Brownlow, 

Qovemor  of  lennessee,  KnoxviUep  Tenneegee, 


State  op  Tennessee,  Executiyb  Department, 

Knoxville,  September  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  covering 
Secretary  Schofield's  order  to  you  of  the  11th  instant,  and  also  General  Orden  No.  65  ia 
reprint. 

The  counties  in  which  troops  will  be  needed  are  Sumner,  Robertson,  Montgomery,  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Marshall,  Davidson,  Dyer,  Obion,  Gibson,  Hardlman,  Wayne,  Shelby,  Tipton, 
Fayette,  Madison,  Bedford,  Rutherford,  GilcK,  and  Maury. 

I  think  one  company  in  each  county  will  be  sufficient.  The  presence  of  federal  troops  in 
each  county  named  will  quiet  things,  whereas  the  presence  of  State  militia  would  exasperate 
them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  '*  the  degree  of  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  laws"  in  the  several 
localities.  For  a  better  idea  of  this  than  I  can  give  you,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  the  subject  of  disturbances  in  Tennessee,  and  also  to  General  Carlins' 
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showing  of  the  mnrden  eommitted  in  Tennessee  daring  the  hist  few  months;  both  of  which 
70a  doubtless  have  at  command. 

It  is  proper,  howerer,  to  say  that  the  difficnlty  is  greater  in  some  counties  than  in  others, 
AxnoQg  these  may  be  named  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Maury,  Gibson,  Obion,  Giles,  and  Fayette. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain  yonr  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  O.  BROWNLOW, 

Govenior,  8fc. 
Mi^r  General  George  H.  Thomas,  Commanding, 

HtadqmarttTB  Departmeut  of  the  Cumberland^  Louisville,  Kff* 


Headquarters  Department  op  the  Cumberland, 

LouisvUU,  Kjf,,  September^  1868. 

Geiteral:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  11th  instant, 
coTering  copies  of  the  communication  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Tennessee  legislature 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  your  communication  to  said  committee.  Referring 
to  tlimt  portion  of  your  letter  to  me  requiring  a  report,  '*  without  unnecessary  delay,  of  what 
fbroa*  in  addition  to  that  now  under  my  command,  will  be  required  to  enable  me  to  give  the 
noceeaary  aid  required  to  sustain  the  civil  authorities  of  Tennessee;**  and  to  that  portion  of 
yonr  letter  to  the  committee  which  states  that  "  upon  receipt  of  General  Thomas's  report  the 
neoeasazy  military  force  will  be  placed  at  my  disposal,**  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 
Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  I  addressed  his  excellency  Grovemor  Brownlow,  requesting  him 
to  inform  me  of  die  localities  in  which  troops  would  be  required,  and  the  degree  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  enforcing  the  laws  in  those  localities.  His  reply  has  been  received  this  day,  and 
that,  in  connection  with  my  own  opinions,  based  on  official  information  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  this  State,  justifies  me  in  requesting  you  to  send  me  one  regiment  of  infantry  for  the  duty 
required.  You  will  please  direct  it  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  headquarters  of  the  regiment, 
with  three  companies,  to  Columbia,  Maury  county,  and  one  company  each  to  the  county  seats 
of  the  following  named  counties :  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Wayne,  Bedford,  Rutherford, 
and  Giles. 

The  troops  should  bring  with  them  complete  camp  equipage.  The  above-named  counties 
aie  all  in  Middle  Tennessee.  It  is  my  intention  to  distribute  the  45th  infantry  through  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  and  the  25th  infantry  through  West  Tennessee.  These  are  all  the 
troopa  now  in  Tennessee.  The  2d  infantry,  now  in  Kentucky,  should  be  kept  there,  as 
the  present  state  of  excitement  caused  by  the  political  canvass,  and  resistance  to  the  United 
States  civil  officers  now  existing,  require  their  presence. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  national  election  in  November  the  additional  troops  now  called 

for  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  H.  THOMAS, 

Major  General  United  Statee  Armff,  Commanding, 

Brerel  Mi^or  General  John  M.  Schopield, 

SecrOary  of  fFar,  Waakington,  D.  C. 


War  Department, 

Woihington  City,  SepUmber  12, 1868. 
[Extract.] 
General:  •#•#♦•• 

I  beg  leave,  in  this  connection,  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  importance  to  this  department 
of  having  a  report,  in  each  case,  from  the  military  commander  who  may  have  been  called  on 
for  troops  to  aid  a  civil  officer,  so  that  the  President  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing in  so  delicate  a  matter  upon  the  request  of  the  civil  officer  alone.    I  may  also  add  that 
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in  all  ordinary  cases  ihereqnest  for  the  President's  order  is  only  a  formality  required  by  the 

law.   If  his  orders  are  actnally  given,  in  any  case  they  must  be  based,  at  least  mainly,  upon 

the  opinion  and  recommendation,  or  statement  of  facts  of  the  department  commander.     la 

all  plain  cases,  unless  there  is  ample  time  to  send  here  for  instructions,  the  President's  orders 

may  very  well  be  anticipated  by  the  department  commander.    And,  in  doubtful  casea,  the 

President  ought  to  have  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  commander  before  giving  his  orders. 

Tou  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  if  in  your  judgment  such  aid  is  necessary,  to 

render  to  the  United  States  marshal  in  Kentucky  the  military  aid  asked  for  in  his  letter  to 

you,  dated  September  3,  1868. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Major  General  Oeorgb  H.  Thomas, 

CwMMmding  Department  of  the  Cumberiand,  Louisville,  Ky, 


Enrolled  joint  resolution  and  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander- 

in*ehief  of  the  army. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  general  assembly  that  in  many  portions  of 
the  State  the  civil  authorities  have  not  yet  assumed  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices  under  the  present  State  government,  in  consequence  of  resignation  in  some  cases, 
and  want  of  time  to  qualify  in  others.  And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  such 
civil  organization  in  many  of  the  counties  in  this  State,  the  laws  are  neither  respected  nor 
obeyed ;  and  violence  has  been  committed  in  many  cases  upon  human  life ;  numbers  of  peace- 
able men  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  h3mes,  others  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate  from 
the  State ;  society  is  fast  verging  to  a  state  of  anarchy ;  officers  have  been  intimidated  from 
a  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  others  have  been  forced  to  resign  and  vacate  their  offices ; 
these  and  many  ether  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed,  growing  out  of  the  delay  in 
perfecting  the  proper  civil  organizations  as  aforesaid.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  people  and 
society  generally,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  cause  of  peace,  law 
and  order  in  this  State,  require  the  immediate  protection  of  an  armed  force,  to  be  detailed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  in  such  portions 
of  the  State  as  may  be  hereafter  designated.  In  view  of  the  approaching  exciting  election, 
and  the  absence  of  the  usual  legal  restraints  thrown  around  the  people  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  necessity  for  such  protection  as  aforesaid,  it  is  therefore  hereby  resolved  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Alabama — 

1st.  That  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  detail  a  sufficient  force  for  this  State  to  secure  such  protection  as  is 
indicated  above. 

2d.  That  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  senate  and  three  from  the 
house,  to  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  each  house,  with  authority  to  proceed  to 
Washington  city  to  lay  this  application  before  the  President  and  to  negotiate  all  the  neces- 
sary details. 

3d.  That  his  excellency  William  H.  Smith,  governor  of  Alabama,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
respectfully  requested  to  act  as  a  member  of  said  committee,  and  to  proceed  to  Washington 
city  with  full  authority  to  represent  Alabama  in  the  premises. 

Approved  September  22,  1868. 

Referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for  consideration  and  action. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
September  28, 1808. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  September  29, 1868. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Major  General  George  G.  Meade,  commanding  department  of  the 
Sooifa,  for  his  action  under  the  instructions  from  this  department  transmitted  to  General 
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Meade  An^^ost  25, 1868.  It  was  the  parpose  of  thoee  instrnctions  to  confer  upon  the  depart* 
ment  commander  all  the  authority  which  the  laws  allow ;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President 
that,  within  the  limits  of  his  lawful  anthoritj,  Major  treneral  Meade  exercise  full  discretion 
in  hisi  action,  to  the  end  that  in  any  event  the  peace  may  be  preserred. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD. 

.  Secrttary  of  War, 

Headquarters  'op  the  Armt, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 

WaskimgUm,  September  U9,  1868. 

Respectfully  transmitted  to  Miyor  General  Meade,  commanding  department  of  the  South, 
for  his  guidance. 
Bj  command  of  General  Grant : 

E.  D.  TO  WN8BND, 
Assistant  AdjtUaut  Oemerml, 


War  Department, 
Washington  Ctty,  StpUmber  14,  1368. 

Oehkral:  Tour  communication  of  September  1,  enclosing,  for  the  information  of  the 
Prendent,  a  communication  from  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  making  application  for  troops, 
and  joar  psply  thereto,  and  a  copy  of  your  Circular  No.  2,  of  September  1,  have  been  received. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  southern  States  at  this  time  renders  it  necessaiy  for  the  aimy 
to  do  all  that  the  laws  allow  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  meze  presence  of  troops  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 

Am  it  18  generally  lawful  and  proper  for  the  military  conmiander  to  send  his  troops  wher- 
ever be  may  apprehend  a  necessity  for  their  use,  it  is  much  better  thus  to  prevent  such  neces* 
Bty  than  to  wait  until  it  has  actually  arisen. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  you  exercise  within  the  limits  of  your  lawful  authority 
foil  dlacretion  in  your  action,  to  the  end  that  in  any  event  peace  may  be  preserved. 


I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretarff  of  War, 
Brevet  Major  General  Buchanan, 

Cammamding  Department  of  Louisiana, 


TELEGRAMS. 


New  Orleans,  September  11, 1868. 

Major  General  JNO.  M  SCHOPIELD,  Secretary  of  War : 

There  will  be  a  large  torch-light  procession  here  to-morrow  night,  in  which  many  colored 
men  will  participate.  Intense  ezdtement  over  the  proposed  demonstration  exists,  which 
loffoea  me  to  request  that  general  commanding  be  instructed  to  dispose  the  troops  at  his 
command  to  prevent  an  aasault,  which  may  result  in  a  wide-spread  and  general  destruction 
•f  life  and  proper^. 

EDWARD  HATCH, 
Bvi,  Maj.  Gen,,  Com,  Bureau  R,,  F.,  If  A.  L, 
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War  Departbcent, 
Washington  City,  SepUmber  12,  1868. 
Breyet  Major  General  £*D  Hatca, 

Assistant  Commissioner  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  New  Orleans,  La.  : 

Your  despatch  of  jesterdaj,  relatire  to  apprehended  trouble  to-night,  has  been  receiTod, 
and  the  iDatnictions  you  suggest  hare  been  sent  to  the  commanding  general. 

J.  M.  8CH0FIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 


War  Departbcent,  Adjutant  Gpjteral's  Ofpice, 

Washington  City,  September  12,  1868. 
To  the  Commanding  General, 

Department  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  La, : 

Brevet  Major  General  Hatch,  assistant  commisslener  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  reports 
that  there  is  danger  of  an  assault  upon  a  torch-light  procession  in  New  Orleans  to-night. 

You  will  so  dispose  and  employ  the  troops  under  your  command  as  to  prevent  such  aaaault 
and  preserve  the  peace. 
Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  despatch. 
Bj  command  of  General  Grant: 

J.  C.  KBLTON, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Genermi, 


New  Orleans,  September  12,  1868. 
Bvt  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Kelton, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General : 

Despatch  received.  There  is  no  danger,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  assault  upon  the  prooea- 
sion  to-night.  The  danger  is  that  the  negroes  will  commence  a  riot,  and  that  the  public 
property  may  possibly  be  destroyed.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  protect  it,  and  shall  ase 
all  of  my  disposable  troops  for  the  purpose.  Am  I  to  interfere  any  further  than  this  ?  The 
governor  has  not  asked  for  assistance. 

BOBT.  C.  BUCHAKAN, 
Bvt,  Mej,  Gen,  Commanding 


Hon.  Secretary  op  War  :  / 

New  Orleans,  October  20, 1868. 

Sir  :  To  preserve  order  and  prevent  collisions,  the  presence  of  two  more  regiments  in 

Louisiana  before  the  presidential  election  is  desirable.    Can  I  have  them  T 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 

Brevet  Major  General 


Adjutant  General's  Ofpice, 

Washington,  October  22,  1868. 
Major  General  A.  C.  Gillem,  U.  S.  A.,  Vieksburg,  Mississippi : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  you  will  send  to  Louisiana,  for  temporary  service, 
all  the  troops  you  can  spare  from  Mississippi.  Communicate  with  Greneral  Rousseau,  and 
direct  the  troops  to  their  destination  as  he  may  indicate.  Acknowledge  receipt  of  this  and 
report  your  action  by  telegraph.  Did  you  receive  despatch  of  20th  instant  from  Secretary  of 
War  on  this  subject  f 
By  command  of  General  Grant. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  October  34,  18G8. 
Major  General  E.  D.  Townsend  : 

Yoar  telegram  of  the  22d  receiTed  to-day.  I  will  send  GenerU  Ronsseaii,  fiye  or  six  com- 
panies. Have  asked  bim  where  they  shall  be  sent.  Will  afford  all  possible  assistance. 
The  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  answered  on  the  22d  instant. 

ALYAN  C.  GILLEM, 

Bm9t  Major  Generml» 


New  Orleans,  La.,  October  26,  1868. 
General  J.  M.  ScHOFiELD,  Seeniary  of  War : 

I  have  receiyed  the  following  official  commnnication,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  from  the 
goremor  of  LooisiaDa,  and  ask  for  instmetions  in  the  premises : 


«• 


General  :  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  civil  authorities  in  the  parishes  of  Orleans, 
Jefferson,  and  St.  Bernard  are  unable  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  lives  and  pro|ABrty 
of  tlie  people.  The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  organization  of  militia  in  this  State  strips 
me  of  all  power  to  sustain  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
appeal  to  you  to  take  charge  of  the  peace  of  these  parishes  and  use  your  forces  to  that  end. 
*'  If  you  respond  favorably  to  my  request,  I  will  at  once  order  the  sheriff  and  police  forces 
to  report  to  yon  for  orders. 

**  Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


"Major  Genera]  L.  H.  RpusSEAU, 

'*  Commanding  Departmont  of  LouUiana," 


«'  H.  C.  WARMOTH, 

'*  Governor  of  Loni$iana, 


L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brooet  Major  Oeneral,  Commanding, 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  October  27,  1868. 
BieTet  Msjor  General  L.  H.  Rousseau, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana,  Nete  Orleans,  Louisiana : 

Your  despatch  of  the  twenty-sixth,  forwarding  a  message  from  the  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  asking  instructions,  has  been  received.  You  are  authorized  and  expected  to  take 
soch  action  as  may  be  neceesaiy  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  citizens. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  Ifar, 
Transmitted  by  command  of  General  Grant. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


New  Orleans,  La.,  October  2S,  1868. 
To  Hon.  J.  M.  SCBOPIELD,  Secretary  of  War ; 
Your  despatch  of  October  27,  1868,  is  received. 

Lost  night  passed  off  quiet,  and  all  is  quiet  now — ^  p.  m.  I  have  prevailed  on  the  board 
of  polios  commissioners  to  appoint  General  Steedman  chief  of  police.  The  appointment 
gives  general  satisfaction  and  calms  the  public  mind.    I  think  I  can  keep  the  peace. 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General,  Commanding^ 
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New  Orleans,  Oetobtr  29, 18G8. 
To  Hod.  J.  M.  Schofield,  Secretary  of  War : 

■  By  an  act  of  the  last  leg^slatare,  the  organisation  of  a  metropolitan  police  force  for  the 
parishes  of  Orleans,  Jefferson  and  Saint  Bernard,  to  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
district  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  was  authorized  and  is  now  acting.  Vesterdaj'. 
under  the  city  charter,  the  major  and  common  council  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  police 
force,  claiming  that  the  charter  had  not  been  repealed,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize a  police  force  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  They  appointed  General  Steed  man  cfaioF 
of  this  police.  He  will  resign  the  appointment  by  the  police  commissionera,  and  will  not  ac- 
cept that  made  by  the  mayor  a^d  council. 

I  have  no  time  nor  inclination,  nor  do  I  think  it  my  province,  to  decide  these  legal  ques- 
tions. We  shall  probably  have  rival  police  forces  to-day.  I  wish  instructions  in  the  follow- 
ing contingencies,  viz :  First,  should  these  police  forces  come  into  collision,  when,  if  at 
all,  am  I  to  interpose  ?  Second,  should  there  be  no  collission,  is  it  my  duty  to  intermeddle  ? 
Time  is  pressing.    Please  send  a  prompt  reply.    Last  night  passed  off  quiet,  and  all  is  quiet 

now. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU. 

Brevet  Major  Geiicrai,  Commanding. 


War  Drpartmemt, 
Waohington  City,  October  29,  1868. 
Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rousseau, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana,  New  OrJeani,  Louisiana  : 

L  have  received  your  despatch  of  this  date,  referring  to  the  organization  of  rival  police 
foroes  in  New  Orleans,  and  asking  instructions.  It  is  impossible  to  give  instrnctions  ia 
detail  from  this  distance  in  the  short  time  allowed.  You  already  have  ample  authority  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  you  must  take  the  responsibility  of  action. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 

[Unofficial.] 

War  Departiiemt, 

Washington  CUy^  October  89,  1868. 

Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rosseau, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisianaf  New  Orleans  Louisiana  : 

Referring  to  your  despatch  of  this  date,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  cannot  be  exempted  from 
responsibility  of  judgment  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  rival  police  organizations  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  your  duty  to  support  the  lawful  police ;  or,  if  necessary,  you  may  tempora- 
rily replace  it  by  your  troops.  But  you  cannot  lawfully  recognize  and  support  an  unlawful 
organization.  It  looks  to  me  at  this  distance  as  if  your  troops  would  be  a  good  temporary 
substitute  for  both  the  rival  police  forces,  but  of  that  you  must  judge. 

J.  M.  SCHQFIELD. 

Secretary  of  War, 

New  Orleahs,  October  39, 1868. 
Hon.  J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Secretary  of  War: 
The  proclamation  which  follows  this  was  issued  by  me  yesterday: 

'*  Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

"States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
"  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  October  28,  18^ 
"  To  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana : 

" Fellow  Citizens:  I  have  received  instructions  from  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  gt>od  order,  and  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens.  As  the  city  is  quiet  to-day  I  think  it  a  proper  time  to  make 
the  above  announcement,  and  to  call  upon  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  aid  me  hereafter  in 
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Tjlng  out  theeo  iDBtnictioiu,  and  to  that  end  earnestly  request  to  refrain  from  assembling 
in  larg<e  bodies  on  the  streets ;  to  avoid  exciting  conversation  and  other  causes  of  irritation  and 
excitement,  and  to  pnrsne  their  ordinary  avocations  as  usnal.  The  police  force  of  the  city 
ha*  been  reorganised,  and  inefficient  members  liaye  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  others 
^pointed  in  their  places,  and  General  J.  B.  Steedman  is  appointed  chief  of  police,  pro  tern., 
bj  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 

**€reneral  Steedman  and  his  police  force  will  be  supported  by  the  military,  and  assurauee  is 
giTen  alike  to  the  peaceful  and  the  lawless,  that  everything  at  my  command,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  ukj  ability,  will  be  used  in  the  endeavor  to  obey  these  instructions.  For  the  present,  polili- 
cml  prooessions  and  patrolling  the  streets  by  armed  men  are  prohibited. 

"LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
'*  Brevet  Major  GtnenUt  Commanding  DeparemetUJ'* 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  Qtueralf  Commandimg, 


New  Orleans,  (ktobtr  29,  1858. 
Hoti.  J.  M.  SCHOriELD,  Secretarff  of  War: 

The  mayor  of  New  Orleans  has  appointed  a  chief  of  police,  who  has  demanded  a  surrender 
by  the  legally  constituted  authorities.  I  ask  that  General  Rousseau  be  instructed  to  maintain 
the  latter  in  possession,  and  to  repress  any  violent  efforts  to  enforce  such  suirender  made  by 
the  i^poiatee  of  the  mayor,  backed  as  I  believe  he  will  be  by  the  mob. 

H.  C.  WARMOTH,  Govtrnor. 


New  Orleans,  October  30,  1868. 
Hon.  J.  M.  SCBOFIELD,  Secretary  of  War : 

The  city  is  perlectly  quiet  after  a  quiet  night.  The  Metropolitan  Police  are  still  in  office. 
General  Steedman  will  not  resign  until  after  your  answer  to  this  despatch.  As  soon  as  he 
Ttf  igns  the  mayor's  police  will  take  possession,  and  in  my  opinion  there  will  be  no  resist- 
ance made  by  the  Metropolitans.  Your  instructions  of  yesterday  do  not  answer  several  ques- 
tioiia  of  my  despatch  specifically.  Please  inform  me  whether  I  must  interfere  in  case  there 
is  no  collision  and  no  breach  of  the  peace.  The  question  of  right,  I  understand,  is  now 
before  the  courts  on  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the  mayor.  On  all  sides  the  feeling  towards 
the  military  is  very  friendly,  and  the  earnest  desire  that  this  shall  continue  prompts  mo  to  ask 
the  specific  instructions  above. 

LOVELL  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  Oeaeral  U,  8,  A.,  Commanding, 


Executive  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  31,  1868. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lovell  II.  Rousseau, 

Commanding  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans: 

Ton  are  expected  and  authorized  to  take  all  legitimate  steps  necessary  and  proper  to  pre- 
Tent  breaches  of  the  peace  or  hostile  collisions  between  citizens.  Questions  relating  to  the 
aril  polity  of  the  State  must  be  left  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  consideration  and  settle 
ment.  The  object  is  to  preserve  peace  and  restore  civil  government  to  the  people,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution. 

Yoa  are  referred  to  instructions  heretofore  given,  which  are  deemed  full  and  ample  for  all 

jnat  and  lawful  purposes. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

TzaDsmitted  by  command  of  General  Grant.    Acknowledge  receipt 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
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War  Department, 

WaskingUm'Ciiff,  OdoberSl,  1868. 
To  Goyernor  Waamoth,  New  OrUaug,  La.: 

For  answer  to  yoar  despnteh  of  the  29th  yott  are  referred  to  a  telegram  from  the  President 
to  General  Roiuseaa  of  this  date. 

J.  M.  80HOFIELD, 

Seentary  ^  War, 


Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

(States  op  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,) 

New  Orleans,  Louiiiana,  Oeiober  31,  1868. 

To  General  J.  M.  SchopieLD,  Secretary  of  War,   Washington,  D*  C. : 

Lost  night  was  qaiet,  and  all  qniet  to-day.  I  belieTe  the  trouble  is  over.  The  police  mud- 
dle is  i^conrt.  Having  met  the  representatives  of  the  press  last  night  in  a  body,  I  am  satis- 
fied thej  will  endeavor  to  allay  the  exciteikient.  The  tone  of  the  newspapers  this  morning 
is  generally  temperate  and  conservative.  I  have  veiy  little  apprehension  of  collision  oa 
election  day.  The  late  lawless  acts,  with  few  exceptions,  were  the  work  of  email  parties, 
and  could  not  be  prevented,  except  by  the  police,  which  was  worthless,  composed  as  it  was 
of  about  230  negroes  and  about  130  whites. 

The  negroes  are  dismissed  and  a  aew  force  organized  of  about  500  stout,  courageous  white 
men. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General  (/.  S,  Army,  Commanding^ 


Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

(States  op  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,) 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Novemier  2,  1868. 

To  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C: 

All  quiet  last  night  and  to-day,  and  I  expect  no  trouble  to-morrow. 
The  registration  records  of  the  first  ward  were  lawlessly  destroyed  last  night.    Three  and 
one-half  times  as  many  democrats  as  republicans  in  this  ward. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  General  U,  8,  Army,  Commanding* 


New  Orleans,  November  3, 1868. 

ToGeneralJ.  M.  Schopield,  Secretary  of  War: 

All  quiet  last  night  and  still  quiet  to-day.  The  election  peacefully  progressing.  Very  few 
negroes  voting.  On  the  application  of  General  Herroui  United  States  marshal,  I  ordered  on 
yesterday  a  company  of  infantry  to  Ffanklin,  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  parties  charged  in  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Pope  and  Judge  Chase,  who  were  arrested  and  refused  to  come  until  after 
the  election. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Bvt,  Maj,  Oen,  U,  S.  A.,  Commanding  Deft  Louisiana. 


New  Orleans,  November  4, 1868. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Schopield,  Secretary  of  Har,  through  Headquarters  of  the  Army : 

As  I  anticipated,  the  election  passed  off  quietly  yesterday.    No  disturbance  last  night ;  no 
appearance  of  it  to-day.    In  fact,  the  city  was  perhaps  never  more  quleL    Very  few  negroes 
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▼oted,  although  the  whites  wont  to  great  treable  to  indnco  them  to  do  so.    The  vote  of 
the  property-holders  was  rerj  small.   . 

An  officer  sent  to  St.  Bernard  to  investigate  and  report  touching  riots  in  that  parish. 
On  the»3Jst  October,  at  the  request  of  Gk^remor  Warmoth,  two  companies  of  infantry  were 
sent  to  Ashwood  and  SL  Joseph,  in  the  parish  of  Tezisas,  to  prevent  disturbance. 

L.  H.  ROUSSEAU, 
Brevit  Major  General,  Commanding, 


San  Francisco,  October  31,  1868. 

To  AxDHEW  Johnson,  Prendeni : 

I  desire  authority,  for  sufficient  reasons,  to  use  United  States  troops  to  quell  disturbance 
hero  if  any  occurs.  -  Please  send  the  necessary  order  without  delay  to  myself  or  General 

H.  H.  HATOHT. 


San  Francisco,  November  1, 1868. 
ToAnjiTTANT  General  Arbit: 

GoTemoT  Haight  has  asked  for  regular  troops  to  prevent  riots  on  election  day.    I  have 
lepUed  that  the  order  must  come  from  the  President. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 


War  Departbient, 
IVaehington  City,  October  31,  1868.    . 

Major  General  Halleck, 

Commanding  Military  Diwieion  of  the  Pae\/ie,  San  Francisco,  California: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  governor  of  California,  the  President  authorizes  and 
direclB  you  to  take  such  action,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  of  California  in  preservi^ig  the  peace. 

J.  M.  SCHOnELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Transmitted  by  command  of  General  Grant    Acknowledge  receipt. 

E.  D.  T0WN8END, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


New  York,  November  2,  1868. 

To  Secretary  of  War,  or  Adjutant  General  United  States  Army : 

Information  which  I  have  received  from  the  authorities,  and  from  many  of  the  ma^t  respon- 
sible and  prominent  citizens  of  New  York,  seems  to  justify  tho  apprehension  of  a  riotous 
ontbieak  to-morrow  at  the  election.  While  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  any  serious  dis- 
tarbance  will  occur  which  will  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  civil  authorities,  it  may  prove 
otherwise,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  neglect  no  legitimate  precau- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  disorder  and  violence.  I  have  therefore  the  honcr  to 
request  that  the  proper  authorities  direct  the  commanding  general  of  the  military  division  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  department  of  the  East,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  preserving  the  pea^e, 
if  I  should  find  assistance  necessary,  and  to  hold  their  troops  in  readiness  for  that  purpose, 
if  their  aid  should  be  required  to  repress  violence  and  uphold  the  laws. 

R.  E.  FENTON, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  F\fik  Avenue  HoteL 
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War  Departmert, 

tVoihimgtou  City,  November  3, 1866. 
Miy*or  General  Hancock, 

Commanding  Military  Diviium  of  the  Atlantu^  or 

Mi^or  General  McDowell, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  East,  New  York  City: 

In  compliance  with  a  reqneet  firom  the  governor  of  New  York,  yon  are  hereby  antborized 

and  directed  to  take  snch  action,  in  conformity  to  law,  as  may  be  neceBsaiy  to  aid  the  civil 

authorities  of  New  York  in  preserving  the  peace. 

J.  M.  8CH0FIELD, 

Secretary  of  Wor, 
Transmitted  by  command  of  General  Grant 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  GenereL 


New  York,  Nooemher  3, 1868. 
The  Adjutant  General  op  Army: 

Yonr  telegram  of  this  date  received.    Proper  attention  has  been  given  to  it. 

W.  8.  HANCOCK, 
Major  Oensral  Commanding, 


War  Department, 

Washington  City,  November  3,  1868. 
Governor  R.  E.  Fbnton, 

nflh  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City: 

Your  despatch  asking  military  aid  has  been  reeoivedi  and  instructions  sent  accordingly  to 

the  commanding  generaL 

J.  M.  6CH0FIELD, 

Secretary  of  War, 


I 
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BEPOKT  OF  LIEUTENAKT  GENEEAL  W.  T.  SHEEMAK, 

Headqxtaetees  Militaey  Division  of  the  Missoxjbi, 

8t.  Loui8j  Missouri,  November  1, 1868. 

Genebal:  The  military  division  of  the  Missouri  is  still  coiDX>OBed 
of  the  departments  of  Missouri,  Platte  and  Dakota,  embracing  substan- 
tially the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Bocky  mountains, 
including  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Montana.  ^ 

These  departments  are  commanded  by  Generals  Sheridan,  Augur  and 
Terry,  whose  annual  rex)orts  are  transmitted  herewith,  and  to  them  I 
refer  you  for  more  detailed  statements  of  the  progress  made  and  of  Hie 
events  of  the  past  year. 

Yon  will  observe  that  whilst  the  country  generally  has  been  at  peace, 
the  people  on  the  plains  and  the  troops  of  my  command  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war,  enduring  all  its  dangers  and  hardships,  with  none  of  its 
honors  or  rewards. 

In  former  reports  I  endeavored  to  describe  the  reasons  and  causes 
which  made  a  state  of  war  the  normal  condition  of  things  on  the  plains, 
and  have  since  studied  to  find  some  lasting  remedy,  but  thus  far  without 
success. 

Oar  people  continue  as  heretofore  to  settle  on  the  exposed  points  of  the 
fit)ntier,  to  travel  without  the  precaution  which  a  well-known  danger 
would  suggest,  and  to  run  after  every  wild  rejiort  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  or  oUier  precious  metal,  thus  coming  into  daily  contact  and  neces- 
sary conflict  with  discontented  and  hostile  Indians. 

The  co-ordinate  departments  of  our  government  likewise  continue  to 
extend  the  surveys  of  public  land  westward,  and  grant  patents  to  occu- 
X>ant8;  to  locate  and  build  railroads;  to  establish  mail  routes,  with  the 
necessary  stations  and  relays  of  horses,  as  though  that  region  of  country 
were  in  profound  peace,  and  all  danger  of  occupation  and  transit  had 
pas^^  away.  Over  all  these  matters  the  military  authorities  have  no 
control,  yet  their  public  nature  implies  public  protection,  and  we  are 
daily  and  hourly  called  on  for  guards  and  escorts,  and  are  left  in  the 
breach  to  catch  all  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  a  war  of  races,  without  tho 
privilege  of  advising  or  being  consulted  beforehand. 

The  rex)orts  of  Generals  Sheridan,  Augur  and  Terry  contain  abimdant 
evidence  on  these  points,  and  I  refer  to  them  here  merely  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  as  long  as  these  things  continue  &om  necessity  and  publio 
policy,  we  cannot  r^uce  our  military  forces  on  the  frontier,  and  should 
not  even  allow  their  strength  to  fall  away  by  the  rapid  causes  of  death, 
discharge  and  desertion,  but  should  keep  the  ranks  continually  replen- 
ished with  fresh  recruits. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report,  October  1, 1867, 1  was  a  member 
of  the  peace  commission,  on  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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had  devolved  the  whole  Indian  question  for  a  practical,  and,  if  possible, 
a  peaceable  solution.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  executive  order,  it  was 
made  my  military  duty  to  subordinate  the  acts  of  all  the  troops  subject 
to  my  command,  to  whatever  plan  of  action  the  peace  commission  might 
adopt.  The  commission,  in  its  annual  report  last  December  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  bears  full  testimony  on  this  point,  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  troops  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  had  fully  and  cheerfully  co-operated  with  them  in  their  effort* 
to  bring  this  difficult  business  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 

I  need  hot  here  refer  to  the  deliberations  and  acts  of  that  commission, 
further  than  to  state  that  its  members  were  unanimous  in  the  conclusion 
that  to  maintain  a  permanent  x>eace  with  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  they  should  all  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  be  collected 
on  reservations  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  white  settlements 
and  lines  of  travel,  and  that  there  they  should.be  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  until  they  could  wholly  or  partially  provide  for 
themselves.  The  two  principal  reservations  indicated  by  the  conmiission 
were  nortii  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
south  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  west  of  Arkansas.  These  districts 
are  the  only  parts  of  our  vast  national  domain  at  all  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose not  already  appropriated. 

The  commission  further  recommended  that  for  each  of  these  re^rva- 
tions  a  sort  of  government  should  be  provided  by  law,  looking  to  a  time 
in  the  future  when  all  the  Indians  would  be  reduced  to  the  peaceful  con- 
dition of  shepherds,  herders,  and  farmers. 

This  general  plan  was  justified  by  the  then  state  of  facts,  and  its 
wisdom  has  been  demonstrated  by  more  recent  events.  A  sense  of 
national  justice  dictates  that  in  taking  from  these  savages  the  lands 
whose  wild  game  has  hitherto  fed,  clothed  and  sheltei^ed  them,  we  should, 
in  restricting  them  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  part,  make  them  compensa- 
tion of  some  sort  for  the  remai^ider,  and  if  possible  procure  their  consent. 
Influenced  by  this  consideration,  the  peace  commission,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  18G7  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  18G8,  held  councils 
with  all  or  nearly  all  the  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes  east  of  the  Eocky 
mountains,  making  liberal  provision  for  and  presents  to  all  who  came  to 
the  appoiiit4sd  places  of  council,  according  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
to  which  they  were  long  accustomed.  Formal  written  treaties  were 
made  with  each  separat'O  tribe,  signed  with  all  formality,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification. 

The  ti'eaties  with  the  Cheyennes,  Arapaboes,  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
Navajoes,  and  Crows,  were  duly  confirmed ;  but  those  with  the  various 
bands  of  Sioux,  Snakes,  &c.,  were  not  confirmed,  simply,  it  is  inferred, 
because  they  were  not  complete  when  the  Senate  adjourned.  But  for 
some  reason  Congress  did  not  take  any  action  on  the  chief  proposi 
tiou  of  the  iMJiuje  commission,  which  was  embraced  in  their  rejiort  of  last 
December,  viz :  that  which  i-elated  to  the  setting  apart  the  two  reserva- 
tions hei"einl)efore  referred  to,  and  providing  governments  therefor,  which 
was  designed  to  precede  the  confirmation  of  any  of  the  treaties,  and  was 
the  only  vital  principle  of  them  all. 

I  regi-et  that  I  feel  comjielled  to  refer  to  this  fact,  because  many  per- 
sons attribute  to  it  the  reason  why  we  failed  to  secure  a  lasting  peace, 
and  why  we  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  costly  war  with  four  of  the 
Itrincipal  tribes  with  which  the  commission  had  to  deal,  viz :  the  Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches. 

It  has  always  been  most  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  truth  conceni- 
ing  the  cause  of  a  mptiu^  with  any  Indians.  They  never  give  notice 
beforehand  of  a  warlike  intention,  and  the  first  notice  comes  after  their 
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rifles  and  lances  have  done  much  bloody  work.  All  intercourse  then 
necessarily  ceases,  and  the  original  cause  soon  becomes  buried  in  after 
events.  The  present  Indian  war  in  General  Sheridan's  department  is  no 
exception,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  gather  it,  the  truth  is  about  this : 

last  year,  in  the  several  councils  held  at  North  Platte  and  Fort  Laramie 
by  the  peace  commissipn  with  fragmentary  bands  of  Sioux,  the  Indians 
asserted  that  they  were  then,  and  had  been  always,  anxious  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  white  neighbors,  provided  we  kept,  faith  with  them. 
They  claimed  that  the  building  of  the  Powder  River  road,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  posts  along  it,  drove  away  the  game  from  the  only 
hunting  grounds  they  had  lef^,  after  our  occupation  of  Montana  and 
l^ebraska ;  that  this  road  had  been  built  in  the  face  of  their  protest  and 
in  violation  of  some  old  treaty  which  guaranteed  them  that  country 
forever.  That  road  and  the  posts  along  it  had  been  constructed  in  1805 
and  1860,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Montana,  but  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  them  by  reason  of  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  whose  terminus  west  of  the  Black  Hills  made  it  easier 
for  the  wagons  to  travel  by  an  older  and  better  road  west  of  tho 
monntains. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  farther  extension  of  this  railroad, 
under  rapid  progress,  would  each  year  make  the  Powder  River  road  less 
and  less  used,  tiie  commission  yielded  to  the  earnest  entreaty  of  tho 
Sionx,  and  recommended  the  abandonment  for  the  time  of  this  road.  Oi^ 
the  2d  day  of  last  March,  General  Grant  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
breaking  up  the  posts  Forts  Reno,  Philip  Kearney,  and  0.  P.  Smith :  but 
it  was  well  towards  August  befbre  the  stores  and  material  could  all  be 
hauled  away.  As  we  had  reason  to  apprehend,  some  of  the  Sioux,  attrib- 
nting  our  action  to  fear,  followed  up  our  withdrawal  by  raids  to  the  lino 
of  the  Pacific  road,  and  to  the  south  of  it  into  Colorado.  Others  of  them 
doubtless  reached  the  camps  of  the  Arapahoes  on  Beaver  creek,  and  the 
CheyeMie  camps  on  Pawnee  Pork,  near  Fort  Lamed,  and  told  them  what 
had  occurred,  and  made  them  believe  that  by  war,  or  threats  of  war,  they 
too  could  comi^el  us  to  abandon  the  Smoky  Hill  line,  which  passes  through 
the  very  heartof  the  bufialo  region,  the  best  hunting  grounds  of  America. 

About  this  time,  viz.,  August  3d  or  4th,  a  party  of  Indians,  composed 
of  200  Cheyennes,  4  Arapahoes  and  20  Sioux,  are  known  to  have  storted 
from  their  camp  on  Pawnee  Fork,  on  a  war  expedition,  nominally  to  fight 
the  Pawnees  On  the  10th  they  appeared  on  the  Saline,  north  of  Fort 
Barker,  where  the  settlers  received  them  kindly;  they  were  given  food 
and  conee,  but  pretending  to  be  offended  because  it  was  in  "  tin  cups,"  they 
threw  it  back  in  the  faces  of  tho  women  and  began  at  once  to  break  up 
fomiture  and  set  fire  to  the  houses.  They  seized  the  women  and  ravished 
them,  perpetrating  atrocities  which  could  only  have  been  the  result  of 
premeditated  crime.  Here  they  killed  two  men.  Thence  they  crossed 
over  to  the  settlements  on  the  Solomon,  where  they  continued  to  destroy 
houses  and  property,  to  ravish  all  females,  and  killed  thirteen  men. 
Going  on  to  the  Republican,  they  killed  two  more  men  and  committed 
other  acts  of  similar  brutal  atrocity.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this 
could  be  carried  to  Fort  Barker,  troops  wei*e  sent  in  pursuit,  who  suc- 
ceed in  driving  them  away,  rescuing  some  captive  children,  and  killing 
but  few  Indians,' by  reason  of  their  &t  ponies  and  familiarity  with  tho 
country. 

I  recite  these  facts  with  some  precision,  because  they  are  proven  bej^ond 
dispute,  and  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  departure  froip  Pawnee 
Fork,  no  Indian  alleges  any  but  the  kindest  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
agents  of  the  general  government,  of  our  soldiers,  or  of  the  frontier 
people;  with  one  exception,  Agent  Leavenworth, 
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The  soldiers,  not  only  from  a  natural  aversion  to  an  Indian  war.  wbich 
is  all  work  and  no  gloiy,  but  under  positive  orders  from  me,  had  borne 
with  all  manner  of  insult  and  provocation,  in  hopes  that  very  soon  the 
measures  of  the  peace  commission  would  culminate  in  the  withdrawal  of 
these  savages  from  the  neighborhood  of  our  posts,  roads  and  settlements, 
and  thereby  end  all  further  trouble. 

I  was  present  at  Fort  Leavenworth  when  General  Sheridan  received 
notice  of  the  attacks  on  the  settlers  of  the  Saline,  Solomon,  and  Repub- 
lican. He  started  at  once  up  the  road,  made  every  inquiiy,  and  was 
satisfied  our  people  had  given  no  provocation  at  all  for  these  wanton  acts 
of  barbarity,  which  were  in  fla^*ant  violation  of  their  recent  treaties. 
Yet  he  delayed  striking  their  camps  till  he  had  made  formal  demand 
through  the  agent,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  for  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  these  very  acts.  Colonel  Wynkoop,  agent  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes,  sent  a  messenger  out  and  made  every  exertion  to 
procure  their  surrender,  but  utterly  failed  of  success,  for  it  seems  the 
older  and  more  cautious  chiefs,  though  claiming  to  desire  p»eace,  could 
not  give  up  so  considerable  a  body  of  their  best  young  warriors,  and  of 
course  they  all  became  responsible.  All  of  theCheyennes  at  once  began 
a  general  war  along  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Arkansas  roads,  and  simultane- 
ously attacked  every  party  of  white  men,  who  had  received  no  notice  of 
the  change  in  their  peaceful  relations,  and  who  were  therefore  unprepared 
«for  attack,  the  aggregate  murders  amoimting  to  seventy-nine  in  August 
and  September. 

General  Sheridan,  seeing  that  war  with  the  Cheyennes  was  inevitable, 
then  endeavored  to  keep  the  Arapahoes  out  of  it.  This  tribe  had  been 
camped  for  the  summer  on  Beaver  creek,  and  he  invited  their  chiefs  into 
Port  Dodge,  where,  on  the  3d  of  September,  he  met  Little  Beaver, 
Spotted  Wolf,  Bull  Bear,  and  other  Arapaho  chiefs  well  known  to  our 
officers,  and  in  full  council  these  agreed  to  keep  out  of  the  war  and  to 
move  down  to  the  reservation  below  the  Kansas  line,  to  which  they  had 
assented  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  council.  When  the  time  appointed  by 
themselves  to  come  in  and  to  start  for  Fort  Cobb  had  transpired,  they 
not  only  did  not  come  in,  but  were  known  to  be  at  open  war,  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Wallace  to  Denver  in  Colorado,  the  very  opposite  direction. 

In  like  manner.  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  whom  I  had  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  lower  or  southern  reservation,  met  the  Eaowas  and 
Comanches  at  Fort  Zarah,  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  agreed  to  feed 
and  maintain  them  en  route  and  after  they  had  reached  their  reservation 
near  Fort  Cobb ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  move,  they  did 
not  go,  but  were  also  known  to  be  engaged  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
Ampahoes  in  the  common  war.  Nevertheless,  by  my  orders.  General 
Hazen  hajs  gone  to  Fort  Cobb  prepared  to  fulfil  oiu:  treaty  stipulations 
with  them;  and  I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  for  this  conduct  than 
their  supposed  belief  that  by  war  they  can  force  us  to  abandon  their 
favorite  buffalo  range,  as  we  have  already  abandoned  to  the  Sioux  the 
Powder  river  country. 

To  show  the  concurrence  of  action  and  simultaneity  of  hostile  acts  on 
the  part  of  these  tribes  of  Indians,  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Augur  herewith,  I  transcribe  in  this  report  extracts  of  tel- 
egraphic messages  from  the  governors  of  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

Acting  Governor  HaU  telegraphed  me  from  Denver,  under  date  of 
August  27th:  "We  are  completely  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  ex- 
tending from  Cheyenne  Wells  and  South  Park,  south,  to  Julesburg,  north ; 
estimated  at  six  hundred  warriors.  From  reliable  infonuation  twelve 
people  have  been  killed  thus  far."    On  the  4th  of  September,  Governor 
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Hiint  telegraphed  me  from  Denver :  "  Just  returned.  Fearfal  condition 
of  things  here.  Nine  persons  murdered  by  Indians  yesterday,  Avithin 
a  radius  of  sixty  miles."  &c.  And  on  the  24th  of  September,  Acting 
Governor  Hall  again  telegraphed  from  Denver:  "The  Indians  have  again 
attacked  our  settlements  in  strong  force,  obtaining  possession  of  the 
country  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Denver.  They  are  more  bold,  fierce  and 
desiterate  in  their  assaults  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  to  drive 
them  out  and  protect  the  families  at  the  same  tin^e,  for  they  are  better 
armed,  mounted,  disciplined,  and  better  officered  than  our  men.  Each 
hour  brings  intelligence  of  fresh  barbarities,  and  more  extensive  rob- 
beries,'' &c. 

On  the  4th  of  September  Governor  Crawford,  of  Kansas,  telegraphed 
from  Topeka :  *^  Have  just  received  a  despatch  fit)m  Hays,  stating  that 
Indians  attacked,  captured  and  burned  a  train  at  Pawnee  fork,  killed, 
scalped  and  burned  sixteen  men ;  also  attacked  another  train  at  Cimar- 
ron crossing,  which  was  defended  until  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when 
the  men  abandoned  the  train,  saving  what  stock  they  could.  Similar 
attacks  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  These  things  must  cease.  I 
cannot  disregard  constant  and  persistent  appeals  for  help.  Ckn  fumidh 
you  all  the  troops  necessary.  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  see  our  people 
butchered,  but  as  a  last  resort  will  be  obliged  to  call  upon  the  State 
forces  to  take  the  field  and  end  these  outrages.  I  will  at  once  organize 
two  cavabry  regiments  of  picked  men,  well  mounted  for  volunteer  ser- 
vice.   Will  you  accept  themt" 

All  this  time  General  Sheridan  in  person  was  laboring  with  every  sol- 
dier of  his  command  to  give  all  possible  protection  to  the  scattered  peo- 
ple in  that  wide  range  of  country  from  Kansas  to  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  But  the  very  necessity  of  guarding  interests  so  widely  scat- 
tered made  it  impossible  to  spare  enough  troops  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Indians  in  their  remote  camps.  On  his  requisition  I  applied  to  Oeneral 
Grant  for  more  cavalry,  and  by  his  orders  seven  companies  of  the  5th 
cavahy,  under  Major  Royall,  were  collected  from  Virgina,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  and  despatched  to  Kansas.  On  a  further  call,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  General  Schofield^  on  the  6th  of  October  authorized 
tbe  acceptance  or  one  mounted  regmient  of  Kansas  volunteers  for  six 
months.  These  latter  troops  ar%  not  yet  mustered  in,  but  General  Sher- 
idan expects  to  have  them  in  the  field  in  November.  With  these  troops 
he  expects,  during  this  winter,  to  punish  the  hostile  Indians  in  his 
department  so  that  they  will  not  again  resort  to  war,  and  such  as  are  not 
kOled  will  be  collected  by  force  upon  their  reservations,  and  be  made  to 
remain  there.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  many  expeditions  that 
have  abeady  been  made,  but  for  details  refer  you  to  General  Sheridan's 
report  They  have  necessarily  been  of  a  desultory  and  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory character,  because  the  Indians  can  scatter  so  long  as  their 
ponies  can  get  grass  anywhere;  but  as  soon  as  the  winter  compels  them 
to  collect  together  in  villages,  I  believe  that  General  Sheridan's  troops 
)nn  be  able  to  find  them  and  to  destroy  all  that  offer  resistance.  It  is 
idle  for  us  longer  to  attempt  to  occupy  the  plains  in  common  with  these 
Indians,  for  the  country  is  not  susceptible  of  close  settlement  Avith  fanns 
like  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  is  solely  adapted  to  grazing.  All  of  our 
people  there  are  necessarily  scattered,  and  have  more  or  less  cattle  and 
horseis,  which  tempt  the  Indian,  hungry,  and  it  may  be  starving  for 
^dnt  of  his  accustomed  game ;  and  he  will  steal  rather  than  star\^e,  and 
to  steal  he  will  not  hesitate  to  kill.  Therefore,  a  joint  occupation  of 
that  district  of  country  by  these  two  classes  of  j^eople,  with  such  oppos- 
ing: interests,  is  a  simple  impossibility,  and  the  Indians  must  yield. 

The  peace  commission  has  assigned  them  a  reseiTation,  which  if  held 
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for  60  years  will  make  their  descendants  rich ;  and  in  the  mean  timo 
they  are  promised  food^  while  they  are  learning  to  cultivate  the  earth 
and  to  rear  tame  stock.  To  labor  with  their  own  hands,  or  even  to 
remain  in  one  place,  militates  with  all  the  hereditary  pride  of  the  Indian, 
and /of'ce  must  be  used  to  accomplish  this  result.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  peace  commission,  at  its  Chicago  session  in  October,  after  the 
events  before  described  had  occurred,  and  wefe  known  to  them,  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  should  be 
transferred  back  to  the  War  Department,  whnre  it  belonged  prior  to  1849. 
That  department  of  our  government  is  the  only  one  that  can  use  force 
promptly  without  the  circumlocution  no;w  necessary,  and  no  other  de- 
partment of  government  can  act  with  promptness  and  vigor  enough  to 
give  any  hope  that  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  peace  commission  will 
be  carried  out.  Even  then  there  is  doubt  that  the  Indians  themselves 
will  make  the  necessary  personal  efforts  to  succeed,  and  I  fear  that  they 
will  at  last  tall  back  upon  our  hands,  a  mere  mass  of  helpless  x)aupers. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  our  good  people,  far  removed  from  con- 
tact with  these  Indians,  and  dwelling  with  a  painful  interest  on  pa«t 
events  such  as  are  described  to  have  occurred  in  Minnesota  in  I8G3  and 
at  the  Chivington  massacre  of  1864.  believe  that  the  whites  are  always 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  Indians  nave  been  forced  to  resort  to  war  in 
self-defence,  ny  actual  want  or  by  reason  of  our  selfishness. 

I  am  more  than  convinced  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain.  I  further  believe  that  the 
only  hoi>e  of  saving  any  part  of  these  Indians  from  utter  annihila- 
tion is  by  a  fair  and  prompt  execution  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Iieace  commission,  which  can  alone  be  done  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Indians  themselves.  Even  then  it  will  require  much 
patience  and  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  execute  the  plan, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  assume  myself  or  impose  on  other  army  officers, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  only  hope  to  find  any  end  of  this  eternal  Indian 
war  is  in  the  transfer  of  the  entire  business  to  the  War  Department,  and 
for  Congress  to  enact  the  laws  and  provide  Uie  necessary  money  at  least 
a  year  l^fore  it  is  required  to  be  expended.  This  is  especially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Sioux,  because  the  ^([issouri  river  is  only  navigable  in 
early  siunmer. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  approved  July  27, 
1868,  and  which  did  not  become  public  tiU  the  Cheyennes  had  actually 
started  on  the  war  path,  viz.,  August  3.  there  was  a  clause  giving  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  to  be  disbursed  under  my  direction  as  a  member  of 
the  peace  commission,  ^^  for  carrying  out  the  treaty  stipulations,  making 
and  preparing  homes^  furnishing  provisions^  tools  and  farming  utensil^ 
and  furnishing  food  tor  such  bands  of  Indians  with  which  treaties  had 
been  made  and  not  yet  ratified,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission in  making  such  treaties  and  carrying  their  provisions  into  effect" 

As  soon  as  I  got  a  copy  of  this  bill,  viz.,  August  10, 1  issued  my  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  4,  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,)  in  hopes  that 
by  its  provisions  I  could  prevent  the  difficulties  ali'eady  begun  in  Kan- 
sas from  spreading  to  the  powerful  and  dangerous  tribe  of  Sioux  at  the 
noith.  This  clause  in  the  appropriation  biU  made  no  change  whatever 
in  the  geueml  management  of  Indians  with  whom  treaties  had  been 
inndc  and  confirmed,  which,  as  before,  remained  wholly  with  the  Interior 
Department. 

Upon  application  to  (jeneraJ  John  B.  Sanborn,  the  member  of  the 
peace  connnission  who  had  been  its  disbursing  agent,  I  received  a  list 
of  the  outstanding  accounts  against  that  commission,  amounting  to 
about  $150,000.    I  therefore  retained  that  sum  of  money,  and  have  dis- 
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bnrsed  thereof  the  sum  of  $141,750  19.  leaving  iu  my  hands  at  this  date 
A  balance  of  $8,249  81  applicable  to  tne  few  items  of  account  still  out- 
standing]:. 
The  balance  of  the  appropriation,  viz.,  $350,000,  was  distributed  as 

follows: 

To  General  W.  S.  Harney,  for  the  Sioux $200,000 

To  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  for  the  Cheyennea,  &c 50,000 

To  General  C.  C.  Augur,  for  the  Snakes,  &c 60,000 

To  Major  R  S.  LaMotte,  for  the  Crows 50,000 


I 


Total 350,000 


That  the  Indians  will  receive  the  benefit  of  every  cent  of  this  money 
I  know,  and  the  high  character  of  those  officers  and  their  peculiar  fitness 
to  the  trust  named  will,  I  feel  assured^  carry  conviction  to  all  that  the 
disbursement  of  this  money  will  be  m  full  harmony  with  the  designs 
and  purposes  of  the  peace  commission  and  of  Congress. 

In  the  same  appropriation  bill  were  two  other  items  of  expenditure 
intnisted  to  my  official  supervision,  viz:  $200,000  for  "seeds,  farming 
implements,  work  cattle,  and  other  stock  provided  for  in  article  seven 
of  the  treaty''  with  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Kew  Mexico :  $12,500  for  con- 
stracting  warehouse,  agency  building,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop, 
and  school-house  for  the  same  tribe,  (Navgyoes.) 

The  whole  of  this  appropriation,  viz.,  $212,500,  has  been  transferred 
to  General  George  W.  Getty,  commanding  in  New  Mexico,  who  will  see 
that  it  is  properly  applied. 

There  was  another  item  of  appropriation  in  the  same  bill,  viz.,  $150,000 
for  the  removal  of  the  Navsgoes  from  their  old  reservation  at  Bosque 
Eedondo  to  their  present  reservation  near  old  Fort  Defiance,  which  was 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  before  the  appro- 
priation bill  passed  these  Indians  had  actually  been  removed  by  my  mili- 
tary orders  given  on  the  spot,  at  a  cost  to  the  army  of  less  than  $50,000  j 
and  I  am  now  at  a  loss  to  know  if  this  money  can  be  refonded  to  tho 
army  out  of  the  appropriation  referred  to. 

I  expect  to  receive  from  the  several  officers  named  in  my  General 
Orders  No.  4,  and  to  lay  before  the  War  Department  before  the  close  of 
this  year,  a  full  census  of  all  the  Indians  fpr  whom  they  are  required  to 
provide,  with  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  funds  needed  to  protect 
the  sjrstem  thus  begun  by  them ;  after  which  they  can  be  transferred 
hack  to  their  civil  agents,  or  retained,  according  to  whatever  action  Con- 
{O^ess  may  take  this  winter  on  the  several  recommendations  of  the 
Indian  jHisce  commission ;  but,  knowing  the  pressing  necessities  of  some 
of  these  Indians  at  this  moment,  I  would  ask  an  early  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  General  Harney,  and  $200,000  for  General  Hazen. 

I  deem  these  sums  indispensable  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  Indians 
this  winter,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fair  beginning  next  spring  in 
their  farming  operations  on  the  reservations  to  which  they  have  been 
or  may  be  removed. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  I  propose  to  coptinue  as  now  to  havo 
Generals  Terry  and  Augur  protect  the  Missouri  river  traffic  and  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  with  jealous  c&re,  and  to  gather  in  all  the  wan- 
dering bands  of  Sioux  to  the  reservation  north  of  Nebraska,  where  Gen- 
eral W.  8.  Harney  is  prepared  to  feed  and  protect  them  to  the  extent  ot 
the  means  placed  at  his  disposal :  and  to  afibrd  General  Sheridan  every 
means  subject  to  my  (control  to  destroy  or  punish  the  hostile  Indians  ot 
bis  department  tiU  they,  of  their  own  volition,  will  go  to  Fort  Cobb  and 
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remain  there  on  the  reservation  assigned  them,  under  the  care  of  Gen- 
eral W.  B.  Hazen,  who  is  also  prepared,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  provide  Ibr 
their  necessities. 

This  double  process  of  peace  within  their  reservations  and  war  mth- 
out  must  soon  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
With  great  respect,  j^our  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Lieutenant  General 
Brevet  Mjyor  Oeneral  E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Oeneraly  Washington^  D.  0. 


[GeDeral  Orders,  No.  4.] 

Headqttaetebs  Militaby  Division  of  the  Missotjei, 

8t.  LouiSy  Mo.y  August  10, 18GS. 

Certain  duties  connected  with  Indian  disbursements  having  been  de- 
volved upon  the  Lieutenant  Oeneral  commanding,  by  law,  in  connection 
with  his  military  command,  and  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  conducted 
in  full  harmony  with  the  military  interests  of  the  frontier,  the  following 
orders  are  made : 

1.  Commanders  of  depiEixtments,  districts,  and  posts  charged  with  the 
peace  and  police  of  the  frontier,  will  construe  themselves  so  far  the 
agents  of  the  ^^  plains  Indians"  as  to  afford  them  temporary  support  to 
conduct  them  to  their  reservations,  hereinafter  named,  and  to  report  to 
their  immediate  superiors  all  matters  requiring  their  notice.  No  sup- 
plies or  presents  of  any  sort  will  be  made  by  military  commanders  to 
Indians  outside  of  their  reservations,  except  for  special  services  ren- 
dered, unless  the  Indians  be  actually  in  distress  and  en  route  to  their 
proper  homes. 

When  Indians  are  on  reservations,  with  civilian  agents  actually  pres- 
ent with  them,  no  interferences  will  be  made :  but  nulitary  commanders 
may  note  any  neglects  or  irregularities  on  the  part  of  said  Indians  or 
their  agents,  and  will  report  the  same  for  the  information  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  following  district  of  country  is  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians,  viz :  bounded  east  by  the  Missouri  river, 
south  by  the  State  of  Nebra^La,  west  by  the  one  hundred  and  foui-th 
meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and  north  by  the  foily-si^th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  will  constitute  a  district  under  the  command  of 
Brevet  Major  General  W.  S.  Harney,  United  States  army,  who  will  have 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Sioux  and  of  all  issues  and  disbm^- 
ments  to  them,  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding,  out  in  matters  affecting  the  United  States  troops  stii- 
tioned  in  said  district  they  will  be  subject  to  the  department  commander, 
Brevet  M^or  General  A.  H.  Terry. 

3.  In  like  manner  the  countiy  bounded  east  by  the  State  of  Arkansas^ 
south  by  Texas,  north  by  Kansas,  and  west  by  tJie  one  hundredth  merid- 
ian of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Eaowas,  and  Comanches,  and  such  other 
bands  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  therein  located  by  prox)er  author- 
ity, and  will  constitute  a  district,  under  command  of  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral W.  B.  Hs^zen,  United  States  army,  who  will  have  the  supervision 
and  control  of  all  issues  and  disbursements  to  said  Indians,  subject  only 
to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding,  but  iu  matton^ 
afiectiug  the  troops  stationed  in  said  district  subject  to  the  department 
commander,  M.*\jor  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
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4.  Brevet  Mjyor  General  George  W.  Getty,  commandiiig  district  of 
New  Mexico,  in  addition  to  his  proper  military  duties,  is  charged  with 
all  disbursements  affecting  the  ^Navj^joes. 

5.  Brevet  ^lajor  E.  S.  La  Motte,  13th  United  States  infantry,  command- 
ing: I'^ort  Ellis,  in  addition  to  his  proper  militai-y  duties,  is  charged  with 
UK'king  all  disbursemejits  affecting  the  Grows. 

{'k  Brevet  Major  General  C.  C.  Augur,  commanding  department  of  tho 
Platte,  is  charged  with  making  all  disbursements  affecting  the  Sho- 
>bone!^  Snakes,  an<l  kindi*ed  tribes. 

7.  Each  of  said  officers  may  select,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
])artment  commander,  may  detail,  an  officer  to  act  under  him  as  a  dis- 
bursing officer,  who  shall  receive  the  extra  comx)ensation  due  an  acting 
coDimissary  of  subsistence,  and  hire  such  clerical  force  as  is  absolutely 
nei*e88ary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Indian  appropriation  fund,  which  officer 
shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys,  property,  stores,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  and  shall  make  the  same  reports  and  returns  to  these  headquar- 
ters as  are  prescribed  by  army  regulations  for  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment. 

When  these  officers  are  named  the  Lieutenant  General  will  cause  to 
l^  placed  to  their  credit,  at  some  convenient  public  depository,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  their  agency,  and  in  no  event,  or 
under  no  circumstances,  will  any  purchases,  contracts,  or  engagements 
be  made  in  excess  of  the  actual  money  thus  subject  to  their  credit.  All 
checks,  accounts,  and  vouchers  must  have  the  signature  of  the  disburs- 
injf  officer,  countersigned  by  his  princii)al. 

iS.  Purchases  will  consist  chiefly  of  beef  cattle,  meat,  grain,  and  bread, 
(^igar  and  coffee  only  in  exceptional  cases,)  clothing  for  the  old  and 
youujj,  of  material  suited  to  their  condition,  and  of  seed  and  agricultural 
tuoln  for  cultivation.  The  chief  qunrtenuasters  and  commissaries  at  Chi- 
*".«JC0,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  and-  Leavenworth  will  jmrchase,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  officer  charged  with  these  issues,  on  being  supplied  with  tho 
necessary  funds  or  credits.  As  far  as  possible  consistent  with  a  duo 
economy,  purchases  by  the  disbursing  officer  will  be  made  at  the  placo 
of  consumption,  and  commanding  officers  of  departments  may  allow  tho 
officers  charged  with  these  duties  to  piuxihase  of  their  depot  and  post 
commissaries  and  quartermastei^  any  article  of  food  and  corn,  clothing, 
harness,  condemned  wagons,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  that  may  bo  on 
hand  in  excess,  or  which  may  have  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  sur- 
vey or  an  insi)ector,  at  the  cost  to  the  government  at  the  place  of  deliv- 
ery, or  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  boawl  of  siu^'cy  or  by  the  inspector. 

t).  Issues  to  Indians  will  be  made  when  x^racticable  only  to  those  act- 
ually present  or  certified  as  present  at  the  camp,  but  always  must  bo 
winiessed  by  some  army  officer  of  rank  not  below  captain,  according  to 
section  (2)  two,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 18G8,  and  all  issues 
will  conform  as  near  as  possible  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties  made  by 
the  Indian  peace  commission,  whether  confirmed  or  not,  copies  of  which 
^ill  be  furnished. 

10.  When  i)oints  arise  not  covered  by  these  orders,  all  officers  will  bo 
fjovomed  by  the  army  regulations^  and  these  orders  will  expire  with  tho 
«xisting  appropriation  bill,  viz,  June  30,  18C0,  when,  if  not  othenviso 
onlered,  all  accounts  will  be  closed,  and  the  officers  herein  named  will 
resmue  their  proper  army  duties  anu  stations. 

By  order  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  * 

W.  A.  NICHOLS, 
Assistant  Adjutant  Qenei'ah 
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llepobt  of  major  general  p.  h.  sheridan. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

In  tlie  Field,  Fort  Hays^  September  26, 18C8. 

General  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  17, 1868,  asking  for  a 
repoit  of  the  facts  toucbiug  the  beginning  the  present  Indian  troubles, 
I  bavc  tbe  honor  to  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

Early  in  the  siJiing,  alter  assuming  command  of  the  department  of  tbe 
Missouri,  I  visited  the  line  of  military  posts  on  the  Arkansas.  About 
Foi't  Dodge,  Kansas,  I  found  many  Indians  there  encamped,  embracing 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Ai*apahoes,  and  Cheyennes.  They  asked  me  to 
have  an  interview  with  them,  which  I  declined,  stating  to  them  that  1 
was  simply  visiting  the  military  posts  to  leai-n  their  condition  and  that 
of  the  soldiers,  and  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  talk  with  them. 

From  all  I  could  learn  at  Dodge  there  appeared  to  be  outspoken  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  all  these  Indians  to  removing  to  the  reserva- 
tions assigned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  ci*eek  of  the 
previous  fall.  I  learned  from  officers  and  others  that  all  the  tribes  con- 
sidered the  treaty  of  no  importance,  save  to  get  the  annuities  promised 
them  in  it,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  remove  to  their  reservations. 

The  manner  of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  I  saw,  was  insolent  and  overbear- 
ing, and  so  manifest  as  to  cause  me  to  take  cdl  the  precautions  in  my 
lK)wer  to  protect  railroad  and  other  lines  of  travel  in  the  district  of  the 
upper  Arkansas. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  i)eace  for  the  summer  was  then  so  appar- 
ent, and  my  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  so  great,  that  I  thought 
I  would  engage  three  good  men  familiar  with  Indian  language  and  well 
known  in  the  tribes,  so  that  any  misunderstanding  or  accidental  circum- 
stance might  be  explained  at  once  and  under  my  own  immediate  direc- 
tions. In  carrying  out  this  intention  I  employed  Mr.  William  Comstock, 
Mr.  Grover,  and  Mr.  Parr,  giving  to  Comstock  and  Grover  all  Indians 
west  of  Wallace  and  on  the  head- waters  of  Walnut  and  Pawnee  creeks, 
and  to  Mr.  Parr  all  Indians  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline,  placing  in  charge 
of  these  scouts  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Beecher,  3d  infantry^  a  very  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  officer,  with  directions  to  commuiucate  to  me  every 
week,  or  oftener,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  maintain  peace.  Much  good 
was  accomplished  by  Beecher  and  hia  three  men,  who  travelled  constantly 
and  kept  me  well  posted  on  the  location  of  the  Indians  and  their  move- 
ments. Lieutenant  Beecher  and  these  scouts  were  under  my  own  esi)e- 
cial  orders. 

Matters  went  on  pretty  well  until  the  arrival  of  the  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches at  Fort  Larned,  about  the  4th  of  July,  except  occasionally  trains 
would  be  stopped  on  the  roads,  and  coffee,  sugai*,  and  food  demanded  and 
obtained  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  on.  Pre>ious  to  their  anival 
the  most  threatening  reports  reached  me  of  their  intentions,  and  General 
Sully  deemed  it  best  to  move  six  (6)  companies  of  the  7th  cavalry  from 
Ellis  Station,  west  of  Hays,  to  Lamed,  at  the  same  time  moving  there 
himself  with  two  (2)  more  companies  of  cavahy  from  Ilarker.  General 
Sully  notified  me  after  his  arrival  at  Lamed  that  these  Indians  would 
require  rations,  or  we  would  have  war.  I  pennitted  him  to  issue  to  them 
in  small  quantities,  having  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant  General,  and 
they  were  thus  and  by  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  cavalry  kept 
quiet. 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  at  T^nictl 
the  Cbeyennes  made  a  raid  against  the  Kaw  Indians,  located  withm  the 
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Bettlements  at  Council  Grove,  alarming  the  people  very  much  and  doing 
some  insignificant  damage  to  the  settlers  and  robbing  about  seven 
houses.  This  I  believe  caused  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiiairs  to  sus- 
pend the  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  authorizing  the  agent  at 
Fort  Lamed  to  give  to  them  their  annuities ;  so  the  agent  sent  to  the 
tribe  their  annuities,  withholding  their  guns,  pistols,  and  ammuuition. 
This  incensed  the  Indians,  who  told  the  agent  in  a  very  insolent  man- 
Der,  while  the  teams  were  hauling  the  goods  to  their  camp,  that  he  could 
haid  them  back  again,  as  they  would  have  nothing  unless  they  wero 
given  their  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  The  agent  sent  for  the  wagons 
and  brought  them  back  to  Lamed.  I  think  this  was  about  the  1st  of 
August.    I  am  not  i)ositive  as  to  the  date. 

On  the  3d  or  4th  of  August  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  Cheyennes, 
four  Arapahoes,  and  twenty  Siouxs,  then  visiting  the  Cheyennes, 
organized  and  left  their  camps  on  Pawnee  creek  and  proceeded  first  to 
the  Saline  valley,  north  of  Fort  Barker.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
two  tanners  li\ing  in  the  advanced  settlements,  and  given  coflFee,  &c. 
After  throwing  the  coffee  in  the  faces  of  the  women  serving  it  to  them, 
because  it  was  given  to  them  in  tin  cups,  they  then  commenced  the  rob- 
bery of  the  houses,  and  violated  the  women  until  they  were  insensible 
from  bratal  treatment.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August.  They  then 
(Tossed  to  tlie  settlements  on  the  Solomon,  approaching  them  on  the 
12th,  where  they  were  again  kindly  received  and  served  with  coffee ; 
after  which  tbey  conmienced.robbing  the  house,  taking  the  stock,  ra^dsh- 
ing  the  women,  and  murdered  thirteen  (13)  men.  Two  of  the  women 
outraged  were  also  shot  and  badly  wounded.  A  small  party  then  crossed 
to  the  Republican  and  killed  two  persons  there ;  but  the  main  party 
retnraed  to  the  Saline^  carrying  with  them  as  captives  two  children 
named  Bell.  •  After  arriving  at  the  Saline  they  commenced  attackiug 
the  settlers,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  cleaning  out  the  whole 
valley ;  but  while  Mr.  Schermerhorn  was  defending  his  house,  Colonel 
Benteen.  with  his  company  of  the  7th  cavahy,  which  had  marched 
swiftly  from  Zarah,  arrived,  and  hearing  the  firing,  went  to  the  relief  of 
te  house  which  was  being  attacked,  and  ran  the  Indians  about  ten  (10) 
miles.  Lieutenant  Beecher,  w^ho  was  with  his  scouts  on  Walnut  creek, 
bearing  there  was  trouble  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline,  but  without  know- 
ing its  nature,  despatched  Comstock  and  Orover  to  the  ca^np  of  Turkey 
I^g,  on  the  ^lomon,  to  be  ready  to  explain  in  case  the  white  people 
were  at  &ult.  They  were  ordered  out  of  Turkey  Leg  camp,  and  were 
followed  by  a  party  of  seven  Indians,  professing  friendship;  and  while 
conversing  with  them  were  both  shot  in  the  back — Comstock  killed 
instantly  and  Grover  badly  wounded ;  but  by  lying  on  the  ground,  making 
a  defence  of  CcHustock's  body,  he  kept  the  Indians  off*  and  made  his 
<!«cape  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  From  this  time  out,  and  almost 
before  information  could* be  communicated  by  Indian  iiinners,  people 
were  killed  and  scalped  firom  the  Cimarron  river,  south  of  the  Aikansiis, 
to  the  Republican,  and  from  the  settlements  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline 
west  to  the  Rocky  mountains ;  stock  run  off,  trains  burned,  and  those 
accompanying  them,  in  some  cases,  thrown  into  the  fiames  and  consumed. 
The  most  horrible  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
these  victims  of  savage  ferocity. 

There  was  no  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  during  the 
whole  smnmer,  although  some  of  them  had  to  abandon  their  ranches, 
friendly  issues  were  made  at  the  military  posts  to  the  Indians  visitiug 
them,  and  large  issues  made  by  the  Indian  'department  of  rations  and 
goods. 
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I  should  have  said  that  after  the  agent,  Mr.  Wynkoop,  had  brought 
the  wagons  containing  the  Cheyenne  annuities  back  to  Larned,  that  be 
subsequently  issued  the  annuities  and  arms,  and  ammunition,  but  with- 
out knowing  that  the  Indians  had  commenced  hostilities.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  provocation  offered  by  the  soldiers  or  citizens  lor  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war  by  the  Indians. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  commission  ordered  to  meet  at  Leaven- 
worth to  pass  on  Indian  contract  claims,  I  proceeded  to  Barker,  arriving 
there  on  the  20th  of  August ;  and  in  an  interview  with  Colonel  Wynkoop, 
the  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  he  stated  that  he  knew  of 
no  cause  unless  it  was'  the  refusal  of  the  Indian  department  to  issne 
them  arms  and  ammunition  at  the  time  above  named ;  but  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a  medicine  man  of  the  Sioux,  who  had  great  influence,  might 
have  succeeded  in  making  them  believe  that  they  could  comi>el  the  wMte 
people  to  abandon  the  Smoky  Hfll  country  as  they,  the  Sioux,  had  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  the  Powder  River  country. 

Mr.  Wynkoop  urged  on  me  that  many  of  the  Indians  were  not  guilty, 
especially  the  band  of  "Little  Eock,^  (Cheyenne,)  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  protected.  This  I  agreed  to,  and  gave  my  consent  to  his  being 
brought  into  Lamed  and  taken  care  of.    He  did  not  come  in,  however. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  but  few  of  the  Arapahoes  were  guilty;  and 
General  Sidly  having  invited  Little  Eaven  and  other  head  chiefs  oi 
the  Arapahoes  to  come  into  Fort  Dodge  under  a  flag,  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  them  personaUy,  and  agreed  to  provide  for  them  for  the  win- 
ter if  they  would  surrender,  which  they  agreed  to  do,  but  violated  their 
agreement,  and  were  the  first  to  attack  General  Sully's  column,  sent 
south  of  the  Arkansas  oh  the  7th  of  September. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  these  Indians  require  to  be  soundly  whipped, 
and  the  ringleaders  in  the  present  trouble  hung,  their  ponies  killed,  au(l 
such  destruction  of  their  property  as  will  make  them  very  poor. 

These  Indians  are  now  rich  in  houses,  stock^nd  other  property  suita- 
ble for  their  comfort  in  their  manner  of  life.  From  my  best  information 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  will  average  from  twenty  ^20)  to  two 
hundred  (200)  horses  to  a  lodge  of  six  (6)  persons.  Most  of  this  stock  has 
been  acumulated  in  their  periodical  wars.  Before  wars  became  a  source 
of  profit  to  them  they  had  to  pack  their  dogs  in  moving  from  x)lace  to 
place.  They  hre  now  so  independent  that  whether  we  shall  have  oar 
people  murdered,  our  mail  lines  and  lines  of  communication  interrupted, 
our  soldiers  living  in  dug-outs  from  Hays  to  Denver  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Arkansas  to  Pueblo,  and  large  exj)ense  periodically  incurred 
by  the  government,  without  any  adequate  chastisement,  seems'to  dejxaid 
on  the  mere  w^him  of  the  savages. 

I  respectfully  append  a  list  of  casualties  and  depredations  reported  to 
me  from  the  10th  of  August  to  17th  of  September.  This  report  does  not 
cover  all  the  murders  or  the  amount  of  damage  done.  The  total  number 
ttiurdered  on  this  list  is  sixty-four,  (64.) 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  Oeneral  U.  8  A* 

Lieutenant  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Commanding  Military  Division  of  the  Missouriy  Bt  LouiSj  Mo. 

A  true  copy : 

J.  SCHUYLER  CEOSBY, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonely  A.  2>.  C,  A.  A.  A.  O. 
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LUt  of  murders,  outrageSj  and  depredaHons  committed  by  Indiana  from  3d 
Augmt  to  24th  Oetoberj  1868,  officially  rq^orted  to  headquarters  depart- 
ment  of  the  Missouri^  in  the  field. 

August  10. — ^A  band  of  200  Cheyennes,  4  Arapahoes,  and  20  Sioux, 
then  visiting  tbo  Cheyennes  in  the  settlements  in  the  Saline  valley, 
robbed  several  bouses  and  ravisbed  women  till  insensible.  They  then 
went  to  tbe  settlements  on  Solomon  about  12tb  August,  and  robbed 
houses,  run  off  stock,  ravisbed  women,  and  murdered  13  men.  Two  of 
tiie  women  outraged  were  also  shot  and  badly  wounded.  A  small  party 
then  crossed  to  the  Eepublican,  and  killed  two  men  tliere. 

AugusX  12. — Msyor  Douglas,  commanding  Fort  Dodge,  reports  that  a 
band  of  Cheyennes  robbed  camp  of  R.  M.  Wright,  lime  contractor,  of 
3  revolvers,  2  horses^  &c,  and  also  that  129  mules  and  3  horses  were  run 
off  &om  a  Mexican  train  at  Pawnee  fork,  above  Cimarron  crossing. 

August  22. — ^Thomas  Moses,  captain  home  guard,  Sheridan  City,  says 
Indians  run  off  a  quantity  of  stock  from  that  town  at  3  p.  m.,  and  are  stall 
in  sight 

August  23. — Stage  to  Cheyenne  Wells  had  to  return,  and  was  chased 
by  30  Indians  for  four  miles.  Lieutenant  Granville  Lewis,  5th  infantry, 
reports  a  party  of  wood-choppers  on  Twin  Butte  creek  attacked  by  about 
30  Indians  on  the  19th,  and  3  killed  and  9  cut  off.  At  6  o'clock  next 
morning  found  the  bodies  of  John  McNeil,  Andrew  Pratt,  and  Isaac 
Barwick,  being  those  killed  on  the  19th.  All  the  animals  had  been  driven 
off,  and  Mr.  Jones,  tbe  contractor,  chased  and  obliged  to  abandon  his 
horse  and  seek  concealment  in  a  small  growth  of  plum  trees  growing  in 
a  ravine,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  camp  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

August  23.— Colonel  H.  C.  Bankhead  reports  Denver  stage  coach 
attacked  by  Indians  between  Pond  creek  and  Lake  station.  Coaches 
need  guards.  Also  that  Comstock's  ranch  was  attacked  on  night  of  the 
20tb,  the  men  living  there  driven  into  Pond  creek,  one  being  mortally 
wounded,  who  was  brought  into  Fort  Wallace,  and  died  the  night  of 
the2l8t.  . 

August  25.  Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  reports  a  party  of  200 
Indians  devastating  southern  Colorado. 

August  27. — Colonel  Bankhead  reports  a  citizen  named  Woodworth 
killed  between  Fort  Lyon  and  Sheridan  by  a  band  of  Indians  nmnbering  13. 

Mr.  Parker,  keeper  of  Lake  station,  reports  Indians  killed  a  citizen 
named  William  McCarty,  about  two  miles  from  Lake  station,  Colorado 
Territory',  on  23d  instant.  Thirty  IndiauB  attacked  the  stage  near  Chey- 
enne Wells,  and  but  for  stout  resistatice  of  escoit  it  would  have  been 
captured.  A  party  of  about  250  Indians  threat^aed  tbe  tniin  of  Captain 
Butler,  5th  infantiy,  and  caused  him  to  return  to  Big  Springs. 

Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  again  telegraphs  as  follows :  "The 
Arapahoes  are  killing  settlers,  destroying  ranches  in  all  directions.  For 
God's  sake  give  me  authority  to  take  soldiers  from  Fort  Keynolds.  The 
people  are  aiming,  and  will  not  be  restrained;" 

Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  repoi-ts  that  they  are  surrounded: 
l)Y  hostile  Indians,  stages  stopped,  stock  taken,  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
obliged  to  fight  their  way  through-  Is  organizing  volunteer  companies, 
jw  the  people  are  excited  over  the  Indian  atrocities. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Beecher,  3d  infantry,  reports  the  killing  of  Mr. 
William  Comstock  and  the  wounding  of  Mr.  Grover,  scouts. 

August  28. — Mr,  D.  R  Powers,  wood  and  hay  contractor,  reports  attacfc 
by  body  of  Indians.    Three  men  killed,  and  st/ock  tlriveu  ofi'. 

Mr.  Stickney,  station  keeper  at  Kiowa  Springs,  travelling  with  ono 
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mau  in  a  wagon,  about  dark^  was  attacked  by  15  or  20  Indians,  and  the 
wagon  and  five  mules  captured.  Mr.  Stickney  was  wounded.  Ilie  mides 
were  wild  and  ran  away.  Night  coining  on  they  made  their  escape. 
«  The  sergeant  at  Lake  station  reports  two  employes  driven  in,  and 
also  station  keeper  and  stock  tender  at  lieed's  Spring  driven  off  from 
station,  and  40  head  of  stock  run  off  from  Kiowa  station. 

August  29. — General  Penrose,  comn'^nding  Fort  Lyon,  reports  on  the 
23d,  at  mid-day,  a  band  of  Gheyennt*s  at  Bent's  Fort,  20  miles  distant 
from  Fort  Lyon,  drove  off  15  head  ci'  horses  and  mules  and  4  he4Eid  of 
beef  cattle.  On  the  24th  Indians  chased  the  stage  from  the  east  back. 
He  also  states  from  reports  that  the  Denver  stage  line,  the  Smoky  Hill, 
and  between  iForts  Lyon  and  Dodge,  are  overrun  by  hostile  Indians.  On 
22d  August  a  train  of  13  wagons,  belonging  to  Seiior  Don  liamirez,  was 
attacked  by  75  or  100  Indians.  18  miles  from  the  Arkansas  river,  the  oxen 
kiUed,  and  the  train  destroyea,  the  men  in  charge,  21  in  number,  escaping 
to  Fort  Lyon  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

August  31.^ — Lieutenant  T.  A.  Biley,  5th  infantry,  reports  that  Indians 
ran  on  200  horses  belonging  to  the  Kansas  Stage  Company  and  United 
States  Express  Company,  and  that  the  stage  line  is  interrupted. 

September  1. — J.  H.  Jones,  agent  stage  line,  re]K)rts  one  woman  and  a 
child  killed  and  scalped,  and  30  head  of  stock  run  oft*  by  a  body  of  Indians 
west  of  Lake  station. 

September  2. — ^A  wagon  guarded  by  four  men  of  the  7th  cavalry  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Little  Coon  creek.  Three  of 
the  men  were  badly  wounded.  One  of  their  number  bravely  volunteered 
to  go  to  Fort  Dodge  for  aid,  giving  his  arms  to  his  comrades,  saying. 
"  Here  boys^  you  want  them  more  than  I  do.''  They  were  fiiiaUy  reliev^ 
by  a  party  Irom  Fort  Dodge  under  Lieutenant  Wallace,  3d  infantry. 

Septemher  4. — ^Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  O.  Tilford,  commaudmg 
Fort  Beynolds,  reiK)rts  four  x>ersons  killed  yesterday  near  Colorado  City. 
Is  in  great  need  of  cavalry  to  pursue  hostOe  Indians.  A  large  body  of 
Indians  attacked  the  station  at  Hugo  Springs,  firing  on  the  guards  and 
circling  round,  but  were  repulsed. 

September  5. — A  body  of  Indians  drove  off  five  head  of  stock  irom  the 
station  at  Hugo  Springs,  and  then  went  off  and  burned  Willow  Springs. 
The  commanding  oflScer  of  Fort  Beynolds  urges,  in  consequence  of  Indian 
depredations  and  outrages,  that  the  troops,  ana  esi>ecially  the  cavalry  at 
that  post,  be  not  reduced.  The  settlers  are  clamorous  and  excited,  and 
ask  for  arms  and  ammunition,  but  he  has  none  to  give  them.  Believes 
that  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  the  settlements  would  be  devastated* 

September  7. — The  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  telegraphs  from  Denver: 
^'  Hostile  Indians  have  been  striking  simultaneously  at  isolated  settle- 
ments of  Colomdo  for  a  circuit  of  over  200  miles.  Men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  killed  and  scalped  daily,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  property  stolen.  These  atrocities  have  been  mainly  near 
the  three  great  lines  of  travel  firom  this  focal  point.  •  •  •  The  Ter- 
ritory has  no  means  to  jmt  volunteers  in  the  field,  and  is  literally  defence- 
less,'' and  suggests  that  a  strong  cavalry  force  be  sent  there,  and  that  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  be  sent  the  territorial  authorities. 

September  8. — Colonel  H.  C.  Bankhead,  commanding  Fort  Wallace, 
re])orts  that  a  body  of  Indians,  25  in  number,  killed  and  scalped  two 
citizens  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sheridan,  at  about  11  a.  m.  yester- 
day. Same  party  drove  off  between  70  and  80  head  of  mules  from 
Clflrk  &  Co.'s  train  at  the  hay  camp  on  Turkey  creek. 

Major  Dougkis  forwards  report  of  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Wallingford,  7th 
cavalry,  sent  out  to  assist  a  wood  train  of  35  wagons,  said  to  be  attacked 
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at  Cimarron  crossing,  28  miles  west,  50  men  with  it.  Had  been  fighting 
Indians  for  four  days.  Had  two  men  and  two  horses  killed,  and  75  head 
of  cattle  run  oft',  and  a  great  many  mules  wounded.  Five  and  a  hall 
miles  further  west  the  remains  of  a  train  of  10  wagons  that  had  been 
t-aptnred  and  burned  were  found.  Nothing  but  the  iron  work  remained. 
There  were  15  persons  with  it,  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and  their 
bodies  burned  with  the  train,  as  the  x)eouliar  stench  and  large  quantity 
ut'  bones  found  among  the  debris  indicated. 

tiepicmber  9. — ^Mr.  C.  W.  M.  Buggies,  of  Sheridan,  reports  Indians 
biinied  a  ranch  and  killed  its  oecjipants  six  miles  from  Sheridan,  on 
road  to  Wallace.  Same  ranch  was  also  burned  two  weeks  before  and 
bad  been  rebuilt. 

fkptemher  10. — General  Peni*08e  reports  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded 
of  L  troop,  7th  cavalry,  in  a  tight  with  hostile  Indians. 

ikptember  10.— Captain  Butler,  commanding  Fort  Wallace,  reports 
stage  fired  into  by  Indians  four  miles  east  of  Lake  station.  On  1st  Sep- 
tember three  men  were  killed  by  a  band  of  Indians  four  miles  east  of 
lieed's  Spring  station. 

iSeptember  ll.^-Clark  &  Co.,  hay  contractors,  telegraph  that  they  have 
lost  81  head  of  stock,  and  will  have  to  give  up  contract  unless  protected. 

September  12.— General  JSTichols,  travelling  to  Fort  Reynolds,  was 
Attacked  by  Indians,  but  they  drew  off  when  they  saw  the  arms  of  the 
^ard.  They  then  ran  off  the  stock  of  Thompson  and  McGee,  op]K)site 
Beiif  s  Old  Fort,  then  made  a  raid  on  a  house  at  Point  of  Bocks,  and  ran 
off  foor  head  of  stock. 

tkpiemher  17. — Ellis  station  was  burned  and  one  citizen  killed.  Gene- 
ral SulJy  reports  two  killed  and  one  wounded  of  his  command. 

iSeptember  19.— -Colonel  Bankhead  reports  that  a  body  of  15  Indiana 
iiani  into  the  Mexican  ranch,  four  miles  east  of  Big  Timbers  station. 

tkpieniber  24. — ^Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Colorado,  telegraphs :  ^'  Indians 
more  numerous  and  bold  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  to  protect 
tbe  families  and  property  of  the  i)eople  and  fight  them  at  the  same  time. 
We  now  find  ourselves  helpless,  exposed  daily  to  assaults,  accompanied 
by  ]iorri<l  butcheries.'' 

October  2.— General  Hazen  re])orts  attack  on  Fort  Zarah  by  about 
10()  Indians,  who  were  driven  off.  They  then  attacked  a  provision  train, 
killed  one  teamster  and  secured  the  mides  from  four  teams  at  daylight 
tbLs  morning;  then  attacked  the  ranch  eight  miles  below,  and  drove 
away  all  stock. 

General  Sully  reports  attack  by  Indians  on  train  between  Lamed  and 
Dodge.-  Three  citizens  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  over  fifty 
milled  run  off. 

October  4. — ^Major  Douglas  reports:  On  Thursday  Indians  appeared 
under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  wounded  a  Mexican  at  Lime  Kiln,  three 
nilles  off;  then  attacked  a  train  about  10  miles  down  the  road,  killed 
t^o  men  aii4  wounded  two;  destroyed  stores  and  ran  off  stock. 

October  11. — General  Penrose  rei)orts  300  Indians  on  Piu*gatory,  on 
1th  instant.    They  killed  one  Mexican  and  ran  off  a  quantity  of  stock. 

October  12. — Brevet  Mcgor  E.  A.  Belger  rejwrts  a  party  of  Indians 
iK-ar  Ellsworth  City.    They  killed  one  man  and  several  arc  missing. 

Lieutenant  Kaiser,  3d  infantry,  reports  at  4  p.  m.,  on.  lOtli  instant,  a 
jnirty  of  Indians  surrounded  and  drove  off  six  horses  and  two  mules  from 
citizens  near  Zanih. 

October  14. — General  Penrose  re])orts  a  train  attacked  by  Indians  at 
^niul  creek,  on  Gth  instant,  who  ran  oft*  the  cattle  and  captured  Mrs. 
Lliuii  and  her  child.  These  Indians  were  led  by  Satanta,  chief  of  tho 
Kiowas. 
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October  20. — Colonel  Eoyall  reports  attack  by  Indians  on  bis  camp  on 
Prairie  Dog*  creek,  on  14tli,  at  4  p.  m.,  killing  one  man,  wounding  one, 
and  running  oil'  20  horses. 

October  21. — Colonel  Bankhead  reports  Colonel  Carpenter's  command 
of  lOtli  cavalry  attacked  by  400  Indians  on  18th,  on  Beaver  creek. 
Three  men  wounded  and  two  horses  kiUed. 
Official: 

J.  SCHUYLER  .CROSBY, 
Brevet  LieutenaaU  Colonel^  A.  J).  C,  A,  A.  A.  6. 


Headquabi^bbs  Dbpabtment  of  the  Missoubi, 

In  tlie  Fieldj  Fort  Haysy  KansaSj  October  15, 1868. 

Genebal.:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  1,  calling  for  an  annual 
report,  I  regret  to  state  that  I  will  be  compelled,  in  consequence  of  my 
presence  in  the  field  being  necessary,  to  make  a  much  more  incomplete 
report  than  I  had  desired. 

I  assumed  the  permanent  c<nnmand  of  the  dex)artment  of  the  Missouri 
March  2,  1868,  relieving  Brevet  Msgor  General  A.  J.  Smith,  colonel  7th 
cavalry,  temporarily  in  command.  The  department  comprises  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kew  Mexico,  the  Indian  territory,  Eausas,  Upper  Arkansas, 
and  the  State  of  Missouri. . 

The  district  of  =  New  Mexico,  commanded  by  Brevet  Major  General  G. 
W.  Getty,  is  an  old  and  established  command.  It  has  within  its  limits 
the  Navajo  Nation  of  Indians,  the  Utes,  and  wandering  bands  of 
Apaches,  together  with  a  few  small  bands  of  semi-civilized  Indians. 
The  district  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  depredation 
on  the  part  of  the  Apache  bands,  comparatively  quiet.  During  the  past 
year  the  Navajo  Indians  were  successfully  moved,  under  authority  of  the 
Lieutenant  General,  Irom  their  temporary  reservation,  near  Fort  Sum- 
ner, to  their  permanent  reservation,  in  the  northwestern  iwrtion  of  the 
territory.  The  Utes  have  remained  friendly,  although  more  neglected 
by  the  government  t^ian  any  other  Indian  tribe  within  my  command;  in 
fact  the  suHering  from  hunger  and  want,  in  some  of  the  smaller  bauds, 
has  been  very  greats  This  district  has  been  ably  and  economically 
administered  by  its  distinguished  commander.  General  Getty. 

The  district  of  tlie  Indian  territory  is  also  an  old  district,  having  in 
it  the  posts  of  Forts  Gibson  and  Arbuckle,  and  has  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brevet  Mfajor  General  Grierson.  colonel  10th  cavalry,  since  May, 
1868.  It  had  previously  beencommancledby  Brevet  Major  Montgomery 
Bryant,  captain  6th  infantry.  This  district  has  in  it  all  the  semi-civilized 
bands  of  Indians,  the  principal  tribes  being  the  Cherokees,  Ghickasaws 
Choctaws,  and  Osagesi  It  also  contains  the  new  reserv^ations  of  the 
Kiowas,  Comanohes^  Arapahoes,  and  Gheyennes,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Indian  peace  commission  of  last  fall.  Of  these  bands  a  por- 
tion of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  Adsited  Fort  Cobb  eariy  last  spring, 
the  point  designated  for  their  agent  to  reside,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  annuities  and  other  supplies.  The  Indian  depart- 
ment having  failed-  to  furnish  them,  they  fell  out  with  the  agent,  (h'ove 
him  off*,  destroyed  the  agency  building,  and  came  up  to  their  old  haunts 
on  the  Arkansas,  thixi^atening  war  if  their  demands  were  not  complied 
with.  No  other  events  of  importance  occurred  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year.  The  district  was  fairly  and  economically  mauageil  by 
both  its  commanders.  Troops  wwe  sent  twice  or  three  times  to  Cobb, 
Cfn  requisition  of  the  agent,  who  appeared  to  be  constantly  in  trouble, 
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either  through  his  own  fault  or  that  of  the  Indiana,  most  probably  the 
lattei',  as  they  told  me  they  did  not  like  liim,  but  wanted  Mr.  Tappan, 
the  Indian  trader  at  Lamed,  to  be  their  agent,  and  that  tliey  put  a 
hiilter  about  his  neck  and  had  liim  led  out  on  the  x)rairie,  and  that  if 
they  had  any  more  l>ad  agents  they  would  hang  them. 

The  district  of  Kansas  has  been  under  the  control  of  Brevet  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  T.  C.  English,  major  5th  infiintry^  since  the  departure  of 
General  Hoffman,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  1868.  It  comi)rises 
within  its  limits  the  posts  of  Forts  Riley  and  Leavenworth,  ^vith  one 
company  of  soldiers  at  the  Kaw  /»*088ing  of  the  Cottonwood,  not  far 
fi*oui  Council  Grove,  and  one  comxmny  on  the  Republican,  at  the  Big 
Bend.    The  district  has  been  very  well  commanded. 

The  district  of  the  tJpper  Arkansas  embraces  nearly  all  the  territory 
of  Colorado,  and  that  x>ortion  of  Kansas  west  of  a  north  and  south  line, 
through  Fort  Barker,  and  has  been  commanded  by  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  A.  Sully,  lieutenant  colonel  3d  infantry,  since  May,  18G8,  pre- 
vious to  which  time  it  was  commanded  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  T. 
C.  English,  mtgor  5th  infontry.  Tliis  district  was  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  the  most  pregnant  with  events  during  this  year.  It 
had  within  its  limits  the  terdtory  of  the  Cheyennes,  Arapalioes, 
Eiowas,  and  Comanehes,  which  they  bad  agreed  to  give  up  in  their 
treaty  with  the  peace  commission.  The  two  great  commercial  highways 
to  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  lateral  roads  connecting  them, 
from  Barker  to  Lamed,  Hays  to  Dodge,  and  Wallace  to  Lyon,  paas 
through  the  district,  also  the  western  line  of  frontier  settlements  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  eastern  line  Of  settl^nents  in  Colorado,  which,  from  their 
scattered  and  helpless  condition,  were  much  exposed,  and  invited  the 
cupidity  of  the  savages.  It  is  liisewise  the  hunting  grounds  of  Sioux, 
northern  Arapahoes,  and  northern  Cheyennes,  and  it  was  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  !first-named  tribe.  These  Indians,  the  Kiowa^s. 
Comanehes,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes,' were  able  to  put  into  the  field 
about  6,000  well-mounted  and  well-armed  warriors,  with  from  two  to  ten 
spare  horses  each.  To  guard  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and 
the  Denver  stage  road,  and  otiier  interests  in  this  district,  there  had 
heen  established  in  1867  the  x>o8ts  of  Forts  Harker,  Hays,  and  Wallace, 
and  the  outpost  of  Cedar  Point;  and  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Arkansas 
to  New  Mexico,  there  were  the  posts  of  Forts  Lamed,  Dodge,  Lyon,  and 
Reynolds,  and  the  outposts  of  Zarah  and  Camp  Beecher,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Arkansas.  AU  these  posts  were,  during  the  summer,  gar- 
risoned by  eight  companies  of  the  10th  cavalry,  7th  cavalry,  5th  and 
3d  infantry,  and  four  companies  of  the  38th  infantry,  all  very  much 
reduced  in  numbers,  which  gave  me  a  fbrce  of  about  1,200  cavalry  and 
about  1,400  infantry. 

After  distributing  this  force  for  the  protection  of  the  railroad  and  the 
different  posts,  and  along  the  line  of  settiements,  I  had  available  for  the 
field  at  the  comment^ement  of  hostilities  only  11  companies  of  cavalry, 
seven  of  the  7th,  and  four  of  the  10th  cavalry,  in  all  about  800  men. 

(For  particidars  touching  the  outbreak,  I  resx>ectfully  refer  you  to  my 
report  of  September  26, 1868,  appended  hereto.) 

With  this  small  force  for  offensive  opemtions  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplisli  a  great  deal  in  so  extensive  a  country.  The  Indian  mounted 
on  his  hardy  pony,  and  familiar  with  the  country,  was  about  as  hard  to 
find,  so  long  as  the  grass  lasted,  as  the  Alabama  on  the  ocean. 

The  six  ccHupanies  of  the  7th  cavalry,  joining  West's  company  of  same 
regiment,  moved  to  Fort  Dodge,  while  the  four  companies  of  the  10th  cav- 
aliy  moved  from  the  Sabine  to  the  crossing  of  W^alnut  creek,  on  the  road 
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from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  there  awaited  information  of  which 
direction  the  families  and  villagesvf  the  Indians  had  moved;  while Brevot 
Colonel  G.  A  Forsyth  with  a  party  of  60  scouts  moved  north  of  the  rail- 
road to  Beaver  creek,  to  watch  the  direction  of  the  trails,  all  of  which 
he  reported  as  leading  to  the  south  of  the  Arkansas. 

On  the  7th  of  September.  Oeneral  Sully,  whose  command  had  been 
increased  by  a  company  of  tne  7th  cavalry  from  Lyon,  and  Brevet  Major 
Page's  company  3d  infantry,  in  all  between  500  ana  COO  men,  crossed 
the  Arkansas  at  Dodge  to  strike  the  villages  of  the  Indians  reported  on 
the  Cimarron,  about  40  miles  distaiit.  On  arriving  at  the  Cimarron  it 
was  found  that  the  villages  had  moved,  and  the  trail  was  followed  with 
more  or  less  skirmishing  until  the  crossing  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  or  Middle  river  wa«  reached,  when  the  Indians  made  a  brisk 
attack,  but  were  driven  off;  after  which  the  command  moved  north 
towards  Fort  Dodge,  and  went  into  camp  on  Chalk  Bluffs  creek  to  await 
a  further  escort  of  infantry  for  the  wagon  train.  The  amount  of  ini\\ntry 
with  it  not  being  considered  sufficient  to  guard  it  successfully,  Captain 
Hale's  company  from  the  Solomon,  Captain  Asbury's  from  Lamed,  and 
Brevet  Major  Beebe's  company  of  the  38th  were  sent;  but  so  much  time 
was  consumed  in  getting  these  companies  from  remote  points,  that  the 
rations  for  the  expedition  at  Dodge  and  with  the  command  were  eaten 
up,  and  not  much  has  since  been  accomplished  by  this  column. 

The  Indians  lost  in  the  series  of  skirmishes  in  this  movement  south  of 
the  Arkansas  from  17  to  22  killed,  and  an  unknown  number  wounded; 
the  troops  lost  2  killed  and  1  wounded.   * 

While  General  Sully  was  operating  south  of  the  Arkansas,  Captain 
Graham  with  his  company  of  the  lOUi  cavalry  was  sent  out  from  Wal- 
lace to  give  as  much  protection  as  he  could  along  the  stage  I'oad  to 
Denver. 

On  the  15th  of  September  he  was  attacked  on  Big  Sandy  creek  by 
about  100  Indians,  defeated  them,  killed  11  and  wounded  an  unknown 
number.  Meantime,  Brevet  Colonel  G.  A.  Forsyth,  with  his  company 
of  scouts,  took  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  committed  dep- 
redations near  Sheridan  City,  and  followed  it  to  the  Arickaree  Fork  of  the 
Republican,  where  he  was  attacked  by  about  700  Indians,  and  after  a 
very  gallant  fight  on  the  17th  of  September  repulsed  the  savages,  inflict- 
ing a  loss  on  them  of  35  killed  and  many  wounded.  In  the  engagement 
Lieutenant  F.  H.  Beecher  was  killed,  Forsyth  twice  wounded,  and  4  of  his 
scouts  killed  and  15  wounded,  the  command  livingon  horseflesh  for  a  period 
of  eight  days.  The  gallantry  displayed  by  this  brave  little  command 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  but  was  only  in  keeping  ^itli  the 
character  of  the  two  gallant  officers  in  command  of  it — Brevet  Colonel 
G.  A.  Forsyth  and  Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Beecher.  While  the  command 
was  bele^iguered  two  scouts  stole  through  the  Indian  lines  and  brought 
word  to  Fort  Wallace  of  its  x>erilous  i)Osition,  and  Brevet  Colonel  H.  C. 
Bankhcad,  captain  6th  infantry,  commanding  Fort  Wallace,  with  the  most 
commendable  energy  started  to  its  relief  with  100  men  from  that  point,  and 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carpenter's  company  of  the  10th  cavalry,  then 
en  marcM  protecting  the  stage  line  to  Denver,  reaching  Forsyth  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  September. 

About  the  same  time  Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Penrose,  from 
Fort  Lyon,  Colorado  Territory,  with  "  L"  troops  7th  cavalry,  pursued  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  were  driving  off  stock  from  the  settlers,  killing  four. 

WhOe  these  operaMons  were  in  progress  the  governor  of  Kansas, 
knowing  how  haitl  we  were  pressed  tbr  troops,  proposed  to  relieve  the 
seven  companies  I  had  on  the  eastern  frontier  sec^ements  of  Kansas, 
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if  arms,  ammnnition,  and  rations  could  be  issued  by  the  government 
for  500  militia  from  the  State.  This  I  gladly  assented  to,  and  these  con- 
ditions were  carried  out  by  direction  of  the  Lieutenant  General. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement  was  consummated,  I  drew  the  two  companies 
of  7th  cavalry  at  Marker  and  proceeded  to  Lamed  to  try  to  induce  the 
Kiowas  and  Oomanches  to  return  to  their  reservations  at  Fort  Cobb.  I 
ofiered  to  liimisli  them  rations  to  that  post,  and  Brevet  Major  Qeneral 
Uazen,  sent  by  Oeneral  Sherman  to  conduct  the  Indians  to  their  reser- 
vations, agreed  to  feed  them  during  the  winter,  and  issue  their  annuities. 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  bu|^  only  as  a  decoy  to  get  their  families 
out  of  the  proximity  of  the  post,  and  then  openly  to  become  hostile. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  young  men  having  been  so  previously. 
Previous  to  this  interview  with  the  Kiowas,  and  before  General  Sully 
moved  south  of  the  Arkansas,  in  order  to  keep  a  x>ortion  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  who  were  not  known  to  be  hostile,  out  of  the  war,  he  invited  their 
principal  chiefs  to  visit  me  at  Fort  Dodge.  I  there  ottered  to  provide 
tor  them  during  the  winter,  which  prcqxNsition  they  accepted,  but  only 
as  a  cover  to  get  their  stock  and  families  out  of  the  reach  of  the  troops, 
and  when  General  Sully  moved  south  they  were  the  first  to  attack  him. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  that  we  exhausted  every  alternative 
to  be  friendly  with  Indians  not  known  to  be  fully  engaged  in  the  strife, 
as  we  had  exhausted  every  means  during  the  summer  to  preserve  the 
peace  with  all  the  tribes. 

During  the  x)eriod  embraced  in  the  foregoing  events,  the  Lieutenant 
General  ordered  Brevet  Mtyor  General  0.  C.  Augur,  commanding 
department  of  the  Platte,  to  send  from  Fort  Sedgwick  to  the  forks  of  the 
Republican  river  six  companies  of  the  27th  infantry  and  two  companies  of 
the  2d  cavalry,  under  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  L.  P.  Bradley, 
lieutenant  colonel  27th  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  notified  me  that 
tJie  seven  companies  of  the  6th  cavalry  would  rei)ort  to  me  at  Fort  Harker. 

General  Bradley  arrived  on  the  Bepublican  on  the  25th  September,  in 
time  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  Colonel  Fors3rth  by  the  approach  of 
his  command,  since  which  time  he  has  been  operating  east  and  west  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Bepublican,  but  his  command  being  principally 
infantry,  it  cannot  do  much  more  than  cover  the  country. 

After  it  became  fully  known  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  were 
engaged  in  hostilities,  we  had  against  us  the  full  number  of  6,000  war- 
riors, well  mounted  and  armed,  and  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  our  force 
was  too  small,  and  orders  were  received  to  call  on  the  governor  of  £[ansas 
for  one  regiment  ol^avalry,  1,200  strong.  This  regiment  will  soon  be 
organized  and  read^for  the  field. 

On  September  29th,  seven  comi>anies  of  the  5th  cavalry  arrived  at 
Fort  Harker.  They  were  at  once  equipped  and  sent  north  of  the  railroad 
torn  here,  on  Beaver  creek,  under  command  of  Brevet  Colonel  W.  B; 
Boyall,  major  5th  cavalry,  but  aa  yet  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the 
Indians. 

On  the  12th  October,  General  Sully  ordered  Custer's  command  from 
Chalk  Bluff  creek  to  scour  the  country  on  Medicine  Lodge  creek  and  the 
Big  Bend  of  the  Arkansas,  pending  the  accumulation  of  supplies  at  Dodge 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Canadian  river  and  Wachita  mountains.  Only 
small  parties  of  Ladians  who  had  been  depredating  on  the  line  &om 
Harker  to  Dodge  were  found,  and  drew  south  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Custer.  Two  Indians  were  reported  as  probably  killed  in  some  small 
dashes  made  by  them  at  sundry  times,  but  no  famUies  or  villages  were 
found. 

On  October  5th,  General  Bradley  notified  me  that  the  trail  of  the 
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Indians  Colonel  BoyaU  was  sent  after  had  crossed  Beaver  creek  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  Brevet  Major  General  E.  A.  Carr,  major  5th 
cavalry,  who  arrived  soon  after  the  detachment  of  his  regiment  had  taken 
the  iield,  was  at  once  ordered  to  join  his  command  and  take  the  trail 
reported  by  General  Bradley,  with  directions  to  Brevet  Colonel  Bank- 
head,  at  Fort  Wallace,  to  furnish  him  with  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Carpenter's  and  Captain  Graham's  companies  of  the  10th  cavalry,  nuni 
bering  about  120  men,  as  an  escort  General  Carr,  while  canning  out 
these  instructions,  was,  with  his  party,  attacked  on  the  18th  instant  by 
about  400  of  these  Indians  on  Beaver  creek,  and,  after  an  engagement 
of  six  hours,  repulsed  the  Indians,  killing  nine  and  wounding  an  unkno^^ii 
number.    Tiiree  of  the  escort  were  wounded. 

The  above  gives  you  an  account  of  the  {M^inoipal  movements  of  troops 
and  principal  combats  since  the  25th  August ;  but  in  addition  there  were 
.  a  number  of  movements  from  posts,  especially  from  Forts  Wallace,  Dodge, 
Lyon,  and  Hays,  in  which  some  lodians  were  killed.  In  all  contests  ana 
skirmi^es  which  have  taken  place  up  to  this  time^  about  02  Indians  have 
been  killed  and  an  unknown  number  Wounded. 

No  villages  have  as  yet  been  destroyed,  and  no  lai^e  amount  of  stock 
captured.  The  above  number  of  Indians  killed,  I  think,  can  be  safely 
relied  upon  as  correct. 

The  number  of  soldiers,  killed  in  this  period  has  been  6  and  of  scouts 
in  the  government  service  5,  of  soldiers  wounded  10,  and  of  scouts  16. 

The  number  of  citizens  killed  and  officially  reported  is  as  set  forth  in 
the  accomi)anying  list  of  ^'Indian  outrages  and  murders,"  and  will  num- 
ber 70  killed  and  9  wounded. 

In  iiearly  all  cases  the  most  horrible  and  savage  butcheries  were  i)er- 
petratcd  on  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

The  amount  of  stock  run  off  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  and  &om  the 
la-rge  freight  trains  to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  is  very  large,  probablv 
in  excess  of  5,000  head.  The  settlements  have  been  driven  in,  and 
ranches  abandoned,  making  the  damage  done  to  all  interests  very  large. 
In  fact,  unless  the  Indians  are  crushed  out,  and  made  to  obey  the  author- 
ity of  the  government,  there  will  be  a  total  paralysis  of  some  of  the  best 
interests  of  this  section  of  country.    AH  confidence  is  destroyed. 

The  people  have  felt  some  degree  of  security  from  the  assurances  of  the 
peace  commission;  but  many  of  them  have  met  a  horrible  fate  in  conse- 
quence. No  peace  which  will  give  conMence  can  be  hereafter  made  by 
paying  ^^  tribute"  to  these  savage  bands  of  cruel  marauders. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  peace  commission  resolved  at  their  late 
meeting  that  Indian  tribes  shoidd  not  be  dealt  with  as  independent 
nations.  They  are  wards  of  the  government,  and  should  be  made  to 
respect  the  laws  and  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens. 

The  Indian  history  of  this  eounti^  for  the  last  dOO  years  shows  that  oi 
all  the  great  nations  of  Indians  ogoly  the  remnants  have  been  saved.  The 
same  fate  awaits  those  now  hostile,  and  the  best  way  for  the  government 
is  to  now  make  them  poor  by  the  destruction  of  their  stock,  and  then 
settle  them  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 

The  motive  of  the  peace  commission  was  humane,  but  there  was  an 
error  of  judgment  in  making  peace  with  these  Indians  last  fall.  Tbey 
should  have  be^n  punished  and  made  to  give  up  the  plunder  captured, 
and  which  they  now  hold,  and,  alter  properly  submitting  to  the  militaiy, 
and  disgorging  their  plunder,  they  could  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
civil  agents.    This  error  has  given  many  more  victims  to  savage  ferocity. 

The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  I  think,  is  an  error. 
There  are  too  many  fingers  in  tiie  pie,  too  many  ends  to  be  subserved, 
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ftiid  too  mnch  moQey  to  be  made ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
of  humanity,  to  put  an  end  to  this  inhuman  farce.  The  peace  commis- 
sion,  the  Indian  department,  the  military,  and  the  !bidians  make  a 
'^  baulky  team."  The  public  treasury  is  depleted^  and  innocent  people 
mimiered  in  the  quadrangular  management,  in  which  the  public  treasury 
and  the  unarmed  settlers  are  the  greatest  sufferers. 

There  should  be  only  one  head  in  the  government  of  Indians,  l^ow 
they  look  to  the  peace  commissioo,  then  to  the  Indian  department,  both 
of  which  are  expensive  institutions,  without  any  system  or  adequate 
machinery  to  make  good  their  promises.  Then  the  Indian  faJls  back  on 
the  militaiy,  which  is  the  only  reliable  resort  in  case  he  becomes  pinched 
from  hunger. 

I  respectJully  recommend,  in  view  of  what  I  have  seen  since  I  came  in 
command  of  this  department,  and  from  a  long  experience  with  Indians 
heretofore,  that  the  Indian  bureau  be  transferred  to  the  War  Depart* 
ment,  and  that  the  Lieutenant  General,  as  the  common  superior,  have 
sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  Indians ;  that  each  department  commander 
a&d  the  officers  under  him  have  the  sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  Indians 
in  Mb  department.  There  will  then  be  no  ^^  baulky  team,"  no  additional 
expense  in  salaries,  and  a  just  accountability  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
Indum  appropriations.  The  machinery  necessary  to  support  Uie  army 
can,  without  additional  exi)ense,  supply  the  Indians. 

Oar  saccess  so  far  in  the  number  of  Indians  killed  is  fully  as  great  as 
conld  be  expected,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  active 
operations  against  their  villages  and  stock. 

As  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  grass  and  the  cold  weather  forces  the 
scattered  bands  to  come  together  to  winter  in  the  milder  latitudes  south 
of  the  Arkansas,  a  movement  of  troops  will  then  take  place  from  Bas- 
com,  Lyon,  Dodge,  and  Arbuckle,  which  I  hope  will  be  successful  in 
gaining  a  permanent  peace. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN. 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 

lieatenant  General  W.  T.  Shebhan, 

Commanding  Military  Division  of  ike  Missouri^  8t,  LouiSy  Mo. 


BEPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  C.  C.  AUGUR. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte, 

OmaliGj  October  14, 18G8. 

6ENERAI4 :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  military 
operations  within  this  department  for  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  or  character  of  the  troops 
within  tihe  department  during  this  time  except  the  discharge  of  the  Paw- 
nee scouts  in  November  last,  and  th6  re-enlistment  of  a  portion  of  them 
again  this  spring. 

No  recruits  except  for  cavalry  have  been  received  by  any  of  the  regi- 
ments, and  the  number  of  discharges  has  been  very  greau 

The  api)ended  table,  marked  A<^,  will  show  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  losses.  The  average  number  of  men  in  the  infantry  companies  is 
about  65.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  recruits  have  recently  been 
received  by  the  2d  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  they  were  assigned  to  the 
six  companies  now  ox>erating  in  and  about  ^^  Republican."  Additional 
recruits  have  been  applied  for  to  fill  this  regiment. 
23  Ab 
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The  arrangements  for  wintering  the  troops,  indicated  in  my  last  reiiort, 
were  carried  out. 

Appended  to  this  report,  marked  A,  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Indian 
depredations  committed  since  October,  1867,  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
Powder  river  country  they  seized  eveiy  possible  opportunity  to  annoy 
trains  and  mail  parties,  and  drive  off  stock.  This  continued  until  stopped 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  be  renewed  again  early  in  this  year. 

These  latter  depredations,  commencing  so  early  and  extending  firom 
Plum  creek  to  Fort  Fetterman,  a  distance  of  near  400  miles,  caused  an 
almost  universal  apprehension  of  a  general  Indian  war  along  our  fron- 
tier and  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad :  but  being  present  at  the 
Indian  peace  commission  at  its  meeting  at  Fort  Laramie  in  April,  I 
became  satisfied  Irom  reports  of  chiefs  present  that  these  depredations 
were  the  acts  of  small  parties  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribes,  and  that 
a  general  war  with  the  northern  bands  was  not  at  that  time  imminent 

It  became  necessary^  however,  to  take  precaution  to  secure  the  rail- 
road, and  allay  if  possible  all  fears  of  travellers  thereon.  I  had  detach- 
ments of  troops  placed  at  every  railroad  station  between  Fort  Kearney 
and  Cheyenne,  and  companies  of  infantry  on  Eock  creek  and  Medicine 
Bow,  between  Fort.  Sanders  and  Fort  Steele. 

Two  companies  of  Pawnee  scouts  of  50  men  each  were  organized  to 
patrol  along  the  road  between  Wood  river  and  North  Platte,  and  the 
disposable  cavalry  were  also  used  in  scouting  along  the  road  as  far  as 
Fort  Steele. 

No  attempt  at  interference  with  the  railroad  has  occurred  since  these 
precautions  were  adopted.  This  arrangement  of  troops  along  the  road 
is  still  continued,  and  will  be  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the 
troops  into  winter  quarters,  after  which  no  trouble  is  anticipated. 

Early  in  June  small  parties  of  Indians  appeared  too  on  the  stage  road 
near  Sulphur  Springs,  and  a  company  of  inlantry  was  sent  there,  and 
remained  until  the  Indians  were  foUowed  north  of  the  Sweetwater.  The 
rapid  extensioirof  the  railroad  toward  Salt  Lake  City  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  inci*ea^  the  number  of  troops  in  that  direction. 

I  visited  Fort  Bridger  and  Camp  Douglas,  and  found  sufficient  bar- 
racks and  quarters — very  much  dilapidated  and  illy  arranged — to  accom- 
modate, when  put  in  condition,  one  regiment.  The  necessary  repairs 
were  ordered,  and  the  3Gth  infantry  sent  to  occupy  them — ^five  companies 
at  each  post. 

lleturning  from  Fort  Bridger  I  visited  the  Sweetwater  mines,  whose 
l>opulatiou  nave  frequently  a^ked  for  troops  to  protect  them  from  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  Indians. 

The  location  of  the  Shoshone  reservation  on  the  Wind  river,  and  its 
occupation  by  these  friendly  Indians,  would  of  itself  be  ample  protection. 
But  as  it  may  be  some  years  before  this  occupation  is  effected,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  another  year  to  keep  during  the  summer  two  or 
three  companies  in  that  vicinity.    This  I  propose  to  do. 

The  governor  of  Nebraska,  early  in  the  spring,  applied  to  me  iierson- 
ally  for  protection  of  the  settlement  on  liittle  Blue.  The  previous  sum- 
mer the  Indians  committed  many  depredations  upon  them,  killing  a 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  and,  in  fact,  causing  their  abandonment 
The  settlers  are  now  anxious  to  return,  could  they  be  assured  of  pro- 
tection. I  ordered  a  company  of  cavalry  to  encamp  and  scout  along  this 
frontier.  One  has  remained  there  during  the  entire  season,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  thus  far  to  interfere  with  the 
inhabitants. 

The  abandonment  of  Forts  0.  F.  Smith,  Phil.  Kearney,  and  Beno, 
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ordered  early  in  the  spring  by  the  General-in-chief,  was  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  contractor  could  furnish  the  necessary  transportation,  and 
was  completed  in  August ;  the  18th  infantry,  occupying  Forts  D.  A. 
EiisseU  and  Sedgwick,  and  points  on  the  railroad,  relieved  the  30th 
infantiy,  which  occupied  Fort  Sanders,  and  commenced  the  new  post 
Fort  Fred.  Steele.  Four  companies  of  the  4th  infantry  were  sent  to 
Fort  Fetterman,  and  the  27th  brought  to  the  line  of  the  railroad,  where 
part  of  it  now  is,  the  headquarters  and  six  companies  being  on  the 
Republican. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Powder  river  country  placed  one  regiment 
and  a  half  without  quarters.  The  necessary  establishment  of  Fort  Fred. 
Steele  made  place  for  the  half  regiment,  and  it  became  a  question,  eco- 
Bomically,  where  quarters  for  the  winter  should  be  provided  for  the 
remaining  regiment.  It  was  found  to  be  much  cheaper  to  build  the 
necessary  temporary  quarters  at  Omaha,  and  bring  the  troops  here  for 
tlie  winter,  than  to  bmld  in  the  interior  and  transport  supplies  to  them. 
This  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  War  Depaitment,  and  the 
temporary  quarters  are  now  being  constructed.  In  connection  with  this 
abandonment  of  the  Powder  river  country,  it  may  be  remarked  hero 
that  the  eftect  upon  the  Indians  anticipated  has  been  fully  realized. 
They  have  regarded  it  as  an  evidence  of  Aveakness  on  our  part,  and 
General  Sheridan  reports  that  the  recent  outbreak  in  his  department 
was  urged  by  the  northern  bands  with  a  view  of  compelling  the  aban- 
donment by  the  whites  of  the  Smoky  Hill  country,  as  they  had  compelled, 
as  they  fancied,  the  abandonment  of  their  country  in  the  north. 

The  efforts  made  to  cultivate  gardens  at  the  different  posts,  in  com- 
pliance with  orders  from  the  General-in-chief,  have  been  but  partially 
snccessfid  in  this  department.  This  failure  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.- 
Indian  depredations  comjielled  the  sending  of  troops  into  the  field  at  the 
very  time  the  gardens  should  have  been  made.  Many  changes  of  stations 
took  place  also  about  the  same  time.  The  grasshoppers  were  very  destruc- 
tive. At  Forts  Kearney,  McPherson,  Bridger,  and  Gamp  Douglas  they 
entirely  destroyed  the  gardens,  though  a  subsequent  planting  at  Bridger 
and  Camp  Douglas  was  more  successful. 

The  latter  post  grew  1,700  bushels  of  potatoes  and  35  bushels  peas. 
Eveiy thing  else  destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 

Fiileen  thousand  pounds  potatoes  were  grown  at  Fort  Sanders,  300 
pounds  each  of  turnips  and  beets,  and  many  other  vegetables.  The  gar- 
den at  this  i>ost  has  been  the  most  successful  one  in  the  department. 

It  is  very  certain  that,  as  the  posts  and  their  ganisons  become  more 
permanent-,  good  gardens  can  be  made,  and  ample  for  the  use  of  officers 
and  men,  unless  destroye<l  by  insects. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  small  arsenal  in  this  depart- 
ment, capable  of  making  necessary  repairs,  was  indicated  in  my  last 
report  A  bill  to  effect  tiliis  was  reijoited  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  its  last  session,  but  faile<d  to  become  a  law.  I  respectfully  request 
that  renewed  efforts  be  made  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress  to 
have  such  an  arsenal  authorized. 

Appended  to  this  report,  and  marked  B,  is  a  list  of  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores  now  in  this  department  useless  for  want  of  repairs,  and 
which  to  transport  to  any  arsenal  for  repairs,  and  back  to  their  present 
location,  would  cost  about  their  value. 

This  arsenal  should  also  have  storage  capacity  sufficient  for  all  arms 
and  munitions  likely  to  become  necessary  for  the  troops  and  States  on 
the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  between  the  Missouri  and  California.  In 
tlie  appended  table,  marked  A^,  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  officers 
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and  enlisted  men  tried  by  courtB-martial  in  this  department  during  the 
past  year. 

I  regret  to  say  it  is  large,  bat  still  more  that  it  is  a  present  necessity. 
It  is  impossible  always  to  avoid  appointing  in  the  army  undeserving 
young  men.  Their  conduct  soon  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
the  service  or  suffer  punishment  by  sentence  of  courirmartial.  The 
msgority  of  tiie  captains  and  subalterns  are  most  excellent  and  capable 
of&cers,  but  they  are  comparatively  young  in  the  service  and  in  years, 
and  have  not  always  the  tact  and  patience  and  coolness  necessary  to 
manage  enlisted  men,  without  resort  to  courts-martial.  The  nature  of 
the  service  on  the  plains — ^the  scattering  of  regiments  by  companies  and 
detachments  during  the  whole  summer,  and  many  of  these  commanded 
by  inexperienced  subalterns — ^is  most  unfavorable  both  to  officers  and 
men.    F^m  these  different  causes  arise  the  necessity  for  so  many  courts. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  during  the  past  year  there  has 
been  in  this  department  a  marked  improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  discipline  and  morale  of  both  ofQcers  and  men. 

I  have  visited  every  post  in  the  department  during  this  summer,  except 
Fort  Kearney,  and  speak  firom  actual  observation  of  the  generally  good 
condition  of  the  troops  therein. 

I  have  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  staff  departments  at  my  headquarters  have  per- 
formed their  varied  and  imx)ortant  duties.  My  personal  staff  are  enti- 
tled to  the  same  commendation. 

The  necessity  for  any  discussion  of  the  Indian  question,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  commander  of  this  department,  has  been 
obviated  by  the  results  of  the  recent  deliberations  of  the  Indian  peace 
commission,  and  their  recommendations  thereon.  But  even  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  I  do  not 
anticipate  an  immediate  settlement  of  all  difficulties  with  Indians.  The 
evil  results  of  a  mischievous  system,  so  long  in  operation,  cannot  be 
remedied  in  a  day  or  year.  The  Indian  is  unrestrained  now  by  any  con- 
sideration for  the  white  man.  He  neither  loves  nor  fears  him.  Before 
he  can  be  controlled  he  must  be  made  to  do  one  or  the  other.  I  believe 
if  tiie  management  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  affairs  is  intrusted  to 
tlie  army  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  do  both. 

I  am,  general,  very  respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  C.  AUGUR, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneral^  Commanding  Department 

Brevet  Msgor  General  W.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  United  States  Army, 

Headq^rs  Mil,  Division  of  the  Missouri j  St  LouiSy  Mo. 


REPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  ALFRED  H.  TERRY. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Dakota, 

8t  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  5, 1868. 

General:  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  military  affairs  in 
this  department  occurring  since  my  last  annual  report,  which  was  dated 
on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1807. 

The  department  of  Dakota  is  now  divided  into  four  military  districts, 
and  the  organization  and  distribution  of  troops  is  the  same  as  at  the  date 
of  my  last  report,  excepting  t^e  transfer  of  one  company  of  the  22d 
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infantry  from  Fort  Sully  to  Fort  Bandall,  and  one  company  of  the  10th 
infantiy  from  Fort  Abercxombie  to  Fort  Kipley. 

The  movements  of  troops  in  the  district  of  Minnesota,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sending  of  one  company  of  the  10th  infantry  from  Fort  Aber- 
crombie  to  Leach  lake,  for  purposes  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
have  been  confined  to  escort  dnty  between  the  several  posts  of  the  district, 
and  the  protection  of  contractors'  trains  and  herds  of  beef  cattle  en  route 
from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Fort  Stevenson  on  the  Missouri  river. 

In  the  district  of  southeast  Dakota  there  has  been  no  movement 
of  txoops,  except  the  transfer  of  one  company  of  the  22d  infantry  from 
Fort  Solly  to  Fort  Randall,  it  having  been  deemed  exx)edient  to  increase 
the  garrison  of  the  last-named  post  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Indian  reservation  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  Middle  district  the  various  bands  of  the  Sioux  have  been  almost 
constantly  throughout  the  year  perpetrating  acts  of  hostility,  directed 
chiefly  at  the  mail  parties  and  cattle  heMs,  occasioning  a  constant 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  often  preventing  any  communi- 
cation between  the  posts  except  by  strong  parties.  The  d^culty  has 
been  complicated  by  the  visits  of  bands  of  half-breeds  from  the  British 
territory  who  have  supplied  the  hostile  Sioux  with  whiskey  and  ammu- 
nition. Detachments  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  sent  out  from  the 
post  in  pursuit  of  Indians  who  have  committed  depredations,  but  these 
have  usually  failed  of  their  object,  being  parties  of  infantry  called  sud- 
i&dj  from  fatigue  duty  and  hastily  mounteil  for  the  purpose. 

It  having  been  reiK>rted  that  a  camp  of  half-breeds  had  been  estab- 
Usbed  at  the  Little  Muddy  river  for  the  purpose  of  illicit  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  a  party  was  sent  from  Fort  Bufonl,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hogan,  31st  infantry,  which  broke  up  the  camp  and  captured 
Bonie  merchandise^  including  a  small  amount  of  ammunition.  The  arti- 
cles so  seized  have  been  turned  over  to  the  United  States  civil  author- 
ities for  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

In  the  district  of  Montana  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  S'ugent,  with 
100  men  of  the  13th  infantry,  established,  on  the  0th  of  May,  a  summer 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell.  The  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
at  the  close  of  navigation. 

The  depredations  of  the  Blood,  Pegan,  and  Blackfeet  Indians  VL\yon 
the  settlers  and  mail  stations  i^ndered  it  necessary  to  establish  a  patrol 
along  the  stage  route  from  Fort  Benton  to  Helena.,  M.  T.,  during  the 
▼inter  and  early  spring.  Parties  have  also,  on  several  occasions,  been 
detailed  for  the  protection  of  the  mail  route  from  Minnesota  to  Montana. 
Detachments  sent  in  pursuit  of  stock  stolen  by  the  Indians  in  this  dis- 
trict have  generally  succeeded  in  rwoveriug  the  ]>roperty. 

The  belmvior  of  the  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  this 
department  during  the  year  has  been  so  diverse  as  to  preclude  any  gen- 
eral characterization.  The  tribes  in  Montana  an<l  northern  Dakota,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Keos,  J^landans,  and  Sisseton  and  Wahi)eton  Sioux, 
have  been  found  in  a  constantly  hostile  attitude,  and  appear  to  have 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  committing  depredations  upon  settlers  and 
])abhc  property;  while  from  the  bands  occupying  southern  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  little  or  no  trouble  has  been  exi>erienced.  Most  of  the  move- 
ments of  troops  have  been  occasioned  by  hostile  demonstrations  of 
I'ncpapa  and  other  bands  of  Sioux,  liiver  Crow,  Pegans,  Blood,  and 
Blackfeet 

The  depredations  of  these  Indians,  though  not  on  a  large  scale,  have 
Wn  of  frequent  occurrence,  requiring  incessant  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  garrisons  of  the  posts,  and  causing  in  the  aggregate  the  sacrifice  of 
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a  number  of  lives  and  a  considerable  loss  of  property,  both  to  private 
citizens  and  to  the  public.  The  subject  can  be  probably  best  presented 
by  enumerating  in  detail  the  most  important  of  these  hostile  acts. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  the  Uncpapas  attacked  a  logging  party 
sent  out  from  Fort  Stevenson,  wounding  one  man  severely,  and  the  ne^ 
day  captured  five  mules  and  killed  an  ox. 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  wood  party  iirom  Fort  Buford  was  attacked 
by  Uncpapas  two  miles  from  the  post;  one  man  was  killed,  one  wounded, 
and  four  mules  were  lost. 

In  February,  1868,  Indians  stole  a  number  of  animals  from  citizens 
near  Fort  Shaw ;  the  detachment  of  troops  sent  in  pursuit  failed  to  over- 
take them. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1868,  Indians  stole  horses  from  the  mail  station 
at  Dearborn  creek,  Montana,  and  from  citizens  in  that  vicinity,  l^oops 
were  again  sent  in  pursiut  without  success. 

On  t^e  20th  of  April  Indians  attacked  the  herd  of  the  government 
contractor  at  Fort  Ellis,  M.  T.;  they  were  pursued  by  a  detachment 
under  Captain  Horr,  13th  infantry,  who  recaptured  the  larger  portion  of 
the  herd,  and  took  six  horses  and  one  mule. 

On  the  2l8t  of  AprU,  Indians,  depredating  on  the  cattle  herd  near  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  river,  killed  one  cattle  herder;  Oaptain  H(ht  pursued 
them  to  the  mountains.  Two  days  after  the  Indians  kiUed  another  man 
two  miles  frt>m  Fort  Ellis. 

On  the  24th  of  April  Sioux  Indians  attacked  the  herd  at  Camp  Cooko 
and  ran  off  34  horses  and  mules. 

During  April  and  May  the  Uncpapas  made  three  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  stock  herd  at  Fort  Stevenson,  but  were  repulsed. 

in  May  the  Uncpapas  attacked  Fort  Totten  and  ran  off  the  herd, 
but  it  was  all  recaptured  excepting  three  muJes. 

On  the  13th  of  May  two  men  were  killed  by  Indians  10  miles  from 
Fort  Buford;  when  found  they  were  pinned  to  the  ground  by  27  arrows, 
scalped  and  horribly  mutilated. 

On  the  15th  of  May  two  mail  carriers  were  murdered  by  Uncpapas, 
between  Forts  Stevenson  and  Totten. 

On  the  17th  Camp  Cooke  was  attacked,  but  the  Indians  were  repulsed. 

On  the  10th  75  Sioux  attacked  Camp  Beeve,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
cleshell  river;  the  stock  was  driven  off,  but  was  recaptured  by  a  detach 
ment  under  Lieutenant  Edwards,  13th  infantry. 

May  24th.  The  Indians,  having  stolen  stock  from  citizens  near  Fort 
Ellis,  were  pursued  by  a  sergeant  and  five  men,  who  recaptured  the 
stock  after  a  brisk  skirmish,  two  horses  being  killed  in  the  affair. 

On  the  same  day  Sioux  and  Crow  Indians  attacked  Camp  Beeve,  kUl- 
ing  two  herders;  the  troops  saved  the  herd,  but  having  no  horses  could 
not  pursue  the  Lidians. 

May  25th.  Two  mail  carriers  between  Forts  Stevenson  and  Totten  were 
captured  and  stripped  by  the  Uncpapas,  but  escaped  with  their  lives- 

July  11th.  A  herd  of  beef  cattle,  near  the  Niobrara  river,  en  route  for 
Fort  Randall,  was  attacked  by  Brul6  Sioux;  one  civilian  was  killed  and 
two  wounded;  the  Indians  were  afterwards  delivered  up  by  a  friendly 
band. 

August  0th.  Steamer  Leni  Leoti  was  fired  into  by  the  Sioux,  near 
Fort  Berthold,  one  Mandan  Indian  on  board  being  killed. 

August  10th.  Lieutenant  Cusick,  with  50  men  of  the  31st  infantry, 
en  route  from  Fort  Buford  to  Fort  Stevenson,  was  attacked  at  3  a.  m. 
by  Sioux;  the  Indians  were  repulsed. 

On  the  20th  the  herd  at  Fort  Buford,  guarded  by  21  men,  was  attacked 
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by  two  parties  of  Sionx,  150  to  200  in  number;  the  attack  being  made 
on  two  sides  the  herd  of  250  beef  cattle  was  stampeded,  and  although 
the  garrison  of  the  post,  at  the  time  all  at  work  making  '^  adobes,'^ 
seized  their  arms  and  rushed  out,  tbey  only  succeeded  in  recovermg  57 
head;  loss  two  killed  and  five  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was  Lieutenant 
Casick,  31st  infantry. 

On  the  23d  the  mail  party  between  Forts  Stevenson  and  Totten  was 
surprised  by  Uncpapa  Sioux,  one  sergeant  and  two  men  were  killed,  and 
the  stock  captured. 

August  24tfa,  21  Indians,  committing  depredations  near  St.  Peter's 
Mission,  M.  T.,  were  captured  by  citizens  and  delivered  to  the  military 
authorities,  with  the  urgent  request  that  they  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

During  tiie  summer  of  this  year  two  employes  of  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company,  employed  cutting  hay  near  Fort  Stevenson,  were  killed  by  the 
Sioux,  and  seven  wood-choppers  on  the  river  were  also  killed  by  Indians. 

On  the  application  of  the  agent  for  the  Chipx)ewa  Indians  in  Minnesota, 
representing  that  there  was  danger  of  disturbances  among  the  Indians 
at  Leach  lake,  Minnesota,  a  detachment  of  20  men  was  sent  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  £^pley  to  the  agency  at  that  place  on  the  2d  day 
of  July. 

Subsequently  this  force  was  increased  by  one  company  of  the  10th 
in&ntry,  sent  from  Fort  Abercrombic. 

A  personal  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  Chippewas,  m^de  by 
me  at  Fort  Ripley  on  the  21st  of  August,  disclosed  the  facts  that  the 
hidians  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  agent,  and 
that  while  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  an  outbreak,  the  occurrence 
of  one  during  next  year  is  not  improbable,  unless  the  complaints  of  the 
Indians  shall  receive  attention,  and  any  wrongs  that  they  may  have  suf- 
fered be  redressed,  or  they  be  satisfied  that  their  complaints  are  without 
foundation. 

During  the  last  winter,  a  large  issue  of  rations  was  made  to  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Totten.  This  issue  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  Similar  issues  were  made  at  Forts  Bice,  Sully,  and 
Bandall,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding^ 
to  tribes  ¥rith  which  the  i>eace  commission  was  in  negotiation,  x)ending  a 
more  permanent  arrangement. 

During  the  past  year  the  building  of  Fort  Sully  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted; the  company  quarters,  hospital,  storehouses,  and  officers'  quar- 
ters are  completed,  and  but  very  little  remains  to  be  done.  At  Fcrt 
Kice  but  small  progress  was  made  last  year.  Tliis  year,  at  very  little 
expense,  most  of  the  material  having  been  made  upon  the  spot  by  the 
labor  of  tho  troops,  company  quarters,  hospital,  and  storehouses  have 
been  completed.  The  officers'  quarters  have  been  commenced,  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  buil^ngs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  now  at 
the  post  will  be  completed  before  winter. 

At  Fort  Stevenson  the  company  quarters,  storehouses,  and  hospital 
have  been  completed ;  the  officers'  quarters  are  still  unfinished. 

At  Fort  Totten  the  brick  buildings  designed  to  make  this  a  permanent 
post  have  been  commenced;  the  stone  foundations  of  them  all  are  laid, 
and  the  storehouses  and  hospital  completed ;  the  company  quarters  are 
in  process  of  erection,  but  work  upon  the  officers'  quarters  will  not  bo 
commenced  until  next  spring. 

The  buildings  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  incomplete  at  the  time  of  my  last 
report,  have  been  finished,  so  that  no  further  expense  will  be  incunrd 
uiK)n  that  account. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Forts  Buford,  Shaw,  or  Ellis,  in 
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regard  to  the  progress  of  building,  but  it  is  believed  that  each  of  those 
posts  will  be  substantially  finished  by  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

In  February  last  I  reported  to  the  Lieutenant  Oeneral  commanding 
that  parties  from  Yankton,  D.  T.,  and  its  vicinity,  proposed  to  make  an 
expedition  to  the  Black  Hills,  with  a  view  to  settling  there,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions  I  directed  General  Stanley  to  notify 
all  persons  that  expeditions  into  this  unceded  Indian  territory  were 
unlawful,  and  would  not  be  permitted;  and  if  necessary^  to  use  the  force 
in  his  district  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  The  notice  given  by  General 
Stanley  proved  suf^cient  to  deter  the  parties  referred  to  from  prosecuting 
their  undertaking,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  employ  force. 

Nothing  else  has  occurred  in  the  department  during  the  past  year  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  this  report 

I  remain,  General,  very  resiJectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  H.  TERRY. 
Brevet  Major  Oeneral,  United  States  Army. 

Brevet  Major  General  W.  A.  Kichols,  A.  A.  G., 

Headquarters  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Miasourij  8t,  Louie,  Mo. 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  HALLECK,  H^HLITARY  DIVISION  OF 

THE  PACIFIC. 

Headquabtebs  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  California,  September  22, 1868. 

General:  I  respectAilly  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
affairs  of  this  military  command: 

The  military  division  of  the  Pacific  includes  the  States  of  Oregon, 
California,  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  WashingtoD, 
Idaho,  and  Arizona.  It  comprises  a  territory  of  about  1,218,000  square 
miles,  and  has  about  12^750  statute  miles  of  sea-coast,  including  the 
islands.  Its  population  is  about  700,000  whites,  and  130,000  Indians. 
The  military  force  of  the  division  is  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry. 

For  military  administration  the  division  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, viz :  1st,  the  department  of  Alaska ;  2d,  the  department  of  the 
Columbia;  and  3d,  the  department  of  California. 

I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ALASKA. 

Brevet  Mtyor  General  J.  C.  Davis,  commanding.  Headquarters, 
Sitka^  Alaska. 

This  department  comprises  the  territory  recently  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Eussia.  and  formerly  known  as  Bussian  America.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  aoout  578,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  less 
than  2,000  whites,  and  about  60,000  half-breeds  and  Indians.  Its  mili- 
tary force  consists  of  five  companies  of  artillery  and  one  company  of 
infantry,  six  companies  in  all.  Six  military  posts  have  been  designated, 
each  garrisoned  by  one  company,  viz:  Fort  Kodiak,  Fort  Kenay,  Sitka, 
Fort  Koutznou,  Fort  Wrangell,  and  Fort  Tougass. 

Indian  population. — ^The  accounts  of  the  Indian  population  of  Alaska 
are  so  meagre  and  conflicting,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  arrive  at  very  satis- 
factory estimates.  The  following,  based  in  part  on  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  in  part  on  the  accounts  of  others,  mujt  be  regarded  as  only 
approximately  correct.    Most  writers  make  four  general  divisions  of  the 
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natives  of  Alaska:  1st,  the  Koloschians;  2d,  the  Kenaians;  3d,  the  Alea- 
tians;  4t'h,  the  Esquimaux.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
ribes  and  families,  which  have  been  named,  sometimes  from  their  places 
of  residence  or  resort,  and  sometimes  from  other  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents. 

1.  The  Kolowhians, — ^This  name  is  given  by  the  Eussians  to  all  the 
natives  who  inhabit  the  islands  and  coast  from  the  latitude  54P  W  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Atna  or  Copper  river.  The  i>eople  of  Britiedi  Columbia 
call  them  Stikeens.  They  are  said  to  speak  the  same  language,  or  at 
least  dialects  of  the  same  language,  which  has  been  called  KoToschian 
or  Stikeen.  The  Indians  of  the  northern  islands  and  northern  coast  of 
British  Columbia  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  their  entire  population 
was  estimated  by  the  early  explorers  at.  25^000.  The  Koloschians  iu 
Alaska,  at  the  present  time,  have  been  subdivided  and  classed  as  follows: 

The  Hydas,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Alexandria,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  archipelago.  They  have  usually  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  and 
a  few  years  ago  captured  a  trading  vessel  and  murdored  the  crew.  Very 
recently  they  took  possession  of  a  vessel,  the  Black  Diamond,  loaded 
with  coal  belonging  to  the  quartermasters'  department,  and  stripped  her 
of  whatever  they  desired,  but  did  not  injure  the  crew,  who  were  too 
weak  to  offer  resistance.  They  number  about  600.  These  Indians  are 
also  Cfdled  Kaiganies  and  Kliavakans;  the  former  being  near  Kaigan 
harbor,  and  the  latter  near  the  Gulf  of  Kliavakan. 

In  the  same  archipelago  are  the  Hennegas,  who  live  near  Cape  Pole, 
and  the  Chatsinas,  who  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  principal 
island.  They  are  said  to  be  peacelul,  and  to  number  about  500  each,  in 
all  about  1,000. 

The  Tougass,  who  live  on  Tougass  island  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Portland  channel.  A  branch  of  this  tribe,  called  the  Foxes,  now  under 
a  separate  chief,  live  near  Cape  Fox.  The  two  branches  together  num» 
ber  alxmt  500. 

The  Stikeens  who  live  on  the  Stikeen  river  and  the  islands  near  its 
month.  Although  represented,  a«  at  the  present  time,  peaceable,  a  few 
years  ago  they  captui^Bd  a  trading  vessel  and  murderecL  the  crew.  They 
nnmber  about  1,000. 

The  Kakus,  or  Kakes,  who  live  on  Kuprinoff  island,  having  their 
principal  settlement  near  the  northwestern  side.  These  Indians  have 
long  been  hostile  to  the  whites,  making  distant  warlike  incursions  in 
their  canoes.  They  have  several  times  visited  Puget  sound,  and,  in 
1857,  murdered  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Townsend.  They  num* 
her  altogether  about  1,200. 

The  Kous,  who  have  several  villages  on  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Kou 
island,  between  Cape  Division  and  Prince  Frederick's  sound.  They  are 
represented  as  generally  unfriendly  to  our  people,  and  will  rob  and  mur- 
der whenever  they  have  a  good  opjwrtunity.  They  are  dangerous  only 
to  small  unarmed  traders.    They  number,  in  all,  about  800. 

The  Koutznous  or  Koushnous,  who  live  near  k!outznere  Head,  at  the 
mouth  of  Hood's  bay.  Admiralty  island.  They  formerly  had  a  bad  repu* 
tation,  but  they  now  seem  disposed  to  be  peacefuL  They  number  about 
800, 

The  Awks,  who  live  along  Douglas's  channel  and  near  the  mouth  of 
Ta^o  river.    They  have  a  bad  reputation,  and  number  about  800. 

The  Sundowns  and  Takos,  who  live  on  the  mainland  from  Port  Hough- 
ton to  the  Tako  river.  They  are  treacherous  and  mostly  hostile.  They 
nnmber  about  500. 

The  Chilcales  or  Chilkats,  living  on  Lynn  channel  and  the  Chilkat 
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river.  They  are  warlike,  and  have  heretofore  been  hostile  to  all  whites, 
but  at  present  manifest  a  disposition  to  be  friendly.  They  master  abcat 
2,000. 

The  Hoodsna-hoos,  who  live  near  the  head  of  Chatham  straits.  There 
are  also  small  settlements  of  them  near  Port  Frederick,  and  at  some 
other  points.  They  are  all  represented  as  treacherous  and  dangerous. 
Thej  number  about  1,000. 

The  H  annas  or  Hoone-aks,  who  are  scattered  along  the  mainland  from 
Lynn  canal  to  Gape  Spencer.  They  formerly  committed  frequent  hos^ 
tilities  against  trading  vessels,  but  have  been  quiet  since  the  change  of 
flags.    Their  number  is  about  1,000. 

The  Sitkas,  or  Indians  on  Baronoff  island,  who  were  at  first  opposed 
to  the  change  of  flags,  but  have  since  become  friendly.  These  are  esti- 
mated by  General  Davis  at  about  1,200. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  scattering  families  and  tribes  on  the  islands  not 
above  enumerated,  and  the  Hyacks,  who  live  south  of  Copper  river,  we 
shall  have  frx>m  12,000  to  15,000  as  the  whole  number  of  Koloschians  in 
the  Territory. 

2.  The  Kenaiana. — ^This  name,  derived  from  the  peninsula  of  Kenny, 
which  lies  between  Cook's  inlet  and  Prince  William's  sound,  has  been 
applied  to  all  the  Indians  who  occupy  the  country  north  of  Copper  river 
and  west  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  except  the  Aleutians  and  Esquimaux. 
They  are  a  proud  and  fearless  race,  but  the  Russian  traders  and  the 
employes  of  the  telegraph  company  represent  them  as  peaceful  and  well 
disposed.  They,  however,  are  ready  to  avenge  any  affront  or  wrong.  I 
have  not  sufficient  data  to  give  the  names,  locations,  or  numbers  of  the 
several  tribes  of  these  people.  Their  whole  number  is  usually  estimated 
at  25^0. 

3.  The  Aleutians. — ^This  term  more  properly  belongs  to  the  natives  of 
the  Aleutian  islands,  but  it  has  been  applied  also  to  those  of  the  Schou- 
magin  and  Kodiak  ^ups,  and  to  the  southern  Esquimaux,  whom  they 
greatly  resemble.  They  are  generally  kind  and  well  disposed,  and  not 
entirely  wanting  in  industry.  By  the  introduction  of  schools  and 
churches  among  these  people  the  Russians  have  done  much  towards  redu- 
cing them  to  a  state  of  civilization.  As  might  be  expected  firom  the 
indefinite  character  of  the  lines  separating  &em  team  the  Esquimaux, 
the  estimates  of  their  numbers  are  conflicting,  varying  tvora  4,000  to 
]  0,000.  Probably  the  lowest  number  would  comprise  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Aleutian  islands  proper,  while  if  we  include  the  other  groups  and 
the  iieninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Bristol  bay,  the 
whole  number  may  reach  as  high  as  10,000. 

4.  The  Esquimaux, — ^These  x>eople,  who  constitute  the  remainder  of  the 
population  of  Alaska,  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Behring's  sea  and  of  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  and  the  interior  country  north,  and  including  the  northern 
branches  of  Youkon  river.  The  Kenaians  are  said  to  hold  the  country 
along  the  more  southerly  branches  of  that  river.  Tlie  character  of  the 
Alaskian  Esquimaux  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  same 
mce  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
and  generally  harmless,  but  often  treacherous  and  hostile  to  small  par- 
ties of  whites.  No  very  reliable  data  can  be  given  in  regard  to  tieir 
numbers,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  from  10,000  to  20,000  of  these 
people  either  live  permanently  in  northern  Alaska,  or  frequently  visit 
that  section  of  country  from  Mackenzie's  river  on  the  British  territory 
west  of  the  Bocky  mountains.  These  estimates  make  the  entire  Indian 
population  of  Alaska  frx)m  50,000  to  70,000 ;  probably  a  mean  of  60,000 
would  be  as  nearly  a  correct  result  as  can  be  arrived  at  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  country. 
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HOSTH^  INDIANS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  smniDary  tbat  tbe  Kolaschians  are 
the  only  Indians  in  Alaska  witii  whom  any  serions  difBculties  are  to  1)0 
apprehended.  Although  most  of  these  people  now  pretend  to  be  friendly , 
they  are  all  of  so  treacherons  a  character  that  depredations  by  them  may 
be  expected  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Our  traders  are  not 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  Kenaians,  and 
there  is  very  little  to  apprehend  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Aleutians 
and  Esquimaux. 

•    MILITARY  POSTS. 

Sitka  was  the  only  post  which,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  transfer  of  the  territory  was  made,  we  could  establish  last 
year.  The  Indians  at  this  place  were  at  first  very  sullen,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  regard  our  people  with  hostility,  but  under  the  firm  and  decided 
conrae  pursued  toward  them  by  Oeneral  Davis  they  are  now  friendly  and 
submissive.  As  their  principal  village  is  directly  under  our  batteries, 
General  Davis  deemed  one  company  sufficient  for  the  jiermanent  garri- 
son of  the  place,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  transfer  the  other  com- 
pany to  Kou  island ;  but  an  examination  of  its  harboro  not  proving  favor- 
able, Greneral  Davis  selected  a  site  for  the  new  x>ost  on  the  peninsula  of 
Kontznou,  on  Admiralty  island,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  a  large 
bay.  He  represented  the  advantages  of  this  position  to  be  that :  1.  The 
she  is  &vorable  for  a  military  post,  and  timber  is  abundant  and  conve- 
nient 2.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  anchorage  good. 
3.  The  entrance  is  narrow  and  can  be  easily  fortified,  so  as  to  make  it  a  har- 
bor of  refuge  in  time  of  war.  4.  It  is  easily  accessible  to  vessels  entering 
Chatham's  straits  from  either  the  north  or  the  south.  5.  It  is  directly 
opposite  Peril  straits,  which  lead  to  Sitka,  and  is  about  equidistant  from 
the  Sjous,  Kak^s,  Takos,  and  Chilkats,  the  most  powerful  and  danger- 
ous of  the  Kolaschians  tribes ;  and,  6.  The  most  promising  coal  veins 
yet  discovered  in  this  country  are  found  in  this  bay. 

Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw,  who  has  sev- 
end  times  visited  and  examined  this  harbor,  fully  confirmed  to  me  these 
statements  of  General  Davis,  and  moreover  was  very  sanguine  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  coal  discovered  in  the  bay.  Both 
these  gentlemen  regard  Koutznou  as  more  favorable  for  a  settlement, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  town,  than  any  other  they  have 
seen  in  Alaska. 

On  these  representations  I  authorized  Oeneral  Davis  to  commence  the 
establishment  of  a  post  there  for  one  company.  He  has  at  Sitka  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  that  purpose.  They  were  sent  there  last  year  to 
enable  him  to  construct  shelters  for  his  command,  but  as  tho  buildings 
turned  over  by  the  Bussian  authorities  were  found  sufficient  for  that 
porpose,  most  of  the  lumber  and  other  materials  are  still  on  hand  and 
can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  i>ost.  As  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  to  complete  the  shelters  this  fall.  General  Davis  proposes 
to  have  the  garrison  winter  at  Sitka. 

Captain  Pierce's  company  E,  second  artillery,  early  last  spring  com- 
menced the  establishment  of  a  small  post  on  Tougass  island,  near  our 
southern  boundary,  and  another  on  Wrangell  island,  near  the  month  of 
Stikeeu  river.  The  former  was  intepded  for  the  protection  of  our  traders 
^ith  the  Tougass,  Hyda,  Kaigan,  and  other  Indians  near  the  froiitiors  of 
British  Columbia,  and  the  latter  to  keep  the  Stikeens  in  check.    When 
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I  visited  these  posts,  in  Augast  last.  Captain  Pierce  and  Brevet  Captain 
Smith — ^the  latter  commanding  the  detachment  at  Fort  Wrangell — were 
of  tiie  opinion  that,  in  view  of  tbe  redaction  of  the  company  by  expira- 
ration  of  enlistments,  and  the  equivocal  aspect  of  the  Stikeen  Indians, 
the  garrisons  of  these  posts  were  too  small  for  safety.  I  accordingly 
ordered  company  I,  same  regiment,  to  occupy  Fort  Wrangell,  and  tiie 
detachment  from  company  £  to  return  to  Fort  Tougass. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  establishing  relations  \nt\\  the  AleutiaDS 
and  Kenaians,  I  sent  one  company  of  artillery  to  Kodiak  island,  and 
another  to  the  peninsula  of  Kmay,  to  establish  posts  at  each  of  these 
places.  That  sent  to  Kodiak,  after  an  unprecedentedly  long  voyage, 
reached  St.  Paul  harbor  in  good  order  June  5,  and  immediately  proceedea 
to  establish  the  post  of  Fort  Kodiak ;  but  the  company  sent  to  Kenay 
was  wrecked  in  the  bark  Torrent,  near  its  destination,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  construct  its  post  before  next  summer.  It  will  wioter  at  Kodiak.  The 
circumstances  of  this  wreck,  so  far  as  ascertaioed,  are  given  in  a  special 
report  The  Indians  at  botn  places  have  manifested  the  most  friendly 
disposition  toward  our  people. 

UroiAN  POLICY  IK  ATiAflTTA. 

General  Davis  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
with  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Koluschians  and  Kenaians,  the  establish- 
ment of  military  posts  in  their  country  should  precede  the  advance  of 
settlement  and  trade.  Their  relations  with  the  military,  when  once  estab- 
lished, are  almost  invariably  friendly.  They  are  not  cheated  or  ill-treated 
by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  learn  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  officers, 
and  the  power  of  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  command.  A  firm 
and  just  administration  has  a  more  important  influence  over  savages  than 
is  usually  supposed.  By  establishing  military  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  tribes  or  villages,  a  salutary  influence  is  soon  obtained  over  them, 
which  readily  extends  to  other  branches  and  families  of  the  same  Indians. 
In  this  way  the  whole  country  will  be  gradually  opened  to  our  settlers  and 
traders,  without  the  danger  of  hostile  collisions.  They  will  thus  learn 
that  our  government  is  able  and  ready  to  compel  them  to  good  conduct, 
and  not  disposed  to  reward  hostilities  and  purchase  peace  by  treaties 
and  annuities,  as  has  been  the  practice  elsewhere. 

I  folly  concur  in  these  views  in  regard  to  the  policy  which  should  bo 
adopted  toward  the  Indians  in  Alaska ;  and  I  believe  that  the  military 
posts  already  designated  will  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  that^  if 
this  policy  be  proi)erly  caiTied  out,  we  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  additional  troops  to  tnat  Territory  to  carry  on  a  long  and 
expensive  Indian  war. 

For  the  protection  of  trading  vessels,  and  to  inspire  the  natives  with 
due  resi)ect  for  our  flag,  it  will  be  important  to  keep  a  vessel  of  war  in 
these  waters.  By  occasionally  visiting  the  several  military  iK>8ts  and 
larger  Indian  to-WTis,  most  of  which  are  on  the  shores  of  navigable  bays 
and  channels,  such  a  vessel  will  do  much  toward  maintaining  a  perma- 
nent peace. 

CIVIL  TEBBITOBIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

General  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  civil  officers  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment are  not  requii^ed  in  Alaska  at  the  present  time,  except  a  court  Jit 
Sitka,  and  another  at  Kodiak,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases. 
As  the  business  of  these  courts  will  be  very  limited,  the  expense  of  main- 
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taming  fhem  oaght  to  be  very  small.  The  commanding  officer  of  tho 
department  might  be  aathorized  to  act  as  the  civil  executive,  witli  x>ower 
to  enforce  the  process,  decisions,  and  sentences  of  these  courts.  The 
machinery  of  an  ordinary  territorial  government  for  less  than  two  thou- 
sand white  people,  scattered  over  such  a  vast  area,  would  involve  an 
unnecessary  expense.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  the  officers 
of  such  a  government  are  not  unirequently  the  first  to  involve  us  in  diffi- 
culties with  the  natives.  Indian  wars  give  them  patronage  and  contracts. 
It  is  particularly  recommended  that  no  superintendents  or  agents  of  the 
Indiim  Bureau  be  sent  to  Alaska  at  the  present  time. 

INSPECTION  OP  POSTS. 

I  have  recently  inspected  the  principal  military  posts  in  this  Territory. 
AtTougass  and  Wrangell  the  construction  of  the  block-houses  and 
shelters  for  the  men  and  officers  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  warrant  their 
completion  before  winter.  These  posts  are  well  situated,  with  good  har- 
bors, and  every  convenience  for  landing  supplies.  Timber  and  ftiel  are 
abundant  and  easily  procured;  At  Sitka  the  quarters,  barracks,  and 
storehouses  are  ample,  and  a  few  repairs  and  alterations  will  make  this 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  desirable  posts  on  the  Pacific.  But 
little  has  been  done  as  yet  at  Tougass  and  Wrangell  by  the  commands 
towards  establishing  vegetable  gardens,  but  those  cultivated  by  the 
natives  gave  promise  when  I  visited  them  (about  the  middle  of  August) 
of  abundant  crops,  s  Although  the  soil  and  climate  at  Sitka  are  less 
favorable  than  other  posts,  the  gardens  there  were  very  promising,  and 
supplied  the  messes  with  radishes,  lettuce,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, onions,.peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  The  potato  crop  also 
gave  promise  of  a  fair  yield.  In  a  moist  climate  like  that  of  Sitka, 
\rheie  the  season  is  short  and  the  sun  often  obscured  by  clouds  and  fogs, 
garden  lands  require  to  be  ridged,  so  as  to  drain  the  soil  and  give  it  a 
better  exposure.  With  improved  cultivation,  and  seeds  of  acclimated 
plants  and  grains,  the  military  i>osts  in  Alaska  I  am  satisfied  will  be  able 
to  raise  all  the  vegetables  they  require.  Most  of  the  roots  and  seeds 
planted  this  year  came  from  California,  and  were  raised  in  a  dry  soil  and 
nnder  a  hot  sun.  Those  from  Maine  or  Canada  would  be  more  suitable 
for  the  climate  of  Alaska. 

The  growth  of  the  grasses  and  grains  from  seeds  sown  as  an  experi- 
ment or  accidentally  scattered  was  very  luxuriant.  Among  these  I 
noticed  clover,  timothy,  blue-grass,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Although  the 
grains  were  or  rank  growth,  tiie  stalks  being  some  five  or  six  feet  high 
and  the  heads  well-formed  and  full,  (the  middle  of  August,)  doubts  were 
expressed  whether  they  would  mature.  Gteneral  Davis  was  also  doubtful 
whetiier  at  Sitka  hay  could  be  cured  for  a  winter's  supply,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  fogs  and  showers  in  August  and  September.  But  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  at  the  other  x>osts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
can  be  surmounted  even  at  Sitka.  If  so  it  will  save  the  shipmeut  of  hay 
to  these  posts,  which  is  a  laxge  item  of  expense.  The  pasture  during  the 
sammer  is  good  and  abundant  wherever  the  timber  and  underbrush  have 
heen  removed.  IN'early  all  of  southern  Alaska  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  easy  of  access  by  vessels,  and  with  abundant 
water-power  for  saw-mills  and  other  machinery.  The  underwood  is  almost 
tropicsd  in  its  character  and  luxuriance  of  growth. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

These  British  provinces  lie  directly  adjacent  to  Alaska.  The  fonner 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Washington  Territory,  on  the  east  by  the 
Eoeky  mountains,  and  on  the  north  by  Simpson's  river  and  the  Finlay 
branch  of  the  Peace  river,  including  Vancouver's  islandand  Queen  Char- 
lotte's archipelago.  All  steamers  and  all  sailing  vessels  taking  what  is 
called  the  inside  passage,  plying  between  Alaska  and  any  of  our  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  pass  tiirough  and  navigate  the  waters  of  the  prov- 
ince from  the  Straits  of  Fnca  to  Fort  Simpson,  a  distance  of  over  550 
miles.  The  latter  province,  generally  called  New  Caledonia,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Alaska,  on  the  eastby  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  extends 
from  British  Columbia  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  virtually  governed  and 
its  trade  controlled  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Many  of  the  large 
rivers,  like  the  Stikeen,  Tako,  andChUkat,  which  empty  into  the  waters 
of  Alaska,  have  their  sources  in  this  province,  and  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  these  rivers  live  partly  in  Alaska  and 
partly  in  New  Caledonia,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  passes 
through  those  on  the  coast.  Uence  the  intimate  relations  of  Alaska  with 
these  two  British  provinces  in  all  matters  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
navigation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Esquimaux.  Kenaians,  Chilkats.  Talcan, 
and  Stikeens  who  belong  to  Alaska,  actually  reside  much  of  tne  tiiue 
in  British  territory. 

The  number  of  Indians  subject  to  British  laws  and  to  British  authority 
in  New  Caledonia  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  20,000. 
The  nimiber  of  whites  is  very  smaU,  including  only  a  few  traders  and 
agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

British  Columbia  contains  a  white  population  of  about  8,000,  and  about 
40,000  Indians.  Those  who  live  on  the  inside  passage  may  be  described 
and  enumerated  as  follows :  at  and  near  Nanaimo,  400 ;  on  Yaldes  island, 
near  Cape  Mudge,  100 ;  Ninkish  river,  200 ;  Fort  Rupert,  400 ;  Shadwell 
passage,  200:  Smith's  inlet  and  River  channel,  300;  Bella  BeUas,  300; 
on  Lands  and  Douglas  channel,  300 ;  on  Kitamat  river,  200 ;  in  aU  about 
2^500.  The  Kitamat  river  and  Fort  Rupert  Indians  have  a  bad  reputa- 
tion ;  all  the  others  are  peaceful  and  friendly. 

Those  of  British  Columbia  and  New  Caledonia  who  live  near  the  bound- 
ary and  come  into  Alaska  or  trade  with  the  Alaska  Indians  are  the 
Chimpsains,  who  live  on  the  Chimpsain  x>eninsula,  and  number  about 
1,500 ;  the  Na«s  river  Indians,  about  2,000 ;  the  Skewa  river  Indians, 
about  2,500 ;  the  Eithatets,  on  Ogden's  channel,  300 :  the  Hydahs  on  the 
northern  part  of  Queen  Charlotte's  island,  600 ;  the  Stikeens  and  Takas, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  these  rivers,  1,000;  in  all  about  8,000. 

II.— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

Brevet  Major  General  George  Crook  commanding;  headquarters; 
Portland,  Oregon. 

This  department  is  composed  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Its  area  is  about  275,000  square  miles. 
Its  white  population  is  estimated  at  130,000,  and  its  number  of  Indians 
at  35,000.  The  military  force  of  tliis  department  consists  of  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  eight  companies  of 
cjivalry — in  all  20  companies. 

There  are  15  military  posts  in  this  department,  viz. :  Camp  Steele,  on 
San  Juan  island, one  company;  fort  at  Cape  Disappointment,  one  com- 
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pany ;  Fort  Vancouver,one  company;  Port  Colville,  one  company;  Fort 
LEkpwai,  one  company ;  Fort  Boise,  one  company;  Gamp  Three  Forks,  two 
companies ;  Gamp  Lyon,  one  company ;  Gamp  C.  F.  Smith,  one  company ; 
Camp  Klamath,  one  company;  Gamp  Warner,  three  companies;  Gamp 
Harney,  three  companies ;  GampLogan,  one  company;  Gamp  Watson,  dne 
company;  Fort  Steams,  one  company.  The  first  four  of  the  above  men- 
tioned posts  are  in  Washington  Territory,  the  next  three  in  Idaho,  and  the 
last  eight  in  Oregon.  Gamp  Steele,  on  San  Juan  island,  is  kept  up  in  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  provisions  of  joint  military  occupation ;  the  garri- 
sons at  Gax)e  Disapi)ointment  and  Fort  Steams  are  simply  to  occupy  and 
keep  in  order  the  fortifications  at  those  places ;  the  company  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, to  guard  the  depot  of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores,  and 
those  at  Fort  Golville  and  Fort  Lapwai,  to  enforce  revenue  laws,  and 
preserve  order  on  the  Indian  reservations.  The  other  posts  in  Idaho  and 
Oregon  have  been  centres  or  auxiliary  points  in  operation  against  hos- 
tile Indians. 

The  Indian  war  which  has  been  waged  for  many  years  in  southern 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Galifomia  and  Nevada, 
has  been  conducted  with  great  energy  and  success  by  General  Grook 
since  he  took  command  in  that  section  of  country.  On  the  22d  of  August 
he  reported  that  about  eight  hundred  hostile  Indians  had  surrendered, 
and  that  the  war  was  virtually  closed.  Since  that  time  no  new  depreda- 
tions have  been  committed ;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  safe  to  withdraw 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  troops.  Probably  two  or  three  of  the 
less  important  posts  may  be  dispensed  with  next  year,  and  a  reduction 
made  in  the  large  garrisons  at  Gamps  Warner  and  Harney. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  General  Grook  for  the  energy  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  conducted  this  war,  enduring  without  complaint 
the  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  oi  its  numerous  marches,  scouts, 
and  battles.  For  the  details  of  military  oi)erations  in  this  department 
(hiring  the  past  year  I  re8i)ectfully  refer  to  the  several  reports  of  the 
ih'partment  and  district  commanders  forwarded  from  department  head- 
quarters. 

III.— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Brevet  Major  General  E.  O.  G.  Ord  commanding;  headquarters  San 
Francisco,  Galifomia. 

This  department  includes  the  States  of  Galifomia  and  TTevada,  and 
the  Territory  of  Arizona.  As  each  of  these  is  so  separated  geographi- 
cally fix)m  the  others  as  to  require  distinct  and  independent  means  of 
defence,  it  will  be  better  to  discuss  these  separately. 

1.  CALIFORNIA. 

This  State  has  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  500,000  whites  and  12,000  Indians.  The  military  force  in  the  State 
coiisists  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  one  company  of  cavalry,  and  six 
companies  of  infantry,  in  all  11  companies.  But  two  of  these  are 
required  to  garrison  the  permanent  fortifications  in  this  harbor,  and  two 
others  constitute  the  artillery  school  of  practice,  lea\ing  only  seven  com- 
panies for  service  in  the  interior  or  against  Indians.  Of  these,  one  is 
stationed  at  Gamp  Wright  to  preserve  order  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Round  Valley  reservation;  two  at  Gamp  Gaston,  for  the  Hoopa  Valley 
reservation ;  one  at  Gamp  Lincoln,  for  the  Smith  Biver  reservation ;  two 
at  Camps  Crook  and  Bidwell,  among  the  Goose  Lake  and  Pitt  Kiver 
Indians;  and  one  at  Camp  Independence,  on  Owen's  river,  near  the 
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southeast  comer  of  the  State.  The  only  serious  hostilities  committed  in 
this  State  during  the  past  year  have  been  by  the  Qoose  Lake  and  Pitt 
Biver  Indians;  but  these,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Crook's  forces 
from  Camp  Warner,  were  speedily  put  down,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  will  be  renewed.  The  Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley  and  Smith  River 
have  several  times  threatened  to  give  trouble,  but  the  troops  at  these 
places  have  proved  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  The  garrison 
at  Camp  Independence  has  been  able  to  maintaiu  peace  in  Owen's  Biver 
valley,  and  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Kevada.  In  fact,  the  post  is 
intended  for  service  against  the  Nevada,  rather  than  California  Indians. 
Although  none  of  the  troops  from  the  interior  posts  of  this  State  can 
probably  be  spared  for  some  years,  the  garrisons  being  now  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  prove  sufficient  to  maintain 
peace  in  all  the  districts  where  any  considerable  Indian  population  is 
left.  Occasional  robberies  and  murders  by  Indians  will  occur,  as  they 
do  by  whites,  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  California,  but  these  do  not 
constitute  an  Indian  war,  or,  as  a  general  rule,  require  the  interposition 
of  military  force.  The  prevention  and  punishment  of  such  crimes  by 
individuals,  or  parties  of  individuals,  whether  Indians  or  whites,  per- 
tains properly  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State. 

2.  NEVADA. 

This  State  has  an  area  of  102,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  50,000  whites,  and  about  8,000  Indians.  The  military  force  in  the 
State  consists  of  six  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry; 
in  all  eight  companies.  These  eight  companies  garrison  Camps  McDer* 
mit.  Winfield  Scott,  Ruby,  and  Halleck,  and  Churchill  barracks.  Gen- 
eral Ord,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Nevada,  decided  that  Camp  McOarry  was 
no  longer  required,  and  removed  its  garrison  to  Camp  Winfield  Scott. 
The  principal  Indian  hostilities  committed  in  this  State  during  the  past 
year  were  in  Paradise  valley  and  on  the  mail  route  to  Idaho,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Camps  McDermit  and  Winfield  Scott  The  depredators 
generally  belonged  to  bands  of  the  Pah-utes,  which  have  recently  sur- 
rendered to  General  Crook.  Possibly  some  of  the  Shoshones  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Owyhee  and  Bishop's  rivers  are  engaged  in  these  rob- 
beries and  murders,  but  there  was  no  positive  evidence  to  implicate  them, 
and  they  are  now  quite  demonstrative  in  their  x)retension8  of  friendship. 
The  garrisons  of  Camps  Halleck  and  Buby  have  proved  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  its  advance  eastward, 
and  to  furnish  an  escort  to  the  geological  survey  ordered  by  the  War 
Department.  It  is  believed  that  Camp  Buby  can  be  dispensed  with  early 
next  spring,  and  its  garrison  can  be  transferred  to  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road. As  soon  as  the  railroad  is  constructed  to  the  mouth  of  Muggie 
creek,  on  the  Humboldt  river,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  stage  and  maU 
route  will  be  opened  from  that  point  to  Buby,  Silver,  and  Boise  cities, 
in  Idaho.  If  so,  a  military  post  will  be  required  on  the  route  to  protect 
it  against  the  Shoshone  and  Goose  Mountain  Indians;  and  even  if  this 
road  should  not  be  opened  as  a  stage  and  mail  route,  the  agricultural 
importance  of  Independence  and  Yallance  valleys  will  necessitate  a  new 
post  in  that  section  of  the  country.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  new  post 
will  be  required  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  State,  on  account  of  the  hostile  character  of  the  Goose  Mountain 
Indians,  and  the  cowardice  and  timidity  of  the  Chinese  laborers  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  officers  of  the  company  represent 
that  these  laborers  cannot  be  retained  if  exposed  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  Indian  raids. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  military  force  now  in  Ihe  State  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  these  objects,  bat  a  proi>er  regard  for  the  pnblic  interests 
requires  that  it  should  not  be  diminished  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Last  winter  several  robberies  and  atrocious  massacres  were  committed 
near  the  boundary  line  of  California  and  Nevada^  between  Pyramid  and 
HoQcy  lakes.  Immediately  on  receiving  reports  of  these  outrages, 
troops  from  Churchill  Barracks  and  Camps  McOarry  and  McDermit  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  depredations,  and  to  punish  the 
robbers  and  murderers.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  mis- 
creants had  fled  to  their  caves  and  fastnesses  in  the  moimtains  which  are 
virtaally  inaccessible  to  white  men.  These  outrages  were,  at  the  time, 
attributed  to  the  Pah-utes  and  some  outlaws  from  Young  Winnemucca's 
band,  at  Pyramid  lake.  But  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  cul- 
prits belonged  to  the  Pitt  River  Indians.  General  Crook  has  very  prop- 
erly held  the  chiefe  of  that  tribe  responsible  for  these  outrages,  but  the 
chiefs  say  that  the  depredators  are  renegades  and  outlaws  from  their  tribe, 
that  they  are  now  concealed  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  that  the 
tribe  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  general  has, 
nevertheless,  very  properly,  demanded  their  surrender  or  punishment  by 
the  tribe,  and  it  is  hoi>ed  that  the  negotiations  now  pending  for  their 
snrrender  will  be  successful.  At  any  rate  a  renewal  of  such  outrages  by 
these  Indians  is  not  probable. 

3.  ARIZONA. 

This  Territory  has  an  area  of  some  104,000  square  miles.  There  are 
no  very  rdiable  data  in  regard  to  its  population,  but  a  mean  of  various 
estimates  would  place  it  at  about  8^000  whites  and  15,000  Indians.  The 
military  force  in  the  Territory  consists  of  two  full  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  nine  companies  of  cavalry;  in  all  29  companies — ^that  is,  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  troops  in  the  division  available  for  service  in  the  field. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  shown  by  the  inhab- 
itants because  more  troops  were  not  sent  to  that  Territory.  This  could 
not  be  done  by  me  from  the  small  force  at  my  disposal  without  depriving 
other  States  and  Territories  of  their  proportionate  share  of  protection  in 
pboes  where  Indian  hostilities  existed  or  were  threatened. 

DistribtUian  of  troops  and  military  posts. 

These  troops  in  Arizona  are  distributed  as  follows :  At  Port  Mojave,  two 
companies  for  the  protection  of  the  depot,  Avith  outposts  on  the  road  to 
San  Bernardino ;  at  Cainp  Willow  Grove,  two  companies  for  the  protection 
of  the  road  from  Mojave  to  Fort  Whipple,  and  operations  against  the 
hostile  Huallapais;  at  Fort  Whipple,  two  companies  for  defending  depot 
and  operations  against  the  Apaches;  at  Camp  McPherson,  one  company 
to  protect  road  and  mail  from  La  Paz  to  Prescott;  at  La  Paz,  one  com- 
pany for  duty  at  Indian  reservation;  at  Camp  Lincoln,  two  companies  to 
protect  settlers  on  the  Verde,  and  operate  against  Apaches  east  of  that 
river;  at  Camp  McDowell  and  the  outpost  of  Camp  Reno,  five  companies 
to  guard  depot  and  operate  against  Apaches  between  the  Yerde  and 
Salmas  rivers ;  at  Fort  Youma,*  one  company  to  guard  main  depot  of  sup- 
plies; at  Camp  Lowell,  Tucson,  one  company  to  guard  depot  of  supplies 
for  southern  Arizona;  at  Camp  Grant,  three  companies  to  protect  roads 
and  settlements,  and  to  operate  against  Apaches ;  at  Camp  Goodwin,  three 
companies  to  protect  roads  and  settlements,  and  to  operate  against  Apa- 

*  Fort  Yomna  is  in  the  State  of  California,  hat  is  included  in  the  military  district  of  Arizona. 
24  Ab 
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ches;  at  Gamp  Bowie,  one  company  to  guard  an  important  pass  and 
check  hostile  incursions  by  Indians  i^m  New  Mexico;  at  Gamp  Wallen, 
two  companies.  This  i>ost  was  established  to  prevent  hostile  incursions 
by  the  Sonora  Apaches,  and  especially  by  the  band  of  Gachise.  As  it 
had  signally  failed  to  accomplish  either  of  these  objects,  it  is  probable 
that  ite  location  was  not  judicious.  At  Gamp  Grittenden,  three  com- 
panies. The  troops  were  removed  from  Tubac  to  this  place  as  being  a 
more  healthy  position.  Tbiey  are  intended  for  general  operations  against 
Apaches  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  locations  of  these  several  posts  were  determined  by  General 
McDowell,  after  frequent  personal  visits  to  all  parts  of  that  Territory, 
and  after  consultation  with  officers  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  and  of  large  exx)erience  in  operations  against  the  Apaches. 
They  should,  therefore,  he  changed  only  after  mature  deliberation,  and 
upon  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  location  is  erroneous.  I 
have  interfered  only  to  prevent  what  I  considered  too  great  a  di\ision 
and  scattering  of  our  forces.  To  properly  locate  a  military  post  in  an 
Indian  country,  an  officer  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  country,  the  dangers  threatened,  and  the  means  of  averting  or 
surmounting  them.  As  General  McDowell  i)08sessed  this  knowledge  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  I  have  felt  the  less  disposed  to  change  or  overrule 
any  distribution  of  troops  in  Arizona  which  he  proposed  or  ordered. 

In  northern  Arizona  the  troops  under  Generals  Devin,  Price  and  Alex- 
ander have  been,  durinff  the  past  year,  actively  engaged  in  scouts,  and 
their  operations  have  been  attended  with  very  considerable  success. 
Much  of  the  country  lying  between  Verde  and  Salinas  rivers,  heretofore 
unknown,  has  been  explo^,  and  Apaches  shown  that  we  can  now  pene- 
trate to  their  secret  haunts  and  homes.  As  soon  as  proper  depots  of 
supplies  can  be  established,  these  explorations  will  be  renewed  with 
every  prospect  of  favorable  results. 

The  efficiency  of  the  forces  south  of  the  Gila  has  not  been  so  manifest, 
and  their  operations  have  been  less  successful. 

The  details  of  the  military  operations  in  Arizona  during  the  past 
year  ^are  given  in  the  several  reports  forwarded  through  department 
headquarters.  Arizona  has  been  greatly  misrepresented,  even  by  its 
own  people.  It  has  been  described  as  a  wonderftilly  rich  mineral  conn- 
try,  abounding  in  lodes  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  such  surpassing 
wealth,  that  any  man  who  would  work  them  could,  in  a  few  months, 
accumulate  a  fortune  of  millions!  But  these  mines  of  fabulous  wes^th, 
if  they  really  exist,  are  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  perhaps  undiscovered. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  valuable  mines  in  Arizona,  but 
simply  that  the  products  of  these  mines  have  never  equalled  the  san- 
guine anticipations  and  representations  of  their  o^^oiers,  and  that  the 
failure  of  expected  dividends  to  anxious  stockholders  has  not  been 
entirely  due  to  the  want  of  military  protection,  as  is  so  commonly  alleged. 
But  this  Territory  has  interests  and  resources  other  than  its  minerals, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  its  agricultural  products  will 
far  exceed  in  value  the  yield  of  its  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  how- 
ever rich  they  may  prove  to  be.  In  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  most  abundant.  Its  climate 
is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  most  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  its 
grass  lands  are  so  extensive  and  rich  that  the  traveller  is  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  beef  and  mutton  consumed  is  mostly  obtained  from  Texas 
and  California,  and  still  more  that  much  of  the  bread  eaten  is  made  of 
flour  imported  from  Cidifornia  and  Sonora.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  when  the  Territory  shall  receive  an  immigi'ation  of  thrifty  farmers, 
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it  wQl  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Bnt  fanners  and  stock-raisers  are  ever  more  exjiosed  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  require  more  military  protection  in  a  country  infested  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  than  miners  in  the  development  of  their  mines.  The  farmer's 
wealth  consists  in  his  cattle  and  crops;  and  if  these  are  destroyed,  he  is 
often  utterly  ruined.  The  miner's  principal  wealth  is  in  his  mines,  which 
the  Indiaois  cannot  destroy,  although  they  may  cripple  his  operations  for 
a  time  by  robbing  him  of  nis  work  animals,  his  tools,  and  his  supplies. 
Notwithstanding  the  too  frequent  raids  of  Apaches,  and  the  rain  which 
they  have  caused  to  many  ranches,  the  farming  interest  in  Arizona  has 
made  considerable  progress  within  the  last  two  years.  Many  posts  are 
now  mainly  supplied  by  the  products  of  the  country,  and  at  prices  nearly 
50  per  cent,  less  than  formerly. 

Necessity  of  more  troops  in  Arizona. 

It  win  be  seen  from  this  summary  that,  while  there  is  a  considerable 
militaiy  force  in  this  Territory,  the  number  available  for  scouts  and  field 
operations  is  small,  and  that  this  field  force  cannot  be  increased  without 
leaving  unprotected  many  necessary  dei)ots  of  supplies  and  important 
mining  and  agricoltural  districts.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  and  most 
urgently  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  an  additional  force 
of  one  or  two  regiments  of  infantry  be  sent  to  this  division  for  service 
in  Arizona.  The  troops  now  there  will  be  able  to  hold  their  present 
positions  and  to  make  gradual  advances  upon  the  enemy  until  he  is 
finally  subdued  or  destroyed.  But  this  process  must  be  a  slow  one. 
With  the  additional  troops  asked  for,  the  operation  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated, the  desired  result  attained  in  less  time,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  greatly  diminished. 

I  (^  attention,  also,  in  this  connection,  to  the  fact  that  the  health  of 
the  troops  in  southern  Arizona^will  soon  render  it  necessary  to  exchange 
them  for  those  at  more  northerly  posts,  say  in  California  and  Oregon. 
Bnt  to  make  this  exchange  will  require  several  months,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  many  posts  woidd  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  unsafe,  and  all  would 
be  too  weak  for  any  field  operations  against  the  hostile  Indians*  If  an 
additional  regiment  of  infantry  be  sent  to  the  division,  these  changes 
can  be  effect^  gradually  and  without  serious  detriment  to  the  service. 

INDIAN  SCOUTS. 

The  law  authorizing  the  employment  of  Indian  scouts  limits  the  num- 
ber to  1,000,  of  which  only  200  are  assigned  to  this  division.  If  this 
number  could  be  doubled^  at  least  on  this  coast,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
military  operations  in  Arizona.  Officers  are  unanimous  as  to  the  value 
and  asefidness  of  these  scouts  in  the  field. 

CHARACTEB  OF  THE  APACHES  AND  THEIB  MODE  OF  WABPABE. 

I  beg  leave  to  reproduce  the  following  extracts  from  my  annual  report 
of  last  year: 

» 

The  Apaches  and  cognate  tribes  in  Arizona  and  northern  Sonora  are  the  natural  and 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  whites,  of  whatsoever  nation  or  character.  They  have  successfully 
f'xpelled  from  that  Territory  the  Aztecs,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Mexicans;  and  they  will 
yield  to  our  people  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  rifle  and  the  revolver.  They  proba- 
bly resemble  the  African  Bedouins  more  than  any  other  people ;  and  murder  and  robbery  con- 
stitute almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Apaches.  These  Indians  do  not  fight  in  masses, 
Hke  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  more  stealthily  in  small  bands  over  the 
gieater  portions  of  Arizona  and  the  northern  part  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  waylaying  and 
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murdering  traTellen  on  the  roads,  and  plundering  and  destro^ng  Qa|noteeted  agricaltortl 
and  mining  Bettlemente.  This  mode  of  warfare,  combined  with  the  rough  and  desert  cbur- 
Acter  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  practicable  roads,  renders  it  verj  difficult  to  operate 
successfully  aeainst  them,  or  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  small  and  scattered  settlements 
in  that  eztensiye  but  sparsely  populated  Territory. 

It  is  useless  to  negotiate  with  these  Apache  Indians.  They  will  observe  no  treaties, 
agreements,  or  truces.  With  them  there  is  no  alternative  but  active  and  vigorous  war,  till 
they  are  completely  destroyed,  or  forced  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Another  year's  experience  has  confirmed  the  eorrectness  of  these 
remarks.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  Indians  when  captored  or 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  wart  The  agents  of  the  Indian  bureatL  as  a 
general  rule,  refuse  to  receive  them,  and  the  military  have  no  fimds  or 
authority  to  establish  8i)ecial  military  "reservations"  for  them.  To 
keep  and  to  guard  them  at  military  x>osts  will  require  the  whole  force  of 
the  garrison^  and  prevent  the  troops  from  operating  in  the  field.  We 
have  no  available  funds  with  which  to  purchase  seeds  and  agricultural 
implements,  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  own  support; 
and  to  keep  them  in  idleness  for  any  length  of  time  has  a  most  injuri- 
ous effect.  If  permitted  to  hunt  and  fish  for  their  own  support,  they 
are  certain  to  desert  and  resume  hostilities.  It  is  hoped  that  some  steps 
may  be  taken  to  modify  our  Indian  system,  at  lea^t  in  Arizona,  so  as  to 
obviate  these  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  reduction  of  the  Apaches 
and  the  pacification  of  the  Territory.  I  respectfully  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation of  March  last,  that  Arizona,  with  the  three  most  southerly 
counties  of  California,  be  made  a  separate  military  department.  1 
believe  this  change  to  be  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and 
the  proper  direction  of  military  operations  there.  The  present  depart- 
ment of  California  is  of  so  great  a  geographical  extent,  with  so  many 
posts  distant  from  each  other,  and  connected  by  roads  and  mountain 
trails  difficult  to  travel,  that  the  department  commander  cannot  make 
the  personal  inspections  and  give  to  its  afiairs  that  personal  supervision 
which  are  absolutely  required.  Making  Arizona  a  separate  department 
will  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  that  Territory,  but  will  give  a  better 
supervision  to  military  afiairs  in  California  and  Nevada.  Crenersd  Ord 
fiilly  concurs  with  me  in  this  recommendation. 

COST  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  TBANSPOBTATION. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  the 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  posts 
have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  and  transx>ortation  of  army  supplies  in 
the  division  generally.  Still  further  reductions  may  be  hoped  in  the^ 
fiiture. 

The  locations  of  the  several  military  posts  in  the  division  are  desig- 
nated on  the  accompanying  maps. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W,  HALLECK, 
Major  Oeneral  Commanding, 

The  Adjutant  Oenebal  of  the  Abmt, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


REPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  E.  0.  C.  ORD. 

Headquarters  Department  of  California, 

8an  Franciscoy  California^  September  21  j  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of^  and  operations  in,  my 
department  since  assuming  command.    Upon  my  arrival  I  foond  the 
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troops  distributed  to  the  iK>st8  named  in  the  accompanying  roster 
marked  A. 

The  present  distribution  will  show  little  change,  and  is  found  in  the 
oiclosure  marked  B,  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfiilly  invited. 

The  only  change  of  troops  that  has  occurred,  under  order  of  previous 
oommander,  is  that  directed  in  General  Orders  No.  39  of  tiiis  depart- 
ment, dated  October  31, 1866;  copy  order  enclosed,  marked  0. 

The  change  of  troops  occurring  under  my  orders  is  directed  and  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  of  Special  Orders  No.  132,  current 
smes,  from  these  headquarters,  enclosed  and  marked  D,  and  in  para- 
graph 6,  Special  Orders  159,  current  series,  from  these  headquarters, 
enclosed  and  marked  E. 

In  Nevada  the  posts  have  been  necessarily  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
in  consequence  the  troops  are  not  as  comfortable  as  they  should  be. 

In  Arizona  the  men  have  been  occupied  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
scouting,  and  on  escort  duty.  They  have  been  but  in  few  cases  able  td 
build  quarters;  at  some  of  the  forts  the  troops  are  yet  living  in  tents,  or 
under  earthen  roofs  and  mud  walls.  Timber  is  so  scarce  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  in  Arizona  Territory,  that  at  some  posts  it 
has  been  at  times  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  boards  to 
make  coffins  for  the  dead. 

The  consequence  of  these  discomforts,  and  the  want  of  vegetables,  is 
many  desertions,  especially  from  the  posts  when  commanders  were  care* 
less  of  the  comfort  of  their  men,  and  fEuled  to  make  use  of  such  means 
as  the  country  afforded  in  providing  for  them  such  necessaries  as  vege« 
table  gardens,  airy  rooms,  though  built  of  adobes,  and  plenty  of  igood 
water.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  me  to  remedy  these  wants,  and 
some  additional  expense  incurred  which  will,  by  increasing  the  comfort 
of  the  troops  in  quarters,  diminish  the  number  of  desertions,  and  make 
them  more  healthy  and  efficient  in  the  field.  At  one  post  inspected  by 
me  I  £QNind  that  its  garrison  of  86  men  had  lost  54  men  by  desertion, 
and  every  deserter  had  carried  off  a  good  horse  and  rex)eating  rifle, 
worth  together  from  $150  to  $300  at  the  post  These  horses  and  arms 
are  generally  sold  to  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  for  half  or  a  third  of 
their  value,  so  that  the  citizen  finds  more  profit  in  encouraging  desertion 
by  buying  the  deserter's  arms,  horse,  and  clothing  than  in  arresting  him 
fat  the  small  reward  of  about  $20  in  gold.  Commanding  officers  would 
prosecute  such  citiz^is  in  many  cases  if  they  were  authorized  to  employ 
coonael,  for  there  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  vicinity  of  such  remote  posts  a 
United  States  district  attorney,  or  other  person  to  aet  as  such. 

I  would  recommend  as  some  preventive  to  this  wholesale  purchase  of 
deserters^  dotiung,  arms,  and  horses,  that  whenever  a  citizen,  or  soldier 
returned  a  deserter,  or  his  horse,  arms  or  clothing,  the  i)er8on  making 
the  return  should  be  i^aid  the  value  of  such  articles  as  might  be  returned, 
and  the  actoal  cost  of  apprehension  in  addition  to  the  $30  now  paid,  all 
of  which  money  should  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  man  or  his  property, 
and  upon  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  officer  to  whom  he  or  it  may 
be  delivered ;  at  present  many  officers  refuse  to  give  the  certificate  of 
delivery  until  the  man  is  convicted,  which  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  zeal  of 
persons  who  might  be  otherwise  disposed  to  arrest  deserters. 

Between  the  dates  of  April  1  and  August  31, 1868,  there  has  been 
reported  46  scouts  made  at  i)osts  in  the  Apache  country  and  among  the 
hostile  Indians  of  Nevada,  with  an  aggregate  distance  travelled  of  more 
than  10,000  miles. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  these  scouts  and  the  results : 

Three  from  Camp  Grant,  through  the  Gila  Hiver  valley. 
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Seven  firom  Gamp  McDowell,  ranging  over  the  country  known  as  flie 
Tonto  Basin  and  its  vicinity;  a  region  hitherto  unexplored. 

Five  parties  have  scoured  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Beno, 
a  new  post  in  the  sub-district,  commanded  by  General  A.  J.  Alexander, 
who  has  kept  his  troops  busy  against  the  Pinal  Apaches. 

One  &om  Gamp  Lincoln,  and  two  from  Gamp  McPherson. 

Five  from  Gamp  Whipple,  situated  near  Prescott,  which  have  kept  the 
hostile  Indians  of  that  region  on  the  defensive  and  have  done  excellent 
service  under  the  direction  of  General  Devin,  whose  zeal  and  activity 
have  elicited  a  commendation  in  genei*al  orders.  From  Gamps  Wallen 
and  Goodwin  each,  one;  from  Gamp  Grittenden,  two;  and  Gamp  Lowell, 
near  Tucson,  two;  these  all  in  southern  Arizona;  from  Gamps  Inojaro 
and  Willow  grove, in  the  Hualpais  country,  each  one;  one  front  Churchill 
barracks,  in  Nevada,  to  Long  valley,  Pyramid  Lakel  and  Fish  springs. 

Two  from  Gamp  McDermit,  Nevada,  over  Stein's  and  Santa  Bosa 
mountains,  the  Ghico  road  to  Honey  Lake  valley  and  vicinity. 

Five  from  Gamp  Winfleld  Scott,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Kargd, 
ranging  through  about  the  same  country,  including  Paradise  and  the 
Humboldt,  Owyhee,  and  Ixwin's  Biver  valleys. 

One  from  Gamp  Halleck  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Humboldt  river  and 
Bishop  creek. 

Two  from  Gamp  Bidwell  to  the  northeast  of  this  camp,  and  south 
through  Surprise  valley. 

Two  from  Gamp  Gaston  through  the  Klamath  and  Humboldt  country, 
Pilot  creek,  and  Mad  river. 

From  Gamp  Lincoln,  California,  one,  over  and  along  the  Klamath 
bluffs. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  parties  above  enumerated  are, 
30  Indians  killed,  7  taJ^en  prisoners,  and  but  1  wounded  of  which  we 
know ;  the  number  wounded  in  proportion  to  the  killed  is  probably  much 
greater,  which  results  show  a  marked  improvement  on  the  results  of 
scouts  of  the  proceeding  six  months. 

The  report  of  General  Devin,  marked  F,  shows  that  efforts  to  keep 
the  Apaches  on  the  defensive  are  the  best  preventive  against  offensive 
incursions  and  depredations  upon  the  farmer  and  miner. 

Several  Indian  prisoners  have  escaped  from  commands  in  the  Indian 
country,  because  when  troops  are  in  the  field  or  in  camps  the  £Bu;ilitie6 
for  closely  confining  the  prisoners  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  impossible 
during  dark  and  stormy  nights,  and  after  the  sentinels  have  become 
familiar  with  the  prisoners,  to  insure  continual  watohfolness,  so  that  the 
alert  and  desperate  Apache,  who  will  risk  his  life  in  the  attempt  te 
escape  rather  than  pine  in  long  confinement,  generally  succeeds. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  garrisoned  island  on  this  coast  be  selected 
to  which  Indian  prisoners  of  war  might  be  sent,  and  from  which  they 
would  not  attempt  to  escai>e;  at  present  the  superintendents  of  reser- 
vations reftise  to  receive  them,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  their  sup- 
port in  the  army,  and  the  troops  who  capture  are  too  much  occupied,  or 
have  not  facilities  for  guarding  them. 

The  chief  quartermaster  of  this  department,  an  officer  of  much  experi- 
ence, and  a  strict  economist,  recommends,  and  I  endorse  the  recommen- 
dation, that  the  department  and  post  commanders  in  this  department 
should  have  some  discretion  allowed  them  in  the  matter  of  employing 
citizens  in  lieu  of  soldiers  in  the  quartermasters'  service,  especially  a^ 
teamsters,  for  the  re.ason  that  long  journeys  have  to  be  made  by  govern- 
ment teams  over  uninhabited  and  difficult  regions,  where  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  ftTiimala  is  requiaito ;  ^^ 
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dnrni^  such  journeys  many  valuable  animals  are  lost  for  want  of  this 
judgment  and  Jmowledge;  that  very  few  enlisted  men  have  it  at  all; 
that  the  pay  allowed  them,  when  detailed  as  teamsters,  (20  c^nts  a  day 
in  currency,)  does  not  repay  them  for  the  additional  clothing  they  wear 
out;  and  another  result  of  placing  unfit  and  unfaithful  soldiers  in  charge 
of  valuable  animals  and  property,  is  that  when  the  opportunity  occurs 
they  steal  or  sell  the  property,  moimt  the  best  animals  and  desert  to 
Mexico,  Salt  Lake,  or  to  some  place  where  they  defy  pursuit. 

General  Kirkham  estimates  that  the  losses  incuired  from  ignorance, 
carelessness,  and  desertions  of  soldiers  detailed  as  teamsters,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  double  the  moneys  that  would  have  paid  the 
wages  of  reliable  citizens,  besides  the  companies  in  the  field  (now  none 
too  large)  are  deprived  of  the  service  of  all  men  detailed. 

I  forward  herewith,  for  reference.  General  Elirkham's  report  on  this 
sahject^  marked  G. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  O.  C.  OKD, 
Brevet  Major  and  Brigadier  Oeneral  Commanding. 

Adjutant  Gsnebal  U.  S.  Abmy, 

WaskingUm^  D.  C 


Headquabtebs  Militaby  Division  Paoifio, 

San  FrancisoOj  California^  October  2, 1868. 

Bespectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army.  I  do 
not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  General  Ord  that  post  commanders  should 
have  authority  to  employ  civilians  as  teamsters  at  their  discretion.  I 
think  that  at  posts  where  little  or  no  scouting  is  required,  and  where 
supplies  are  all  delivered  by  contract,  the  enlist^  men  should  be  required 
to  do  all  the  ordinary  post  teaming.  This  was  always  required  before 
the  war,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  now. 

Kor  do  I  think  with  General  Ord  that  the  want  of  better  quarters  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  desertions,  as  the  largest  number  of  deserters 
have  been  from  companies  which  were  weU  quartered.  The  real  cause 
has  been  in  the  characters  of  the  offtcers  and  the  want  of  adequate  pun- 
ishments. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major  Oeneral  Commanding. 


EEPOBT  OF  BBEVET  BBIQADIEB  GENEBAL  THOMAS  C.  DEVIN. 

Headqtjabtebs  Sxjb-Disteict  OF  Peescott, 

Fort  Whipple^  A.  T.,  June  12, 1868. 

CoLuNEL :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  return  from  a  45  days'  scout 
into  the  Apache  country,  to  the  east  of  this  post,  in  pursuance  of  in- 
Btructions  from  headquarters  district  of  Arizona,  airecting  me  to  move 
with  my  available  force  in  a  southeast  course  from  Camp  Lincoln  towards 
Goodwin,  and  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  San  Carlos,  on  which  I 
would  find  the  hostile  Pinal  Apaches,  who  now  appeared  disposed  to 
fight,  and  give  us  a  favorable  opportunity  to  punish  them.  No  operative 
movements  would  be  made  from  other  points. 

The  above  instructions  were  received  at  this  post  April  25,  and  at  the 
time  my  largest  cavahy  company  was  on  a  15  days'  scout  in  the  Havenna 
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mountains,  100  mileB  westward.  On  the  morning  of  tiie  26th  I  started 
my  wagons  with  30  days'  rations,  and  company  B,  8th  cavaJry,  en  roate 
for  ttie  Hio  Verde.  On  the  28ih  company  L  retomed  from  its  scout,  «id 
I  at  once  followed  with  that  command.  On  the  30th  I  left  Gamp  Lincoln 
with  the  troops,  and  my  pac!k  train  of  00  mules,  carrying  30  days'  rations, 
and  crossing  Clear  creek  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  asc^ided  the  Magol- 
l<m  mountains,  (erroneously  called  the  ^^High  Mesa.")  My  force  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  (100)  cavalry,  and  fiity  (50)  infantry,  and  the  four 
guides  from  the  district  posts. 

Crossing  the  divide  to  the  southern  crest  of  the  mountain,  I  descended 
into  Tonto  basin  near  the  head  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Verde,  at  a  point 
where  the  mountain  rises  about  2.500  feet  above  the  basin.  The  first 
500  feet  being  nearly  a  perpendicular  cliff,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  a  zigzag 
path  down  the  face,  after  which  the  breaking  of  a  trail  was  comparatively 
easy.  The  same  night  my  camp  was  fired  into  by  Indians,  killing  <»ie 
horse.  At  midnigh^  company  L,  with  a  guide,  was  sent  out  to  look  for 
^^ smokes"  seen  fi\)m  the  mountain.  As  the  column  pushed  on,  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  from  the  front  and  right  flank  to  scour  the  country. 
Many  raucherias  were  found,  but  all  had  been  abandoned — some  of  them 
quite  lately,  others  for  months. 

On  reaching  the  main  fork  of  Tonto  creek,  a  number  of  small  farms 
were  found,  just  prepared  for  planting,  ground  hoed,  &c.,  but  no  crops 
yet  in.  The  Indians  had  evidently  le^  in  haste  fleeing  southward.  At 
this  point  I  found  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  probable 
obstacles  in  front,  I  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  San  Carlos,  and 
return  with  the  rations  on  hand.  Before  starting  I  had  been  assured  that 
the  pack  animals  would  carry  250  pounds  anywhere  the  cavalry  could  go. 
This  I  found  to  be  an  error,  as  they  could  not  average  200  pounds,  and  with 
that  could  not  make  over  10  miles  a  day  in  a  mountain  country.  In  endeav- 
oring to  accomplish  even  that  several  gave  out,  others  were  killed  falling 
over  precipices,  and  some  of  the  raticms  were  lost.  The  work  was  also 
telling  on  my  cavalry  horses.  I  therefore  selected  a  camp  on  the  head  of 
Tonto  creek,  and  sending  my  x>ack  train  back  to  Camp  Lincoln  for  20 
days'  rations,  I  occupied  the  interval  in  scouting  with  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted parties  thecountry  between  the  Salinas  and  the  MagoUones.  On 
the  return  of  the  train,  I^  for  the  second  time,  attempted  to  push  my  way 
southward,  but  was  again  repelled  by  impassable  caiions.  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Salinas  at  a  point  where  the  banks  rise  nearly  to  the 
height  of  1,000  feet,  and  are  very  steep.  Other  crossings  were  afterward 
found,  and  the  troops  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Salinas  at  four  different 
points  between  its  source  and  the  Big  Bend,  while  operating  in  the  basin. 
Duiing  one  of  the  scouts  one  rancheria  was  found  inhabited,  and  four 
Indians  were  killed  while  escaping  across  the  river.  On  another  occasion 
a  party  exploring  a  trail  to  the  San  Carlos  were  ambushed,  but  the  Indians 
were  repulsed;  two  fell,  but  were  carried  off  by  tiieir  comrades;  one 
soldier  and  two  animals  were  wounded.  The  pack-train  while  on  its 
return  for  the  rations  was  ambushed  near  the  top  of  the  "jump-off"  I  had 
constructed  down  the  mountain,  and  the  pack-master,  Mr.  Baker,  was 
killed.  The  Indians  fled  before  the  troops  could  reach  the  summit,  though 
they  dashed  forward  with  all  the  speed  the  steep  ascent  would  admit. 

The  section  of  country  north  and  west  of  the  Salinas  having  been 
pretty  well  scouted,  I  encamped  on  one  of  the  east  forks  of  the  Salinas, 
and  takiag  00  cavalry,  all  that  I  had  left  that  were  servicjeable  for  a 
hard  march,  I  pushed  on  to  the  San  Carlos,  which  stream  I  reached  after 
crossing  three  of  its  forks.  The  character  of  the  country  here  is  widely 
different  from  tliat  west  of  the  Salinas,  the  mountains  easier  of  access, 
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and  the  divides  eaBier  crossed.  The  scenery  is  very  beautifcil.  laud 
fertile,  aad  jriver  bottoms  wide  and  filled  with  nutritious  grasses,  but  no 
signs  of  recent  occupation  by  Indians,  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  A  well 
b^ten  trail  from  the  southwest,  on  which  the  tracks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren were  very  evident,  led  towards  the  head  of  the  Little  Colorado,  or 
valley  of  the  Prieta,  ana  showed  that  their  families  had  been  moved  east, 
but  tiie  shoe^  of  my  horses  were  worn  out,  and  many  of  the  men's  like- 
wise. I  had  but  rations  enough  to  carry  me  back  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  I  had  advanced,  and  from  the  highest  peak  not  an  Indian  ^^  smoke" 
could  be  seen.  I  had  with  difficulty,  and  through  a  country  hitherto 
miknown,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  impassable  canons,  pene- 
trated to  the  point  designated  by  my  orders.  I  had  four  of  the  best 
guides  in  the  Territory,  though  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  this 
section  previously,  (nor  could  I  find  or  hear  of  any  one  who  had,)  but  all 
were  excellent  mountain  men,  and  brave  and  expert  in  following  Indian 
trails,  but  I  could  not  get  a  fight.  The  Indians  have  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  predatory  bands)  eit£&r  left  the  country  west  of  the  San  Carlos, 
or  have  sent  their  families  beyond,  and  gone  on  some  grand  stealing  raia 
toSonora. 

The  men  were  eager  for  a  fight,  and  I  was  willing,  and  it  had  been  pro- 
phesied that  I  would  meet  a  thousand  warriors  before  I  reached  tlie  San 
Carlos;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  can  at  any  time  find  more  fresh  Indian 
signs  within  50  miles  of  this  post  than  I  found  at  200  miles  distant. 

I  concluded  to  return  across  the  mountains  and  try  to  explore  a  road 
by  which  I  might  forward  supplies  by  wagons  along  the  crests  of  the 
divide  between  the  waters  running  to  the  Colorado  and  those  running  to 
the  Salinas  and  Gila,  &us  enabling  me  to  establish  temporary  depots, 
from  whence  I  could  make  descents  either  into  the  valley  of  Prieta,  the 
Sierra  Blancas,  or  the  Little  Colorado,  with  detachments  supplied  with 
five  to  ten  daysP  rations,  and  thus  obviate  tb.e  necessity  of  large  pack 
trains.    I  succeeded  in  finding  such  routes. 

Beturning  from.  San  Carlos  to  camp  near  the  Salinas.  I  ascended  the 
MagoUones,  and,  following  the  g^ieral  course  of  the  divide,  reached  Camp 
Lincoln  in  eight  days^  firom  a  point  east  of  the  head  of  Salt  river.  Orass 
and  water  plenty  until  after  crossing  the  head  of  East  Fork.  From  this 
point  to  Clear  creek  water  is  scarce  from  May  14th  until  the  summ^ 
rains,  about  July  1.  Very  little  Indian  signs  were  found  on  the  mountain, 
though  the  game  was  far  more  plentifol  than  in  the  vaUey. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  to  the  expedition  I  was  organizing  to 
start  about  May  15  by  this  very  route,  and  turning  the  head  of  the  San 
Carlos,  retui-n  by  tbe  Salinas  to  Camp  Beuo.  I  would  thus  have  taken 
the  Indians  from  the  rear,  with  perhaps  greater  success  j  but  military  ne- 
cessity ordained  that  the  movement  should  be  made  earher,  and  there  was 
too  much  melting  snow  on  May  1  to  allow  my  animals  to  travel  on  the 
divide,  and  I  had  to  descend  into  the  basin. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  General  Crittenden's  order  I  had  nearly 
completed  a  road  from  Clear  creek  to  the  summit  of  the  Magollones  (for 
wagons.)  As  soon  as  the  summer  rains  set  in  I  will  recommence  the 
work,  and  continue  it  to  the  southern  crests,  after  which  the  road,  though 
crooked,  can  be  easily  worked.  My  impression  is  that  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  holding  the  Indians  in  check,  next  to  fighting  them,  is  to  open 
roads  and  trails  through  their  country,  so  that  the  troops  can  readily 
track  and  follow  them.  This  i)olicy  I  have  followed  since  my  assignment 
to  duly  here^  and  the  district  has  been  very  quiet. 

Tonto  basin  is  now  very  well  chequered  with  our  trails,  and  officers  and 
men  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  •  The  basin  includes  the  district 
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of  country  south  of  the  High  Mesa,  west  and  north  of  the  Salinas,  and 
east  of  the  Mayatgal  mountains,  and  h,as  heretofore  been  properly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  home  of  the  Apaches,  where  they  had  their  farms,  fami- 
lies, and  stock.  It  has  probably  contained  a  large  population,  as  we 
found  rancherias  sufficient  for  hundreds  of  families,  but  all  abandoned 

Two  sets  of  shoes  were  prepared  for  the  animals  and  three  for  the 
infantry;  nearly  all  were  worn  out  before  our  return,  and  the  feet  of  a 
number  of  the  horses  had  to  be  encased  in  leather  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  return  the  last  60  miles  to  Lincohi,  the  country  being  covered  with 
broken  lava.  For  40  days  they  had  not  a  grain  of  forage.  None  of  tlje 
large  herd  of  cattle  stolen  by  the  Indians  near  Tucson  could  have  been 
brought  into  Tonto  basin,  as  at  first  supposed*  Major  Glendenin,  who 
skirted  the  southern  edge,  could  find  no  trail,  and  I  repeatedly  crossed 
his  trail.  No  stock  had  parsed  over  my  route  subsequent  to  the  snow 
melting,  with  the  exception  of  two  horses.  The  health  of  the  men  in 
general  was  excellent. 

As  soon  as  a  map  of  the  country  scouted  can  be  compiled  it  will  be 
forwarded,  together  with  journal. 

Very  re8i)ectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  0.  DEVm, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brig,  Oen,  Commanding. 

Brevet  Colonel  John  P.  Shebbubnis, 

AsiB^t  Adft  Gen%  Heddgmrters  Department  of  Calif omia. 

San  Franciscoy  California. 


Endorsement  on  General  Devin^s  report, 

Hbadquabtebs  Depabtment  of  Galipobnia, 

San  Francisco  J  July  10, 1868. 

I  respectfolly  call  the  attention  of  the  general  commanding  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  Arizona,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  if  the  companies  are  not  filled  up,  so  many  of  the  infantry  will  be 
discharged  in  the  next  six  months  that  some  of  the  posts  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  all  of  those  retained  will  be  placed  on  the  defensive, 
which  will  embolden  the  Indians  and  leave  the  overland  roads  and  new 
settlements  very  much  unprotected. 

E.  O.  0.  ORD, 
Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General  Commanding. 


Headquabtebs  Distbiot  op  Pbescott, 

Fort  Whijpplej  Arizona  Territory^  August  28, 1868. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  monthly  re|)ort  of  affairs  and 
operations  in  this  sub-district  up  to  date,  as  I  leave  for  Tucson  to-morrow 
a.  m.,  to  assume  temporary  command  of  the  district  of  Arizona,  in  com- 
pliance with  Si)ecial  Orders  Ko.  45,  headquarters  district  of  Arizona, 
dated  August  8, 1868. 

Fort  Whij^le. — Indian  affairs  very  quiet.  The  prompt  pursuit  of  raid- 
ing parties  by  the  detail  always  kept  saddled  at  the  post,  has  tended  to 
discourage  such  attempts.  The  continued  rains  operated  to  prevent  scoxitr 
ing  to  any  great  extent  until  August  13,  on  which  day  the  weather  «ai>- 
peared  to  change,  and  on  the  following  day  both  companies  of  cavalry 
started  indifferent  directions  with  orders  to  scour  the  country  within  a 
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semicircle  of  100  miles  to  the  south^  southwest  and  west  of  Prescott.  The 
day  after  the  troops  started,  a  report  reached  me  that  the  Indians  had 
maide  adash  on  the  settlement  of  Wsybnut  Grove,  had  carried  off  somestock. 
and  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  mountains  near  that  place,  and  defied 
the  settlers.  I  at  once  ordered  a  concentration  of  tiie  two  companies  at 
Walnut  Grove,  and  the  following  day  started  to  that  point  with  rations 
and  supplies  to  follow  and  attack  the  Indians.  On  arriving  there,  I  , 
fomid  the  Indians  had  scattered,  and  crossed  into  the  Santa  Maria 
country,  north  of  La  Paz  road,  and  that  Lieutenant  Wells,  commanding  ' 
the  companies,  had  procured  some  citizens,  aa  guides,  and  was  to  follow  . 
them.  I  approved  his  disposition,  and  proceeded  with  the  command  to  I 
Thompson's  valley,  whence  they  started  at  midnight,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians.  At  this  point  I  left  the  conmiand  and  proceeded  to  Gamp 
McPherson.  Lieutenant  Wells  has  not  as  yet  returned,  though  I  learn 
that  he  surprised  one  rancheria,  killed  some  Indians,  and  captured  some 
stock.  His  report  will  be  forwarded  on  his  return.  The  health  of  the 
garrison  has  much  improved  since  the  rains  have  ceased.  About  ten 
^philitic  cases  and  diseases  of  the  heart  will  have  to  be  discharged  as 
incurable.  The  former  were  contracted  from  the  Indians  at  Fort  Mojave, 
and  the  latter  during  the  scout  of  May  and  Jane.  A  singular  disease 
has  attacked  the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  larv» 
of  a  fly  lodged  in  the  horses'  nostrils.  Their  nostrils  are  inflamed,  heads 
swell,  and  a  film  grows  over  the  eye.  causing  blindness.  Investigation  is 
being  made  to  discover  the  cause  or  the  disease,  and  if  possible  a  remedy. 
Several  valuable  horses  have  already  had  to  be  shot.  The  same  disease 
broke  out  here  three  years  ago,  after  a  very  rainy  season,  aa  this  has 
been. 

Camp  McPherson. — On  visiting  this  post  in  company  with  Surgeon  Mid- 
dletOD,  I  found  the  health  of  the  garrison  much  improved,  not  only  by 
the  cessation  of  the  rains  but  by  tiie  removal  of  the  garrison  to  the  site 
selected  for  the  new  post,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  their 
quarters.  They  were  about  to  recommence  work  upon  their  quarters 
when  I  arrived  there.  I  hope  the  shingles  necessary  to  cover  them  will 
be  allowed,  as  the  mud  roofs  are  an  interminable  jdb,  and  useless  when 
finished.  And  this  is  the  second  set  of  quarters  those  soldiers  have  had 
to  erect  this  year,  in  addition  to  garrisoning  camp  on  the  Colorado, 
scouting  for  Indians,  and  shaking  with  the  ague.  Captain  Weir  is  doing 
much  better,  and  showing  a  commendable  degree  of  energy.  Surgeon 
Cfieilly  has  not  yet  reported  back  to  this  post.  I  directed  that  trans- 
portation and  escort,  and  a  copy  of  Special  Orders  No.  115,  headquarters 
department  California,  be  forwarded  to  him  at  Camp  McDowell. 

The  officers  at  this  post,  acting  under  orders  from  these  headquarters, 
have  seized  a  number  of  government  animals  in  the  hands  of  citizens 
between  the  post  and  La  Paz.    Bei)orts  in  detail  already  forwarded. 

Camp  Lincoln. — ^Indian  affairs  quiet.  Major  Clendenin,  while  on  a  scout 
with  a  few  men  from  his  post,  jumped  a  rancheria,  but  the  Indians  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  The  road  to  the  mountains  is  progressing  well,  but, 
now  the  rains  are  over,  will  have  to  stand  for  a  time,  until  the  quarters 
are  finished.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  McConihe,  first  lieutenant 
company  C,  14th  United  States  infantry,  leaves  Fort  Whipple  to-morrow, 
the  29th  instant,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Travis,  as  acting  assistant  quar- 
tennaster  and  acting  commissary  subsistence  at  Camp  Lincoln.  M^jor 
Clendenin  has  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Fort  Whipple  and  assume  com- 
mand of  the  sub-district  of  Prescott,  during  the  absence  of  the  sub-district 
commander  in  southern  Arizona.  I  have  left  .special  instructions  for 
his  guidance  in  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interests  around  Pres- 
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cott^  the  Yerde  Sknll  valley,  and  Walnut  Grove,  until  after  the  crops 
are  iiarvested. 

Desertions. — ^The  dispositions  I  hav$  made  have  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  all  deserters  before  they  cross  the  Colorado,  and  the  late  seizures  of 
horses  and  arms  are  beginning  to  disgust  the  dealers  who  have  hitherto 
thrived  on  the  traffic. 

Supplies. — I  am  yet  supplying  Oamp  Lincoln  from  the  stores  on  hand  at 
Camp  McPherson,  over  100  miles  distant.  The  stores  here  are  also  ex- 
hausted, and  would  have  been  previous  to  this  date,  had  not  the  ^^  cavalry 
command  in  the  field^  been  ordered  to  supply  th^nselves  from  Camp 
McPherson.  I  understand  that  the  freight  contractor's  train  is  now  be- 
tween Wickenbnrg  and  this  point,  but  as,  by  the  bills  of  lading  received 
here,  there  must  l^  nearly  if  not  quite  800,000  pounds  of  freight  at  La 
Paz  Dy  this  time  awaiting  shipment  to  this  post  and  Lincoln,  it  is  evident 
that  the  public  interest  must  suffer  unless  the  contractors  are  very 
energetic. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  afiEairs  of  the  sub- 
district,  with  the  exception  of  horse  distemper,  are  in  a  much  more  en- 
couiuging  condition  than  at  date  of  last  report  I  only  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  renuiin  here  long  enough  to  show  the  department  commander 
the  improvement  eftlected,  in  condition  of  the  several  posts,  by  the  sup- 
plies, lumber,  &c..fiiraished  upon  my  recommendation. 
Very  respectmlly,  your  obedient  servant^ 

THOMAS  O.  DBVIN, 
Brevet  Lieut  Col.  SA  Cavalry ^  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  Army* 

Brevet  Colonel  John  P.  Shebburne, 

A.  A.  O.y  Department  of  California^  San  FrancisoOj  Cal. 

AUGtJST  31, 1868. 

Lieutenant  Wells,  commanding  the  two  cavalry  companies  ^^  in  the 
field,"  has  not  yet  returned  from  his  scout,  and  his  rex>ort,  as  mentioned 
before,  not  yet  received. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  MAHNKEN, 
First  Lieut  Sth  Cavalry^  Bvt  Maj.  U.  S.  -4.., 

A.  A.  A.  &.,  Commanding  Post  Temporary. 

Official  copy  to  show  the  system  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  Indian 
hostilities,  appended  as  specified  in  report  of  department  commander. 

A.  W.  PRESTON, 
Bvt  Captain  U.  S.  A.,  A.  A.  A  O. 


bepobt  of  brevet  majob  general  george  crook. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia, 

Portlandj  Oregon^  October  14, 1868. 

8m :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operations  in 
this  department  for  the  past  year: 

June  12y  1867. — ^Brevet  Captain  M.  Harris,  first  lieutenant  1st  cavalry, 
with  40  men  of  company  M,  same  regiment,  left  Camp  Lyon  for  Camp  C. 
F.  Smith ;  arrived  the  15th  instant ;  left  there  July  5th;  arrived  at  old 
Camp  Warner  on  the  27th ;  left  there  the  29th  with  myself  to  select  a 
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location  for  a  new  post  ^  marched  to  Spragne^s  mountain  and  back  to 
old  Camp  Warner  Aagust  1.  On  the  22d  lel^  old  Camp  Warner,  marched 
to  Sprague's  Elver  vaUey,  distance  130  miles*  September  13tli  divided 
the  command,  companies  F  and  M,  1st  cavalry,  and  seonts  under  McKay 
and  Darragh ;  retomed  to  Camp  Harney }  company  M,  1st  cavalry, 
retamed  to  Camp  Lyon. 

June  24, 1868. — ^Brevet  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  Ist  United  States  cavalry, 
commanding  Camp  Watson,  Oregon,  left  camp  \dth  company  I,  Ist  cav- 
alry, scouted  the  Harney  Lake  country  and  the  head-waters  of  the  John 
Day  and  Malheur  rivers.  Total  results  of  the  expedition  was  four  Indians 
killed,  fourteen  women  and  children  and  two  horses  captured  ]  returned 
to  camp  July  24 ;  marched  700  miles. 

August  10, 1867.— Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  J.  Coppinger,  23d  in- 
fantry, commanding  Gamp  Three  Forks,  Owyhee,  Idaho  Territory,  under 
direction  of  commanding  officer  district  of  Owyhee,  with  company  A 
and  detachment  of  E,  2M  in&mtry,  (60  enlisted  men,  7  scouts,  and  30 
days'  rations,)  travelled  up  the  Owyhee  river,  scouting  the  Bed  Mountain 
country.  On  the  11th  instant  found  two  Indians,  killed  both  and  de- 
stroyed a  fishery.  14th,  found  one  buck,  one  squaw,  and  one  boy ;  killed 
the  buck  and  captured  the  squaw  and  boy ;  returned  to  camp  September 
19, 1867,  travellmg  over  400  miles. 

August  22, 1867. — ^Twenty  Boise  Indian  scouts,  under  Archie  Mcintosh, 
scouted  in  the  vicinity  of  Warner's  lake,  Sui^rise  valley,  and  Goose 
Lake  country  ^  found  a  large  party  of  Indians  on  the  top  of  a  mountain : 
attack^  them,  killing  two  and  wounding  seven.  The  scouts  were  armecl 
with  inferior  arms,  and  had  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  one  scout  and  one 
horse  killed,  and  one  scout  wounded.  Was  reinforced  by  McKay's  com- 
paDy  of  scoats,  but  in  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  fled  and  could  not 
be  trailed.  Captain  Perry  with  his  company  and  M,  Ist  cavalry,  and 
Captains  Darragh  and  McKay's  companies  of  scouts,  continued  the  march 
into  the  Blue  range  of  mountains.  I  continued  the  campaign  into  the 
Pitt  River  countiy  with  company  H,  1st  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Parnelle, 
company  D,  23d  infantry,  Lieutenant  Madigan,  1st  cavalry,  command- 
ing, and  Archie  Mcintosh  with  his  Boise  Indian  scouts.  We  found 
on  Pitt  river  a  party  of  warriors  and  one  squaw  in  camp ;  the  war- 
riors fled,  leaving  the  squaw,  whom  we  did  not  molest.  The  next 
day  discovered  a  large  party  of  warriors  in  the  bluffs  on  the  river: 
we  had  a  severe  flght  lasting  two  dayp  and  nights;  they  effectea 
their  escsLpe  by  means  of  holes  and  crevices  in  the  grouna ;  a  great  many 
were  kfUed,  among  whom  were  some  of  note ;  how  many  were  killed 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  our  loss  was  Lieutenant  Madigan  and  three 
men  killed,  (one  accidentally,)  and  eight  soldiers  and  one  citizen  wounded. 

September  2, 1867. — ^Lieutenant  Small,  1st  cavalry,  commanding  Fort 
Klamath,  Oregon,  left  camp  with  51  men  of  company  A,  1st  cavalry, 
and  10  Klamath  Indian  scouts,  and  20  days'  rations,  scouting  Silver 
Lake  country;  succeeded  in  killing  24,  and  captured  19  women  and 
children  and  destroyed  two  camps.  Loss,  two  men  and  one  Indian 
wounded ;  returned  to  camp  22d  instant. 

October  3, 1867. — Lieutenant  J.  Pike,  1st  cavalry,  left  Camp  Lyon, 
Oregon,  with  seven  men;  destroyed  one  camp,  and  was  accidentally 
wounded,  from  which  he  afterwards  died.  Lieutenant  Eauffman,  8th 
cavalry,  went  immediately  in  pursuit,  but  found  nothing. 

October  7,  1867. — Colonel  Coppinger  made  a  seven  days'  scout,  trav- 
elled 186  miles,  found  a  small  party  of  Indians,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
killing  any. 

October  12, 1867. — Captain  Kelley,  8th  cavalry,  with  one  offtcer  and 
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fifty  men,  and  McKay's  chief  scont  \dth  nine  scouts,  made  an  eight 
days'  scout  ^  found  one  Indian  camp,  T^hich  they  destroyed,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  capturing  any  Indians. 

October  18, 1867. — ^lieutenant  Kauffinan,  8th  cavaby,  with  eleven  men, 
company  F,  same  regiment^  made  a  scout  of  four  days,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  overtaking  any  Indians. 

October  23, 1867. — Colonel  Coppinger,  23d  infantry,  with  one  ofBcer 
and  fifty-one  men,  together  with  Brevet  Msyor  Hunt  and  ten  men  and 
three  scouts,  on  the  26th  killed  one  Indian,  captured  two  squaws  and 
four  horses.  Sent  one  of  the  squaws  to  her  people  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Den- 
vill,  and  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  for  the  other  one ;  returned  to 
camp  November  1, 1867. 

October  26,  1867. — ^Brevet  Major  Hunt,  1st  cavalry,  with  ten  men, 
joined  Colonel  Coppinger  on  a  scout ;  killed  one  buck  and  captured  two 
squaws;  returned  October  28, 1867. 

October  26,  1867. — ^Colonel  Brady,  23d  infantry,  commanding,  left 
Camp  Three  Forks,  Owyhee,  with  one  office  andthirty-^ightmen,  scout 
ing  the  Flint  district j  did  not  find  anything ;  absent  three  days. 

October  27, 1867. — ^Lieutenant  Goodale,  23d  infantry,  left  Camp  Har- 
ney, Oregon,  with.  23  men  of  companies  F  and  C,  1st  cavalry,  after 
stolen  stock ;  found  where  the  stock  had  been  killed,  but  could  not  trail 
the  Indians  on  account  of  the  ground  being  frozen. 

November  11, 1867. — ^One  non-commissioned  officer  and  nine  men  left 
Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Territory;  found  and  destroyed  an  Indian  camp; 
returned  November  18, 1867. 

December  9, 1867. — ^Mr.  Pickett,  interpreter,  with  eight  Indian  scouts 
and  one  citizen,  left  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Temtory,  on  the  11th :  snr- 
prised  a  band  of  Piute  Indians ;  sent  to  camp  for  assistance ;  arter  a 
severe  fight,  one  buck,  three  squaws,  three  children,  and  three  horses 
were  captured,  and  the  camp  destroyed  ]  returned  to  camp  on  the  13th. 

December  18, 1867. — ^Brevet  Captain  Harris,  with  44  enlisted  men  of  com- 
pany M,  1st  cavalry,  left  Camp  Lyon  on  the  20th ;  discovered  and  de- 
stroyed a  camp,  but  could  not  overtake  the  Indians;  returned  to  camp  on 
the  24th. 

December  31, 1867. — ^Messrs  Pickett  and  Hicks,  with  13  Indian  scouts 
and  two  men  of  M  company,  1st  cavalry,  left  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory ;  January  4, 1868,  attacked  a  party  of  hostile  Indians;  killed  one 
buck  and  captured  five  bucks  and  ten  squaws  and  children,  one  horse^ 
one  rifle,  two  revolvers ;  on  the  same  day  Hicks,  with  seven  scouts,  cap- 
tured one  buck ;  returned  to  camp  on  the  6th  instant. 

February  7, 1868. — Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  with  company  I,  1st  cavalry, 
left  Camp  Watson  on  a  scout ;  after  four  days'  attempt  to  get  througli 
the  snow  were  obliged  to  return. 

February  19, 1868. — Captain  David  Perry,  1st  cavalry^  left  Camp  Har- 
ney with  42  men,  company  F,  same  regiment,  and  12  Indian  scouts;  29th, 
scouts  reported  Indians  on  Clover  creek,  but  they  discovered  our  approach 
and  fied.  March  3,  sent  animals  to  Fort  Boise  after  grain.  March  10, 
scouts  captured  four  Indian  women  and  one  child,  ^turned  to  Camp 
Harney  March  19^  having  marched  347  miles  through  snow  from  10  to  30 
inches  deep,  making  from  10  to  20  mile^  a  day, 

March  19, 1868. — I  wa«  in  command  of  the  district  of  the  lakes;  all 
available  mounted  troops  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  north  end 
of  Warner's  lake,  but,  owing  to  non-arrival  of  supplies,  was  unable  to 
reach  there  as  soon  as  expected.  On  the  14th  I  reached  "  Donner  und 
Blitzeu"  valley,  near  Steen^s  mountain ;  found  a  band  of  Indians  up  ft 
lai'ge  caiion,  killed  and  wounded  several,  how  many  could  not,  from  the 
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nature  of  the  ground,  be  ascertained.    Supplies  being  exhausted,  returned 
to  camp  the  26th. 

Mardi  20. 1868. — Captain  D.  Perry,  Ist  cavalry,  with  3  officers,  98  men, 
and  12  Inoian  scouts,  left  Gamp  Harney;  April  1st,  scouts  reported 
Indian  camp-fire  10  miles  ahead ;  Ai)ril  2,  left  the  pack  train  in  charge 
of  a  guard  of  10  men  on  account  of  high  water;  April  3,  left  horses  with 
a  gimd  of  1  officer  and  10  men  |  after  crossing  15  streams  and  meandering 
alK)ut  10  miles,  came  within  sight  of  an  Indian  camp ;  Apnl  4,  laid  in 
concealment  until  midnight,  when  we  attacked  them,  killing  32,  captured 
2j  also  3  head  of  cattle  and  1  horse,  and  5,000  pounds  of  dried  salmon, 
which  we  destroyed ;  returned  to  camp  April  8 ;  during  this  march  the 
snow  was  so  deep  that  frequently  the  men  were  dismounted  to  break  the 
road. 

April  1, 1868. — ^Lieutenant  A.  H.  Nickerson,  with  17  men  of  company 
D,  23d  infantry,  with  Donald  McKay  and  1  scout,  left  Gamp  Warner, 
Oregon ;  second  day  out  discovered  camp-fires  of  the  enemy ;  surrounded 
their  camp  during  the  night,  at  daybreak  attacked  them,  inflicting  severe 
loss ;  the  number  could  not  be  determined ;  our  loss  was  5  men  wounded, 
1  of  whom  has  since  died,  destroyed  everything  of  value,  and  returned 
to  camp  29th. 

May  24, 1868. — ^Lieutenant  A.  H.  Stanton,  1st  cavalry,  left  Camp  Har- 
ney with  37  men  of  company  1, 1st  cavalry,  and  24  Boise  Lidian  scouts, 
to  scout  the  Malheur  and  its  tributaries;  3l8t,  scouts  foimd  a  camp  oi 
10  lodges  near  Castle  Eock,  attacked,  and  captured  12  horses,  and  was 
in  tuni  attacked  by  six  Piutes,  who  were  repulsed.  As  soon  as  I  arrived 
I  dismounted  and  deployed  my  men ;  the  Indians,  finding  themselves 
surrounded,  offered  to  siurender ;  June  1,  Lieutenant  McClere  arrived 
and  took  command.  The  principal  chief  of  the  hostile  Indians  being 
present  and  wishing  to  surrender,  the  matter  was  referred  to  me.  I 
sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Halleck  for  authority,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Toa  are  aatborized  to  make  peace  with  the  Steen*8  monntain  Indians ;  bnt  we  can  give 
them  no  snppliea  unless  they  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  disposed  of  hereafter. 

I  arrived  at  Camp  Harney  July  29,  where  I  found  We-ah-wee-wah, 
vith  his  tribe,  awaiting  me,  who,  with  all  his  tribe,  surrendered. 

May  27 J 1868. — Sergeant  Henry  Miller,  with  seven  enlisted  men  of 
company  M,  1st  cavalry,  and  Mr.  Beebe,  with  five  Indian  scouts,  left 
Camp  Lyon.  On  the  28th  they  found  a  trail  during  the  night,  and  the 
morning  of  the  29th  they  attacked  the  Indian  camp,  killing  34;  no  loss 
on  our  side.    Betumed  to  camp  on  the  31st. 

June  22, 1868. — Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Coppinger,  with  one  oflQcer 
and  45  enlisted  men  of  A  company,  23d  infantry,  with  five  Indian  scouts, 
furnished  escort  for  exploring  party  for  a  road  between  northwestern 
country  and  proposed  depot  on  the  Pacific  railroad ;  scouted  the  country 
east  of  the  Red  mountain ;  found  a  party  of  Indians,  killed  three,  cap- 
tured three  squaws  and  a  boy ;  two  escaped.  Returned  on  the  22d  of 
July. 

July  16,  1868. — ^Brevet  Colonel  J.  B.  Sinclair,  captain  23d  infantry,  left 
Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Territory,  with  nine  enlisted  men  and  seven  scouts, 
^^Senord"  Hicks  chief  scout;  scouted  north  of  the  Weser  river,  to  Big 
Salmon ;  on  the  23d  instant  surrounded  and  captured  Eagle  Eye  and 
band,  41  in  all ;  was  absent  from  camp  28  days,  20  without  rations. 

July  26,  1868. — Lieutenant  McTaylor,  23d  infantry,  and  one  officer  and 
17  enlisted  men  from  Camp  Three  Forks,  Owyhee,  found  a  baud  of  In- 
dians in  Juniper  canon ;  killed  five,  captured  lour,  and  wounded  a  num- 
ber j  two  prisoners  attempted  escape  and  were  killed  j  returned  to  cami>. 
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Among  the  officers  who  have  been  operating  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians are  Colonel  Coppinger,  23d  infantry,  and  Captains  Perry,  Harris, 
and  Lieutenant  Small,  1st  cavalry,  who  are  deserving  of  special  mention 
for  the  energy,  zeal,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  duties. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1868, 1  met  the  principal  hostile  Indians  at  Camp 
Harney,  Oregon,  and  by  authority  from  the  commanding  genersd  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Pacific  I  made  peace  with  all  the  hostile  Indians 
from  the  Humboldt,  on  the  south,  to  Fort  Hall,  on  the  north,  they  all 
acknowledging  the  one  chief,  We-ah-wee-wah,  leavingno  hostile  Indians 
within  the  department  or  on  its  borders,  except  the  Pitt  River  Indians, 
in  California,  and  probably  a  few  scattering  ones  between  Nevada  and 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Owyhee.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  manner 
and  general  bearing  of  the  Indians  I  met  at  Harney,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  with  proper  management  by  our  troops  they  will  not  willingly  enter 
mto  hostilities  with  us  again.  Subsequently  I  made  an  expedition 
against  tiie  Pitt  River  Indians,  and  met  them  in  council  in  Round  val- 
ley, Pitt  river,  California.  They  made  all  kinds  of  promises  of  good 
behavior  in  fiiture  and  x)rofessions  of  friendshix),  which  I  think  they  were 
sincere  in. 

Since  the  peace  at  Camp  Harney  the  troops  from  the  Three  Forks  of 
the  Owyhee  have  killed  and  captpred  about  all  the  hostile  Indians  in 
that  vicinity.  There  is  some  danger  to  be  apprehended,  however,  from 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Goose  Creek  mountains  making  incursions  in 
the  Owyhee  country. 

Since  my  arrival  here  in  command  of  this  department  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  collect  all  the  Indians  who  were  recently  hostile  in  east- 
ern Oregon,  Idaho,  &c.,  (all  of  We-ah-wee- wall's  band,)  at  Camp  Harney 
and  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  remove  them  ais  far  as  possible  jfrom  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  country,  to  learn  each  other  and  the  troops  better. 
Some  of  these  Indians,  after  promising  to  come  into  Camp  Harney,  were 
met  by  Uie  troops  from  Camp  C.  F.  Smith,  and  induced  to  go  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  post,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  feed  them, 
contrary  to  repeated  instructions  from  these  headquarters.  I  again 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  Camp  Logan,  Camp  Lyon,  and  Camp  C. 
F.  Smith,  as  being  no  longer  necessary.  It  would  be  better,  however, 
not  to  break  them  up  before  next  spring  or  summer.  It  is  nighly  im- 
portant that  these  troops  should  be  sent  somewhere  where  they  can  have 
the  advantage  of  drill  and  discipline,  which  they  are  sadly  in  need  of. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CROOK, 
Bvt  Maj.  Oen,  U.  8,  -4..,  Commanding  Dep^t  Colorado, 

Brevet  Msyor  Gteneral  J.  B.  Fby, 

Asa^t  Adft  Oen.j  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific^ 

San  FrancisoOy  CaL 
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Camp  Warner^  Oregon^  August  22, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  left  this  post  on  the  24th  ultimo, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  detachment  which  had  rendezvoused  in 
Goose  Lake  valley  the  evening  previous,  consisting  of  companies  A,  H, 
and  1, 1st  cavalry :  C,  9th  infantry,  and  the  Indian  scouts. 

Moving  across  tne  country  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Pitt  river,  witli 
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the  scouts  several  days  ahead,  they  found  Indian  signs,  showing  that 
they  had  been  up  this  way  on  marauding  expeditions,  and  followed  them 
up  to  Big  Valley,  on  Pitt  river,  about  40  miles  north  of  east  from  Fort 
Crook,  where  the  main  bands  were  encamped.  They  were  evidently  on 
tiie  look-out,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  scouts  showed  a  hostile  dispo- 
sition, though  repeatedly  assured  that  they  were  my  scouts.  Several 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  without  serious  damage  to  either  party,  and 
on  my  approach  with  the  command  they  scattered  through  the  rocks  «'xnd 
mountains,  some  going  to  Fort  Crook,  in  Fall  Eiver  valley. 

I  had  great  diflQculty  in  getting  some  few  of  the  more  friendly  ones 
together,  had  a  talk  with  them,  in  which  they  confessed  that  nine  of 
tlieir  bad  Indians  had  massacred  the  Pierson  family  last  spring. 

They  said  these  Indians  had  run  away  and  hid  in  the  rocks,  on  our 
approach,  and  as  there  was  no  probability  of  our  getting  them  then,  I 
requested  Captain  Munson,  who  commands  at  Fort  Bidwell,  to  visit  them 
again  in  about  two  months,  when  they  were  not  expecting  it,  catch  and 
execute  the  murderers. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  advise  those  who  were  present  that  they  had 
been  committing  depredations  upon  this  country  on  the  credit  of  the 
Flutes ;  that  they  were  now  found  out ;  that  a  continuation  of  these 
things  would  make  it  necessary  to  punish  their  whole  band,  and  that  it 
would  be  done.  I  also  advised  them  that  they  must  not  come  up  into 
this  upper  country  at  all,  as  they  would  be  killed  if  they  did. 

I  turned  over  the  command  of  the  detachment  in  Big  valley  to  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker,  1st  cavalry,  directing  him  to  scout 
the  country  thoroughly  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  lake,  and  catch  any  of 
the  hostiles  he  might  be  able  to,  regarding  which  your  attention  is  invited 
to  his  report  enclosed  herewith. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  war  in  this  country  has  closed, 
and  that  there  are  no  hostile  Indians  in  the  country  extending  from  the 
Tnickee,  in  the  south,  to  the  northern  boimdaries  of  Idaho  and  Oregon^ 
and  that  by  care  and  proper  management  they  wiU  remain  peaceable. 

As  near  as  I  can  learn,  about  800  of  the  hostiles  have  come  in,  and 
although  I  do  not  approve  of  subsisting  them  at  government  expense,  or 
getting  them  into  a  way  of  thinking  that  they  must  be  subsisted,  yet  a 
large  number  have  come  long  distances,  consuming  the  time  they  would 
have  had  to  accumulate  winter  supplies,  and  I  would  respectfally  recom- 
mend that  the  government  accumulate  a  supply  of  fresh  beef  at  Camp 
Harney,  at  an  early  day,  to  be  issued  to  them  the  coming  winter,  to  help 
them  through,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  together  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Harney,  and  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing more  friendly  relations  with  them,  as  many  of  these  Indians  hfive 
never  been  friendly  to  the  whites  and  Know  nothing  of  them. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  have  to  say  that  although  the  expenses  in 
this  district  may  have  seemed  large,  yet  the  results  will  show  that  it  has 
been  true  economy.  And  their  necessity  having  ceased,  I  issued  an 
order  on  the  day  of  my  return  to  this  post,  15th  instant,  with  a  view  to 
the  discharge  of  all  citizen  employes,  and  a  still  further  reduction  of 
the  expenses,  and  as  the  Indian  affairs  indicate  peace,  I  shall  leave  hero* 
on  the  26th  instant  for  Portland,  where  my  presence  is  needed  at  depart- 
ment headquarters. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOEGB  CROOK, 
Brevet  Major  General  17.  8.  A.,  Commanding  Districts 

AssiSTAmp  Adjutant  General, 

Department  of  the  Columbia^  Portland^.  Oregon, 

25  Ah 
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Report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  M.  Baker. 

Headquabteks  Detachment  in  the  Field, 

Camp  Warner^  Oregon^  August  19, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  aecordance  with  instructions 
from  General  Crook,  I  assumed  command  of  this  detachment,  consistiii;^ 
of  companies  A,  II,  and  I,  1st  cavalry,  C,  9th  infantay,  scouts,  &c.,  on 
his  leaving  the  detachment  on  the  10th  instant,  in  vicinity  of  Big  valley, 
on  Pitt  river,  California,  and  moved  the  command  into  the  Eagle  Lake 
country. 

By  the  aid  of  the  scouts  I  scouted  that  country  and  its  vicinity  thor- 
oughly, and  found  no  signs  of  the  Indians  having  been  there  since  early 
last  spring.  Such  of  the  hostile  Pitt  River  Indians  as  had  scattered, 
through  the  country  on  our  first  appearance  were  probably  secreted  in 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  near  where  the  scouts  first  found  them,  and  of 
course  could  not  be  found. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madeline  plains  I  detached  Captain  Munson  and  his 
company  C,  9th  infantry,  and  directed  him  to  return  to  his  station, 
Camp  Bidwell,  via  Townsend  road,  scouting  the  country  en  rout^.    I 
arrived  at  this  post,  with  the  remainder  of  the  command,  this  P.  M. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  BAKER, 
Captain  let  Cavalry^  Brevet  Lieut  Col.  U.  8.  J.., 

Commanding  Detachment 
First  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Kiceerson, 

Adjutant  23d  Infantry^  A.  A.  A.  (?.,  Detachmentj 

Camp  Warner  J  Oregon. 


REPORT  OP  MAJOR  GENERAL  G.  G.  MEADE. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  South, 

Atlanta^  Oa.y  October  31, 1868. 

General:  I  herewith  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  General-in- 
chief  a  brief  abstract  of  the  operations  under  my  command  while  in 
charge  of  the  late  third  military  district,  and  subsequently  in  comms\nd 
of  the  department  of  the  south. 

War  Department  General  Orders  No.  104,  of  date  December  28, 1867, 
assigned  me  to  the  command  of  the  third  military  district ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1868, 1  assumed  the  command,  with  the  headquarters  iu 
this  city. 

The  third  military  district  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  The  condition  of  affairs  was  simply  as 
follows :  In  the  State  of  Georgia  a  convention,  elected  under  the  recon- 
struction laws,  was  in  scission  in  Atlanta,  but  hampered  and  embarrassed 
for  want  of  funds. 

In  Alabama. a  convention  had  met,  firamed  a  constitution,  nominated 
a  ticket  for  State  officers,  and  adjourned. 

In  Florida  an  election  nad  been  held  for  members  of  a  convention,  but 
the  body  did  not  meet,  under  the  orders  of  my  predecessor,  tiU  the  20th 
of  January. 

It  is  imi)ossible  in  a  report  of  this  kind  to  give  all  the  various  questions 
and  details  which  arose  and  were  adjusted  by  my  action ;  but  as  by  the 
provisions  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  from  whence  my  authority  ema- 
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nated,  the  power  of  disapproving  any  acts  was  vested  in  the  General-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  I,  from  the  first,  before  taking  action  in  any  import- 
ant matter,  laid  befors  that  officer  my  views  and  proposed  course.  I 
have  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  append  to  this  report,  as  part  of  it,  a 
full  file  of  the  telegrams  between  the  headquarters  of  the  army  and 
myself  J  and  it  is  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  I  refer  to  the  same,  as 
they  will  ^ow  that  it  was  rarely  that  the  General- in-chief  was  called  on 
to  overrule  my  judgment. 

I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  report  to  the  briefest  allusion  to  the 
special  points  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  particular  attention. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  presented  itself  to  my  action  was  the 
financial  difficulty  in  the  Georgia  convention.  I  found  my  predecessor 
^  had  endorsed  the  requisition  of  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and 
*  directed  its  payment  out  of  the  treasury,  and  that  the  treasurer  had 
refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  money  could  only  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury  except  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  governor.  Finding  this 
to  be  the  state  of  the  case,  I  appealed  to  his  excellency  Charles  J. 
Jenkins,  and  requested,  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  convention,  of 
the  law  of  Congress  authorizing  this  convention,  and  its  le^^ing  a  tax 
for  the  payment  of  its  expenses,  that  he  would  draw  the  necessary  war- 
rant for  the  sum  required  for  their  immediate  and  pressing  expenses. 
The  governor  in  reply  declined  to  draw  any  warrant  except  under  appro- 
priation by  law.  and  informed  me  very  distinctly  that  he  did  not 
acknowledge  ana  would  not  be  bound  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
gress, which,  in  his  judgment,  were  unconstitutional,  null  and  void.  On 
receipt  of  this  communication  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  removal 
of  Governor  Jenkins,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Thomas  H.  Euger  assigned  to  the  duty  in  his  place.  Subse- 
quently I  was  compelled  to  remove  the  State  treasurer  and  comptroUer, 
assigning  to  these  positions  Captains  Rockwell  and  Wheaton,  of  the 
army.  I  considered  it  judicious  policy  to  avail  myself  of  the  authority 
granted  in  the  reconstruction  laws  to  detail  officers  of  the  army  to  per- 
form these  duties,  as  in  this  way  I  gave  evidence  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  country,  that  my  only  object  in  making  the  removals 
was  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  that  the  same  was  free  from  any  per- 
sonal or  political  bias.  It  affords  me  gratification  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  effect  of  these  changes  was  most  beneficial,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Ruger  and  his  associates,  who  continued  in  office  till  the 
State  was  admitted  to  representation,  was  in  every  way  creditable  to 
them  and  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  all  parties  in  the  State. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  my  post  I  received  numerous  communications 
fi'om  respectable  citizens,  complaining  of  the  effect  of  the  passage  by  the 
conventions  of  Alabama -and  Georgia  of  acts  known  as  relief  laws,  which 
were  intended  as  stay  laws,  to  afford  relief  to  debtors  from  the  immedi- 
ate pressure  of  their  creditors.  It  was  urged  that  the  acts  of  these  con- 
ventions not  being  binding  nor  having  the  effect  of  law  till  ratified  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  as  it  would  require  some  time  before  this  vote 
could  be  taken ;  that  in  view  of  the  probable  acceptance  by  the  people 
of  these  acts,  creditors  were  hurrying  their  action  and  pressing  their 
debtors,  thus  making  these  measures  really  acts  of  oppression;  and 4 
was  caUed  on  to  interpose  my  authority,  and  give  to  these  acts  the  force 
of  law  until  the  people  could  vote  on  them.  Although  personally  opposed 
in  principle  to  any  laws  interfering  with  the  rights  of  creditors,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  so  much  force  in  the  reasoning  advanced,  and  the 
demand  £rom  all  classes  was  so  imx>erative,  that  after  consultation  and 
approval  of  the  General-in-chief  orders  were  issued  making  said  acts 
laws  until  reversed  or  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 
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Immediately  on  taking  command  I  was  applied  to  from  all  parts  of  the 
several  States  comprising  the  district  for  the  removal  of  incumbents  in 
otiice  and  the  substitution  therein  of  individuals  nominated.  These 
applications  were  based  on  various  grounds — some  purely  personal  or 
political,  others  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  order  to  carry  recon- 
struction, and  sometimes  on  the  ground  of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
in  office.  As  it  was  impossible  lor  me,  in  my  ignorance  of  men,  to  form 
any  judgment  on  the  complaints  preferred,  or  on  the  fitness  and  capacity 
of  those  seeking  office,  I  determined  to  abstain  from  making  any  changes 
except  where  there  was  proved  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  office,  or 
open  refusal  to  obey  the  reconstruction  laws,  or  attempts  to  obstruct 
their  execution.  In  all  cases  I  required  written  charges  and  evidence  to 
be  produced,  and  where  these  charges  affected,  as  they  did  in  many 
instances,  whole  municipal  bodies,  I  directed  investigation  by  boards  of 
officers,  and  .in  all  cases  gave  those  accused  a  full  hearing  and  every 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  A  fiim  adherence  to  this  rule,  and 
the  reports  of  several  boards  non-concurring  in  the  charges  presented, 
i*elieved  me  after  a  while  from  the  great  pressure  brought  at  first  to  bear, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  my  administration  there  was  not  a 
removal  made  that  the  archives  of  the  district  will  not  shew  was  made 
for  some  cause  alleged,  and  after  investigation. 

There  were,  necessarily,  many  appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  deaths,  resignations,  and  removals  of  incumbents  from  the 
counties  or  State  they  were  living  in. 

Another  difficulty  which  operated  to  compel  me  to  adopt  the  course 
above  reported  was  the  fact  that  by  the  reconstruction  laws  no  person 
could  be  appointed  to  office  without  taking  the  oath  prescribed,  which  was 
of  such  a  character  that  it  limited  to  a  very  small  number  the  persons  able 
to  hold  office.  So  great  was  the  difficulty,  that  when  I  saw  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress requiring  the  vacation  of  all  the  oflftces  by  those  not  able  to  take 
the  test  oath,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  telegraph  the  General-in-chief  that  if 
this  became  a  law  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  the  offices,  as  there  were 
not  persons  enough  in  either  of  the  States  to  fill  half  the  civil  offices  in 
these  States,  and  I  urgently  reconmiended  authority  be  granted  me  to 
appoint  to  office  registered  voters.  The  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  and 
no  change  was  made  in  my  policy. 

As  pre^iou8ly  stated,  the  convention  in  Alabama  had  under  my  pre- 
decessor assembled  and  framed  a  constitution^  which  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people.  The  convention  had  fixed  the  4th  day  of  February  on 
which  to  hold  the  election,  and  my  predecessor  directed  in  orders  the 
election  to  continue  for  two  days,  with  as  many  precincts  as  the  man- 
agers might  deem  advisable.  On  representation  to  me  that  two  days 
was  insufficient  to  enable  all  the  votos  to  be  received,  an  extension  by 
my  authority  wa«  made  of  the  time  to  four  days,  but  the  precincts  limited 
in  each  county  to  three.  The  election  was  held  at  the  time  specified,  but 
owing  to  a  violent  storm  occurring  the  first  two  days,  the  time  was  fur- 
ther extended  one  day,  making  five  in  all.  A  special  report  having  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  this  election,  I  deem  it  only  necessary  to  say 
here  that,  from  all  the  e\'idence  I  could  procure,  and  I  caused  the  most 
thorough  investigation  to  be  made,  the  constitution  was  fairly  rejected 
by  the  i)eoplo  under  the  law  requiring  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  or  against.  And  that  this  rejection  was  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  constitution  itself,  which  was  obnoxious  to  a  large 
body  of  the  friends  of  reconstruction,  proved  so  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
19,000  white  voters  for  the  convention  there  were  only  5,000  for  the  con- 
stitution, and  partially  from  the  fiict  that  tlie  constitutional  convention 
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had  made  nominations  to  all  the  State  offices,  whicb.  ticket  was  not 
acceptable  in  all  respects  to  the  party  favoring  reconstruction.  It 
will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  telegrams  accompanying  this  report, 
that  I  had  advised  against  an  election  for  State  officers  at  the  same  time 
the  constitution  was  being  voted  on,  believing  that  the  same  was  not 
only  not  required  by  the  reconstruction  laws,  but  that  there  were  objec- 
tious  arising  out  of  personal  and  partisan  feelings  that  would  or  might 
affect  the  vote  on  the  constitution.  After  the  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  was  in  flavor  of  its  being  revised  by  reassembling  the  convention, 
and  so  officially  reported.  Congress,  however,  admitted  the  State,  and 
the  legislature  convened  under  the  constitution  has,  in  some  measure, 
modified  its  most  obnoxious  features.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  election 
in  Alabama  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  special  report  and  to  the  telegraphic 
con-espondence  hereto  annexed. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  Florida 
having  been  held  under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor,  he  had  ordered 
the  assembling  of  the  same  on  the  20th  of  January,  1868.  Prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  convention,  I  had  referred  to  me  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  memorial,  sent  to  him  by  the  provisional  governor 
of  the  Stat^,  and  signed  very  unanimously  by  prominent  citizens,  in 
which  the  gravest  charges  were  brought  against  Hna  managers  of  the 
election,  involving  frauds  of  all  kinds,  and  even  charging  the  registrar 
tiou  of  the  State  and  the  districting  of  the  same  as  having  been  fraud- 
ulently executed,  the  memorialists  urging  me  to  interpose  my  authority, 
sospend  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  x)roceed  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  prove.  Upon  examination  of 
the  law,  I  could  find  no  remedy  shoi-t  of  congressional  action,  even 
should  these  grave  charges  be  proved.  I  therefore  made  no  change  in 
the  period  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  but  ordered  a 
board  of  officers  to  investigate  the  charges,  notifying  the  memorialists 
of  my  action,  and  pledging  myself  to  place  before  Congress  all  the  testi- 
mony they  might  put  before  the  board.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  when  it  was  found  the  convention  was  allowed  to  meet  and  do  its 
work,  the  board  had  but  little  to  do,  and  after  remaining  in  session  for 
some  weeks,  and  calling  without  avail  on  the  signers  of  the  memorial 
for  their  evidence,  the  board  closed  its  session  without  having  any  charge 
proved  of  all  those  made. 

The  convention  met,  but  soon  after  meeting  there  arose  dissensions 
and  bickerings  resulting  in  the  secession  of  a  large  part  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  claim  of  both  parties  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  con- 
vention. For  some  time  I  allowed  these  dissensions  to  proceed,  not  see- 
ing clearly  how  I  could  act  until  I  found  the  convention  which  had 
originally  assembled,  and  which  I  had  recognized  as  the  legitimate  body, 
had,  by  the  secession  of  its  members,  been  reduced  below  a  legal  quorum. 
When  this  arrived  I  required  this  body  either  to  bring  in  sufficient  mem- 
bers to  give  them  a  legal  quorum,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  accept  certain 
terms  of  compromise,  which,  after  reflection,  I  deemed  just  to  bo^  parties ; 
or  if  this  &iled,  I  intimated  I  should  assume  the  authority  and  proceed, 
in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  the  difficulties,  to  adjourn 
both  conventions,  and  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  Congress  for  such 
action  as  it  might  deem  proi>er  to  take.  The  compromise  proposition 
having  been  accepted,  the  two  parts  of  the  convention  assembled,  reor- 
ganize, and  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution,  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  tixe  people  and  adopted  by  Congress. 

The  convention  in  Georgia,  siler  being  in  session  several  months,  finally 
in  March  adopted  a  constitution^  which,  together  with  a  State  ticket, 
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was  snbmitted  to  the  people  in  April,  and  ratified  by  a  very  handsome 
majority  of  the  registered  vote;  all  parties  taking  part  in  the  election. 

This  constitution  with  some  modifications  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
and  the  legislature,  which  convened  in  July,  making  these  modifications 
and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  reconstruction 
laws,  the  State,  together  with  Alabama  and  Florida,  were  by  act  of  Con- 
gress formally  admitted  to  representation. 

There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
to  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  special  allusion. 

When  the  legislature  was  convened  by  the  provisional  governor  and 
governor  elect,  the  question  arose,  whether,  as  military  commander.  I 
was  called  on  to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the  members,  either  under 
the  United  States  laws  or  the  constitution  of  Georgia.  The  convention 
of  Georgia  had,  in  its  ordinance  calling  an  election,  directed  that  all 
returns  should  be  sent  to  the  millitary  commander  of  the  district,  who 
was  requested  to  issue  the  necessary  certificates  of  election. 

In  carrjring  out  this  request  of  the  convention,  I  deemed  my  duty 
simply  required  that  I  should  give  the  member  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  the  ordinary  certificate  of  election,  and  that  it  would  be  for 
each  house  to  decide  on  the  eligibility  of  those  members  whose  seats 
were  on  any  grounds  contested. 

While  I  a&iitted,  as  district  commander  executing  the  law,  I  was  to 

see  that  no  one  ineligible  to  office  under  the  14th  article  constitutional 

amendment  should  be  allowed  to  take  office,  I  did  not  see  that  in  the  case 

of  a  parliamentary  body  I  was  called  on  to  decide  on  the  qualifications 

of  the  members.    In  this  view  I  was  sustained  by  a  telegram  sent  to  me 

for  my  information  from  the  War  Department,  which  had  been  sent  to 

the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  the  military  commander  of  the  5th  district, 

and  which  I  quote : 

Washington,  Jmne  30, 1868. 

To  Qovernor  Warmouth,  New  (Means : 

Wo  think  that  persons  disqualified  under  the  14th  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  are  not  eligible  to  your  legislature.  This  is  to  be  determined  bj 
the  respective  houses,  but  no  oath  can  be  imposed  except  the  eath  prescribed  by  the  State 
constitution. 

JAMES  WILSON, 
Chairman  Judiciarn  Cammittie, 
GEO.  F.  BOUTWELL, 
J.  F.  FARN8W0RTH, 
H.  £.  PAINE, 

Be€on$tmetum  CommUUt, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  telegram  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men whose  names  were  attached  were  of  the  opinion,  Ist;^  that  no  one 
ineligible  to  office  under  the  14th  article  could  take  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture ;  2d,  that  the  respective  houses  were  to  judge  of  the  question ;  3d, 
that  no  oath  testing  this  eligibility  could  or  should  be  prescribed  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  These  views  being  in  acconl- 
ance  with  my  own,  I  acted  on  them,  and  was  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Georgia  legislature ;  to  the  members  declared  in 
my  order  as  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  there  being  administered 
only  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  State  constitution.  After  these  houses 
were  organized,  the  proviional  governor  informing  me  officially  of  their 
organization,  but  that  as  far  as  he  could  learn  no  steps  had  been  taken 
to  test  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  members  under  the  14th  article,  I 
replied  to  the  governor  that  until  the  State  was  admitted  to  representa- 
tion the  legislature  and  all  the  officers  were  only  provisional  and  subject 
to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  district  commander,  and  that  in  the 
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exercise  of  this  power  I  should  consider  all  acts  of  the  legislature  null 
and  void,  until  satisfactory  evidence  was  presented  to  me  that  each  house 
had  pui»ged  itself  of  ineligible  members  under  the  14th  article,  provided 
there  were  any  such  in  either  house;  and  I  desired  the  provisional  gover- 
nor to  communicate  these  views  to  each  house.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  each  house  at  once  ordered  an  investigating  committee  and 
incjuired  into  the  qualification  of  each  member,  and  duly  reported  this 
fact  through  the  provisional  governor,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
neither  house  had  found  any  member  ineligible. 

The  provisional  governor  in  transmitting  these  communications 
expressed  the  opinion,  founded  on  evidence  presented  to  him,  that 
several  members  in  both  houses  were  ineligible,  and  called  on  me  to 
exercise  my  power  and  require  said  members  to  vao^ite  their  seat^.  On 
reflecting  upon  this  subject  I  could  not  see  how  I  was  to  take  the  indi- 
vidual ju<lgment  of  the  provisional  governor  in  the  face  of  a  solemn  act 
of  a  parliamentary  body,  especially  as,  from  the  testimony  presented,  I 
did  not  iu  several  ca^s  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor. The  question  was  simply  whether,  in  the  construction  of  a  law  and 
in  considering  the  facts  of  individual  cases,  I  should  make  myself  the 
judge,  or  take  the  opinion  of  the  provisional  governor,  in  the  face  of  the 
official  information  that  a  parliamentary  body  had  gravely  and  formally, 
through  a  committee,  examined,  reported,  and  acted  on  these  cases.  My 
judgment  was  decidedly  that  I  had  fulfilled  my  duty  in  compelling  the 
houses  to  take  the  action  they  had,  and  that  having  thus  acted  I  had 
neither  authority,  nor*was  it  politic  or  expedient,  to  overrule  their  action 
and  set  up  my  individual  judgment  in  opposition.  By  an  inspection  of 
the  telegram  sent  July  18,  and  the  reply  of  the  General-in-chief  J  uly  23, 
it  will  be  seen  that  ray  views  and  actions  were  approved. 

lallude  thusi-n  6x^6it«oto  thissubjectbecausehisexcellency  thegovemor 
of  Georgia,  in  a  public  speech  recently  delivered  at  Albion,  New  York, 
is  pleased  to  attribute  the  fai  Uu-e  of  Georgia  to  be  properly  reconstructed 
to  my  action  in  failing  to  purge  the  legislature  of  his  political  opponents, 
he  having  advised  me  when  he  urged  such  action  that  his  friends  had 
been  relieved  of  their  disability  by  Congress. 

The  States  being  admitted  torepresentation,  the  civil  power  vested  in 
the  military  commander  by  the  reconstruction  acts  ceased,  and  civil 
authority  resumed  its  sway.  The  inauguration  of  civil  government  was 
to  me,  personally,  a  source  of  great  relief,  charged  as  I  had  been  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  effort  on  my 
psat  to  abstain  from  all  interference,  except  in  cases  where,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  was  no  alternative,  I  found  myself  the  subject  of  virulent 
abuse,  my  motives  impugned,  and  every  imaginable  mode  of  attack 
resorted  to  that  malice  and  partisan  malignity  could  devise.  Determined 
from  the  first  to  ignore  all  partisan  considerations,  and  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  laws  without  reference  to  any  personal  or  political  considerations, 
1  encountered,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  animosity  of  both  sides,  with- 
out having  the  benefit  of  the  sympathy  of  either.  I  can,  hoi«ever,  with 
just  pride  refer  to  my.  administration  as  being  free  from  any  design  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  any  individual,  much  less  any 
portion  of  the  people,  and  if  iu  some  instances,  as  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  assassins  of  the  Hon.  6.  W.  Ashbum,  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
there  were,  as  I  have  freely  admitted,  arbitrary  measures  resorted  to, 
which  in  a  different  condition  of  society  and  under  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment might  seem  to  deserve  reprobation,  I  feel  satisfied  the  evidence 
published  in  the  si)ecial  report  made  upon  this  subject  will  fiilly  con- 
vince any  candid  and  impartial  judge  that  my  course  was  imperatively 
urged  upon  me. 
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I  encountered  from  the  outset  great  embarrassment  from  the  want  of 
ludgment  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  subordinate  agents,  and  from 
the  great  desire  of  those  expecting  benefit  from  military  intervention 
that  I  should  interpose  my  authority  and  set  aside  the  civil  power. 
Against  these  influences  I  opposed  a  steady  resistance.  Soon  after 
assuming  command  I  issued  an  order,  both  to  civil  and  military  oflScere, 
informing  the  first  they  would  not  be  interfered  with  so  long  as  they 
faithfully  executed  their  duties,  and  enjoining  on  the  latter  to  abstain 
from  interfering  with  the  civil  i>owers,  and  in  all  cases  to  report  to  me 
and  receive  my  decision  before  taking  any  action;  as,  on  my  construction 
of  the  law,  in  the  military  commander,  and  in  him  alone,  rested  the 
authority  to  sujiersede  the  civil  power. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  acting  judge  advocate 
of  the  department,  herewith  apjiended,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  civil  administration,  extending  over  a 
space  of  eight  months,  there  were  tried  by  military  commission  in  the 
three  States  of  Georgia^  Alabama,  and  Florida  only  32  persons;  of  tJiesebut 
15  were  convicted;  and  of  these  16  thesentenceaof  four  were  disapproved, 
of  eight  others  remitted ;  of  two  referred  to  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  still  awaiting  action  j  leaving  but  one  person  convicts  and 
in  confinement  for  violation  of  civil  law,  and  tried  by  military  commis- 
sion, on  the  cessation  of  military  authority.  This  simple  statement  of 
facts  I  deem  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges  that  military  power 
was  so  despotically  and  arbitrarily  exercised. 

As  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  i)erson,  so  also  with  those  of  property. 
It  was  my  study  and  effort  to  zealously  guard  the  rights  of  individuals^ 
without  reference  to  any  consideration  but  that  of  justice  and  law  so  far 
as  I  could  comprehend  it.  The  adoption  of  the  relief  laws  in  the  several 
States,  the  loose  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  drawn  by  the  several 
legislatures,  involved  an  immense  amount  of  business  in  receiving, 
examining  into,  and  deciding  on  the  innumerable  cases  which  were  pre- 
sented, one  side  always  claimingmilitary  intervention  for  their  protection. 
As  far  a«  it  was  possible  to  do  so  these  applicants  were  referred  to  the 
judiciary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ^nstrue  these  laws,  and  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  courts  could  not  act,  or  could  not  be  referred  to,  or  in 
cases  where  legislative  action  was  necessary,  in  other  words,  cases  where 
action  on  the  part  of  the  military  commander  seemed  to  be  imperative, 
that  I  would  take  any  action.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  since  the  resumption  of  civil  authority,  and  the  right  of  appeal 
given  to  the  dissatisfied  parties,  I  have  had  no  call  for  any  papers  or 
evidence  touching  the  few  cases  acted  on. 

The  amount  of  labor  performed  in  carrying  on  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  my  command,  independent  of  what  speciaUy  related 
to  the  civil  bureau,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  (from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  November  1, 1868, )  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
statement  of  my  assistant  adjutant  general,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  there 
were  5,432 letters  received,  and  1,883  letters  and  6,084  endorsements,  cover- 
ing orders,  instructions,  and  decisions,  sent  from  my  headquarters.  The 
States  comprising  the  district  having  been  admitted  to  representation, 
orders  were  issu^  declaring  the  cessation  of  all  intervention  on  the  paf 
of  military  officers  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  troops,  that  had  suffered 
greatly  in  discipline  by  the  manner  in  which  they  nad  been  detached 
and  scattered,  were  concentrated  on  railroad  centres,  from  whence,  in 
the  event  of  their  services  being  required,  they  could  be  promptly 
moved. 

This  movement  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  people  and  the  civil 
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authorities,  who,  haviBg  accustomed  themselves  to  rely  on  the  troops  for 
maintaming  order,  were  at  first  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  their 
withdrawal. 

Instructions  were  received  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Wfir 
confining  the  troops  to  the  simple  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  that  only 
after  the  civil  authorities  had  exhausted  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
and  called  on  the  military  through  the  proper  channels.  It  now  became 
my  embarrassing  duty  to  decline  using  the  forces  under  my  command, 
and  to  impress  on  all  parties  the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 

Soon  after  announcing  the  position  of  the  military,  the  outrage  at 
Camilla,  in  Georgia,  was  committed,  where,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  special 
report,  the  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  the  authors  of  the  outrage 
were  civil  of&cers,  who,  under  the  guise  of  enforcing  the  law  and  sup- 
pressing disorder,  nad  permitted  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  and  blood.  At 
the  same  time  the  report  stated  that  the  opposite  parties — ^for  the  affair 
was  a  political  one-— had,  by  their  want  of  judgment,  and  their  insistancc 
ou  abstract  rights,  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  law  officers, 
given  these  officers  the  opportunity  of  acting  as  they  did.  Immediately 
on  this  outrage  being*reported,  an  officer  was  despatched  to  the  scene, 
who  made  a  thorough  mvestigation  and  report.  I  found  from  the  report 
that  the  affair  laisted  but  one  day,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
employ  troops  for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  protection  of  the  people- 
Being  satisfied  that  the  matter  had  been,  and  so  far  as  the  detection  and 
pnnisliment  of  the  criminals  was  concerned  should  continue  to  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  I  transmitted  the  rei)ort  of  the  investiga- 
tion, together  with  the  evidence  collected,  to  his  excellency  the  governor 
of  Georgia.. 

Early  in  August,  by  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  second  and  third  military  districts  were  abolished,  and  consolidated 
into  the  department  of  the  south,  to  the  command  of  which  I  was  assigned. 
This  added  to  my  command  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
increasing  greatly  the  duties,  because  in  these  States,  particularly  in 
South  Carolina,  military  authority  had,  during  reconstruction,  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  civil. 

Soon  softer  taking  command  of  the  department  of  the  south  I  received 
communications  from  the  governors  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  urging 
the  use  of  the  troops  in  sustaining  the  civil  governments  in  these  States, 
and  notifying  me  of  their  possessing  satisfactory  evidence  of  armed  bodies 
being  orgajmed  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government.  I  had 
previously  received  somewhat  similar  communications  from  the  gover- 
nors of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  The  sum  and  substance  of  these 
letters  were  an  admission  that  the  several  State  governments  were 
powerless  and  unable  to  enforce  the  laws  without  the  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  military.  I  replied  to  these  several  applications  that  I  could 
find  nothing  in  the  existing  laws,  or  the  instructions  frt)m  superior 
authority,  which  would  justify  my  answering  their  call,  which  virtually 
amounted  to  taking  charge  of  the  State  governments,  employing  the  civil 
officers  as  agents  of  the  military ;  that  my  sole  and  exclusive^uty  was  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  that  only  after  it  was  evident  that  the  civil  power 
was  unable  so  to  do,  and  had  called  on  me  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law.  These  applications  became  so  numerous  and  pressing  that,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  presidential  election,  on  which  day  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1865, 1  deemed  I  was  authorized  to  employ  the  military 
forces  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the 
anxious,  and  make  known  my  views  to  the  evil-disposed,  1  issued  early 
in  October  an  order  distributiug  the  troops  in  the  several  States  in  the 
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department,  and  gave  in  the  order,  not  only  instructions  to  the  officers 
and  men,  but  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  several 
States,  urging  calmness,  and  abstinence  from  those  political  excitements 
tending  to  riot  and  bloodshed.  Although  particularly  careful  to  require 
all  intervention  of  the  troops  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  in  aid  of  and 
co-operation  with,  the  civil  authorities,  this  order  was  misconstrue^],  and 
subjected  to  the  most  virulent  criticism.  1  am  grateftil,  however,  in 
being  able  to  state  that  the  effect  of  the  order,  and  the  movements  made 
by  virtue  of  it,  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time  I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
and  through  him  those  having  the  power  to  act,  to  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  existing  in  this  department,  and  the  necessity,  if  it  be 
deemed  proper  for  the  military  to  interfere  in  civil  affairs,  that  more 
power  be  given  to  the  department  commander  than  existing  laws  confer. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  several  heads  of  the  staff 
departments  at  these  headquarters,  for  the  necessary  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position,  condition  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  So  soon  as 
the  approaching  election  is  over,  it  is  contemplated  to  re-concentrate  the 
troops,  and  to  require  the  strictest  attention  to  Ifb  paid  to  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  the  several  commands. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  my  several  district  commanders,  and 
the  officers  of  the  staff  departments,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
several  commands,  my  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  co-operation 
I  have  ever  received  at  their  hands.  No  army,  in  previous  history,  was 
ever  called  on  to  discharge  such  delicate  and  responsible  duties,  involving 
powers  that,  if  abused,  might  have  led  to  the  most  serious  consequences; 
and  yet  the  transition  from  military  to  civil  power  was  so  imperceptible 
as  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  for  the  special  means,  by  way  of  pro- 
clamations, orders,  &c.,  to  niake  it  public.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  but 
that  there  were  individual  exceptions,  and  that  in  some  cases  bad  judg- 
ment, political  bias,  or  personal  feelings,  may  have  influenced  the  course 
of  some  individual  officer  or  soldier;  this  is  no  more  than  is  to  be 
expected  from  our  nature ;  but  I  do  maintain  that,  taking  the  large 
force,  extending  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  vested  with 
supreme  power,  that  instead  of  the  few  instances  where,  perhaps,  criti- 
cism might  be  appropriate,  the  wonder  was,  and  it  is  to  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  army,  that  so  little  abuse  was  made  of  a  i)ower  by  those 
who  might  very  readily  be  supposed  difficult  to  restrain  and  controL 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  G.  MEADE, 
Major  Chneral  U*  8.  J..,  Cinnnuinding. 

Brevet  Migor  General  John  A.  Ravelins, 

Chief  of  Staffy  TFiwWnfjrton,  D.  C. 
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EEPOET  OF  GENERAL  G.  H.  THOMAS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gu3Ibkrland, 

Ixyuisvillej  Kentuckyj  October  1, 1868. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  my  command  and  of  the  condition  of  my  department  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1868: 

Referring  to  my  last  report,  dated  September  30, 1867,  my  command 
then  consisted  of  the  2d  and  25th  infantry,  six  companies  of  the  45th 
infantry,  two  companies  of  the  6th  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  the  29th 
infantry.  During  the  year  two  additional  companies  of  the  45th  infantry 
have  been  organized  aiid  placed  on  duty  in  the  department,  and  the  two 
companies  of  the  5th  cavalry  have  been  transferred  from  it,  leaving  the 
force  at  present  as  follows :  2d  and  25th  infantry,  the  eight  companies  of 
the  45th  infantry,  and  one  company  of  the  29th  infantry,  with  an  aggre- 
gate on  August  31,  date  of  last  return,  of  1,857.  There  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  disposition  of  troops,  which  are  distributed  as 
follows:  Two  companies  of  the  2d  infantry  and  the  company  of  the  29th 
infantry  are  in  West  Virginia,  and  eight  companies  of  the  2d  infantry  in 
Kentucky,  east  of  the  Cumberland  river.  The  25th  infantry  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  West  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  west  of  the  Cumberland 
river.  Six  companies  of  the  45tn  infantry  occupy  Middle  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  two  companies  of  the  45th  infantry  are  at  JeflfersonviUe, 
Indiana,  as  a  guard  to  the  quartermaster's  depot  at  that  place.  The  two 
companies  of  cavalry  were  in  Middle  and  East  Tennessee  until  their 
transfer  irom  the  department. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  at  the  request  of  his  excellency  Governor 
Boreman,  of  West  Virginia,  the  General-in-chief  sent  one  company  of 
the  12th  infantry  from  the  department  of  Washington  to  Phillipi>a,  Bar- 
l>our  county,  West  Virginia,  for  temporary  duty,  where  they  remained 
till  the  10th  of  November,  when  they  were  relieved  and  returned  to 
Washington,  their  services  being  no  longer  needed.  The  necessity  for 
the  services  of  this  company,  as  stated  by  Governor  Boreman,  was  to 
"aid  the  civil  authorities  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  especially 
to  protect  the  board  of  registration,  then  sitting  at  Phillippa,  and  to  secure 
qniet  and  protect  the  voters  on  the  day  of  election,  as  the  officers  of  reg- 
istration had  been  set  upon  by  such  numbers  and  in  such  force  that  they 
were  unable  to  i)erform  their  duties." 

On  the  7th  of  April,  by  direction  of  the  General-in-chief,  five  compa- 
nies of  infantry  were  sent  to  Major  General  Meade,  commanding  the 
third  military  district^  for  temporary  duty.  They  were  relieved  and 
retnmed  to  their  stations  May  15.  On  the  11th  of  June,  by  the  same 
authority,  five  companies  of  infantry  were  sent  to  Brevet  Major  General 
McDowell,  commanding  the  fourth  military  district,  for  temporary  duty. 
They  were  relieved  and  returned  to  their  stations  July  6. 

During  the  year  two  thorough  inspections  have  been  made  by  the 
inspector  general  of  the  department,  the  reports  of  which  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  command  in  drill,  discipline,  and 
appearance  of  the  troops,  and  in  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  tempo- 
rary barracks  in  which  they  are  quartered.  The  infantry  have  been  Ito- 
nished  with  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  breech-loading  arm,  and 
have  been  instructed  in  Upton's  tactics.  I  have  visited  all  the  posts  in 
the  department  except  those  at  Gassville  and  Guyandotte,  West  Virginia. 
The  latter  was  for  a  time  discontinued,  but  re-established  during  Sep- 
tember at  the  request  of  Governor  Boreman.    I  found  the  discipline 
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good,  as  reported,  yet  irregularities  have  occurred  which  in  my  opinion 
would  have  been  avoided  if  sutlers  had  been  allowed  at  the  several  gar- 
risons as  before  the  war.  The  commissary  department  not  being  author- 
ized to  furnish  certain  necessary  articles  to  soldiers,  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  various  posts  do  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  such  stringent 
measures  for  keeping  the  men  in  gaiTJson  as  they  would  be  justified  in 
doing  were  there  supply  stores  at  the  posts,  where  the  troops  could  pur- 
chase all  necessaries  they  require.  I  have,  therefore,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion, to  respectfully  recommend  that  sutlers  be  allowed  at  all  military 
posts,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  army  as 
heretofore,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  allowed  to  credit  any 
enlisted  man  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  his  monthly  pay,  per  month,  for 
any  month,  the  system  of  credits  being  the  great  cause  of  complaint 
against  sutlers.  The  duties  of  the  troops  have  been  much  the  same  as 
heretofore  reported,  and  the  same  necessity  for  them  exists.  The  state 
of  society,  as  regards  the  non-observance  of  law  and  the  want  of  pro- 
tection for  life  and  property,  has  not  at  all  improved,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions is  decidedly  worse.  I  had  hoped  that  with  the  good  crops  and 
increased  substance  obtained,  the  people  would  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  plenty  and  abstain  from  that  petty  lawlessness  so  oft«n 
engendered  or  stimulated  by  poverty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  that  with  increased  means  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  more 
actively  exliibited. 

With  the  close  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  State 
of  Tennessee  was  disturbed  oy  the  strange  operations  of  a  mysterious 
organization  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Giles  county.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  had  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  State  and  created  no  little  alarm.  Accounts  of  it  from  many 
sources  were  received  at  these  headquarters ;  the  newspapers  recognized 
its  existence  by  publishing  articles  on  the  subject,  either  denunciatory 
or  with  an  attempt  to  break  its  proceedings  as  harmless  jokes,  accord- 
ing to  the  political  opinions  of  their  editors.  The  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Eeftigees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  for  Tennes- 
see, in  his  reports,  copies  of  which  were  furnished  me,  narrated  many  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  organization,  whose  acts  were  shown  to  be  of  a  law- 
less and  diabolical  nature.  Organized  companies  of  men,  mounted  and 
armed,  horses  and  riders  being  disguised,  patrolled  the  country^  making 
demonstrations  calculated  to  frighten  quiet  citizens,  and  m  many 
instances  abused  and  outraged  them,  especially  that  class  of  colored 
l)eople  who,  by  their  energy,  industry,  and  good  conduct,  are  most 
prominent. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  on  the  information  fur- 
nished until  the  month  of  March,  when  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee  sent  me  a  written  statement  of  the  doings  of  this  organization, 
saying  it  carried  terror  and  dismay  throughout  the  country;  that  the  civil 
authorities  were  i)0werle8S  and  appeared  terror-struck;  that  his  own  life 
was  threatened,  and  asked  if  something  could  not  be  done  by  the  general 
government  to  protect  the  community ;  if  not,  there  was  danger  of  a 
bloody  collision.  At  the  same  time  a  quartermaster's  agent,  travelling 
in  Tennessee  on  duty,  forwarded  an  official  conununication  confirming 
previous  reports  on  the  subject.  Such  lawless  and  riotous  conduct, 
requiring  a  power  to  suppress  that  was  not  exercised  by  the  local  autiiori- 
ties,  was  believed  to  be  of  such  magnitude  that  it  was  probable  tbe 
services  of  the  troops  under  my  command  might  be  needed  under  the 
general  instructions  to  me  to  assist  the  civil  authorties  in  preserving  the 
peace.    But  as  on  particular  occasions  of  actual  or  threatened  disturb- 
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ances  in  Tennessee,  wherein  tlie  difficulties  were  caused  by  the  antag- 
onism existing  between  the  State  authorities  and  their  opponents,  and 
were  likely  to  affect  the  political  future  of  the  State,  I  had  received 
special  instructions  as  to  my  actions,  and  believing  these  difficulties  to 
be  of  that  nature,  some  of  the  reports  of  the  operations  of  this  secret 
organization  were  forwarded  to  the  General-in-Chief  with  the  following 
endorsement : 

RespectfuUy  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  QeDeral  for  the  infonsation  of  the  General-in* 
chief.  He  will  see  bj  this,  ss  he  doubtless  has  already  learned  from  other  sources,  that  the 
eDemJes  of  the  present  State  government  in  Tenne<isee  are  organized  for  resistance  to  the 
laws.  This  resistance  tp  the  laws  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  rebellion,  and  means  as  well  oppo- 
sition and  hostilitj  to  everything  representing  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  althongh  as  yet  it  has  not  taken  the  form  of  open  resistance  to  the  United  States 
government. 

As  Tennessee  is  a  fully  constituted  State,  I  consider  that  the  State  authorities  should  deal 
with  and  suppress  this  organization  of  lawless  desperate  men,  and  I  have  not,  to  the  present 
time,  considered  myself  authorized  to  take  active  measures  against  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  orders  or  instructions  you  may  deem  fit  to  give  me  in  the  premises. 

I  was  answered  in  reply  that  the  papers  had  been  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  returned  them  with  the  following  opinion : 

The  Constitution  provides*  that  the  United  States  shall  protect  each  State  "  on  application 
of  the  legislature  or  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  aomestic 
violence."  As  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  is  now  in  session,  and  as  no  application  for  federal 
aid  has  been  received  Trom  that  body,  or  any  information  communicatea  by  the  governor  of 
that  State,  it  is  not  at  this  time  deemed  within  the  province  of  the  Executive  to  give  any 
iostnictions  npon  the  subject  to  which  these  papers  refer. 

Partial  extracts  from  these  papers,  with  the  President's  action  on  them, 
were  permitted  to  be  published  by  some  authority  at  Washington,  and 
caused  a  deal  of  comment  in  Tennessee.  That  portion  of  the  press  of 
the  State  whose  greatest  labors  are  to  bring  odium,  upon  all  who  aided 
to  save  the  government  from  being  destroyed  by  the  late  rebellion, 
hastened  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  to  me,  reflected  with 
severity  ux>on  their  authors,  and  to  fortify  their  assertions  procured  and 
published  the  certificates  or  a  few  amiable  persons  of  northern  birth  who 
were  living  in  Nashville,  under  the  protection  of  a  well-organized  police 
force,  that  the  alarm  was  a  false  one.  But  this  only  caused  to  be  added 
further  evidence  confirming  the  truth  of  the  original  statements.  From 
this  time  forth,  I  was  in  receipt  of  stories  of  oppression  and  outrage 
committed  by  these  midnight  prowlers.  It  was  evident  that  the  old 
gpirit  of  proscription  was  far  from  having  died  out ;  it  had  remained  a 
latent  fire  ready  to  burst  forth  with  violence  upon  the  least  occasion. 
Some  of  these  statements  were  accompanied  by  appeals  for  assistance 
from  the  military.  To  all  of  these  I  returned  for  answers  copies  of  the 
President's  opinion  as  before  recited.  This  state  of  afiairs  continued 
till  April,  when  action  was  taken  by  the  State  authorities  which  required 
the  disposition  of  troops.  On  the  16th  of  April  I  received  the  following 
communication  from  his  excellency  Governor  Brownlow,  dated  April  10 : 

1  most  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  ask  you  to  despatch,  without  delay,  fifty  (50)  armed 
regvlsrs  to  Haury  county,  Tennessee.  Matters  have  been  growing  worse  than  ever  since 
the  State  militia  were  disbanded.  To  g^ve  you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  county, 
I  enclose  you  a  despatch  just  received. 

The  despatch  referred  to  was  from  prominent  citizens,  stating  that  in 
order  to  protect  the  lives  of  white  and  colored  Unionists,  United  States 
troops  should  be  stationed  at  Columbia.  By  the  same  mail  reports  of 
outrages  by  Ku-Klux  bands  in  Maury  county,  amounting  to  murder,  were 
received  through  General  Carlin,  assistant  commissioner  Bureau  Itefugees, 
Freedmea  and  Abandoned  Lands.  I  immediately  ordered  one  company 
of  infantry  to  Columbia,  Mauiy  county,  with  instructions  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  civH  authorities  of  the  county.    Just  at  this  time  also  tho 
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Metropolitan  police  of  Memphis  arrested  tlie  members  of  one  of  the  dena 
at  their  meeting,  seized  some  papers  containing  what  purported  to  be 
the  oaths  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  society,  which  being 
published  caused  considerable  excitement,  as  by  these  papers  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  society  appeared  to  be  the  assassination  of  all  who  inter- 
fered with  their  plans.  This  expos6  had  a  good  effect  for  a  short  time, 
for  some  weeks  afterwards  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
number  of  outrages  reported,  and  it  was  hoped  the  society  had  spent  its 
force  and  would  gradually  die  out ;  but  in  the  month  of  June  disturbances 
were  renewed  in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
excellency  Governor  Brownlow  made  an  application  for  troops  to  be 
stationed  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State;  but  it  was  for  so  large  a 
force,  and  many  of  the  troops  being  then  on  duty  assisting  the  United 
States  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of  internal  revenue,  I  was  unable 
to  comply  with  his  request-  At  the  same  time  General  Carlin.  assistant 
commissioner  B  ureau  lief ugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,  for  Ten- 
nessee, made  a  special  report  of  affairs  in  Middle  Tennessee,  reciting  a 
number  of  recent  outrages,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  something 
was  not  done  to  suppress  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  a  war  of  races  must  ensue  as 
the  negroes  were  driven  almost  to  desperation  from  their  continual  per- 
secution. A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  the  General-in-chief  for  his 
information,  with  the  statement  that  I  agreed  with  General  Carlin,  but 
believed  that  the  governor  of  the  State  had  full  power  under  the  laws  of 
Tennessee  to  establish  and  support  a  force  to  preserve  order  in  the  State, 
and  so  informed  him  on  his  application  for  troops,  which  I  could  not 
supply.  Soon  after  this  the  governor  called  by  proclamation  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  and  in  his  message  to  that  body  recited  the  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  furnishing  troops  referred  to.  On  the  10th 
of  August  1  received  from  Colonel  W.  F.  Prosser,  chairman  of  the  house 
committee  of  military  affairs  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  the  follow- 
ing communication : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  rerr  respectfuUy  to  enclose  a  lesolntion  of  the  house  of  repieseDtn- 
tives  of  the  geDeral  assemhnr  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee,  on  the  '*  subject  of  calling  on  the 
United  States  authorities  to  furnish,  as  the  emergency  may  demand,  to  the  State  of  TeDnes- 
see  a  military  force  to  aid  the  goTemor  to  preserve  the  peace/'  &c.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
military  committee  of  the  house  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  aboye-named  resolution,  and 
to  ask  you  what  aid  or  assistance  may  be  expected  from  the  general  government  should  such 
a  call  be  made  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.    An  early  reply  is  solicited. 

The  resolution  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

ReMolved^  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
calling  on  the  United  States  authorities  to  furnish,  as  the  emergency  mi^  demand,  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  a  military  force  to  aid  the  governor  to  preserve  the  peace  and  afford  nro- 
tection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  that  they  report  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 

These  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  A<\jutant  General  of  the  army  on 
the  11th  of  August,  with  the  following  endorsement : 

Respectfully  referred  for  instructions  concerning  this  important  question,  which  I  wish  to 
receive  before  replying  thereto.  I  have  heretofore,  upon  request  of  the  civil  authorities,  both 
State  ard  national,  furnished  military  aid  so  far  as  the  force  at  my  disposal  would  permit, 
in  execution  of  the  laws,  by  guarding  and  protecting  from  resistance  and  violence  those 
authorities  when  in  the  execution  of  their  respective  offices.  Shall  this  be  continaed,  or 
shall  such  aid  be  rendered  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  or  what  policy  is  it  desired  to  adopt  in  Tennessee  in  this  matter  7 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  I  received  the  letter  of  instructions  of  August 
25,  covering  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Brevet  Major  General 
Buchanan,  commanding  department  of  Louisiana,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  instructions  from  the  Attorney  General  United  States  to  Alexander 
Magruder,  esq.,  United  Stat^  marshal  northern  district  of  Florida^  for 
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my  gnidance,  copies  of  which  were  furnished  to  the  chairman  of  the  house 
committee  of  military  affairs  of  the  Tennessee  legislature. 

On  the  17th  of  September  I  received  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  September  11,  covering  a  copy  of  an  application 
of  the  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  United  States  troops  in  preserving  order  in 
the  State,  the  instructions  directing  the  troops  to  be  furnished.  To  enable 
me  to  report  the  number  of  troops  required  to  sustain  the  State  authori- 
ties as  directed,  I  applied  to  his  excellency  Governor  Brownlow  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  locality  of  the  difficulties  existing,  and  the  degree  of  the 
same.  He  replied  in  full  to  my  inquiries,  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  I  replied  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  reporting  that  in 
addition  to  the  force  then  in  the  department,  one  regiment  of  infantry 
would  be  required.  On  the  28th  of  September  I  was  informed  by  tele- 
graph from  Brevet  Major  General  Canby,  commanding  department  of 
Washington,  that  seven  companies  of  the  29th  infantry  had  been  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Tennessee  without  delay.  Upon  their  arrival  they  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  centre  and  southern  counties  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, the  45th  infantry  will  occupy  the  northern  counties  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  the  25th  infantry  the  counties  of  West  Tennessee.  With 
this  arrangement  it  is  hoped  the  preparations  for  sustaining  the  civil 
authorities  wiU  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  is  determined  to  sustain  the  civil 
authorities  will  prevent  attempts  to  override  them.  An  explanation  of 
or  excuse  for  the  formation  of  the  Ku-Klux  organization,  made  by  its 
defenders,  was  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  the  existence  of  the 
*'  Loyal  Leagues,''  secret  organizations  of  Union  men.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  this  may  be  correct;  but  in  justice  to  the  latter,  however  impoli- 
tic or  unwise  their  acts  may  be,  there  has  been  reported  to  me  no  one 
instance  of  any  outrage  or  unlawful  act  having  been  committed  by  them. 
Well-authenticated  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Ku-Klux 
Elan  was  primarily  but  a  species  of  organization  without  settled  plans; 
but  the  x)eculiar  condition  of  Tennessee,  the  inability,  unwillingness  and 
apathy  of  the  local  authorities,  combined  to  demonstrate  that  if  organized 
thoroughly,  upon  a  semi-military  basis,  the  Society  coidd  maintain  itself, 
exteihl  its  power,  and  perform  whatever  it  sought  to  do  without  let  or 
hindrance,  its  great  purpose  being  to  establish  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  adherents  of  the  late  rebellion,  active  or  passive,  might  safely  rally, 
thus  establishing  a  grand  political  society,  the  future  operations  of  which 
would  be  governed  by  circumstances  fast  developing  in  the  then  peculiar 
eraof  exciting  public  events.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  now,  acknowledged 
by  its  leaders  and  the  public  press,  that  the  society  did  extend  itself 
throughout  the  south,  and  its  operations  in  the  unreconstructed  States 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  direct  interference  of  the  United 
States  authorities  to  suppress  them.  I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
watch  closely  these  organized  oppositions  to  the  government,  not  from 
fear  of  their  success,  but  to  enable  the  government  to  counteract  them. 
These  disorganizers  have  so  little  foundation  for  their  plans,  and  are  so 
blinded  by  their  prejudices,  if  given  opportunity  enough,  expose  their 
schemes,  as  well  as  forewarn  the  officers  of  the  government.  Much 
anxiety  existed  in  Tennessee  previous  to  the  county  elections  held  in 
March  of  the  present  year.  The  State  and  city  elections  of  1867  were 
aecompanied  with  so  much  excitement  and  threatened  disturbance,  as  to 
cause  the  general  government  to  order  the  concentration  of  troops  at 
Kashville  and  Memphis  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  was  feared  by  many 
of  the  local  authorities  that  the  like  necessity  would  again  occur,  and  I 
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was  so  inform  d  by  them.  But  the  elections  passed  off  quietly.  Troops 
were  not  called  for^  except  at  Gallatin,  in  Sumner  county.  This  county 
contains  a  x)opulation  at  all  times  troublesome,  and  only  the  presence  of 
troops  prevents  their  defiance  of  all  law,  by  the  encouragement  of  mobs 
to  administer  justice  according  to  the  personal  likes  or  d^kes  they  bear 
towards  their  neighbors.  The  troops  at  this  post  were  asked  for  by  the 
local  civil  authorities  to  assist  them ;  also  by  the  leaders  of  both  jioUtical 
parties.  They  were  paraded  at  their  quarters  in  readiness  for  action  if 
there  were  any  riotous  proceedhigs,  but  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  election.  There  was,  however,  no  collision  between  the  parties. 
Subsequently,  on  the  28th  of  Marcn,  at  a  special  election  at  Gallatin, 
there  appeared  to  be  imminent  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  State 
police  force  and  the  special  county  police^  each  body  being  comi>osed  of 
partisans  of  the  respective  opposing  parties.  The  post  commander  was 
requested  by  the  opposing  authorities,  as  well  as  by  prominent  men  of 
both  political  parties,  to  interfere  and  take  possession  of  the  town  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace.  He  rei)orted  the  fact  to  me,  and  was  ftir- 
nished  with  a  copy  of  the  President's  opinion  as  given  in  the  case  of  the 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ku-Klux  bands,  before  recited,  for  his 
instructions  and  guidance. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  mayor  of  N'ashville  applied  to  the  post 
commander  for  a  military  force  to  patrol  the  streets  and  to  be  stationed 
at  the  voting  places,  during  the  city  election  to  be  held  on  the  following 
day,  as  he  feared  there  would  be  riotous  proceedings.  The  post  com- 
mander forwarded  the  application,  approving  it,  but  recommended  that 
troops  be  stationed  at  the  capitol,  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  a  riot,  and 
not  as  patrols,  nor  to  be  stationed  at  the  voting  places.  He  was  directed 
to  furnish  the  troops  as  recommended  by  him,  but  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  management  of  the  election.  Your  attention  is  ^espec^ 
fully  called  to  enclosed  copy  of  report  of  Brevet  Colonel  George  A.  Wood- 
ward, 45th  infantry,  the  post  commander,  marked  1,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  tbe  superintendent  of  Metropolitan  police  of  Nashville,  marked  2, 
showing  the  operations  on  this  occasion. 

The  troops  in  the  department  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  tbe 
officers  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  to  the  United  States  revenue 
officers;  to  the  former  in  protecting  the  marshals  or  their  deputies  in 
making  arrests,  and  to  the  latter  in  protecting  them  in  making  arrests 
of  violations  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  in  seizure  of  property.  Detach- 
ments of  troops  for  these  purposes  were  furnished  on  the  application  of 
the  authorized  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  with  instructions  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  guard 
such  prisoners  as  they  might  arrest  until  delivered  at  the  jsuls,  or  released 
on  bail,  but  in  no  case  should  they  make  arrests  by  military  authority. 
In  some  instances  the  combinations  of  lawless  men  engaged  in  iUicit  dis- 
tilling were  sufficiently  powerful  to  require  a  strong  force.  In  the  Knox- 
\iUe  district,  East  Tennessee,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  resistance  to 
the  civil  officers  was  complete,  and  on  their  application  I  wa«  authorized 
by  the  General-in-chief  to  send  a  force  of  cavalry  to  their  assistance, 
which  was  done,  and  by  their  presence  the  laws  were  strictly  enforced. 
Another  force  or  cavalry  was  sent  to  Sequatchie  valley,  Bast  Tennessee, 
for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  good  effect.  These  operations 
occupied  all  the  available  cavalry  force  in  the  department,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  assessor  of  the  4th  district  of  Kentucky  applied  for  a 
mounted  force  to  protect  his  officers,  I  was  unable  to  furnish  it,  and 
applied  to  the  General-in-chief  for  an  additional  cavalry  force  to  be  sent 
to  the  department,  or  that  I  be  authorized  to  mount  a  portion  of  the  2d 
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iB&Dtiy.  This  application  was  not  favorably  considered,  cavalry  not 
being  available,  and  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  monnt  infantry. 
Very  recently  the  United  States  marshal  for  district  of  Kentucky  applied 
for  a  mounted  force  to  protect  his  officers  in  this  same  district,  and  declined 
to  receive  infantry,  which  was  tendered  him.  Subsequently,  after  apply- 
ing directly  to  the  War  Department  for  a  mounted  force,  he  accepted  the 
serrices  of  the  infantry,  and  proceeded,  with  one  company  of  the  2d 
infantry  as  a  guard,  to  serve  process  upon  parties  in  Nelson  and  Marion 
Goonties.  The  troops  met  with  no  resistance,  but  the  marshal,  while 
absent  from  the  command,  at  a  house  near  by,  was  captured  by  a  small 
band  of  armed  men^  who  after  threatening  his  life  and  using  violent  lan- 
guage, permitted  hmi  to  return  to  the  command,  which  then  returned  to 
ito  station,  the  marshal  reporting  to  commanding  officer  that  he  had  no 
further  use  for  it.  At  the  present  time  indio^itions  are  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  increasing  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  that  the  whole  force 
of  troops  in  that  State  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
civil  officers  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  For  these  duties 
infimtry  has  proved  to  be  comparatively  inefficient,  however  active  they 
were.  As  soon  as  a  movenient  was  made  the  criminals  were  informed 
of  it  by  mounted  confederates  before  they  could  be  reached  by  the  troops, 
and  would  escape  in  time,  removing  or  destroyiog  the  evidences  of  their 
guiltv  In  consequence  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  I'ender  as  much 
service  to  this  department  of  the  government  as  was  needed,  the  two 
companies  of  cavalry  formerly  in  the  department  being  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  amount  of  work  required,  and  the  long  marches  performed  by  the 
infantry  were  often  without  any  good  result.  13ie  recent  transfer  of  the 
cavalry  from  the  department  leaving  me  without  any  mount^^d  force,  I 
have  been  authorized  to  replace  them  by  mounted  infantry,  which  is 
being  done  with  all  possible  despatch. 

A  serious  grievance  to  many  citizens  of  the  department,  especially  of 
Tennessee,  who  have  faithfully  and  honorably  served  as  officers  of  tho . 
army,  has  been  their  prosecution  before  the  courts  by  disloyal  persons^ 
for  acts  of  trespass  committed,  or  seizures  of  property  made  by  them  as 
United  States  officers  during  the  war.  Suits  were  brought  in  the  local 
courts,  where  judge  and  jury  sympathized  with  the  prosecutors,  and  judg- 
ments were  awarded  accordingly.  All  testimony  as  to  the  official  character 
of  the  defendants,  and  their  acts  at  the  time,  was  useless,  as  it  was  not 
considered.  Sufferers  by  these  suits  appealed  for  protection  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  under  the  provisions  of  War  Department  General  Orders 
No.  3,  series  1866,  which  directs  the  protection  of  loyal  persons  against  im- 
proper civil  suits  and  penalties.  But  as  War  Department  General  Orders 
No.  84,  series  of  1866,  publishing  the  President's  proclamation  that  the 
rebellion  had  ended,  and  that  the  civil  law  was  in  fall  force,  forbid  the  fiu*- 
ther  application  of  ^General  Orders  No.  3,  the  petitioners  were  advised  to 
transfer  their  cases  to  the  United  States  courts,  under  the  provisions  of  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  11, 1866,  as  published  in  War  Department  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  37,  series  1866.  This  was  done  in  most  cases,  but  some  of 
the  sufferers  had  not  the  means  to  meet  the  exi)enses  necessary  for  these 
proceedings,  and  were  compielled  to  submit  to  being  robbecT  of  their  prop- 
erty as  a  punishment  for  having  faithfully  served  their  country;  On  the 
other  hand,  I  received  through  the  War  Department  on^  complaint  from  a 
citizen  of  West  Virginia,  who  had  served  in  the  rebel  army,  that  he  was 
being  prosecuted  for  damages  for  acts  conmiitted  by  him  as  an  officer,  and 
by  order  of  the  confederate  military  authorities.  Tid»  application  was  re- 
ferred to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  which  he  wasa  citizen,  the  militai^'^ 
having  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  No  other  complaints  of  this  kind 
26  Ab 
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were  ever  recdved.  A  question  as  to  the  obligation  and  binding  force  of 
the  paroles  accepted  by  the  disarmed  rebels  at  the  close  of  the  war  has 
occurred  in  this  department  during  the  year.  A  number  of  cases  of 
assault  by  returned  rebels  upon  quiet  citizens,  wherein  the  civil  author- 
ities failed  to  afford  protection  to  the  ii\jurea  or  punish  the  offenders, 
were  reported  to  me,  and  believing  that  tiie  paroles  bound  these  men  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  living,  and  tiiat 
they  were  amenable  to  trial  by  military  commission  if  they  failed  to  do 
so,  I  applied  to  the  General-in-chief  for  instructions  in  the  matter,  who 
directed  me  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Accordingly,  one  W.  A.  Milliken, 
a  paroled  rebel  residing  in  Lagrange,  Tennessee,  was  arrested  for  vio- 
lation of  his  parole  in  having  assaulted  a  Union  citizen.  Before  trisd 
could  be  had  he  was  discharged  from  military  custody  by  Judge  Trigg, 
of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Memphis,  before  whom  he  appear^ 
on  a  writ  of  liabeas  carpus.  A  full  report  of  this  case  was  forwai^ed  to 
the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  office,  Washington,  D.  Q.,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  which  exception  was  taken  to  the  action  of  Judge  Trigg  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  the  case  alone  as  to  whether  the  man  was  guilty 
of  the  act  charged,  and  not  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  author- 
ities in  the  case,  thus  leaving  the  question  still  pending  as  to  whethw 
there  was  authority  for  arresting  and  bringing  to  trial  by  military  com- 
mission paroled  rebel  soldiers  for  violation  of  their  paroles.  At  the  same 
time  I  requested  that  the  case,  or  the  question  at  issue,  might  be  carried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or,  if  that  was  impracticable,  con- 
gressional action  was  recommended.  On  the  30th  of  December  I  vas 
furnished,  in  I'Cply,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case.  This  opinion,  without  deciding  the  question 
as  to  the  authority  of  military  commissions  to  make  arrests  for  viola- 
tion of  paroles,  states  that  the  Attorney  General  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  Milliken  was  held  in  custody  for  any  known  milit^y  offence,  but, 
so  far  as  the  parole  alone  is  concerned,  he  takes  it  to  be  clear  that  it  ha« 
no  legal  obligations  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  and  closes  with  declar- 
ing it  to  be  not  advisable,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  After  this,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to 
afford  protection  to  Union  citizens  by  enforcing  the  obligations  of  paroles, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  little  value  except  to  the  paroled. 

The  termination  of  the  business  and  disposal  of  the  public  property 
connected  with  the  military  railroads,  with  which  I  was  charged  in 
executive  orders  of  August  8  and  October  14, 1865,  has  been  conducted 
with  as  much  success  as  was  possible  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

The  public  proi)erty  was  sold  to  the  railroad  companies  of  the  southern 
States  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  executive  instructions,  but  the 
obligations  of  the  purchasing  parties  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Exten- 
sions of  time  of  payments  were  applied  for.  In  some  instances  this  was 
made  necessary  by  the  actual  inability  of  the  companies  to  meet  the 
engngements  made,  but  in  general  it  was  only  intended  to  defer  pay- 
ments until  the  fallacious  claims  set  up  by  them  for  payment  from  the 
United  States  government  for  the  use  of  the  roads  should  be  allowed 
as  offsets.  These  applications  were  either  ai)proved  or  disapproved,  in 
accordance  with  my  judgment  on  the  facts  before  me.  Partial  collec- 
tions^ as  far  as  permitted  in  instructions  from  Washington,  w^ere  made 
and  in  progress  until,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  No- 
vember 11, 1807,  the  business  was  transferred  from  these  headquarters 
to  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  at  Washington,  D.  G. 
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In  forward^g  the  final  report  of  the  quartermaster  in  charge  of  the 
busmess,  I  made  the  following  endorsement,  dated  November  23, 1867 : 

The  sttention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  is  respectfully  invited  to 
this  report,  as  ^ving  a  complete  statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  southern  railroads  to 
the  United  States  at  this  time,  and  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  these  companies  to  evade  or  defer 
payments.  As,  under  recent  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  the  charee  of  the  col- 
lection of  these  accounts  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  General  at  Washington, 
relieving  me  from  further  responsibility,  I  can  only  recommend  that  the  government  hold 
these  tMb  to  their  contract ;  that  they  be  compelled  to  liquidate  their  indebtedness  upon 
the  terms  agreed  upon,  without  consideration  or  recognition  m  the  least  degree  of  any  claims 
for  damages  or  use  b^  occupation  of  the  United  States,  such  claims  being  believed  to  be 
without  foundation  in  justice  or  right  A  persistent  and  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  these 
corporations  to  compel  the  recognition  of  these  claims  has  as  persistently  been  ignored  and 
repudiated  by  me,  until  the  efforts,  from  want  of  success,  have  gradually  been  relaxed.  It 
is  believed  that  now,  under  the  prospective  change  of  affairs,  these  claims  will  again  be 
urged  and  pressed  for  recognition ;   heuce  this  earnest  recommendation. 

With  this  my  ofScial  connection  with  the  business  of  the  military 
railroad  ceased. 

Eeviewing  occurrences  connected  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
tlie  department  for  the  past  year,  I  am  enabled  to  report  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  presence  of  troops  has  prevented  personal  collisions  and  par- 
tisan difficolties;  but  only  partially  so.  for  it  is  mortifying  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  State  and  local  laws  which  should  do  so,  and  the  more 
powerftd  force  of  public  opinion,  do  not  protect  the  citizens  of  the  de- 
partment from  violence;  in  fact,  crime  is  committed,  because  public 
opinion  favors  it,  or^  at  least,  acquiesces  in  it.  The  local  laws  are  en- 
forced or  not,  accordmg  to  the  controlling  opinions  of  the  community; 
a  criminal  who  is  i)opular  with  the  mob  can  set  law  at  defiance,  but  if  <a 
man  is  only  charged  with,  or  suspected  of  crime,  if  he  is  inimical  to  the 
community,  he  is  likely  to  be  hung  to  the  nearest  tree,  or  shot  down  at 
his  own  door.  For  information  on  this  subject,  your  attention  is  respect- 
ftdly  called  to  accompanying  papers,  marked  A  to  X,  inclusive.  These 
are  copies  of  reports  of  grievances  made  to  me ;  also,  to  the  reports  of 
the  assistant  commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Kefugees,  Freedmen  dnd 
Abandoned  Lands  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  file  in  Washington, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  me  for  my  information. 

The  causes  of  this  lawlessness  are  different  in  the  different  States,  and 
apply  more  particularly  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  than  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. From  the  latter  State  there  have  been  no  complaints  received, 
other  than  that  of  the  governor,  in  his  application  for  troops  before  men- 
tioned, the  sending  of  which  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  needed.  In  Tennessee,  where  a  majority  of  the  late  rebels  are  dis- 
franchised, they,  and  Sjrmpathizers  with  them,  have  a  hatred  for  the 
State  authorities,  which  is  unconcealed  and  aggressive.  In  localities 
where  the  disfranchised  element  is  strong,  a  spirit  of  persecution  towards 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  authorities,  those  who  recognize  the  political 
rights  of  the  enfranchised  negroes,  and  the  negroes  themselves,  especiallj'^ 
shows  itself  in  utter  contempt  of  all  refli)ect  for  law.  Violence  is  openly 
talked  of.  The  editorials  of  the  public  press  are  such  as  to  create  the  most 
intense  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  ex-rebels  and  their  sympathizers.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  cause  disturbance  throughout  the  State,  by  inciting 
the  ruffianly  iwrtion  of  this  class  of  citizens  to  murder,  rob,  and  maltreat 
white  Unionists  and  colored  people,  in  localities  where  there  are  no  United 
States  troops  stationed.  The  local  authorities  often  have  not  the  will, 
and  more  often  have  not  the  power,  to  suppress  or  prevent  these  out- 
rages. 

In  Kentucky,  disfranchisement  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the 
distnrbance ;  here  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
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State  authorities,  and  those  politically  opposed  make  no  attempt  to  re- 
sist them.  The  colored  people  are  qniet  and  ];)eaceable;  they  have  no 
political  rights,  not  being  enfi'anchised,  yet  rofflans  are  i)ermitted  to  t}Tan- 
nize  over  them,  without  fear  of  punishment.  The  testimony  of  negroes 
is  refused  in  the  State  courts,  and  the  United  States  courts  are  difficult 
of  access  to  an  ignorant  x)eople,  without  Mends  or  influence.  In  some 
districts,  ex-Union  soldiers  are  persecuted  by  their  more  numerous  rebel 
neighbors,  until  they  are  forced  into  a  resistance  which  sometimes  ends 
with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  or  they  are  comi)elled  in  self-defence  to  emi- 
grate. An  appeal  to  the  courts  affords  but  little  hope  for  redress,  as 
magistrates  and  juries  too  often  decide  in  accordance  with  their  preju- 
dices^ without  regard  to  justice.  The  controlling  cause  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  department  is,  that  the  greatest  efforts  made 
by  the  defeated  insurgents  since  the  close  of  the  war  have  been  to  pro- 
mulgate the  idea  that  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  humanity,  equality, 
and  all  the  calendar  of  the  virtues  of  freedom,  suffered  violence  aod 
wrong  when  the  effort  for  southern  independence  failed.  This  is,  of 
course,  intended  as  a  species  of  i)olitical  cant,  whereby  the  crime  of 
txeason  might  be  covered  with  a  counterfeit  varnish  of  patriotism,  so  that 
the  pre^cipitators  of  the  rebellion  might  go  down  in  history  hand  in  hand 
with  the  defenders  of  the  government,  tiius  wiping  out  with  their  own 
hands  their  own  stains;  a  species  of  self-forgiveness  amazing  in  its 
effrontery,  when  it  is  considered  that  life  and  property— justly  forfeited 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  of  war,  and  of  nations,  through  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  government  and  people — was  not  exacted  from  them. 

Under  this  inspiration,  the  education  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
moral,  religious,  and  political,  has  been  tum^  iiito  channels  wherein  all 
might  unite  in  common.  The  impoverishment  of  the  South,  resulting 
from  war  and  its  concomitants,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  substance,  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  political 
rights  and  financial  values,  as  well  as  personal  rivalries,  have  all  com- 
bined to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  pernicious  teachers.  The  evil  done  has 
been  great,  and  it  is  not  discemablQ  that  an  immediate  improvement  may 
be  expected. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  H.  THOMAS, 
Major  Oeneral  U.  8.  A,j  Commanding. 

Adjutant  Geitebal,  tr.  S.  Army, 

Washington  City,  D.  C 


EEPOBT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  W.  S.  HANTCOCK. 

New  York,  October  31, 1868. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  tlie  General  com- 
manding the  army  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  operations  within  the  commands  held  by  me  (fifth  miU- 
tary  district  and  military  division  of  the  Atlantic)  during  the  past  year. 

In  accordance  with  General  Orders  No.  81,  headquarters  of  the  army. 
Adjutant  General's  offtce,  Washington,  August  27, 1867, 1  transferred 
the  command  of  the  department  of  Missouri,  September  12, 1867,  to  Migor 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  and  immediately  started  for  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, to  assume  command  of  the  filAh  military  district,  as  directed  in 
said  order,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  St  Louis,  en  route  to  New  Orleans, 
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Tvhen  I  was  caUed  to  Wadiiiigton,  D.  C,  by  a  telegram  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, at  the  instance  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  where  I  remained  for  some  days,  and  then  returned  to 
St.  Louis  with  instructions  to  delay  my  journey  to  New  Orleans  until 
further  orders,  based  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  there,  and 
accordingly  did  not  proceed  to  that  city  untU  the  latter  part  of  November, 
(29th,)  when  I  immediately  assumed  command  of  the  fifth  military  district, 
which  was  composed  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  relieving  there- 
from Brevet  Major  General  Joseph  A.  Mower,  colonel  39th  United  States 
infantry,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  commana  by  virtue  of  his  seniority 
in  rank  after  the  death  of  Brevet  Major  General  Charles  Griffin,  to  whom 
Msyor  General  Sheridan  had  relinquished  the  command  on  his  departure. 
I  append  hereto  a  copy  of  the  order  (General  Orders,  No.  40,  head- 
qnarters  fifth  military  district.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  November  29, 
1867,)  which  I  issued  immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
announcing  the  principles  upon  which  I  intended  to  administer  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  district,  under  the  authority  invested  in  conmianders  of  dis- 
tricts by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and  as  laid  down  for  my 
gtddsLUce  in  the  instructions  from  his  Excellency  the  President  to  General 
Grant,  dated  Washington,  August  27, 1867,  substituting  myself  instead 
of  M^'or  General  Thomas  to  relieve  Major  General  Sheridan  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  fifth  military  district. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  making  appointments  to  civil  office  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  great  care  was  taken  by  me  to  select  none  but  i)ersons  who  could 
take  the  test  oath  prescribed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  (see 
letters  of  December  4th  and  11th,  1867,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  on 
this  subject  appended  hereto)  also  letter  of  January  7, 1868,  to  John  M. 
Wiggins,  esq.,  of  Texas,  in  reply  tp  inquiries  from  him. 

In  all  ca«es  of  api)ointments  to  elective  offices  the  recommencjlations  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  governor  and  district 
commander  of  Texas,  were  requested  before  action  was  taken,  and  were 
followed,  with  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions,  and  in  appointing 
other  civil  officers  I  selected  none  save  those  whom  strict  inquiry  proved 
to  be  loyal,  honest  and  capable. 

No  removals  from  ci>'il  offices  were  made  except  upon  most  satisfactory 
evidence  ofdishonesty  and  incapability,  or  malfeasance  of  those  displaced, 
and  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  state  that  during  my  whole  administration 
of  afiairs  in  the  5th  military  district  all  of  my  energies  were  bent  towards 
carrying  out  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  in  what  I  conceived  to 
be  their  true  spirit,  while  at  the  same  time  I  endeavored  to  forward  and 
protect  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  vast  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  confided  to  my  care  for  the  time  being, 
by  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  giving 
myself  only  the  latitude  i)ennitted  me  by  the  laws. 

The  action  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  revoking  Special  Orders  No. 
28,  headquart^s  5th  military  district,  dated  February  7, 1868,  (previously 
mentioned  herein.)  removing  ceitain  members  of  the  boards  of  aldermen 
and  assistant  alaermen  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  proceeding  to 
hold  an  election  in  contempt  of  orders  from  headquarters  5th  mili- 
tary district,  and  similar  action  on  his  part  in  restoring  to  office  (revok- 
ing my  order  of  removal)  Street  Commissioner  William  Baker,  whom 
I  had  removed  upon  convincing  evidence  of  corruption,  and  other  unfit- 
ness for  said  position,  determined  me  to  ask  that  I  sliould  be  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  district  for  the  reason  that  I  was  convinced 
that  my  authority  and  usefulness  in  that  capacity  was  seriously  impaired 
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by  the  action  referred  to  of  the  commanding  general,  and  it  was  therefore 
no  longer  for  the  interests  of  the  service  nor  agreeable  to  me  to  remain 
in  that  capacitjy.  I  accordingly  made  such  a  request,  and  in  compliance 
therewith  was  relieved  from  that  command  and  assigned  to  the  military 
division  of  the  Atlantic,  in  General  Orders  No.  17,  headquarters  of  the 
army,  Adjutant  General's  oflBce,  Washington,  March  28, 1868,  transferring 
tlie  command  of  the  oth  military  district  to  Brevet  Major  General  J.  J. 
Keynolds,  the  next  in  rank  to  myself  in  that  district. 

I  assumed  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic  March  31. 
ISQSy  establishing  my  headquarters  at  Washington,  as  directed  in  said 
order. 

This  division  is  composed  of  three  military  departments,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Lakes,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indfana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General 
John  Pope,  United  States  army,  commanding,  headquarters  at  Detroit; 
Department  of  the  East,  embracing  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General 
Irvin  McDowell,  United  States  army,  commanding,  headquarters  at  New 
York  city;  and  the  Department  of  Washington,  embracing  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  (excepting  the  post  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware, which  is  attached  to  the  Department  of  the  East,)  Brigadier  and 
Brevet  Major  General  Edward  li.  S.  Cauby  commanding,  hc^quarters 
in  Washington,  D.  G.  During  the  time  I  held  this  command  there  have 
been  no  mUitary  operations  re<juiring  mention.  There  have  be^n  on  sev- 
eral occasions  reports  of  intended  hostile  movements  of  the  Fenians  from 
the  United  States  against  Canada,  but  upon  investigation  the  reports  in 
question  have  invariably  proved  erroneous. 

Kecently,  companies  A,  B,  C,  G,-  B,  and  I,  of  the  29th  United  States 
infantry^  stationed  at  Liucoln  barracks,  near  this  city,  were  directed,  by 
instructions  from  the  War  Department,  to  proceed  to  various  points  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  reporting  for  duty  to  Major  Greneral  Thomas, 
commanding  department  of  the  Ciunberland. 

Under  the  same  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  company  E, 
12th  United  States  infantry,  proceeded  irom  Bussell  barracks,  near  this 
city,  to  take  post  at  Battery  liodgers,  Virginia,  within  the  limits  of  the 
hrst  military  district. 

On  the  12th  instant  another  company  of  the  12th  United  States  infan- 
try, stationed  at  Bussell  barracks,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fairmont, 
West  Virginia,  reporting  lor  duty  to  Major  General  Thomas,  command- 
ing department  of  the  Cumberland. 

General  Orders  No.  83,  headquarters  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office, 
Washington,  October  14,  18G8,  transferred  these  headquarters  from 
Washingtou,  D.  C,  to  this  city,  where  they  are  now  established. 

I  also  transmit  herewith  the  rei>orts  of  military  operations  within  the 
last  year,  received  from  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  General  Irwin  Mc- 
Dowell, commanding  department  of  the  east;  Brigadier  and  Brevet 
Major  General  John  Pope,  commanding  department  of  the  Lakes:  Brig- 
adier arid  Brevet  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  commanding  aepart- 
ment  of  Washington. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  S.  HANCOCK, 
Major  General  United  States  Ariny. 

P.  S. — ^The  reports  of  the  department  commanders  mentioned  above  are 
not  transmitted  herewith,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
received  at  these  headquarters,  They  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they 
are  received. 
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BEPORT  OF  GEX.  McDOWELL,  DEPAETMENT  OF  THE  EAST. 

Headquabtebs  Depabtment  op  the  East, 

Neu)  York  Cityy  October  28, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  in  compliance  with  tho 
instructions  from  division  headquarters  of  the  9th  instant : 

I  ('issumed  command  of  the  department  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  trans- 
ferred headquarters  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  obedience  to 
General  Orders  N"o.  44,  of  July  13, 1868.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
no  movement  of  troops  within  the  department.  Prior  thereto  the  follow- 
isg  chan*ges  were  made : 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1867,  company  A,  3d  artillery,  left  Fort 
Independence,  Massachusetts,  for  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

On  the  17th  December,  1867,  company  1, 42d  infantry,  was  organized 
and  stationed  at  Madison  barracks. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1867,  company  G,  1st  artillery,  left  Fort 
Schuyler,  New  York  harbor,  for  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

January  2, 1868,  Major  General  Meade  was  relieved  in  command  of 
the  department  by  Brevet  Major  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  colonel  3d 
artillery. 

January  8, 1868,  Company  K,  42d  infantry,  was  organized  and  sta- 
tioned at  Madison  barracks. 

May  15,  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  harbor,  was  discontinued  as  a  garri- 
soned post,  andcompanyC,  1st  artillery,  was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton, 
New  York  harbor.  May  16,  Fort  Constitution,  New  Hampshire,  was  discon- 
tinued as  a  garrisoned  post,  and  company  1, 3d  artillery,  was  transferred 
to  Fort  Warren,  Massachusetts. 

May  5  and  7,  company  D,  42d  infantry,  transferred  from  Fort  Ontario 
to  Madison  barracks,  exchanging  station  with  company  F,  same  regi- 
ment. 

I  send  herewith  reports  from  the  chiefs  of  the  several  staff  depart- 
ments of  these  headquarters.  The  suggestions  of  the  chief  commissary 
of  subsistence  and  the  medical  director  have  received  due  attention. 

The  troops  on  the  Niagara  and  northern  frontier  of  New  York  have 
been  charged  with  aiding  the  proper  authorities  in  preserving  the  peace 
with  the  British  possessions,  and  no  infraction  of  it  has  occurred  during 
the  year.  Officers  have  been  sent  on  several  occasions  to  inspect  the 
frontier  and  see  what,  if  anything,  was  in  preparation  with  a  view  to  an 
infringement  of  our  neutrality  laws.  Their  reports  were  all  favorable  to 
the  quiet  of  the  frontier  within  the  department. 

The  troops  on  the  sea-coast  are  stationed  in  small  numbers  in  some  of 
the  principal  works,  and  many  of  them  have  been  much  engaged  in  dis- 
mounting and  replacing  the  old  and  out-of-use  armament  with  the  rifled 
and  heavy  smooth-bore  guns. 

In  the  forts  I  have  inspected  personally  since  I  have  been  in  command 
I  have  found  the  troops  in  good  condition  as  to  drill,  discipline,  and  mili- 
tary instruction. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  gravely  affecting 
our  sea-coast  defences.  The  whole  subject  of  the  construction  of  these 
works  is  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  department,  and  very  properly,  for 
it  is,  among  other  things,  their  peculiar  and  especial  department  to  buDd 
fortifications;  but  is  it  not  a  defect  that  the  corps^  (the  ordnance  depart- 
ment,) whose  duty  it  is  just  as  especially  to  provide  the  armament  for 
these  fortifications,  and  the  corps  whose  duty  it  is  just  as  especially  to 
use  that  armament  in  these  works,  haye  neither  of  them  any  voice  or 
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part  whatever  in  the  deliberations  which  precede  and  fix  where  they 
shall  be  built }  or  what  purposes  they  should  be  made  to  i^lfil,  or  how 
they  should  be  made  to  fulfil  them  Y  It  seems  to  me  it  must  strike  any 
intelligent  person,  to  whom  the  subject  shall  be  presented  for  the  first 
time,  as  an  anomaly  that  those  who  have  to  apply  these  works  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  were  built  have  never  been  consulted  in  reference 
to  them.  I  mean  no  reflection  on  any  department  in  assuming  that  the 
officers  of  the  artillery  know  better  than  any  others  what  they  especially 
need — ceiimuiy  in  some  particulars  in  the  defences  to  be  prepared  for 
them ;  and  as  the  part  to  be  played  in  using  a  sea-coa^t  work  after  it 
is  built  is  more  one  for  the  artillerist  than  the  engineer,  I  think  the 
interests  of  the  service  require  that  the  former's  part  in  the  matter  should 
commence  with  the  latter's  and  be  concurrent  with  him  to  the  end.  This 
will  be  apparent  in  considering  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the'  15  and 
20-inch  gunsl  It  is  evident  the  best  results  with  this  heavy  ordnance 
are  to  be  had  by  the  aid  of  steam,  either  applied  immediately  or  medi- 
ately by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  This  view,  which  I  have  entertained 
for  several  years,  is,  I  understand,  also  that  of  some  distinguished  officers 
of  engineers  and  ordnance.  To  apply  it  will  need  the  engineer  officer, 
for  it  affects  the  plan  of  the  entire  work ;  but  the  making  of  the  gun 
itself,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be  moved,  belongs  to  the  ord- 
nance department,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  it  after  it  is  made  and 
mounted  belongs  to  the  artillery.  Should  not  each  be  represented  on 
the  board  that  determines  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  its  intended 
usef 

I  ask  favorable  consideration  of  some  plan  by  which  refractory  and 
badly-behaved  soldiers  may  be  separated  from  their  company  and  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  discipline  than  will  then  be  necessary  for  the  rest  of 
the  service.  Whether  this  be  done,  as  recommended  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  department  commander,  by  means  of  a  penal  post  in  the 
department,  or  by  organizing  a  disciplinary  company  or  companies  out 
of  it,  or  by  both,  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  service  and  a  great  relief  to 
the  well-disposed  soldier.  If  this  plan  is  good  for  this  command  will  it 
not  apply  to  the  whole  service  t  And  if  it  does,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  have  the  subject  taken  up  by  a  board  of  proper  officers  and 
some  general  plan  suggested  Y 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

IRVIN  Mcdowell, 

Brevet  Major  General  Commanding  Department. 

The  ACTixa  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  Division  of  tlie  Atlantic^  New  TorJcj  171'  IT. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  and  signing  the  foregoing  I  have  received,  in 
compliance  of  instnictions  to  him  to  that  efi'ect,  the  accompanying 
report  from  Brevet  Major  General  T.  .W.  Sherman,  colonel  3d  artillery, 
who  commanded  the  department  from  January  2  to  July  16, 1868. 

L  McD.,  B.  M.  G. 


Headquarters  Third  Artillery, 
Fort  AdamSj  Rhode  Island,  October  26, 1868. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
15th  instant,  and  in  accordance  with  its  requirements  to  report  that  I 
assumed  command  of  thA  department  of  the  east  on  the  2d  of  January 
last,  and  was  relieved  therefrom  by  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major  Oeneral 
McDowell  on  the  16th  of  July. 


J 
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The  following  is  a  sommary  of  the  operations  of  the  department  dnr- 
ing  that  period,  as  far  as  in  my  power  to  render  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
department  records : 

At  the  time  of  assuming  command  the  troops  in  the  department  were 
distribated  as  follows : 

Ist  regiment  of  artillery, — Headquarters  and  two  companies  at  For(? 
Hamilton,  New  York :  one  company  at  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  5  one 
company  at  Fort  Waosworth, New  York:  two  companies  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, New  York;  two  companies  at  Fort  Irumbull,  Connecticut;  one  com- 
pany at  Fort  Porter,  New  York. 

3a  regiment  of  arft77er2^.^Headquarters  and  three  companies  at  Fort 
Adams,  Ehode  Island;  two  companies  at  Fort  Warren,  Massachusetts; 
one  company  at  Fort  Independence,  Massachusetts;  one  company  at 
Fort  Constitution, New  Hampshire j  one  company  at  Fort  Preble,  Maine; 
one  company  at  Fort  Sullivan,  Maine. 

42d  regiment  of  infantry ^  (invalid J — ^Headquarters  and  five  compa- 
nies at  Madison  barracks,  New  York;  one  company  at  Fort  Ontario. 
Kew  York;  one  company  at  Fort  Porter,  New  York;  one  company  at 
Fort  Niagara,  New  York;  two  companies  at  Plattsburg  barracks.  New 

The  movements  of  troops  and  changes  during  this  i)eriod  were: 

The  company  of  artillery  at  Fort  Lafayette  transierred  to  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  regiment,  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  company  of  artillery  at  Fort  Constitution,  New  Hampshire,  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Warren,  Massachusetts. 

Th^  infantry  company  at  Fort  Ontario  exchanged  with  a  company  of 
the  same  regiment  at  Madison  barracks. 

The  headquarters  of  the  department  were  transferred  firom  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York  city  on  Brevet  Mtgor  General  McDowell  assuming  the 
command. 

The  above  transfers  of  the  two  artillery  companies  were  recommended: 
one  of  them,  especially,  on  the  ground  of  disciplinary  necessity,  anu 
both  of  them  on  the  general  ground  that  the  artillery  regiments  should. 
in  time  of  peace,  be  so  far  concentrated,  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
and  scientific  instruction,  as  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service  at 
the  ])ermanent  fortifications  will  admit.  It  is  respectfully  submitted, 
in  this  connection,  as  a  grave  question,  whether  the  present  small  garri- 
son of  Fort  Independence,  Massachusetts,  should  not  be  sent  to  Fort 
Adams  or  Fort  Warren,  and  that  work  left  to  the  charge  of  the  ord- 
nance sergeant,  under  the  protection  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Warren,  as  Fort  Lafayette  is  now  left  under  that  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  a  guard  regularly  exchanged;  and  also, 
whether  the  compafiy  of  artillery,  now  at  Fort  Sullivan,  should  not  be 
piyeu  a  like  destination,  and  the  post  of  Fort  Sullivan,  contiguous  to  the 
British  line,  be  gaiTisoned  by  an  infantry  company,  say  one  of  the 
invalid^  whose  regiment  it  is  supposed  will  never  take  the  open  field,  and 
^hose  mstruction,  tliereforo,  may  be  very  safely  confined  to  that  of  an 
isolated  company.  An  artillery  company  can  get  no  extensive  practical 
instruction  at  this  post,  where  there  is  no  variety  of  ordnance,  and  where 
a  8hot  from  a  fixed  battery  can  seldom  or  never  be  fired  in  time  of  peace, 
without  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality.  The  change  of  the  garrison 
of  Foit  Ontario  was  recommended  on  the  ground  alone  of  disciplinary 
necessity. 

A  thorough  investigation  was  made  in  June,  by  onler  of  the  President, 
into  the  grounds  of  the  rumors  and  prevailing  belief  in  Canada,  as  rej)- 
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resented  by  Lord  Monck,  in  a  contemplated  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws  on  our  northern  frontier,  by  the  so-called  Fenians;  and  a  fiill  report 
thereon,  concluding  that  the  fears  of  the  Canadians  were  without  any 
just  grounds,  was  forwarded  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  proper 
channel^  on  the  26th  of  June. 

Judicial  affairs  in  the  department  were  conducted  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory manner.  The  records  of  regimental  and  garrison  courts  were, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  forwarded  promptly  to  department  headquar- 
ters for  the  required  su];)ervi8ion,  and  it  was  ascertained,  with  but  few 
grave  exceptions,  that  the  duties  of  members  and  revising  officers  were 
satisfactorily  understood  and  acted  upon.  Cases  meriting  trial  by  a 
general  court-martial  were  submitted,  when  not  practically  inconvenient, 
to  the  standing  general  court,  in  New  York  city,  in  pursuance  of  the 
system  adopted  by  the  previous  commander.  In  a  few  cases  special  gen- 
eral courts  were  instituted.  The  trials  before  these  courts  were,  in  gen- 
eral, conducted  and  recorded  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  felt 
a  duty  here  to  accord  to  the  general  coiurt,  of  which  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral Harvey  Brown  was,  and  is  still,  president — a  court  composed  gen- 
erally of  some  of  the  most  worthy  veterans  of  the  army — the  merit  of 
that  degree  of  industry,  solid  judicial  acquirement,  judgment,  and  dis- 
crimination, which  can  be  positively  found  only  among  able,  experienced, 
and  war-worn  veterans. 

The  number  of  trials  by  general  courts-martial  was  246;  of  these, 
were  commissioned  officers,  6;  enlisted  men,  240.  But  this  number  of 
trials  within  so  short  a  period  by  no  means  indicates  the  exact  state  of 
discipline  in  the  departmient,  inasmuch  as  97  of  these*  cases  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  comnmnder  for  trial,  by  the  superintendents  i 
of  the  general  and  mounted  recruiting  service — a  branch  of  the  army 
wholly  outside  of  the  executive  control  of  the  department  commander. 

Much  of  the  i>eriod  was  consumed  by  the  department  commander  and 
some  of  his  staff  in  the  investigation  of  claims  of  volunteer  soldiers  for 
an  honorable  discharge,  and  kindred  subjects,  submitted  by  the  War 
Department  or  headquarters  of  the  army.  The  number  of  cases  exam-  j 
hied  and  reported  on  was  216;  number,  after  investigation,  granted  an 
honorable  discharge,  was  127;  number  dishonorably  discharged,  89. 

A  complete  tour  of  inspection  was  made  by  the  inspector  general  of 
the  department,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  inspection  of  all  the  posts 
on  the  lakes  was  made  in  June  by  the  department  commander.  From 
the  inspector  generaPs  report  the  discipline  and  instruction  were  quite  | 
satisfactory,  excepting  those  of  two  ])osts,  to  which  a  prompt  remedy  | 
was  applied.  But  from  my  own  observation  at  the  posts  ou  the  lakes,  I 
did  not  consider  that  that  attention  had  been  given  to  the  new  system 
of  infantry  which  the  time  and  means  employed  /lemanded.  I  shall, 
however,  except  the  small  battalion  at  Plattsburg  barracks,  wliioh 
seemed  about  all  that  could  be  desired. 

But  the  most  important  element  of  military  instruction,  to  be  consid- 
ered in  time  of  peace,  is  that  of  the  artillerj-.  Any  man  of  onhnary  i 
industry  and  ability,  whether  a  professional  one  or  not,  can  instruct 
infantry  troops,  and  render  them  available  for  service  in  a  short  time. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  artillerj^:  the  proper  and  efficient  practice 
of  the  arm,  in  all  its  varieties  and  ramifications,  depending  much  ui>on 
some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  ballastics  in  its  most  improved  stiite, 
which  involves  all  the  general  laws  of  mechanics.  The  small,  regu^^^ 
artillery,  should  be  regarded  and  maintained  as  an  instructive  ceutiT, 
from  which  ^vill  radiate  a  halo  of  light  and  easy  insight,  over  the  raw 
and  uninstructed  masses  of  volunteer  artillery,  suddenly  brought  into 
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service,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  war,  and  which  compose  the  bulk  of  our 
artillery  in  the  field.  The  experience  of  the  first  years  of  the  late  war 
is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  this  remark.  I  was  not,  therefore,  regardless 
of  this  subject,  but  time  did  not  permit  me  to  make  any  personal  in8i)ec- 
tion  of  the  artillery  regiments  in  the  short  period  of  command.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  report  to  what  degree  the  present  system 
of  iDstmctiou  is  answering  its  purposes. 

But,  as  a  regimental  commander,  I  am  convinced  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  regimental  command  the  regimental  commanders  do  not 
have  that  control  over  any  portion  of  their  regiments  but  that  undCT 
their  immediate  command,  which  can  hold  them  to  that  responsibility 
for  the  instruction  and  efficiency  in  their  specialty  which  the  General 
Orders  No.  67,  headquarters  of  the  army,  series  of  1866,  seems  to  intend. 

The  number  of  desertions  in  the  department  seems  to  have  consider- 
ably duninishedi^n  the  past  year;  but  this  is  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
organizations  not  having  been  replenished  with  recruits,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  of  those  of  former  supply,  disposed  to  desert,  had  already 
done  so,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  improvement  in  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiery,  or  to  any  decided  removal  of  the  cause,  whatever  that  may  be. 

As  to  any  decided  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the  army,  so 
much  to  be  desired,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  realized  as  long  as  some 
mode  is  not  devised  and  pursued  to  give  the  sentences  of  courts  a 
more  complete  effect  than  now,  and  make  convicts  believe  that  they  are 
convicts  indeed. 

The  system  of  companies  of  discipline,  recommended  last  year  by  the 
General-in-chief,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  in  radically 
improving  the  discipline  of  the  anny,  and  it  would  really  seem  to  me  as 
fdtile  to  make  any  attempt  to  recommend  a  better  one. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  W.  SHEKMAN, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneral  J7.  8.  -4..,  'CoL  3d  Artillery. 

The  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Uasty  New  TorJc  City. 


BEPOBT  op  general  JOHN  POPE,  COMMANDING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

LAKES. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Lares, 

Detroit^  Michiganj  October  31, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  from  headquarters  military  division 

of  the  Atlantic,  dat«d  October  9, 1868, 1  have  respectfuDy  to  submit  the 

following  report  of  military  operations  and  movements  of  troops  in  the 

department  of  the  lakes  for  the  period  ending  October  31, 1868. 
•  ••••••«  • 

FENIANS. 

Pull  reports  of  Fenian  movements  are  hereto  appended.  Beyond 
small  raids  for  plunder,  which  are  not  likely  to  occur  before  the  rivers 
are  frozen,  I  do  not  think  anything  is  for  the  present  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Fenians.  As  close  a  watoh  as  is  practicable  wiU  be  kept  upon 
their  organizations,  and  under  existing  laws  I  can  only  report  the  i'acts 
to  higher  authority  for  such  instruction  as  the  General  may  consider  it 
expedient  to  give.  I  have  no  power  to  prevent  any  number  of  men, 
armed  or  otherwise,  from  crossing  into  Canada  whenever  it  may  please 
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them  to  do  so.  Any  step  to  arrest  such  parties  should,  it  would  seem, 
be  taken  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  aided,  if  necessary, 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  I  trust  that,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, the  necessary  instructions  will  be  given  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  marshals,  within  the  limit  of  their  departments,  as 
well  as  orders  to  the  department  commander  to  respond  to  their  requi- 
sitions for  troops. 

I  deem  these  precautionary  measures  only,  as  I  do  not  myself  beUeve 
that  there  is  anything  serious  to  be  apprehended  from  Fenians  on  this 
frontier. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POPE, 
Brevet  Major  Gen.  U.  8.  Army^  Commanding. 

Brevet  Colonel  W.  G.  Mitchell,  if.  8.  A.j 

A.  A.  A.  O.J  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic^ 

New  York  City. 


EEPOBT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  ROUSSEAU. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Louisuna, 

(States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,) 

New  Orleans,  Loiiisianaj  October ,  18C8. 

General  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  September  29, 1868, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  report  of  the  operations  in  the 
late  fifth  military  district  and  department  ot  Louisiana,  during  the  past 

year,  from  September  30, 1867. 

•  ••••• 

Since  I  assumed  command  of  this  department  several  occasions  have 
arisen  upon  which  riot  and  disturbances  of  the  peace  have  occurred  in 
the  city  of  "New  Orleans  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  prompt 
ordering  of  troops  to  the  points  where  these  difficulties  occurred  pre- 
vented them  from  assuming  any  formidable  magnitude  up  to  the  date  of 
September  30, 1868. 

On  September  22, 1868,  a  riot  occurred  on  Canal  street,  in  which  two 
stores  were  gutted  and  three  or  four  negroes  killed.  I  ordered  troops 
into  the  city;  the  disturbance  was  but  momentary,  tmd  everythiog  was 
quiet  a  few  moments  after.  I  rei)orted  this  to  the  department  by  tele- 
graph next  day. 

October  18, 1868,  information  was  received  of  the  murder  of  sheriff 
Colonel  Henry  Pope^  and  Judge  Valentine  Chase  of  Franklin,  St  Mary's 
parish;  upon  which  I  ordered  troops  to  be  sent  to  Brashear,  near  Frank- 
lin, where  disturbances  were  expected  on  account  of  the  excitement 
attending  the  aforementioned  murders.  The  purpose  was  accomplished ; 
no  disturbance  of  the  peace  took  place. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  remains  of  Colonel  Pope  in  this  city  they  were 
attended  by  myself  and  the  conmianding  gencT^  of  the  district  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  officers  of  my  staff  and  of  his,  in  a  body,  to  the  steamer  whicb 
conveyed  them  north. 

Subsequently  the  United  States  marshal  applied  for  assistance  in  mak 
ing  the  arrests  of  persons  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  alleged  murders. 
Troops  were  sent  from  New  Iberia  and  the  arrests  were  m^e. 

October  23  a  fire  occurred  at  Gretna,  a  small  village  directly  opposite 
New  Orleans,  and  two  or  three  negroes  charged  with  plundering  were 
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killed.  Upon  the  verbal  application  of  the  governor  I  ordered  troops  to 
be  sent  to  prevent  a  threatened  collision  between  the  whites  and  blacks. 
This  was  effected.  (See  telegram  to  General  Grant,  October  24th.)  The 
troops  remained  there  until  after  the  Presidential  election. 

October  24  a  riot  occurred  on  Canal  street  between  two  political  pro- 
a'ssions — ^white  (democratic)  and  (republican)  colored;  six  negroes  and 
OHe  white  man  were  killed^  and  in  a  few  moments  the  fight  was  over. 
In  other  portions  of  the  city  one  or  two  murders  occurred.  I  ordered 
oat  an  the  troops  and  the  disturbances  ceased.  (See  telegram  A.  G.  O., 
October  25,  1868.)  On  October  26,  Monday,  a  riot  occurred  in  par- 
ish St.  Bernard,  in  which  a  negro  was  killed  by  a  democratic  procession. 
In  the  afternoon  and  at  night  the  negroes  assembled  and  killed  a  white 
man  named  Pablo  FeUeicio  and  burnt  the  house  and  the  dead  body. 
Three  steamers  filled  with  armed  citizens  ftom  this  city  destined  for  the 
same  place  were  stopped  by  me.  Other  negroes  were  kiUed.  Troops 
were  sent  to  the  parish  to  prevent  further  outrages  and  are  still  there 
at  this  date,  November  6, 1868. 

I  brought  aU  the  troops  into  the  city  to  remain  until  after  the  election. 

Daring  the  day,  October  26,  Governor  Warmoth  stated  in  a  communi- 
cation that  the  ci\il  authorities  were  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  in  certain  parishes,  to  wit:  Orleans,  Jefferson, 
and  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  night  of  October  26,  several  hundred  citizens  and  about  150 
armed  men  met  at  the  City  Hall,  but  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes 
npon  being  requested  to  do  so.  A  political  procession  called  the  ^^Inno- 
cents" paimled  the  streets,  and  one  white  man  was  killed.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  rioting  in  the  French  portion  of  the  citj^,  which  continued 
throughout  the  night  and  morning  of  the  27th.  The  police  having 
abandoned  their  beats  and  left  the  rioters  to  do,  without  interruption, 
whatever  they  pleased,  without  notice  of  their  abandonment  of  their 
I)osts,  General  Steadman  was  appointed  chief  of  police  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Five  companies  of  the  34th  infantry  reported  to  me  from 
General  Gillem. 

On  the  28th  I  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  enjoining  x)eace  and 
good  order,  and  prohibiting  political  processions  and  unauthorized  parties 
of  armed  men.    Order  and  quiet  was  restored  from  this  date. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  two  companies  of  infantry,  at  the  written 
request  of  Governor  Warmouth,  were  ordered  to  Ashwood  and  St. 
Joseph,  in  Tensas  parish. 

At  the  official  request  of  G.  W.  Wickliffe,  State  auditor,  a  military 
gaard  was  sent  him  for  protection  against  threatened  assassination,  so 
reported  by  him. 

On  November  2,  the  registration  records  of  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city 
ef  New  Orleans  were  lawlessly  destroyed. 

November  3,  the  election  passed  oft'  quietly;  the  city  waa  never  per- 
haps more  quiet:  10  negroes  only  voted. 

November  4,  the  troops  were  returned  to  their  proper  stations. 

I  have  thus  referred  in  the  shortest  manner  to  the  prominent  incidents 
in  the  late  disturbances  in  the  city  and  State.  It  is  due  to  the  service  as 
well  as  to  myself  to  add  something  to  the  facts  above  set  forth. 

On  assuming  command  of  this  department  I  had  to  encounter  difficul- 
ties of  no  ordinary  character.  The  excitement  of  a  presidential  election,  at 
all  times  great,  was  supplemented  in  Louisiana  b}^  other  disturbing  ele- 
ments of  a  local  nature.  From  a  struggle  of  opposing  parties  the  cam- 
paign had  been  virtually  converted,  by  causes  into  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  enter,  into  a  struggle  of  opposing  races.    The  great  mtgorit; 
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of  the  colored  x>opalatioii  were  ranged  on  one  side.  The  msgority  of  the 
white  population  ranged  themselves  on  the  other  side.  Both  whites 
and  blacks  had  organized  into  secret  political  clubs,  semi-military 
in  their  character,  having  the  ordinary  military  officers  to  each  company. 
The  colored  clubs  habitimlly  drilled.  The  white  clubs  did  not,  because 
with  the  majority  of  them  drill  was  unnecessary.  A  police  imbroglio 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  of  a  most  perplexing  and  exciting  character, 
and  the  receipt  of  more  or  less  distorted  reports  of  disturbances  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  State,  added  additional  complication  to  the  situatioD. 
With  all  these  difficulties  to  contend  against  I  found  myself  charged 
with  extended  responsibilities,  and  armed  with  very  slender  jwwers. 
Civil  government  having  been  restored  in  the  State,  the  authority  of  the 
militaiy  was  necessarily  limited.  The  force  at  my  command,  moreover, 
was  exceedingly  small.  Until  the  receipt  of  re-enforcements  from  Gen- 
eral Gillem  the  entire  number  of  troops  at  my  disposal,  in  and. around 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  only  463  men.  After  the  receipt  of  the 
re-enforcements  from  Mississippi,  I  had  but  550  men  available  for  service 
in  the  city.  I  had  not  even  then  a  sufficient  force  to  patrol  the  city  and 
leave  a  respectable  reserve  behind.  The  records  of  the  department  will 
show  how  lu'gently  and  constantly  I  telegraphed  for  definite  instructions 
on  the  occurrence  of  each  fresh  emergency.  And  my  own  official  acts 
will  prove  how  earnestly  I  strove  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  whilst 
preserving,  as  became  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  the  strictest 
impartiality  and  freedom  from  political  bias.  To  have  acted  as  a  parti- 
san on  either  side  would  have  simplified  my  position  immensely.  But 
to  watch  and  control  as  far  as  possible  both  sides,  and  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  without  influencing  in  any  way  the  result  of  the  election, 
was  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger.  The  police  troubles  formed 
about  the  most  dangerous  feature  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Or- 
leans. .An  act  of  the  legislature,  recently  passed,  transferred  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  force  from  the  mayor  and  corporation,  in  whose  hands 
it  had  hitherto  been  vested,  into  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Board,  composed  of  six  members,  three  white  and  three  colored,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  presiding.  This  board  appointed  a 
police  force  of  243  negroes  and  130  white  men  to  take  charge  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  The  community  at  large  refused  to  recognize  or  up- 
hold the  authority  of  a  body  thus  constituted.  This  fact  taken  by  itself, 
without  entering  into  any  questions  of  motive  or  justification,  and  with- 
out more  than  referring  to  the  generally  inferior  material,  both  white 
and  black,  (with  some  worthy  exceptions,)  from  which  the  men  were 
selected — ^this  fact  alone  rendered  the  metropolitan  police,  as  organized, 
practically  worthless,  and  placed  life  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
worst  classes  in  the  city.  At  the  slightest  apiiearance  of  disorder  the 
members  of  this  police,  unsupported  as  they  were  by  public  sentiment, 
stampeded,  many  of  them  throwing  off*  their  uniforms  as  they  ran. 
Armed  patrols  of  citizens  then  took  upon  themselves  the  guardianship 
of  the  public  i>eace,  adding  another  element  of  danger  to  those  alre.idy 
existing.  At  another  time  this  question  might  have  been  left  to  settle 
itself,  but  in  the  presence  of  threatened  disturbances  on  all  hands,  when 
the  governor  of  the  State  had  surrendered  the  safe  keeping  of  the  city 
to  mo,  and  when  positive  directions  had  been  tmnsmitted  to  me  through 
the  War  Department  to  preserve  the  peace  at  aU  hazards,  I  should  have 
fallen  short  of  my  duty  had  I  neglected  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
action  iu  the  matter.  As  before  stated  I  had  not  troops  enough  to  i)olice 
the  city,  even  had  1  deemed  it  consistent  with  my  duties  as  military  com- 
mander to  undertake  this  charge.    I  resorted  to  measurea  o£  campro- 
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mise  and  conciliation  as  the  best  and  wisest  mode  of  attaining  the  ob- 
jects I  had  in  view.  At  my  instance  the  board  of  metropolitan  police 
appointed  General  James  B.  Steedman  chief  of  police,  and  brought  the 
influence  of  his  name  and  position  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  in 
preserving  the  peace.  This  step  alone,  in  my  judgment,  tended  more  to 
settle  matters  than  any  one  thing  done,  and  I  think  it  only  an  act  of 
justice  here  to  thank  General  Steedman  (as  the  metropolitan  police 
board  have  themselves  done,  by  formal  resolution)  for  the  manly  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  assumed  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  up  to  the  end  of  the  troubles.  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
city,  declaring  the  metropolitan  police  act  unconstitutional^sisted  upon 
their  right  to  appoint  their  own  chief  and  policemeli.  They  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  a  former  occupant  of  tibie  office  under  the 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  the  post  of  chief  of  police.  It  was  further 
announced  that  the  metropolitan  police  were  to  be  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  office.  I  immediately  sent  word  to  Mayor  Conway  by  my  aide-de- 
camp, M^'or  Eu'ssell,  that  I  should  hold  him  responsible  for  any  tumult 
that  might  result  from  his  action,  and  advising  him  to  concur  in  request- 
ing General  Steedman  to  act  as  chief  of  police  until  after  the  election, 
and  further  to  order  the  chief  appointed  by  him  (the  mayor)  to  take  no 
step  until  further  instructed.  His  honor  at  once  acceded  to  my  wishes. 
I  then  advised  both  parties  to  test  the  legality  of  the  metropolitan  police 
bill  peaceably  in  the  law  courts;  and  writs  of  injunction  and  quo  war- 
ranto have  since  been  taken  out,  in  pursuance  of  this  advice.  I  also 
invited  the  editors  of  the  local  newspapers,  without  distinction  of  party, 
to  meet  me  at  my  private  residence  and  discuss  this  same  matter,  which 
they  did.  We  talked  the  subject  over  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  1  oelieve 
all  left  with  the  intention  of  counselling  the  people  to  await  the  action 
of  the  courts.  At  any  rate  this  was  done,  the  papers  all  taking  a  mod- 
erated view  of  the  question  afterwards,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the 
police  trouble. 

Coincident  with  the  iwlice  imbroglio  there  were  other  causes  of  public 
uneasiness.  From  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard  reports  of  a  highly  inflam- 
matory nature  were  received.  A  white  democratic  club  in  that  parish 
had  kiUed  a  negro ;  some  citizens  had  shot  a  metropolitan  x)oliceman. 
The  negroes  assembled  at  night,  burnt  the  house  of  a  leading  white 
democrat  and  his  body  with  it,  drove  his  wife  and  little  children  into  the 
woods,  severely  beat  his  sister,  and  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  his  children. 
These  were  the  facts.  Public  rumor  made  them  even  worse.  The  excite- 
ment in  this  city  went  on  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  devel- 
oped into  hostile  collisions,  followed  by  acts  of  reprisal  and  retaliation, 
white  against  black,  black  against  white.  These  act^  of  violence  were 
generally  committed  by  smaSi  parties  whom  the  police  alone  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  detect  and  arrest.  In  almost  every  case  the  mis- 
diief  was  done  and  the  guilty  parties  had  dispersed  before  information 
could  reach  these  headquarters.  During  the  heat  of  the  excitement, 
about  the  27th  of  October,  Governor  Warmoth,  General  A.  L.  Lee  and 
myself  were  speaking  of  the  probability  of  collisions  at  the  polls  on  the 
3d  of  November.  Their  opinion,  in  which  I  concurred,  was,  that  if  the 
excitement  continued  up  to  the  day  of  election  there  would  be  fierce 
fighting  at  the  polls  and  a  general  row  all  over  the  city.  It  was  remarked 
by  both  these  gentlemen  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  advise  the 
colored  people  not  to  vote.  Hiis  was  done,  and  hence  the  small  repub- 
lican vote  cast  in  this  city  and  in  many  of  the  parishes  of  the  State.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  remark  that  this  was  a 
matter  over  which  I  could  exercise  no  possible  controL    The  leaders  of 
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the  republican  party  Iiaying  adviBed  the  negroes  to  stay  away  firom  the 
polls,  they  stayed  away.  It  was  neither  in  my  place  nor  in  my  power 
to  hunt  up  the  colored  voters,  who  purposely  remained  in  their  houses, 
and  drag  them  to  the  polls.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  say 
^at  I  had  no  share  in  producing  the  public  excitement  wMch  induced 
^he  republican  leaders  to  advise  the  negroes  not  to  vote.  The  disturbed 
condition  of  the  public  mind  was  brought  about  by  no  action  of  mine. 
My  duty  was  sunply  to  aid  in  checking  and  suppressing  violence  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  limited  means  at  my  command,  and  to  prevent  the  public 
peace  being  broken.  This  I  did.  I  even  made  it  a  personal  request  to 
some  of  the  clubs  whose  names  had  been  publicly  associated  witib  acts 
of  violence,  that  they  should  aid  in  preserving  instead  of  assisting  in 
violating  the  peace  of  the  city ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  visited  a  club  cSled 
the  <^  Innocents''  at  the  request  of  their  president  and  vice  president,  and 
addressed  them  to  this  effect;  after  which  no  more  disorders  occurred 
in  that  section  of  the  city. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  consultation  with  Governor  Warmoth  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  at  which  those  gentlemen  expressed  their  intention  of  advising 
the  negroes  not  to  vote,  the  public  excitement  cooled  down;  the  city 
became  comparatively  quiet,  the  democratic  clubs  pledged  themselves  to 
aid  in  securing  to  every  registered  voter  the  right  to  cast  his  vote,  and 
then  I  had  no  fear  that  any  man  would  be  molested  in  voting  on  the  day 
of  election. 

During  all  the  excitement^  I  consulted  fireely  and  constantly  with  the 
authorities,  State  and  municipal,  andhad  then,  and  have  still,  their  fidlest 
approval  of  my  action.  I  also  consulted  often  with  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Hatch,  chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  of  tliis  State,  and  de- 
sire to  express  my  thanks  for  many  valuable  suggestions  received  ftt>m 
him  when  most  needed.  Though  the  safe-keeping  of  several  parishes  in 
the  State  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  military,  I  still  felt  it  my  duty 
to  endeavor  to  act  in  and  through  the  proper  civil  authorities  wherever 
it  could  be  done.  I  farther  advised  with  the  democratic  leaders  and 
prominent  citizens  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  who'  each  and  every  one 
seemed  desirous  that  the  peace  should  be  preserved.  Governor  War- 
moth,  with  other  leading  republicans  of  the  State^made  earnest  efforts  to 
preserve  public  order.  Among  the  members  ol  the  republican  party 
with  whom  I  consulted  were  General  A.  L.  Lee,  editor  of  the  ofQcial  jour- 
nal of  the  State,  various  members  of  the  metropolitan  board  of  police, 
General  McMillen,  General  Sypher,  General  Kellogg,  and  General  West, 
deputy  United  States  marshal. 

The  difficulty  was  not  with  such  gentlemen  as  these,  but  the  aid  they 
gave  was  greatly  counteracted  by  the  indiscreet  and  unwarrantable 
cours6  pursued  by  other  and  unworthy  members  of  the  republican  party, 
who,  caring  little  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  less  for  the 
permanent  reconstruction  of  the  State,  sought  only  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement,  aiming  to  do  the  most  offensive  things  in  the  most  of- 
fensive way,  and  seeming  to  desire  collision  and  bloodshed  as  necessary 
political  capital.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  Few  Orleans  are  law-abiding  and  entirely  friendly  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Certainly  there  are  exceptions — ^the  evidence  of 
it  is  written  in  blood — ^but  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  people  generally  has 
been  evinced  in  many  ways,  in  none  more  marked  than  in  the  respect 
shown  to  the  military  on  all  occasions.  Officers  of  the  army  generally, 
and  my  staff  especially,  always  find  their  uniforms  ample  protection 
against  either  violence  or  the  slightest  disrespect,  and  a  simple  request 
m>m  them  is  generally  sufficient  to  dispense  large  and  excited  crowds  of 
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people.  The  democratic  clnbs  of  the  city,  Bumbering,  it  is  said,  over 
16,000  voters,  and  including  many  of  the  moat  worthy  citizens  and  the 
largest  property-holders,  foimally  tendered  to  me  their  sevices  in  aid  of 
the  military  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city.  That  offer  was  respect- 
fiilly  declined. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  entire  force  placed  under  my  command  in  the  city  and  State 
discharged  their  duties  in  the  difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  I  wish  further  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligation  to . 
General  Buchanan,  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops,  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  various  officers  of  my  staff  for  their  faitMnl 
and  untiring  devotion  to  duty.  On  some  occasions,  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city,  I  had  to  rely  upon  them  almost  entirely  for  information  of  what 
was  going  on,  as  the  police  force  had  abandoned  their  posts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOVELL  H.  KOUSSEAU, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneralj  U.  8,  A,j  Commanding  Dcpartfnent 

General  TJ.  S.  Geant, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  United  States. 


REPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  GEORGE  STONEMAN,  COMMAND- 
ING FIRST  MILITARY  DISTRICT. 

Headquarters  First  Military  District, 

State  op  Virginia, 
Richmond^  Fa.,  October  31, 1868, 

General  :  In  obedience  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  fnmishi 
for  your  information  the  following  annual  report,  embracing  the  period, 
from  June  1, 1868,  when  I  assumed  command,  up  to  date* 

The  system  inaugurated  and  the  policy  pursued  by  my  distinguished, 
predecessor,  having  by  long  experience  been  found  complete  and  satis- 
factoiy,  the  one  was  adopted  and  the  other  followed,  with  such  modifier 
tions  in  details  as  circumstances  arising  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  de- 
mand. 

The  convention  convened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
roconstniction  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  for  the  re- 
constructed State,  after  completing  its  duties  and  providing  that  the 
results  of  its  efforts  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
third  of  June,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  had  adjourned;  Congress  was 
still  in  session,  but  having  failed  as  yet  to  make  appropriations  of 
moneys  necessary  to  defray  current  expenses,  reconstruction  had  conse- 
QTiently  been  suspended.  Subsequently  the  appropriations  were  made, 
but  no  date  having  been  fixed  upon  for  submitting  the  constitution  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  reconstruction  has  remained  suspended  up  to  the 
present 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  presented  itself  for  careful  and  anx- 
ious consideration  was  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  The  provisions  of  this  article, 
it  was  thought  by  some,  vacated  every  office  in  the  State  filled  by  per- 
sons who  came  within  itB  provisions.  To  fill  these  vacancies  it  would  be 
iiecessary  to  find,  1st,  persons  who  could  take  the  test  oath  of  office  pre- 
Bcribed  by  the  reconstruction  laws ;  2d,  that  they  should  be  competent 

27  Ab 
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for  the  position ;  3d,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ments, and  4th  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  the  requisite  securities. 

My  predecessor  had  made  532  appointments  (very  many  of  them  minor 
positions)  to  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  and  in 
doing  so  had  very  nearly  exhausted  the  available  material  at  his  dispo- 
sal. But  one  vacancy  on  the  bench  had  occurred,  and  to  fill  this  it  had 
been  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  the  officers  of  the  army  to  find  a  per- 
son fit  for  this  important  and  responsible  position. 

This  instance  is  cited  as  an  example  to  show  the  evident  impossibility 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  State  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  thousands  of  officers  in  the  district,  embracing  State  officers,  judges, 
sheriffs,  commissioners,  commonwealth's  attorneys,  magistrates,  &c.,  not 
to  speak  of  the  large  number  of  town  and  municipal  officers,  such  as 
mayors,  councilmen,  aldermen,  constables,  overseers  of  the  poor,  aiid 
others,  should  sudddenly  cease  in  the  performance  of  their  functions, 
with  no  possibility  of  filling  their  places  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
construction laws. 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  found  absolutely  impossible  to  find  any 
person  upon  whom  an  appointment  could  be  conferred,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcomeby  devolving  the  performance  of  the  duties  upon  per- 
sons who  were  not  opposed  to  reconstruction  nor  disloyal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  from 
these  headquarters  to  yourself,  dated  Jime  27, 1868,  recommending  tlie 
repeal  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  i^assed  July  19, 
1807,  while  seeking  for  some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  it  was  fesired, 
with  reason,  might  ensue,  the  question  by  non-action  substantially  settled 
itself,  and  very  possibly  this  result  was  promoted  by  my  opportune  ab- 
sence firom  the  State  immediately  subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, and  things  moved  on  as  before  under  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  reconstruction  laws,  then  and  now  in  full  operation. 

The  forces  at  my  disposal  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  district 
consisted  of  the  eleventh,  twenty-first,  and  three  companies  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  infantry,  one  company  of  the  fifth  cavalry,  onie  battery  and  one 
company  of  the  fifth  artillery.  This  force  was  distributed  over  the  dis- 
trict at  16  posts  and  stations  and  numbered  121  officers  and  2,033  rank 
and  file ;  of  the  officers  17  were  absent  from  theircommands  without  the 
district ;  21  were  on  detached  service  as  military  commissioners,  sub-as- 
sistant agents  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  on  other  duties^  leaving 
83  on  duty  with  the  troops. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  no  elections  were  to  be  held  until 
Congress  should  reassemble  and  act  upon  the  subject,  which  it  was  pre- 
aumed  would  probably  not  be  before  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
an'angements  were  made  to  bring  in  most  of  the  officers  on  duty  as  com- 
missioners, agents,  &c.  This  wasdone  by  consolidating  military  jurisdic- 
tions, and  placing  the  consolidated  districts  under  the  control  of  post 
commanders  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  at  this  time  but  four  officers  are 
absent  from  their  companies  on  duty  as  military  commissioners. 

The  duties  of  military  commissioners  and  bureau  agents  being  found 
incompatible,  when  i)erformed  by  the  same  officer,  those  agents  who  were 
pertbnning  the  duties  of  commissioners  were  relieved  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  the  duties  devolved  ux>on  post  conuuanders.  Be- 
sides returning  the  officers  to  duty  with  the  troops,  this  change  served 
greatly  to  reduce  the  current  exi>enses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  reconstruction  laws. 

Since  August  the  forces  in  the  district  have  been  reduced  by  sending 
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the  sqnadron  of  cavalry  to  the  plains,  the  battery  of  artillery  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  twenty-ninth  infantry  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
companies  that  remain  have  been  greatly  depleted  by  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  discharged  on  account  of  expiration  of  their  terms  of  ser- 
vice. A  large  number  will  be  discharged  during  the  next  three  months, 
and  consequently  by  the  first  of  January  next  the  whole  number  in  the 
district  wiU  be  much  below  one  thousand  aggregate. 
•  Among  the  more  important  questions  that  have  presented  themselves 
for  consideration  are  the  Methodist  church  contest,  commonly  known 
as  the  Baltimore  conference  question  j  the  removal  of  Randolph  Macon 
college  from  Boydton  to  Ashland,  the  payment  of  the  State  semi-annual 
interest,  the  payment  of  the  small  note  issue  by  the  city  of  Richmond ; 
the  collection  of  the  dues  to  the  State  by  the  different  railroad  compa- 
nies ;  the  appointment  of  State  proxies  and  directors :  the  apportionment 
of  taxes ;  the  extension  of  the  stay  law,  and  the  holding  of  an  election 
for  presidential  electors. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  and  other  questions,  the  principle  has 
been  observed  and  foUowed  of  discountenancing  any  radical  changes  in 
the  existing  status  of  affairs,  and  thereby  making  as  little  business  for 
the  bar  and  the  bench  in  future  as  possible.  It  has  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  civil  officers  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  as  the  doing  so  would  have  a  tendency  to 
relieve  them  from  direct  responsibility,  and  accustom  offenders  to 
respect  only  temporary  military  rule,  ratner  than  permanent  civil  law, 
and  besides,  as  it  costs  nothing  to  appeal  to  the  military,  there  would  be 
no  end  to  the  number  of  questions  it  would  be  called  ui)on  to  entertain, 
many  of  them  embracing  points  and  questions  of  law  and  equity  upon 
which  but  few  army  officers  are  competent  to  decide. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Baltimore  conference  question, 
and  an  able  opinion  thereon  by  the  judge  advocate,  Colonel  H.  B.  Bum- 
ham,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  as  yet  to  make  any  order  thereon. 
The  investigation  shows  that  it  embraces  many  delicate  questions  of  law, 
both  statute  and  ecclesiastical,  and  is  one  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  highest  civil  tribunals,  or  by  legislative  enactments. 

Special  cases  as  they  have  arisen  have  been  settled  upon  the  principle 
of  recognizing  the  claims  of  both  contestants,  and  gi>ing  to  each  the 
Tight  of  occupancy  on  alternate  weeks. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  incorporated  in  1830,  was  by  its  charter 
located  at  Boydton,  Virginia,  a  point  at  this  time  remote  from  any  of  the 
railroad  or  other  lines  of  communication.  Early  in  July  application 
was  made  to  tbese  headquarters  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college 
for  authority  to  remove  it  to  Ashland,  in  this  State.  Feeling  convinced 
that  its  removal  was  in  accordance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Methodist  society,  and  demanded  by  the  cause  and  interests  of  edu- 
cation, authority,  or  such  authority  as  invested  in  the  district  com- 
mander, was  granted,  and  the  college  was  removed.  It  was,  however, 
distinctly  stated  to,  and  understood  bj'^,  the  board  that  their  action  would 
be  subject  to  future  legislation,  and  the  decision  of  the  courts,  and  it  was 
required  to  give  indemnifying  bonds  in  case  the  removal  was  objected  to 
or  contested. 

From  various  causes  the  State  treasury  was  on  the  1st  of  July  found 
to  be  in  so  depleted  a  condition  as  to  render  it  imi)ossible  to  pay  the  semi- 
annual interest  on  the  State  bonds.  The  district  commander  was  applied 
to  for  authority  to'  raise  the  means  by  negotiating  a  loan.  It  not  being 
thought  exi>edient  or  judicious  to  increase  the  present  burdensome  debt 
of  the  State,  the  authority  was  withheld  and  the  interest  remains  unpaick 
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In  the  begiimiDg  of  hostilities,  the  city  of  Bichinond  issued  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  small  notes,  to  supply  the  then  existing  de- 
mand for  small  change.  These  small  notes  were  sold  for  the  current 
funds  of  the  time,  and  the  proceeds  spent  for  various  purposes,  some  of 
which,  it  is  alleged,  were  for  carrying  on  the  war.  A  proposition  was 
entertained  by  the  present  common  council  of  Bichmond  to  reduce  these  ' 
small  notes  by  issuing  city  bonds,  running  thirty  years,  but  the  legality 
of  the  issue  never  having  been  settled  by  any  competent  tribunsd,  tbe 
issue  of  the  bonds  was  discountenanced  by  the  district  commander,  and 
action  by  the  council  has  been  suspended. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  most  of  the  railroad  companies, 
advantageous  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  State,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  up  in  a  reasonable  time  their  dues  to  the 
treasury.  This  arrangement  contemplates  that  one-third  shall  be  paid 
in  currency^  and  the  other  two-thirds  in  State  bonds. 

The  appointment  of  proxies  and  directors  for  the  State,  the  appor- 
tionment of  taxes,  and  the  extension  of  the  stay-law,  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined, and  are  questions  for  further  consideration. 

In  reg^Eurd  to  the  election  of  presidential  electors,  the  following  cor- 
respondence will  give  you  all  the  information  necessary  upon  the 
subject : 

Richmond,  October  10, 1B68. 

General  :  The  andersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee  bv  the  State  central  con- 
servative  committee  of  this  State  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject  of  holding  an  election  in 
Virginia  for'the  offices  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Wo  are  not  aware  of  anj  law  which  forbids  such  an  election.  We  beg  leave  respectruHy 
to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  we  think  their  voice  ought  to  be  heard  in 
the  election  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  we  request  that  a  poll  bo 
opened  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  and  established  custom. 

We  know  that  the  legality  of  such  an  election  is  a  disputed  question  ;  but,  believing  that 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Virginia  should  be  counted  with  those  of  all  the  qualified 
voters  of  all  the  States,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  do  earoestij 
ask  that  our  people  be  allowed  to  vote,  leaving  the  legality  of  such  election  to  be  hereafter 
determined  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

Bespectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

RO.  OULD, 

MARMADUKE  JOHNSON, 
THOS.  J.  £VANS, 

CammitUe. 
General  George  Stonebian. 

Headquarters  First  Militart  District,  State  of  Virginia, 

Richmond,  Virginia,  October  13,  J86d. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  yesterday  of  yours  of  tbe  1 0th 
instant,  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  an  election  of  presidential  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  at  tbe  coming  presidential  election,  and  have  given  it  the  attention  which 
time  will  permit,  an  early  reply  having  been  suggested  by  yourselves  in  our  personal 
interview. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  direct. 
Referring  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  upon  the  subject,  I  find  that  the  provisions  are  plain  and 
ejq}licit,  and  that  the  initiation  and  control  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  him  you  are  respectfully  referred,  if  I  rightly  interpret  your  meaning  con- 
veyed in  your  request  **that  a  poll  be  opened  in  conformity  with  ancient  and  established 
custom.*' 

You  say  that  you  "  are  not  aware  of  any  law  which  forbids  such  an  election.*'  Can  yon 
cite  me  any  law  authorizing  me,  as  military  commander,  to  order  or  authorize  such  an  elec- 
tion! 

The  only  law  which  gives  district  commanders  any  control  over  the  civil  or  political  affairs 
of  any  State,  is  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  8, 1867,  and  the  acts  supplemental  then^to, 
and  neither  of  these  acts  contemplates  or  provides  for  any  action  of  district  commanders  in 
presidential  elections,  and  even  if  they  did  the  questions  would  arise  how  are  the  elections  to 
be  conducted  7  who  are  to  vote  at  them?  and  from  whence  are  the  meann  to  be  derived  to 
carry  them  on  f 
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T<m  ask  for  permisnon  to  hold  the  election.  Permit  me  to  call  year  attention  to  General 
Orders  No.  82,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  annj,  dated  October  10,  1668,  and  to  suggest 
Uie  remark  that  if  district  commanders  cannot  prohibit  they  cannot  permit  in  the  sense  of 
order  or  authorize  or  give  official  sanction. 

Tou  state  that  the  legality  of  the  election  is  '*a  disputed  question."  If  so,  it  may  safely 
be  left  for  decision  with  the  proper  authorities.  There  would  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its 
illegality  if  ordered  or  authorized  at  this  late  date.  Without  in  any  manner  expressing  any 
opiDion  upon  the  propriety,  right,  or  duty  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
at  this  time  to  peaceably  form  and  ballot  for  anjr  persons  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  take  the  occasion  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the 
initiation  of  any  course  of  procedure  calculated  to  excite  and  disturb  the  pubUc  mind  would 
be  wise  or  prudent. 

My  duties  are  plain  and  marked  out  by  the  law  placing  me  here,  and  confined  to  protect- 
ing "all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder  and 
Tiolence,  and  to  punish  or  cause  to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  crimi- 
nals," and  to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  my  properly  constituted  superiors. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

GEORGE  STONEMAN. 
Bretet  Major  General  U,  S.  A.,  Commandinif, 

Messrs.  Robert  Ould,  Marmaduke  Johnson,  and  Thomas  J.  Evans. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  by  certain  par- 
ties, to  bring  about  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  with  the  view  of 
securing  an  early  vote  upon  the  constitution,  but  better  counsels  pre- 
vailing, action  was  suspended,  and  finally  the  subject  was  dropped. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  applied  for,  and,  it  is  understood, 
granted,  the  object  being  to  test  the  legality  of  the  action  of  tl^e  district 
commander  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment.   What  the  result  will  be  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  affairs  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Preedmen,.and 
Abandoned  Lands  in  this  State  have  been  managed  with  ability  and 
discretion,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  able  and  upright  assistant 
commissioner,  General  O.  Brown,  and  to  his  report  you  are  respectfully 
referred  for  any  information  you  may  desire  upon  that  subject.  His  sub- 
ordinates have,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  performed  their  thankless  duties 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  those  concerned,  and  have  sought,  as  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  to  see  that  justice  was  done  and  the  rights  of  the 
negroes  were  protected.  In  doing  this  they  had  on  the  one  hand  ignor- 
ance to  deal  with  and  instruct,  and  on  the  other  prejudice  to  contend 
against  and  overcome.  Instances,  though  rare,  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  where  violence  had  been  used  towanl  them ;  but  these  cases 
were  eonfined  to  individuals,  and  not  chargeable  to  communities.  Tlie 
abuses  practiced  toward  the  negroes  that  have  been  reported  by  the 
bnrean  agents  have  been  in  all  instances  investigated  by  the  military 
commissioners,  and  the  civil  authorities  have  been  required  to  see  that 
justice  was  administered.  As  the  law  now  stands,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  requirements,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  oureau  will  cease  on 
the  Ist  of  January  next.  In  consideration  of  the  unreconstructed  con- 
dition of  the  State,  with  no  legislature  to  make  laws  or  regulations  or 
appropriations  of  moneys,  with  an  exhausted  treasury  and  an  apathetic 
people,  its  further  continuance  in  some  modified  form  becomes  an  import- 
ant matter,  worthy  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

Tour  attention  is  resi)ectMly  and  particularly  called  t9  the  reports  of 
the  senior  staff  officers  in  the  department,  herewith  transmitted.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  expenses  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ure, those  incurred  in  reconstruction  having  been  reduced  to  less  than 
il,600  per  month,  which  wiU  not,  in  all  probability,  be  materially  in- 
•creased  until  registration  is  resumed  and  an  election  ordered  by  Congress. 

Supplies  of  aU  kinds  have  been  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
quaUty.    The  troops  are  all  in  good  quarters,  and  it  will  require  but  a 
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few  hundred  dollars  in  repairs  to  make  them  comfortable  and  suitable 
for  winter.  By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  medical  director  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  health  of  the  command  during  the  past  year  has  been 
remarkably  good,  and  the  report  of  the  inspector  general  shows  that  its 
discipline  is  d£uly  improving. 

A  reference  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  judge  advocate  will  show  the  large 
amount  of  business  that  passed  through  his  hands  during  the  year,  and 
a  corresponding  amount  has  been  performed  by  the  assistant  adjutant 
general  and  the  chief  paymaster  of  the  depaitment,  much  of  it  incident 
to  the  performance  of  duties  connected  with  reconstruction. 

The  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  have  in  general  performed  their 
duties  with  a  willingness  worthy  of  commendatioui^  and  to  this,  together 
with  the  respect  for  law  and  love  of  justice  manifested  by  the  people, 
white  and  black,  is  due  the  quiet  and  good  order  that  reign  throughout 
the  conmionweaith. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  STOI^MAF, 
Brevet  Major  Oen.  U.  S.  Army^  Commanding. 

General  XT.  S.  Gbant, 

Commanding  Army,  Washingtonj  2>.  C, 


EEPORT  OP  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  E.  R.  S.  C ANBT>  COM- 
MANDING  LATE  SECOND  MILITARY  DISTRICT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Attgust  31, 1808. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Gteneral  of 
the  army  the  following  rei)ort  of  affairs  in  the  late  second  military 
district,  from  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  district  under  the  oi>eration  of  General  Orders  No.  55,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  dated  July  28, 1868.  As  the  general  condition  of 
the  district  was  exhibited  from  time  to  time  by  special  reports,  or  by 
copies  of  the  orders  issued,  this  report  will  be  limited  to  the  most  import- 
ant eveuts  or  action. 

The  iirstof  these  was  the  modification  of  the  juiy  system  in  the  two 
States,  so  as  to  secure  representation  in  the  jury  box  to  classes  hereto- 
fore excluded,  and  constituting  in  the  two  States  embraced  in  the  district 
a  mc'\jority  of  the  population.  The  exclusion  of  the  non-freeholders  in 
North  Carolina  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  uneasiDess  and  alarm  in 
both  classes,  and  threatened  to  become  a  serious  disturbing  element.  A 
modification  in  the  existing  jury  systems  in  the  two  States  wa^,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  question  of  abstract  justice,  but  one  that  the  interests 
of  the  conmiunity  required  should  be  so  settled  as  not  only  to  secure  the 
legal  rights  of  all  classes,  but  also  to  give  that  sense  of  security  wbicli 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  order  and  subordination  to  law,  and  the  reme- 
dies it  affords  for  the  redress  of  all  wrongs.  The  first  step  taken  for  tins 
object  was  the  General  Order  No.  32,  ^par.  II  A,)  issued  by  my  prede- 
cessor on  the  11th  of  May,  1867.  The  diversity  of  law  and  practice,  and 
the  different  construction  put  ui)on  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the 
courts  of  the  two  States,  made  the  rule  established  by  this  order  of  diffi- 
cult application,  and  involved  the  necessity  of  modifyuig  it. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law  of  April  6, 1866,  (civil  rights  bill,)  was 
recognized  by  the  States  authorities  (executive  and  judicial,)  as  confer- 
ring the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  colored  man,  and  he  was  debarred 
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from  representation  in  the  jury  box  only  by  the  freehold  qnaliflcation 
which  applied  equally  to  whites  and  blacks.  In  South  Carolina  jury 
duty  was  determined  by  the  qualification  as  electors  (free  white  men)  for 
the  State  legislature,  and  under  the  law  of  1700  the  payment  of  a 
specified  tax  of  three  shillings  sterling.  The  legislation  of  1857  and 
1859,  in  connection  with  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  practically 
swept  away  all  property  qualification  and  opened  the  jury  box  to  "  every 
free  white  man  (paupers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  excepted)  who  shall  have 
paid  in  the  year  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  court  at  which  a  new  jury 
list  shall  be  made,  a  tax  of  any  amount  whatever  upon  property  held  in 
his  own  right."  The  condition  of  the  jury  system  in  the  two  States  is 
more  fully  exhibited  by  the  accomf)anying  papers,  marked  B  and  C. 
Thus  in  JS^orth  Carolina  thequalification  of  a  juror  was  determined  by 
the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate,  and  in  South  Carolina,  practicsdiy,  by 
the  color  of  the  citizen. 

In  making  such  modification  of  the  State  laws  as  would  secure  to  all 
the  inhabitants  their  legal  rights  without  introducing  at  the  same  time 
any  dangerous  elements  of  vice  or  ignorance  into  the  jury  box,  many 
practical  difficulties  were  encountered,  and  the  desired  end  was  not 
attained  until  several  modifications  of  the  original  plan  had  been  made. 
The  course  of  these  modifications  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  papers, 
marked  D,  E,  F,  O,  and  H.  As  finally  established,  the  jury  lists  embraced 
all  citizens  who  were  identified  with  the  community  in  which  they 
resided  by  the  i)ayment  of  taxes,  and  who  were  mentally  and  morally 
qualified  for  the  performance  of  jury  duty,  and  the  courts  were  empow- 
ered to  purge  the  jury  lists  of  all  persons  who  were  personally  unfitted 
by  reason  of  mec^l  or  moral  incapacity.  In  Xorth  Carolina,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  court  (Judge  Fowle)  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  iu  South  Carolina  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
aud  general  sessions  ( Judge  Aldric)  refused  to  execute  the  order,  and  was 
first  suspended  and  afterwards  removed.  In  both  these  cases  tlie  action 
was  so  distinctly  marked  by  adhereuce  to  the  ideas  that  produced  the 
rebellion,  and  by  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
motive  was  unmistakable,  (1.)  It  was  the  more  pointed  in  Judge 
Aldric's  case  from  tlie  iact  that  he  had  previouidy  accepted  the  condi- 
tions of  General  Orders  No.  32,  and  united  with  Judges  Moses  and  Glo- 
ver of  the  same  court  in  reconunending  some  practical  modifications. 

Of  the  same  character  and  uext  in  order  were  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  quiet  and  order  by  the  entbrcement  of  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  General  Orders  No.  32 
(paragraph  X)  placed  the  peace  ofiicers  of  the  two  States  in  direct  rela- 
tion and  correspondencie  with  the  commanders  of  posts;  and  the  same 
orders  required  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  districts  to  make  to  the 
provost  marshal  general  monthly  reports  of  the  crimes,  arrests,  escapes, 
&c.,  &c.,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  In  the 
apphcation  of  these  orders  and  the  modifications  that  were  subsequently 
made,  it  was  designed  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  through  and  by  means  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  mode  of  procediure  except 
where  the  proper  civil  authorities  refused  or  failed  to  act,  or  when  it 
became  manifest  that  from  past  political  action  or  by  reason  of  preju- 
dice against  color  or  caste,  impartial  justice  would  not  be  administered. 
Genend  Orders  No.  10,  paragraph  XII;  No.  12,  paragraph  X;  No.  34, 
Kos.  145, 153,  and  1G4  of  1867,  and  Nos.  18,  29,  and  01  of  1868,  indicate  the 
general  course  of  this  administration.  By  other  orders  the  relations 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  fidly  and  clearly  defined,, 
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and  the  latter  were  instmcted  to  avoid  all  interference,  unless  the  former 
refused  or  failed  to  take  such  action  as  was  necessary  to  secure  due  and 
righttul  protection  to  persons  and  property.  Whenever  crimes  were  com- 
mitted a  full  investigation  was  made,  not  only  of  the  actual  facts  but  of  the 
collateral  and  antecedent  incidents,  and  this  iifvestigation  frequently  led 
to  the  arrest  of  criminals  when  the  civil  authorities  failed  to  detect 
them,  and  often  developed  the  hidden  sources  of  action  and  enabled 
preventive  measures  to  be  taken.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of 
erime  collected  by  the  provost  marshal  general  shows  a  gradual  but 
marked  diminution  of  crime  from  the  organization  of  the  district  to  its 
discontinuance,  and  that  the  serious  crimes  were  very  evenly  in  the  pi-o- 
portion  of  the  whites  and  colored  population  of  the  two  States.  The 
preponderance  of  larcenies  committed  by  the  blacks  is  due  in  part  to 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  1866,  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  States  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  food 
among  the  ]K)orer  classes.  The  burglaries  reported  are  due  in  part  to  the 
same  causes,  and  in  part  also  to  the  extended  definition  given  of  the  crime 
of  burglary  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  (See  document  K.)  Table  L 
exhibits  in  a  condensed  form  the  crimes  and  arrests  reported  by  the  civil 
officers  and  the  arrests  made  by  the  military  authorities  during  the 
operation  of  the  reconstruction  laws  in  the  States  of  Korth  Carohna 
and  South  Carolina.  Table  M  shows  the  number  of  trials  by  military 
commissions  and  other  military  tribunals  during  the  same  period,  and 
table  N  the  number  in  confinement  undergoing  sentence  or  awaiting  sen- 
tence when  the  district  was  discontinued. 

Very  few  instances  of  grave  disorders  or  outrages  occurred  in  either 
State  during  the  period,  and  when  they  did  occur  the  prompt  applica- 
tion of  precautionary  measures  and  the  advice  and  counsel  of  prudent 
and  reflecting  men  of  both  parties  prevented  any  spread  of  the  excite- 
ment which  they  occasioned. 

In  South  Carolina  the  most  important  of  these  that  partook  of  a  politi- 
cal character  were  the  riot  in  Pickens  district,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1867,  and  the  assassination  of  Mr.  S.  O.  W.  Dill,  of  Kershaw  county,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1868.  The  history  of  the  first  case  is  given  by  the 
pax)ers  marked  O,  and  the  second  by  the  papers  marked  P.  In  this 
last  case  the  parties  arrested  by  the  military  authorities  were  turned 
over  to  the  ci\il  authorities  imder  paragraph  IV  of  General  Oixlers  No. 
136,  of  July  13,  1868,  and  by  the  court  of  common  p^eas  and  general 
sessions  at  Sumter  were  released  ujion  bail  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  each. 

Interference  with  the  local  courts  was  permitted  only  in  the  excep- 
tional cases  growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  were  generally  comprised 
in  the  three  following  cases: 

1.  In  actions  or  prosecutions  for  acts  committed  during  the  existence 
of  hostilities,  and  aUeged  to  have  been  committed  under  orders  or 
4iuthority  of  either  belligerent. 

2.  Where  the  local  courts  attempted  to  validate  or  give  effect  to  the 
nnexecuted  judgments  of  confederate  courts  rendered  during  the  rebel- 
lion. 

3.  Where  the  local  courts  denied  the  right  of  appeal  or  removal  to  the 
Uiiited  States  courts,  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  class  of  cases  was  quite  numerous  in  North  Carolina,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  presented  being  prosecutions  against  Union 
men,  and  the  remainder  against  confederates;  and  where  it  was  estab- 
lished by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  motive  for  the  prosecution  was 
the  animosity  engendered  during  the  period  of  civil  strife  the  proceed- 
ings were  stopped.    The  principle  upon  which  this  action  was  taken  is 
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covered  hj  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  in  the  case 
of  the  State  vs.  Blalack,  p.  242,  vol.  1,  part  2.  In  South  Carolina, 
where  there  was  but  little  division  of  sentiment  or  action,  but  few  cases 
of  this  kind  were  presented. 

In  the  second  class  the  cases  were  dismissed  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  new  action,  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  general  principles  of  public  law  and  the  proclamations  of 
:lie  President  of  May  29, 1865,  a^  to  North  Carolina,  and  of  June  30, 
1865,  as  to  South  Carolina,  the  courts  of  the  existing  State  government 
had  no  power  to  enforce  the  unexecuted  judgments,  decrees,  or  orders 
of  courts  instituted  by  pretended  governments  that  were  in  rebellion  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  third  class  the  proceedings  were  stayed  until  the  courts  of 
the  State  could  be  reorganized  under  the  Constitution.  The  papers 
ander  Q,  E,  and  S  are  examples  of  the  action  taken  in  each  class  of 
cases. 

The  instructions  imposed  upon  the  civil  courts  by  the  provisions  of 
General  Orders  No.  10,  of  April  11, 1867,  and  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments and  modifications  of  that  order,  were  dictated  and  controlled  by 
the  same  principles.  While  the  provisions  of  these  orders  were,  to  a 
material  extent,  relief  measures,  the  regulations  which  they  established 
were  essentially  police  in  their  character,  and  were  intended  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  quiet  and  order,  which  was  seriously  threatened  m 
some  parts  of  the  district  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  obligations  of  a 
questionable  character  before  they  had  been  settled  by  conclusive 
authority.  In  South  Carolina  the  necessity  for  these  measures  was  so 
apparent  and  so  urgent  that  they  were  approved  and  recommended  by 
the  highest  executive  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  State.  In  Forth 
Carolina  the  necessity  was  not  so  great,  as  the  legislative  authority  had 
made  partial  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  a  differ- 
ent view  was  entertained  by  the  governor  of  that  State.  A  careAil  and 
dehberate  examination  of  the  practical  working  of  the  order  and  of  the 
diaracter  of  the  cases  to  which  it  applied  satietied  me  that  the  interests 
of  order  and  justice  required  no  other  modiDcation  of  the  order  than 
such  restrictions  of  its  application  and  operation  SkS  would  bring  it  within 
the  rules  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  similar  prin- 
ciples were  involved.  Much  of  the  clamor  against  this  order  was  unques- 
tionably raised  by  persons  who  sought  to  obtain  a  premature  settlement  of 
claims  that  were  tainted  with  illegality  or  were  voidable  as  contrary  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  retrieve  some  of  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt  or  the 
failure  of  the  rebellion. 

The  case  of  Hall  &  Rodd  V8.  Kalenweiler,  in  the  United  States  circuit 
coiut  at  Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  was  the  subject  of  much  comment 
when  I  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  district.  The  defendant  was 
an  agent  of  l^e  commissary  department  of  the  rebel  army.  The  action 
brought  against  him  was  to  recover  the  value  of  supplies  purchased  by 
him  for  the  use  of  the  rebel  army  and  applied  to  that  use.  See  papers 
marked  T.  The  correspondence  between  the  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  myself  is  also  transmitted,  (U.) 

The  incidents  of  registration  ana  election  were  reported  at  the.  time, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  in  this  report  the  general  results. 

In  KcMTth  Carolina  the  tot^  registration  prior  to  the  election  upon  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  was  178,665. 
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The  vote  for  convention  was 93, 006 

The  vote  against  convention  was 32, 962 

The  number  registered  but  not  voting  was 52, 697 

Total 178,665 

Eegistration  prior  to  vote  on  constitution  was  196,873. 

The  vote  for  the  constitution  was 93, 084 

The  vote  against  the  constitution  was 74, 015 

The  number  registered  but  not  voting  was 29, 774 

Total 196,873 

The  msyority  for  the  convention  was 60, 044 

The  majority  for  the  constitution  was 19, 069 

The  tabular  statement  marked  V  gives  the  result  by  counties. 
In  South  Carolina  the  total  registration  prior  to  the  election  ui>on  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  was  128,056. 

The  vote  for  convention  was 68, 768 

The  vote  against  convention  was 2, 278 

The  number  registered  but  not  voting  was 67, 010 

Total 128,056 


The  registration  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  constitution  was  133,195. 

The  vote  for  the  constitution  was 70, 55 

The  vote  against  the  constitution  was 27, 288 

Number  registered  but  not  voting  was 35, 349 

Total 133,195 

Majority  for  the  convention 66, 490 

M^ority  for  the  constitution 43, 270 


The  tabular  statement  marked  W  gives  the  result  by  counties. 

In  North  Carolina  the  county  officers  were  elected  at  the  same  time 
that  the  constitution  was  submitted ;  but  in  South  Carolina  at  an  elec- 
tion held  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  June,  1868. 

The  number  of  voters  registered  for  this  election  was  138,532. 

The  number  of  votes  cast 80, 928 

Number  registered  not  voting 67, 604 

Total 138,532 


The  tabular  statement  marked  X  gives  the  comparative  results  by 
counties. 

The  election  of  municipal  officers  had  been  ordered  for  the  same  elec- 
tion; but  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  conforming  the  charters  of 
cities  and  towns  to  the  new  constitution^  I  found  that  the  installation  of 
the  officers  who  might  be  elected  would  mevitably  lead  to  a  conflict  after 
the  military  authority  was  withdrawn,  that  would  produce  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion,  and  might  result  in  disorder  and  violence.  For  this 
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reason  I  considered  it  pmdent  to  postpone  tlie  charter  elections  until 
after  the  legislature  had  taken  action  on  the  subject. 

The  fundi  receiyed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  district  on  account 
of  reconstruction  expenses,  $413,384  01 ;  and  the  amount  disbursed, 
$362,372  35.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  second  military 
district  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  outstanding  liabilities 
and  onflnished  work. 

After  the  elections  of  Kovember,  1867,  the  troops  in  both  States  were 
contracted  as  far  as  it  was  considered  prudent,  and  established  at  points 
that  were  central  and  controlling,  so  far  as  related  to  communication  and 
facility  of  movement.    fSee  General  Order  No.  145,  of  December  6,1867.) 

On  the  8th  of  Novemuer  two  companies  of  the  29th  infantry  on  duty 
in  South  Carolina,  under  instructions  from  the  Oeneral  of  the  army  were 
relieved  from'  duty  in  the  district,  an^  ordered  to  report  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Washington.  On  the  10th  of  January  four 
companies  of  the  12th  infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  me 
by  the  same  authority,  were  assigned  to  stations.  During  the  month  of 
May,  1868,  the  companies  of  the  6th  infantry  serving  in  ^uth  Carolina 
were  transferred  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  companies  of  the  8th  infan- 
try serving  in  that  State  were  transferred  to  South  Carolina.  No  other 
changes  were  made  except  such  as  were  local  and  temporary  in  their 
character,  as  precautions  against  threatened  disturbances,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  troops.        % 

The  reports  of  the  chief  staff  officers  on  duty  at  district  headquarters 
exhibit  the  details  of  the  operations  under  their  charge,  and  are  trans- 
mitted herewith,  marked  from  one  to  seven  inclusive.    I  also  transmit 
other  papers,  marked  from  I  to  Y,  that  may  be  useful  for  future  reference. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED.  B.  S.  CANBY, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneral. 

The  Chief  op  Stapp, 

HeadquarUre  of  ike  Army^  Washington^  2>.  C 
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Headquabtebs  Foubth  Militaby  Distbigt, 
Depabtment  op  Mississippi, 

Vicksburgj  Mississijfpi^  November  1, 1868. 

SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  command 
for  the  past  year: 

On  the  9th  day  of  January  last,  in  compliance  with  General  Orders  No. 
IM,  of  December  28,  1867,  I  assumed  command  of  the  4th  military 
district,  at  that  time  comprising  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 
For  administration  and  command  the  district  was  divided  into  the  sub- 
districts  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  comprising  the  troops  in  the 
respective  States;  the  former  commanded  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
(now  Brevet  Miyor  General)  C.  H.  Smith,  and  consisting  of  the  19th  and 
28th  infantry,  and  light  G  battery  of  the  5th  artillery;  the  latter  com- 
manded by  myself,  prior  to  my  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  command  of  which  I  retained,  consisted  of  the  24th  and 

34th  regiments  of  infaatay,  and  companies  D  and  E,  5th  regiment  cav- 
alry. 


J 
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No  change  of  any  imjiortance  was  made  in  the  stations  of  the  troops 
until  March,  at  which  time  (March  13-27)  the  election  on  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  occurred  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  General  Smith, 
commanding  in  that  State,  was  instructed  to  so  dispose  his  troops  as 
to  insure  quiet  and  suppress  violence  and  disorder,  should  it  occur  at  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  polls,  but  they  were  in  no  manner  to  interfere  in 
the  election.  In  case  of  riot  or  disorder,  or  upon  being  called  upon  by 
the  commissioners  of  election  or  sheriff,  the  commanding  officer  was 
directed  to  see  that  law  and  order  were  maintained,  he  being  in  all  cases 
the  judge  of  necessity  for  the  use  of  force,  and  re8i>onsible  that  it  was 
not  used  unnecessarily,  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  conducted, 
and  my  orders  exe<3uted.  Attention  is  invited  to  my  report  on  the  elec- 
tion in  Arkansas,  made  to  the  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
dated  April  22, 18G8.  After  the  election  was  completed  in  Arkansas 
the  troops  in  that  State  resumed  their  former  posts. 

In  Mississippi  no  change  of  imjiorfance  was  made  in  the  stations  of 
the  troops  until  June,  on  the  22d  of  which  month  the  election  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  began.  Much  excitement  existed,  and  party 
feeling  ran  high.  Both  parties  reported  anticipated  outrages,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise.  All  com- 
plaints and  reports  received  careful  consideration,  and  every  application 
for  assistance  was  granted,  by  sending  troops  as  requested.  Four 
companies  of  infairtry  were  sent  from  department  of  the  Cumberland  to 
this  State,  to  sen'e  during  the  election.  Thtese,  with  the  troops  serving 
in  the  State,  were  stationed  at  60  dili(erent  x>oints  during  the  election. 
After  assigning  all  available  members  of  the  district  staff  to  the  com- 
mand of  detacbments,  intelligent  non-commissioned  ofiScers  were  detailed 
for  that  service.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  conducted, 
and  the  result  of  the  same,  I  invite  attention  to  my  report  of  July  14,' 
1868,  heretofore  forwarded.  ^ 

After  the  election  the  troops  from  the  department  of  the  Cumberland 
returned  to  their  command,  and  those  of  the  sub-district  of  Mississippi 
resumed  their  proper  stations,  as  shown  by  station  report  of  July, 
hereto  appended.  Since  July  but  few  changes,  and  they  unimportant, 
have  been  made  in  the  stations  of  the  troops  in  Mississippi. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1868,  General  Order  No.  65  was  received, 
detaching  the  State  of  Arkansas  from  the  4th  military  district,  and  the 
same  day  I  relinquished  command  of  the  troops  stationed  in  that  State. 

In  order  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  my  official  course  in  regard 
to  tlie  elections  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  I  e^amestly 
request  that  my  reports  on  the  subject  may  accompany  and  be  made  a 
l)art  of  this  report. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  material  prosx)erity  of 
this  State  during  this  year.  In  1867  the  cotton  crop  was  almost  a  fail- 
ure; but  little  com  had  been  planted.  The  consequence  was,  that 
employes  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  to  either  their  laborers 
or  the  merchants  from  whom  they  had  received  supplies.  This  caused 
great  destitution  and  consequent  discontent  among  the  freedmen,  who 
comiK)se  the  body  of  laborers  in  this  State.  The  planter  was  disposed 
to  attribute  the  failure,  of  the  crops  to  the  system  of  labor  he  had  been 
compelled  to  employ,  instead  of  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season,  the 
real  cause ;  whilst  the  laborers,  failing  to  receive  their  just  dues,  attrib- 
uted their  loss  to  a  premeditated  intention  to  de&aud  them.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  first  of  January.  Both  planters  and 
laborers  were  disheartened  and  discontented;  both  were  urgent  in  their 
appeals  for  assistance ;  the  former  daaming  that  merchants  would  not  make 
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the  advances  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  that 
without  assistance  the  land  would  lay  idle,  and  the  unemployed  laborer 
suffer  starvation :  the  latter  claiming  that  they  could  get  no  guarantee 
of  payment  for  their  labor ;  asking  assistance  to  enable  them  to  plant  on 
their  own  account.  Believing  that  aid  extended  by  the  government 
would  not  be  a  benefit  to  either  party,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  a 
positive  injury,  by  encouraging  extravagance  in  the  planter  and  idleness 
and  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  I  declined  advancing  pro- 
visions to  either.  I  at  once^  both  personally  and  by  prudent  and  dis- 
creet officers,  urged  landholders  to  plprut  as  extensively  as  their  means 
would  permit,  and  that  such  as^had  no  means  at  their  disposal  should 
cidtivate  on  the  shares  or  rent.  ^  The  freedmen  were  urged  to  contract 
for  the  year,  and  assured  that  both  parties  would  be  held  to  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  their  agreement.  All  were  urged  to  devote  more  land  and 
labor  to  the  production  of  com.  Finding  no  aid  would  be  extended  by 
the  government  all  Bct  about  helping  themselves,  with  the  coniidence 
iDspired  by  self-reliance,  and  soon  the  demand  for  labor  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  has  so  continued  to  this  date.  Thanks  to  energy  and  indus- 
try, favored  by  a  good  season,  an  abundant  crop  of  com — more  than  a 
y^s  supply,  and  by  some  estimated  as  a  suyyily  sufficient  for  two  years — 
has  been  secured,  whilst  the  yield  of  cotton  in  the  State  is  very  great — 
estimated  at  as  high  a»  350,000  bales.  At  present  prices,  this  will  pro- 
duce more  than  $30,000,000. 

There  have  been  but  few  complaints  this  year,  by  either  the  laborer  or 
his  employer.  A  few  more  such  years  will  work  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  condition  of  all  classes,  by  establishing  the  mutual  confidence  so 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  planting  interest  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  administration  of  justice.  Last 
year,  the  civil  courts  of  the  State,  bureau  agents,  and  the  arbitration 
boarils  established  by  General  Ord,  were  overrun  with  complaints  from 
merchants,  planters,  and  freedmen.  This  year  but  few  complaints  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice;  not  one  in  the  large  sub-district  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

Being  charged  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  with 
protecting  "all  i>erson8  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,"  I  have, 
in  compliance  with  the  same  section,  permitted  the  local  tribunals  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  except  in  rare  instances,  where, 
from  excitement  or  prejudice,  engendered  either  by  political  feeUiig  or 
local  animosities,  I  wa«  convinced  that  justice  would  not  be  done.  The 
courts  of  record  have,  almost  without  exception,  performed  their  duties 
impartially.  Minor  courts,  such  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
mayors  of  towns,  are  not  always  so  fair.  In  every  case  where  complaint 
is  made  of  injustice,  investigatio;i  is  instituted,  and  if  the  complaint  is 
well  founded  the  wrong  is  redressed. 

The  great  defect  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  in  the  courts; 
^er  offenders  are  once  in  custody  their  trial  and  punishment  usually 
follows..  The  difficulty  lies  in  identifying  and  arresting  criminals.  In 
many  instances  crimes,  either  of  murder  or  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery, are  committed  at  night  by  persons  in  disguise,  who  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  their  victim  or  witnesses.  In  other  instances  the  criminals  flee 
from  the  State.  In  all.instances  every  exertion  is  made  by  the  military 
to  arrest  and  bring  offenders  to  trial.  The  civil  authorities  generally  do 
"What  is  in  their  power  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  law.  By  energetie 
^operation  of  the  civil  and  military,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  arrest  and  cause  to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  peace 
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and  criminals,  who  generally  belong  to  that  clafis  which  infests  all  com- 
mnnities,  who,  with  nothing  to  lose,  hope  to  gain  something  by  any  dis- 
orders they  may  create. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1868, 1  received  a  conunnnication  from  Y.  D. 
Freeman,  chairman  democratic  central  committee  of  Mississippi,  request- 
ing me  to  issue  an  order  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  Mississippi.  In  reply,  I  informed  him 
that  neither  the  reconstruction  acts  nor  any  orders  under  which  I  was 
acting  either  required  or  authorized  me  to  hold  the  election  referred  to, 
and  therefore  I  declined  to  issue  the  order  indicated  in  his  communica- 
tion. On  the  19th  of  October  I  received  a  sec<md  letter  fipom  Mr.  Free- 
man, calling  my  attention  to  General  Order  Ko.  82,  from  headquarters  of 
the  army,  and  again  urging  me  to  issue  an  order  for  the  election.  In 
reply,  he  was  infonned  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  order,  I 
could  find  no  provision  in  it  requiring  or  authorizing  me  to  hold  the  elec- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  order  positively  prohibited  me,  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  army,  from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  election. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1868, 1  received  a  telegram  from  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army,  dated  October  22, 1868,  requesting  me,  if  possible, 
to  send  a  xK)rtion  of  the  troops  of  my  command  to  assist  General  Eous- 
seau  in  maintaining  order  during  the  election.  The  same  day  five  com- 
panies of  the  34th  infantry  were  ordered  by  telegraph  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Rousseau  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  order  was  at  once  complied  with. 
Since  that  date  two  other  detachments — one  from  Natchez  and  the  other 
fix)m  Vicksburg — ^have  proceeded  to  Vidalia  and  Young's  Point,  Louisi- 
ana, at  the  request  of  General  Kousseau. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the  stafT  departments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALVAN  O.  GILLBM, 
Brevet  Maj.  Oen.  U.  8.  J..,  Commanding  4:th  Military  Dist 

Adjutant  Genebal  U.  8.  A. 


EEPORT  OF  BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  J.  J.  REYNOLDS,  COM- 

MANDING  FIFTH  MILITARY  DISTRICT. 

Headquabtebs  Fifth  Military  District, 

(State  op  Texas,) 
Austin^  TexMy  November  4, 1868. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  annual  tabular 
statements  of  expeditious  and  scouts,  and  report  of  movements  of  the 
various  regiments  serviug  in  this  district,  for  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1868. 

Armed  organizations,  generally  known  as  ^^  Ku-Klux-Kians,"  exist, 
independently  or  in  concert  with  other  armed  bands,  in  many  parts  of 
Texas,  but  are  most  numerous,  bold,  and  agressive  east  of  Trinity 
river. 

The  precise  objects  of  the  organizations  cannot  be  readily  explained, 
but  seems,  in  this  State,  to  be  to  disarm,  rob,  and  in  many  cases  murder 
Union  men  and  negroes,  and  as  occasion  may  offer,  murder  United 
States  officers  and  soldiers ;  also  to  intimidate  every  one  who  knows 
auytliing  of  the  organization  but  who  will  not  join  it. 

The  civil  laws  east  of  the  Trinity  river  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  In 
some  counties  the  civil  officers  are  a2l|  or  a  portion  of  them^  members  of 
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the  Klan.  In  other  comities  where  the  civU  officers  will  not  join  the 
Elan,  or  some  other  armed  band,  they  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  counties.  Examples  are  Van  Zandt.  Smith,  and  Maiion  counties ; 
(the  county  seat  of  the  latter  is  Jefierson.) 

In  many  counties  where  the  county  officers  have  not  been  driven  off 
their  influence  is  scarcely  felt.  What  political  end,  if  any,  is  aimed  at 
by  these  bands  I  cannot  say,  but  they  attend  in  large  bodies  the  political 
meetings  (barbecues)  which  have  been  and  are  still  being  held  in  various 
parts  of  this  State  under  the  auspices  of  the  democratic  clubs  of  the 
different  counties. 

The  speakers  encourage  their  attendance,  and  in  several  counties  men 
have  been  indicated  by  name  from  the  speaker's  stand,  as  those  selected 
for  murder.  The  men  thus  x)ointed  out  have  no  course  left  them  but  to 
leave  their  homes  or  be  murdered  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

The  murder  of  negroes  is  so  common  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  them. 

Many  of  the  members  of  these  bands  of  outlaws  are  transient  persons 
in  the  State ;  the  absence  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  great  length 
of  time  required  to  communicate  between  remote  points  facihtating  their 
devilish  purposes. 

These  organizations  are  evidently  countenanced,  or  at  least  not  dis- 
couraged, by  a  majority  of  the  white  i)eople  in  the  counties  where  the 
bands  are  most  numerous.    They  could  not  otherwise  exist. 

I  have  given  this  matter  close  attention,  and  am  satisfied  that  a  remedy 
to  be  effective  must  be  gradually  applied  and  continued  with  the  firm 
support  of  the  army  until  these  outlaws  are  punished  or  disi)ersed. 

They  cannot  be  punished  by  the  civil  courts,  until  some  examples  by 
military  commissions  show  that  men  can  be  punished  in  Texas  for  mur- 
der and  kindred  crimes.  Perpetrators  of  such  crimes  have  not  hereto- 
fore, except  in  very  rare  instances,  been  punished  in  this  State  at  all. 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press,  as  the  terms  are  generally  understood  in 
other  States,  have  never  existed  in  Texas.  In  fact,  the  citizens  of  other 
States  cannot  appreciate  the  st^ite  of  affiiirs  in  Texas  without  actually 
experiencing  it.  The  official  reports  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  so  far 
from  being  exaggerated,  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Jeflferson  is  the  centre  from  which  most  of  the  trade,  travel,  and  law- 
lessness of  eastern  Texas  radiate,  and  at  this  point  or  its  vicinity  there 
should  be  stationed  about  a  regiment  of  troops.  The  recent  murder  at 
Jefferson  of  Hon.  G.  W.  Smith,  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, has  made  it  necessary  to  order  more  troops  to  that  point.  This 
movement  weakens  the  frontier  posts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  imi)air 
their  efficiency  for  protection  against  Indians,  but  the  bold,  wholesale 
murdering  in  the  interior  of  the  State  seems  at  present  to  present  a 
more  urgent  demand  for  the  troops  than  Indian  depredations.  The 
frontier  posts  should,  however,  be  re-enforced  if  x>ossible,  as  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Indians  from  the  northwest,  after  having  suffered 
defeat  there,  will  make  heavy  incursions  into  Texas. 

To  restore  measurable  peace  and  quiet  to  Texas  will  require,  for  a  long 
time,  that  troops  be  stationed  at  many  county  seats,  until,  by  their  pres- 
ence, and  aid  if  necessary,  the  civil  law  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  oi 
reliable  officers,  and  executed.  This  will  be  the  work  of  years,  and  will 
be  folly  accomplished  only  by  an  increase  of  population. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfrdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  EEYNOLDS, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  8.  A.j  Commanding. 

Abjutaiyt  General  U.  S.  Abmy,  WashingUmj  D.  C. 
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ASrsrUAL  EEPOET  OP  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  THE 

AEMY, 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washitigtony  October  20, 1868. 

Seb  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  returns  of  the 
army,  (tables  A  to  N,)  showing  its  legal  organization;  its  actual  strength, 
September  30, 1868 }  its  distribution  and  force  in  each  military  depart- 
ment and  district;  the  number  of  recruits  enlisted  from  September  20, 
1867,  to  October  1, 1868 ;  the  number  of  desertions  and  apprehensions 
from  September  20, 1867,  to  October  1, 1868. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  discharges  has  been  granted  on  individ- 
ual applications,  and  these,  with  ordinary  discharges  and  casualties,  are 
rapidly  diminishing  the  regiments,  except  cavalry,  which  are  necessarily 
kept  in  force  because  of  the  operations  against  Indians  on  the  plains  and 
the  Pacific  coast. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  30th  September  is  reported  at  48,081 
enlisted  men.  But  from  this  must  be  deducted  engineer,  ordnance  and 
other  special  service  men — 4,340— leaving  the  total  strength  of  regiments 
43,741.  There  will  be  a  further  reduction  between  October  1  and  Jan- 
uary 1, 1869,  of  4,500,  on  account  of  discharges  from  expiration  of  term 
of  enlistment  alone. 

The  number  of  desertions  from  the  army  in  the  past  year  has  been 
nearly  2,700  less  than  in  the  year  previous ;  and  nearly  1,000  more  desert- 
ers have  been  returned  to  the  service.  The  proportion  of  losses  from  this 
source,  considering  the  increased  strength  of  the  army,  is  therefore  con- 
sideraoly  diminished. 

Eecruiting  was  actively  carried  on  in  the  principal  northern  and  western 
cities,  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  until  November  26,  1867,  when 
orders  were  issued  to  reduce  all  regiments  of  infantry  and  artillery,  with 
exception  of  the  ten  light  batteries,  to  the  minimum  of  fifty  privates  per 
company ;  and  to  reduce  the  recruiting  service  by  breaking  up  all  except- 
ing tour  rendezvous  to  each  arm — cavalry  and  infantry. 

February  11,  1868,  the  payment  of  the  premium  of  two  dollars  for 
accepted  recruits  was  discontinued,  and  April  3,  1868,  recruiting  for 
infantry  and  artillery  was  suspended,  except  in  the  oases  of  old  soldiers 
desiring  to  re-enlist. 

In  onler  to  further  decrease  the  army,  instructions  were  issued  July 
2l,  1868,  prohibiting  the  enlistment  or  re-enlistment,  except  as  musicians, 
of  any  more  men  for  infantry  or  artillery  regiments. 

The  detachments  at  recruiting  depots  have  been  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum garrisons ;  and  the  schools  which  had  been  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Mtyor  General  Butterfield,  Superin- 
tendent General  Recruiting  Service,  for  the  instruction  of  intelligent  and 
st-eady  recruits,  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  non-commissioned  officers, 
have  been  suspended,  to  reduce  the  strength  and  expense  of  the  mihtaiy 
establishment. 

Rendezvous  are  still  in  operation  in  five  of  the  principal  cities  solely 
for  the  cavalry  service.  The  regiments  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  partially  supplied  with  recruits  enlisted  at  rendezvous  located 
at  favorable  points  in  Califomia,  which  have  been  maintained  since  Octo- 
ber, 1867,  to  save  to  the  government  as  far  as  possible  the  great  expense 
of  transporting  recruits  from  the  eastern  stations. 

The  strength  of  the  colored  regiments  at  latest  reports  was  nearly  up 
to  the  authorized  standard* 
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The  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual  report  is  here  again 
renewed :  That  all  enlistments  shall  hereafter  be  for  hve  instead  of  three 
years,  and  for  the  reasons  then  given,  viz:  "It  is  now  five  years  for 
cavalry  and  three  for  the  other  arms.  Experience  of  many  years  has 
shown  tkat  the  short  term  contributes  much  to  a  restless  desire  to  leave 
the  service,  inducing  many  men  to  desert  before  their  time  is  out,  and  on 
the  other  hand  loses  to  the  ranks  by  discharge  a  large  number  just  at 
the  moment*  they  have  attained  the  necessary  degree  of  discipline  and  of 
instruction  to  make  them  efficient  soldiers.  The  consequence  is.  a  great 
part  of  the  army  is  constantly  composed  of  recruits*  It  is  evident  that 
cost  of  transportation  and  expenses  of  the  recruiting  service  would  be 
materially  diminished  by  an  extension  of  the  term  of  enlistment." 

It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  the  enlistment  of  boys  over  12 
years  of  age,  with  consent  of  their  parent  or  guardian,  be  authorized  by 
law  to  supply  musicians  to  the  army.  At  the  minimum  age  now  sanc- 
tioned by  Law,  a  lad  is  too  old  to  begin  the  training  requisite,  especially 
for  a  drummer,  with  any  prospect  of  attaining  a  useful  degree  of  profi- 
ciency. It  is  only  since  the  war  began  that  the  law  has  prevented  music 
boys  from  being  enlisted  by  excludmg  in  general  terms  all  under  16  years 
of  age,  though  it  is  not  believed  to  have  been  the  intention  that  such 
should  be  its  effect. 

Many  sons  of  old  soldiers  were  formerly  thus  provided  for.  and  not  only 
were  the  most  useful  class  as  field  musicians,  but  generally  became  in 
after  years  exceUent  non-commissioned  officers. 

To  meet  a  contingency  which,  with  regret  be  it  said,  has  of  late  several 
times  arisen,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  to  pass  an 
act  authorizing  the  President  to  drop  from  the  rolls  of  the  army  any 
officer  who  may  desert,  and  who  cannot  be  apprehended  for  trial  by  court- 
martial  within  three  months  after  desertion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendents  of  national  cemeteries  be 
placed  on  the  footing  of  enlisted  men,  in  the  same  way  as  ordnance  ser- 
geants of  posts.  This  can  be  done  by  a  simple  enactment:  That  the 
Boperintendents  of  national  cemeteries,  authorized  by  the  act  of  February 
22, 1867,  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  period  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged by  proper  authority. 

Mustering  and  disbursing  for  volunteers. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  203  commissioned  officers  of  the 
volunteer  forces  remained  in  service.  Of  that  number  only  one — ^the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Befugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
Land^now  remains. 

At  the  date  of  last  report  the  mustering  and  disbursing  offices  at  Albany, 
Xew  York,  (for  New  York,)  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  (for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,)  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  (for  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
gima,)  remained  open.  They  have  now  been  closed  and  tjie  records 
ordered  to  this  city. 

Under  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  drafted  men, 
approved  February  28, 1867,  coumiutation  money  has  been  refunded  as 
follows : 

Section  1,  to  185  men $55,600 

Section  2,  to  108  men : 32,270 

The  proviso  to  section  2  of  the  act,  which  makes  it  applicable  only  f^ 
claims  received  at  the  War  Department  prior  to  its  passage,  prevents  H 
l)ayment  of  some  just  claims,  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  that  it 
repealed* 

28  Ab 
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It  is  now  mord  tban  three  and-a-half  years  since  the  recraitment  of 
men  for  the  volunteer  armies  ceased,  and  most,  if  not  all,  legal  claims 
against  the  fund  for  "collecting,  drilling,  and  organizing  volunteers" 
have  been  paid,  or  are  on  file  undergoing  examination  and  verification 
with  view  to  payment.  Claims,  however  fraudulently  made  up  to  cover 
alleged  expenses,  continue  to  be  presented,  and  they  are  so  skilfully  pre- 
pared that  it  is  only  by  great  care  and  labor,  on  the  part  of  this  office, 
that  the  fraud  is  detected.  The  detection  is  made  the  more  difficult  by 
the  use  of  official  information  which  came  in  the  iiossession  of  some  ot 
the  parties  while  in  the  military  service.  It  is  therefor©  recommended 
that  legislation  be  had  limiting  the  time  within  which  claims  for  expenses 
incurr^  prior  to  muster  into  service  may  be  presented. 

Ko  appropriation  of  money  for  the  volunteer  disbursing  branch  will 
be  required  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Colored  volunteers. 

The  12  commissioned  officers  belonging  to  regiments  of  colored  volun- 
teer troops,  and  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Eefugees.  Freedmen  and  Aban- 
doned Lands,  at  the  date  of  last  report,  have  all  oeen  mustered  out  of 
service. 

Military  prisons* 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office  allusion  was  made  to  a  nece^ 
sity  for  a  better  system  of  reformatory  punishments.  The  increasing 
importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  justify  its  presentation  in  a  more 
extended  form.  The  following  plan  has  received  the  approbation  of  the 
General  of  the  army,  and  of  many  officers  of  experience. 

The  system  of  punishments  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  prae- 
tice  fails  to  reform  men,  but  tends  to  degrade  them  more  and  more ;  and 
by  throwing  hardened  and  desperate  criminals  in  close  contact  wltli 
young  and  thoughtless  soldiers,  subjects  the  latter  to  contamination  by 
precept  and  example. 

The  usual  punishments  are  hard  labor,  with  ball  and  chain,  in  charge 
of  the  guard,  and  confinement  in  one  common  guard-house,  without  dis- 
criminating between  men  of  different  characters.  While  so  confined, 
the  men  sleep  on  the  floor  in  guard-houses,  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
clean.  They  eat  without  tables  or  other  comfort.  Their  clothes  become 
shabby  and  often  ragged,  and,  as  their  pay  is  generally  stopped,  they 
have  no  means  of  renewing  them.  They  perform  notlung  bat  menial 
service,  and  their  confinement  in  this  manner  often  continues  for  mouths 
at  a  time.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  desertion,  to  which  men  having  a 
sense  of  self  respect  often  resort  to  escape  such  contact;  and  yet  there 
is  no  alternative  with  the  present  want  of  proper  appliances  for  cor- 
rection. 

Recruits  are  enlisted  without  any  knowledge  of  their  antecedents. 
Men  guilty  of  offences  against  oixHi  law  otiken  enter  the  army  to  escape 
the  penalty  for  their  offences.  There  is  no  help  for  this.  Criminals  are 
always  surrendered  to  civil  authority  on  proper  demand ;  but  many  still 
remain  in  the  army,  spreading  their  exiL  influence  through  the  ranks, 
destroying  discipline,  and  provoking  commissioned  officers  to  harshness 
and  seventy,  which  is  not  always  tempered  by  discretion.  To  discharge 
these  men  is  no  remedy,  for  they  will  go  to  another  part  of  Vab  country 
and  enlist  again  under  other  names.  Moreover,  men  of  restless  tempers 
will  learn  to  seek  their  discharge  by  the  same  pestilent  course  of  conduct 

But  few  are  ever  sent  to  State  prisons,  because  the  law  limits  confine- 
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ment  in  them  to  those  convicted  of  certain  felonies.  Desertion,  mutinous 
conduct,  and  other  purely  military  offences  must  therefore  be  expiated 
in  the  guard-houses  at  nulitary  posts.  Those  who  are  sent  to  the  State 
prisons  pass  beyond  militai^  control  for  the  time^  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  influences  are  brought  to  bear  in  the  communities  where 
they  are  imprisoned  to  procure  their  pardon  when  their  cases  are  wholly 
without  merit. 

Military  prisons  properly  mgnaged  should,  among  other  advantages, 
serve  all  the  reformatory  purposes  of  State  institutions.  They  would  rid 
regiments  of  the  plague  of  vicious  and  insubordinate  men,  with  their  bad 
influence  upon  others,  and  woidd  thus  diminish  the  need  and  expense  of 
coorts-martial ;  would  prevent  the  discharge  of  many  desperate  men  in 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  always  become  outlaws  and 
pests ;  and  would  £acilitate  the  recognition  of  offenders  against  civil  law 
who  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

Bat  three  or  four  prisons  would  be  necessary — ^possibly  only  one.  It 
would  be  proposed  to  start  one  on  David's  island,  or  other  place  in  New 
York  hiffbor,  and  when  that  has  been  tested,  to  establish  anotiier  at  Ship 
island,  and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  possibly  a  fourth  at  some  cen- 
tral point  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

After  the  first  cost  of  bmlding,  it  is  calculated  that  hardly  any  appro- 
[Hiation  will  be  needed  to  support  the  prison  beyond  such  parts  of  the 
regular  army  appropriation  as  the  proposed  act  makes  applicable  to  the 
purpose. 

The  companies  of  discipline  connected  with  this  plan  are  deemed  of 
great  importance — almost  a  necessity.  They  will  rid  the  companies  of 
men  who  never  do  duty,  because  they  prefer  lo  be  in  the  guard-house : 
who  require  other  men  to  stand  guard  over  them  as  prisoners,  and  also 
to  do  their  share  of  duty.  K  discharged,  they  generally  enlist  again } 
and  to  give  them  a  discharge  is  to  pay  a  premium  to  others  to  bc^me 
worthless. 

The  inconvenience  of  detailing  guards  for  the  prisons  would  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  efficiency  which  the  use  of  them  would  impart 
to  the  regiments,  and  doubtless  there  would  be  actually  more  men  fit  for 
duty  when  the  guard-houses  are  thinned  out  through  tiieir  means. 
•  •  •  •  • 

fiespectfully  submitted : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Asaistafit  Adjt^ant  OmcrdL 
Hon.  J.  M.  SCHOFIBIJ), 

Secretary  of  W^i/r. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  INSPECTOR  GENEEAL. 

War  Depabtment, 
Inspectob  General's  Office, 
WashingUmy  October  19, 1868. 

Sib  :  The  following  report  of  the  inspection  branch  of  the  military 
service  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

The  stations  and  employments  of  the  inspectors  general  and  of  the 
iU)sigtant  inspectors  general  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Inspector  General  B.  B.  Marcy  has  been  on  duty  at  the  headquarters 
•f  the  military  division  of  the  Missouri.     He  has  had  supervision  of 
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the  inspection  branch  of  the  service  in  that  extensive  division^  and  has 
made  inspections  in  the  west  and  northwest,  with  important  resolts  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  economical  administration  of  the 
public  resources. 

Insx)ector  General  D.  B.  Sacket  has  been  stationed  at  the  headquarteis 
of  tiie  department  of  the  Cumberland.  Dunng  the  year  he  has  made 
two  thorough  inspections  of  the  department,  and  reports  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  and  the  satisfactory 
management  of  the  administrative  branches  of  the  service  within  hfs 
field  of  duty.  He  has  been  transferred  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
division  of  the  Atlantic. 

Inspector  Oeneral  Edmund  Schriver  has  been  on  duty  during  the  year 
as  inspector  of  the  Military  Academy,  a  report  of  which  service  will  be 
made  separately.  He  has  been  in  charge  also  of  the  Inspector  General's 
office  in  the  War  Department ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has  performed 
special  duties  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Inspector  General  James  A.  Hardie,  detailed  for  inspection  duty  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  has  been  necessarily  continued  daring 
the  past  year  in  the  investigation  of  claims  arising  from  the  war.  He 
is  presiding  member  of  the  board  of  claims  in  the  War  Department 
It  is  designed,  however,  to  relieve  hijn  as  soon  as  his  services  can  be  dis- 
I)ensed  with,  and  to  assign  him  to  the  charge  of  the  inspection  service 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Assistant  Inspector  General  K  H.  Davis,  having  been  on  continued 
service  in  the  cUstrict  of  New  Mexico  for  several  years,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  avail  himself  of  a  leave  of  absence  during  a  portion  of  this 
year.  He  has  now  returned  to  his  post  at  Santa  F^,  in  the  department 
of  New  Mexico. 

Assistant  Inspector  General  James  Totten  has  been  stationed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  department  of  the  East,  and  has  made  thorough 
and  critical  inspections  of  the  military  stations  within  the  department, 
and  such,  special  investigations  as  have  been  assigned  to  him. 

Assistant  Inspector  General  Eoger  Jones  has  been  stationed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  performed 
extended  inspection  services  in  Alaska,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California. 

Assistant  Inspector  General  Absalom  Baird  has  been  on  duty  in  the 
department  of  the  Lakes  during  the  greater  iK>rtion  of  the  year.  He 
has  been  recently  ordered  to  report  to  Inspector  General  Marcy^  at  St 
Louis,  for  duty  in  the  west,  and  has  been  assigned  by  that  officer  to  the 
department  of  Dakota,  whither  he  has  reported. 

Assistant  Inspector  General  E.  H.  Ludington  has  been  on  duty  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  second  military  district,  and  has  made  frequent 
inspection  of  the  troops  and  stations  within  tnat  district.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  department  of  the  South. 

The  number  of  officers  of  the  regular  organization  of  the  inspection 
service  having  been  found  entirely  insufficient  for  the  Requirements  (rf* 
the  army^  details  have  been  made  of  regimental  officers  as  acting  inspec- 
tors to  supply  the  deficiency.  During  the  year  from  20  to  23  officers  have 
been  so  employed.  Their  services  have  proved  valuable  and  have  been 
attended  with  good  results. 

Through  the  agencies  above  described  the  whole  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  t^e  special  branches  otherwise  provided  for,  has  been  inspected 
thoroughly  during  the  year — all  at  least  once,  and  much  of  it  several 
times;  besides  which  num^(x>us  special  investigations  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  called  for  them. 

As  may  have  been  anticipated,  the  result  has  been  an  evident  improve- 
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ment  in  tke  discipCne  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  and  the  promotion  of 
economy  and  carefolness  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys  &nd 
property.  ♦ 

Inspections  have  been  found  indispensable  to  the  successful  mana^^- 
ment  of  military  establishments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  conviction 
of  their  usefulness  is  everywhere  strengthening.  Kot  limited  to  the 
detection  of  insufficiencies  and  irregularities,  and  to  their  disclosure  to 
the  superior  authorities  for  their  remedial  action,  (a  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  itsdif  extensive  enough  to  give  the  insx>ectioH  department  a  high  place 
as  a  part  of  the  military  system,)  inspections  have  the  direct  advantage 
of  stimulating  exertion,  preventing  irregularities  in  conduct,  laxity  in 
discipline,  and  abuse  of  the  public  means,  and  they  elevate  the  standard 
of  discipline,  instruction  and  conduct,  to  the  great  advancement  of  the 
end  for  which  the  military  establishment  is  designed. 

Duties  so  important  and  varied,  and  requiring  capability,  judgment, 
and  habits  of  observation,  call  for  officers  of  training  and  experience. 
As  before  observed,  the  present  number  of  inspectors  general  and 
assistants  is  in  itself  inadequate  to  the  obvious  wants  of  the  service, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  detail  officers  item  the  line.  To  per- 
fect this  system  of  details  as  far  as  practicable  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able to  con^e  the  selections  to  the  grade  of  field  officers  who  shall 
have  served  not  less  than  ten  years,  and  who  shall  be  deemed  best  fitted 
for  the  service :  the  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  commanders  of 
divisions  and  oepartments,  and  the  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  by  the  General  conmianding  the  army.  It  is  hoped  that  this  mode 
of  detail  will  bring  to  the  inspection  service  a  sufficiency  of  officers  prop- 
erly suited  therefor,  and  wiU  obviate  the  necessity,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, of  an  increase  of  the  regular  organization. 

Bespectfally  submitted.  

ED.  SCHEIVBIl, 

Inspector  Qenerai. 

The  Adjutant  CENESAii  of  ihe  Army. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENEEAL. 

Wab  Department, 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice^  October  1, 1868. 

Genebal  :  In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
as  communicated  in  the  circular  addressed  by  you  to  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  of  this  department  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  business  of  this  biureau  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  or  since  the  date  of  my  last  official  rei>ort  of  Octo< 
ber  1, 1867. 

The  operations  of  the  bureau  during  this  period  are  briefly  presented 
by  the  following  summary : 

1.  Number  of  records  of  military  courts  received,  reviewed,  and 
registered,  15,046. 

2.  Knmber  of  special  reports  made  a«  to  the  regularity  of  judicial 
proceedings,  the  pardon  of  military  offenders,  the  remission  or  commu- 
tation of  sentences,  and  upon  the  miscellaneous  subjects  and  questions 
of  law  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  1,457. 

The  officers  connected  with  the  bureau  have  performed  their  duties 
witJi  fidelity,  and  those  of  the  corps  of  judge  advocates  who  have  been 
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stationed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  military  districts  are  under- 
stood to  have  conducted  their  offices  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  com- 
manders. The  fact  that  this  corps  has  been  reduced  to  eight  members— 
the  two  vacancies  existing  therein  not  having  been  filled — ^has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  a  nuqiber  of  late  appliaations  forjudge  advo- 
cates received  from  department,  &c.,  commanders ;  an  embarrassment 
in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  the  service  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  not  long  be  suffered  to  continue. 

A  new  edition  of  its  opinions  upon  questions  of  military  law  recently 
published  by  the  bureau,  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  has 
been  generally  circulated  throughout  the  army,  and  will,  as  it  is 
believed,  contribute  to  securing  a  uniformity  in  the  proceedings  of  mili- 
tary courts  and  in  the  action  of  reviewing  officers. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  HOLT, 
Judge  Advocate  (teneraL 

Brevet  Major  General  B.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  Adjutant  Oeneral. 


EBPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  SIGITAL  OFFICBE. 

Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

WashingUm^  2>.  C,  November  1, 1868. 

Genebal  :  It  has  been  the  province  of  this  office  to  keep  informed, 
with  the  approval  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  of  the  studies  in 
its  branch  of  duty  at  the  naval  and  military  academies,  and  to  give 
the  facilities  in  its  control  5  to  consider  plans  which  may  aid  the  tele- 
graphic communicaticm  of  military  and  naval  forces  when  they  are  in 
service  together  j  to  arrange  for  the  supply  of  the  army  with  such  appa- 
ratus and  equipments,  and  such  instruction  for  their  use  as  may  bo 
required;  to  superintend  the  construction  of  field  electric  telegraph 
trains,  and  the  preparation  of  a  drill  for  them,  land  to  organize  a  school 
of  telegraphs  and  signals  at  which  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  may 
be  instructed,  to  be  qualified  in  their  turn  to  instruct  others.  Concomi- 
tant with  these  duties,  has  been  that  of  experimenting  with  the  appli- 
ances used  for  them. 

The  plan  of  providing  the  army  such  instruction,  in  both  symbolic 
and  electric  telegraphy,  as  may  be  useful  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
service,  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  year. 

Under  General  Order  No.  92,  of  1867,  provision  was  made  early  in 
the  present  year  for  the  preparation  of  the  needed  apparatus,  in  so  far 
as  the  appropriation  permitted,  and  copies  of  the  Manual  of  Signals 
have  been  famished  each  company  and  post.  A  class  of  instructed 
officers  is  nearly  ready  for  assignment. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the 
army,  the  effort  to  so  concert  the  studies  of  signalling  and  telegraphy  at 
the  military  and  naval  academies  of  the  United  States  that  the 
graduates  of  either  school  might  be,  before  entering  the  service  as 
otiicers,  instructed  in  similar  theories,  and  practiced  in  similar  modes, 
in  order  that  messages  might  be  sent  in  the  same  way  in  either  arm  of 
t?Ae  service,  and  might  be  readable  without  further  preconcert  by  officers 
of  either  the  army  or  of  the  navy,  was  practically  at  its  inception. 

The  course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  continued 
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under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  P.  S.  Michie,  United 
States  engineers^  instructor  of  military  signals  and  telegraphy,  and  has 
been  improved  as  experience  in  this  tuition  has  indicated  the  means  to 
that  end.  The  cadets  of  the  first  and  second  classes  have  been  those 
selected  to  be  instructed.  The  course  has  comprehended  the  study  of 
the  theories  of  military  and  naval  signalling,  and  of  the  Manual  of  Sig- 
nals in  the  recitation  room,  and  practice  in  the  field,  between  stations 
upon  the  ^^  plain"  and  stations  some  miles  distant.  In  this  x)ractice  the 
cadets  have  been  required  to  use  the  different  apparatus  and  the  tele- 
scopes for  day  or  night  service,  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
duties  to  be  expected  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  time  of  actual 
operatioils.  The  academy  has  been  supplied  irom  this  office  with  such 
apparatus,  telescopes,  &c.,  as  have  been  needed. 

The  cadets  have  evidenced  an  interest  in  the  duty,  due  in  part,  i)er- 
hapSy  to  its  novelty.  It  is  suggested  that  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  interests  of  the  service,  this  coiurse  be  given  a  value  in 
standing  by  merit  marks,  as  an  incentive  to  thorough  study.  In  all  its 
pFogress  it  has  had  the  favor  and  influence  of  the  inspector  of  the  acad- 
emy, Brevet  Major  General  Edmund  Schriver,  inspector  general  United 
States  army,  and  of  the  superintendent  of  tne  academy,  Brevet  Brig- 
adier General  T.  J.  Pitcher,  United  States  army. 

The  study  and  practice  in  military  signalling  some  years  ago  adopted, 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  iN'avy  Department,  for  midshipmen  at  the 
Nav£d  Academy,  ha<s  been  modified  in  some  respects  during  the  past 
year,  by  the  direction  of  Vice-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter^  United  States 
navy,  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
courses  at  the  iN'aval  and  Military  Academies  concurrent  in  as  far  as 
might  be.  A  series  of  lessons  and  of  practice  drills  were  arranged  for 
this  purpose  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Eichard  J.  Mead,  jr..  United 
States  navy,  head  of  seamanship,  under  whose  charge  the  studies  of 
this  branch  have  been.  The  midshipmen  instructed  attained  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  duty,  and  some  of  them  have  evidenced  an  especial 
fitness  for  it.  At  both  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  there  have  been 
the  httle  difficulties  incident  to  an  unaccustomed  study,  and  the  trouble 
to  find  time  for  it  in  the  courses,  already  almost  crowded.  At  both  the 
obstacles  have  been  overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  instructors,  with 
the  co-operation  of  their  superior  officers.  If  the  courses,  as  now 
arranged,  are  carried  out  in  practice,  the  object  for  which  they  were 
instituted  will  be  attained. 

The  flj^  practical  illustration  of  the  effect  was  given  last  summer,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  naval  practice  squadron,  manned  by  mid- 
shipmen, upon  their  practice  cruise  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  where  the  cadets  were  on  duty.  The  anchors  of  the  fleet  were 
hardly  down  before  questions  and  answers  were  waving  back  and  forth 
with  handkerchiefs,  between  midshipmen  and  cadets,  on  ship  and  on 
shore.  Official  communication  by  signals  was  soon  after  opened  by 
order  of  the  proper  officers,  and  was  maintained  during  the  stay  of  the 
fleet  The  duties  were  discharged  by  midshipmen  and  cadets  who  had 
never  met,  and  who  had  no  preconcert  other  than  that  of  the  same 
Btudy,  in  tne  same  branch,  at  their  respective  schools. 

The  plans  for  such  a  pre-arrangement  and  equipment,  that  the  posts 
and  commands  of  the  army  and  the  vessels  or  forces  of  the  navy  may 
be  always  so  provided  that  telegraphic  communication  by  signals  may 
be  had  l»etween  the  services,  whenever  such  conununication  is  practica- 
ble^ and  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army,  have  received  some  consideration  during 
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tke  past  year.  In  has  been  impossible,  however,  in  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  for  either  the  distinguished  officer,  to  whom  the  details  of  the 
subject  were  confided  on  the  part  of  the  TSaxj  Department,  or  for  this 
office,  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

With  the  view  of  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  act  as 
instructors  at  department  h^tdquarters,  and  as  acting  signal  officers, 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  directed,  in  July  last,  the  designation 
by  each  general  commanding  a  department  of  one  officer  for  instruction. 
A  number  of  the  officers  so  nominated  have  reiK>rted  for  duty,  and  have 
been  systematically  taught.  Glasses  have  been  organized  at  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army,  and  the  officers  reporting  have 
been  taught  by  a  series  of  lessons^  which  are  recited,  the  Manual  of  Sig- 
nals, and  the  theories  and  practical  working  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
They  have  been  required  to  study  the  modes  of  preparing  and  decipher- 
ing ciphers  and  cryptograms,  and  to  give  practical  illustrations  of  their 
skill.  Much  care  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  in  order  that  the^e 
officers  may  be  made  competent  to  take  charge  of  confidential  communi- 
cations on  any  staff  on  which  they  may  be,  and  that  they  may  know  how 
to  guard  from  discovery  the  messages  to  be  transmitted  by  them.  They 
have  been  taught  some  duties  of  reconnoissance.  The  field  practice  for 
the  classes  has  embraced  the  sending  of  messages  by  day  and  at  night, 
by  codes  of  dififerent  numbers  of  elements,  and  using  different  styles  of 
apparatus,  at  distances  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles.  No  officer 
has  been  held  to  be  well  practiced  as  a  signal  officer  until  able  to  trans- 
mit and  receive  messages  by  day  and  at  night,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  the  communicating  station.  The  officers  selected  for  this 
duty  have  displayed  a  commendable  zeal  in  its  study. 

The  duty  of  this  office  to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  management 
of  field  electric  telegraphs,  to  be  used  with  active  forces  in  the  field,  has 
caused  especial  attention  to  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  such  trains, 
and  to  the  organization  and  driU  of  the  force  to  serve  with  them.  The 
field  electric  telegraph  train  is  one  arranged  to  carry  in  its  vehicles  every- 
thing that  may  1^  needed  for  the  rapid  erection  and  working  of  portable 
telegraphic  lines.  The  parts  of  the  lines  are  so  provided  for  that  each 
part  has  its  appropriate  number  and  place  of  stowage  in  the  train,  and 
all  may  be  moved  as  rapidly  as  marching  troops  can  move  to  any  x)oint 
at  which  the  lines  may  he  required,  to  be  extended  and  put  in  operation. 

The  general  service  code  of  signals  known  to  the  army  is  adapted  to 
be  used  with  the  electric  instruments  placed  upon  these  lines.  It  is 
easily  learned  for  transmitting  messages  at  low  rates  of  speed.  A  force 
of  men  organized  and  drilled  in  the  manoeuvres  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  the  train,  and  of  the  lines,  and  Who  can  oi)erate  the  instroments. 
accomx)any  the  train  and  serve  habitually  with  it.  These  men  are  armed 
and  each  manoeuvre  of  the  train  is  provided  for  in  a  drill  in  which  pre- 
cise orders  direct  each  movement.  Pax)ers  1  and  2,  herewith,  describe  a 
field  telegraph  train  and  the  drill  as  at  present  practiced.  The  train 
complete  is  tor  use  in  time  of  war  only.  The  section  train  is  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  in  time  of  peace,  and  such  only  have  been  prepared. 
The  speed  contemplated  to  be  attained  in  the  erection  of  light  lines, 
using  the  section  train,  is  three  miles  per  hour,  for  distances  not  exceed- 
ing six  miles.  It  has  oeen  the  aim  of  this  office  to  show  that  no  costly 
apparatus  is  necessary  to  fiimish  such  trains,  and  that  with  well  instructed 
officers  and  men,  they  may  be  improvised  at  any  time.  With  this  view, 
a  train  consisting  of  two  common  ambulances  and  a  wood  wagon  has 
been  equipped  and  used  at  Fort  Greble,  District  of  Columbia.  The 
working  force  has  been  23  men. 
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The  course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  before  referred  to, 
has  embraced  practice  with  electric  telegraphic  apparatus  and  with  field 
telegraph  trains.  Lessons  in  the  theories  of  telegraphy  had  been  pre- 
vioi^y  provided  in  thie  established  studies  at  the  academy;  the  actual 
practice  with  the  instruments  and  lines  has  been  added.  The  cadets  are 
required  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which  electricity 
is  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  telegraphy,  the  struc  jure  of  the 
apparatus,  of  the  batteries,  and  of  the  line;  to  connect  the  instruments 
upon  the  wires,  and  to  work  them  themselves,  sending  messages  by  their 
own  manipulation  of  the  key  and  reading  the  replies  by  sound.  They 
have  been  taught  to  rapidly  extend  the  lines,  to  put  them  in  working 
order  and  work  them  under  such  directions  as  the  instructor  might  give, 
and  to  reel  them  up,  repack  them,  and  move  with  them  to  other  positions, 
to  again  erect  them  upon  receipt  of  the  order. 

In  March  last,  First  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Strong,  United  States  army, 
acting  signal  officer,  was,  by  authority  of  the  Greneral  of  the  army, 
detailed  as  assistant  to  the  instructor  in  military  signalling  and  tele- 
graphy. The  train  used  at  the  academy  was  prepared  under  the  8ux>er- 
intendence  of  this  officer^  and  the  detachment  to  serve  with  it  was 
organized  and  drilled  by  hmi. 

The  cadets  fitted  for  reading  the  signals  by  sound,  by  the  teachings 
t^ey  had  before  received  in  the  recitation  room  to  fit  them  for  reading 
the  same  signals  when  made  by  signs,  transmitted  and  received  messages 
over  the  electric  wires  after  a  brief  practice.  A  drill  in  which  the  use 
of  the  electric  lines  was  combined  with  that  of  flag  signals,  conveying 
messages  to  and  from  points  not  reached  by  the  wires,  was  conducted  in 
June  ^t  by  the  instructors  before  some  members  of  the  board  of  visit- 
ors, the  inspector  and  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  practice  will  be  improved  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the 
experience  now  gained;  and  the  cadets  of  each  class,  instructed  in  its 
use,  will  enter  the  army  as  officers  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  electric 
telegraphy,  and  of  the  modes  of  its  employment  in  military  operations. 


dpOU   ^^^  w*j5, 

acting  signal  officers  in  July  last,  provision  was  made  for  the  study  of 
electric  telegraphy.  The  instruction  rooms  at  the  office  of  the  chief 
signal  officer  have  been  fitted  with  instruments  and  such  other  appliances 
as  are  needed  for  field  telegraphs,  and  these  are  worked  upon  miniature 
lines,  of  which  the  officers  are  required  to  take  charge  in  person.  It  has 
been  required  of  those  under  instruction,  that  they  should  themselves 
manipulate  the  instruments  and  direct  the  arrangement  of  the  batteries 
and  wires.  They  have  been  taught  to  familiarize  themselves  by  the  study 
of  text-books,  by  recitations,  by  sketchings  made  by  themselves,  and  by 
practical  use  with  the  parts  of  the  electric  lines  and  of  the  instruments, 
and  of  the  modes  of  erecting  the  one  and  using  the  other  complete. 

A  field  telegraph  train  has  been  put  in  operation  and  is  drilled  \vith  at 
the  school  of  telegraphs  and  signals  at  Fort  Greble,  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  established  form  of  drill  and  a  detachment  organized  for  the 
purpose.  Each  officer  is  expected  to  understand  the  duties  of  the  train 
detachment,  and  each  is  required  in  turn  to  take  command  of  the  train 
and  to  evidence  his  knowkdge  of  its  use  by  manoBuvring  it  in  operation 
in  the  field. 

The  facility  with  which  the  officers  have  acquired  the  telegraphic  code 
adopted  and  have  used  it  with  the  instruments,  has  rendered  tneirprac- 
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tice  of  peculiar  interest.    Some  of  the  officers  are  able  to  receive  and 
to  transmit  messages  at  the  rate  of  15  words  x>er  minnte. 

A  camp  of  instruction  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department, 
established  at  Fort  Oreble^  District  of  Colambia,  in  August  last,  li 
ha6  been  made  a  school  of  telegraphs  and  signals.  A  detachment  of 
60  men,  selected  from  the  general  service,  were  put  on  duty  at  this  post 
and  have  been  under  instmction.  The  course  has'  been  such  as  to  fit 
them  for  duty  as  flagmen  and  telegraphers  to  serve  upon  signal  stations 
or  with  telegraphic  trains  in  the  field.  Their  practice  with  arms  and 
their  driU  as  soldiers  have  been  kept  in  progress.  Eecitations  in  reading, 
writing,  And  spellihg  have  been  ordered  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  when 
out-door  service  has  been  impracticable,  to  insure  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  must  receive  and  transmit  messages.  The 
officers  detailed  for  instruction  aa  acting  signal  officers  are  stationed  in 
turn  at  Fort  Greble,  where  each  conducts  for  practice  drills  of  enlisted 
men  in  forms  providing  for  their  especial  service.  The  officers  are  accom- 
panied by  details  of  these  enlisted  men  as  their  assistants  when  they 
are  sent  into  the  field.  The  material  designated  for  this  detachment, 
under  the  orders  of  tiiie  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  is  not  surpassed 
in  quality  by  that  of  any  arm  of  the  service,  and  the  tuition  the  men 
receive  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

No  one  of  these  men  will  be  rendered  less  efficient  as  a  soldier  by  the 
knowledge  he  will  possess  upon  leaving  the  camp  of  instruction,  while 
ui  the  field  as  scouts,  or  wherever  they  may  be  hereafter,  their  services 
will  be  appreciated  by  officers  who  know  how  to  use  tkem.  In  the 
management  of  temporary  lines  of  telegraph  and  signal  posts  of  com- 
munication connecting  separated  commands,  their  employment  may  per- 
mit an  economy  in  the  use  of  couriers  and  of  mounted  men,  more  than 
compensating  the  expense  incident  to  their  tuition.  As  an  incident  of 
the  past  war  was  an  occasion  on  which  a  few  messages  signalled,  as  these 
men  will  be  able  to  do,  saved  to  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the 
general  conmianding  at  the  time,  prox>erty  alone  to  the  value  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  plans  for  the  instmction  in  these  duties  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are  detailed  from  the  service  at  large,  cond 
who  may  be  returned  to  regiments  if  occasion  requires  it,  as  now  pro- 
gressing under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  will  give  in  effect 
to  the  army  of  the  United  States  an  additional  power  with  the  least 
additional  outlay. 

The  tuition  in  semic  and  symbolic  telegraphy  has  been  in  charge  of 
Brevet  Captain  H.  W.  Howgate,  Unit^  States  army,  acting  signal 
officer.  The  studies  in  electric  telegraphy  have  been  under  J.  C.  Van 
Duzer,  esq.,  electrician,  as  instructor.  The  camp  of  instruction  at  Fort 
Greble,  District  of  Columbia,  haa  been  conmianded  by  Captain  S.  G. 
Plununer,  United  States  army,  acting  signal  officer,  as  officer  in  charge. 
The  reports,  papers  4,  5,  and  6,  are  submitted. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  instituted  during  the  past  year  for 
improving  the  different  articles  of  apparatus  and  equipment  for  the  sig- 
nal service.  For  this  purpose  have  been  tested  varieties  of  wire,  plain 
and  insulated,  telegraph  instruments,  reels  for  extending  and  recovering 
wiro,  &o. 

A  portable  insulator  readily  attachable  to,  and  as  readily  detachable 
from  trees,  poles,  or  lances,  and  of  which  some  hundreds  can  be  carried 
by  one  man  in  pouches,  has  been  devised. 
There  have  been  experiments  also  with  signal  lanterns  of  different 
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models;  with  the  signal  mortar  to  insure  its  certainty  of  fire;  and  for 
improvements  of  the  modes  of  exhibiting  colored  lights.  These  experi- 
ments are  yet  in  progress. 

A  telescope,  the  first  plans  for  which  were  taken  from  a  glass  of  French 
constraction,  and  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  so  arrange  as  to  afford 
for  the  service  of  the  army  a  glass  not  impaired  for  any  purposes  of  use 
as  a  telescope,  while  with  it  may  be  determined  at  the  moment  of  view, 
and  with  close  approximation,  the  distance,  up  to  some  thousands  of 
yards,  at  which  a  man  seen  within  its  field  may  b]p  from  the  position  of 
the  observer,  has  received  particular  attention. 

The  report  of  First  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Totten,  United  States  army,  act- 
ing signal  officer,  to  whom  experimentation  with  this  glass  has  been 
assigned,  with  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  herewith.  If  the 
deductions  of  this  officer  are  sustained  in  actual  practice,  the  improve- 
ment in  our  means  of  observation  will  be  of  importance.    (Paper  7.) 

Within  the  past  year  several  official  applications  made  to  the  War 
Department  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  for  such  informa- 
tion as  might  consistently  be  given  in  reference  to  the  plans  of  telegraphs 
and  signal  used  in  our  army,  have  been  referred  to  this  office.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  governments,  officers  were  officially 
designated  to  receive  at  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army, 
with  the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  such  instruction  as  might 
be  directed.  The  officers  so  designated  were  instructed  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  the  governments  they  represented,  (papers  3  and  7.)  The 
applications  of  this  nature  made  to  our  government  are  indications  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  most  military  powers  are  organizing  the 
telegraphic  service  of  their  armies,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  advan- 
tages which  knowledge  of  this  description,  with  organization  and  instruc- 
tion based  upon  it,  may  give  an  army. 

There  is  hardly  a  nation  but  has  in  contemplation  some  mode  to  secure 
these  advantages  to  its  service.  In  the  case  of  our  own  army,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  war  has  shown  how  readily  every  branch  of  its  organi- 
zation, however  extended,  may  be  fiUed  in  the  time  of  actual  conflict  by 
the  volunteer  force  of  the  nation.  It  is  necessary  to  have  for  each  branch 
au  established  form  of  service  on  which  to  base  the  enlargement.  It  is 
another  necessity  that  officers  shoidd  have  an  information  in  relation  to 
such  subjects  not  hitherto  attained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  study. 
The  most  gifted  of  commanders  cannot  intelligently  direct  tho  manage- 
ment of  his  telegraphs,  or  know  with  what  precise  advantages  he  may 
use  them,  in  battie  or  on  the  march,  or  what  results  it  is  his  right  to 
demand  from  their  use,  without  some  knowledge  of  what  military  organ- 
ization can  effect  for  this  duty.  The  most  skillful  of  signaUsts,  or  expert 
telegraphers,  cannot  advise  without  military  experience.  It  is  to  arrange 
for  such  a  fixed  form  of  service,  and  to  ascertain  what  it  ought  to  accom- 
plish, and  how  to  accomplish  it,  that  the  duties  of  this  office  have  been 
directed. 

It  luis  been  considered  with  some  satisfaction  that  the  United  States 
have  been,  perhaps,  first  to  adopt  at  their  military  academy  the  study 
and  practice  of  symbolic  and  electric  telegraphy,  as  a  branch  of  military 
science,  and  among  the  first  to  establish  in  their  army  an  organized  school 
of  mstruction  for  the  service. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBEET  J.  MYER. 
Bvt  Brig,  Gen.  and  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 

Brevet  Ms\jor  J.  M-  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War^  WashiTtgtonj  D.  0. 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  QUAETEEMASTEK  GENERAL. 

QUABTEBHASTEB  GENKBAL'S  OfFIGE, 

Wa^hingtorij  D.  C,  October  20f*,  18G8. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annnal  report  of  operations  of 
the  quartermasters'  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1868. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  the  balance  of  appropriations  to  credit  of 
this  Department  in  tlie  Treasury  undrawn  was,  by  report  of  the  acting 

Quartermaster  General  for  the  la«t  fiscal  year $19,179,345  55 

Appropriations  for  deficiencies  in  the  fiscal  year,  1868 . .     12,000,000  00 
Amount  deposited  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on  ac- 
count of  sales  and  requisitions  cancelled  during  the  fis- 
cal year,  1868 5,841,270  61 

37,020,556  16 
Bemittances  to  officers  for  disbursement.  (33,107,412  57 
Requisitions  on  account  of  settlements 

in  the  treasury 3,398,968  96 

36,506,38153 

Balance  of  appropriations  of  the  quartermasters'  depart- 
ment, July  Ist,  1868 $514,174  63 

Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year,  1869 14,225,000  00 

Total  amount  of  appropriations  available  for  disburse- 
ment by  the  quartermasters',  department  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  i869 

14,739,174  63 


A  statement  of  accounts  received  and  examined  during  the  year  will 
be  found  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  report 

A  severe  illness  early  in  1867  compelled  my  absence  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  duties  of  this  office  were  {ulministered 
by  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  D.  H.  Rucker,  colonel  and  brevet 
m^jor  general,  who  was  assigned  to  duty  as  acting  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral during  my  absence. 

I  returned  to  duty  on  the  6th  June,  1868,  a  short  time  only  before  the 
termination  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  means  of  trans- 
portation by  land  and  water  for  all  the  troops  and  for  aU  the  material  of 
war.  It  furnishes  the  horses  for  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  the  horses 
and  mules  of  the  wagon  trains.  It  provides  and  distributes  tents,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  forage,  lumber,  and  all  materials  for  camps  and  for 
shelter  of  the  troops  and  stores.  It  builds  barracks,  hospitals,  and  store- 
houses; provides  wagons  and  ambulances,  harness,  except  lor  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses;  builds  or  charters  ships  and  steamers,  docks  and 
wharves:  constructs  and  repairs  roads,  railways  and  their  bridges; 
clothes  the  army;  and  is  charged  generally  with  the  payment  of  all 
expenses  not  expressly  assigned  by  law  and  regulation  to  some  other 
department.  ^ 

Arms,  ammunition,  medical  and  hospital  stores,  and  subsistence  stores, 
are  purchased  and  issued  by  other  departments,  but  the  quartermaster's 
department  transports  them  all  to  the  place  of  issue  in  camp,  garrison, 
or  in  the  field,  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  These  duties  have  been  efS- 
ciently  performed  during  the  year. 
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The  officers  of  the  eoips  are  not  numerous  enough  to  perform  its  duties 
at  every  post  or  station,  and  it  has  been  obliged  to  call  upon  many  officers 
of  the  Une,  who  have  been  detailed  to  serve  as  acting  assistant  quarter- 
masters, even  in  position?  in  which  they  have  been  charged  with  the 
disbursements  of  large  sums  of  money. 

It  would  be  true  economy  to  confine  tbis  duty  at  all  important  posts 
to  tiie  regularly  appointed  and  bonded  officers  of  the  department,  whoso 
character  and  qualifications,  whose  exi)erience  and  ability  are  known  at 
headquarters.  Under  the  present  system,  officers  with  little  exi)erienC6 
in  public  accounts,  or  in  construction,  are  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  public  money,  with  the  erection  of  military  buildings, 
and  with  the  provision  of  transportation  for  supplies  and  troops. 

These  duties  cannot  be  so  safely,  surely,  and  economically  performed 
by  them  as  by  persons  of  experience. 

Tbe  points  at  which  such  expenditures  t^ke  place  are  distant,  the 
necessity  for  action  in  the  wilderness  where  troops  are  exposed  on  first 
taking  position,  without  adequate  shelter  to  preserve  health,  is  urgent, 
and  before  this  office  can  regulate  or  restrain  such  exx>enditures  the 
mischief  is  done. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  the  acting  Quartermaster  General  in 
the  last  annual  i*eport,  that  <^so  much  of  section  thirteen  of  the  act  to 
increase  and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment  of  tho  United  States, 
approved  July  2^,  1866,  as  provides  that  'after  the  first  appointments 
msMle  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  vacancies  may  occur  in  the 
grades  of  major  and  captain  in  the  department,  no  appointments  tx>  fill 
tiie  same  shall  be  made  until  the  number  of  majors  shall  be  reduced  to 
twelve,  and  the  number  ^f  captains  to  thirty,  and  thereafter  the  number 
of  officers  in  each  of  said  grades  shall  continue  to  conform  to  said  reduced 
numbers,'  be  repealed,  and  that  there  be  added  to  the  quartermasters' 
department  so  many  assistant  quartermasters,  with  the  rank,  i)ay,  and 
emoluments  of  captain  of  cavaliy,  as  will  raise  the  number  of  officers  of 
that  grade  to  fifty,  and  that  the  vacancies  thereby  created  in  the  grade 
of  assistant  quartermasters  shall  be  filled  by  selection  from  those  persons 
who  have  rendered  meritorious  services  in  the  .military  senice  of  the 
United  States  as  assist4i>nt  quartermasters  of  volunteers  in  the  late  war.'' 

This  recommendation,  of  this  office  was  approved  and  adopted  in  his 
annual  rejiort  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  then  od  interim^  the  General  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  all  positions  where  the  annual  exx)endi- 
tnre  of  this  department  exceeds  $100,000,  it  will  be  more  economical  to 
have  a  trained  and  exi)erienced  bonded  officer  to  control  it  than  one 
without  experience. 

The  pay  and  allowances  of  a  captain,  assistant  quartermaster,  do  not 
amount  to  two  per  cent,  upon  such  an  expenditure,  and  were  these  officers 
available,  an  equal  number  of  company  officers  now  separated  from  their 
companies,  and  whose  presence  is  much  needed  with  the  companies, 
coald  be  returned  to  their  appropriate  duties. 

There  will  always  be  many  more  posts  at  which  the  services  of  quar- 
tanuisters  are  needed  than  th^re  wUl  be  officers  of  this  department  avail- 
able, and  these  will  sStard  to  young  line  officers  the  opportunity  of  prac- 
tice in  the  duties  of  the  quartermasters'  department  at  less  expense  to 
the  treasury  than  now,  when  they  are  placed  in  more  important  xK>sitioBB 
from  absolute  necessily. 

From  officers  who  have  in  such  positions  shown  aptitude  for  the  duties 
of  the  departonentyits  raaoks  can  heireafter  be  recruited. 
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OFFICE  BOOMS. 

This  office  stills  occupies  the  building  known  as  the  ^^Art  Building,^ 
opposite  the  War  Department  building.  It  is  conveniently  situated,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  public  office,  but  it  is  private  property. 
The  owner  desires  to  have  possession  of  it,  proposing,  it  is  understood, 
to  complete  and  fit  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public  art 
gallery,  for  which  it  was  commenced  before  the  war. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  other  accommodations  should  be  provided  for 
this  and  for  other  branches  of  the  War  Office. 

I  have,  in  former  reports,  submitted  projects  for  providing  such  accom- 
modations, and  a  project  for  the  erection  of  a  War  Department  building, 
to  accommodate  all  the  branches  of  the  War  Office,  has,  under  direction 
of  Congress,  been  prepared. 

No  £ial  or  favorable  action  has,  however,  as  yet,  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress on  any  of  these  projects,  and  I  know  of  no  building  within  con- 
venient distance  of  the  War  Department  which  can  be  obtained  for  this 
office  in  case  it  is  obliged  to  vacate  the  one  it  now  occupies.  Action  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  various  brandies  of  the  War 
Department,  including  this  office,  is  urgently  needed^ 

TEANSPOBTATION. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  J.  Dana  has  been  in  charge,  under  the 
acting  Quartermaster  General,  of  the  transportation  branch  of  the  office, 
including  transportation  both  by  land  and  watgr,  and  also  of  the  settle- 
ment of  tiie  accounts  of  railways  for  such  transportation,  and  of  payments 
on  account  of  the  debts  of  southern  railroad  companies  for  railway  stock 
and  materials  sold  to  them  under  executive  orders  at  the  dose  of  the 
war.    Detailed  statements  accompany  his  report. 

tJnder  executive  orders  there  was  sold  on  credit  to  various 
railroads,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  rolling  stock 
and  other  railroad  material  of  the  quartermasters' 
department  to  the  vrlueof $7^326,376  02 

Under  the  terms  of  sale  interest  has  accrued  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1868,  to  the  amount  of 1, 181, 010  60 

Making  the  total  debt  and  interest 8,507,386  52 

The  payments  on  account  to  September  30, 1868,  are 3, 879, 690  75 

Leaving  a  balance  due  September  30, 1868,  of 4, 627, 695  77 

Of  the  $3,879,690  75  paid,  $1.599, 022  67  was  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  tne  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1868. 

Sixteen  railroads  have  paid  in  full  their  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  on  this  account.  They  are:  Petersburg;  Virginia  Central ;  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee;  Mobile  and  Great  l^orthem;  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton; New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern;  Mississippi  Central; 
Montgomery  and  West  Point;  Some;  Western  and  Atlantic;  Bichmcmd, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac;  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company; 
Southwestern;  Macon  and  Western;  South  GaroUna;  Muscogee. 

Many  roads  hare  shown  a  disposition  to  discharge  their  debt  faithfully 
and  honestly ;  some  have  been  obliged  to  ask  for  and  have  obtained 
extensions  of  time,  in  consequence  of  losses  by  floods  or  diminished  busi* 
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ness  and  revenue,  due  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  southern  States. 
Others  appear  to  hold  off  in  hopes  of  being  relieved  by  Congress  or  in 
some  other  way  firom  the  payment  of  this  just  debt,  for  which  they  have 
pledged  their  faith  and  given  bond  to  the  United  States. 

A  full  statement  of  the  names,  debt,  and  payments  of  the  several 
indebted  railroads  is  contained  in  the  taoles  with  this  report. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  thus  far  received  from  this  source  is  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  property  sold  on  credit. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  tables  herewith  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  amount  yet  unpaid  is  the  debt  of  four  roads  in  Tennessee,  tha 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  KashvUle  and  N'orth western,  the  MemphiS| 
darksviUe  and  Louisville,  and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

For  a  history  of  the  attempts  made  to  collect  the  balance  of  the  debt, 
I  refer  to  the  report  of  General  Dana  herewith 

• 

bai;lboad  tsanspobtation. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  railroad  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  material. 

The  uniform  and  general  rates  adopted  during  the  war  have  not  been 
maintaitied.  l^o  longer  bound  by  the  great  duty  of  aiding  the  govern- 
ment in  its  danger,  the  railroads  have  insisted  upon  treating  separately 
with  the  department,  and  the  public  business  is  now  done  under  the 
general  tariff  rates  of  the  respective  companies,  except  when  in  view  of 
mj  large  movement  the  department  can  secure  time  for  inviting  pro- 
posals from  competing  routes,  which  frequently  obtains  a  reduction  of 
the  price. 

Mach  of  the  transportation  has  been  done  over  roads  indebted  to  the 
government,  and  the  sums  thus  earned  have  been  credited  as  payments 
of  that  debt,  and  have  not  been  drawn  from  the  appropriations. 

Of  the  sums  earned  by  the  Pacific  railroads,  one-half  is  paid  in  cash, 
and  one-half  credited  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  in  their 
fevor. 

The  reports  received  at  this  office  show  a  movement  by  railroads,  other 
than  the  Pacific  railroad,  of  90,000  tons  of  freight,  at  a  cost  of  $289,221  77 ; 
40,000  persons,  at  a  cost  of  $484,122  47. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  has,  since  June  30, 18G7,  and  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 18GS,  transported  for  the  department  20,777  tons  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  7,415  persons,  for  which  it  has  been  allowed  and  paid 
$1,070,655  85. 

The  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  in  the  same  period  has 
moved  1^5,570  tons  and  6,395  persons,  and  has  been  paid  therefor 
$531,275  24,  one-half  in  money,  the  other  half  credited  on  the  bonds. 

The  extension  and  use  of  the  Pacific  railway  have  very  much  dimin- 
ished the  cost  of  transportation  along  its  line,  and  to  most  of  the  older 
posts  in  the  Missouri  country  j  but  as  the  army  is  employed  to  protect 
settlements,  and  to  occupy  positions  to  overawe  the  predatory  and  hos- 
tile savages,  new  posts  are  constantly  established  off  from  the  line  of  the 
railway,  and  thee  transportation  to  these  x>osts  must  still  be  carried  on  by 
trains  of  wagons. 

Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  contract.  This  diminishes  the  number  of 
animals  to  be  kept  with  the  army,  and  of  stores  to  be  transported,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  generally  the  most  economical  mode  of 
supplying  troops  remote  from  railroads  or  from  navigable  streams. 

The  reports  of  ^e  service,  geuGraUy  in  distant  and  wild  TerritorieSi 
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are  as  yet  imperfect.    We  have  accounts  of  the  moYcment  by  wagon 
trains  of  22.000  tons  of  munitions,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2,530,591  26. 
About  $33,000  have  been  paia  for  transportation  of  troops  by  stage 
dturing  the  fiscal  year. 

WATEB  TBANSPOSTATION. 

The  fleet  of  transports,  over  1,000  strong  which  attended  and  moved 
and  supplied  the  army  during  the  robellion,  has  been  dispersed,  and  tlie 
vessels  have  been  sold. 

T wenty -seven  vessels  of  all  kinds  owned  by  the  United  States  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  department  during  the  year,  or  parts  thereof.  Thirty- 
nine  vessels  have  been  under  time  charters  at  various  times. 

Three  steamers  and  four  sailing  vessels  sold  at  auction  during  the  year 
produced  $32,539  75. 

The  cost  of  chartered  vessels  during  the  year  was  $150,330  16,  exclu- 
sive of  freight  paid  to  vessels  not  under  time  charters. 

The  movement  by  vessels  not  owned  or  run  by  the  govermnent  has 
been — 

By  ocean  and  lake. 

Persons 8, 846 

Animals 489 

Freight,  (tons) 32,803 

By  river. 

Persons 24,163 

Animals 2, 068 

Freight,  (tons) 700,200 

Coeting. 

By  river " $966, 401  40 

By  ocean  and  lake 705, 314  23 

Total 1,670,715  62 

There  have  been  transported  by  vessels  owned  or  run  by  the  govern- 
ment — 

By  ocean  and  lake. 

Persons 317 

Freight,  (tons) 1,031 

By  river. 
Persons 48,206 

Aniwiftla 27 

Freight,  (tons) 9,100 

Thus  the  total  movement  by  water  has  been — 

Of  persons : 81, 632 

Animals 2, 674 

Freight,  (tons) 743,136 

A  steamer,  upon  a  requisition  fit>m  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  purchased  from  the  Kavy  Department,  to  be  employed  as  a 
transport  between  San  Francisco  and  Ai^jtifo. 


\ 
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He  Newbem,  of  920  tons,  costing  $35,000,  is  now  in  New  York,  and 

will  sail  in  a  short  time  for  San  Francisco. 

There  have  been  received  at  this  office  for  settlement 
during  the  fiscal  year  4,791  accounts  for  transporta- 
tion, amounting  to $4, 913, 154  20 

The  total  number  in  the  office,  and  received  during  the 
year,  was  7,370,  ^mounting  to $6, 045, 652  53 

Of  these,  there  have  been  ordered  paid  3,101,  amount- 
ing to $4,101,412  09 

Rejected,  593,  amounting  to 024, 339  Gl 

Referred  to  other  branches  of  the  executive  departments, 
371,  amounting  to 80, 234  19 

Awaiting  final  action  on  30th  June,  1868, 3,305,  amount- 
ing to 1,239,666  64 

Total 6,045,652  53 


INSPECTION. 

The  operations  and  records  of  the  inspection  branch  of  the  office  have 
l)een,  during  the  fiscal  year,  under  the  diiection  of  the  acting  Quarter- 
master General,  in  charge  of  Brevet  Colonel  H.  A.  Royce,  assistant 
quartermaster  United  States  volunteers,  since  the  expiration  of  the  year 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service.  A  special  report  thereof  by  Colonel 
Itoyce  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  books  of  this  office  contain  a  record  of  the  services,  the  military 
history  of  the  officers  who  have  done  duty  in  the  department,  now  nearly 
completed  to  date. 

This  branch  of  the  office  receives  and  examines  the  reports  of  inspec- 
tions of  property  reported  as  unserviceable,  the  reports  of  boards  of  sur- 
vey. It  also  prepares  records,  and  distributes  the  general  and  special 
orders  of  the  department,  and  orders  received  from  the  Adjutant  General's 
office  for  distribution.  Its  chief  acts  as  acyutant  general  of  the  coi-ps. 
l>etails  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  accomi)anying  report  of  Colonel  Koyce. 

Over  2,660  reports  of  inspection  and  proceedings  of  boards  of  survey 
bave  been  acte(l  on,  and  127,000  orders  and  other  papers  have  been  dis- 
tribute<l  by  this  branch  of  the  office  during  the  year.  An  annual  report 
of  officers  of  the  department  in  tabular  form,  and  a  list  of  officers  in  the 
<leimrtinent  who  have  been  promoted  by  brevet  during  the  year,  are  with 
the  i-eport. 

CAVALBY  AND  ARTILLERY  HORSES. 

OflScers  on  duty  in  Texajs,  in  which  district  a  large  portion  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  army  must  for  some  years  continue  to  be  employed,  report 
that  horses  of  the  native  stock,  though  hardy  and  wirey,  are  not  stout, 
enough  to  last  under  the  severe  duty  to  which  our  cavalry  horses  in  the* 

)  pursuit  of  Indians  are  subjected. 

I  The  northern  horse,  bred  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  or  Virginia,  or  the 
States  still  further  north,  requires  a  year's  residence  in  Texas  before  he 
^xHiomes  acclimated.  If  put  to  severe  work  at  once  on  arriving  in  the 
^^tate  he  breaks  down.  After  a  year  he  seems  to  become  acclimated,  and 
tlien  will  outwear  in  this  service  several  of  the  native  horses, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  stock  farm  be  established  at  some  healthy 
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position,  and  that  there  be  kept  there  a  year's  supply  of  horses  for  the 
district.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  northern  horses  taken  to  Texas  by 
the  volunteer  cavalry  regiments,  and  left  in  that  State  on  the  discharge 
of  the  regiments  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  are  still  sound  and  ser- 
viceable, while  two  or  three  sets  of  native  horses  bought  in  Texas  have 
worn  out  alongside  of  them. 

Horses  and  cattle  seem  to  multiply  and  to  thrive  in  Texas,  if  native 
born.  As  our  best  horses  are  descended  from  the  Arab  or  the  Barb, 
natives  of  a  climate  hotter  and  more  arid  than  that  of  Texas,  I  beheve 
that  the  difliculty  is  not  in  the  climate,  but  in  the  breed. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantjige  of  the  service 
were  a  stock  farm  established  for  the  department  in  Texas,  and  one  also 
on  the  western  x)lains.  To  these,  horses  unfit  for  duty  could  be  sent  to 
recover.  All  the  mares  now  in  service  fit  for  breeding  could  be  collected 
at  those  two  points,  and  if  money  were  appropriated  for  the  pui^chase  of 
a  few  good  stock  horses,  in  a  few  years  these  farms  would  supply  the 
country  with  remounts  at  much  less  than  the  present  cost,  and  with 
animals  of  better  quality  and  acclimated  by  birth  in  the  distiict  in  which 
they  are  to  serve. 

The  surplus  mares  could  be  sold,  and  being  of  good  blood  would  tend 
to  imi)rove  the  quality  of  the  horses  of  the  country.  Thus  a  benefit, 
whose  value  cannot  be  estimated,  would  be  conferred  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  west  and  southwest. 

The  average  cost  of  the  cavalry  horses  bought  during  the  fiscal  year 
has  been  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars,  ($142 ;)  of  artillery  horses, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  ($155;)  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  transporting  them  from  the  districts  in  which  they  were  pur- 
chased. 

There  were  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  2,741  cavalry  and  72 
artillery  horses,  and  2,864  mules,  costing  $788,971  25. 

There  were  in  the  military  service  on  the  30th  June,  1868—- 


In  regiments  and  detachments. 


Cavalry  horses 

Artillery  horses 

Wagon  trains 

Officers'  private  horses 

Mules 

Oxen 


8,033 
705 
300 

1,808 


10,846 
3, 203 

2:i 


14,072 


In  depot. 


1,400 

44 

j,00] 


2,445 
14,663 

188 


17,296 


Total. 


9,433 

749 

1,:WI 

1,8(18 


13,291 

17,8r>6 
211 


3I,3C8 


To  keep  up  such  a  herd  the  expense  of  two  stock  farms,  such  as  are 
kept  up  by  most  nations  which  have  large  cavalry  forces,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  well  applied. 

I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  asked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  Texas  and  of  breeding  animals. 

In  the  department  of  the  Missouri  there  is  land  enough  which  is  the 
property  of  the  government,  and  which  can  be  set  aside  as  a  military 
reservation  without  cost. 

BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS — ^HOSPITALS — ^^IILITARY  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  authority  has  been  granted  for  the  construction 
of  143  buildings — ^temx>orary  barracks,  hospitals,  quarters,  storeliouses, 
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&c.-— and  upon  them  there  lias  been  expended  $470,170.  Those  build- 
ings are  at  military  posts  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Yorkp  Maryland,  District  of  Coliunbia,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  Ksinsas, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Colorado  ana  New  Mexico  Territories.  Three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  buildings  are  occupied  by  the 
army,  besides  the  works  of  permanent  fortifications. 

In  repairs  of  public  buildings  at  military  posts,  $79,000  have  been 
expended.  Authority  has  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  $189,637  60 
ui)on  the  completion  of  certain  buildings  at  military  posts  on  the  fi'on- 
tier  of  Texas. 

During  the  past  year  one  of  the  important  and  expensive  operations 
of  the  department  has  been  the  construction  of  the  new  military  posts 
on  the  frontier  of  Texas — Forts  Davis,  Concho,  Griffin,  Richardson, 
Stockton,  Chadboume,  Belknap,  and  Buflklo  Springs. 

The  first  location  of  some  of  these  posts  proved  unfortunate.  Want 
of  water  in  the  hot  season,  or  of  timber,  compelled  changes  in  their 
location  after  considerable  expenditures  in  constructing  or  in  forward- 
ing workmen  and  materials. 

Buffalo  Springs,  Chadboume,  and  Belknap  were  thus  abandoned. 

This  was  due,  doubtless,  to  want  of  sx>ecial  local  information  as  to  the 
topography  and  resources  of  the  district. 

Aboard  of  oflicers,  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district, 
finally  selected  sites  to  which  the  workmen  and  machinery  were  trans- 
ferred, and  good  progress  has  since  been  made. 

In  this  case  the  expenditure  woidd  have  been  less,  had  this  depart- 
ment been  able  to  send  an  experienced  officer  to  take  charge  at  each 
post  of  the  operations  it  was  ordered  there  to  carry  on. 

As  the  subject  is  of  importance,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
army,  I  submit,  with  this  report,  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Brevet 
Colonel  J.  G.  C.  Lee  and  of  Brevet  Colonel  Strang,  officers  of  this 
department,  who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  for  the 
construction  and  supply  of  these  posts. 

These  extracts  give  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Tlie  total  number  of  buildings  reported  to  this  office  as  now  occupied 
for  military  purposes  is  3,356.  Many  of  these,  however,  particularly 
upon  the  western  frontier,  are  very  rude  structures. 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  sale  during  the  ycir  of  331  buildings,  and 
108  buildings  have  been  transferred  from  this  department  to  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  at  appraised  values. 

HRE-PBOOP  STOBB-HOUSB  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  SCHITYLKILL  ARSENAL. 

An  appropriation  of  $146,000  was  made  in  July,  1866,  for  the  erection 
of  a  fire-proof  store-house  at  the  Schuylkill  arsenal,  Philadelphia. 
Proposals  were  duly  invited  for  the  construction  of  the  building  within 
tlie  appropriation,  but  during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  and  estimates  upon  which  the  appropriation 
was  asked  for  and  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  money,  all  labor  and 
materials  required  in  the  building  trade  had  advanced^and  no  con- 
stnictor  offered  to  construct  the  building  for  the  sum  appropriated. 

Under  the^e  circumstances,  the  plans  were  modified  by  the  omission 
of  certain  portions,  which,  though  usefrd,  were  not  indispensable  to  the 
construction  of  the  store-house.  One  floor  was  omitted,  and  some  modi- 
fication of  the  specifications  was  made  to  reduce  exiiense.  One  of  the 
firms,  bidding  under  the  advertisement,  entered  into  contract  to  con- 
struct the  buBdingandto  complete  it  within  the  appropriation. 
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The  storehouse  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  filled  with  clothing  to 
a  gr^t  value.  The  storage  capacity  is  about  1,500,000  cubic  feet,  which 
has  cost  about  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot.  No  combustible  material  enters 
into  the  construction  of  the  building,  which  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  any 
storehouse  can  be. 

The  contractors  have  presented  a  very  large  claim  for  extras  under 
their  contract,  which,  if  allowed,  would  increase  the  cost  far  beyond  the 
original  estimate,  or  the  appropriation,  or  the  sum  for  which  they  con- 
tracted to  complete  it  entirely.    This  claim  has  not  been  allowed. 

BEGULAB  SUPPLIES. 

On  the  30th  June,  1867,  there  were  in  store  for  consumption  129,434 
bushels  of  com,  202,649  bushels  of  oats,  8,200  tons  of  hay,  692  tons  of 
straw. 

There  have  been  purchased  and  issued,  in  addition,  during  the  year, 
1,438,292  bushels  of  com,  952,886  bushels  of  oats,  50,367  tons  of  hay, 
1,525  tons  of  straw. 

Thus,  the  total  consumption  of  forage  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been, 
1,567,726  bushels  of  com,  1,855,535  bushels  of  oats,  58,568  tons  of  hay, 
2,217  tons  of  straw. 

The  hay  upon  the  western  plains  is  in  a  great  measure  put  up  by  the 
labor  of  the  troops ;  but  in  the  southern  States,  owing  to  scarcity,  or 
climate,  or  disorder,  a  great  part  of  these  agricultural  products  aire  most 
cheaply  supplied  by  purchase  and  shipment  from  northern  districts. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  during  the  year  has  been  119,973  cords  of 
wood,  and  32,425  tons  of  coal. 

The  business  relating  to  barracks  and  quarters,  military  buildings, 
regular  supplies,  and  purchase  of  animals,  cavalry  and  artillery  horses, 
and  mules  for  the  trains,  and  the  investigation  of  the  claims  for  quarter- 
masters' stores,  and  for  stores  taken  during  the  war  for  military  service, 
under  the  acts  relating  to  the  examination  and  settlement  of  such  claims, 
have  been  during  the  fiscal  year  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  J. 
A.  Ekin,  deputy  quartermaster  general,  under  the  direction  of  the  acting 
Quartermaster  General.    His  i*ex>ort  in  detail  is  submitted  herewith: 

CLAIMS    FOB    REGUT^J^    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    SUPPLIES,    ANIMALS, 
TEAMSTERS'  SERVICE,  BUILDINGS,  AND  LABOR. 

There  were  on  the  30th  June,  1867,  in  the  branch  of  the 
ofiice  having  charge  of  the  above  subject,  15,338 
claims,  amounting  to  . ..., ' $6, 575, 144  35 

There  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year,  4,838, 
amounting  to 3, 627, 054  37 

Total,  20,176 10, 202, 198  72 

There   have  been   passed   496  claims, 

amounting,  as  approved,  to $500^  313  2S 

Being  a  reduction  of  thd  amount  as 

claimedof 141,761  88 

Tliere  have  been  rejected  1,574,  amount- 

ingto.....^ 2,654,430  38 

There  are  suspended,  awaiting  further 

proof  or   explanation,  5,394   claims, 

for 6,592,706  92 

And  there  remained  on  the  30th  June, 

1868,  376  claims,  not  yet  acted  on, 

amounting  to 312, 984  26 

10, 202, 198  72 
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The  investigation  of  these  claims  is  difficult  and  delicate.  Proof  of 
facts  and  of  loyalty  of  the  claimants  is  required  under  the  law ;  and 
extensive  correspondence  and  investigation  is  necessary  to  guard  againi^t 
fraad  upon  the  government,  and  to  secure  justice  to  loyal  and  honest 
claimants. 

I  have  heretofore  recommended  some  special  legislation  in  the  nature 
of  a  commission  to  examine  and  adjust  these  claims,  taking  evidence  in 
the  locality  where  they  originated,  but  without  success. 

The  duty  is  in  a  measure  judicial,  and  while  meritorious  claimants 
must  suffer  from  the  delays  in  procuring  proof  satisfactory  to  this 
department,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  fraudulent  and  forged  claims 
are  presented,  with  such  documeutary  proof  as  to  succeed. 

The  law  now  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster  General  to  examine 
them,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  property  was  used  by  the  army,  and  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  claimants,  to  refer  the  papers  to  the  Third  Auditor,  with 
recommendation  for  settlement. 

CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

The  large  stock  of  clothing  and  equipage  on  hand  at  the  termination 
of  the  war  has  sufficed,  and  will  still  for  some  years  suffice  to  supply  all 
the  more  important  articles  of  equipment,  sales  of  materials,  surplus, 
and  hable  to  decay,  if  kept  long  in  store,  and  of  those  which,  on  inspec- 
tion, have  been  found  in  bad  condition,  have  famished  the  means  to 
meet  all  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
and  for  purchase  of  such  new  articles  as  have  been  needed. 

No  appropriation  for  clothing  of  the  army  has  been  asked  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  none  will  be  needed  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Several  depots  have  been  closed  during  the  year,  and  the  material 
stored  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to  other  depots,  which  it  is  still 
beUeved  to  be  necessary  to  keep  up.  The  material  from  the  New  York 
depot  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to  the  Schuylkill  arsenal,  where  the 
new  fire-proof  warehouse  erected  during  the  past  year  aftbrds  secure 
storage,  and  this  depot  closed. 

The  depot  of  clothing  and  equipage  at  St.  Louis  has  also  been  discon- 
tinued. The  material  not  sold  has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
which  must  for  some  years  continue  to  be  the  principal  depot  for  supi)ly 
for  the  troops  in  the  military  division  of  the  Missouri.  Other  minor 
depots  have  also  been  closed,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  is  now 
stored  in  arsenals  and  storehouses,  the  property  of  the  government,  and 
the  expenses  for  rent  and  watchmen  are  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  clothing  and  equipage  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  $384,581  41,  which  sum  includes  clerk  hire,  rents,  labor  in 
packing,  repacking,  and  shipping,  and  materials  for  bales,  boxes,  &c. 

Issues  are  now  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  depot  at  Jeifer- 
sonville,  Indiana,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  stock  there  so  as  to  * 
allow  of  that  depot  being  also  closed,  when  the  temporary  buildings 
erected  during  the  war  will  be  sold,  and  the  lease  of  the  site  will  be 
terminated. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  in  March,  1867,  for  a  fire-proof 
storehouse  at  the  Jeffersonville  depot,  but  no  authority  to  purchase  land 
was  contained  in  the  law.  During  the  past  year,  however,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  very  large  sales  of  surplus  material  have 
60  far  reduced  the  stock  of  clothing  and  equipage  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  maintain  beyond  a  few  years  this  depot.  The  appropria- 
tion has,  therefore,  been  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 
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At  the  present  rate  of  distribntion  and  sale,  the  temporary  buOdings 
now  used  at  Jefferson ville  will  last  as  long  as  they  are  likely  to  be  needed. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  sales  of  surplus  and  of  damaged  clothing 
and  equipage  have  produced  the  sum  of  $3,934,631  G5j  which  has  been 
deposited  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations. 

The  principal  sales  have  beto  made  under  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  commercial 
centres.  Full  statements  in  tabular  form  of  the  articles  sold,  and  of  the 
amount  received  therefor,  accompany  this  report. 

Under  the  act  of  22d  March,  1867,  gratuitous  issues  of  clothing  have 
been  made  to  the  inmates  of  all  the  regularly  coustituted  soldiers'  homes 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Sales  of  similar  articles 
have  also  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  been  made  to  these 
institutions.  Tables  accompanying  this  report  give  the  quantities  aud 
amounts  of  such  issues  aud  sales. 

CLAIMS  FOE  CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

Claims  for  clothing  and  equipage  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  to 
and  used  by  the  army  to  the  amount  of  $15,962  87  have  been  presented 
to  this  office  duiing  the  year.  Of  these  six,  amounting  to  $950  54,  have 
been  allowed  under  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  and  transmitted  to  the  Third 
Auditor,  with  recommendation  for  settlement.  Four,  amounting  to 
$3,489  33,  have  beenrlBjected;  and  seven,  amounting  to  $11,523,  are  not 
finally  adjusted,  but  await  fiuther  proof. 

A  large  claim  presented  by  certain  contractors  for  damages  under  the 
action  of  this  department  in  rejecting  cloth  as  not  of  the  strength  required 
by  the  specifications  of  the  contracts  has  been  rejected  by  this  office,  and 
the  contractors  have  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  reports  and  returns  of  the  clothing  and  equipage  issued  during 
the  year  are  regularly  received,  examined  in  this  office,  and  sent  to  the 
Second  Auditor  with  remarks  for  final  settlement.  This  work  is  kept 
nearly  up  to  date. 

Nearly  23,01)0  returns  and  vouchers  pertaining  to  officers'  returns  of 
clothing  and  equipage  have  been  received,  examined  and  transmited  to 
the  Auditor  during  the  year,  and  42,000  letters  have  been  written  and 
despatched  from  this  branch  of  the  office. 

The  branch  of  clothing  and  equipage  has  continued  under  the  charge 
of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  A.  J.  Perry,  who  has  with  signal  ability 
conducted  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

NATIONAL  SOLBIEBS'  CEMETERIES. 

The  national  cemeteries,  and  the  collection  therein  and  identification 
of  the  remains  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  upon  the  battle-fields  and  along 
the  lines  of  military  operations,  have  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  this  office  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  Under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  chief  of  the  department,  the  supervision  of  these 
operations  has  been  intrusted  to  Brevet  Colonel  C.  W.  Folsom,  assistant 
quartermaster  of  volunteers,  who  remained  in  service  till  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  His  report  and  the  tables  accompanying  it  are  henv 
with  submitted,  and  give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  operations  and  their 
results.  The  total  number  of  national  cemeteries  reported  is  72,  and  we 
ha\  c  reports  from  320  local,  post,  or  private  cemeteries.  The  total  number 
of  gi*si  ves  reported  is  316,233.  The  occupants  of  175,704  are  satisfactorily 
idontiiied. 

'J'he  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  disinterment,  transfer,  and  reinterment, 
of  i)urchase  of  sites  and  of  fencing,  grading,  and  draining  the  cemeteries, 
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and  of  marking  the  graves  to  the  30th  June  last,  is  $2,680,815  64.    The 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  next  fiscal  5'ear  is  $538,655  64. 

This  amount  is  large,  but  the  remains  of  the  dead  lay  scattered  over 
the  whole  south,  and  many  had  to  be  collected  from  remote  places,  and 
carried  to  central  cemeteries.  Many  also  died  at  the  great  dei)ots  for 
recruiting  and  organizing  our  armies,  and  at  the  hospitals,  which  towards 
the  close  of  the  war  were  established  in  almost  every  loyal  State,  so  that 
the  work  extended  over  almost  the  whole  settled  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  concur  in  all  the  recommendations  of  Colonel  Folsom. 

I  do  not  think  the  appointment  of  superintendents  of  a  higher  grade 
than  now  allowed  by  law  necessary.  Among  the  disabled  soldiers  will 
doubtless  be  found  men  of  sufficient  education  and  capacity  to  take 
charge  of  the  largest  of  these  cemeteries — men  who  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  positions  as  shelter  for  their  declining  years. 

I' do  not  concur  in  the  proposition  to  ai)ply  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  for  money  for  monuments  in  these  cemeteries.  The  national  gov- 
ernment has  taken  charge  of  these  sacred  remains.  They  fell  in  the 
defence,  not  of  the  States,  but  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  should  make 
the  expenditures  necessary  for  their  proper  and  tender  preservation. 

Any  memorials  which  the  States  or  which  individuals  may  desire  to 
offer  for  the  decoration  of  these  cemeteries,  or  for  the  designation  of 
individual  soldiers,  or  of  the  remains  of  members  of  particular  corps  or 
regiments,  should,  if  in  good  taste,  be  accepted,  and  even  erected  by  the  gov- 
ernment. But  all  expenditures  and  all  control  of  the  cemeteries  should 
remain  as  now  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Thei-e  have  been  published  at  this  date  15  rolls  of  honor.  Five  more 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  supposed  that  six  more  numbers  will 
complete  the  work.  They  contain  the  names  of  nearly  200,000  deceased 
soldiers,  with  the  record  of  their  places  of  interment,  and  a  list  of  over 
100,000  graves,  the  remains  in  which  as  yet  unknown  may  from  existing 
records  be  hereafter  identified  by  their  comrades  and  friends. 

A  careful  register  of  the  place  whence  each  body  has  been  removed, 
of  the  place  where  it  is  reinten  ed,  and  of  all  articles  found  about  it  which 
can  serve  as  means  of  identification,  is  kept,  and  is  accessible  to  all 
inquuy. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  erecting,  as  required  by  law,  permanent 
blocks  at  each  grave. 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  best  monimient  for  this  purpose  yet  con- 
trived is  the  small  rectangular  block  of  cast  iron,  galvanized  to  protect 
it  fix)m  rust,  and  filled  with  earth  or  cement. 

This  planted  at  the  grave  will  last  for  many  years.  It  is  not  costly, 
is  easily  transported,  is  not  an  object  of  i)lunder. 

Witli  the  wages  of  stone-cutters  at  $5  a  day,  the  cost  of  320,000  head- 
stones properly  lettered  would  be  a  very  great  charge  upon  the  treasury. 

The  wooden  head-boards  are  now  rapidly  decaying,  and  to  replace 
them  is  exi)ensive. 

For  the  action  of  the  department  in  this  matter,  I  refer  to  the  detailed 
report  of  Colonel  Folsom  herewith. 

The  effect  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  30th  March,  1868,  by  w  hich  the 
decision  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  upon  any  account  is 
made  final  and  obligatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  any  department,  should 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress. 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  as  shown  by  repeated  deci- 
sions of  the  Attorney  General's  department,  had  been  to  place  in  the 
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heads  of  the  executive  departments  a  higher  authority  than  in  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor. 

Occasionally,  when  differences  arose,  it  had  happened  that  a  Secretary 
or  cabinet  minister  had  ordered  a  payment  or  the  allowance  of  an  account 
to  which  the  Comptroller  had  objected.  The  decision  of  the  officer  of 
highest  rank  had,  however,  been  maintained.  The  Comptroller  had 
authority  to  overrule  the  opinion  of  the  Auditor,  but  the  Secretary  was 
above  the  Comptroller. 

Such  cases  of  differences,  however,  are  believed  to  have  been  few  and 
unimportant. 

Under  the  joint  resolution  of  30th  March,  1868,  final  control  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  appropriations  for  the  military  ser\'ice  is  taken  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  authority  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  cab- 
inet minister  is  given  to  the  Comptroller. 

Many  claims  rejected  by  the  War  Department  have  been  allowed  by 
the  ComptroUer;  some  of  them  maintaining  the  validity  of  contracts 
made  without  authority  by  officers  of  the  quartermasters'  department, 
even  made  in  direct  violation  of  orders. 

The  consequences  are  so  grave  that  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  caU 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  law  and  to  its  effects. 

The  expenditures  of  the  army  and  its  losses  are  of  late  years  greatly 
increased  by  the  furnishing  of  improved  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Indians. 

It  is  said  that  they  fight  now  in  line  of  battle,  and  some  hundreds  hav- 
ing lately  surrounded  a  distinguished  officer  and  his  gallant  little  band, 
were  able  to  expend  some  thousands  of  cartridges  in  the  attempt  to 
re-enact  the  massacre  of  Fort  Phil.  Kearney. 

As  a  measure  of  humanity  to  our  own  men,  whom  they  murder,  and  to 
our  own  women,  whom  they  violate  with  all  the  aggravations  of  savage 
barbarity,  the  supply  of  arms  to  any  Indian,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Spates,  should  be  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment,  under  severe 
penalties. 

It  is  a  question  whether  as  a  measure  of  peace  in  the  future  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  army  to  take  from  every  Indian, 
not  a  citizen,  whenever  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  army  commanders  to  do 
so,  all  fire-arms  and  ammunition  therefor  of  whatever  kind. 

The  arrow  is  a  sufficiently  effective  weapon  in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo. 
But  though  in  a  close  fight,  when  a  small  body  of  troops  is  surrounded 
by  many  savages,  it  is  also  effective  in  war ;  its  possession  does  not  tempt 
the  savages  to  attack  as  does  that  of  the  revolvers  and  breech-loadei'S 
with  which  so  many  of  them  have,  since  the  rebellion,  been  supplied. 

Let  them  have  arms  for  the  chase,  but  not  for  war.  This  is  true 
humanity  to  both  parties. 

Govern  them  as  other  dangerous  and  barbarous  classes  in  the  country 
are  governed,  by  police  measures,  not  by  treaties. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  Oeneralj  Brevet  Major  Oenerail  U.  fll  -4. 

Brevet  Msyor  General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Statement  of  accounts  for  disbursements  received  and  examined  at  the  Quar- 
termaster OcneraVs  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1868. 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington,  D,  C,  Octobtr  20,  1868. 

Od  the  30th  Jnne,  1867,  there  remained  charged  to 
disbursing  ofiBcers  to  be  acconnted  for  accounts  and 
voncbors,  not  then  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
thisoffice,  of $61,432,210  33 

To  which  are  to  be  added — 

1st  Ri^mittances  in  Julj»  1867 |2, 382, 764  93 

Remittances  in  August,  1 867 2, 532, 1 05  1 1 

Remittances  in  September,  1867. .       5, 71>8, 449  21 

Kemittances  in  October,  1867  ....      2, 39 1 ,  673  55 

R4>mittance8  in  November,  1867..       2,671,574  2S> 

Remittances  in  December,  1867  ..      2, 660, 097  81 

Remittances  in  January,  1868 1 , 3:)8, 1 34  96 

Remittances  in  February,  1868. ..       4, 104, 996  84 

RemitUnces  in  March,  1868 1,577,055  13 

Remittances  in  April,  1868 1,691,806  73 

Remittances  in  May,  1868 3,67:1,714  47 

Remittances  in  June,  1868 2, 265, 039  48 

3:^  107, 412  57 

2d.  Proceeds  of  sales  of  property,  rents  of  buildings,  &c.       3, 894,  ;)84  39 
3d.  Collections  made  from  internal  revenue  tax,  In  ex- 
cess cf  the  amount  remitted  to  the  Copomissioner  ...  79, 371  98 
4tL  Amount  collected  from  contraband  tax 266  05 


Total 98,513,645  32 

The  following  sums  are  accounted  for  in  accounts  and 
vouchers  which  have  since  passed  the  administrative 
examination  of  this  office  and  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  treasury  for  final  settlement,  viz  : 

Disbursements  of  former  years,  the  ac- 
counts for  which  had  not  been  ex- 
amined at  date  of  last  annual  report  $45, 328, 166  10 

Disbursements  of  July,  1867 1 ,  280, 225  53 

Disbursements  of  August,  1867 1 ,  280, 335  65 

Disbursements  of  September,  1867  .. .       1, 250, 421  37 

Disbursenif  nt«  of  October,  1867 946, 351  70 

Disbursements  of  November,  J 867 1 ,  266, 61 1  66 

Disbuniemeuts  of  December,  1867  ...       1, 1 19, 81 1  07  - 

DLsbursements  of  January,  1868 1 36, 294  48 

Disbursements  of  February,  1868 121 ,  333  06 

Disbursements  of  March,  i  868 1 1 2, 1 27  1 3 

Disbursements  of  April,  1868 17,426  39 

Disbnnements  of  May,  1868 32, 421  70 

Disbursements  Of  June,  1868 28,869  02 

52,95iO,3^86 
Amounts  returned  to  the  treasury...        3,906,664  42 
Amount    improperly   seized   from    a 

loyal  citizen  and  refunded  by  order 

of  the  Secretary  of  War 1,068  25 

Total 56,888,147  53 

Dfdnct  disbursements  made  by  offi- 
cers in  excess  of  funds  in  their 
hands,  the  amount  of  which  is  car- 
ried to  their  credit 32,511  45 

56, 855, 636  08 

Balance  June  30.  1868 $41,658,009  00 

This  is  acconnted  for  as  follows : 

The    last  accounts    examined  carry 

balances  to  the  credit  of  the  United 

States  amounting  to 6,613,523  03 
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The  acknowledgments  of  transfers 
of  quartennasters'  funds  exceed 
the  amount  charged  in  the  accounts 
examined $5,082,530  06 

The  remittances  from    the    treasury 

not  acknowledged   in  the  accounts 

examined  up   to   the   close  of    the 

last  fiscal    year,  but  as  shown  by 

the  correctea  financial  statement  for 

the  fiscal  year  1867,  amounted  to. . .      59, 392, 267  64 
Remittances    during  the    fiscal  year 

1868 33,107,412  57 


$1,530,992  97 


92, 499, 680  21 
Amount  acknowedged  by  the  accounts 
examined  for  this  statement 52, 372, 663  94 


40, 127, 016  27 

$41,658,009  24 


17, 552, 743  36 


The  accounts  which,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1868,  passed  the  administrative  examination  of  this 
office  and  were  transmitted  to  the  treasury  for  final 
settlement  show  disbursements  as  follows : 
Ist.  For  regular  supplies,  viz  : 

Fuel $1,870,936  14 

Forage 15,290,002  80 

Straw , 78,755  37 

Stationery 313,049  05 

2d.  Incidental  expenses  of  the  army  viz : 

Postage 125,110  03 

Expenses  of  courts-martial 72, 954  99 

Express  and  escorts 22,888  74 

Burial  expenses 13,028  92 

Guides,  interpreters,  and  spies...  177,618  11 

Clerksand  agents 1,269,965  57 

Pay  of  wagon  and  forage  masters.  2, 765  50 

Laborers 1,783,712  00 

Soldiers  on  constant  labor 253, 746  36 

Hire  of  veterinary  surgeons 5, 184  53 

Office  furniture 38,037  65 

Medicines  for   horses   and   other 

animals 32,325  28 

Forges,  blacksmiths*  and  shoeing 

tooU 47,134  48 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  nails,  iron 

and  steel  for  shoeing 300, 016  51 

Picket  rope 504  00 

Apprehension  of  deserters 59, 4G3  76 

«-; 4, 204, 456  43 

3d.  Cavalry  and  artillery  horses -. 1,157,894  42 

4th.  Transportation  and  supplies  of  prisoners,  &,c 308, 691  16 

5th.  Telegraph   for  military  purposes  and  expenses  in 

operatiDg  the  same 11, 54580 

6th.  Barracks  and  quarters,  viz : 

For  rent $1,287,546  40 

For  repairs  and  construction 3, 406, 476  86 

4, 694, 023  26 

7th.  Mileage,  transportation  of  officers  and  baggage 408, 304  26 

8th.  Transportation,  viz : 

Of  clothing '        $247,680  37 

Of  subsistence 2.048,190  34 

Of  ordnance 5'-i9,576  74 

Of  troops  and  supplies 19, 936, 550  04 

22,761,997  49 

9th.  Purchase  of  stoves 147, 199  44 

lUth.  Material  for  and  amount  expended  in  the  purchase 
and  preparation  of  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage 397,239  95 
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llth.  Collectisg,  drilling,  and  organiziog  yolnnteers |3, 321  35 

12ih,  For  the  purchase,  construction,  and  maintenance 

of  steam  rams 513  50 

13th.  Special  expenditures  for  other  departments   and 
under  special  appropriations,  viz : 

For  medical  department |6, 1 03  74 

For  ordnance  department 932  21 

For  subsistence  department 130  70 

For  enginecrit*  department 28  1 9 

For  Provost  Marshal  GeneraFs  de 

partment 1,467  22 

For  Navy  Department 15  60 

For  State  Department 1,679  32 

For  Freedmen's  Bureau J  3, 530  60 

For  Indian  department 399  50 

For  army  contingencies 1 08, 580  03 

For  20  cents  additional^  compen 

sation 106,451  09 

For  Schuylkill  arsenal 108,0:52  03 

For  national  cemeteries 975, 420  72 

For  recruiting  service 2, 0()832 

For  secret  service 2,800  05 

For  reconstruction 505  08 

For  special  service 6  41  ' 

For  Paris  Exposition 4  00 

1,328,154  81 

$52, 976, 085  23 

Less  amount  refunded  on  account  of  over-payments,  errors,  &c.,  in  offi- 
cers* accounts,  viz 55,690  37 

Total 52,920,394  86 


Prom  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  year 
accounts  to  the  amount  of  $52,920,394  86,  have  passed  the  official  exam- 
ination of  this  office  prior  to  transmission  to  the  treasuiy  for  final  exam- 
ination and  settlement.  They  number  3,130 ;  and  at  this  date,  October 
20, 1808,  2,943  accounts  remain  in  this  office  to  be  examined,  relating  to 
disbursements,  including  the  amount  returned  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  $33,970,807  90.  These  accounts  also  con- 
tain acknowledgments  of  remittances  from  the  treasury  amounting  to 
$34,912,039  71 ;  and  of  receipts  from  other  sources  $3,952,410  22. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office,  the 
accounts  examined  and  transmitted  to  the  treasury,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  corrected  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  1867,  covered 
disbursements  to  the  amount  of  $310,090,041  69. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMmSSARY  GENERAL  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Office  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence, 

Wa^hingtmi  City,  D.  C,  October  20, 1868. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  directions  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  this  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
subsistence  department. 

During  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  a  large  part  of  the  subsistence 
supplies  required  for  the  army  have  been  obtained  in  the  great  market 
cities  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  general  course,  by  advertising  for  pro- 
posals ;  other  modes  of  purchase  having  been  resorted  to  only  when, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  purchasing  officer,  special  and  sufficient  reasons 
therefor  existed.  Fresh  beef,  and  to  an  increasing  extent,  flour  and  a 
few  other  articles,  have  been  purchased  from  producers  at  or  near  tlie 
points  of  issue,  purchases  being  preferably  so  made  when  articles  of  a 
suitable  quality  could  be  obtained  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  total  cost 
of  simUar  articles  purchased  elsewhere,  and  therefore  most  economi- 
cally to  the  government.  Most  stores  required  for  issue  in  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast  dming  the  past  year  have  been  pm- 
chased  in  San  Francisco  or  obtained  near  the  stations  occupied  by  the 
troops.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  Brevet  IVIajor  General  M. 
D.  L.  Simpson,  assistant  commissary  general  of  subsistence,  chief  com- 
missary of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  to  obtain  pork,  bacon, 
and  hams,  required  for  issue  in  that  di\asion  during  the  ensuing  year, 
from  the  products  of  the  Pacific  coast.  How  far  he  may  be  successful 
had  not  at  the  last  advices  (September  29)  been  determined. 

The  near  completion  of  one  of  the  contemplated  ti-ans-continental 
railroads,  and  the  advance  made  in  agiicidture,  milling,  and  trade  gen- 
erally by  the  people  of  the  TeiTitones  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
will  probably  soon  enable  this  department  to  obtain  in  those  Territories 
a  considerable  portion  of  some  articles  of  the  ration  required  for  troops 
stiitioned  within  those  Territories. 

Brevet  Major  General  A.  E.  Sliiras,  senior  assistant  commissary  gen- 
eral of  subsistence,  now  engaged  in  making  a  genei^al  inspection  of  the 
affairs  of  this  department  on  the  line  of  that  railroad,  will  examine  into 
the  ifresent  resources  of  those  Territories  for  piuposes  of  supplying 
the  trooi)s  therein,  and  will  report  upon  the  desirableness  of  having  an 
officer  of  this  department  stationed  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  material  and  other  interests  of  tbe 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  economical  subsistence,  contentment,  and  use- 
fulness of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  newer  States  and  Territories 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  if  the  present 
course  of  affbrding  protection  to  emigrants  desiring  to  settle  in  the 
vicinity  of  militiiry  stations  as  farmers,  millers,  traders,  &c.,  shall  be 
regulated  and  extended.  If  the  practice  of  former  years  of  placing 
troops  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  military  reservation,  from  whicU 
settlers  were  excluded,  were  reversed,  and  in  its  place  the  policy  adop- 
ted of  small  reservations,  and  encouragement  to  settlers  to  occupy  and 
cultivate  the  contiguous  lands,  erect  mills,  open  trade,  &c.,  under  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  military  post,  this  department  would  doubt- 
less soon  be  enabled  tx)  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  the  staple  articles 
of  the  ration  from  the  local  producers. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  reported  to  this  office  686  advertise- 
ments for  proposals,  also  465  fresh  beef  and  beef  cuttle  contracts,  70 
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contracts  for  complete  rations,  87  contracts  for  miscellaneons  articles, 
and  1,626  contracts,  consisting  of  written  proposals  and  acceptances. 

The  average  prices  of  fresh  l)eef  per  contracts  made  duiiug  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1868,  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  as  follows : 


State  or  Territorj. 


Maine  < 

Xenr  Hamp»hire 

MsMichutetta 

Rhode  bland 

CoDn«etirnt 

XfwYoTk 

PfoiwyWania 

Drtatrnre 

M  vy  laad 

DUtrictof  Colambla 

Virginia 

North  Carolioa 

SoDth  Cxrolina 

Georgia 

Plorida 

Alabama 

Mbtifrippi 

Lonislana ^ 

Texa» 

Arkanm 

Tennmee » 

Keotncky 


Px  Ice  par 

pound. 

1&9 

16 

14.3 

13 

15.1 

ia7 

lae 

16.8 

13 

13.1 

12.1 

laa 

13.1 

13.4 

08.9 

10.4 

10 

07.8 

05.8 

06.1 

09.8 

10.7 

State  or  Territorj. 


Weirt  Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlllnoU 

Micliigan 

Mimonri 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kanaas 

Indian  territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory  . . , 
New  Mexico  Territory 
Colorado  Territory  . . . 

Utah  Territory 

Montana  Territory.... 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Arizona  Territory  .... 
Washington  Territory 
Idaho  Territory 


Price  per 
pound. 


11.  A 
11.5 
C8.7 
II 
II.8 
07.7 
10.6 
12.1 
08.7 
04.8 
11.9 
12.3 
09.4 
10.9 
11 

13.4 
♦08.9 
*11.8 
♦10.3 
•09 
*09.7 
*09.9 


•Coin. 

Making  the  average  contract  price  per  ponnd  of  fresh  beef  in  the 
military  division  of  the  Paeific  9.8  cents  in  coin  or  13.62  in  currency, 
estimating  the  average  price  of  coin  for  the  year  at  139,  and  at  stations 
east  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific  11.3  cents  currency ;  showing 
a  decrease  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  1.2  cents  coin  in  the  former, 
and  .3  cents  currency  per  pound  in  the  latter  section. 

The  average  cost  of  the  complete  ration  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30, 1868,  at  nine  of  the  principal  points  of  purchase,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Monthi. 

i 

o 

1 

m 

St.  Lonli. 

t 

00 

i 

s 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

§ 

QQ 

18Sr.-July 

Cent$, 

20.07 
20.79 
22.92 
22.82 
22.81 
21.39 
19.72 
21.81 
21.78 
22.41 
23.05 
24.07 

21.65 

Cents. 
31.62 
27.93 
25.02 
24.92 
23.81 
24.34 
21.96 
22.03 
24.09 
24.99 
25.31 
21.94 

Cents. 
22.12 
20.64 
19  64 
2a  45 
20.33 
20.87 
20.06 
19.91 
21.01 
21. 71 
22.54 
22.60 

Cent: 

21.  C8 
21.31 
23.27 
23.43 
22.11 
22.40 
23.75 
22.23 
22.23 
24.46 
25.48 
23.42 

Cents. 
25.08 
25.48 
22.87 
22.86 

21.  H7 
23.99 
22.10 
19.81 

22.  J9 
22.12 
22.16 
22.61 

Cents. 
23.61 
23. 10 
82.54 

22.26 
23.89 
24.12 
2.3.89 
2.^54 
24.06 

"  '22."  86 

Cents. 
22.48 
22.31 
22.23 
22.97 
23.94 
22.50 
22.41 
21.90 
82.41 
21.74 
28.92 
21.89 

Cmts. 
22.55 
23.23 
24.20 
24.  G8 
23.  H4 
83.78 
24.01 
24.34 
84.40 
84.29 
29.45 
27.79 

Cents, 

21.  fit) 

Attgnst 

22,82 

SeDtember .  ............ 

23.  36 

Octob«'r 

23.76 

Kovember ............. 

23.34 

DccemlMr ............. 

23. 13 

1968.— Januiiry 

25.25 

February 

26.16 

Mareb... 

25. 82 

April 

25.37 

May 

25.f.7 

Jane 

25.30 

Yearly  average 

24.83 

20.99 

82.93 

22.76 

23.31 

82.47 

24.71 

24.24 

Giving  as  the  general  average  for  the  year  23  cents  1.2  mills. 

Under  the  requirements  of  sexstion  6  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1805,  and 
Ooneral  Oixiers  No.  64,  of  1866,  this  department  had,  up  to  the  13th  ot 
October,  1808,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  furnished  tobacco  at  cost 
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price  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  to  the  total  cost  value  of  $357,640  58.10, 
the  vouchers  for  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  ofdce  of  tbe 
paymaster  general,  in  order  that  the  amounts  found  charged  against 
the  men  on  their  proper  muster  and  pay  roUs  may  be  duly  not^  for 
transfer  at  the  Treasury  from  the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  army 
to  that  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Up  to  the  present  date  the 
.  amount  so  transferred  is  $147,918  26,  leaving  a  balance  of  $209,722  31.90 
to  be  transferred  after  the  accounts  shall  have  been  duly  examined  and 
audited.  During  the  past  Hscal  year  the  average  value  of  tobacco 
furnished  to  the  enlisted  men,  monthly,  was  $19,366  79. 

Subsistence  stores  to  the  value  of  $882,684  66  were  supplied  by  this 
department  to  freedmen  and  others,  under  the  proper  and  authenticated 
requirements  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Eefugees,  Freed- 
men, and  Abandoned  Lands,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867, 
and  to  the  value  of  $632,776  56  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
makingatotalforthesetwoyear8of$l,515,461  22,  of  which  $1,048,669  20 
has  been  repaid  to  the  subsistence  department  from  the  appropriations 
for  the  supix)rt  of  that  bureau. 

Tbe  total  cost  of  army  subsistence  stores  reported  as  issued  for  the 
subsistenceof  Indiansduringtheyear  ending  June  30, 1868,  is  $373,926  26; 
the  amount  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  having  been  $644,439  22. 

TJnder  the  joint  resolution  of  July  25, 1866,  for  the  payment  of  com- 
mutation of  rations  to  Union  soldiers  held  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  the 
3d  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  extending  the  provisions  of  that 
joint  resolution  to  the  heirs  of  such  deceased  soldiers,  2,870  certificates 
have  been  received  and  paid  since  my  last  report,  amounting  to  134,056, 
and  making  the  total  number  of  these  claims  now  paid  4,944,  amountmg 
to  $250,503  25. 

Under  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  for  the  payment,  in  certain  cases,  of 
claims  for  subsistence  supplies  taken  and  used  by  the  army,  5,386  claims 
have  been  received,  amounting  to  $2,918,337  57 ;  of  this  number  845 
claims,  amounting  to  $249,955  79,  have  been  recommend^  to  the  Third 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  settlement  to  the  amount  of  $196,929  14 ; 
and  3,545,  amounting  to  $2,088,373  79,  have  been  disallowed,  leaving 
996  claims,  amounting  to  $633,034  64,  still  awaiting  decision. 

The  officers  of  the  subsistence  department  have  during  the  year  per- 
formed their  duty  with  their  accustomed  efficiency  and  success,  resulting 
in  providing  the  troops  at  all  times,  and  at  nearly  300  stiitions,  with  a 

sufdcient  supply  of  commissary  stores  of  satisfactory  quality. 

•  ••••••••• 

The  number  of  officers  of  the  army  who  have  rendered  accounts  to  this 
office  for  some  portion  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  823,  the  number  of  money 
accounts  rendered  by  them  having  been  4,346 ;  returns  of  provisions, 
4,073;  and  returns  of  commissary  property,  (scales,  measures,  &c.,)  4,083; 
making  a  total  of  12,502  accounts,  of  which  12,215  have  been  examined 
and  transmitted  to  the  Third  Auditor. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  remained  in  service  but  two 
commissaries  of  subsistence  of  volunteers,  (captains,)  Brevet  Brigadier 
Greneral  George  W.  Balloch  and  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  C.  Beman, 
valuable  officers,  who  have  recently  been  honorably  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, though  remaining,  a«  heretofore,  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands. 

The  number  of  clerks  at  present  authorized  to  be  employed  is  forty, 
and  until  the  examination  of  the  claims  required  by  section  3  of  the  act 
of  July  4, 1864,  to  be  made  by  the  Cominissary  General  of  Subsistence, 
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shall  be  completed,  a  reduction  of  the  number  cannot  be  made  without 
detriment  to  that  branch  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

Proper  measures  have  been  adopted,  under  your  orders  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1806,  abol- 
ishing the  office  of  sutler  in  the  army  at  military  posts,  so  far  as  to  pro- 
vide for  furnishing,  to  be  sold  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  cost  prices, 
for  cash,  such  articles  of  gi-oceries  as  have  been  designated  by  the  inspect- 
ors general  of  the  army  to  be  so  supplied. 

As  very  great  benefit  to  the  public  service  would  unquestionably  result 
therefrom,  I  respectfully  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  annual 
report  that  it  may  be  recommended  to  Congress  to  authorize  the  appoint-^ 
ment  of  assistant  commissaiies  of  subsistence  from  lieutenants  of  the' 
line  of  the  army,  and  also  the  appointment  of  i>ost  commissary  sergeants. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  EATON, 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistence. 

General  J.  M.  Sghofield, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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War  Department,  Surgeon  Generax's  Office, 

Washington^  D.  C,  Octoher  20, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  finances 
and  general  transactions  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  for  tiie 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1868 : 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  funds  of  the  medical  and  hospital  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18G8,  consisted  of  a 

balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1807 (2, 909, 614  08 

la  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers 72, 526  25 

Appropriation  for  the  service  of  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1868,  per  act  approved  March  2, 1867 90, 000  00 

Amount  derived  from  sales  of  medical  and  hospital  prop- 
erty   155, 326  83 

Recovered  for  stores  lost  in  transportation 462  90 

Received  for  board  of  officers  in  hospitals 1, 945  03 

Refundment  of  expenditures  made  on  account  of  the  quar- 
termasters' department 601  %^ 

From  all  other  sources 23  53 


3, 230, 400  47 


The  disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year  were — 

Per  payment  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  July  1, 1867,  •  $1, 017, 082  46 
For  current  expenses,  viz : 

For  medicrJ  and  hospital  supplies $250, 051  64 

For  pay  of  private  physicians 11, 828  69 

For  pay  of  hospital  employes 12, 714  67 

For  care  of  sick  soldiers  in  private  hos- 
pitals   460  47 

*  Of  this  amount  |9]2,427  60  iivas  merely  iraDsferred  to  ilie  appropriation  for  discharged 
•oldiers,  and  not  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  subscquenUy  carriea  to  the  surplas  fund. 
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♦For  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  and  sea- 
men.        $15, 742  00 

For  expenses  of  purveying  depots 103, 466  41 

Miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  medical 
department,  including  clerks  of  medical 
directors,  expenses  of  medical  boards, 

k  and  disbursements  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office,  for  the  library  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's   office,  and   the  army 

medical  museum 43, 215  56 

$437, 469  34 

Turned  into  the  treasury  as  tax  on  salaries  paid 2, 056  47 

Transferred  to  the  pay  department,  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ing contract  surgeons 300, 000  00 

Total  disbursed 1, 756, 608  27 

Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1868 ...  $1, 327, 644  48 
Balance  in  tiie  hands  of  disbursing  officers      146, 147  72 

1, 473,  792  20 

3, 230, 400  47 


At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  epidemic  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
prevailed  among  the  troops  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  a  very 
fall  and  exhaustive  report  of  which  was  published  for  the  information  of 
medical  officers  of  the  army  in  Circular  No.  1,  War  Department,  Surgeon 
General's  office,  June  10^  1868.  To  this  date  there  has  been  no  well- 
authenticated  case  of  epidemic  cholera  or  of  yellow  fever  reported  as 
occurring  among  troops  in  the  present  year. 

The  monthly  repoi-ts  of  sick  and  wounded  for  the  fiscal  year  termi- 
nating June  30, 1868,  received  in  the  division  of  records  of  this  office  to 
this  date,  represent  an  average  mean  strength  of  45,257  white,  and  4,774 
colored  troops. 

For  the  white  troops^  the  total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  reported 
under  treatment  was  131,581,  or  2,908  per  1,000  of  strength — ^nearly 
three  entries  on  the  sick  report  during  the  year  for  each  man.  Of  this 
number  of  cases,  118,925  were  for  disease  alone,  and  12,656  for  wounds, 
accidents,  and  injuries ;  being  2,628  per  1,000  of  strength  for  disease, 
and  280  per  1,000  of  strength  for  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries.  The 
average  number  constantly  on  sick  report  was  2,852,  of  whom  2,510  were 
sick  and  342  wounded,  or  55  per  1,000  constantly  under  treatment  for 
disease,  and  8  per  1,000  for  wounds  and  injuries.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  reported  was  1,353,  of  which  1,175  were  from 
disease,  and  178  for  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries :  being  at  the  rate 
of  26  deaths  from  disease  and  4  from  wounds  to  each  1,000  of  strength. 
Of  the  deaths  from  disease,  427  were  from  yellow  fever,  139  from  cholera, 
and  609^  or  13  deaths  per  1,000  of  strength,  from  all  other  diseases.  The 
X)roportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  cases  treated  was  1  death  to  97 
cases. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  white  soldiers,  or  22  -per  1,000  of 
strength,  were  discharged  upon  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

For  the  colored  troops^  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  treated 
was  14,616 ;  being  at  the  rate  of  3,061  per  1,000  of  strength,  or  three 

*  Famished  daring  the  year  154  arms,  172  legs,  6  hands,  7  feet,  other  apparatus  38. 
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cases  of  sickness  for  eacli  man.  Of  this  number,  13,550  were  for  dis- 
ease; being  2,838  per  1,000  of  strength;  1,066  were  for  wounds,  acci- 
dents, and  iiy  uries ;  being  223  per  1,000.  The  average  number  constantly 
on  sick  report  was  283,  of  whom  248  were  sick  and  35  wounded ;  being 
at  the  rate  of  52  per  1,000  constantly  under  treatment  for  disease,  and  7 
per  1,000  for  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries.  i 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  was  268,  of  which  242  were  from 
disease,  26  from  wounds  and  injuries ;  being  at  the  rate  of  51  deaths  per 
1,000  of  strength  from  disease,  and  5  per  1,000  from  wounds.  Of  tho 
deaths  from  disease,  25  were  from  yellow  fever,  89  from  cholera ;  leav- 
ing 128,  or  27  per  1,000  of  strength,  from  all  other  diseases.  The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  cases  treated  was  1  death  to  55 
ca$es. 

Nmety  colored  soldiers,  or  19  per  1,000  of  strength,  were  dischai'ged  on 
suigeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

Daring  the  year,  the  records  filed  in  the  record  and  pension  division 
of  tMs  office  have  been  searched,  and  such  official  information  relative 
to  deaths,  discharges^  and  treatment  as  they  contain  has  been  furnished 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Pension  Bui'eau,  in  16,786  cases ;  Adju- 
tant General  United  States  army,  in  15,582  cases ;  Paymaster  General 
United  States  army,  in  473  cases  ;  and  in  1,929  cases  to  other  authorized 
inquirers,  making  a  total  of  34,770. 

In  the  division  of  surgical  records  the  histories  of  74,954  cases  of 
wounds  and  injuries  have  been  transcribed,  chiefly  from  field  reports, 
hospital  case  books,  and  registers  of  1861  and  1862  and  the  earlier  pait 
of  1863. 

The  records  of  the  office  in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  head,  face,  neck, 
thorax,  abdomen,  spine,  and  pelvis  have  been  classified  and  studied 
Illustrative  cases  have  been  selected  and  written  out  in  minute  detail, 
while  numerical  tables  have  been  prepared,  exhibiting  the  progress  and 
results  of  the  difierent  classes  of  injuries  to  which  these  individual  ex- 
amples belong.  To  illustrate  these  injuries,  for  future  publication,  there 
have  been  completed  during  the  year  eignt  chromo-lithographs,  eight 
lithographs,  and  three  diagrams.  There  have  also  been  prepared  during 
the  year  122  wood-cuts,  to  be  intercalated  in  the  text  descriptive  of  the 
various  classes  of  injuries  and  operations.  Five  hundred  pages  of  man- 
uscript are  in  readiness  for  the  printer,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  sta- 
tistical material  is  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that  it  can  be  made 
ready  for  the  press  at  a  few  weeks'  notice.  To  make  the  publications  of 
this  office  as  valuable  as  possible,  in  relation  to  the  results  of  the  major 
siu-gical  ii\juries  and  operations,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  excisions 
of  the  larger  joints  and  other  operations  embraced  under  the  general 
designation  of  conservative  surgery,  much  time  and  labor  have  been 
expended  in  tracing  the  ultimate  histories  of  patients  who  have  under- 
gone such  mutilations.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  a  very  satisfac- 
tory degree,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  examining  surgeons  of  the 
Pension  Bureau,  of  the  surgeons  general  and  adjutants  general  of  the 
several  States,  of  retired  volunteer  medical  officers,  and  of  private  phy- 
sicians. Besides  the  digestion  and  tabulation  of  the  surgical  data  per- 
taining to  the  late  war,  there  ha\ife  been  received  and  consolidated  699 
quarterly  reports  of  post  hospitals,  34  reports  of  the  examination  of  men 
who,  having  been  wounded,  presented  themselves  for  re-enlistment  at 
recruiting  stations,  and  32  special  reports  of  surgical  operations. 

The  anny  medical  museum  continues  to  increase  in  value  and  useful- 
ness. During  the  year  673  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  sui'gical 
section,  121  to  the  medical  section,  202  to  the  section  of  comparative  anat- 

30  Ab      ^ 
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tomy,  687  specimens  and  114  photographic  negatives  of  microscopical 
specimens  to  the  microscopical  section.  An  automatical  section  of  163 
specimens  has  been  formed,  and  is  rendered  of  especial  interest  by  the 
large  proportion  of  tyi)ical  crania  of  the  North  American  aborigines  which 
it  contains.  A  collection  of  187  specimens  of  Indian  weapons  and  uten- 
sils has  also  been  added.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  discarded  specimens, 
the  histories  of  which  could  not  be  found  at  the  period  of  publication  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  surgical  section,  have  been  identified  and  restored 
to  the  collection.  For  purposes  of  exchange  with  other  museums  or  with 
learned  societies,  either  for  specimens  or  publications,  4,472  photographs, 
illustrative  of  injuries  and  operations,  have  been  printed.  There  were 
during  the  year  14,448  visitors  to  the  museum,  including  many  military 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

On  the  30th  of  September  there  were  289  garrisoned  posts  in  the 
various  military  departments,  besides  an  almost  equal  number  of  detach- 
ments on  temporary  duty  throughout  the  south,  and  on  expeditions,  or 
protecting  the  lines  of  travel  on  the  plains,  requiring  medical  attendance. 
The  number  of  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  being  altogether  inad- 
equate to  meet  this  demand,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  contract 
])hysicians,  especially  at  the  south,  where  but  few  of  the  resident  physi- 
cians could  take  the  oath  neceassuy  to  their  payment,  and  the  fees  for 
attendance  in  individual  cases  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  contract 
rates.  The  number  of  physicians  so  employed  upon  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber was  282,  at  rates  of  compensation  varying  from  (45  to  $1 25x>ermonth; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  these  will  be  dispensed  with  so  soon  as  the  troops 
are  concentrated  in  winter  quarters,  and  the  condition  of  public  affairs 
will  admit  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  numerous  small  garrisons  through- 
out the  States  recently  in  rebellion. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  three  surgeons  and  two  assist- 
ant surgeons  have  died,  eight  assistant  surgeons  have  resigned,  two 
assistant  surgeons  have  been  dismissed,  and  one  assistant  surgeon  cash- 
iered— ^total,  16. 

A  medical  board,  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment 
as  assistant  surgeons  United  States  army,  and  of  assistant  surgeons  for 
promotion,  is  now  in  session  in  New  York  city. 

There  are  now  49  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgeon. 
Most  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  K.  BAKNES, 
Surgeon  Oeneral  U.  8.  Army. 

Hon.  John  M.  Schofielb, 

Secretary  of  War. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  PAYMASTEE  GEmSEAL. 

Paymaster  General's  Office, 

WashingUmj  October  20, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  official  transactions 
of  the  pay  department  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868. 

The  tabular  statements  herewith  transmitted  give  all  the  details,  from 
which  is  condensed  the  following  summary  exhibit : 

Balance  in  hands  of  paymasters,  and  Unissued  requisitions 
in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
(July  1, 1867) $7, 840, 059  85 

Eeceived  from  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year SS^  411, 163  33 
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Received  by  paymasters  from  other  sources  exclusive  of 
siuns  transferred  among  themselves (435, 512  39 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 66, 687, 635  57 

Accounted  for  as  follows : 

Disbursements  to  the  regular  army $17, 803, 968  53 

Disbm^ements  to  the  Military  Academy 169, 199  04 

Disbursements  to  volunteers 42, 696, 444  08 

Total  disbursements 60, 669, 611  65 

Amount  refunded  to  treasury 35, 574  06 

Balance  in  hands  of  paymasters  June  30, 1868 5, 982, 449  86 

Total 66,687,635  57 


This  large  sum  of  $60,669,611  65,  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year, 
comprises  the  regular  payments  to  troops  in  service ;  the  final  payments 
to  volunteer  troops  disbanded  during  the  year ;  the  payment  of  bounties 
and  arrears  of  pay  to  living  white  claimants,  made  through  the  "  division 
of  referred  claims''  of  this  office  direct ;  and  the  dues  to  heirs  of  deceased 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  colored  claimants,  made  upon  treasury  cer- 
tificates^ issued  on  their  adjustment  by  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas 
nry,asiollows: 

To  troops  in  service $18,270,677  82 

To  troops  mustered  out 2,198,994  13 

To  treasury  certificates 15,868,781  92 

To  referred  claims 24,331,157  78 

Total 60,669,611  65 


At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  were  in  this  department 
60  paymasters  of  the  regular  army,  and  21  additional  paymasters,  these 
latter  necessarily  retained  to  meet  the  large  payments  of  bounties,  &c., 
to  discharged  volunteers.  There  is  now  one  vacancy  in  the  regular  estab- 
lishment, made  by  the  negative  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  a 
nominee.  There  have  been  honorably  mustered  out  three  of  the  additional 
paymasters,  their  services  being  no  longer  required,  so  that  the  total  of 
both  classes,  which  at  last  report  was  81,  is  now  reduced  to  77,  viz.,  reg- 
ular paymasters,  59  5  additional  paymasters,  18. 

Of  this  latter  class  eight  are  still  on  duty  in  the  "division  of  referred 
claims,"  nine  are  serving  in  the  geographicfd  pay  districts  throughout  the 
country  to  meet  the  large  payment  on  treasury  certificates,  and  one  is 
on  duty  as  disbursing  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

It  is  expected  by  the  first  of  January  next  the  bounty  and  other  vol- 
unteer claims  pending  will  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  justify  the  discharge 
of  at  least  one-haJf  the  remaining  force  of  additional  paymasters,  and 
still  others  thereaffear,  as  the  issue  of  treasury  certificates  shall  diminish, 
till,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  all  of  that  class  of  temporary  officers  may 
be  discharged. 

The  permanent  force  of  60  paymasters,  with  the  present  strength  of 
the  army  scattered,  as  it  is,  in  small  garrisons  and  guards  over  the  entire 
extent  of  our  vast  possessioiis,  very  many  of  them  at  points  difficulty 
tedious,  and  dangerous  of  approach,  coidd  not  with  safety  be  reduced. 
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Indeed,  a  material  reduction  of  the  army,  without  a  corresponding  redac- 
tion of  the  number  of  military  stations  in  the  Indian  country,  would  not 
justify  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  number  of  paymasters.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  derived  from  official  sources,  and  not  generally  under- 
stood or  imagined  by  the  best  informed  public  men,  that  on  the  30th  of 
September  last  there  were  289  military  posts  garrisoned  by  the  army, 
besides  almost  a  like  number  of  detached  guards  temporarily  serving  at 
other  points  in  the  southern  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Imes 
of  travel  on  the  western  plains. 

The  periodical  payments  to  the  army  have  been  made  with  uninter- 
rupted regularity,  except  in  those  instances  where  insux>erable  obstacles 
have  made  it  impracticable.  The  very  remote  and  almost  inaccessible 
localities  of  some  stations,  penetrating  far  into  the  Indian  territories  on 
both  slopes  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  from  the  British  possessions  on  the 
north  (including  the  new  purchase  beyond  the  British  lines)  down  to 
and  embracing  Arizona  on  the  extreme  southern  border,  make  it  next  to 
impossible  to  pay  these  with  entire  regularity,  for  the  want  of  travelUug 
facilities  other  than  by  slow  and  tedious  stages,  with  military  escorts, 
and  wagons  carrying  the  needed  supplies  for  the  journey. 

These  few  irregularities  do  not  cause  material  inconvenience  to  the 
troops,  or,  it  is  believed,  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  service  in  any 
respect,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary.  They  are  unavoidable 
and  without  advisable  remedy.  The  only  possible  means  of  averting 
them  are  two,  viz :  First,  to  increase  the  number  of  paymasters  so  as  to 
double  them  on  the  difficult  routes,  that  whilst  one  shall  be  returning 
from  a  payment  another  shall  be  on  the  way  to  make  the  succeeding  pay- 
ment. These  tours  of  travel,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  some  instances 
consume  from  4:0  to  70  days  to  make  the  round  trip,  rendering  it  obvious 
that  one  paymaster  cannot  repeat  the  trip  every  two  months.  Such  an 
increase  of  paymasters  I  cannot  reconmiend,  feeling  fully  satisfied,  from 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  end  would  not 
justify  the  means ;  the  advantages,  doubtful  at  best,  would  not  be  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  increas^  expenses. 

The  second  way  of  averting  the  irregularities  in  question  would  be  by 
deposits  of  funds  at  the  remote  stations  sufficient  to  meet  the  payments 
four  and  six  months  in  advance  of  their  maturity,  with  an  officer  at  each 
post  authorized  to  pay  the  garrison  after  each  muster.  To  this  latter 
plan  there  are  the  gravest  objections : 

1.  The  law  prohibits  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the  authorized 
depositories,  except  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  become  due  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  and  only  in  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  meet  those  dues, 
and  no  more. — (Vide  act  of  June  14, 1866.) 

2.  If  that  law  were  not  in  force,  it  is  not  presumed  that  the  condition 
of  the  public  finances  would  authorize  or  enable  the  treasury  to  respond 
to  requisitions  anticipating  the  pay  of  the  army  for  months  before  its 
maturity. 

3.  If  the  law  interposed  no  barrier,  and  the  treasury  could  supply  the 
funds  half-yearly  in  advance,  it  is  submitted  that  to  hazard  large  depos- 
its of  money  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  at  the  small  and  much  exposed 
frontier  stations  would  be  injudicious,  because  greatly  exposing  the  safety 
of  the  public  treasure. 

By  the  present*  system  the  paymasters,  as  a  general  rule,  are  stationed 
near  the  public  depositories,  and  are  sent  out  thence  to  pay  remote  sta- 
tions, each,  under  the  requirements  of  the  law,  carrying  with  him  just 
sufficient  frinds  to  cover  the  payments  to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 
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Their  payments  finished,  they  Fetom  to  their  stations,  ready  to  repeat 
the  duty  with  a  new  enipply, 

I  have  adverted  to  this  subject  not  alone  to  explain  why  very  remote 
garrisons  cannot  be  regularly  and  promptly  paid  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations,  but  also  to  answer  suggestions  &om  time  to 
time  urged  in  and  out  of  Congress  looking  to  the  monthly  payment  of  the 
;rmy,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  restoration  of  the  long- 
exploded  system  of  regimental,  battalion,  post,  or  company  paymasters. 

What  I  have  already  said  I  trust  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
practicability of  such  a  plan  in  our  service,  which,  unlike  any  other  ser- 
vice in  Christendom,  scarce  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  finds  a  full  regiment, 
and  very  rarely  a  full  battalion  of  any  regiment,  serving  together  in  a 
body. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  demonstrable,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  that  no 
system  can  be  devised  which,  equal  to  the  present  one,  can  be  made  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  prompt  payment,  the  safety  of  the  public 
Bioney,  and  an  accurate  and  prompt  accountabiUtj",  with  the  least  possi- 
ble liability  to  embezzlement  or  corrupt  defalcation. 

A  review,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  of  the  statistics  of  the  war  of 
1812,  under  the  system  of  regimental  and  battalion  paymasters,  with 
those  of  the  Mexican  war,  of  about  the  same  duration  and  near  the  same 
cost  as  to  army  pay,  under  the  sj'stem  now  in  practice,  will  set  at  rest 
all  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Then,  too,  witness  the 
woBderful  success  of  this  department,  tried  by  the  straining  tests  of  the 
great  war  of  the  rebellion.  All  the  varied  experience  of  the  past,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  most  conclusively  establishes  the  greatly  superior  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  safety  of  the  existing  plan  and  practice  of  the 
department  in  our  i)eculiar  service. 

The  author  and  father  of  the  present  organization  of  the  department 
'  nd  the  arrangement  of  its  duties,  giving  to  pajTuasters  the  field  grade 
f  major,  and  making  it  an  independent  staff  coq)s,  was  that  highly  dis- 
nnguished  artillery  officer  of  the  war  of  1812,  afterwards  for  more  than 
30  years,  to  the  time  Of  his  decease,  in  1854,  the  Paymaster  General  of 
the  army,  Msyor  General  Nathan  Towson. 

Of  that  gallant,  conscientious,  and  excellent  officer  it  is  well  known 
to  those  who  had  his  confidence,  that  not  all  the  many  honors  derived 
fix)m  his  brilliant  career  in  the  fighting  ser^ice  of  the  war  were,  in  his 
later  years,  half  so  fondly  cherished  by  himself  as  the  triumphant  and 
very  remarkable  working  results  of  the  pay  establishment  which  he  had 
devised  and  organized.  His  scheme  was  not  adopted  without  difficulty. 
It  met  with  the  stoutest  opposition  in  the  army  and  in  Congress,  as  use- 
lessly grand  and  extravagant  and  radically  invasive,  abrogating  at  one 
blow  a  time-honored  usage  that  had  obtained  in  our  armies  from  our 
earliest  existence  as  a  nation.  Fortunately  for  the  service.  General  Tow- 
Bon's  logic,  with  his  great  personal  intlucnce,  prevailed.  The  theory 
upon  which  he  constructed  his  plan  was,  that  to  make  the  pay  depart- 
inent  a  distinct,  independent  machine,  detached  from  all  other  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  and  controlled  by  one  head,  would  give  it  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  while  to  elevate  its  officei*s  to  the  grade  and  consideration 
of  field  officers  would  secure  to  it  men  of  mature  years  and  established 
character  for  integrity  and  business  fitness,  whose  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  commissions  would  be  proof  against  the  temptations  which 
^ere  so  apt  to  seduce  young  officers  of  the  junior  grades,  leading  them, 
in  80  many  instances,  to  a  criminal  inisapplication  of  the  riinds  intrusted 
to  their  care. 
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That  General  Towson's  argaments  were  sound  phUosopliy,  and  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  signal  success  of  his  scheme,  it  is  only 
ne^cessary  to  cite  a  few  brief  extracts  from  his  official  reports  in  after 
years. 

In  his  annual  report  of  1835,  addressed  to  Secretary  Lewis  Cass,  he 
says: 

It  18  DOW  fifteen  jears  Rince  the  United  Stdtes  has  sustained  any  loss  hy  the  transactions 
of  this  department,  in  which  time  nineteen  and  one-half  millions  of  doUars  have  been  dis- 
bursed by  it  in  small  sums ;  the  accountabiiitj  may  therefore  be  considered  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be  made,  and  1  have  nothing  to  ask  for  or  recommend  on  that  subject. 

Again :  In  an  official  letter  dated  April  29, 1839,  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary Poinsett,  in  answer  to  a  call  for  the  information,  after  a  labored 
investigation,  General  Towson  submits  to  the  Secretary,  with  his  answer, 
a  tabular  statement  showing,  among  other  interesting  matters,  the  fol- 
lowing striking  facts  in  the  history  of  army  payments: 

First,  From  1808  to  1811,  before  the  war,  the  average  annual  loss  by  the  defalcation  ot 
regimental  and  battalion  paymasters  amounted  to  1.58  per  centum  on  the  amount  disbursed, 
and  the  average  annual  expenses  for  paying  the  army  to  3.10  per  centum. 

Second,  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  1S16,  under  the  same  system,  these  averages 
were :  Defalcations,  2.98  per  cent ;  and  the  expenses,  4.36. 

Third.  From  the  date  of  the  reorganization,  in  1821,  on  the  new  plan,  (the  present  one,) 
to  18:^,  the  average  defalcations  were  ^-100--little  more,  it  will  be  perceived,  than  the  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  which  was  finally  paid  into  the  treasury ;  expenses  for  the  same  period, 

dim  I  t). 

Tourth,  From  1825,  after  the  new  system  had  been  well  established,  noi  one  dollar  of  it" 
falcation,  and  the  total  average  expenses  reduced  to  1^  per  cent. 

Then  again :  From  General  Towson's  annual  report  of  1849,  addressed 
to  Secretory  Crawford,  in  which  are  reviewed  the  entire  transactions 
of  the  pay  department  through  the  Mexican  war,  I  make  the  following 
extract : 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  (|2,100)  deficit  in  money,  received  by  Paymaster  Singer, 
at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  in  boxes,  which  were  not  opened  until  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fd,  con- 
stitutes the  only  charge  made  by  officers  of  this  department  for  loss  by  misconduct,  accident, 
robbery,  or  capture,  pending  the  entiie  war  with  Mexico,  during  which  they  expended  near 
1*24,000,000,  the  greater  part  in  the  enemy's  country.  To  this  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  add 
that  not  one  dollar  will  be  lost  by  defalcation. 

And  finally,  in  connection  with  this  important  subject,  I  beg  to  refer 
to  statements  in  my  own  annual  reports  of  1865  and  1866,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1861  to  the  dates  of  those  reports,  embracing  the 
inunense  war  disbursements  of  the  department,  the  total  of  losses  and 
expenses  of  every  kind,  including  defalcations,  captures,  accidents,  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  paymasters  and  their  clerks,  fell  short  of  three- 
fourths  of  one  i>er  centum  on  the  amount  disbursed. 

Surely  these  facts  afford  me  the  amplest  justification  now  to  adopt, 
as  my  own,  the  language  of  Greneral  Towson  to  General  Cass  in  1835: 
'^The  accountability  may  therefore  be  considered  as  perl'ect  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  I  have  nothing  to  ask  for  or  recommend  on  the  subject 

I  am  able  again  to  report  the  satisfactory  assurance  of  last  year,  that 
there  has  occurred  no  serious  failure  or  omission  in  the  performance  oi 
the  laborious  duties  devolving  on  the  officers  of  this  department  They 
are  entitled  generally  to  high  commendation  for  their  energy,  zeal,  and 
probity. 

The  clerical  force  of  this  bureau,  exclusive  of  the  paymasters'  clerks 
serving  with  the  officers  attached  to  the  "  division  of  referred  claims," 
numbered  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  124  clerks,  since  which, 
at  various  dates  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were  51)  discharged. 
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because,  by  reason  of  the  redaced  demand,  their  services  were  no  longer 
necessary,  leaving  the  lawful  complement  of  65,  as  follows : 

1  chief  clerk,  at  $2,000 $2,000 

4  clerks  of  class  4,  at  $1,800 7,200 

4clerks  of  class  3,  at  $1,600 6,400 

26  clerks  of  cla«s  2,  at  $1,400 36,400 

30  clerks  of  class  1,  at  $1,200 36,000 

65  clerks  in  alL                            Total  cost 88,000 


After  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  feel  constrained  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and  of  justice  to  the  more  intelligent,  faith- 
ful, and  indus^ous  of  the  clerks,  respectfully  to  urge  a  reorganization  of 
the  clerical  force  of  this  bureau  in  a  manner  to  insure  a  greater  efficiency 
and  responsibility  without  any  augmentation  of  the  cost.  The  same  pro- 
cess will  besides  secure  generally  to  the  clerks  an  enhanced  rate  of  com- 
pensation in  a  greater  degree  commensurate  with  the  present  extravagant 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  do  away  with  the  continued  yearly 
petitions  for  a  temporary  increase  of  pay.  Tlie  proposition  is  to  reduce 
the  force  by  cutting  off  ei^ht  of  the  least  valuable  clerks,  and  imposing 
their  duties  upon  the  remaining  numl>er,  who,  by  tlieir  greater  qualifi- 
cations and  the  stimulus  of  additional  compensation  and  gradual  promo- 
tion, may  more  accurately  and  satisfactorily  absorb  all  the  duties  of  the 
bureau.    The  following  is  the  i)lan  of  reorganization  submitted,  viz : 

1  chief  clerk,  at  $2,200 $2,200 

5  di\'ision clerks, at$2.000 10,000 

4  clerks  of  class  4,  at  $1,800 7,200 

20  clerks  of  class  3,  at  $  1,600 32,000 

21  clerks  of  class  2,  at  $1,400 29,400 

6  clerks  of  class  1,  at  $1,200 7,200 

57  clerks  in  aU.  '       Total 88,000 


I  repeat  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  this  proposed  reorganization 
will  be  attended  with  manifold  benefits  to  the  government  business,  as 
well  as  to  the  government  employes  pertaining  to  this  bureau.  I  there- 
fore most  respectfully  request  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  Congress  with 
your  approval  and  recommendation. 

EECONSTRTTCTION  DISBTTBSEMENTS. 

As  it  is  confidently  apprehended  that  this  branch  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  me  will  be  soon  ended,  I  present  below,  for  your  information  and  the 
information  of  Congress  and  the  public,  a  tabular  statement  showing 
from  the  beginning,  April  10, 1867,  (the  date  I  assumed  the  charge,)  up 
to  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  the  several  appropriations,  the  apportion- 
ment of  each  to  the  respective  districts,  the  amount  received  itom  the 
treasuiy  and  from  fines  and  refondments  oy  each  district,  and  the  respec- 
tive disbursements  and  available  balances  in  each. 
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Statement  showing  the  appropriations  and  disbursements  for  reconstruction. 


iBt  district. 

2ddbtrict 

3d  district 

4th  district 

5tb  district 

Total 

Appropriation  of  Mar.  30,  18(77 
Appropriation  of  Jnly  19,  1867 
Appropriation  of  Feb.  13,  18i:d 
Appropriation  of  Jnno  3,  1)^S 
AppropriaUon  of  July  25,  18G8 

169,444  45 

130.000  00 

50,000  00 

969.444  44 
225.099  21 
110,000  00 

$97.322  33 
78,114  79 
97.000  00 
87,701  55 
15,000  00 

$97.323  22 
367.613  55 
150,000  00 

$166,666  67 
199,173  45 
250^000  00 

$500.000  00 

1,000,000  00 

€57.000  00 

87,70155 

99.000  00 

143,898  25 

138.200  00 

125,000  00 

510,098  35 

Total  appropriation 

Balance  in  treasary 

348.444  45 
74,000  00 

547.441  90 
142,898  35 

375,038  56 
15,000  00 

743,034  77 
51,533  78 

740.840  12 
93,948  73 

2,754.799  PC 
377.380  76 

1 

Received  from  treasury 

Reccrlvcd  from  tinea  and  re* 
iyindin<^nt4T.....T.^T.-r  ...t.T 

274,444  45 
599  99 

404.543  65 
8.640  36 

360,038  56 
1.813  80 

691.500  99 
168  83 

646,891  39 
34  60 

3,377.419  « 
11.45757 

i  ooM profit 

Total  reoeioti. ............ 

275,044  44 

413  384  01  1361.852  36 

691.669  81 

646.935  99 

Plabnrflements  for  reconftmc- 
tion  exTiensea ............... 

260,980  63 
200  64 

361,86217 
61185 

320^79  04 
268  94 

683,060  05 
523  26 

634,632  93 
1,353  44 

3,261^15  03 

DUbnrsementi  on  aocoant  of 
internal    reyenne  tax    ool- 
lected 

2.857,13 

Total  dlilranements 

261,181  47 

362,474  03 

331,147  98  j    683,583  31 

635.885  37 

3.SG4.373  15 

TljtlA.nrA In  treamrr ....r.-,... 

74.000  00 
4,265  37 

143,898  25 
4,601  SO 

15.000  00 
5,009  48 

51.533  78 
6.533  78 

93,948  73 
13.948  63 

377,380  76 

Dne  internal  revenue  depart- 
ment for  tax  collected 

34 ,358  78 

Balance  subject  to  requMtion. . 
Balance  In  hands  of  paymaMters 

69.734  63 
13,863  97 

138,296  75 
50.909  99 

9.990  53 
40,704  38 

45.000  OD 
8,086  50 

80,000  10 
11.040  62 

343.nesoo 

134  604  46 

Total    amount    available 
October  3.  1808 

83,597  60 

189,206  74 

50.694  90 

53,086  50 

91,040  73 

467,636  46 

It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that,  by  the  latest  returns 
up  to  a  very  recent  date,  (Oct.  3,)  there  still  remained  unexpended  bal- 
ances in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  five  district  paymasters,  besides  con- 
siderable remaiuders  of  the  api>ropriatioiis  subject  to  requisition,  but  not 
yet  drawn  from  the  treasury^  though  available,  if  necessary,  amounting 
in  all,  to  84G7,G2G  40.  Tins  siiiu,  accoixling  to  present  ad\ices,  it  is 
believed  will  cover  all  the  future  expenses  peilaining  to  this  department 
likely  to  bo  incurred  in  caiTyiiig  out  the  reconstruction  laws.  But  inas- 
much as  the  appi'opriation  acts  of  the  present  Congiess  have  in  terms 
fixed  the  distribution,  specifying  the  amount  to  go  to  each  district,  and 
as  some  of  the  districts  will  manifestly  not  require  the  entire  of  their 
quota,  whilst  others  will  demand  sums  greater  than  their  respective 
apportionments,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  Congress  may  be  aske<l  to  vest  m 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to  make  needed  transfers  from 
those  districts  having  an  excess  of  the  fund  to  those  which  may  be  short 
of  the  required  amount. 

In  the  districts  which  have  been  discontinued,  the  paymasters  are 
still  occupied  in  settling  unpaid  arrears  and  closing  their  accounts. 

ADDITIONAL  BOUNTIES. 

Tlie  subject  of  these  bounty  settlements  is  one  of  such  wide-spread 
interest  that  I  deem  it  proper  for  the  general  information  to  lay  before 
you  their  highly  satisfactory  condition,  as  contained  in  the  oflQcial  rejwrt 
of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  referred  claims,  who  is  specially  charged 
with  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  all  bounty  claims  due  and  properly 
ixiferablc  to  this  department  for  settlement.  The  following  statements 
of  that  report,  besides  the  work  of  the  division  for  the  fiscal  year  endug 
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Jnne  30  last,  embrace  a  sammary  of  its  labors  from  July,  1866,  to  tho 
date  of  the  rexK>rt,  (the  17th  instant,)  viz: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  of  these 

bounty  claims  on  hand  unsettled 175, 312 

Filed  during  the  fiscal  year 195, 191 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 370, 603 

Number  examined  and  paid  during  the  fiscal  year    241, 992 

Number  examined  and  disallowed 19, 407 

261, 399 


Still  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 109, 104 


1^ 


Amount  disbursed  in  payment  of  these  claims  during  the 
fiscal  year $23,649,157  78 


As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  in  consequence  of  various  unavoid- 
able impediments  therein  explained,  through  the  law  granting  the  extra 
bounties  passed  July  28, 1866,  the  division  was  unable  to  enter  upon 
their  examination  for  payment  till  the  succeeding  January,  1867.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  less  than  one  year  and  ten  months  since  the  work  of 
payment  began. 

The  actual  number  of  claims  filed  from  the  beginning  to  the 

17th  instant,  (three  days  ago,)  is 435, 199 

Whole  number  paid 387, 091 

Whole  number  rejected 32, 403 

419,494 

Bemaining  unsettled,  only 15, 705 


These  remaining  cases  have  been  examined,  and  of  them  8,047  are 
completed  and  resuly  for  instant  payment  on  the  receipt,  from  the  respec- 
tive claimants  or  their  attorneys,  of  the  necessary  signed  vouchers. 
There  are  still  awaiting  reports  from  the  Second  Auditor,  giving  required 
facts  from  the  rolls,  2,984  cases ;  and  awaiting  reports  from  the  Adjutant 
Creneral,  giving  needed  information  from  his  records,  4,674. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  for  the  additional  bounties  to  date  is 
$37,764,774  78. 

It  may  be  explained  here  that  the  additional  bounties  settled  and  paid 
diiect  through  the  division  of  referred  claims  constitute  but  a  part  of 
those  bounty  payments,  comprising  only  those  due  to  living  white  claim- 
ants whose  certificates  of  discharge  are  produced  as  evidence  of  their 
title  to  claim.  Those  of  white  claimants  who  allege  the  loss  of  their 
discharges,  and  all  due  to  colored  claimants,  and  to  heirs  of  deceased 
soldiers,  are  investigated  and  determined  by  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  treasury,  upon  whose  certificate  of  the  sum  due,  paymasters,  stii- 
tioned  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  country,  make  the  payments. 
The  aggregate  sum  disbursed  for  additional  bounties  since  July,  1866, 
somewhat  exceeds  $54,000,000.  The  sum  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  for 
vant  of  frill  returns  to  date  from  paymasters  of  their  disbursements  on 
treasury  certificates. 

The  report  of  the  division  chief  referred  to  demonstrates  the  most 
favorable  results  as  to  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  disbursements 
made  under  his  supervision.  He  computes,  in  labored  detail,  all  the 
expenses  of  his  division,  including  the  pay  and  allowances  of  its  officers^ 
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clerks,  messengers,  and  watchmen,  the  rent  of  offices,  and  all  other 
expenses,  and  shows  a  total  cost  of  less  than  five-sixths  of  one  per  centum, 
or  an  average  cost  per  claim  of  about  70  cents. 

A  more  flattering  exhibit  of  the  successful,  economical,  and  expeditious 
execution  of  a  difficult  public  trust  of  such  magnitude  is  not  easily 
imagined. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  repeat  here  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  my  last  annual  report  referring  to  this  special  subject, "  that 
there  has  not  beeii  ascertained  a  single  instance  of  delinquency  or  wrong 
on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  the  division,  nothing  in  the  whole  extent 
of  their  perplexing  labors  affecting  injuriously  the  rights  and  interests 
of  claimants  or  of  the  government.  The  services  of  all,  chief  and  sub- 
ordinates, iave  been  rendered  with  singular  fidelity  and  ability,  entitling 
them  to  the  highest  commendation." 

Very  many  fraudulent  bounty  claims  have  reached  this  office  through 
the  mails,  which  have  augmented  the  labors  of  the  division  by  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  scrutiny  and  vigilance  of  its  officers  and  its  clerks,  to 
prevent  impositions.  Not  a  few  of  these  cases,  presented  in  all  due  form, 
with  perjured  affidavit  and  genuine  original  discharge,  are  from  parties 
who  have  already  been  paid  the  additional  boimty,  and  who  have  ing^ 
iiiously  extracted,  or  otherwise  obliterated,  from  their  discharges  the 
paymasters'  endorsements  thereon  certifying  previous  payment.  Various 
other  criminal  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
a  second  payment  of  the  bounty ;  but  it  is  believed  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  cai^s  have  been  successfuL  None,  certaioly,  through  any  lapse  of 
this  department. 

These  fraudulent  applications  have  not  been  acknowledged  to  the 
applicants  or  their  attorneys,  but  are  held  here  for  such  action,  looking 
to  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  perpetrators,  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient. 

As  the  small  number  of  valid  bounty  claims  remaining  unsettled  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  short  time,  and  as  but  a  limited  few  are  likely  to  be 
hereafter  presented,  the  services  of  the  bounty  division,  in  its  present 
organization,  may.  in  a  few  weeks,  be  discontinued.  Concurring  in  the 
opinion  of  the  intelligent  and  highly  efficient  officer  who,  under  my  orders, 
has  so  long,  so  faithMly  and  ably  conducted  its  difficult  labors,  I  proi)ose 
to  abolish  the  division  at  an  early  day,  reserving  in  this  office,  to  close 
up  the  unfinished  business,  only  the  chief  and  one  of  his  subordinate 
paymasters  skilled  in  the  duties. 

I  shall  consequently,  at  the  proper  time,  submit  for  your  consideration 
a  recommendation  to  discharge,  by  honorable  muster-out,  seven  of  the 
eight  remaining  additional  paymasters  and  their  clerks  who  are  still 
engaged  in  the  examination  and  payment  of  bounty  claims,  to  take  effect 
the  first  of  January  next,  and  the  surrender  at  the  same  time  of  the 
building  on  E  street,  occupied  by  them  as  offices.  By  this  means  the 
expenses  of  the  department  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  voluminous  accumulation  of  books  of  registry,  of  files,  and  other 
records  pertaining  to  tU§  additional  bounties,,  including  the  retained 
duplicates  or  receipted  vouchers  of  paid  claimants,  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served at  this  office  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  that  they  may . 
be  readily  referred  to  for  future  information,  and  be  available  to  explain 
a]iy  question  that  may  arise  touching  the  subject  of  those  bounties. 

Finally,  I  regard  it  of  serious  importance  to  the  public  interest  that 
Congress  be  now  asked  to  fix  a  limit  of  time  beyond  which  no  additional 
bounty  claim  shall  be  received  and  entertained.  This  is  the  only  mea- 
sure which  can  be  effectual  to  put  a  stop  to  the  annoyance  and  waste  of 
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time  and  labor  indeflnitely  menacing  the  departments  through  the  per« 
sistent  efforts  of  dishonest  persons  to  obtain  the  bounties  upon  trumped- 
np  papers  devised  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  4th  of  March  next  as  the  date  to  be  fixed,  with  a  further  pro- 
vision that  then  all  unsettled  referred  claims  still  remaining  in  this  office 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Second  Auditor  for  the  final  action  of  the 
accomiting  officers,  to  whom  their  settlement  more  properly  belongs. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

B.  W.  BRICE, 

Paymaster  QeneniL 
— ^ 

EEPOET  OF  THE  CHIEP  OF  OEDNANCE. 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

October  19, 1808. 

Oenerai.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
principal  operations  of  the  oitlnance  department  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1868,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as  the 
interests  of  that  branch  of  the  military  service  seem  to  require. 

The  fiscal  resources  and  disbursements  of  the  department  during  the 
year  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Amount  of  appropriations  in  treasury  June  30, 1867. . .  $14, 430, 527  28 

Amount  in  government  depositories  to  the  credit  of 
disbiirsing  officers  on  same  date 340, 230  52 

Amount  of  appropriations  from  June  30, 1867,  to  June 
30, 180d,  including  the  fixed  annual  appropriations 
for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia 2, 019, 642  00 

Amount  rexjeived  since  June  30, 1867,  on  account  of 
damages  to  arms  in  hands  of  troops,  from  sales  of 
arms  to  officers,  and  condemned  stores,  and  from  all 
other  sources  not  before  mentioned 2, 330, 767  26 

Total 19, 121, 167  06 

Ampunt  of  expenditures  since  June  30, 1867 $3, 092, 002  15 

Amount  turned  into  the  "  surplus  fund" 100, 000  00 

Amount  of  deposits  in  treasury  not  yet  reported  to  the 

credit  of  the  appropriations , 149, 924  73 

Amount  in  government  depositories  to  credit  of  dis- 
bursing officers  on  June  30, 1868 1, 132, 030  31 

Amomit  of  appropriations  in  treasury  on  same  date. .  14, 647, 209  87 

Total 19, 121, 167  00 

The  total  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  is  less  than  three-fifths  of  that  during  the  preceding  year, 
including  all  the  expenses  of  new  and  unfinished  arsenals  in  course  of 
erection  and  completion :  of  supplying  troops  in  the  government  service 
and  the  quotas  of  the  State  militia  ]  of  tests  and  experiments,  and  of 
settling  war  claims. 

The  estimates  for  the  next  year  are  confined  to  sums  necessary  to 
defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  ordnance  service ;  to  caiTy  on  the 
construction  of  new  arsenals  as  authorized  and  directed  by  law,  and  to 
keep  in  order  the  finished  arsenals.  They  are  fiilly  explained,  and  set 
forth  in  detail  by  remarks  appended  to  them« 
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There  are  now  27  United  States  arsenals  in  charge  of  this  department. 
The  character  and  importance  of  these  arsenals  classify  them  as  follows: 
first  class,  arsenals  of  construction,  repair,  and  deposit,  including  the 
national  armories,  nine;  second  class,  arsenals  of  repairs  and  deposit, 
nine;  third  class,  arsenals  of  deposit,  nine.  These  arsenals  are  guarded 
by  enlisted  soldiers  of  ordnance,  stationed  at  them  in  detachments  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance  and  wants,  under  the  conunand  of  offi- 
cers of  their  corps.  The  work  done  at  them  is  performed  by  hired 
mechanics  and  enlisted  ordnance  men,  under  the  direction  of  ordnance 
officers,  and  includes  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  sm.all-arms, 
accoutrements,  and  ammunition  for  all  troops  in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, and  for  supplying  the  State  militia  with  the  quotas  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  by  law;  of  arming  the  fortifications  of  the  country^  and 
of  preserving,  repairing,  and  issuing  all  government  arms,  ammunition, 
and  ordnance  property  of  every  kind.  In  addition  to  their  duties  at  the 
arsenals,  the  officers  of  ordnance  are  charged  with  the  examination  of 
all  new  devices  and  inventions  in  arms  or  appliances  therefor,  and  with 
trials  to  test  their  practical  utilitj',  and  with  the  inspection  of  all  cannon, 
small  arms,  powder,  implements,  and  equipments  for  the  military  land 
service. 

These  duties  require  for  their  proper  performance  officers  profession- 
ally educated,  of  experience  to  supervise  and  to  instruct  others,  and  of 
careful  and  inuustrious  habits.  They  have  been  satisfactorily  i)erfonned, 
and  there  is  no  delinquency  to  report. 

The  necessary  x)reliminary  measures  for  building  the  Bock  Island 
bridge,  for  selling  damaged  and  unserviceable  arms,  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores,  and  for  removing  the  public  property,  and  selling  the  lands 
at  St  Louis  arsenal  and  Liberty  depot  in  Missouri,  as  directed  by 
laws  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  taken,  and  the  provis- 
ions of  those  laws  are  now  in  process  of  execution. 

The  sale  of  the  lands  at  St.  Louis  arsenal  renders  it  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  to  supply  the  place  of  that  arsenal,  which  can  he 
best  done  by  an  establishment  for  the  pur[)ose  on  the  public  land  at 
Jeftei'son  barracks.  The  following  report  of  the  ordnance  board  on  this 
subject,  ai)proved  by  the  ordnance  olficer,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  War  Department: 

The  expediency  of  coDStractiDg  an  arsenal  at  Jefferson  barracks,  Missonri,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  St.  Louis  arsenal,  as  proposed,  having  been  referred  to  the  ordnance 
board  fbr  consideration  and  report,  the  board,  on  examination,  find  that  there  is  at  present 
established  on  the  Jefferson  barrack  reservation  the  larf^est  gunpowder  depot  in  the  country, 
consisting  of  seven  magazines,  with  the  aggregate  capacity  of  45,000  barrels  of  gunpowdor, 
quarters  for  the  magazine-keeper,  and  smali  barracks  to  accommodate  about  20  soldiers. 

In  the  event  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  SL  Louis  arsenal,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
board  that  there  should  be  the  necessary  facilities  provided  in  buildings  and  machinery,  SiC , 
for  the  purpose  of  preservation  of  the  magazines  and  their  contents,  for  fixing  and  broakiog 
up  ammunition,  and  quartering  the  requisite  number  of  officers  and  military  guards. 

The  recommendations  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office  to  sell 
the  small  arsenals  at  Home,  'New  York,  and  Vergennes,  Vermont,  and 
the  property  belonging  to  the  government  at  Harper's  Ferry,  West 
Virguiia,  are  renewed. 

Tlie  recommendation  in  my  last  annual  report  for  the  establishment 
of  an  arsenal  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  at  some  suitable  point  in  that 
section  of  country,  for  supplying  troops  serving  in  the  Indian  country, 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  llocky  mountains,  is  respectfully 
renewed.  Becent  events  in  that  part  of  the  country  add  force  to  the 
necessity  for  the  measure. 

Eeports  &om  the  army  in  regard  to  the  small-arms  which  have  been 
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converted  firom  muzzle-loaders  into  breech-loaders,  and  to  the  special 
ammunition  therefor,  continue  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  efficiency 
and  superiority  of  these  converted  arms  and  their  ammunition.  The 
work  of  conversion,  which  had  been  limited  to  a  small  number  of  mus- 
kets, all  of  which  have  been  issued  for  service,  has  been  resiuned  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  has  dictated,  which  will  be  applied 
to  a  further  supply  which  has  been  authorized  and  is  now  in  preparation. 
The  use  of  breech-loading  arms  with  metallic  cartridges  has  called  for 
modifications  in  some  of  the  accoutrements  to  adapt  them  to  more  con- 
venient use  in  the  army,  and  several  patterns  have  been  prepared  with 
this  view,  and  will  be  issued  to  the  army  for  trial  in  actual  sei'vice,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  relative  advantages  before  the  adoption  of  a  model. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  board  on  the  armament  of  fortifications,  composed  of  engineer,  ord- 
nance, and  artillery  officers,  was  quoted,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  large 
number  of  smooth-bore  and  rifle  cannon  for  such  armament. 

In  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  approved  by  the  War  Department,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  a  few  of  these  cannon  have  been 
ordered,  and  are  now  nearly  ^nished  and  ready  for  trials  to  test  their  power 
and  endurance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
cannon  manufactured  of  the  kinds  and  calibre  suitable  for  arming  per- 
manent fortifications,  and  proportionate  to  the  numbers  they  are  now  in 
need  of  to  make  them  efiTective  against  the  most  formidable  attacks.  As 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  such  armaments  require  much  time, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  manufacture  of  the  smooth-bore 
cannon,  whose  power  and  endurance  are  well  established,  be  carried  on, 
and  that  of  the  rifle  cannon  also,  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  practical 
tests  will  authorize  it,  as  fast  as  tlie  means  applicable  thereto  will  admit. 

My  attention  having  been  called  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  an  error 
in  my  annual  report  of  last  year,  in  which  I  say,  "In  December,  1860, 
this  bureau  was  informed  by  the  engineer  department  that  2,152  guns 
of  heavy  calibre  (20, 15,  and  13-inch  smooth-bores,  and  10  and  12-inch 
rifles)  would  be  required  during  the  year  1867,  or  as  soon  a«  they  can  be 
furnished,''  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  December  13, 1866,  which  was  before  me  when  the  para- 
graph in  my  rei)ort  was  written,  and  from  which  the  number  was 
intended  to  be  taken,  called  for  2,202,  and  that  a  subsequent  letter  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  25,  1867,  modified  and  reduced 
the  number  of  guns  called  for  from  2,202  to  1,915,  agreeing  with  the 
number  reconunended  by  the  armament  board,  as  stated  by  me  in  my 
annual  report  for  1867,  an^  approved  by  the  War  Department.  The 
letter  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  January  25, 1867,  was  accidentally 
overlooked  by  me,  and  hence  the  error  in  my  report  as  to  the  number  of 
gnns  required  by  the  engineer  department,  and  which  I  beg  leave  to 
correct. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  the 
extensive  area  of  marsh  which  was  reclaimed  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
arsenal  grounds  in  this  city.  This  is  required  on  account  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  Uie  arsenal,  as  well  as  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city  in  its  vicinity, 
and  would  also,  by  dredging  and  walling  James  creek,  furnish  increased 
facilities  for  supplying  the  arsenal  with  many  articles  used  there. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  DYER, 
Brevet  Major  Oeneralj  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Hon.  John  M*  Sghofieli). 

Secretary  oj  War. 
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EEPOET  ON  THE  MILITAEY  ACADEMY. 

Wab  Department, 
Office  op  Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy, 

Washingionj  October  20, 1868. 

Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  rejwrt  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  corps  of  cadets,  on  the  Ist  June  last,  nombered  210  members, 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  pursuing  their  appropriate  course  of  study 
and  practical  instruction,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  a  superintend- 
ent, 8  professors,  and  32  officers  of  the  army. 

The  firat  class,  numbering  65  members,  with  one  exception,  was  grad- 
uated on  the  15th  June,  after  a  critical  examination  by  the  academic 
board,  in  presence  of  the  board  of  visitors;  the  graduates  being  subse- 
quently appointed  into  the  army,  as  provided  by  law;  eight  being 
assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  one  to  the  ordnance  corps,  eighteen 
to  the  cavalry  arm,  fifteen  to  the  artillery,  and  twelve  to  the  infantry;  a 
distribution  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  preferences  of  the  gradu- 
ates as  tiie  interests  of  the  service  would  permit.  The  one  member  of 
the  first  class  who  failed  to  graduate  was  also  appointed  to  the  infantry 
arm,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  board. 

The  public  presentation  of  their  diplomas  to  the  graduates,  first  adopt 
ed  last  year,  was  repeated  this  present  year;  the  General  of  the  army 
presiding  over  the  ceremonies,  as  before,  and  an  oration,  by  a  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  and  former  graduate  of  the  academy,  being  again 
a  feature  of  the  ceremony. 

Examinations  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  (as  well  as  of 
the  first  class)  were  held  in  January  and  June.  At  the  former  examinor 
tion,  ten  cadets,  being  found  deficient,  were  discharged  the  service,  and 
thirteen  were  continued  with  their  classes,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  academic  board,  for  further  consideration  in  June.  At  the  latter 
examination,  five  cadets,  found  deficient,  were  discharged,  and  eighty 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  board,  were  turned  back,  to 
commence  anew  the  studies  and  course  of  instruction  upon  which  they 
had  been  engaged  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  academic  year  ending  in  June  last,  eight  cadets  resigned 
their  appointments  and  left  the  academy ;  one  was  honorably  discharged 
on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  one  died  of  disease. 

Between  the  1st  and  10th  days  of  June  last,  71  candidates,  duly 
appointed,  presented  themselves  for  examination;  of  whom  51  were 
admitted  and  20  rejected.  Six  candidates  failed  to  present  themselves 
for  examination. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  date«,  25  candidates  have  been  admitted 
upon  examination,  and  17  rejected;  10  of  the  latter  being  appointees 
fi^m  the  lately  admitted  States,  who,  for  want  of  time,  had  no  oppoi*tu- 
nity  for  preparation.  Kotwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  eight  can- 
didates Irom  these  States  passed  a  successiiil  examination,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  academy.  Five  other  appointees  failed  to  report,  and 
one  declined  examination. 

The  number  of  cadets  now  at  the  academy  is  225.  When  all  the 
southern  States  shall  be  admitted  to  representation,  the  number  author- 
ized by  existing  law  will  be  200,  including  those  appointed  "  at  larjge." 
I  deem  it  proper  again  to  ask  attention  to  the  frequent  recommendations 
of  successive  boards  of  visitors,  and  to  the  earnest  recommendations  of 
the  G^eneral  of  the  army,  while  Secretary  of  War  ad  tntertm,  for  an 
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increase  in  the  number  of  cadets.  The  Military  Academy,  at  this  time- 
can  educate  four  hundred  cadets,  with  no  additional  expense  beyond 
their  supjwrt.  The  necessity  for  an  increased  number  of  specially  edu- 
cated officers  is  admitted  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  This  necessity 
will  not  diminish  in  the  future.  Yarious  schemes,  designed  in  part  to 
supply  this  need,  are  proposed  and  even  received  with  favor.  These 
schemes  are  all  more  exx>ensive,  and  more  or  less  remote  and  uncertain 
in  their  value  to  the  nation.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  to  make  known  to  the  government  the  means  it 
already  has  at  its  disposal  for  supplying  its  wants  with  greater  certainty 
and  at  much  less  cost  than  can  be  effected  by  any  new  method,  however 
attractive  it  may  at  first  appear.  It  is  earnestly  advised  that  some  legis- 
lative action  on  this  matter  ue  had  at  an  early  day. 

The  board  of  visitors,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1842, 
had  gradually  increased  in  number  to  eighteen,  by  a  recent  enactment 
and  fiM)m  motives  of  econon^y,  has  been  restricted  to  seven  members. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  school  of 
the  nation,  by  a  board  selected  from  eminent  citizens,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  certain  knowledge  by  its  officers  that  the  recurrence  of 
each  year  brings  to  West  Point  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  unbiased,  at 
least,  in  their  opinions,  if  not  sometimes  really  prejudiced  against  the 
institution;  prepared  to  judge  of  everything  just  as  it  appears,  rather 
than  as  they  would  have  it  appear,  and  with  no  motives  of  personal 
feeling  or  interest  influencing  them  to  report  otherwise  than  faithfully 
npon  what  they  have  observed,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect 
npon  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  academy.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  thaj)  the  exposition  of  the  institu- 
tion's necessities  and  claims  to  public  favor,  made  to  the  government  by 
its  chosen  agents,  should,  under  the  circumstances,  meet  with  more 
prompt  and  efficacious  recognition  than  if  disclosed  through  a  less  impar- 
tial medium. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  1868  is  also  submitted  herewith. 
Though  less  extended  than  previous  reports,  the  investigation  made  into 
the  **  state  of  the  discipline,  instruction,  police,  administration,  fiscal 
affairs,  and  other  concerns  of  the  institution,"  as  required  by  law,  was 
none  the  less  patient  and  searching. 

The  proficiency  of  the  first,  or  graduating  class,  in  the  several  branches 
of  engineering  and  the  science  of  war,  ethics  and  law^  mineralogy  and 
geology,  ordnance  and  gunnery^  and  cavalry  taetics;  or  the  second  class 
in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  tactics  and  drawing; 
of  the  third  cla^  in  mathematics,  lYench  and  drawing,  and  of  the  fourth 
class  in  mathematics  and  French,  is  highly  commended,  as  is  also  their 
proficiency  in  the  various  military  mancBuvres  and  exercises.  The  board 
comment  favorably  upon  the  gradual  and  judicious  relaxation  of  the  for- 
mer rigid  and  severe  discip&ie  maintained  at  the  academy,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  deserving  cadets ;  also,  upon 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  several  duties  by  the  professors  and 
their  assistants;  upon  the  neatness  and  order  maintained  at  the  post, 
even  in  the  smallest  details;  upon  the  able  administration  of  its  affairs 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  aided  by  the  commandant  of 
cadets,  the  adjutant,  and  the  quartermaster,  and  upon  the  careM  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  and  the  fiscal  affairs  conducted. 

Appropriations  of  $5,0Q0  for  rebuilding  the  north  wharf,  now  too  small,' 
old,  and  insecure  for  the  safe  and  convenient  landing  of  guns,  ordnance, 
and  other  heavy  stores ;  of  $10,000  for  a  building  and  sheds  for  the  stor- 
age of  fuel;  of  $15,000  for  a  storehouse  for  wagons,  carts,  implements, 
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and  materials  of  the  qaartermasters'  department;  and  of  $35,000  for  a 
fire-proof  buHding  for  public  offices  and  the  preservation  of  the  pablic 
records,  (once  destroyed  by  fire,)  are  recommended. 

The  board  close  their  report  with  their  unqualified  and  nnanimoos 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  our  great  milita^  school,  which  gives  to 
the  country  numbers  of  educated  and  high-toned  men,  eminent  and  use- 
ful in  all  departments  of  life— advantages  secured  to  the  nation  at  very 
moderate  cost.  They  ask  for  the  academy  a  generous  support  aDd  aU 
needed  appropriations  to  preserve  and  increase  its  usefulness. 

Following  upon  the  investigation  of  the  board  of  visitors  are  the  semi- 
annual inspections  made,  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations,  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  Military  Academy,  which  also  are  minute  and  critical,  extending 
to  many  subjects  that  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  observation  of  the 
board.  At  these  inspections  personal  conferences  are  had  with  the  offi- 
cers and  professors  of  the  academy,  and  needed  and  desirable  improve- 
ments in  the  econoinical  and  efficient  direction  of  its  affairs,  both  at  West 
Point  and  in  the  War  Department,  are  devised,  agreed  upon,  and  put  into 
operation. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative, 
branch  of  the  government  has  made  suitable  provisions  for  exercising  a 
constant  supervision  of  the  academy,  and  to  this,  in  connection  with  the 
able  management  of  the  local  officers,  may  be  attributed  the  uniformly 
favorable  reports  of  the  boards  of  visitors  to  Congress. 

The  inspector  is  glad  to  add  his  personal  testimony  to  that  of  the  late 
board  of  visitors  as  to  the  satisfactory  condition  in  which  everything  was 
found,  and  to  the  utter  absence  of  cause  for  unfavorable  criticism  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  interests  have  been  cared  for  by  those 
having  them  in  charge. 

During  the  year  an  addition  ha«  been  made  to  the  course  at  the  a4^ 
demy  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  signalling  and  field 
telegraphy.  The  academy  is  the  first  of  the  schools  for  military  educa- 
tion, at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  believed,  to  introduce  this  subject  as  a 
branch  of  study,  so  useful  in  military  operations.  Though  the  time 
allotted  to  it  has  been  necessarily  short,  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  therein  by  the  cadets,  who  have  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Until  recently,  erroneous  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  alleged  extrava- 
gant cost  of  the  Military  Academy,  its  so-called  aiistoc^tic  associations 
and  tendencies,  and  the  disloyalty  of  its  graduates;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution  t^  know  uiat  such  misconceptions  have, 
in  the  main,  passed-away,  the  favorable  change  in  public  sentiment  being 
wrought  by  a  presentation,  from  time  to  time,  of  facts  and  arguments,  a 
few  of  which  are  hereinafter  briefly  stated. 

The  total  cost  of  the  MUitary  Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  inclusive  of  every  expense  attendant  upon  its  establishment  and 
maintenance,  has  been  $8,236,326  70,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  still, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  availaole  in  the  grounds  purchased  and  improved, 
the  x>ermanent  buildings  and  works  erected,  and  the  valuable  books, 
instruments,  and  apparatus  collected— all  of  which  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  above  named  sum. 

The  total  number  of  cadets  admitted,  including  those  of  the  present 
year,  has  been  4,969.  Of  these,  2,273,  up  to  the  present  date,  have  been 
graduated,  224  are  now  at  the  academy,  and  2,472  have  been  separated 
from  it  before  graduation,  by  sundry  unavoidable  causes,  after  various 
periods  spent  there  at  the  expense  of  the  government — ^not  causing  it  a 
total  loss,  however,  as  many  subsequently  carried  into  the  armj-,  the 
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militia,  and  the  volnnteerSy  or  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  or  the 
walks  of  private  life,  sach  portion  of  the  beneficial  training  peculiar  to 
the  institution  as  they  had  acquired  during  their  sojourn. 

The  charge  of  exclusiveness  is  best  refuted  by  referring  to  the  mode 
in  which  cadets  are  appointed;  that  is,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  repre 
sentatives  in  Congress,  on  whom  such  imputations  will  scarcely  be  laid. 
Their  selection  is  left  entirely  uncontrolled,  except  by  certain  require- 
ments as  to  physical  and  mental  qualifications,  both  of  which  are  fixed 
by  law  at  the  very  lowest  standard  consistent  with  the  puUic  interests. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  wealthy  and  influential  were  permitted  to  mo- 
nopolize the  advantages  of  the  academy,  the  fault  woidd  lie  with  the  peo- 
ples representatives;  but  an  examination  of  the  reports  annually  made 
to  the  War  Department  as  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  i)arent« 
and  guardians  of  the  cadets  shows  that,  vrithout  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
government  through  the  Military  Academy,  not  one-eighteenth  of  them 
could  have  obtained  for  themselves  more  than  an  humble  education. 
What  is  charged  sl%  exclusiveness  is  really  but  the  adoption  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  truth  and  integrity,  which  makes  of  the 
cadets  honest  and  MthM  public  servants,  and  causes  them  to  be  esteemed 
and  respected  in  private  life.  A  special  culture  engrafted  upon  this  ele- 
.vation  of  character  produces  that  professional  pride  and  military  tone 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufficiency  appreciated,  but  whidi  are  indis- 
pensable, nevertheless,  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect  soldier. 

The  e^ecially  unjust  charge  of  disloyalty,  most  persistently  adhered 
to,  and  due,  it  is  bdieved,  to  the  absence  of  accessible  and  authoritative 
information,  has  been  effectually  disproved  by  the  recent  work  of  Gen- 
eral Cullum,  of  the  corps  ^of  engineers,  which  contains  information, 
derived  from  the  public  records,  tlmt  leaves  no  ground  for  such  unfair 
accusation  in  future.  The  loyalty  of  the  West  Point  graduates  is  thus 
attested:  Of  the  whde  number  of  living  graduates  in  and  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  more  than  three-faurtlis  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union.  Of  the  whole  number  of  graduates  in  service 
appointed  from  or  bom  in  southern  States,  one-JuUf  remaind  loyal.  Of 
the  graduates  belonging  to  the  States  which  actually  seceded,  more  than 
tme-faurih  remained  loyal.  Where  else  can  such  a  record  be  found  f  Of 
the  graduates  who  served  againet  the  rebellion  more  than  one-third  were 
wounded,  and  one  in  every  five  lost  his  life  I 

An  institution  owing  its  origin  to  the  great  Father  of  his  Country, 
which  has,  in  three  important  wars  and  numberless  conflicts  on  the  fron- 
tier, produced  skilled,  devoted,  and  successful  leaders,  and  which  in  the 
recent  struggle  for  the  national  existence  sent  forth  names  pre-eminent 
henceforth  among  the  soldiers  of  the  world,  may  well  expect  to  receive 
the  fostering  care  of  the  nation. 

With  a  history  so  marked  with  results,  with  a  rank  among  similar 
institutions  abroad  flattering  to  the  national  pride,  with  a  capaci^  greater 
than  ever,  what  a  career  of  future  usefulness  may  not  be  hoped  and 
expected  for  our  distingnished  national  school  1 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  

ED.  SOnEIVEB, 
Inspector  of  the  MiUtarjf  Aoaaemy. 

The  Honorable  Secbetaby  of  WaA. 
31  Ab 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITOES. 

West  Point,  New  Yobk,  June  16, 1868. 

The  board  of  visitors  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  met, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  of  appointment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    Present,  all  the  members,  viz : 

1.  Migor  Oenei^  William  B.  Franklin,  Connecticut. 

2.  General  Leslie  Combs,  Kentucky. 

3.  Henry  Copp^,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Professor  William  G.  Peck,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

5.  Hon.  H.  M.  Watterson,  Tennessee. 

6.  K  G.  Edwards,  esq.,  Illinois. 

7.  D.  W.  Maxon,  Esq.,  Wisconsin. 

The  board  was  organized  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  June,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Franklin  as  president,  and  Dr.  Copp^  as  secretary. 
At  11  o'clock  the  superintendent.  General  T.  G.  Pitcher,  accompani^ 
by  the  entire  academic  staif,  made  an  official  visit  to  the  board  at  the 
hotel,  and  immediately  afterwards  escorted  them  in  making  a  general 
inspection  of  the  public  buildings,  including  the  library  and  rooms  con- 
taining the  philosophical  apparatus,  the  chapel,  the  academic  building, 
the  cadets'  mess  h£dl,  and  the  barracks,  with  the  out-buildings,  one  of 
which  contains  the  apparatus  for  heating  the  barracks  and  the  academic 
hall.  At  half  past  one  the  board  received  a  review'  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  which  was  eminently  satisfactory;  after  which  they  were  hand- 
somely entertained  by  the  superintendent  at  his  quarters,  where  they 
were  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

On  this  day  the  board  also  received  a  communication  fix>m  General 
Pitcher,  the  superintendent,  informing  them  that  all  officers  under  his 
command  had  been  directed  to  give  freely  all  desired  information,  and 
authorizing  the  freest  conference  with  them;  and  it  may  here  be  stated 
that  all  inquiries  of  the  board  throughout  their  visit  were  responded  to 
in  the  fullest  and  promptest  manner. 

By  the  printed  programme  it  was  announced  that  from  9  a.  m.  nntU 
3 p.m.  of  each  day,  (Sundays  excepted,)  the  examination  would  take 
place  in  the  library ;  the  first  class  to  be  examined  by  the  whole  academic 
board,  and  the  other  classes  by  committees.  In  accordance  with  this 
programme,  the  board  of  visitors  attended,  without  intermission,  the 
examination  of  the  iirst  class  in  all  their  subjects  of  study,  and  a  portion 
of  that  of  the  other  classes. 

First  in  order  was  the  examination  of  the  first  class  in  engineering  and 
the  science  of  war.  The  topics  principally  discussed  were:  the  mechanics 
of  engineering,  fortification,  and  a  consideration  of  the  great  campaigns 
and  actions  in  history  from  the  earliest  times.  Among  those  aetuaU}^ 
recited  on  were  the  battle  of  Zama,  Leuthen,  and  other  campaigns  of 
Frederick,  several  of  Napoleon,  and,  in  the  recent  war,  Antietam,  Gettys- 
burg, Nashville,  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  great  campaign  from  the 
Eapidan  to  the  surrender  of  Appomattox,  and  a  general  discussion  of 
the  defences  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  members  of  the  board  were 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  subjects  chosen,  the 
completeness  of  the  instruction,  and  the  intelligence,  readiness,  and  aocn- 
racy  of  the  cadets.  The  board  lay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
discussing  these  great  campaigns,  especially  those  of  Napoleon,  because 
they  establish  principles  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  military 
student,  and  show  how  conformity  to  these  principles  leads  to  success, 
while  a  violation  of  them  must  end  in  disaster. 
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The  ezamination  of  the  first  daas  in  ethics  and  law  was  also  very  sat- 
isfiEbctoiy.  The  board  note  with  pleasure  that  the  subject  of  militaiy  law 
is  made  an  important  part  of  this  conrse,  and  that  the  cadets  are  taaght 
the  articles  of  war,  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the  army,  and  the 
subject  of  courts-martiaL 

The  first  class  also  passed  an  excellent  examination  in  mineralogy  and 
geology.  Besides  the  discussion  of  special  topics  at  the  black-board, 
several  cadets  in  each  section,  selected  by  lot^  were  required  to  present 
and  describe  specimens  of  nunerals,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
arranged  on  tables.  '  This  was  remarked  as  a  most  excellent  feature  in 
the  instruction  by  the  present  professor,  who  has  brought  his  department 
up  to  the  demands  of  science  at  this  day. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class  in  Spanish  showed  commendable 
progress,  especially  when  the  short  time  devoted  to  that  branch  is  con- 
sidered. 13ie  board  were  very  much  interested  and  pleased  at  tho  exami- 
nation in  ordnance  and  gunnery.  These  branches  have  made  such  mar- 
vellous progress  within  a  few  years  that  constant  assiduity  and  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  instructors  are  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  their  develop- 
ment; which  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  performed  by  the  department 
at  West  Point. 

The  cadets  displayed  conmiendable  proficiency  in  their  examination  in 
cavalry  tactics,  which  was  the  concludiug  branch  iu  the  list  of  studies 
of  the  first  class. 

The  small  number  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  the  necessary  depart- 
nre  of  some  of  them,  precluded  a  constant  attendance  throughout  the 
examination  of  the  other  classes.  Members  of  the  board,  however, 
attended  them,  and  were  equally  outspoken  in  the  expression  of  their 
satisfaction  at  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
cadets. 

The  second  class  was  examined  in  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, in  chemical  physics  and  chemistry,  infantry  and  artillery  tactics, 
and  drawing.  The  third  class  in  mathematics,  French,  and  drawing,  and 
the  fourth  class  in  mathematics  and  French. 

In  all  these  departments  the  board  found  the  same  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  exceUent  progress  of  the  cadets. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  statement  of  the  examination  on  subjects 
tanght  in  the  section  room,  we  turn  to  consider  the  military  exercises, 
which  shared  a  i)ortion  of  each  day  with  these;  The  afternoons,  after  5 
o'clock,  were  devoted  to  these  military  displays  in  presence  of  the  board. 
The  exercises  were  either  specially  requested  by  the  board,  or  suggested 
by  the  superintendent. 

On  Wednesday,- June  3,  there  was  a  special  drill  of  the  corps  as  a  bat- 
tahon  of  infantry,  conducted  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Black,  commandant  of 
cadets.  The  manceuvres  were  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  board 
were  very  favorably  imprei^sed  with  the  excellence  of  the  new  tactics, 
(Upton's),  which  join,  with  great  simplicity  of  commands,  variety  and 
celerity  of  movement  and  ease  of  combination. 

On  Thursday,  June  4,  there  wa«  a  special  artillery  drill  and  practice  at 
a  battc^  of  siege  guns,  commanded  by  Major  Egan;  the  chiefs  of  pieces 
were  firom  the  Eist  class,  and  the  cannoneers  £rom  the  second  class.  The 
battery  consisted  of  two  20-pounders  and  two  30-pounders  of  Parrott 
gnns,  and  two  30-pounder  ordnance  guns — all  rifled.  The  firing  was 
with  cylindrical  shot  and  shell  at  a  target  1,000  yards  distant,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  aims  were  remarkably  accurate,  the  great 
majority  of  the  projectiles  striking  the  target,  and  many  oi  them  the 
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bull's  eye.    The  target  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  hotel  for  ibe  huqpec- 
tion  of  the  board. 

On  Friday,  June  5,  the  board  attended  a  cavatary  driU  on  the  plain,  to 
illnstrate  tiie  school  of  the  squadron,  the  troopers  being  selected  from 
the  first  class.  M^jor  Arnold  was  in  command.  The  manceuTres  were 
iskillftilly  made,  and  the  charges  in  line  and  as  ^^foragers"  were  very 
spirited. 

On  Saturday,  June  6,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  army,  all  academic  exercises  were  suspended  in  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  ex-President  James  Buchanan.  A  stdute  of  13  guns  was  fired  at 
jTCTeille,  and  half-hour  guns  during  the  day ;  and  the  flags  were  di^layed 
at  half-mast.  At  10  ^clock  a.  m.,  the  corps  was  paraided  to  hear  the 
order  read.  At  11  o'clock  the  board  ac6onipanied  the  superintendeot  in 
a  visit  to  the  batteries,  at  north  wharf,  and  the  boat-house  of  the  cadets, 
the  soldiers'  barracks,  and  the  cemetery. 

On  Sunday,  June  7,  the  board  attended  divine  service  in  the  cadets' 
chapel,  at  half  past  10  a.  m.,  when  the  reverend  chaplain  and  professor 
of  ethics.  Dr.  French,  officiated.  The  attendance  of  Hie  Cadets  at  tiiis 
service  is  required.  There  is  also  an  afternoon  service,  the  attendance 
upon  which  is  voluntary. 

On  Monday  aftemoon,  June  8,  there  was.  by  i)ermission  of  the  super- 
intendent, a  very  skilfdl  boat  race,  in  which  the  prize  was  competed  for 
by  the  shell-boats  of  the  first^  second,  and  third  classes.  Hie  board  are 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  conviction  x>f  the  good  effect  of  this  and 
other  relaxations  granted  by  the  superintendent  to  the  cadets.  Both  the 
manliness  and  the  cheerfuAiess  of  the  corps  are  thereby  gteatLj  increaiied. 
The  race,  one  mile  and  return,  was  won  by  the  boat  of  the  gradnatug 
class.  The  skill  and  strength  of  the  rowers,  the  beauty  of  the  boats, 
and  the  excellent  time  made,  prove  that  the  cadets  have  availed  them- 
selves fully  of  the  privileges  granted  them. 

On  Tuesday  aftemoon,  June  9,  there  waa  a  drill  of  a  portion  of  the 
first  class  in  the  exercise  of  the  trooper^  at  the  riding  hall.  The  riding 
was  particularly  good,  and  consisted  of  practice  wit£  and  without  stir- 
rups, and  on  the  bare  back,  and  in  taking  the  ring,  firing  with  pistols, 
and  cutting  at  heads  on  posts  and  on  the  ground.  The  instruction  in 
this  department,  given  by  Major  Arnold,  calls  for  the  commendation  of 
the  board. 

On  Wednesda^r,  June  10,  there  was  a  light  artillery  drill  and  practice 
by  a  battery  of  six  pieces,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Golond  PipeL 
The  drill  was  excellent;  the  evolutions  were  accurate  and  n^id,  the 
dismounting  of  the  pieces  and  carriages  was  very  quickly  done,  and  the 
firing  was  effective. 

On  Saturday,  June  13,  the  corps  was  reviewed  and  inspected  by  Brevet 
Major  General  Schriver,  inspector  of  the  academy. 

On  Monday  the  15th,  three  ships,  forming  the  practice  fleet  of  ^^ 
United  States  Kaval  Academy — ^the  Macedonian,  the  Savannah,  and  the 
Dale — ^were  off  the  south  wharf  under  the  command  of  Captain  Luce, 
commandant  of  midshipmen.  The  midshipmen,  about  300  in  number^ 
were  received  by  the  battalion  of  cadets  at  half  past  2  p.  m.  and  con- 
ducted to  the  plain.  At  3  o'clock  both  battalions  of  cadets  and  midship- 
men being  panuled,  the  diplomas  were  presented  to  ^e  graduating  class 
of  cadets  by  General  U.  8.  Giant,  General  of  t^  army;  after  which  an 
address  was  delivered,  at  the  request  of  the  class,  by  Henry  Copp^T 
LL.D.,  secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  observations  of  the  board,  dnring 
which  they  received  every  facility  fix)m  the  8ui>erintendent  ana  all  the 
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professors  and  officers,  tbey  now  proceed  to  mi^e  the  following  digest 
upon  the  special  subjects  proposed  in  their  letter  of  appointment. 

DiMiplMie.—- Having  had  fall  opportonity  of  observing  the  discipline 
of  the  corps,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  an  excellent  condition;  so 
&r  as  their  knowledge  goes,  it  has  never  been  better.  It  is  observed 
that  the  rigor  and  severity  of  the  former  system,  long  considered  by  the 
Mends  of  tiie  academy  to  be  the  best,  have  been  in  some  degree  relaxed, 
by  giving  nnmerons  privileges  to  the  deserving.  The  resist  has  been, 
in  me  judgment  of  the  board,  excellent.  Well  braved  cadets  are  allowea 
greater  liberty  in  communicating  with  Mends  and  visitors,  and  all  make 
it  more  a  point  of  honor  than  ever  to  take  no  advantage  or  the  privileges 
granted  them. 

iMtrucHan^ — Garefdl  attendance  at  the  examinations  in  most  of  the 
departments  haa  led  the  board  to  form  the  judgment  that  the  duties  of 
the  professors  and  their  assistants  are  faithfidly  performed,  that  the  cadets 
aie  well  instructed,  and  that  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  have 
been  kept  up,  in  most  respects,  to  the  progress  of  science  and  learning 
at  the  present  day. 

The  bomrd  have  noticed  with  regret  that  one-half  tiie  time  formerly 
allotted  to  drawing  in  tne  second  dass  has  been  taken  from  that  branch. 
They  recommend  that  this  time  be  restored,  and  that  more  of  the  time 
given  to  drawing  be  employed  in  industrial  drawing  and  in  out-door 
sketching  from  nature — ^branches  which  are  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tical utility  to  an  officer  of  the  army. 

The  board  rex)eat  the  recommendation,  so  often  made,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  ethics  and  law  be  dissociated  from  the  chaplaincy.  The  duties 
are  not,  in  most  respcMSts,  cognate,  and  neither  function  is  benefited  by 
the  union.  There  is.  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  enough  work  for  a 
professor  of  ethics,  a;c.,  and  quite  enough  separate  work  for  a  chaplain. 

Police. — ^Afker  careful  examination,  the  board  find  the  police  as  good  as 
it  can  be,  owing  to  the  judicious  care  of  the  superintendent,  with  the 
means  at  his  dieposaL  The  persons  and  rooms  of  the  cadets  evince  that 
they  are  fully  possessed  of  tiiose  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  punctu- 
ality which  will  be  of  such  value  to  them  in  Ufe.  All  parts  of  the  post 
and  garrison  testify  likewise  to  the  excellence  of  the  i)olice.  The  watchfdl 
eye  of  the  government  and  the  ready  and  skilful  hand  of  the  superin- 
tendent have  added  greatiy  to  the  comfort  of  the  post  by  the  increase  of 
plain  and  tasteful  quarters  for  officers  and  for  enlisted  men.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  the  extreme  neatness  and 
Older,  even  in  the  minixtest  details. 

AdminUtratian. — It  is  apparent,  firom  what  hae  already  been  said,  that 
the  administration  is  excellent.  While  the  choice  of  a  superintendent 
is  now  made  from  the  whole  army,  and  not  from  the  engineers  alone,  the 
board  are  satisfied  that  the  present  incumbent  is  as  good  a  selection  as 
eoold  have  been  made.  Earnest,  thoughtful,  sympathetic,  yet  firm  in 
discipline,  his  rule  is  ndld  and  yet  perfectly  assured.  Among  his  sub- 
ordiiuites,  Colcmel  Black,  the  commandant  of  cadets,  Miyor  Boynton, 
adjutant,  and  Migor  Sinclair,  quartermaster,  are  experienced  officers, 
whose  manner  of  discharging  tiieir  duties  called  forth  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  board. 

FUcdl  affairs.'^The  board  find  the  accounts  of  the  academ;$r  careftilly 
kept,  according  to  regi^lations,  and  can  best  display  the  condition  of  the 
fiscal  affidrs  of  the  institution  by  presenting  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, (marked  respectively  A,  B,  and  C,)  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Miperintendent  at  the  request  of  the  board,  and  which  are  appended  as 
a  part  of  this  report. 

The  first  (A)  presents  a  statement  of  money  received  and  expended 
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under  each  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868, 
and  to  include  March  31. 1868. 

The  second  (B)  giyes  the  authorized  amounts  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  MUitary  Academy,  exhibiting  tiie  annual  total  amounts 
for  the  year  ending  30Ui  of  April,  1868,  and  the  average  amounts  appli- 
cable to  each  cadet  for  the  year  and  for  one  month. 

The  third  (O)  gives  the  antiiorized  prices  charged  to  cadets  for  clothing, 
&c.,  by  the  commissary  department.*  The  board  request  that  these 
papers  be  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 

[Jnder  tUs  geneoral  head,  the  board  reconunend  an  increase  of  pay  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  academy.  He  is  obliged  to  entertain  freely 
and  constantly,  for  the  honor  of  the  government  and  of  the  institution, 
and  for  this  purpose  his  present  pay  is  entirely  insufficient.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  his  pay  be  that  of  a  full  brigadier  general,  and 
that  West  Point  bo  placed  upon  the  list  of  double-rationed  posts,  if  gnch 
action  is  legaJ.  Similar  reasons  lead  the  board  to  urge  also  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  pay  to  the  commandant  of  cadets  and  the  adjutant 

The  board  are  of  opinion  that,  for  convenience  and  safety  in  landing 
ordnance  and  otiier  heavy  stores,  the  present  north  wharf  is  inadequate. 
It  is  too  small,  old,  and  insecure.  They  therefore  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  building  a  proper  one. 

They  also  reconunend  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  and  sheds  for  the  storage  and  preservation  of  fuel  for  the  post 

Also  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  erect  a  proper  building  at  the  qnar- 
termaster's  stables  for  storing  wagons,  carts,  and  either  quartermaster's 
implements  and  materials. 

Also,  an  appropriation  of  $35,000,  additional  to  one  of  $15,000  already 
made,  with  which  to  erect  a  fire-proof  building  for  the  public  offices  and 
for  preservation  of  the  records.  This  building  is  much  needed,  as  the 
public  offices  now  occupy  a  x>ortion  of  the  library  building,  which  is 
greatiy  wanted  by  the  department  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophr. 

The  board  also  reconmiend  a  liberal  appropriation,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  superintendent,  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  cemetery. 

Miscella/neaus. — ^The  board  visited  the  cadets'  hospital,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  John  F.  Head,  (surgeon,)  and  found  it  in  excellent 
oi-der.  They  also  report  that  the  mess  hall  was  in  good  condition,  the 
kitchens  clean,  adequate  and  convenient,  the  food  excellent,  and  the 
table  itimiture  neat  and  tastefril. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  by  the  board  that  an  engineer  officer 
of  experience  be  stationed  at  West  Point,  to  have  charge,  under  tie 
orders  and  direction  of  the  superintendent,  of  the  construction  and 
repairs  of  buildings,  reservoirs,  wharves,  &c.  These  duties  will  require 
all  of  the  attention  of  a  good  engineer  officer  of  varied  experience. 

The  board  cannot  close  their  report  without  offering  their  unanimons 
and  imquaUfled  testimony  of  the  inestimable  value  of  our  great  national 
military  school.  It  challenges  competition  with  simUar  schools  in  Europe; 
it  gives  to  the  army  and  to  the  country,  yearly,  numbers  of  highly  educated 
and  high-toned  young  men,  who  become  eminent  and  useful  in  alldepart- 
ments  of  active  life ;  and  these  advantages  are  secured  at  a  very  moderate 
cost  to  the  nation.  The  board  ask  for  it  a  generous  support  and  all 
needed  appropriations  to  secure  and  increase  its  usefolness. 

BespectfuUy  submitted:                     W.  B.  FRANKLY,  President 
H.  M.  WATTERSON.     HENRY  OOPPfiB,  Secretary. 
N.  W.  EDWARDS.         LESLIE  COMBS. 
D.  W.  MAXOK W.  G.  PECK.  

*  Omitted  from  appendix,  not  being  of  general  interest 
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EEPOBT  ON  THE  AETILLEEY  SCHOOL. 

HSADQUABTEBS  ABTILLEBY  SCHOOL  IT.  8.  A., 

Fi/rt  Monroe^  Virginia^  October  28, 1868. 

GENBBAii :  In  compliance  with  instroctions  from  the  War  Dex>artment9 
under  date  of  October  27, 1868, 1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  artillery  school  of  the 
United  States  army,  for  the  information  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  the  preparation  of  his  annual  report. 

The  school  was  organized  during  the  last  weeks  of  the. year  1867 
by  the  order  of  the  General-in-chief ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  Oenersd  Order  No.  99,  headquarters  of  the  army,  series  of  1867, 
I  was  assigned  to  its  command.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Boberts,  lieu- 
tenant colonel  4th  artUlery,  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Hays,  major 
5th  artillery,  were  assigned  as  field  officers ;  and  batteries  G,  1st  artil- 
lery, E,  2d  artUlery,  A,  3d  artillery,  F^  4th  artillery,  and  G,  5th  artillery, 
(one  from  each  of  the  five  artillery  regiments,)  were  ordered  to  the  school 
as  the  instruction  batteries  for  the  first  year. 

The  delays  incident  to  the  assembly  of  the  instruction  batteries,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  code  of  regulations  and  details  of  the  course  of 
instruction  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  opening  of  the  school  until 
April  1,  when  the  practical  portion  of  the  course  of  instruction  was 
entered  upon.  This  portion  of  the  course  has  been  sedulously  pursued 
until  October  15, 1868,  when,  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  tilie  school, 
the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  proficiency  of  the  officers  in  the  prac- 
tical portion  of  tlie  course  was  conmienced.  This  examination  was  in 
progress  when  an  order  was  received  from  the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Office 
det^ling  three  of  the  five  instruction  batteries  for  temporary  detached 
service.  The  examination  of  one  of  these  batteries  had  been  completed 
at  the  moment  of  the  reception  of  this  order,  and  that  of  the  two  remain- 
ing batteries  has  been  completed  since;  leaving  two  batteries  yet  to  be 
examined. 

On  the  1st  Kovember,  proximo,  the  theoretical  portion  of  instruction 
^111  be  begun,  and  will  continue  until  March  15,  when  the  final  examina- 
tion of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  had. 

The  practical  portion  of  the  course  has  comprised  tactical  instruction 
in  all  the  different  kinds  of  guns,  howitzers^nd  mortars  used  in  the  field, 
siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery  service  of  the  United  States  army ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  nomenclature,  construction,  and  uses  of  their  different  parts, 
and  of  their  carriages,  and  in  the  implements,  weights  of  charges  and 
projectiles,  fuzes,  &c.  The  laying  of  platforms  for  siege  guns,  howitzers, 
('uid  mortars,  and  for  the  heavy  lO-inch  and  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars; 
and  the  transportation,  mounting,  and  dismounting  of  10  and  15-inch 
guns,  and  10  and  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars,  and  the  handling  of  their 
Heavy  carriages  and  projectiles,  was  practically  performed  in  numerous 
instances  for  l^e  purpose  of  instruction. 

The'duties  of  the  laboratory,  as  fiar  as  they  concern  the  artillery,  tar- 
get practice,  and  general  instruction  in  practical  gunnery,  including  the 
different  methods  of  ascertaining  initial  velocity  and  range,  were  practi- 
cally performed  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Ilie  theoretical  portion  of  the  course,  as  prescribed  by  the  staff  of  the 
school,  will  comprise  instruction  in  mathematics,  military  surveying  and 
engineering,  artUlery,  military  history,  and  military  international  and  con- 
stitutional law,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  x>ortion  of  the 
course  (as  ttie  practical  portion  now  just  completed  has  in  a  great  measure 
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already  done)  will  sapply  a  need  long  felt  in  the  artillery,  and  iKriU  vin- 
dicate the  sagacity  of  the  General-in-chief  in  establishing  tne  school,  a&d 
tiie  supervising  care  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  6eneral-in- 
chief  in  aiding  its  progress. 

The  formation  of  a  library  and  of  a  museum  of  artillery,  and  the  pos- 
session of  certain  mathematical  instruments  and  other  artillery  apparatus, 
are  necessities  in  an  establishment  designed  for  the  practic^il  and  theo- 
retical instruction  of  artillery.  There  remain  at  this  time  (the  relics  of 
the  late-  school  of  practice)  a  library  of  1,800  volumes  and  a  few  math- 
ematical instruments,  but  both  of  these  collections  need  important  addi- 
tions to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  keep  pace  mttt  the  won- 
derful advances  of  late  years  made,  and  which  are  still  making,  in  the 
art  of  war.  I  have  commenced  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
formation  of  a  museum  of  artillery. 

In  the  administration  of  the  school  a;  serious  difficulty  has  been  encomi- 
tered  in  the  want  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  and 
as  text-books;  mathematical  and  other  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
the  artillery  instruction }  and  various  contingent  items  for  the  artillery, 
museum,  &c. 

The  post  fund  of  Fort  Monroe  is  quite  unable  to  meet  the  outlay,  and 
the  difterent  administrative  departments  of  the  army  are  restricted  by 
law  from  making  expenditures  on  these  accounts.  I  therefore  respect- 
folly  urge  the  necessity  of  the  application  to  Congress  for  a  small  appro- 
priation, say  $1,000,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  enable  these  indifflsensable 
purcha^s  to  be  properly  made. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  F.  BARBY, 
Colonel  2d  ArtiUery^  Bvt.  Maj,  Oen.  U.  8.  A.,  CommafuUng. 

The  Adjutant  Gensbal  TJ.  S.  A., 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

P.  8.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  Artillery  School, 
General  Orders  ^ob.  3, 11,  20,  27,  34,  39,  42,  46,  47,  and  48,  which  give, 
in  greater  detail,  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  sdiool  from  its 
establishment  to  the  present  date. 

W.  F.  B. 


[General  Orders  No.  3.  ] 

Headquabtebs  Abtillebt  School,  U.  S.  A., 

Fort  MonroOy  Virginiaj  February  25, 1868. 

The  following  programme  of  instruction  and  code  of  regulations  for 
the  artillery  sshoU  of  the  United  States  army,  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  school,  under  the  provisions  of  General  Orders  No.  99,  War  Depart- 
ment series  of  1867,  having  been  approved  by  the  Gi^nerai-in-chief,  and 
ordered  to  be  carried  into  efiEect,  are  published  for  tiie  observance  and 
government  of  all  concerned. 

DESIGKATIOK. 

The  school  shall  be  styled  and  officially  known  as  The  Artillery  School 
of  the  United  States  Army. 
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OBGAmZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  school  shall  be  as  provided  for  in  sections  1, 
2,  d,  4,  and  5.  of  paragraph  1  of  General  Onlers  Ko.  99,  War  D^art- 
ment  series  oi  1867,  it  being  understood — 

1st.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  school  shall  assign  the  captains  of 
the  school,  in  addition  to  their  nsnal  mUitajry  duties  with  their  batteries, 
to  special  daty  as  instmctors  of  mathematics,  practical  engineering,  and 
other  necessary  branches  of  instmction,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

2d.  All  appointees  in  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
either  from  civil  life  or  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  though  belonging  to 
the  batteries  stationed  elsewhere,  shall  serve  one  full  academic  year  at 
the  school,  before  joining  such  batteries ;  but  all  graduates  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  who  are  assigned  to  the  artillery,  should 
serve  at  least  one  year  with  tiieir  batteries  before  being  sent  to  the  artil- 
lery schooL 

3d.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  school  shall  be,  under  these  regula- 
tions, charged  with  the  immediate  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
school,  both  as  regards  service  and  instruction  as  well  bb  with  the  execu- 
tion oi  other  commands  for  its  government,  emanating  from  the  General- 
in-chiefl  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  cause  the  course  of  studies  established 
to  he  carried  into  e£fect^  and  to  submit  for  the  highest  approval  such 
changes  therein,  and  in  these  regulations  generaDy ,  as  experience  in  his 
judgment  and  in  that  of  the  staff  may  from  time  to  time  suggest;  and 
for  sach  and  other  purposes  he  will  assemble  the  staff  as  often  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

4th.  There  shall  be  attached  to  the  school  a  band,  composed  of  a  leader, 
one  non-commissioned  officer,  and  twenty  privates,  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
school,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Ad[jutant  General  of 
the  army  among  the  batteries  of  the  five  artillery  regiments ;  the  extra 
pay  of  tiie  leader,  and  all  the  other  extra  expenses  of  the  band,  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  post  frmd. 

5th.  When  there  is  no  special  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  when  other  frinds  are  not  available,  the  necessary  text-books  for 
the  use  of  the  school  shall  be  purchased  by  the  post  ftmd. 

6th.  To  enable  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5,  as  above,  to  be 
carried  out,  the  post  ftuid  of  the  artillery  school  and  of  the  post  of  Fort 
Monroe  shall  be  rdieved  from  the  obligation  of  remitting  to  the  several 
regiments  of  artillery  the  50  per  cent,  of  its  net  proceeds. 

G0X7BSE  OP  INSTBUCTION. 

1.  The  academic  year  of  the  artillery  school  shall  commence  April  1 
of  each  year. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be  practical  from  April  1  to  October 
31,  and  theoretical  from  November  1  to  March  31. 

3.  The  practical  instruction  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  section  1  of  paragraph  4  of  (General  Orders  No.  99,  series  oi 
1867,  War  Department,  as  follows : 

So  much  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  of  the  school  of  the  company, 
and  of  the  school  of  the  battalion,  of  the  infantry  tactics,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  foot  artillery  officer  and  soldier  for  his  proi>er  appear- 
ance at  all  the  forms  of  review,  parade,  &c,  &c.,  prescribed  by  army 
regulations. 

4.  In  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  provisions  of  section  1,  paragraph  4, 
of  General  Orders  No.  99,  ithere  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
artillery  school,  as  soon  as  possible,  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  guns,  theii 
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carriages  and  platforms^  all  of  the  most  recent  approved  models;  and 
apparatus  for  determimng  initial  velocities ;  specimens  of  all  artiUery 
projectiles  in  use  at  present,  or  which  have  been  in  use  by  the  artillery 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  past  10  years ;  and  finally 
models,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  of  all  guns  and  gun-carriages  in  present 
use,  or  which  have  been  projected. 

5.  That  a  laboratory  be  established  for  practical  instraction  in  the 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  artillery  ammunition  and  in  military 
pyrotechny. 

6.  The  tiieoretical  course  of  instruction  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to 
what  is  prescribed  in  section  2  of  paragraph  4  of  Oeneral  Orders  Na 
99,  series  of  1867,  War  Department^  such  recitations  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  in  the  tactics  of  the  different  kinds  of  artillery  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  school  may  deem  proper,  and  also  recitations  in 
such  other  text-books  as  the  staff  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

7.  All  recitations  shall  be  regulated  by  the  commanding  officer,  who 
shall  appoint  the  daises  and  select  the  instructors  fix>m  the  school;  but 
on  this,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  theoretical  instructions,  he  shall 
first  require  the  views  and  suggestions  of  the  staff. 

Hie  commanding  officer  of  the  school  is  charged  with  the  designation 
of  the  persons  by  whom  the  prescribed  lectures  are  to  be  deliverod,  and 
witii  the  assignment  to  such  persons  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture^ 

EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  annual  examination  shall  commence  on  the  15th  day  of  Mardi 
of  each  year,  (unless  that  day  should  Ml  on  Sunday,  when  it  will  com- 
mence on  the  16th  day  of  March,)  and  will  continue  daily  (excepting 
Sunday)  until  completed. 

2.  There  shall  also  be  an  examination  of  proficiency  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  practical  portion  alone  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
This  examination  diall  commence  on  tiie  15ti^  day  of  October  of  eadi 
year,  (unless  that  day  should  be  Sunday,  when  it  will  commence  on  titd 
16tii  day  of  October,)  and  will  be  continued  until  completed. 

The  records  of  this  examination  will  be  used  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion, if  the  weather  at  that  season  of  the  year  should  prevent  out-of-door 
exercises. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  1.  The  quartermaster  of  the  i)ost  and  school  will  make  such  issues  of 
stationery  and  fuel  on  requisitions  approved  by  the  commanding  officer 
as  may  be  needed  for  school  purposes  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  issues 
as  authorized  by  army  regulations. 

2.  The  engineer  and  ordnance  departments  shall,  on  requisitions 
approved  by  the  General-in-chief,  furnish  such  articles  appertaining  to 
their  resi>ective  departments  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  school. 

3.  The  artillery  school  shall  have  a  silken  color  similar  to  the  artilleiy 
regimental  color,  with  the  words  "  U.  8.  Artillery  School  '^  on  a  scroll 
alx>ve  the  cannon;  and  shall  also  have  camp  colors  like  those  of  the 
regiments  of  artillery,  substituting  the  letter  "A''  for  the  regimental 
number. 

4.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  school  is  authorized  to  expend 
ammunition  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  schooL 

5.  Three  members  shall  at  any  time  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  staff 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

By  order  of  Brevet  Major  Oeneral  Barry : 

J.  P.  SANGER,  AdjiUtmL 
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EEPOET  OP  GEN.  O.  O.  HOWARD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  BU- 
REAU OF  REFUGEES,  FREEDMEN,  AND  ABANDONED 
LANDS. 

WjIb  Dbpabtment,  Bubeau  op  Reftjoees, 

Fbbbdhen,  and  Abandonbd  Lands, 

Washington^  October  24, 1868. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States 'the  following  report,  called  for  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1865 : 

Civil  governments  having  been  reorganized  in  several  States,  and  civil 
magistrates  having  assum^  jurisdiction  over  some  portion  of  the  affairs 
formerly  under  charge  of  this  bureau,  a  large  reduction  has  been  made 
iu  the  number  of  officers  and  agents.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  the  discharge  of  all  agents  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1869,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  educational  and 
claim  divisions. 

The  several  departments,  of  the  bureau,  viz :  the  land  and  claim  divis- 
ions, the  financial,  medical,  subsistence,  and  educational  divisions  are 
each  reported  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

JJLND  DIVISION. 

Kearly  all  the  abandoned  lands  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
bureau  have  been  restored,  and  orders  have  been  issued  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  balance  now  reported,  or  for  dropping  such  property  from  the 
retams,  except  in  cases  where  tilie  government  has  acqiiired  the  title  by 
dae  process  of  law. 

SdiiCdule  of  property  in  powession  and  property  restored  since  last  annual 

report. 


States. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
Soath  Carolina. 

Gtor^a.. .. 

Tennessee 

Ken  tacky 

Alabama....  *• 
Mississippi.... 

Lonisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 


Florida 

Maryland  and  Delaware 

District  of  Colombia,  Virginia,  &c.,  included 
in  Virginia 


9,336 
2,540 

74,669 
650 

21,582 


3,040 
27,717 


Total. 


100 


139,634 


42 


15 
99* 


2 


321 
23 


273 


775 


3,208 

2,401 

11,025 

39,632 

6,404 


650 

12,070 

710 


55  o  S 


36 

1 

2 

17 

59 


4 

10 
3 


1 


76,100 


137 


The  number  of  acres  reported  in  possession  last  year  was  215,024,  of 

which  76,100  have  been  restored,  leaving  139,634  acres  now  in  possession. 

The  discrepancy  of  710  acres  thus  shown  between  this  report  and  the 
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report  for  last  year  arises  from  that  niimber  being  reported  restored 
during  this  year,  bat  not  previously  reported  in  possession  by  the  assis- 
tant commissioner  of  Texas. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  town  property  rex>orted  last  year  was  950 ; 
the  number  restored  daring  tihe  year  is  137,  leaving  in  possession  at  this 
date  775. 

The  discrepancy  of  38  pieces  between  the  last  report  and  this  arises 
from  that  number  of  government  buildings  having  been  transferred  dur- 
ing the  year  to  the  quartermasters'  department  by  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  Georgia.    ' 

CLAIM  DIVISION. 

In  March,  1866,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  land  division  was  instmcted 
to  act  as  claim  agent  for  colored  soldiers,  and  prepare  their  bounty  and 
other  claims  for  settlement*  without  fees,  thus  saving  to  them  large  soma 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  expend  in  prosecuting  such  claims 
through  the  ordinary  private  agencies. 

To  the  same  division  was  committed  the  work  of  examining  treasury 
certificates  and  checks  received  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  which  required  all  such  certificates  for  settlement  of  claims 
of  colored  soldiers  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  this 
bureau. 

The  business  of  this  division  has  continued  to  increase,  as  the  follow- 
ing schedule  shows  : 

Schedule  A,  showmg  the  opeKotUms  of  the  prosecution  branch  of  the  claim 
division,  Bureau^  BefugeeSyFreedmeny  and  Abandoned  LandSyfor  theyeu. 
ending  August  31, 1868. 

Komber  of  claims  paiding  at  date  of  last  annual 

report,  August,  31, 1867 4, 266 

Kumber  awaiting  completion  of  evidence 514 

Total  remaining  unsettled 4, 780 

Kumber  of  claims  received  since  date  of  last  report 1, 034 

Total 5,814 

Fumber  of  claims  allowed 1, 735 

dumber  of  claims  disallowed 250 

Total  number  thus  disposed  of. 1^  985 

Kumber  pending  in  the  various  departments  of  the 

government 3, 253 

I^umber  awaiting  completion  of  evidence 676 

Total  number  remaining  unsettied. ...» 3, 829 

Total 5, 814 

Aggregate  amount  collected  and  paid  to  claimante  during 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1867 $64, 494  29 

Aggregate  amount  of  certificates,  checks,  drafts,  &c.,  re- 
ceived since  date  of  last  annual  report  (August  31, 1867) 
and  forwarded  to  the  chief  disbursing  officers  for  payment  $340,154  17 
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Schedule  B. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  work  of  the  certificate  branch  of  the 
claim  division  ^organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  29, 
1867;)  since  date  of  last  report : 

Gertiflcates  in  process  of  adjustment,  Angost  31, 1867,  per  last 

report 10 

Beceived  from  September  1, 1867,  to  and  including  ' 
August  31, 1868: 

Second  Auditor's  certificates 17, 764 

Foorth  Auditor's  certificates 281 

Checks 8 

18, 663 

Total w 18,063 

Sent  chief  disbursing  officer  for  payment : 

Second  Auditor's  certificates 16, 729 

Fourth  Auditor's  certificates 271 

Checks 5 

17,005 

In  process  of  adjustment  at  this  office.  August 

31, 1868 : 

Second  Auditor's  certificates 1, 045 

Fourth  Auditor's  certificates 10 

Checks 3 

1,068 

Total 18, 063 

Value  of  checks  and  certificates  above  reported  as  sent. .  $3, 439, 493  77 


For  the  amount  actually  paid  to  claimants,  see  division  of  finances. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

Transportation  has  been  furnished  to  refugees  and  freedmen  as  here- 
tofore, but  the  amount  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Transportation  iasuMd  by  ^Uf  quartermaster. 


1 

Nnmber  of  orders  l«ned 
for  Arefglit 

It 
1 

33 
43 
49 
113 
70 
40 
43 
30 
R 

Nnmber  of  relti' 
goes  transported. 

Nnmber  of  freedmen 
transported. 

s 

e 

Bd 

o  a 

a 

a 

10 

8 

13 

14 

9 

10 

18 

10 

4 

12 
11 
11 

1 

1 

a 
& 

Grand  total  of  panen- 
^rs  transported. 

1^ 
t| 

Xontli. 

1 

6 
9 
3 

1 
8 

1 
8 
4 
6 
5 
5 
4 

53 

1 

13 
14 
3 
5 
9 
9 
13 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 

94 

• 

14 

14 

3 

3 

5 

14 

13 

4 

6 

5 

6 

3 

« 

• 

s 

i 

1 

1 

316 
19 
30 
41 
S8 
37 

300 
43 
45 
39 
16 
33 

•a 

Oeteber.  1887 

178 
131 
133 
104 
75 
105 
107 
105 
144 
139 
119 
435 

1 
1 

33 
37 
6 
9 
16 
34 
33 
13 
19 
17 
18 
13 

310 
37 
14 
41 
19 
37 

375 
37 
43 
80 
13 
16 

377 
37 
35 
54 
36 
47 

891 
66 

122 
96 
33 
36 

803 

83 

69 

136 

83 

111 

766 

135 

309 

815 

61 

84 

338 
94 
87 
57 
39 
40 
33 
31 
43 
31 
76 

416 

1,063 
883 
175 
316 
137 
185 
836 
179 
874 
365 
166 
533 

8.'>3 

Korember.  1887 

143 

Deoember,  1887 

461 

Jannary.  1868 

451 

Vebrnarr.  1868 

304 

JUi%h,1868 

317 

April  1866 

150 

May,  1868 

64 

June,  1868 

34 

July,  1868 

•     5 

10 

Aiigiul,l8aB 

i 
1 

5 

is' 

437 

1 

fieptember.  1868 

C7 

Total 

1,755 

88  1335 

891 

1,139 

735 

3,755 

130 

1,143 

4,863 

3,055 
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Trnnapartation  isiued  bjf  oinsiaiU  commisnomrs,  o§  9hoym  hjf  tkdr  npori9  on  fU  iu  ojfu 

of  ekirf  qmartemuui^. 


Montk 


Oet»b«r,  1887..... 
NoTemlMr,1867.., 
December,  1867.. 
Jannaxy,  1868 .... 
FebnuwT,  1868.. 

March,  1868 

April,  1868 

May,  1868.  „ 

Jnne,  1868 

Jnly,  1868 

Angnst,  1868 

*  September,  1868 


Total 


I 


I. 


Ji 

li 

O  u 
i 


96 
61 
77 
81 
105 
TO 

m 

66 
71 
60 
57 
68 


881 


41 
48 
29 
34 
88 
31 
89 
96 
85 
18 
11 
96 


II 
i 


339 


Number  of  refti* 
geei  traniported. 


i 


8 

45 

10 

14 

19 

3 

4 

8 


105 


I 


19 
38 
19 
9 
93 


8 


103 


13 
33 
99 
11 

4 


8 


98 


I 


13 
35 
99 
31 
83 
96 
93 
35 
3 
4 
94 


306 


Nomber  of  fteedmeo 
transported* 


8 


53 
99 
90 
57 

111 
63 

136 
59 
48 
13 
90 
51 


659 


37 
31 
17 
97 
91 
29 
19 
45 
90 
13 
18 
98 


361 


I 


11 

:i 

7 
14 
39 

6 
17 
97 
16 
25 

*  m  m  t 

14 


101 
TO 
44 

98 

241 

91 

165 

131 

84 

51 

38 

93 


187  1,207 


56 

37 
SO 
58 
80 
43 
59 
57 
69 
58 
57 
50 


655 


2 

1 
5 
6 
1 
9 
5 
8 
4 
5 
4 


50 


1» 
120 
130 
184 
358 
218 


216 
189 
110 
104 
171 


3,218 


t 


I 


Ji 


45S 

633 
140 
140 
230 
946 
125 
901 
117 
194 
80 
919 


2.760 


*  Eitlmated.— -Reporti  for  September  not  reoelved. 
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Orden  for  pasMOffer  traoiportattsa: 

Kwnber  lamed  by  chief  qnartermaiter 1,755 

y  amber  Iwcted  by  a«iiinant  commJMionera 881 

Total 2,636 

Orden  for  traaaportatioii  of  freight : 

Number  Imaed  by  chief  quartermaater 5 

Nomber  Inaed  by  aatistant  oommimloDerg 339 

Total 344 

InToicei  for  transportation  of  stores  nnder  Oeneral  Orders  No.  138,  War  Department,  A^utant  Qenenil*! 
office,  series  of  1865 : 

Nnmber  approved  by  chief  quartermaster 437 

Nomber  approved  by  assistant  commlssionen -. 

Total 437 

ReAigees: 

Number  transported  on  orders  Issaed  by  chief  quartermaster 835 

Number  transported  on  orders  issued  by  assistant  commissioners 306 

541 

Freedmen: 

Number  transported  on  orders  Issued  by  chief  quartermaster ii,7S5 

Number  transported  on  orders  issued  by  assistant  commissioners 1,207 

3^9® 

Officers  and  agents: 

Number  transported  on  orders  issued  by  chief  quartermaster 130 

Number  transported  on  orders  issued  by  assistant  commissioners 655 

-«—        785 

Teachers: 

Number  transported  on  orders  issued  by  chief  quartermaster 1,143 

Number  transported  on  orders  issued  by  assistant  commissioners 50 

— —     1, 19^ 

Total  number  of  persons  transported 6,481 

Freight,  stores,  &c : 

Number  of  packages  trauflported  on  orders  Isnied  and  invoices  approved  by  chief  quartermaster 9, 055 

Number  of  packages  transportud  on  orders  issued  and  invoices  approved  by  assistant  commissioners. .     %  760 

Total 4.815 
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FINAIYGES. 

Btfugees  and  freedmen^s  fund. 

As  stated  in  my  preceding  reports,  the  money  derived  from  miscel- 
laneous sources  is  termed  the  refhgees  and  freedmen's  fond,  to  distingoish 
it  fix)m  the  regnlar  appropriation.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
receipts  and  expenditiues  on  account  of  this  fund  for  the  period  above 
stated: 

Amoont  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $97, 253  35 

Received  from  various  sources  as  fpllows: 
Freedmen's  fund 19, 947  47 

Total 117,200  82 

Expenditures. 

Freedmen's  fund $862  14% 

Contingent 3, 319  84 

Schools 97, 430  65 

Transportation 22  45 

Total  expended 101, 635  08 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 15, 565  74 

117, 200  82 

The  term  "freedmen's  fund,"  above  ujsed,  embraces  all  moneys  received . 
during  the  year,  and  is  made  up  of  rents,  nnes,  sales  of  old  property,  &c.  > 
The  amounts  exx)ended  under  heads  of  " contingent "  and  "freedmen's 
fond"  was  in  payment  of  claims  originating  prior  to  July  1,  ;L866,  and 
could  not  be  paid  frt)m  the  regular  appropriation. 

Fvnd  for  relief  of  freedmen  or  destitute  colored  pe&ple  in  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

A  resolution  of  Congress  appropriating  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000) 
for  the  above  named  purpose,  was  approved  by  the  President  Marcn  16, 
1867,  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Refugees  and  Freedmen. 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $12, 126  15 

Amount  expended  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1868.    12, 126  15 

This  appropriation  was  exi)ended  in  small  sums  for  fiiel,  groceries, 
clothing,  &C.,  for  the  relief  of  colored  i>eop]e  actually  in  need. 

Fund  for  temporary  relief  of  destitute  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  of  Congress  appropriating  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  for 
the  above  purpose  was  approved  by  the  Prudent  March  10, 1868,  the' 
same  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kef  u- 
gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands:  Provided^  That  as  far  as  practi- 
cable said  sum  shall  be  expended  in  the  employment  of  persons  upon  the 
public  grounds  and  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  which  appro- 
priations have  heretofore  been  made  by  Congress,  such  laborers  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  tiie  officer  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings and  Giounds. 
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Amount  of  appropriation $15, 000 

Amount  expended  to  August  31^  1868 15, 000 


l%e  above  approiniation  was  nearly  all  expended  in  labor  on  the  public 

Sounds  and  works  in  this  District.    A  small  amount  was  expended  for 
ely  groceries,  clothing,  &c.,  for  those  actually  in  need  to  prevent  sofEering. 

Betained  bounty  fund. 

As  stated  in  all  previous  rex>orts,  this  bureau  holds  a  small  portion  of 
the  State  bounties  of  certain  colored  soldiers  enlisted  in  Yirginia  and 
Nprth  Carolina  in  1864  and  1865.  This  x>ortion  (one-third)  of  their  bomity 
was  withheld  by  virtue  of  Greneral  Orders  No.  90,  department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  series  of  1864,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  sux>6rintend- 
ents  of  iiegro  affairs  and  other  officers  until  the  organization  of  this 
bureau,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Commissioner.  It  has  been  paid 
back  to  the  persons  from  whom  it  was  withheld,  or  their  legal  heirs,  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  found  and  identified. 

Amount  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $39, 502  36 

Amount  paid  back  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1868.      9, 538  53 

Balanceon  hand  August  31, 1868 29,963  83 

School  fund. 

Section  12,  public  act  of  July  16, 1866,  provides  that  ^^  the  Commissioner 
shall  have  power  to  seize,  hold,  lease  or  sell  all  buildings  and  tenements, 
and  any  lands  appertaining  to  the  same,  or  otherwise  formerly  held  under 
color  of  title  by  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  not  heretofore 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  buildings  or  lands  held  in  trust  for 
the  same,  by  any  person  or  persons,  and  to  use  the  same*  or  appropriate 
the  proceeds  derived  therefrom,  to  the  education  of  the  need  pec^le." 

Amount  on  hand  August  31, 1867 $5, 484  53 

Amount  received  to  August  31, 1868 36,236  34 

Total 41,720  87 

Expenditures: 
Salaries  of  teachers,  rental  and  repairs  of  school  buildings. . .  33, 855  30 

Balanceon  hand  August  31, 1868 7,865  57 

This  has  been  considered  a  local  fund,  each  assistant  commissioner 
exi>ending  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  raised. 

Appropriation  fund. 

AmoTinton  hand  Angrnst  31, 1867 »..•« $7,413,661  87 

ExptmdUuns. 

Bal Ari«8  of  commissionen  and  Bab-assistsnt  commlssiairan 94B5, 473  06 

Salaries  of  clerks 400,870  86 

Stationery  and  printisff 64.968  93 

Quarters  and fnel 193,797  « 

Clothing  for  distribution 114,691  66 
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Commissaiy  stores |946,887  21 

Medical  defMirtmeDt 365,746  04 

TnuisiKHlation— officers  and  agents 13i,5ll  86 

Tmnsportation— freodmen 105,567  39 

Transportation— stores -. 60,968  52 

Forage 74,592  22 

School  superintendents 23,378  01 

Baildings  for  schools  and  osylnma,  including  construction,  rental,  and 

repairs 811,237  71 

Telegraphing  and  postage 2d,8'28  70 

Internal  revenue 1,769  26 

Sonthemieaef 36,761  €7 

Total  expended 3,814,425  19 


■i- 


Balance  hi  hands  of  agents  Angnst  31,  1866 $672,608  51 

Undrawn  from  treasury...: 2,926,028  17 

*  Total  balance  August  31,  1868 3,598,636  68 


The  disbursement  tinder  head  of  southern  relief,  in  the  above  list  of 
expenditures,  was  made  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  Congress  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  States,  approved 
March  30, 1867.  The  amount  set  apart  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  this 
purpose  was  $500,000.  from  the  appropriation  of  this  bureau. 

The  amount  expenoed  last  year  was  $370,592  54,  which  added  to  the 
amount  this  year,  $36,751  67,  gives  $407,344  21.  Had  the  salaries  of 
clerks  and  agents  engaged  in  ite  distribution,  and  the  transxK)rtation  of 
the  stores  been  charged  to  this  account,  the  amount  of  $500,000  would 
havebeen  folly  expended. 

Pajfj  bounty  y  and  prize  money  fund. 

By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  29,  1867,  it  was 
enacted  that  '^  all  checks  and  treasury  certificates  to  be  issued  in  settle- 
ment of  claims  for  pay,  bounty,  prize  money  or  other  moneys  due  to 
colored  soldiers  or  marines  or  their  legal  representatives,  now  residihg 
or  who  may  have  resided  in  any  State  in  which  slavery  existed  in  the 
year  1860,  the  claim  for  which  has  been  or  may  be  presented  by  an  agent 
or  attorney,  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau." 

Amounton  hand  August  31, 1867 $531,625  10 

Amount  received  during  the  year 3, 439, 455  74 

Total. 3,971,080  84 

Amount  paid  claimants  and  attorneys  during  the  year. . .  2, 557, 362  84 

Balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 1,413, 718  00 


This  balance  is  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  and  other 
authorized  depositories. 

The  system  of  payments  at  first  adopted  is  still  followed.  In  the 
arduous  and  dif&cult  task  of  finding,  identifying,  and  paying  these  claim- 
ants I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  agents  of  the  bureau  and  officers  of 
the  army.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  claimants  are  not 
only  scattered  through  the  northern  and  middle  States,  but  have  re-en- 
list^d  in  the  regular  army  and  are  serving  on  our  extreme  western  fron- 
tier, the  difficulty  of  reaching  them  will  1^  better  understood. 

32  Ab 
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Beoapitulatiim, 

• 

Balance  on  hand^  refdgees  and  fireedmen's  fiind $15, 565  74 

Balance  retained  bounty  fiind 29,963  83 

Balance  school  fund 7, 865  57 

Balance  appropriation  fund 3, 598,636  68 

Balance  pay,  bounty,  and  prize  money  fund 1, 413, 718  00 

Total  balance  on  hand  August  31, 1868 5, 065, 749  82 

Deducting  pay,  bounty,  and  prize  money  fund,  and  retained 

bounty  fund 1, 443, 681  83 

Unexpended  balance  August  31, 1868 3, 622, 067  99 


MEDICAL   DIVISION. 

The  annexed  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  refugees  and  freedmen, 
respectively,  treated  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868.  A  compar- 
ison with  corresponding  summary  for  the  year  previous  shows  but  htfle 
variation  in  the  number  of  refugees  treated,  but  a  diminution  in  the  per- 
centage of  mortality.  Of  freedmen,  about  30,000  more  have  been  treated 
than  during  the  year  immediately  preceding,  with  a  reduction  of  one  per 
cent,  in  tke  deaths. 

CoMolidated  report  of  refugees  treated  and  died  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1868,  with  Hie  number  remaining  under  treatment  at  that  date. 


Treated. 

Died. 

■ 

1 

a 

Dlfltrieti. 

• 

5! 

a 

-< 

1 
1 

< 

• 

1 

i 

•8 

2 

I 

< 

i 

< 

• 

1 
1 

■8 

a 
£ 

1 

1 

S 

«* 

'0 

•0 

< 

i 

< 

• 

a 

1 

m 

B 

e 

•8 

-a 
a 

■i 

I 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Virginia 

1 

North  Carolina 

...., — 
. . .  .j. .. . 

South  Carolina. ......... 

1,795 

3,010 

909  R9fi  ifi  fiio 

30 

33 

19 

15 

96 

.'oii  '^  '  -^ 

9 

10  '  107 

Oeonda • 

Alabama  ....... ........ 

12 

15 

3 

7 

37 

3' 

1 

3 

7 

.189 

1 

2 

1    ' 

Florica 

TftXAA    ..........T,..r 

1.... 

2 

SI 

432 

17 

2 

•21 

790 

2ti 

t 

,,.i 

MIniMippi 

Arkaacas ............... 

1 

29 
3 

1 

41 

3 

.047 
.053 
.115 

13 
9 

19 

269 

4 

37 
2 

52 
3 

8 

3 

1 

16 

19 

Kontncky*  ..•••■........ 

.. 

TfnnAiiMt 

■  •  •  * 

* "  ••* — 
....I.... 

951 

956 

fi6 

41 

32 

19 

148 

t 

Total 

8.282 

3,298 

7,489 

.019 

57 

66 

9 

10 

\Ai 
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QmscUdated  report  qffreedmen  treated  and  died  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  with  the  number  remaining  under  treatment  at  that  date. 


Dlstriete 


Treated. 


i 


District  of  Columbia 
vgnna .......  ... . 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Texai  

Louisijuia 

Miffidsrippl 

ArkanuH 

Keotucky 

Tennmee 


o 

< 


8 


i 


9 

-a 

a 

9 


1,638 

8,156 

2,446 

14,679 

5,950 

778 

401 


2,353 

14,670 

3,298 

21.858 

7,060 

888 

280 


669 
3,873 
1,461 
8,983 
1,935 
385 
222 


e 


Died. 


< 


785 
4,093 
1,494 
9,475 
2,010 
370 
265 


5,445 
30,792 

8,699 
54,995 
16.955 

2,421 

1,168 


i 

"a 


9 
< 


83 
237 

68 
244 

188 
43 
12 


I 

2 

9 


96  63 
210 
106 


I 
I 

9 

I 


48 
108109 

39!  55 


236 
149 

431 
8 


146 

35 

18 

3 


150 

37 

8 

3 


i 

o 


«6 

I 

I 

& 


Bemaining  June  30, 
1868. 


T 


312 

664 
268 
776 
409 
112 
26 


i 

1 

-a 

< 


^ 


.057 

.021 

.03 

.014 

.024 

.046 

.022 


1S2 

218 

99 

262 

288 

82 

18 


e 
< 


=3 

9 

9 


117 
248 
166 
342 

398 

145 

23 


=3 

9 

-a 

B 

4* 


39 
61 
69 

128 

125 

69 


55  363 

99  626 

66  400 

104  836 


114 

72 

1 


925 

368 

42 


3,853 
2,121 
1,869 
3,310 
2B1 


2,363 
1.958 
1,791 
5.249 
625 


864 
827 
425 
1,710 
186 


721 
795 
372 
1,695 
170 


Total 


7,801 
5,701 
4,457 
11,964 
1,262 


45, 482  62. 393,21, 540  22, 245  151, 660 


343 

123 

921 

87! 
16 


175 
85 
52 
71 
22 


38 
15 

5 
48 

4 


39 
14 

1 
47 

3 


595 


.076 


237.041 
150.033 


253 
45 


l,536|l,255'522'534!3,847 


.021 
.035 


252 

118 

125 

181 

30 


132 

107 
90 

277 
34 


20  22 
37i  27 

34   37 

86  75 

6 


426 

289 

28rt 

619 

77 


025 1, 825  2, 079  674  679  5, 257 


Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  number  of  patients  under  treat- 
ment the  average  number  of  medical  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau 
during  the  year  has  been  one-fifth  less  than  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1867.  As  a  consequence  the  labors  of  the  medical  officers  have  been, 
in  many  instances,  considerably  augmented ;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  bear  witness  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  this  additional  work  thus 
imposed,  as  well  as  the  duties  before  devolving  on  them,  have  been  per- 
formed. 

Table  esihibiUng  ihe  number  of  medical  officers  and  hospital  attendants  in  the 
service  of  the  bureau  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 


Ck>mmiMioned  medl- 
eal  offioem. 

PriTate  pbyiiciana 
employed    under 
contnust. 

Hogpltal  attendants. 

DMrieIc 

Kumber  on  duty  dur- 
ing the  year  ended 
June  30,  1868. 

Number  on  duty  June 
30,1868. 

Number  on  duly  dur- 
Ing  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1868. 

Nnmber  on  duty  June 
30.1868. 

Number  of  male  at- 
tendantfi   employed 
during  the  year  end* 
ed  June  30,  1868. 

Number  of  female  at- 
tendanta  employed 
during  the  year  end- 
ed  June  30,  1868. 

Number  of  male  at- 
tendants under  em- 
ployment Jane  30, 

Number  of  female  at- 
tendants under  em- 
ployment Jane  30, 
1866. 

DiitrM  of  Columbia- 

1 

I 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

9 
16 
10 
24 
12 
9 
3 

7 
8 
7 
16 
8 
5 
2 

34 
45 
17 

9 
53 
29 

6 

38 
44 

19 
10 
52 
40 
6 

23 
23 
5 
3 
18 
8 
4 

23 

Virginia 

12 

North  CaroliDA 

fioQtb  Carolina ...... 

1 

2 
3 

13 

6 

Florida 

3 

Texai 

Looiiiaaa  .......... 

17 
11 
11 
12 
9 

9 
6 
6 

8 

1 

69 

39 

43 

9 

3 

70 
30 
54 
90 
6 

23 

12 

12 

5 

1 

14 

(Miadaf  IddI 

11 

UiSniii.::::;:;::: 

41 

fKeotaeky 

1 
1 

8 

T«nnnme            .... 

3 

Total 

U 

1 

136 

83 

356 

380 

137 

104 

Note.— From  June  30, 1868.  to  September  30. 1868,  the  following  changes  have  oeenrred :  One  oommissloDed 
medical  officer  has  been  relieved  from  duty  In  the  bureaa;  twenty-two  private  physlcianB  ierviag  under  con- 
tract have  been  discharged,  and  two  private  physicians  employed  under  contract 
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Table  exhibiting  number  of  hospitalsy  dispensaries,  and  ^'  out-door  siaJtwM* 

in  operation  July  1, 1867,  and  June  30, 1868. 


IMsbrleti. 


District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama , 

Florida 

liOniisiana 

Mlaiinippi , 

Arkanias 

Kentneky , 

Tennemee 

Total 


HoBpitals. 


DitpensailMtadi 
ont-door  atatlAit. 


T2Q0 


2 

10 

% 

3 
5 
8 
1 

3 
6 
1 

1 


48 


£8 


6S 


a 

8 

1 
a 

3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 


21 


Capaeity,  beda, 
Jana  30, 1968. 


1 


236 
486 

71 
206 
144 
164 

36 
382 
137 
203 
169 

32 


2,266 


14 

64 

4 

6 

113 

8 

14 

79 

A3 

72 


18 


455 


So 


4 
7 
1 

17 
3 


1 

8 

4 


5 

a 


46 


4 

4 

6 

13 

4 


1 
3 
5 
S 
5 


Aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  civil  authorities  by  famishing  them 
medicines  and  hospital  appliances  wherewith  to  inaugurate  and  provide 
an  efficient  commencement  of  a  hospital  system  of  their  own,  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  destitute  sick  and  disabled  negroes  requiring  protection 
at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

This  has  been  done  in  most  cases  on  account  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  southern  communities,  as  the  requisite  funds  to  procure 
the  hospital  outfit  were  not  always  at  hand  or  easily  obtained,  but  when 
once  furnished  the  current  expenses  could  be  met. 

In  the  larger  towns,  where  most  of  the  hospitals  were  located,  a 
physician  for  the  poor  wiis  employed,  who  rendered  medical  aid  iiTe- 
8i>ective  of  the  color  of  the  applicants  for  relief. 

The  ori>han  asylums  reported  to  this  office  as  under  bureau  control  are 
six  in  number,  located  as  follows :  Washington,  D.  C;  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia ;  !N"ew  Orleans,  Louisiana ;  Lauderdale,  Mississippi ;  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

!N"o  further  provision  has  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
among  refugees  and  freedmen.  Such  special  care  and  attention  as  the 
bureau  has  heretofore  been  able  to  furnish  is  still  afforded.  The  great 
aim  has  been  to  unburthen  the  bureau  by  turning  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  all  its  sick,  insane  included,  for  future  care  and  treatment. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  negro  population  has  been  generally 
good.  A  system  of  inspection  of  quarters  of  freedmen  has  been  recom- 
.mended,  and  whenever  instituted,  invariably  with  good  results. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  of  a  few  special 
diseases  reported  to  this  office  under  special  instructions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  yellow  fever  appeared  in  only  two  districts,  viz :  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  each  of  the 
diseases  reported  has  been  sm^U.  The  number  of  cases  of  smaU-pox 
is  greatly  reduced  from  last  year,  as  vaccination  has  been  xoxy  general, 
and  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  quarters, 
&c.,  of  the  blacks. 
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ToMe  eaMibiting  special  dtseasea.  &c*j  reported  to  the  office  of  the  thief  medical 

officer  from  July  1, 1867,  to  June  30, 1868, 


DliMeti. 


IHstikt  of  ColiiinbU. 

VirgioiJi 

Konh  Carollxia 

South  Caroliiia. 

Oeorgia 

Akbinui 

Florida 

Lonlstana*'. ......... 

Uinitfippil 

ArluuuM 

KcBtnckyt 

Ten&eisee 


Totel 


Small-pox. 


i 


9 

10 
19 
17 
10 


94 

4 


100 


•3 


& 


1 
"i 


14 

"o 


Cliolera. 


t§ 


156 
90 


96 
54 


Yellow  foTor. 


I 


481 
11 


256 


23 


251 


150 


492 


I 


o 


29 
1 


30 


o 


683 

112 

231 

8,819 


S5 

ids 

'558" 


4,563 


^ 

I 


579 
251 
375 
471 
96 
23 

la 

18 
43 

23 

195 
U 


2,097 


'Cholera  eaiea  occnired  firom  Jnly,  1867,  to  February,  1868,  and  yellow  fever  fyom  Aagnst  to  November, 
1867. 

1  Cholera  cases  ocearred  in  Jaly,  Aagaiit,  and  September,  1867,  and  yellow  fever  In  September,  October, 
■Dd  December,  1867. 

;€holeracaiiea  oceorred  In  September,  1867. 

COMMISSABT  STTPPLIBS. 

The  average  number  of  persons  daily  assisted  during  the  year  has 
been  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four,  (16,804.) 

Security  for  the  repayment  of  some  part  of  the  expense  of  these  sup- 
plies has  been  taken  by  a  lien  on  the  crops  raised  by  those  who  have 
received  help. 

Hunfber  of  rations  issued  from  September  1, 1867,  to  September  1, 1868. 


1867. 

September 

October 

KoTember 

Dwember 

1668. 
Jammj 

FebnuBv 

March... 

April 

Hay , 

yane 

Joly 

Angnit 

Total 


Refageeg. 


6,282 
14,226^ 
11,532i 
10,142 

20,605^ 

35,778 

48,757 

22,495 

19.002 

18,356 

16,045} 

14.897 


238,119 


Freedmen. 


166,388} 
161,929} 
161, 449 
133,034 

141, 395} 
905,969} 
221, 133} 
169.932 
310, 641} 
488,428 
239,8^3} 
144,224} 


2,564.359 


TotaL 


172,670} 
176,156 
172, 981} 
143, 176 

162,001 
241.747} 
2d9,890i 
212. 427 
329. 643} 
506,784 
255.879 
159, 121} 


2,809,478 


'^OXFCTl^^ 
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Numher  of  rations  issued  in  eadk  State. 


Statag. 


District  of  Colniabia. 

TlivlnUi 

North  Carolina 

South  Oaroltaia 

Georgia 

Alabama 

riorida 

MtaiMlpiii 

Louisiana 

Tezai 

Arkansas 

Kantncky 

Tennessee 

Maryland 


Total. 


Befttgeei 


129,992^ 
235 

17,927 
179 
886 


59.332^ 
15,128 


13.764 
675 


238,119 


312,636 

740,202 

101.508 

93,020 

161.866 

86,021 

590,216^ 

101,484 

182,326 

170 

81,967 

85,495 

S^899| 

1,699 


9,564,350 


TetaL 


312,  <96 
870.254^ 
101,743 
111,553 
163,045 
86,907 
590,2164 
160, 816^ 
197,4M 
170 
95,031 
80.170 
25,flS!| 
\,( 


9;  80S,  416 


Average  number  of  persons  daily  assisted. 


StaiM. 

Befngees. 

Freedmen. 

Grand 

Adnlts. 

Childran. 

To«aL 

Adults. 

Children. 

TotaL 

tolaL 

Distriet  of  Colnmbla 

858 
3,735 
621 
963 
522 
272 
1,535 
351 
673 

367 

1.968 

460 

556 

161 

110 

1.187 

128 

133 

I 

132 

46 

51 

4 

1,225 

5^703 

1.081 

1,519 

683 

382 

2,722 

479 

806 

1 

3C8 

911 

115 

98 

1.8S5 

Virginia 

217 

136 

241 

13 

14 

S15 

144 

184 

22 

10 

432 

282 

425 

35 

94 

&135 

Korth  Carolina 

1.^ 

fionth  Carolina  ^..t,... 

1,944 
7W 

Oeonria  ....................... 

Alabama  ...................... 

406 

Florida 

4722 

Mississippi 

41 
64 

145 
35 

186 
99 

665 

■r-m          •  1.       pp..  .__...-__.......__.  , 

905 

Texas 

1 

Arkansas 

41 
9 
2 

11 

02 
2 
4 

176 

165 

64 

24 

360 

Kentucky  ..................... 

213 

Tennessee 

9 

119 

M*'yl»n<l 

88 

Total 

773 

768 

1.541 

9,959 

5,304 

15^263 

16,804 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPABTMEKT. 

The  first  three  mouths  in  most  of  the  schools  was  vacation,  the  southern 
country  not  permitting  unacclimated  teachers  to  remain  in  safety  during 
the  hot  season.  In  some  cases^  however,  especially  where  native  teachers 
were  employed,  colored  or  white,  there  was  but  a  short  vacation  or  none 
at  all.  During  the  month  of  July  773  schools,  day  or  night,  were  m 
operation ;  in  August  528,  and  in  September  639.  This  does  not  include 
575  Sabbath  schools  in  July,  290  in  August,  and  362  in  September.  Tbe 
eagerness  of  the  freedmen  and  their  children  to  learn  Anil  make  short 
vacations  universal  as  soon  as  teachers  capable  of  enduring  the  climate 
can  be  provided. 

Depressing  influences. — In  the  early  autumn  the  schools  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  alarm  of  yellow  fever,  by  the  bloody  riots  in  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis,  by  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  by  bitter  opposition.  These  causes  combined  had  a  universal] j 
depressing  effect. 

The  statistics,  however,  for  the  first  six  months  were  larger  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year,  showing,  after  all,  a 
steady  growth  of  school  interest  among  the  fireedmen. 

The  last  six  months  have  been  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  unprecedented 
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history.    All  the  States  soath,  except  Texas,  were  occapied  with  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  in  which  every  cla«is  of  loyal  men  participated. 

The  colored  population  were  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  act  in  pul^c 
affairs  and  consider  grave  questions,  which,  for  themselves  and  x>osterity, 
had  to  be  settled  for  all  fature  time.  Leaoing  minds  among  them  were 
fnlly  occn^ed,  and,  as  the  popular  elections  came  on,  every  male  adult 
was  summoned  to  the  polls  under  strange  and  novel  excitement. 

Opposition  to  reconstruction,  especially  to  the  negro  vote,  intensified 
this  excitement,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  freedmen's  attention 
was  turned  away  from  their  schools.  The  funds,  also,  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  which  had  previously  been  spent  for  their  children,  became 
invested  in  the  political  canvas.  Thus  the  means  of  education,  as  well 
as  time  and  attention,  were,  for  a  while,  diminished,  and  the  school 
interests  greatly  suffered. 

The  general  effect,  however,  was  very  desirable.  This  x>eriod  proved 
a  miiversal  school  of  thought  and  debate,  especially  of  im][K)rtant  prac- 
tical action,  and  all  classes  of  the  colored  people  were  benefited  by  it 
More  new  ideas  were  obtained  and  character  develoi)ed,  and  light  thrown 
over  the  dark  masses,  lifting  the  lowest  from  ignorance,  and  all  to  a 
higher  manhood  during  this  exciting  time  than  in  all  their  previous  lives. 
Freedom  at  first  illumined  only  a  chaos  of  ignorance.  It  was  followed 
by  this  period  of  construction,  when  crude  elements  were  reduced  to 
system  and  a  new  order  of  things  appeared. 

All  the  general  results  have  also  been  auspicious.  The  constitutions 
adopted  make  provision  for  universal  education :  offices  have  been  filled 
and  legislators  chosen  with  constant  regard  to  tnis  one  great  subject. 

The  public  discussion  of  a  permanent  school  ^^tem,  to  be  cherished 
and  superintended  by  the  State  itself,  in  which  all  eliildren  are  to  have 
equal  privileges,  suggested  new  ideas  to  the  white  people,  while  it  gave 
the  freedmen  a  liigher  view  of  learning  and  guaranteed  its  attainment. 

Parents,  while  these  discussions  were  going  on,  began  to  visit  the 
schools  with  great  interest ;  examinations  and  exhibitions  at  the  close 
of  the  term  were  never  before  so  well  attended.  Even  those  hitherto 
prejudiced,  and  leading  men  who  had  heard  the  negroes'  education 
vehemently  argued  for  or  against,  came  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  went 
away  confounded,  if  not  delighted,  with  what  they  had  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  associations  of  the  north  pressed  forward  with  aliberality 
and  zeal  hardly  expected,  certainly  not  promised,  when  the  year  com- 
menced. Teachers  were  untiring ;  the  higher  and  model  schools  exhibited 
good  example ;  normal  classes  and  training  schools  began  to  send  forth 
graduated  pupils :  school-houses  in  large  numbers  and  of  better  model 
were  erected  in  all  the  districts ;  local  friends  were  unexpectedly  found, 
or  former  enemies  changed  to  patrons,  and  this  bureau,  with  largely 
increased  expenditure,  and  with  its  comprehensive  plans,  has  moved 
steadily  onward. 

We  are  therefore  happy  to  report  that  notwithstanding  events  so  pre- 
judicial, obstacles  apparently  insurmountable,  and  opposition  in  many 
quarters  increasing  in  virulence,  the  schools  during  the  whole  year,  even 
as  to  members,  have  more  than  held  their  own,  and  in  attainment  and 
efficiency  have  advanced  in  manv  respects  more  rapidly  than  during 
any  other  twelve  months  of  their  history. 

Whatever  the  specific  form  finally  adopted  by  the  several  southern 
States  as  to  their  educational  interests,  the  certainty  of  some  public 
system  is  settled  in  them  all.  This  system  promises  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  order,  embodying  the  best  principles,  methods,  and  latest  im- 
provements of  the  loyal  States ;  not  indeed  compensating  for  the  rebel* 
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lion,  but  in  advance  of  anything  preceding,  and  which  unll  aid  largely  in 
recoyering  from  its  rains.  We  may  add,  a  system  which  these  schools  for 
refngees  and  freedmen  have  had  a  prominent  part  in  originating,  and 
in  which  they  will  hereafter  hold  a  conspicuous  position. 

The  number  of  day  and  night  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1868, 
as  officially  reported,  has  been  1,831;  teachers,  2,295,  and  pupLLB, 
104,327. 

Of  these  schools,  1,325  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  freed- 
men,  and  they  owned  518  of  the  buildings  in  which  schools  were  held. 
This  bureau  furnished  720  buildings  for  school  purposes.  539  of  the 
above  schools  were  graded,  includmg  33  of  high  or  normal  grade.  Of 
the  teachers,  1,305  were  white  and  990  colored.  Transportation  is 
reported  by  the  superintendents  for  1,094  of  them,  adding  those  who 
have  received  it  from  these  headquarters,  and  not  yet  reported,  makes 
the  whole  number  to  whom  it  has  been  given  1,193,  at  a  cost  of  aboat 
$23,860. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been  78,402  or  over  76  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  Tuition  has  been  paid  by  32,675  of 
them,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $161,180  59,  or  a  fraction  over 
$4  93  each. 

There  were  also  officially  reported  1,009  Sabbath  schools,  with  4,738 
teachers  and  89,466  pupils }  and  46  industrial  schools,  with  1,873  pupils. 

If  to  all  these  officially  reported  schools  and  pupils  we  add  those 
'^  within  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendents  but  not  regularly  re- 
l^orted,"  the  aggregate  will  be : 

Schools  of  all  kinds 4,026 

Pupils  in  the  same.-. 241,819 

This  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of— 

Schools 351 

Pupils 5,298 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  as  predicted  in  our  last  report,  that  the  schools 
and  pupils  have  not  only  held  their  own,  but  have  exceeded  in  numbers 
the  maximum  of  any  previous  i)eriod  in  their  history. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  into  higher  studies,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  school  term  of  1867,  \oll  be  seen  by  the  following: 

In  1868— 

Advanced  readers 39,578 

Geography 31,213 

Arithmetic 48,268 

Writing - 46,113 

Higher  branches 5,712 

In  1867— 

Advanced  readers 33,36S 

Geography 23,957 

Arithmetic 40,4«>l 

Writing 42,879 

Higher  branches 4,661 

Making  an  increase  of  6,210  advanced  readers;  7,256  in  geography; 
7,814  in  arithmetic ;  3,234  in  writing,  and  1,051  in  the  higher  branches. 
The  amount  expended  by  this  bureau  for  the  support  of  schools  during 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1868,  is  as  follows : 
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From  refugees  and  freedmen's  fund $97, 430  65 

From  school  fund 33,855  30 

From  appropriation  fund 811, 237  71 

942,523  66 
By  benevolent  societies,  churclies,  and  individuals  (esti- 
mated)       700,000  00 

Byfreedmen  (estimated) 360,000  00 

Total 2,002,523  66 

I         '  I, 

GENEBAIi  STJBVET. 

With  all  that  is  thrilling  in' the  history  of  the  freedmen's  education, 
and  encouraging  in  their  progress  throughout  every  district  during  the 
period  now  reported,  we  are  still  compelled  to  say  that  embarrassments 
fiom  the  revived  rebel  spirit  of  the  south,  as  seen  in  the  facts  stated, 
liave  thickened  about  our  schools. 

The  following  from  a  recent  communication  expresses  undoubtedly 
the  truth: 

Nerer  was  the  Bpirit  of  oppoeition  more  bitter  and  defiant  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
eivil  authorities,  being  in  sympathy  with  this  feelinpf,  wink  at  all  outrafi^es ;  and  the  mili- 
tary, located  at  a  fe^r  points,  are  often  entirely  unable  to  reach  the  perpetrators  of  wrongs. 
Under  these  circnmstances  yon  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many  of  our  teachers  are 
disconreged  and  are  unwilling  to  return  to  their  fields  for  the  coming  year.  The  truth  is, 
we  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of  terror,  and  unless  something  is  done  and  done  speedily  for 
the  relief  of  the  persecuted  Union  people  and  friends  of  humanity,  our  educational  work  and 
interests  must  seriously  suffer. 

Had  not  these  schools  the  inherent  elements  of  life— vigorous  life— 
which  grow  in  spite  of  adverse  influences,  they  would  be  quite  paral^ 
yzed.  As  it  is,  they  continue  by  the  Divine  blessing  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  their  course  is  still  onward. 

Adult  education, — ^Adult  freed  people,  especially  the  men,  are  earnestly 
seeking  that  instruction  wliich  will  fit  them  for  their  new  responsibilities. 
Evening  schools  for  adults,  of  great  utility,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous,  often  conducted  by  volunteer  friends  of  the  colored 
race,  and  with  a  modesty  which  forbids  making  public  mention  of  tiieir 
work.    Over  500  of  these  evening  schools  are  now  in  ox>eration. 

Maral  condition. — ^The  moral  condition  of  freedmen  has  not  been  over- 
looked. All  teachers  are  required  to  carefully  watch  the  habits  of  their 
children,  rebuking  vice  and  encouraging  virtue.  This  result  is  reached 
more  esx>ecially  in  Sabbath  schools.  These,  as  seen  from  the  returns, 
have  been  operated  throughout  the  entire  south,  reaching  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  cannot  attend  upon  week-day  teaching. 

Normal  scliools. — ^Attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  endowment 
of  normal  schools.  Teachers  trained  on  the  ground  is  the  urgent  want 
of  the  present  moment ;  those  of  whatever  color  who  will  be  identified 
with  the  people,  to  grow  into  and  become  themselves  part  of  the  com- 
mmiity  they  are  forming ;  those  who  will  take  the  schools  as  teachers 
^y  profession  J  carrying  them  with  only  the  ordinary  vacation  through 
the  entire  year  and  tlu*ough  year  after  year ;  acting  with  steady,  elevat-  ' 
ing  influence  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  introducing  culture 
into  home  life,  a  pure  morality  into  every  circle,  thus  perfecting  solid, 
permanent  and  virtuous  society. 

These  normal  schools,  so  far  as  they  are  in  existence,  already  win  uni- 
versal favor.  The  educational  associations  are  using  their  funds  in 
founding  them  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  private  individuals  are  bestow- 
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ing  liberal  endowments.  The  principal  of  these,  as  assisted  by  the 
bureau,  all  of  them  made  permanent  institutions  by  charter  of  the 
respective  States  where  they  are  located^  are  as  follows : 

National  Theological  Institute,  Washmgton,  D,  C;  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C;  Saint  Martin's  School,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Normal  School.  Bichmond,  Va.;  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.;  Saint  Au- 
gustine Normal  School,  Baleigh,  N.  C  j  Wesleyan  College,  East  Tennes- 
see; Fisk  University,  NashviSe,  Tenn.;  Storer  College,  Harper's  Feny, 
WestVa.;  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Roberts  College,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee;  Maysvme  College,  Tennessee :  Alabama  High 
and  Normal  schools ;  Saint  Bridget's  Parochial  School^  Pittsburg ;  South 
Carolina  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

Benevolent  associations. — ^The  benevolent  associations  have  undertaken 
to  do  an  equal  amount  and  more,  if  possible,  than  la43t  year.  They  aie 
now  better  organized  than  ever,  with  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
increased  experience.  Their  patrons  throughout  the  country  diow  no 
abatement  of  zeal;  though  under  great  pressure  from  every  quarts, 
they  respond  liberally  to  the  continuous  calls  made  ui>on  them. 

Remaining  want — ^Only  about  one-seventh  of  the  children  of  freedmen 
are  as  yet  receiving  any  kind  of  instruction,  and  we  call  especiid  atten- 
tion to  the  following  statement :  By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in 
the  field  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  bureau  1,664,600  colored  per- 
sons of  suitable  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  five  and  twedty  years;  and  a 
census  taken  now  would  not  diifer  much  from  the  above.  The  whole 
present  number  of  pupils  in  our  schools  is  but  241, 819. 

Now,  ifj  in  view  of  all  who  are  studying  outside  of  the  schools,  we 
double  this  number,  then  less  than  half  a  million  of  freed  persons  have 
commenced  to  learn  from  books.  Deduct  this  number  from  those  who 
are  of  suitable  school  age  as  given  above,  and  there  are  left  1.164,600 
wholly  unprovided  for,  enough  to  make  23,292  schools  of  50  pupils  each, 
to  say  nothing  of  older  persons. 

Notwithstanding  these  remaining  destitutions  the  records  of  facts  now 
given  show  how  deep  are  the  foundations  laid  for  the  improvement,  not 
only  of  the  present  but  all  generations  of  these  freedmen.  We  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  argue  "  ability  to  learn''  on  \he  part  of  the  negro  race. 
A  great  process  is  going  on,  not  of  experiment  but  unceasingly  produc- 
tive results.  A  little  more  time  and  the  movement  now  so  complicated 
will  have  evolved  a  harmonious,  perfect  whole,  and  on  ground  never 
before  occupied  by  a  common  school  system. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND,  AND  DELAWABE. 

This  district,  in  charge  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  C.  H.  Howard,  as 
assistant  commissioner,  now  embraces  the  whole  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. General  Horace  Brooks^  United  States  army,  was  relieved 
August  15th,  and  the  operations  m  Maryland  and  Delaware  reduced  to 
the  educational  work  and  settlement  of  soldiers'  claims. 

The  operations  of  the  civil  rights  act,  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase  releasing  colored  apprentices,  and  the  increase  of  general  intelli- 
gence among  the  freedmen,  making  them  more  capable  of  securing  their 
own  rights  in  labor  contracts  and  before  the  courts,  have  rendered  prac- 
ticable a  large  reduction  of  the  number  of  agents  and  officers. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Interests  of  the  Ireedmen  before  the  law  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  work,  principally  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
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Knniber  of  civil  cases  attended  to 592 

Number  of  criminal  cases  attended  to 291 

Namber  of  criminal  cases  dismissed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  parties 
being  either  falsely  accused,  or  charged  with  frivolous  offences. .  101 

Twenty-six  out  of  thirty  persons  in  jail  at  XJpi)er  Marlboro',  Maryland, 
were  colored.  Many  of  these  were  committed  for  small  or  frivolous 
offences,  even  if  at  all  guilty,  but  being  unable  to  give  bail  there  was  no 
j  other  way  for  them  but  to  be  confined,  lose  several  months'  work  at  har- 
vest time  when  their  labor  would  have  brought  the  highest  price,  and 
be  released  late  in  the  fall  with  no  means  of  support  for  themselves  or 
their  families  for  the  winter.  Directions  have  been  given  to  secure  a 
speedy  trial  if  possible  in  all  such  cases. 

The  decisions  of  Ohief  Justice  Chase  and  Judge  Giles  in  effect  making 
void  all  indentures  under  the  apprentice  law  of  Maryland,  were  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  the  masters  whenever  complaints  reached  our  officers. 
The  result  has  been  the  release  of  a  large  number  of  children  held  in 
yirtoal  slavery.  From  one  sub-district  sdone,  embracing  three  counties, 
255  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  release  was  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  bureau  officer,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  some  700  others 
released  in  the  same  counties  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter by  this  bureau,  and  the  publication  of  the  judicial  decisions. 

There  is  the  same  inequ^dity  of  the  laws  of  Delaware,  but  the  civil 
rights  act  has  already  been  sustained  by  a  decision  of  Judge  Hall 
releasing  a  little  girl  from  servitude. 

In  West  Virginia  the  apprentice  law  is  the  same  for  whites  and  blacks, 
but  complaint  has  reached  this  bureau  that  in  some  few  of  the  old  slave 
counties  there  are  children  still  held  to  servitude  without  color  of  law. 

I^egro  testimony  is  now  generally  admitted  throughout  this  district, 
but  the  dif^culty  remains  that  the  juries  and  local  magistrates  allow  it 
no  weight  when  opposed  by  white  witnesses. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  colored  soldiers  recruited  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware  there  is  a  particularly  large  amount  of  work  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  claims.    The  officer  at  Baltimore  reports : 

Number  of  claims  acted  on  during  the  year 368 

Number  of  claims  on  hand  awaiting  settlement 93 

The  disbursing  officer  at  Baltimore  rex>orts : 

Total  amount  disbursed  on  claim  account $104, 960  46 

The  Maryland  general  assembly  passed  a  law  at  their  last  session  for- 
bidding claims  for  State  bounty  to  be  received  from  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  government,  evidently  intended  to  prevent  officers  of  this 
bureau  from  aiding  discharged  colored  soldiers  or  the  heirs  of  those  de- 
ceased in  the  recovery  of  the  State  bounty  due  them.  But  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Bond  and  a  few  other  friends,  in  filing  the 
claims  already  prepared,  the  bounty  has  been  saved  to  many  deserving 
claimants. 

More  attention  than  usual  has  been  devoted  to  educational  matters  in 
the  district  during  the  past  year. 

This  bureau  has  aided  in  the  construction  of  111  school-houses.  The 
plan  adopted  has  been  to  furnish  lumber,  and  sometimes  other  material, 
and  'the  freedmen  would  procure  a  site  and  agree  to  pay  for  the 
construction. 

To  awaken  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  education,  the  assistant 
conunissioner  has  held  public  meetings  in  all  part9  of  Maryland,  and  in 
the  prominent  places  of  West  Virginia,  sometimes  inviting  distinguished 
speakers  fit>m  abroad.    At  one  of  these  meetings  at  Frederic^  Mary- 
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land,  some  5,000  colored  people  were  present,  and  in  every  instance  tJie 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  enthusiastic,  and  generally  followed 
by  the  starting  of  several  new  schools. 

Ten  benevolent  associations  have  aided  in  sustaining  teachers  in  this 
district.  In  Washington  and  Baltimore  the  school  authorities  have  since 
last  annual  report  assumed  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 

From  the  consolidated  monthly  reports  are  derived  the  following: 

Total  number  of  schools,  (Sabbath  schools  not  included) 257 

Total  number  of  teachers " 326 

Total  number  of  pupils 12, 494 

Public  sentiment  towards  colored  schools  has  improved  during  tlie 
year.  And  yet  the  only  allowance  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  for  colored  children  in  Maryland  is  that  part  of  the  school  fund 
derived  jfrom  the  taxes  paid  by  colored  people.  In  some  parts  of  Mary- 
land bitter  hatred  has  been  shown  to  colored  schools.  One  case  is 
reported  of  assault  of  a  colored  teacher  in  Cecil  county,  and  another  of 
a  colored  female  teacher  at  Havre  de  Grace.  In  a  locality  of  Anne 
Arundel  county  known  as  "  the  Forest,''  the  prejudice  is  so  great  that  the 
freedmen  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  school-house. 

Li  Delaware  oneschool  building  has  been  burnt,  but  the  judicious  and 
energetic  management  of  the  Delaware  association  seems  likely  to  tii- 
imiph  over  all  opposition. 

In  West  Virginia,  though  the  law  allows  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
fund  for  the  colored  schools,  yet  the  public  sentiment  in  two  or  three 
counties  was  so  strongly  opposed  that  the  school  authorities  took  courage 
to  resist  the  law.  A  recent  judgnient  of  Judge  B.  B.  Hall,  however,  in 
a  ca«e  brought  before  him  at  the  instigation  of  this  bureau,  compelled 
the  payment  of  all  the  dues  with  interest.  This  will  probably  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  attempt. 

Of  schools  of  higher  grade,  and  which  have  received  more  or  less  aid 
fh)m  this  bureau,  there  are  reported  two  in  Baltimore  and  two  in  WO- 
mington,  Delaware.  At  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia^  Storer  College, 
which  ha«  started  upon  a  good  basis,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Baptists,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  Baptist  institutions,  viz: 
The  Waylaiid  Seminary,  being  a  most  successful  theological  and  normal 
class ;  Rev.  Dr.  Tiimey's  Washington  Educational  Institute,  and  Eev. 
6.  M.  P.  King's  branch  of  the  National  Theological  Institute. 

Howard  University,  chartered  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
2. 1867,  and  located  on  Seventh,  beyond  Boundary  street.  District  of 
Cfolumbia,  has  begun  a  new  year  under  favorable  auspices.  Mr.  A.  L 
Barber  is  the  successfW  principal  of  the  normal  and  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  collegiate,  medical,  and  law  departments,  have  been  organ- 
ized with  i>romi8e  of  great  success  in  the  selection  of  their  resi)ective 
faculties.  This  bureau  has  aide<l  in  the  erection  of  commodious  build- 
ings upon  the  admirable  sit^  selected  by  the  trustees,  and  the  institution 
bids  fair  to  answer  the  design  of  its  foundei*s  in  affording  an  opportunity 
of  liberal  education,  witheut  distinction  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  religious 
denomination. 

Twenty  industrial  schools  are  reported  in  this  District,  with  823 
scholars.  This  bureau  has,  to  a  large  extent,  furnished  the  materipl  for 
their  work. 

The  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  freedmen,  situated  on  the  Arlington 
estate,  Virginia,  was  discontinued  during  the  past  summer,  its  inmates 
having  been  mainly  transferred  to  the  Washington  general  hospital  and 
asylum,  corner  Seventh  and  Boundary  streets.  The  cultivatabie  land 
of  the  ^lington  estate  was  rented  in  small  lots  to  freedmen. 
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The  Barry  farm  enterprise,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  has 
continued  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the  trustees.  Whole  number  of 
acres  359;  number  sold  300;  number  remaining  October  1,  1868,  59; 
Bomber  given  up  or  torfeited  40. 

Th^  plan  pursued  by  direction  of  the  trustees  has  been  to  sell  on  con- 
tract to  convey  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  requiring  equal  monthly 
payments,  and  stipulating  a  forfeiture  of  the  lot  on  failure  to  pay  as 
agreed.  The  land  has  been  taken  with  avidity,  and  the  payments,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  promptly  and  regularly  made. 

The  freedmen  who  have  made  the  purchases  seem  greatly  encouraged 
at  the  prospect  of  owning  a  homestead.  They  have  made  up  a  fond 
among  themselves  for  school  purposes  and  bought  one  of  the  lots  upon 
which  the  erection  of  a  school-house  large  enough  to  accommodate  150 
pnpils  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  by  aid  of  this  bureau. 

Any  one  who  sees  the  prosperity  of  this  community,  and  witnesses  the 
new  hopefulness  with  which  most  of  its  members  seem  to  be  inspired, 
cannot  fail  to  regard  the  experiment  as  one  of  the  most  Judicious  and 
beneficent  yet  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  government  barracks  in 
this  city,  which  have  for  three  years  been  occupied  as  tenements,  it  was 
determined  by  the  trustees  of  the  refugees  and  freedmen's  fund  to  invest 
a  conside:sable  amount  in  the  construction  of  tenements,  to  be  sold  and 
rented  to  the  more  enterprising  heads  of  families,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Barry  farm  lots,  and  thus  while  securing  a  fair  interest  to  the  fund, 
at  the  same  time  benefit  the  freedmen  by  afibrding  good  homes  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  Tenements  for  258  families  have  been  thus  provided,  and 
besides  being  of  better  quality  will  be  more  than  equivalent  in  ca- 
pacity to  the  barracks  which  they  must  leave  on  the  discontinuance  of 
^  this  bureau. 

The  records  of  the  employment  offices  of  this  District  give :  Number 
provided  with  employment  from  July  1, 1867,  to  August  31, 1868, 1,977. 
At  the  latter  date  they  were  all  closed.  Niunber  of  persons  sent  during 
the  year  on  government  transportation,  362. 

Under  the  heading  '^  Asylums,"  the  assistant  commissioner  reports  the 
details  of  the  breaking  up  of  Freedmen's  Village,  Arlington.  Average 
niunber  of  inmates  during  three  months,  682.  The  sui)crintendent  in 
his  final  report  gives  an  interesting  history  of  many  of  the  cases  classi- 
fied under  "old  age,"  "disabled,"  "blind,"  and  "insane  or  imbecile." 
This  class,  including  also  orphans  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  has  accumulated  during  the  war  and  since,  and  as  they  are 
not  considered  properly  residents  the  local  authorities  have  declined  to 
make  provision  for  their  support.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  send  them 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  coimties  of  the  various  States  where  they  were 
bom  in  slavery,  even  were  there  any  ground  for  believing  the  county 
authorities  would  consent  to  receive  and  care  for  them.  They  must 
tiierefore  remain  a  public  charge,  and  would  seem  to  have  peculiar  claims 
upon  the  United  States  government. 

The  Orphan's  Home,  in  a  building  constructed  by  this  bureau  on  ex- 
tension of  Eighth  street  west,  beyond  the  city,  is  now  under  particular 
supervision  of  the  medical  department  of  this  bureau,  from  which  rations 
&re  supply,  though  its  iutemal  management  is  in  the  hands  of  "  The 
liddies  AsR)ciation,"  as  heretofore. 

Number  of  orphans  for  the  year 133 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  last  winter  considerable  clothing  and  fuel 
was  dis&ibuted  in  this  city  to  prevent  actual  sufifering. 
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The  only  direct  issue  of  rations  has  been  through  the  hospital  d^art- 
ment: 

Number  for  the  year 301,836 

For  September,  1868 14,760 

Showing  a  decrease  of  10,800  from  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Bobert  Eeybum,  (late  brevet  Ilea- 
tenant  colonel  and  surgeon  United  States  volunteers,)  the  medical  de 
partment  has  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  year.  There  remains 
one  hospital,  viz. :  "  The  Washington  Greneral  Hospital  and  Asylunu' 
comer  of  Seventh  and  Boundary  streets,  which  has  a  capacity  of  3y5 
beds.  There  have  been  until  recently  from  two  to  five  visiting  physicians, 
but  the  recent  change  in  the  city  government,  by  which  the  colorea 
people  have  become  represented  upon  the  health  board,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  further  continuance  of  any  visiting  physicians. 

Of  the  1867  spiwial  appropriation  for  the  destitute  in  this  district  there 
was  on  hand  at  last  report  $11,497  67. 

Paid  to  laborers  on  public  works $5,662  47 

Paid  on  orders  for  supplies 4,333  70 

Paid  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  agents 1,215  (W 

Paid  for  rent  for  freedmen  and  refugees 264  00 

Paid  for  stationery 22  50 

Total : 11,497  67 

Number  of  persons  relieved  on  the  above  orders  2,315. 
.  Of  the  appropriation  of  March  10, 1868,  conditioned  to  be  paid  as  far 
as  practicable  to  laborers  on  public  works,  great  care  was  taken  that  as 
many  as  possible  should  get  relief :  to  this  end  only  one  dollar  a  day 
was  paid,  and  the  laborers  changea  once  in  two  weeks.  The  work  was 
done  imder  the  direction  of  General  N.  Michler,  Conunissioner  of  Public 
Buildings,  &c. 

A  portion  of  this  fiind  was  also  expended  for  food  and  other  stores  in 
small  quantities^  for  those  actually  suffering  from  want.  The  entire  ap- 
propriation was  exhausted  September  30, 1868. 

YtaaiNiA. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  assistant  commissionership  of  Virginia,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  0. 
Brown  having  continued  to  discharge  the  auties  of  tbat  office. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  in  districts  and  sub-distiictSj  with  a 
comx>etent  and  faithful  officer  or  agent  in  charge  of  each,  remams  sab- 
stantially  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  last  report. 

Sub-assistant  commissioners  are  required  to  make  frequent  inspections 
of  their  respective  sub^districts,  and  to  report  fully  on  all  matters  of 
interest  connected  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  By  these 
inspections  and  the  reports  of  inspecting  officers  from  his  own  head- 
quarters, the  assistant  commissioner  is  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  State. 

The  tone  of  public  opinion  exhibits  a  gradual  but  constant  improve- 
ment, though  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  white  peopfe  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  a  cheerfrd  recogrdtion  of  the  rights  of 
the  freedmen  as  citizens.  The  assistant  commissioner,  in  his  report  of 
operations  for  the  month  of  April,  1868,  states  that  the  secret  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Ku-klux  KLan  have  made  their  appearance  in  vari- 
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ons  localities,  visiting  the  houses  of  colored  men  at  night,  in  some  cases 
placing  ropes  around  their  necks,  and  threatening  to  hang  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  political  opinions.  No  farther  violence  has  been  offered. 
The  object  of  these  midnight  demonstrations,  which  have  been  very  rare 
in  this  State,  appears  to  be  to  intimidate  and  control  the  freedmen  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  suffrage. 

Bureau  officers  have  had  important  duties  to  i>erform  in  securing  a 
pure  administration  of  justice  in  cases  where  colored  persons  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  been  required  to  attend  each  term  of  the  court  in 
their  respective  districts ;  and  when  in  charge  of  more  than  one  county, 
to  appoint  certain  days  in  each  month  when  they  would  be  present  at 
each  court-house  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  freedmen.  The  latter 
to  be  notified. 

While  the  officers  of  the  bureau  have  been  directed  not  to  mingle  per- 
sonally in  the  political  contest  consequent  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  nor  to  become  partisans  by  accepting 
nominations  to  civil  office,  they  have  nevertheless  endeavored  to  assist 
the  freedmen  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  their  legal  rights  as  citizens, 
and  to  secure  to  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  free  exercise  of  the  same. 
To  this  end,  when  in  November  and  December,  1867,  the  opposition  to 
negro  suflfcige  developed  itself  in  the  general  discharge  of  those  colored 
laborers  who  voted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  employers,  bureau 
officials  were  instructed  to  take  strong  measures  to  redress  this  evil  by 
procuring  employment  as  far  as  possible  for  those  discharged,  and  by 
relieving  the  wide  spread  destitution  caused  among  a  class  who  depended 
npon  their  daily  labor  for  their  support. 

The  issue  of  supplies  to  the  destitute  has  been  confined  to  cases  of 
extreme  want,  and  to  prevent  starvation.  In  the  month  of  November 
the  number  of  freedmen  to  whom  aid  was  thus  extended  was  1,894,  of 
whom  872  were  inmates  of  the  hospitals.  The  number  of  refugees  aided 
was  192.  The  destitution  of  those  colored  dependents  who  were  not  in 
hospital  was  caused  mainly  by  the  discharges  on  account  of  voting, 
above  alluded  to,  the  closing  of  tobacco  factories  in  and  around  Eich- 
mond,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  causes  the  number  of  dependents  upon  government  charity  con- 
tinued to  increase,  until  March,  1868,  it  reached  15,328  jfreedmen,  (1,152 
of  whom  were  in  hospital,)  and  1^793  refugees. 

Instead  of  issuing  regular  rations  the  Commissioner  directed  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  soup-houses  at  Eichmond,  Alexandria  and  other  places 
where  the  suffering  was  most  intense.  Large  quantities  of  desiccated 
vegetables  and  potatoes  were,  on  application  to  General  Grant,  obtained 
from  the  commissary  department  for  this  purpose.  By  this  means  a 
Ijreat  saving  to  the  government  was  effected.  Relief  was  afforded 
through  the  soup-houses  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  issuing  rations. 
The  assistant  commissioner  reports  that  through  the  month  of  December 
there  was  an  increase  (over  the  preceding  month)  of  8,309  in  the  number 
of  freedmen  aided  by  the  bureau.  Tlie  additional  expense  incurred  in 
relieving  these  destitutes  through  the  agency  of  soup-houses  was  but  a 
little  over  $100.  The  strictest  economy  compatible  with  eflficiency  was 
observed.  The  number  of  dependents  diminished  with  the  return  ot 
spring,  being  reduced  in  the  month  of  August  to  3,870  persons. 

Efforts  have  been  steadily  made  to  induce  the  county  authorities  to 
assume  the  care  of  paupers,  colored  as  well  as  white,  residing  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  That  these  efforts  have  not  met  with 
more  decided  success  is  due  partly  to  the  poverty  and  partly  to  the  un- 
^lingness  of  the  authorities  appealed  to.     La  many  counties  the 
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provision  for  the  support  of  paupers  of  either  class  was  lamentably 
deficient.  The  bureau  therefore  continued  to  afford  aid  to  that  class 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  helpless. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1867,  by  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
seven  bureau  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Virginia  were  closed  and  the 
patients^  so  far  as  possible,  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Those  who  remained  without  other  resource  were  sent  to 
the  hospitals  which  were  continued,  one  at  Bichmond  and  the  other  at 
Hampton,  Va. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  civil  authorities  to  provide  for  these 
patients,  the  Commissioner,  in  his  letter  of  July  1, 1868,  directed  Gen- 
eral Brown  to  continue  the  medical  department  in  Virginia  without 
material  changes  until  further  orders. 

The  interest  of  the  freed  people  in  their  schools  remains  unabated 
The  schools  themselves  have  been  highly  prosperous,  and  their  classifi- 
cation and  discipline  have  been  constantly  improving.  In  November, 
1867,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  197,  of  which  164  were 
public  free  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  was  250,  of  whom  160 
were  white.  Number  of  pupils  12,657.  In  the  month  of  April,  1867, 
the  number  of  schools  was  2U9,  teachers  310,  pupils  16,403. 

The  freedmen  have  endeavored,  to  the  extent  of  their  slender  means, 
to  share  the  expense  of  conducting  these  schools.  Many  schools  have 
been  oi)ened  by  the  freedmen  and  the  exjiense  borne  by  themselves. 

Thus,  in  the  month  of  May.  of  249  schools  which  were  in  operation  in 
the  State,  72  were  wholly  and  67  partially  sustained  by  freedmen.  The 
remaining  110  were  wholly.snstainedby  the  various  benevolent  agencies. 
One-sixth  of  the  entire  expense  of  the  schools  during  the  month  was 
borne  by  the  freed  people. 

The  oi>erations  of  tiie  normal  schools  at  Bichmond^  Hampton  and 
Rippen  Hall  have  been  attended  with  success,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
them  will  be  trained  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  for  future  usefulness. 

In  view  of  all  the  opposing  influences  to  be  encountered,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  educational  work  in  Virginia  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA« 

Brevet  Major  General  K  A.  Miles  has  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  assistant  commissioner  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Orders  from  headquarters  second  military  district  having  constituted 
commanders  of  posts  sub-assistant  commissioners  of  the  bureau  for  their 
respective  commands.  General  Miles  directed  the  following  arrangements 
of  bureau  sub-districts,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1868.  The  State  is 
divided  into  the  sub-districts  of  Goldsboro',  Baleigk,  Wilmington,  and 
Morgaiiton,  each  of  which  is  again  subdi>'ided  into  sections  comprising 
on  an  average  three  counties  each,  imder  the  charge  of  an  officer  or 
agent. 

The  agents  of  the  bureau  have  labored  earnestly  to  discharge  the  diffi- 
cult duties  devolving  upon  them,  to  secure  to  the  freed  jieople  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  the  recognition  of  their  legal  rights,  to  hanno- 
nize  the  conflicting  interests  arising  out  of  the  lal^r  question,  to  settle 
fairly  and  amicably  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
crops  and  the  inability  of  employers  to  pay  their  hands,  and  to  promote 
education  among  the  people.  The  confidence  of  the  freed  people  in  the 
bureau  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  settlements  are  broken  up  they 
greatly  prefer  to  locate  again  in  the  vicinity  of  an  agent,  in  order  to 
secure  his  aid  and  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  their  afGurs. 
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The  duties  of  agents  have  been  rendered  more  difficult  in  consequence 
of  the  animosities  develoi>ed  in  the  recent  political  contests.  The  great 
msyority  of  the  freedmen,  actuated  by  the  same  views  of  their  interests, 
have  been  united  upon  one  side,  and  many  threats  of  revenge  upon  them 
for  so  doing  have  been  made.  These  threats,  and  many  petty  persecu- 
tions in  pursuance  thereof,  h^ve  helped  to  stagnate  and  paralyze  labor 
interests. 

The  assistant  commissioner  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  freed  people  through  the  entire  canvass  which  reisulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution  and  the  election  of  State 
and  local  officers. 

The  civil  government  of  the  State  having  become  folly  established  by 
the  inauguration  of  Governor  W.  H.  Holden  July  1^  1868,  orders  were 
promulgated  discontinuing  the  authority  heretofore  given  bureau  officers 
to  adjudicate  civil  suits^  and  the  same  were  directed  to  be  thereafter  re- 
ferred to  the  proi)er  civil  authorities.  The  agents,  however,  were  still  to 
act  as  counsellors  and  advisers  of  the  freedmen.  Difficulties  being  appre- 
hended as  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  civil  courts  and  magistrates  during 
this  transition  i)eriod,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  continue  for  a  time  a  por- 
tion of  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  officers  and  agents.  ni>on 
apphcation  his  excellency  the  governor  issued  commissions,  as  magis- 
trates, to  each  officer  and  agent  of  the  bureau  in  charge  of  a  district. 
This  course  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1867  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
complaints  were  made  of  breach  of  contract  and  nonpayment  of  the 
dnes  of  laborers.  The  time  of  bureau  officers  and  agents  was  greatly 
occupied  in  adjudicating  these  cases.  They  were  attributed  partly  to 
the  disinclination,  partly  to  the  inability,  of  employers  to  pay.  The 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  low  price  of  cotton  left  them  without 
means  to  provide  even  necessaries  for  the  support  of  laborers  during 
the  winter. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  system  of  contracts  heretofore 
mnse,  and  to  avoid  the  litigation  which  had  arisen  in  settlements  under 
them,  the  assistant  commissioner  issued,  January  17,  a  circular  direct- 
ing all  officers  and  agents  to  carefully  investigate  the  terms  of  all  con- 
tracts submitted  to  them,  and  Siatisty  themselves  that  they  insured  a 
sofficient  compensation  to  laborers,  and  that  they  were  not  encumbered 
with  too  many  details  and  frivolous  pretexts  for  fines  or  discharges. 

Contracts  for  a  share  of  the  crop  were  not  favored.  Instead  of  these 
it  was  suggested  that  land-owners  be^  if  possible,  induced  to  contract 
with  their  laborers  for  partial  payment  m  lands^  giving  sufficient  monthly 
compensation  to  meet  current  expenses.  If  this  plan  could  not  bo 
adopted,  then  to  urge  contracts  for  regular  wages,  payable  each  month. 
The  planting  of  ceiials  in  preference  to  cotton  was  also  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

The  issue  of  rations  for  the  relief  of  destitution  has  been  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  In  December,  1864,  the  number  of  rations 
issued  to  inmates  of  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums,  as  well  as  other  de- 
pendents, was  3,430.  In  the  month  of  April,  1868,  the  assistant  com- 
missioner reports,  <^  Extreme  destitution  does  undoubtedly  exist  to  an 
alarming  extent  throughout  the  State.  Public  and  private  charities 
from  abroad  and  the  exertions  of  the  government  have  been  freely  given 
to  alleviate  the  suffering,  but  local  authorities  and  resident  citizens  who 
possess  means  have  been  apathetic  and  indifferent.  In  this  month  the 
number  of  rations  issued  amounted  to  7,357.    Among  tbe  most  deserv- 
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ing  of  the  recipients  of  gOTemment  aid  were  the  small  farmers,  who  had 
planted  crops,  but  were  without  means  of  support  until  the  harvest. 

June^  1868,  a  gi*adual  reduction  of  the  issue  of  subsistence  stores  was 
determmed  upon,  and  at  present  it  has  been  almost  entirely  discontmued 
except  to  inmates  of  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums. 

The  expenses  of  the  medical  department  of  the  bureau  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  very  greatly  reduced  by  the  closing  of  all  the  post  hos 
pitals,  the  discharge  of  all  patients  who  could  be  treated  at  their  homes 
and  the  transfer  of  the  reimiinder  to  one  general  hospital  for  the  whole 
State,  established  at  Salisbury. 

The  collection  and  payment  of  bounty  claims  of  colored  soldiers  havo 
been  successfully  prosecuted.  There  are  many  such  claimants  in  the 
State,  and  they  have  derived  great  benefit  ftom  the  operations  of  this 
division. 

The  progress  of  the  educational  work  in  this  State  is  very  gratifying. 
The  greatest  attention  and  interest  have  been  aroused,  not  only  among 
the  colored  people,  but  also  among  the  white.  The  school  year  opened 
in  October  with  158  schools,  158  teachers,  and  7,897  scholars.  In  April, 
1868,  there  were  in  operation  336  day  and  night  schools,  with  339  teachers 
(138  white  and  201  colored)  and  16,435  pupUs  in  attendance.  The  num- 
ber of  Sunday  schools  reported  during  the  same  period  was  238,  with 
1,034  teachers  and  16,187  pupils. 

SOUTH    CABOLINA« 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  Brevet  Major  General  B.  K.  Scott 
was  assistant  commissioner  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  He  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  until  succeeded  by  Brevet 
Colonel  J.  B.  Edie,  IT.  S.  A.,  who  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant 
commissioner  by  Speeial  Orders  182,  War  Department,  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral's office,  dated  July  31, 1868. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  sub-districts,  with  a  competent  officer  or 
agent  in  charge  of  each  as  sub-assistant  commissioner.  The  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  freed  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  present  year  were  not  encouraging.  The  crop,  though 
not  a  total  failure,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  exx>ected  yield  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  sea  islands;  the  wet  weather  first,  and  afterwards  the 
caterpillar,  had  nearly  destroyed  the  cotton  crop.  In  addition  to  this 
cause  of  discouragement  the  price  of  cotton  was  so  low  that  after  the 
year's  settlement  the  planters,  who  had  operated  largely  on  credit,  found 
themselves  in  debt  and  the  fireedmen  without  remuneration  for  their 
labor.  In  conse>quence  of  this  state  of  affairs  much  litigation  and  crimi- 
nation arose.  The  offices  of  agents  were  thronged  with  planters  and 
freedmen  calling  upon  them  to  settle  differences  and  divide  crops.  Many 
planters  strove  to  deprive  the  laborers  of  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  year's  labor.  Brevet  Major  W.  J.  Harkisheimer,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  Bichland  and  Lexington  State  districts,  reports  in  Decem- 
ber that  in  only  one  case  in  which  he  has  superintended  the  division 
of  crops  during  the  month  has  there  been  any  cash  coming  to  the 
black  man,  according  to  the  books  kept  by  the  employers.  In  lus  report 
for  November  the  agent  at  Darlington  said  that  in  many  cases  the 
freedmen  had  been  extravagant  in  tixe  purchase  of  articles  on  the  order 
of  the  employers,  and  had  tim&  consumed  their  wages  in  advance.  The 
natural  results  of  the  mutual  disputes  and  charges  of  frauds  in  relation 
to  the  settlement  of  contracts,  was  an  increased  suspicion  and  ill-feeling 
between  the  races,  which  was  heightened  by  political  differences.    The 
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elections,  however,  passed  off  quietly,  and  few  discharges  on  account  of 
voting  were  rei)orted  to  this  office. 

The  freedmen,  discouraged  by  past  failures,  and  in  hoi)es  of  an  improve- 
ment in  their  situation,  were  slow  to  contract.  Planters  were  embar- 
rassed by  their  losses,  and  political  animosities  were  tbstered  by  many 
partisan  newspapers.  In  some  districts  land-owners  formed  clubs  agree- 
ing to  employ  no  freedmen  who  would  not  vote  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  These  sentiments  were  controlled,  however,  by  self-interest  and 
the  necessity  of  procuring  labor.  As  the  season  advanced  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  cotton  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax  stimulated  exertion,  and 
planting  was  vigorously  commenced.  The  officer  in  charge  of  Charles- 
ton sub-district  reports  in  March:  "It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
freedmen  are  doing  better  labor  and  with  less  trouble  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  since  the  emancipation.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  land  is 
planted  in  com,  i)otatoes,  &c.  •  •  •  •  All  the  officers  of  this  sub- 
district  concur  in  the  statement  that  contracts  of  this  year  are  much 
more  liberal  and  just  than  those  previously  made.'' 

The  number  of  outrages  and  cases  of  lawless  violence  perpetrated  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  freed  people  has  not  been  so  great  as  that 
reported  last  year,  though  many  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred. 
Until  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  civil  govemmeint  of  the  State, 
the  duties  of  the  agents  of  this  bureau  in  securing  justice  to  the  freed 
people  continued.  Bureau  officers  adijudicated  and  enforced  judgment 
in  cases  of  trivial  nature^  whether  civil  or  criminal.  They  sometimes 
heard  the  statements  of  either  or  both  parties  in  cases  of  assault  and 
outrage,  and  then  referred  the  cases  to  the  nearest  magistrate  for  hii^ 
action.  In  districts  where,  by  order  of  the  military  commander,  provost 
comts  were  established,  bureau  officers  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  cases  before  such  courts.  Aggravated  cases  of  outrage,  &c.,  were 
reported  to  the  military  authorities  for  trial.  The  civil  magistracy  of  the 
various  districts  have  not  been  efficient,  particularly  in  the  recent  disor- 
ganized condition  of  society.  The  compensation  of  constables  and  depu- 
ties has  been  so  small  that  responsible  persons  could  not  be  procured. 
Where  danger  or  resistance  has  been  apprehended  they  have  failed  to 
execute  the  process  of  the  law.  The  fees  were  so  limited  that  civil  offi- 
cers have  rettised  to  travel  a  few  miles  for  the  arrest  of  criminals.  Since 
the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bureau  officers  to  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities  many  oppressive  arrests  of  freed  people  have  been  reported. 

The  causes  already  enumerated  produced  considerable  suffering  from 
destitution  during  the  winter.  In  January  General  Scott  was  directed 
to  procure  from  the  commissary  department,  or  by  purchase,  supplies  of 
bread  and  com,  meat  and  desiccated  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  for  issue 
to  persons  in  extreme  want.  In  cases  of  formal  issue  he  was  instructed 
to  take  a  lien  upon  the  crops  or  other  products  of  industry.  Honest  and 
carefuDy  selected  agents,  who  would  serve  vnthout  salary,  were  to  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  distribution.  By  the  execution  of  these 
instructions  the  suffering  was  greatly  alleviated. 

Among  those  who  most  needed  supplies  were  freedmen  who  had  rented 
land  and  planted  crops^  but  whose  means  of  support  had  failed.  The 
greatest  care  was  exercised  in  the  issue  of  provisions  on  liens.  Agents 
were  directed  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  circumstances  of  each  appli- 
cant Before  issue  the  assistant  commissioner  demanded  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  had  planted  his  land  under  such  conditions  that  he 
would  be  able  to  produce  from  it  sufficient  not  only  to  repay  his  ad- 
vances, but  to  supply  himself  and  family  another  year.  Supplies  were 
refused  to  parties  engaged  wholly  or  to  an  undue  extent  in  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  cotton.  Formal  bonds  were  taken  in  every  case  of  issue.  By 
means  of  the  timely  aid  thus  aiforded  these  planters  were  sustained  untfl 
the  maturing  of  the  crops  placed  them  beyond  tlie  apprehension  of  want. 

The  commissioners  of  the  poor  in  the  various  districts  have  not  mode 
general  or  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  paupers  of  either  color. 
In  some  districts^  as  in  Edgefield,  the  autiiorities  have  cared  for  all  the 
poor  without  respect  to  color.  But  in  general  the  provision  for  their 
supx>ort  is  very  deficient,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the 
numerous  aged  and  infirm  destitute  who  will  always  be  dependent  upon 
charity. 

As  a  result  of  past  habits  and  training  under  the  slavery  system,  mauy 
cases  of  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract  and  of  wife- 
desertion  by  ixeedmen  have  been  reported. 

Mr.  E.  Tomlinson,  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State,  reports 
that  during  the  term  of  nine  months  ending  June  30^  1868,  the  avernjg[e 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  49;  number  of  teachers  87  white 
and  36  colored:  number  of  pupils,  6,698.  Though  the  number  of  schol- 
ars enrolled  is  less  than  that  reported  for  the  preceding  school  term,  yet 
the  average  attendance  has  been  better  and  the  gra&e  of  schools  ninch 
higher.  Li  addition  to  the  above  the  superint^dent  estimates  that  at 
least  8,000  pupils  were,  June  1st,  attending  voluntary  or  self-supporting 
schools,  making  a  total  attendance  upon  colored  schools  in  the  State, 
during  the  past  term,  of  nearly  15.000  pupils.  There  are  besides  a  large 
number  of  Sunday  schools  througnout  the  State,  which  are  well  attended 
and  doing  much  good.  Many  are  located  in  places  where  no  secular  schools 
have  been  started,  and  througli  their  agency  large  numbers  of  adults  and 
bhildren  have  learned  to  read  who  otixerwise  would  have  remained  ui 
total  ignorance. 

FLORIDA. 

Colonel  J.  T.  Sprague.  7th  United  States  infantry,  was  appointed 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Florida^December  6, 1866,  and 
has  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  condition  of  the  &ed  people  in  this  State  during  the  past  year 
has  been  very  favorable.  Their  conduct  and  demeanor  in  their  new 
relations  to  government  and  society  have  been  almost  uniformly  reported 
as  excellent.  Peace  and  good  order  have  prevailed  throughout  tbo 
State.  Acts  of  outrage  or  violence  perpetrated  upoi^  fireed  persons  have 
been  very  rare.  More  harmonious  relations  between  the  races  have 
obtained  here  than  in  most  portions  of  the  south. 

Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  by  both  planters  and  fireedmen, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year^n  account  of  the  small  returns  which  the 
year's  labor  had  afforded.  The  crop  of  cotton  was  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  usual  yield.  Many  who  cultivated  that  staple  extensively  were 
bankrupted,  and  the  freecbnen  employed  by  them  realized  nothing  besides 
the  year's  subsistence  and  a  small  supply  of  clothing.  Some  employers 
were  led  to  acts  of  fira^ud,  which  required  the  determined  intervention  of 
bureau  agents.  But,  in  general,  a  more  generous  spirit  governed  in  the 
division  of  the  crops.  Boards  of  arbitration  were  established  by  bureau 
agents,  by  means  of  which  disputes  were  settled  without  recourse  to  the 
courts.  Upon  settlement  many  fireedmen  found  that  they  had  during 
the  year  run  up  a  store  account  (in  the  purchase  of  articles,  many  of 
which  were  superfluous)  larger  than  they  anticipated. 

The  crops  of  com  and  sweet  potatoes  were  unusually  large,  and  the 
fear  of  wide  spread  destitution  tiiereby  prevented. 
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In  entering  into  contracts  for  tho  present  year  a  preference  for  the 
system  of  working  for  stipulated  wages  was  exhibited.  The  desire  to 
obtain  possession  of  small  tracts  of  land  and  to  plant  for  themselves 
prevaUed  among  the  freedmen. 

Extensive  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  entry  of  land  under 
the  homestead  act^  but  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  prevented  it. 
Dming  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1867,  419  freedmen 
were  settled  by  the  locating  agents.  In  view  of  the  many  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  fireed  people  cultivating  small  tracts  of  land 
on  their  own  account,  the  assistant  commissioner  deemed  it  advisable 
to  assist  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises  by  limited  issues  of  provis- 
ions until  such  time  as  they  could  gather  their  crops.  He  therefore,  in 
Febmary,  1868,  issued  a  circular  authorizing  such  issue  to  any  destitute 
freedman  who  could  show  that  he  had  within  his  control  not  less  than  10 
acres  of  tillable  land  under  fence,  and  that  he  was  living  thereon. 
Agents  receiving  applications  to  require  from  the  owner  of  the  land  a 
written  acknowledgement  that  he  guarantees  to  the  freedmen,  in  good 
&ith^  the  occupation  of  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land,  tillable  and  under 
fence,  for  at  least  the  period  of  one  year.  The  issue  of  supplies  thus 
gQ^ed  was  continued  from  February  to  June,  1868.  This  plan  has 
succeeded  admirably,  and  as  a  result  the  crops  of  this  season  in  nearly 
every  county,  of  com  and  sweet  potatoes,  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  people  during  the  coming  year.  No  general  issue  of  pro- 
visions was  necessary  farther  than  above  reported. 

The  assistant  commissioner  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  colored  people,  and  has  labored  earnestly  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  school  system  in  the  State.  Officers  and  agents  of 
the  bureau  have  been  directed  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  and  to  aid  them  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  But  many  obstacles  have  been  encountered.  The  poverty 
of  the  treed  people  has  prevented  any  considerable  contributions  by  them. 
The  scattered  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ihis  State 
has  not  been  favorable  to  interchange  of  views  or  association  in  this 
enterprise. 

The  great  m^ority  of  teachers  of  colored  schools  have  been  kept  in 
the  field  by  benevolent  associations  at  the  north.  The  State,  from  the 
tax  of  $1  imposed  on  each  freedman,  has  paid  toward  their  support  as 
fiur  as  practicable.  The  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

The  process  pursued  by  officers  and  agents  of  this  bureau  in  this  State 
in  securing  to  refugees  and  freedmen  their  legal  rights  has  been,  in  cases 
of  assault  and  outrage,  to  call  upon  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute  the  law ; 
appeal,  in  cases  of  unjust  action  on  his  part,  being  taken  to  the  military 
authorities. 

Wherever  the  local  civil  authorities  have  been  influenced  by  prejudice 
against  the  freedmen  to  the  perversion  of  justice,  the  military  power 
has  been  interposed  to  protect  the  colored  man  in  the  rights  defined  in 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  other  laws.  Magistrates  understood  farther 
that  remov^  frt>m  office  would  promptly  follow  contmued  and  wilfid 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  military  authority,  and  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  State  government,  some  disturbances  and  crimes 
have  occurred^  but  no  more  than  could  have  been  anticipated  during 
such  a  transition. 

Though  the  influence  of  political  agitation  has  been  to  introduce  a 
source  o£  discord  and  difficulty,  yet  no  active  hostility  on  the  part  of 
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white  citizens  toward  the  freedmen  in  their  new  relations  has  been 
reported.  On  the  contrary,  the  assistant  commissioner,  in  his  report  for 
July,  said : 

Mutual  interests  and  abundant  crops  tend  to  >>annonize  the  white  and  colored  men,  and 
cause  thorn  to  acknowledge  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other. 

The  assistant  commissioner,  reporting  for  July,  1868,  said : 

The  freedmen  of  Florida  will  hereafter  be  comparatively  independent.  The  m^ority  of 
them  have  now  a  house  or  hut,  and  from  10  to  40  acres  of  land,  weU  ploughed  ana  fenced. 
The  character  of  labor  has  been  mnch  improved  during  the  year. 

GEOBOIA. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Sibley,  United  States  army,  who  wag 
on  duty  as  assistant  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  the  date 
of  my  last  annual  report,  continued  to  act  as  such  throughout  the  present 
year. 

The  organization  of  the  State  in  sub-districts,  each  including  a  num- 
ber of  contiguous  counties,  with  responsible  officers  in  charge,  remains 
substantially  unchanged.  •  ^ 

At  the  close  of  last  year  the  same  difficulties  arose  between  planters 
and  freedmen  in  the  settlement  of  contracts  and  division  of  the  crops 
which  have  been  reported  with  regard  to  other  States;  and  the  same  dis- 
position was  exhibited  by  many  employers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  freed  people  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rightfrd  share  of  the  crops.  In  his  report  for  November,  the  assistant 
commissioner  saysr 

The  spirit  of  oppression  is  to  be  found  almost  ever3rwhere,  and,  embittered  by  poBticai 
differences,  has  broken  out  into  serious  outrages  in  various  localities. 

It  was  reported  that  in  the  coast  districts  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  great  demoralization  prevailed,  and  that  the  freedmen  refused 
to  contract  for  the  ensuing  season.  Upon  an  investigation  by  Major  J. 
E.  Lewis,  bureau  inspecting  officer,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  state 
of  affairs  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  had  been  represented;  that  the  freed- 
men were  delaying  contracting^  only  in  hopes  of  better  terms.  The 
agents  of  the  bureau  were  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  homes 
and  employment  for  the  colored  people  during  the  coming  year. 

In  January  the  freedmen  were  generally  entering  into  contracts. 
Labor  was  in  good  demand,  and  wages  as  high  as  during  the  previoos 
year.  Most  of  the  contracts  were  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  More  wheat 
was  planted  than  ever  before  in  the  State.  The  freed  people  were 
reported  to  be  quiet  and  well  behaved,  and  as  a  class  the  most  law 
abiding  citizens  of  the  State. 

In  April,  the  assistant  commissioner  states: 

The  freedmen  are  working  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers  than  at  any  time 
since  their  emancipation,  and  there  is  but  little  if  any  complaint  in  regard  to  their  general 
deportment. 

1^0  general  issue  of  rations  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  desti- 
tute refugees  and  freed  people,  except  to  those  who  were  inmates  of 
regularly  organized  hospitals  or  asylums.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
winter  destitution  prevailed  to  a  limited  extent.  There  was  but  little 
severe  suffering,  however,  and  this  was  mainly  conHned  to  the  poorer 
class  of  whites.  Very  few  freed  i)eople  were  found  begging,  and  but 
few  applied  to  the  agents  of  the  bureau  for  assistance.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  make  no  general  distribution  of  provisions.  The  cases  of  dis- 
tress were  not  very  numerous,  and  the  ci^  authorities  were  amply  able 
to  provide  for  all  their  jKwr.  One  beneficial  result  of  the  non-issue  of 
destitute  rations  has  been  that  the  civil  authorities  were  prompted  to 
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exertion  in  many  cases,  where  otherwise  they  would  have  remained  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  bounty  of  the  general  government. 

Numerous  outrages  have  been  perjietrated  upon  freed  people  in  this 
State,  some  of  tliem  remarkable  for  atrocity.  "  At  Louisville,  Jefferson 
county,  in  November,  a  mob  arrested  a  colored  man  charged  with  the 
commission  of  rape  on  the  person  of  a  white  woman,  and  binding  him 
to  a  stake,  piled  fagots  about  him  and  actually  burned  him  ^ve.'^ 
Though  the  crime  charged  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  known  to  the  law, 
yet  the  accused  was  executed  without  trial,  and  his  punishment  was  simply 
a  barbarous  torture.  In  other  instances,  freedmen  have  been  tied  up 
aud  whipped  and  their  houses  and  property  burned.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  civil  authorities  have  failed  to  punish  the  criminals. 

Previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  military  authority  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  civil  government  of  the  State,  the  officers  and  agents 
of  the  bureau  adjudicated  civil  cases  arising  on  contracts,  &c.  Either 
party  had  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  agent  to  that  of  the 
assLstaut  commissioner.  The  civil  authorities  were  not  interfered  with 
in  their  action  except  under  instructions  from  the  military  commander. 
Agents  sought  to  induce  parties  to  settle  disputes  by  means  of  arbitra- 
tion. Criminal  cases  were  taken  before  civil  magistrates  and  courts,  the 
agent  acting  as  counsellor  or  advisor  of  the  freedmen.  In  case  the 
action  of  the  court  was  deemed  to  be  unjust,  a  ftdl  report  of  th«  pro- 
ceedings and  evidence  was  made  and  the  intervention  of  the  military 
anthorities  requested. 

By  circular  letter  of  August  3,  1868,  the  assistant  commissioner 
announced  that  the  military  control  over  civil  affairs  having  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  new  State  government  having  been  established,  there- 
after, by  instruction  of  the  Commissioner,  all  judicial  authority  would 
belong  to  the  civil  magistrates  and  courts,  but  that  officers  and  agents 
of  the  bureau  could  still  materially  assist  freedmen  in  bringing  their 
cases  before  the  civil  courts,  and  when  advisable,  in  taking  them  up  to 
United  States  courts  under  the  civil  rights  bill.  Agents  were  instructed 
to  avoid  litigation  if  possible,  by  having  recourse  to  arbitration,  and 
directed  to  use  prudence  and  energy  in  securing  justice  to  the  freedmen 
in  this  period  of  transition  from  military  to  civU  rule. 

In  this  State,  also,  freedmen  have  been  discharged  and  driven  from 
Iheir  homes  for  voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  employers.  White 
men  have  also  been  abused  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exercised 
the  right  of  suffrage.  The  assistant  commissioner  was  directed  to  relievo 
distress  or  starvation  occasioned  thereby,  and  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  military  division  for  a  remedy  of  this  evil. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  hospitals  were  in  operation  at 
Angnsta,  Savannah,  Macon,  Columbus,  and  Atlanta,  and  dispensaries  at 
Brunswick,  Darien  and  Albany.  The  hospital  at  Columbus  was  closed 
December  16,  1867,  that  at  Augusta  May  14,  1868,  that  at  Atlanta 
Angust  25j  1868 ;  the  remaining  patients  being  transferred  to  the  hos- 
pitals still  in  operation,  in  cases  where  the  locS  authorities  would  not 
assume  their  care. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  col- 
ored schools,  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  in  flourislung 
condition. 

The  highest  number  of  schools,  day  and  night,  reported  during  the 
year,  is  132 ;  teachers,  174 ;  pupils,  8,930.  Besides  these  there  were  80 
Sabbath  schools,  with  602  teachers  and  15,141  pupils,  and  three  indus- 
trial schools,  with  184  pupils. 

Public  sentiment  regarding  colored  schools  has  changed  very  little 
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during  the  year,  except  that  for  the  last  three  months  there  has  heen 
more  bitterness  exhibited  towards  all  men  engaged  in  the  work^  and 
there  are  few  who  have  not  received  threats  either  openly  or  anony- 
mously. It  is  not  known  that  any  have  received  personal  injury,  except 
tiie  colored  teacher  at  Hawkinsville^  who  was  shot  and  seriously  wounded. 

m 

Brevet  Major  General  Wager  Swayne,  who,  at  the  date  of  my  last 
annual  report,  was  assistant  conmiissioner  of  this  bureau  for  the  State 
of  Alabama,  continued  to  act  as  such  until  January  14, 1868,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Julius  Hayden,  who,  in  turn, 
was  succeeded  March  31,  1868,  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  O.  L. 
Shepherd. 

General  Shepherd  was  relieved  August  18, 1868,  by  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edwin  Beecher,  who  has  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
assistant  commissioner  to  the  present  time. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  in  tMs  State  is  into  sub-districts,  com- 

E rising  each  from  four  to  six  contiguous  counties.  So  far  as  they  could 
e  had,  of^cers  of  the  regular  service  have  been  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  sub-districts,  as  sub-assistant  commissioners.  Where  they  could  not 
be  obtained,  reUable  civilian  agents  have  been  appointed  to  that  duty. 
During  the  year  several  of  the  sub-districts  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  officers  and  agents  in  charge  relieved.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  contract  the  operations  of  the  bureau  so  far  as  compatible  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  freed  people,  and  to  reduce  the  enr- 
rent  expenditures  to  the  lowest  practicable  amount. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State  throughout  the  year  has,  in  gen- 
eral, been  quiet  and  satisfactory.  The  cordisd  working  together  of  the 
agents  and  officers  of  the  bureau,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  troops 
and  commanding  posts  under  the  military  authority,  have  produced  the 
happiest  results.  As  a  rule,  the  officers  of  the  new  State  government 
have  shown  a  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  ch^tses  of  citi- 
zens. This  has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ored people  and  in  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  toward  them.  The 
workings  of  the  bureau  have  been  satisfactory,  in  the  face,  in  some  sec- 
tions, of  violent  opposition.  The  fr^edmen,  often  maltreated  on  the  most 
trifling  pretexts,  have  exhibited  feelings  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  but 
not  of  animosity  or  revenge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  planting  was  retarded  and  contracting 
hindered  by  the  x>olitical  contest  then  carried  on.  To  remedy  this,  and 
facilitate  the  making  of  contracts,  blank  forms  were  famished  through 
the  various  agents  of  the  bureau,  and  the  importance  of  preparing  for 
the  coming  season  urged. 

With  the  spring  the  demand  for  labor  increased,  affording  employ- 
ment, at  feir  wages,  for  all  who  were  able  to  work,  and  the  freedmen 
entered  ux>on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  a  better  assurance  of  being 
paid  for  their  services  than  was  the  case  the  year  previous. 

During  the  winter  months  considerable  destitution  prevailed  in  the 
middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  and  near 
the  larger  towns.  To  relieve  the  suffering  soup-houses  were  established 
at  Mobile,  Selma,  Montgomery,  Huntsville^  and  other  principal  points. 
Besides,  a  small  issue  was  made  of  supphes  remaining  on  hand  from 
those  provided  under  the  sx>ecial  relief  act  of  March  30, 1867.  These 
issiles  were  carefully  guarded,  and  their  benefits  confined  to  the  needy 
and  deserving. 
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The  assistant  commissioner  took  prompt  measures  to  dissipate  the 
belief  generally  entertained  by  planters  that  the  general  government 
would  assist  them  in  cultivating  their  lands  by  advancing  money  or  sup- 
plies, and  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  freedmen  of  the  idea  that  lands 
which  might  come  into  the  hands  of  the  general  government  by  confis- 
cation, or  otherwise,  would  be  given  to  them.  The  colored- people  were 
a^ured  that  the  government  simply  proposed  to  put  Uiem  on  an  equal 
footing  with  white  men,  and  that  to  obtain  a  freehold  they  must  work 
for  the  means. 

The  medical  division  of  the  bureau  has  been  much  contracted.  Two 
hospitals  remain  in  operation.  Their  condition  is  satirfactory.  The 
number  of  patients  has  been  much  diminished. 

The  freedmen  here,  as  in  other  States,  have  shown  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  land  and  homes  of  their  own,  and  many  applications  for  the  entry 
of  public  lands  have  been  made.  In  May  the  land  office  had  not  yet 
been  fully  opened  for  the  prosecution  of  business.  On  the  part  of  white 
citizens  much  opposition  is  felt  to  the  sale  to,  or  occupancy  of  land  by,  the 
freedmen. 

In  February,  1868,  complaint  was  made  that  many  fireedmen  had  been 
discharged  firom  employment  on  account  of  voting.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  payment,  or  settlement  for  labor  already  performed,  was  denied. 
The  officers  and  agents  of  the  bureau  were  instoicted  to  give  prompt 
and  careful  attention  to  this  matter ;  to  see  that  no  one  suffered  extreme 
want  in  consequence  of  being  thus  discharged,  if  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent it;  to  use  every  effort  to  procure  employment  for  them,  and  in  cases 
of  necessity  to  issue  supplies  of  com  and  bacon.  The  assistant  com- 
missioner rex>orted  soon  after  that  those  discharged  had  been  employed 
by  others,  and  in  general  upon  much  better  terms  than  those  of  the  fiist 
contract.  Very  few  suffered  in  consequence  of  being  discharged,  and 
the  condition  of  the  greater  number  of  them  was  much  improved.  This 
fortunate  result  was  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  which  enabled  planters  to  cultivate  more  land  than  they  had 
at  first  contemplated. 

Cases  of  violent  outrage  ujwn  freed  people  have  not  been  very  fre- 
quently reported,  though  the  organization  known  as  the  ''Ku-Elux 
Elan"  have  abused  colored  men  in  some  sections  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
turbed condition  of  civil  affairs,  the  apathy  of  the  courts,  tlieir  general 
indisposition  to  take  speedy  action  in  cases  referred  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  confidence  in  their  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  freed  i>eople. 
have  called  for  the  most  active  vigilance  on  the  part  of  officers  ana 
agents.  In  some  districts  civil  officers  failed  to  discharge  their  duties 
as  required  by  State  laws,  and  in  some  instances  refused  to  act  at  all. 
The  powers  of  the  assistant  commissioner  might  have  been  inadequate 
to  these  cases,  but  the  command  of  the  military  sub-district  having  been 
vested  in  the  same  person,  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  were  maintained. 

In  his  report  for  April,  the  assistant  commissioner  says:  ^^The  sta- 
tioning of  troops  in  the  more  turbulent  districts  of  the  State  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  sub-district  of  Alabama,  and  the  late  action  of 
military  courts  in  punishing  offenders  for  outrages  upon  loyal  persons, 
white  or  black,  have  greatly  tended  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
freed  people  in  the  government,  and  also  prevent  the  rex>etition  of  these 
crimes. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  State  government  the  assistant 
commissioner  states  that  the  general  tone  of  the  sub  assistant  commis- 
sioner's reports  is  good. 

The  newly  instcdled  civil  officers  appear  to  act  promptly  and  justly. 
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In  the  sub-district  of  Demopolis,  however,  mnch  bitterness  is  expressed 
against  the  bureau  agent,  and  threats  of  driving  him  away  made.  Two 
murders  were  report^  here  during  the  month  of  August.  This  section, 
the  west  and  central,  has  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  turbulent  and  dangerous  characters,  who  have  hereto- 
fore and  a^Sparently  do  now  keep  the  civil  authorities  in  awe  and  set 
them  at  defiance. 

The  great  necessity  of  the  thorough  education  of  their  children  and 
the  many  benefits  which  would  residt  therefrom  are  fully  appreciated 
by  the  colored  people ;  but  their  poverty  has  crippled  their  efforts  in 
this  cause.  The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  and  the  opposition  mani- 
fested in  some  sections  have  confined  the  operations  of  freedmen's 
schools  almost  entirely  to  towns  in  which  agents  are  stationed. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Harper,  the  superintendent  of  education,  in  August  esti- 
mated the  number  of  schools  organized  and  in  operation  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  at  72,  with  au  average  attendance  of  3,562  pupils.  Besides 
these,  some  schools  have  been  maintained  by  private  effort.  These 
schools  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  schools  in  the  north.  No 
more  competent  or  devoted  teachers  can  be  foimd  anywhere  than  those 
engaged  in  this  work.  Mr.  Harper  believes  there  are  100,000  children 
in  the  State  who  have  never  learned  the  alphabet  or  been  inside  of  a 
school  house,  and  says  that  there  are  91  points  in  the  State  where,  in  all, 
145  new  schools  might  be  organized,  each  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  colored 
population. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Brevet  M^'or  General  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
commanding  officer  fourth  military  district,  has  had  supervision  as 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  affairs  of  the  bureau  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  State  is  divided  into  24  sub-districts,  being  in  charge  of  seven  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army,  eight  oflficers  formerly  of  the  vetem  reserve 
corps,  and  eight  civilian  agents. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  assistant  commissioner  the  condition  of 
the  freed  people  throughout  the  State  is  not  only  improving  but  is  satis- 
factory. The  crops,  upon  which  the  material  interests  of  the  freedmen 
are  based,  have  yielded  an  abundant  reward  for  their  labor. 

General  Gillem  issued  a  circular  January  25,  urging  the  planters  to 
devote  more  land  and  labor  to  the  production  of  com  and  wheat^  and 
informed  them  that  the  impression  which  prevailed  among  many  persons 
that  the  government  intended  to  advance  supplies  or  money  to  "aid  them 
in  cultivating  their  lands  was  erroneous.  Planters  were  thereby  induced 
to  devote  more  land  to  the  raising  of  breadstufifs  than  has  before  been 
customary.  The  drouth  so  much  feared  at  one  time  was  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  by  steady  and  continuous  rains,  causing  apprehensions  equally 
serious,  but  from  neither  cause  has  any  general  injury  to  the  crops  been 
sustained,  although  in  some  localities  they  are  not  as  large  as  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case. 

The  freedmen  have  worked  well;  most  of  them  have  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  not  only  to  under- 
stand the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  to  enter  into  no  agreement  contrary 
to  their  apparent  interests,  and  the  policy  of  the  assistant  commissioner 
has  been  such  as  while  requiring  freedmen  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
would  compel  employers  to  an  equal  observance  of  them. 

The  "  share  system"  has  prevailed  as  a  rule  throughout  the  State, 
By  avoiding  extravagance  and  husbanding  the  proceeds  which  will  fall 
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to  their  share,  the  masses  of  the  freedmen  should  be  enabled  to  pass 
through  the  coming  winter  without  suffering,  and  many  of  them  be  in  a 
condition  to  commence  planting  on  their  own  account  in  the  si>ring. 

Many  freedmen  have  complauied  of  being  discharged  from  labor  for 
attending  political  meetings,  some  for  voting  in  opposition  to  the  x>olit!- 
cal  views  of  their  employers,  and  others  of  being  intimidated  from  voting 
at  all  or  compelled  to  vote  contrary  to  their  own  wishes.  On  the  other 
hand  a  number  of  complaints  have  been  preferred  by  employers  against 
freedmen  (some  of  them  minor  and  not  entitled  to  vote)  for  violation  of 
contract  in  leaving  their  work  when  it  was  most  needed,  to  engage  in 
politics. 

Prior  to  the  election  officers  and  agents  of  the  bureau  were  furnished 
with  instructions  as  follows : 

The  right  to  discbarge  an  employe  depends  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  agreement  or  contract 
existiog  between  the  parties.  A  laborer  employed  by  the  day  can  be  discharged  without 
notice  or  assignment  of  cause  upon  payment  of  wages  due.  The  same  is  the  case  with  week 
or  month.  laborers  employed  by  the  year  cannot  be  discharged  without  legitimate  cause 
prior  to  December  25,  1868.  Those  working  on  shares  cannot  be  sent  off  or  discharge 
without  clear  and  definite  proof  of  violation  of  contract  by  them. 

Under  these  instructions  many  freedmen  working  on  shares  who  had 
been  discharged  were  returned  to  their  work,  and  will  be  secured  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  animosities  engendered  by  a  political  campaign  and  election  have 
resulted  in  many  places  in  personal  abuse  and  outrage.  In  each  case 
reported  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  offenders  to  justice. 

In  regard  to  marital  relations  of  freed  people  the  assistant  comnds- 
sioner  reports  but  little  improvement. 

Cases  of  illegal  apprenticeship,  although  not  as  frequent  as  heretofore, 
still  arise,  but  as  instructions  on  this  point  are  positive  and  are  not 
opposed  by  the  civil  courts,  a  number  of  minor  children  have  been 
restored  to  their  proi)er  natural  guardians. 

An  agency  for  locating  public  lands  under  the  recent  "  homestead 
act"  was  established  in  August  last.  The  agents  of  the  bureau  have 
boen  directed  to  inform  freedmen  and  others  of  that  fact,  and  maps  and 
charts,  showing  what  lands  are  open  for  entry,  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed. 

The  assistant  commissioner  reports  of  the  administration  of  justice 
that  the  higher  tribunals,  as  well  as  many  of  the  local  or  inferior  courts, 
have  a  reputation  for  impartiality  in  their  decisions  without  regard  to 
race  or  color.  Where  abuse  of  power,  or  a  failure  to  properly  exercise 
%  by  judicial  or  other  civil  officers,  has  been  reported  and  clearly  shown 
to  exist,  the  assistant  commissioner,  in  his  capacity  as  commander  of 
the  military  district,  has  removed  such  officers  and  appointed  comi)etent 
men  in  their  stead. 

Nevertheless,  injustice  and  oppression  cannot  at  all  times  be  prevented, 
and  their  entire  suppression  is  rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Unjust  decisions  by  the  courts  in  civil  cases  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  frt^dmen  are  by  no  means  final  in  their  result,  but  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  fact  are  set  aside  and  such  action  taken  by  the  bureau 
as  equity  would  require. 

At  all  times  the  demand  for  labor  has  been  greater  than  could  be  sup- 
pUed,  and  consequently  but  a  small  degree  of  destitution  has  prevailed. 

As  high  a  rate  as  50  cents  per  100  pounds  (and  rations)  has  been 
offered  hands  to  pick  cotton — ^from  150  to  200  pounds  being  considered 
an  average  day's  work. 

The  operations  of  the  educational  department  have  been  for  the  last 
few  months  in  a  measure  suspended,  so  far  as  thex  pertain  directly  to  the 
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conducting  of  schools,  owing  to  the  fa<ct  that  with  bnt  few  exceptions  the 
several  educational  and  l^nevolent  societies  co-oi)erating  with  the 
bureau  have  suspended  their  schools  for  a  summer  vacation. 

The  superintendent  of  education  made  a  special  effort  to  secure  the 
oontinuance  of  those  schools  located  in  the  healthy  districts  of  the  State, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  open  75  day  schools,  with  an  average  number 
of  3,500  pupils  and  76  teachers,  (38  being  colored.)  Thirty  of  these 
schools  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  benevolent  asso- 
ciations of  the  north.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  regu- 
lar season  is  102,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instmc- 
tion  in  the  regular  schools  is  about  14,000. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  freedmen  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
bureau  to  sustain  a  considerable  prox>ortion  of  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  schools.  But  it  is  expected  that  when  the  crops  are  harvested 
the  freedmen  generally  will  be  able  to  contribute  much  more  for  this 
object. 

Three  hospitals  were  in  operation  with  capacity  for  480  beds  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Of  these  two  have  been  discontinued,  so 
that  now  only  one  hospital  and  two  dispensaries  are  in  operation.  The 
hospital  (in  v  icksburg)  contains  some  200  patients,  most  of  them  old, 
infirm  and  permanently  helpless. 

During  the  last  quarter  (comprising  the  most  sickly  season  of  the 
year)  about  1,800  persons  have  been  treated  in  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
Baries — ^the  number  of  deaths  being  33. 

The  ^^  Howard  Orphan  Asylum"  in  Lauderdale,  supported  entirely  by 
the  bureau,  has  at  present  105  inmates;  that  at  i^atchez  103,  all  white. 

LOUISIANA.    ' 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  Brevet  Miyor  General  J.  A.  Mower 
was  assistant  conunission^  of  this  bureau  for  the  State  jof  Louisiana. 
December  4, 1867,  he  was  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Wood, 
who  temporarily  performed  the  duties  of  assistant  commissioner  until 
January  2,1808,  when  Brevet  Msgor  Oeneral  B.  G.  Buchanan  was  assigned. 
General  Buchanan  was  succeeded  August  24. 1868,  by  Brevet  Major  Oen- 
eral Edward  Hatch,  who  has  since  continuea  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

The  State  is  divided  for  bureau  purposes  into  eight  sub-district^  com- 
prising, on  an  average,  six  parishes  each.  An  officer  or  agent  is  in  charge 
of  each  sub-district,  under  whom  are  subordinate  agents,  each  haTing 
charge  of  one  or  two  parishes. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  was 
gloomy.  The  crops  had  proven  almost  a  total  failure.  Gotten  planting 
was  retarded,  and  in  some  cases  prevented,  by  the  inundation,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  crop  destroyed  by  the  army  worm.  The  inundation  was 
attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Some 
com  was  produced  in  the  northwestern  and  western  sections,  and  some- 
thing of  a  crop  was  gathered  on  the  sugar  and  rice  plantations  in  the 
parishes  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kew  Orleans;  but  in  no 
portion  of  the  State  was  there  a  profitable  jrield. 

In  his  rei>ort  for  November,  1867,  the  assistant  commissioner  says: 
<^  The  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  this  State  is  not  promising.  The 
poor  results  of  the  year's  labor  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  many 
planters  and  freed  people.  The  latter  have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power ; 
protection  and  assistance  have  been  afforded  by  the  bureau  to  the  full 
extent  of  jurisdiction.    In  hundreds  of  cases  the  entire  yield  of  the  crops 
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will  not  pay  the  wages  of  the  laborers.  Under  these  circmnstances.  sharp 
practices  are  resorted  to  by  creditors  to  seize  what  little  they  could  find 
upon  the  plantations.  Some  planters,  who  have  drawn  largely  u|K>n  their 
merchants  in  New  Orleans  during  the  year,  finding  their  inability  to  piako 
payments,  ship  and  sell  their  crops  in  other  marketa  Others  discharge 
or  drive  off  their  laborers,  alleging  that  they  can  feed  them  no  longer.'' 
Officers  and  agents  of  the  bureau  were  instructed  to  put  forth  every 
effort  for  the  prevention  of,  or  obtaining  of  redress  for^  frauds  upon  labor^ 
ers.  The  cases  were  brought  before  the  civil  authorities.  Many  of  the 
latter,  however,  have  exhibited  the  greatest  indifference  in  cases  where 
freedmen  are  concerned,  and,  by  delay  and  neglect  of  their  complaints, 
practically  refused  to  do  justice.  The  State  laws  make  the  laborers'  dues 
a  first  lien  on  the  crops;  but  in  every  case  of  prosecution  of  their  just 
demands  at  law  security  was  demanded^  in  most  cases,  far  exceeding  in 
amount  the  ability  of  the  fireedmen  to  give.  Thus  the  practical  appUca- 
tion  of  the  civil  laws  was  oppressive,  though  evidence  of  premeditated 
maladministration  by  magistrates  were  hard  to  find. 

The  civil  authorities  failed  to  relieve  the  destitution  that  ensued.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  take  some  measures  to  pre- 
vent severe  suffering.  Officers  and  agents  were  instructed  to  forward 
lists,  based  upon  careful  investigation,  of  the  indigent  and  helpless.  This 
class  included  those  who,  from  age  or  disease,  were  utterly  unable  to  obtain 
a  support,  and  for  whom  the  parish  authorities  either  could  not  or  would 
not  provide.  The  number  of  this  class  reported  in  December  was  1,447, 
the  value  of  supplies  distributed  to  them  during  the  month  was  $3,411  88. 
In  March  the  number  of  indigent  and  helpless  aided  was  2,210,  the  value 
of  supplies  given  them  was  $4,919  52.  In  June,  1868,  the  assistant  com* 
missioner  issued  a  circular  stating  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  com  and 
vegetables  were  becoming  plenty,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  few 
decrepid  and  infirm  x>^sons  could  be  provided  for  by  the  civU  authori- 
ties, the  issuing  of  rations  to  indigent  and  helpless  would  be  discontinued 
after  the  supplies  then  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  were  exhausted. 

Great  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  colored  people  of  this  State  from  the 
operations  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  bureau.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  two  hospitals  were  in  operation,  one  at  'New  Orleans  with 
capacity  to  accommodate  500  patients;  the  other  at  Shreveport  vrith 
capacity  to  accommodate  100  patients.  Dispensaries  were  also  conducted 
at  ^^ew  Iberia,  Algiers,  and  Monroe.  None  but  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  sickness  were  admitted  to  the  hospital.  Connected  with  the  hospital 
at  New  Orleans  was  a  "Dependents'  Home,''  in  which  a  limited  number 
of  old  and  decrepit  freed  people  were  cared  for. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  gradually  to  reduce  the  inedical  estab- 
lishment. The  disi)ensary  at  New  Iberia  was  discontinued  in  December, 
and  in  May,  1868,  a  dispensary  was  substituted  for  the  hospital  at  Shreve- 
iwrt  the  remaining  patients,  36  in  number,  being  transferred  to  hospital 
at  ^ew  Orleans.  A  saving  to  the  government  of  about  $700  per  month 
was  thus  effected. 

September  1,  the  assistant  commissioner,  by  a  circular,'  announced  that 
in  view  of  the  prospective  discontinuance  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  bureau,  no  more  disabled,  superannuated,  or  destitute  sick  freed  peo- 
ple would  be  admitted  into  the  New  Orleans  fi^edmens'  hospital,  and 
f^ted  that  the  new  State  government  being  now  in  fall  operation,  this 
class  must  be  provided  for  by  the  local  civil  authorities. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  want  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
planters,  and  the  consequent  non-employment  of  freedmen,  the  assistant 
commissioner  was  directed,  January  1, 1868.  to  advance  supplies  of  pro- 
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visions,  taking  formal  first  lien  on  the  crops,  and  movables  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  for  reimbursement.  This  was  accordin'gly  done, 
bonds  with  ample  security  being  taken  to  secure  the  Mfilment  of  the 
agreement.  The  State  was.  divided  into  two  agricultural  districts,  and 
for  each  a  factor  of  the  bureau  designated  to  whom  the  crops,  when  har- 
vested, should  be  consigned,  and  who  should,  upon  sale,  remit  to  the 
bureau  agent  the  amount  of  the  planter's  indebtness  to  the  bureau  and 
the  freedmen  employed.  This  plan  produced  the  best  results;  enabled 
planters,  otherwise  powerless,  to  resume  operations,  and  induced  mer- 
chants, who  had  hitherto  refused,  tp  advance  supplier. 

The  educational  work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  measure 
of  success  attained  is  quite  gratifying  considering  the  obstacles  that  have 
been  encountered — ^the  x>overty  of  the  freedmen,  the  small  amount  of  aid 
received  from  benevolent  associations  at  the  north,  and,  in  the  more 
remote  sections,  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  white  citizens.  In  May 
the  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  217,  with  244  teachers  and 
10^71  pupils. 

While  the  freedmen,  as  a  class,  exhibit  a  very  general  interest  in  relig- 
ious matters,  many  of  their  habits  still  show  the  debasing  influence  of  the 
slave  system.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract.  In  this  respect,  however, 
their  conduct  is  undergoing  much  improvement,  and  cases  of  desertion 
of  wife  and  family  are  becoming  rare. 

The  condition  of  society  in  the  more  gemote  and  sparsely  settled  par- 
ishes is  greatly  disorganized.  In  some  sections  the  treatment  of  the  col- 
ored people  has  been  deplorable.  Outrage  and  crimes  of  every  description 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  them  with  impunity.  In  these  sections  the 
character  of  the  local  magistracy  is  not  aa  high  as  could  be  desired,  and 
many  of  them  have  connived  at  the  escape  of  offenders,  while  some  have 
even  participated  in  the  outrages.  In  other  sections  lawless  ruffians  have 
.overaweil  the  civil  authorities,  "Vigilance  Committees"  and  "Ku-klnx 
Klans,"  disguised  by  night,  have  burned  the  dwellings  and  shed  the  blood 
of  unoffending  freedmen.  In  many  cases  of  brutal  murder  brought  befoie 
thfe  civil  authorities,  verdicts  of  justifiable  homicide  in  self-defence  hjive 
been  rendered.  The  agents  of  the  bureau,  in  obedience  to  their  instrac- 
tions,  have  exerted  all  the  powers  confided  to  them  for  the  protection  of 
the  freed  people,  first  referring  the  cases  to  the  civil  officials,  and  then, 
if  justice  is  not  rendered,  calling  on  the  military  authorities  for  their 
action.  For  a  few  months  past  the  assistant  commissioner  rex>ort8  a 
decrease  in  the  niunber  of  outrages  committed,  and  more  efficient  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  for  the  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment of  the,  perpetrators. 

TEXAS. 

Brevet  Msgor  General  J.  J.  Iteynolds,  commanding  fiifth  miltiaiy 
district,  who  was  assistant  commissioner  of  Texas  at  the  date  of  my 
last  annual  report,  has  since  continued  to  act  as  such. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  this  district  has  rendered  necessary  the 
distribution  of  a  large  military  force  over  the  State. 

The  commanding  officers  of  military  posts  are  also  acting  as  agents  of 
the  bureau  for  their  respective  districts,  so  that  a  comparatively  small 
force  of  civilian  agents  are  on  duty  in  tliis  State.  By  these  officers  the 
operations  of  the  bureau  have  been  conducted  as  efficiently  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  adjudicate  cases 
t^  which  freedmen  are  parties,  and  to  impose  and  collect  fines.    Thdr 
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mode  of  procedure  has  been  conformed  to  that  prescribed  by  State  laws 
for  justices  of  the  peace,  though  their  jurisdiction  has  not  been  limited 
by  the  amount  in  controversy.  They  are  forbidden  to  receive  fees  for 
any  services  rendered  by  them.  Sheriffs  and  constables  have  been 
diriBcted  to  execute  the  process  of  the  bureau.  Appeal  lies  from  the 
bureau  agent  to  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  State. 

The  magistrates  and  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  law  are,  in  general, 
fair  and  impartial  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  juries  in  their 
verdicts,  and  in  the  weight  they  give  to  testimony,  have  almost  always 
discriminated  against  the  freedmen. 

A  fearful  amount  of  lawlessness  and  ruffianism  has  prevailed  in  Texas 
during  the  past  year.  Armed  bands  styling  themselves  Ku-klux,  &c., 
have  practiced  barbarous  cruelties  upon  the  Ireedmen.  Murders  by  the 
desperadoes  who  have  long  disgraced  this  State  are  of  common  occurrence. 
The  cixil  authorities  have  been  overawed,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  the 
bureau  and  military  forces  have  been  iiowerless  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  these  crimes.  From  information  on  £Qe  in  the  office  of  the 
assistant  commissioner  it  appears  that  in  the  month  of  March  the  number 
of  freedmen  murdered  was  21 ;  of  white  men,  15 ;  the  number  of  freed- 
men  assaulted  with  the  intent  to  kiU,  11 ;  white  men,  7.  In  July  the 
nomber  of  freedmen  murdered  was  32^  white  men,  7.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  reliable  authority  that  in  August^  1868,  there  were  probably 
5,000  indictments  pending  in  the  State  for  homicide,  in  some  of  its  various 
degrees,  in  most  cases  downright  murder.  Yet  since  the  close  of  the  war 
only  in  one  solitary  case  (that  of  a  freedman  who  was  hung  at  Houston) 
has  punishment  to  the  fiul  extent  of  the  law  been  awarded. 

In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs  a  kind  of  a  quiet  prevails 
among  the  freed  people  lacking  but  little  in  all  the  essentials  of  slavery. 
In  the  more  remote  districts,  where  bureau  agents  are  50  or  100  miles 
apart,  and  stations  of  troops  still  further  distant,  freedmen  do  not  dare 
or  presume  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  late  masters.  They 
make  no  effort  to  exercise  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  acts  of 
Congress,  and  few  even  of  Union  men  are  brave  enough,  or  rather  fool- 
hardy enough,  to  advise  them  in  anything  antagonistic  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  lately  in  rebellion. 

Owing  to  these  causes  and  the  lack  of  schools  the  freedmen  of  Texas 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  They  have  not  made  the  same  progress,  and  are  less  thrifty 
and  provident.  Nevertheless  they  have  worked  faithfully  and  indus- 
triously, as  the  condition  of  the  crops  testifies.  The  assistant  commis- 
sioner remarks  that  each  succeeding  month  they  have  done  better  and 
better,  and  complaints  that  they  wDl  not  work  are  becoming  very  rare. 
It  is  believed  that  more  land  was  planted  in  cotton  this  year  than  at 
any  previous  time  since  1861.  Notwithstandingthe  complaints  of  poverty 
prevalent  in  the  winter  of  1867.  the  planters  found  means  to  work  their 
plantations  without  aid  from  tne  government.  The  crop  this  year  has 
yielded  a  good  return  for  the  capit^  and  labor  invested*  Doubtless  the 
failure  of  this  important  crop  in  the  past  two  ye.ars  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  ill  treatment  of  freed  people  by  whites.  This  year  it 
is  hoped  l^e  laborers  will  receive  their  fair  proxK>rtion  of  the  proceeds. 
Heretofore  defrauding  them  has  been  the  rule,  but  lately  the  assistant 
commissioner  reports  an  improvement  in  the  feelings  of  planters  toward 
freedmen. 

No  serious  destitution  has  prevailed  in  this  State.  Very  few  freed 
people  are  in  want,  and  these  comprise  only  the  old  and  infirm.  This 
class  is  generally  provided  for  by  relatives  and  friends.    Supplies  arc 
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abundant  and  cheaply  produced,  and  no  necessity  exists  for  the  issae  of 
rations. 

No  hospitals  have  been  in  operation  in  the  State  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bureau  during  the  year,  nor  are  any  medical  officers  on  duty  in 
the  bureau  in  this  Stote. 

The  progress  of  the  educational  work  in  Texas  has  been  much  impeded 
by  the  poverty  of  the  freedmen,  and  in  the  more  remote  sections  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  white  citizens.  The  freedmen's  schools  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  many  other  soutiiem  States. 

ABKANSAS. 

Brevet  Major  General  G.  H.  Smith,  colonel  28th  infantry,  has  continued 
to  x>erform  the  duties  of  assistant  commissioner  of  Arkansas  throughout 
the  present  year. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  in  this  State  has  not  been  materially 
changed  during  that  time,  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  other  States. 

Agents  have  been  instructed  to  exercise  careM  supervision  over  the 
interests  of  those  committed  to  their  charge ;  to  have  stated  times  for 
visiting  the  different  sections  of  their  resj^ctive  districts,  and  to  give 
notice  of  such  times  in  order  that  all  persons  wishing  to  do  business  with 
them  may  know  when  and  where  to  meet  them ;  and  to  mftke  full  monthly 
reports  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  due  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  freed  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 
ox>erat^  in  other  States,  much  destitution  prevailed,  particularly  in  the 
cotton-growing  counties  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

By  General  Order  'No.  15,  of  December  19,  1867.  from  headquarters 
military  sub-district  of  Arkansas,  the  county  autnorities  were  called 
upon  to  make  suitable  provision,  under  the  State  laws,  for  the  support 
of  their  poor.  This  order  had  the  effect  in  many  localities  of  stimulat- 
ing the  civil  authorities  to  exertion,  but  was  of  little  influence  in  cases 
where  whole  communities  were  destitute. 

In  January  the  assistant  commissioner  reported  that  destitution  was 
decreasing ;  that  no  rations  had  been  issued  except  to  the  inmates  of  the 
two  hospitals  and  asylums  at  Little  Bock  and  Helena,  and  that  in  a 
number  of  counties  paupers  of  either  color  were  cared  lor  by  the  local 
authorities. 

The  hospital  establishment  in  this  State  has  been  materially  reduced 
during  the  year.  In  December,  1867,  the  hospitals  at  Fort  Smith, 
Washington^  Camden,  and  Pine  Bluff  were  discontinued  and  dispensaries 
established  m  their  stead.  The  permanentiy  sick  and  disabled  were 
transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Little  Bock.  In  April,  1868,  the  dispensary 
at  Washington  was  discontinued,  and  in  May  those  at  Pine  Bluff  and 
Camden,  as  no  longer  necessary.  A  dispensary  was  substituted  for  the 
hospital  at  Helena,  and  12  patients  remaining  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Little  Bock.  ^ 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  important  work  of  fostering  the 
educational  interests  of  the  freed  people.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  to  dot  the  State  all  over  with  school-houses  as  thickly 
as  possible.  Schools,  i^eviously  confined  to  the  principal  towns,  have 
been  ])ushed  into  the  interior  and  more  remote  sections. 

In  November.  1867,  by  circular,  the  assistant  commissioner  announced 
that  aid  would  be  given  to  freed  x>eople  in  erection  of  school-buildings 
only  when  they  had  secured  a  titie  in  fee  simple  to  sufficient  ground  for 
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tiie  purpose;  the  titie  to  be  vested  in  a  school  board  chosen  by  advice 
of  the  agent  from  among  the  colored  people.  Agents  were  directed  to 
visit  all  places  in  their  respective  districts,  where  schools  could  be 
established,  call  meetings  of  the  colored  people  and  advise  them  in  the  . 
choice  of  their  school  board,  the  selection  of  a  site,  and  the  general 
management  of  their  educational  affairs.  The  superintendent  and  assist- 
ant superintendents  have  addressed  meetings  of  freed  people  at  vari- 
ons  points  on  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  educating  their  children. 
The  fieedmen  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  ^nothing  but 
their  poverty  has  prevented  them  from  assuming  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  expense  incurred.  Considering  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
under  which  the  school  work  has  been  prosecuted,  the  progress  secured 
is  encouraging. 

The  administration  of  justice  by  the  civil  authorities  has  been  far  from 
effective.  Lawless  violence  and  r^iffianism  have  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent. 

Three  churches  belonging  to  freedmen  in  Ouachita  county  were  burned 
bj  parties  unknown  on  the  night  of  April  4, 1868.  The  assistant  com- 
missioner attributes  this  wanton  act  to  the  bitter  feelings  aroused  by 
the  part  the  freedmen  had  taken  in  the  then  recent  election,  and  states 
that  similar  deeds  are  not  uncommon.  ^^  The  Ku-klux  Klan  serve  their 
mysterious  notices  and  make  their  midnight  rounds  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  with  the  forces  at  hand. 
Troops  were  stationed  at  24  different  points  in  the.  State ;  but  even  this 
distribution  has  failed  to  check  the  evQ.  The  civil  law  in  this  State,  so 
&r  as  the  punishment  of  crime  is  concerned,  exists  only  in  name." 

On  the  night  of  May  16  a  freedmen's  church  and  school-house  (not 
erected  by  government  aid)  in  Mississippi  county  was  burned  by  incen- 
diaries.  Several  other  gross  irregularities  occurred  in  different  sections 
of  the  State  during  this  month.  Each  case  was  as  fully  investigated  as 
practicable,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result,  so  far  as  the  arrest  or  punish- 
ment of  the  criminals  is  concerned. 

July  25j  1868,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner 
that  civil  government  having  been  re-established,  thereafter  no  agent, 
officer,  or  employ^  of  the  bureau  should  exercise  any  authority  not  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

In  his  report  for  August  the  assistant  commissioner  says : 

Affairs  io  the  State  are  in  a  Tery  unsettled  condition.  Immediately  after  the  lestoration 
of  tbe  civil  government  all  military  restraints  were  removed,  and/ as  some  little  time  was 
oecG«sary  for  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  civil  officers,  the  people  were-  left,  as  it 
were,  without  any  government.  Disorderly  persons  took  advantage  of  tlus  state  of  things, 
and,  in  some  counties,  entered  upon  a  course  of  lawlessness,  rowdyism,  and  depredations 
tha;  rendered  even  life  insecure.  The  result  is  a  reign  of  terrorism  that  has  prevented 
sppointees  to  civil  offices  in  many  counties  from  qualifying  and  entering  upon  their  duties, 
t'oion  men  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  freedmen  have  suffered  the  grossest  out- 
ages. Mr.  £.  O.  Baker,  agent  in  Crittenden  county,  was  shot  and  severely  wounded 
Angust  1^  1868.  The  same  officer  lost  an  arm  by  a  similar  attempted  aMSflsination  at 
Hambojg,  in  Ashley  county,  about  two  years  before. 

KENTUCKY. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  S.  Burbank,  United  States  army,  has  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  assistant  commissioner  of>  this  State 
throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  officers  on  duty  at  date  of  last  annual  report  was  19 ; 
remaining  at  this  time,  8 ;  number  of  civilian  agents  employed  October, 
1867, 17 ;  remaining,  1 ;  number  of  clerks  employed  at  present  date,  19. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  the  discharge  of  officers  and  agents  a  virtual 
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discontmuance  of  the  bureau  could  be  effected  in  Febraaiy,  1868,  and 
instructions  were  issued  to  that  effect.  The  receipt  of  infonnation  of 
the  proposed  reduction  throughout  the  State  was  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate and  large  increase  in  the  number  of  outrages  and  crimes  perpe- 
trated upon  freed  people.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  modify 
the  proposed  action.  A  reorganization  of  the  State  was  effected  in 
July,  1868,  whereby  the  operations  of  the  bureau  were  greatly  curtailed 
and  expenses  reduced  about  $48,983  per  annum. 

Pi^actically  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  authorities  for 
the  care  of  sick  and  destitute  colored  people.  A  hospital  for  such  cases 
is  in  oi)eration  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  which  patients  from  all  partB 
of  the  State  have  been  admitted.  During  the  year  763  cases  have  been 
treated.  Dispensaries  have  been  conducted  during  the  year  at  Louisville, 
Covington,  Lexington  Mount  Sterling,  Paducah,  and  Owensboro'.  The 
dispensary  at  Paducah  was  discontinued  in  December,  1867^  that  at 
Mount  Sterling  in  May,  1868 ;  that  at  Lexington  in  July,  1868. 

Efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  induce  the  civil  anthori- 
ties  to  take  charge  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  to  provide  for 
the  sick  and  destitute,  but  without  success.  July  16, 1868,  the  hospital 
at  Louisville  was  broken  up.  After  careM  inspections,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  but  the  most  extreme  cases  of  permanently  disabled,  it  was 
found  that  56  remained,  who  must  inevitably  suffer  unless  cared  for  bv 
the  bureau.  These  were  received  in  a  "  Home  for  the  Destitute"  which 
was  substituted  for  the  hospital.  The  orphan  asylum  is  still  in  opera- 
tion at  Louisville. 

Lectures  on  the  subject  of  education  have  been  delivered  to  the  freed 
people  at  different  points  throughout  the  State  by  Brevet  Colonel  B.  B. 
Bunkle,  Chaplain  T.  K.  Noble,  and  by  sub-assistant  commissioners  and 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools.  Many  obstacles  have  been  encoun- 
tered. But  little  aid  has  been  received  from  abroad.  Benevolent  asso- 
ciations sustain  but  seven  schools  in  the  State.  Active  opposition 
has  been  met  in  some  portions  of  the  States.  During  the  year  seven 
school-houses  and  one  church  have  been  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed 
by  mobs.  Teachers  have  been  mobbed  and  driven  away.  In  the  soutfa- 
>vestem  part  of  the  State  the  i>eople  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  edaca- 
tion  of  colored  people.  Schools,  however,  have  been  established  along 
the  river  and  railroads,  and  recently  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  penetrate  the  back  districts  and  start  the  work.  OfScers  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  have  been  abused  aud  their  lives  threatened. 

During  the  year  31  school-houses  have  been  erected  by  the  buresiu  m 
Kentucky.  The  superintendent  of  education  estimates  that  20,000 
children  have  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  schools 
supported  by  the  bureau. 

More  than  1,100  colored  soldiers  in  Kentucky  have  received  their  bounty 
through  the  bureau  during  the  year.  In  many  cases  delay  in  payment  has 
been  unavoidable.  It  has  been  difficult  to  reach  claimants  in  remote  and 
mountaanoHS  districts.  Having  served  in  the  Union  army,  they  have 
been  tibe  ^especial  objects  of  persecution,  and  in  hundreds  of  instances 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes.  The  outrages  perjietrated  by  the 
Ku-klux  Klan  have  caused  a  great  exodus  into  other  States. 

By  the  State  laws  a  capitation  tax  of  $2  is  imposed  on  each  negro  or 
muljitto  over  tiie  age  of  18  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  eoloxed  paupers  and  the  education  of  colored  children.  Com- 
plaintsof  tihe  misapplication  of  this  fund  being  universal,  the  freed  x)eople 
to  the  number  of  10,000  signed  a  petition,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  praying  a  redress  of  the  grievance.    The  legislature  amended 
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the  law,  not  by  repealing  or  reducing  the  tax,  bnt  providing  that  the 
whole  amount  raised  should  go  to  the  paujier  ftmd.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  this  law  is  that  in  many  places  the  tax  would  be  collected,  in 
some  cases  (as  reported)  two  or  three  times  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  law.  In  one  or  two  localities  the  amount  due  for  school  purposes 
was  paid :  in  others  (where  it  has  been  used  at  all)  the  tax  has  been 
swallowecl  up  by  men  who  have  old  servants  with  them,  and  who 
receive  $3  or  $4  per  week  from  the  county  court  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  servants.  This  is  the  only  law  on  the  statute-books  of  Kentucky 
providing  for  the  care  of  colored  paupers.  Practically  it  is  worse  than 
no  law  at  alL 

The  number  of  outrages  rex>orted  as  conunitted  by  whites  upon  colored 
people  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  during  the  year  is :  murders,  26 ;  rapes, 
3;  shootings,  30;  otherwise  maltreat^,  265;  total,  327.  The  mode  of 
procedure  by  bureau  officers  in  such  cases  has  been  to  take  the  com- 
plainant and  his  witnesses  before  a  United  States  commissioner,  who, 
upon  affidavit  of  complainant  in  due  form,  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  accused.  When  arrested,  the  accused  is  taken  before  the 
commissioner  and  examined,  and  if  the  evidence  sustain  the  charge  he  is 
held  in  bond  or  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  United 
States  district  court.  Another  and  more  successful  plan  has  been  to 
bring  the  witnesses  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  and  procure  an 
indictment  and  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused.  But  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  offenders  to  punishment  has  been,  not  the  procurement  of 
indictments  or  warrants,  but  in  making  arrests.  The  United  States 
marshals  and  bailifts  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  arrests  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  and  in  others  impossible.  The  people  of  the  locality 
where  the  outrages  occur  warn,  conceal,  and  protect  the  evil-doers. 
Take  for  instance  the  case  of  George  W.  !2^orthcraft,  who  murdered  David 
Coulter,  an  inoffijusive  colored  preacher,  in  cold  blood ;  this  man  North- 
craft  rides  through  the  count^  armed  and  attended  by  a  body-guard, 
and  the  marshals  do  not  succeed  in  capturing  him.  In  some  districts 
one  white  man  is  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  to  justice  for  murdering 
another.  The  United  States  marshal  of  the  district  has  warrants  mi- 
served  for  the  arrest  of  25  offenders. 

Outside  of  the  large  towns  there  has  been  comparatively  little  desti- 
tution. A  small  quantity  of  coal  and  clothing  have  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent extreme  suffering.  The  total  number  of  rations  issued  to  colored 
people  sick  in  hospital  and  to  the  destitute  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
was  82,395;  value,  ^17,714  07. 

During  the  year  the  average  rate  of  monthly  wages  has  been  for 
males  $17  49 ;  for  females,  $8  74,  besides  rations  and  quarters.  Owing 
to  the  arguments  of  employers  very  many  of  the  labor  contracts  made 
have  not  been  submitted  to  bureau  agents  for  inspection  and  approval. 
As  a  result  the  contracts  are  generally  verbal,  entered  into  without  the 
presence  of  white  witnesses.  Hiis  leaves  the  laborers  without  a  remedy 
in  the  State  courts.  In  many  cases  of  contract  for  a  share  of  the  crop 
the  freedmen  have  been  driven  away  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  secured, 
the  employers  calling  to  their  aid  the  Ku-klux  or  other  bands  of  midnight 
prowlers. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  a  msyorityof  the  fireedmen  have 
labored  fiedthfiilly.  Many  have  become  property-holders,  and  wherever 
they  have  been  £Edrly  treated  they  have  shown  marked  improvement  in 
every  respect.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  freed  people  crowded 
into  the  towns.  Two  reasons  ai:e  assigned  for  this :  first,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  for  educating  their  children ;  second,  because  they 
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are  molested  and  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Ka-klox  or  regulators, 
and  fly  to  the  towns  for  protection. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  discriminates  against  colored  diildren  bound 
apprentices,  by  not  requiring  the  persons  to  whom  the  children  are  bound 
to  educate  them.  This  ha«  given  the  agents  of  the  bureau  much 
trouble,  and  through  their  aid  many  children  bound  by  the  State  courts 
have  been  released  by  the  United  States  court. 

TENNESSEE. 

Brevet  Major  General  W.  P.  Garlin  has  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  assistant  commissioner  in  this  State. 

The  State  is  divided  into  the  sub-districts  of  Nashville,  Pulaski,  Chat 
tanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Memphis,  with  an  officer  or  agent  in  charge  of 
each. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1867  the  organization  of  the  secret  society 
known  as  the  Ku-klux  Klssi  took  place.  General  CarliiK  assistant  com- 
missioner, early  called  the  attention  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  military  authorities  to  the  danger  of  permitting  this  society  to  con- 
tinue its  operations.  The  number  of  outrages  perpetrated  by  this  band, 
or  by  desi>eradoes  apparently  belonging  to  it,  has  been  very  ^"^at  The 
intimidation  of  the  colored  people  seemed  to  be  its  object,  to  Cifect  which 
colored  men  are  frequently  taken  from  their  beds  at  night  and  flogg^ 
unmercifully,  and  occasionally  killed.  These  outrages,  and  occasional 
efforts  of  the  colored  men  to  resist  them,  have  given  to  several  counties 
the  character  of  lawless  and  disorderly  communities^  Since  the  assem- 
bling of  the  legislature  the  fear  that  the  militia  would  be  called  out  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  State  has  had  a  great  effect  in  restoring  quiet,  and 
for  a  few  months  past  the  number  of  outrages  has  greatly  decreased. 

The  power  of  the  bureau  to  administer  justice  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  colored  people  have  had  to  rely  on  tiie  civil  authorities  to  enforce 
their  rights.  In  the  large  cities^  and  in  East  Tennessee,  and  ocoasianally 
in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  justice  has  been  impartially  administered 
in  matters  arising  out  of  contracts ;  but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
criminal  cases  has  been  very  imperfect. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1, 1868, 179  homicides  were  committed  in 
the  State.  Many  of  the  victims  were  freedmen,  and  some  of  the  mur- 
derers were,  also. 

In  many  cases  of  assault  or  other  crime  upon  fireed  people,  when  the 
Victim  prefers  his  complaint,  the  criminals  turn  around,  swear  out  a 
peaee  warrant  against  the  complainant,  have  him  put  imder  large  bonds 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  security  not  being  forthcoming,  have  him 
marched  off  to  jail.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  freed  people  receive 
iustice  at  the  hands  of  civil  authorities  in  some  sections. 

The  crops  this  y^ar  seem  to  be  very  good.  This  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  colored  men  have  labored  faitlSully. 

Ko  rations  have  been  issued  to  colored  x>6ople  or  whites  during  the 
past  year,  except  to  the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  and  to  the 
inmates  or  the  orphan  asylum  at  Memphis,  except  also  a  small  quantity 
of  bacon  and  meal,  costing  $394  85,  issued  to  destitute  people  (43  white 
and  357  colored)  at  Memphis,  in  February  and  March. 

But  one  hospital,  located  at  Nashille,  has  been  maintained  in  this  State 
by  the  bureau  during  the  year.  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
the  municipal  authorities  of  If ashville  to  make  immediate  provision  for 
the  sick  and  destitute  freedmen  who  have  hitherto  been  cared  for  by  the 
bureau.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  efforts  have  thus  far  been 
unsuccessful.  The  strictest  economy  compatible  with  the  demands  of 
humanity  has  been  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  medical  division,  and 
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by  its  operations  much  suffering  has  been  prevented  or  alleviated,  and 
many  lives  saved. 

A  very  imjiortant  branch  of  the  labor  of  the  bureau  ha«  been  the  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  of  bounty  claims  to  colored  soldiers  or  their 
^dows  and  heirs.  The  amount  disbursed  by  the  agent  at  Fashville 
alone  during  the  year  is  $83,402  03. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  the  employment  of 
teachers.  But  little  pecuniary  aid  has  been  received  from  the  colored 
peopla  In  the  month  of  June,  1868,  there  were  in  operation  120  schools, 
with  161  teachers,  (49  colored  and  112  white,)  and  8,246  pupils.  A  few 
schools  have  been  put  in  operation  under  the  new  school  law,  and  the 
teachers  in  part  paid  from  tibe  State  school  fund.  But  the  operation  of 
this  law  has  been  slow. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Newton,  teacher  at  Somerville,  Tennessee,  was 
craelly  beaten,  and  his  life  threatened.  At  the  request  of  the  assistant 
t'ommissioner  troops  were  sent  there,  and  Mr.  Newton  resumed  his  school. 
At  Saulsbury,  Mr.  Frost,  a  teacher,  was  cruelly  abused  and  punished  at 
night  by  a  party  of  disguised  men.  At  Pocahontas  Mr.  W.  S.  HolJy 
was  maltreated  in  the  same  manner.  The  school-houses  at  Wartrace, 
Carthage,  and  a  few  other  places,  were  burned  by  unknown  incendiaries; 
but  for  several  months  past  such  outrages  have  ceased,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  colored  schools  is  decreasing. 

CONCLUSION. 

1st.  Many  entreaties  have  come  to  me  from  southern  men,  colored  and 
white,  and  from  several  assistant  commissioners,  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  continuance  of  the  operations  of  this  bureau  beyond  the  time  of  its 
limit  by  law.  But  after  having  carefrdly  considered  the  whole  subject 
I  believe  it  better  not  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  the 
cities  and  counties  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  indigent,  and  they  will 
not  do  so  while  the  general  government  furnishes  assistance.  Much 
suffering  will  doubtless  result  from  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
bareau  during  the  coming  winter  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  unless 
some  x>rovision8  be  made  by  the  district  commanders.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend a  special  appropriation  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  to  enable  them  . 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  freedmen's  hospitals  in  Eichmond  and 
Vicksburg.  They  already  have  the  power,  while  these  States  remain 
unreconstructed,  to  give  the  same  protection  to  freedmen  as  to  other 
people  under  their  jurisdiction. 

2d.  There  is  also  a  hospital  in  this  District  for  which  I  ask  an  appropria- 
tion. It  contains  the  aged  and  infirm  that  had  accumulated  at  Freedmen's 
Village,  and  many  sick  i)eople  from  Virginia  and  Marj'land,  who  came 
to  Washington  as  I'efugees.  The  city  authorities  do  not  deem  them  prop- 
erly charged  to  the  city  corporation.  While  I  remain  in  charge  of  the 
educational  work  and  the  payment  of  bounties  I  can  with  very  little 
trouble  take  the  char;je  of  this  hospital,  doing  it  without  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent,  as  I  should  do  by  continuing  any  kind  of  relief  in  a  State  ou^ 
side  of  this  district. 

There  is  so  much  poverty  in  this  city  among  reftigee^and  freedmen  that 
I  fear  the  withdrawal  of  the  generous  aid  of  the  government  will  be 
the  o(;casiou  of  extreme  want  and  suiiering.  I  therefore  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  every  iwssible  aid  be  granted  through  the  channel  of  labor 
n|)on  the  public  grounds  and  avenues,  and  that  all  direct  relief  be  granted 
through  the  mayor  and  the  city  authorities. 

3d.  Tho  hospital  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  also  an  asylum  for  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  insane,  has  not  yet  been  closed.    I  recommend  a  small  appro- 
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priation  for  this  ho^ital,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department 
commander. 

4th.  Congress  has  made  appropriations fortbe rental, repairs,  andcon- 
Btniction  of  buildings  for  educational  purposes.  Tliis  money  I  have 
expended,  as  I  believed  was  intended  in  the  appropriation,  aiding  uni- 
versities, colleges,  normal  scliools,  and  scliools  of  lower  grade  in  this  Dis- 
trict and  tbrougnout  those  States  where  there  was  an  active  work  of 
education  in  progress.  This  work  was  conducted  by  corporate  bodies, 
organized  benevolent  associations,  churches,  aud  boards  of  trustees,  with 
wMch  I  have  co-operated  in  accordance  with  the  express  terms  of  the 
law.  But  as  a  xu'otection  to  disbursing  officers  I  have  directed  theni  to 
retain  these  buildings  or  lien  upon  tbem  ui>on  their  books.  !Now^  1  pro- 
pose, unless  Congress  otherwise  directs,  to  transfer  the  said  buildmgs  to 
the  societies  and  trustees  referred  to,  provided  they  guarantee  that  their 
use  or  proceeds  of  their  rental  or  sale  shall  be  devoted  strictly  to  the 
purposes  for  which  tlie  a]))>ropriatioii3  were  made.  After  taking  leg-^ 
advice  I  am  satisfied  that  this  distwsitiou  of  these  structures  nil!  cany 
out  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  law. 

5th.  Great  efibits  have  been  made  iu  this  District  to  set  in  operation  col- 
ored schools,  of  every  grade,  fram  the  iutiant  class  to  the  university.  To 
encourage  this  work,  and  make  it  an  honor  to  the  capital,  larger  appro- 
priations are  necessary  than  can  he  made  by  the  city  corporatiou.  1 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  to  tbem,  in  conjunction  with  the 
white  schools,  a  grant  of  public  lands  be  made  by  act  of  Congress. 

6th.  1  will  forward  a  supplementary  reiwrt  as  soon  after  the  closing  of 
this  bureau  as  practicable,  when  I  hoi>e  to  be  able  to  give  a  succiuct 
account  of  its  o]>eratioii8  from  the  beginning,  and  a  rfeume  of  the  results 
accomplished  by  this  bniucli  of  the  War  Department.  1  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  officers  aud  agents,  who  have  worked  bard  and  successfully 
to  cany  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  extent  of  their 
work  is  presented  in  the  body  of  the  reywrt.  The  followuig  is  my  esti- 
mate of  tUnds  to  be  appropriated,  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  them : 

Estirnate  of  amount  required  for  maintenance  of  follomnghospitai*  for  ott 
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Estimated  aggregate  cost,  $87,700. 

Hon.  J.  M.  ScHOPiEU), 

Secretary  of  War. 


O.  O.  HOWARD, 

Major  Qenerat,  Commis»U»uir. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  JD.  C,  October  20, 1868. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  corps  of  engineers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  eor})s  of  engineers  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  114  on  the  active  list,  and  five  on  the  retired. 

Eight  officers  were  added  to  the  corps  by  promotion  of  graduates  of 
the  MOitary  Academy.  No  casualties  have  occurred  in  the  corps  during 
the  past  year. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1808,  the  officers  were  distributed  as  follows : 

On  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  corps C 

On  duty  with  boards  of  engineers  for  fortifications 8 

On  duty  with  battalion  of  engineers , 21 

On  dutj-,  construction  of  fortifications 13 

On  duty,  construction  of  fortifications  and  harbor  and  river  imi^rove- 

ments 21 

On  duty,  harbor  and  river  improvements 14 

On  duty,  survey  of  the  lakes 9 

On  special  dutj' 2 

On  detached  duty 15 

Retired,  oflf  duty 2 

Graduates  Military  Academy,  on  graduating  leave 8 

Total 119 

The  officers  detached  were  on  duty  as  follows  : 

Members  of  the  Light-house  Board,  Brigadier  General  Richard 
Iklajieldj  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Colonel 
Hartman  Ikbche^  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army 2 

Engineer  secretary  to  Light-house  Board,  Major  0.  if.  Poc,  brevet 
brigadier  general  United  States  army 1 

Aides-de-camp  to  the  General  of  the  army.  Major  C.  B,  ComstocJc^ 
brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army,  and  Mi\jor  0.  J?.  Bab- 
cockj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army 2 

On  staff  of  Lieutenant  General,  commanding  military  division  of  the 
Missouri,  Major  TT.  JE.  Merrill,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army      1 

On  staff  of  major  general  commanding  militaiy  division  of  the 
Pacific,  Major  II,  M.  Robert 1 

On  duty  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Captain  C,  W.  Uotcell,  brevet  major  United  States  army.      1 

Ou  staff' of  brevet  major  general  commanding  dex)artment  of  the 
Platte,  First  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Petriken 1 

Ou  duty  at  the  Milit-ary  Academy,  Captain  P.  8.  Michie.  brevet  lieu- 
tenant colonel  United  States  army.  Captain  W.  M.  H.  Benyaurdy 
brevet  m^or  United  States  army.  First  Lieutenant  M.  B.  Adains. 
First  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Pont,  First  Lieutenant  H.  Jtf.  AdamSj  and 
First  Lieutenant  James  Mercur 6 

15 
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The  following  oflScers  of  infantry  were  on  duty  dniing  the  year  under 
my  orders :  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  Wilson^  thirty-fifth  infantry,  brevet 
major  general  United  States  nrmy,  Second  Lieutenant  J^.  T.  Hoffman^ 
thirty-fifth  infantry,  and  the  foUowing  civil  enginees  under  the  aathohty 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  employed,  namely:  Messrs.  W.  Milnor 
EobertSj  2>.  0.  Jenn6^  H.  C,  Long^  and  Clarence  King. 

SEA-COAST  AND  LAKE  FBONTIER  DEFENCES. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  upon  those  portions 
of  the  defences  not  afiected  by  the  questions,  now  prominent,  respecting 
the  increased  use  to  be  made  of  iron  in  covering  and  protecting  guns, 
gunners,  and  scarps,  against  the  action  of  projectiles  of  very  large 
calibres,  served  from  armored  batteries.  It  has  been  found  practicable 
to  advance  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  very  sensibly  in  many 
pcorticulars,  although  the  appropriations  for  this  object  have  been  quite 
restricted,  and  much  within  the  amounts  asked  for  for  this  service.  The 
construction  of  walls,  piers,  and  arches ;  of  casemates,  quarters,  store- 
rooms, and  magazines,  foundations,  counterscarps,  and  other  parts  of 
our  defensive  works,  can  be  continued  with  advantage,  independently  of 
tlie  special  question  of  armor,  which  exacts  deliberate  and  prolonged 
examination  here,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

The  work  of  restoration  on  the  forts  on  the  southern  sea-coast  has 
been  continued,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  defences  of  New  Orleans, 
SIS  well  as  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  have  been  placed  again  in  condition  lor 
use. 

A  careful  inspection  has  been  made  by  an  experienced  engineer  officer 
of  the  defences  of  the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  between  Gape  Henry  and 
Cape  Florida ;  their  condition  ascertained,  and  projects  and  estimates 
prepared  for  their  restoration  to  a  serviceable  condition  as  well  as  for 
desu^ble  modifications  and  improvements.  Whenever  it  shall  be  con- 
sridered  expedient  to  undertake  these  meliorations,  and  Congress  shall 
make  the  necessary  appropriations,  officers  of  engineers  can  be  put  upon 
this  duty,  and  the  work  be  commenced. 

Inspections  of  the  works  in  progress  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as 
examinations  of  existing  defences,  proposed  sites,  and  the  fix)ntier  and 
sea-board  lines  of  that  coast,  have  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  B. 
S.  Alexander,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army  j  and  the 
board  of  engineers,  of  which  that  officer  is  the  presiding  member,  has 
had  under  consideration,  and  acted  upon,  a  number  of  imi)ortant  qaes- 
tions  pertaining  to  the  defence  of  that  coast,  which  were  committed  to 
it  for  examination.  These  questions  include  selections  of  sites  for  de- 
fensive works,  direction  of  surveys,  with  the  determination  of  their  extent 
and  character,  preparation  of  projects  of  fortifications,  and  examinations 
of  the  plans  of  forts  under  construction  with  a  view  to  their  melioration 
and  improvement. 

Thespecial  examinations  and  experiments  in  progress  for  the  purposes 
of  devising  suitable  methods  of  applying  and  serving  enlarged  artillery 
in  the  searcoast  batteries  and  forts,  and  of  protecting  our  defences 
gainst  attacks  strengthened  by  such  artillery  and  protection,  have  not 
.,  et  afforded  all  the  desired  conclusions.  The  undeveloped  condition  of 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  gra\ity  of  the  subject,  and 
other  causes  external  to  the  professional  questions  involved,  have  de- 
layed the  progress  of  the  investigations.  But  this  delay  ha«  at  least 
enlarged  the  field  of  examinations  and  opened  channels  of  intelligence, 
the  use  of  which  will  eventually  render  more  full  and  complete  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 
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Among  these  inquiries  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  experiments,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  made  by  Captain  W.  B.  Kin^,  brevet  major  United 
States  army,  with  steel  projectiles  of  various  ibrms,  and  with  plates  of 
iron  and  of  steel,  of  various  qualities,  thicknesses,  forms,  and  combina- 
tions. 

These  experiments  are  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  relative  resistances  to  penetration  of  the  metals  tested,  and  such  other 
qualities  as  could  be  determined  in  this  manner.  They  may  be  followed 
by  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  in  such  cases  as  from  their  importance 
may  require  it. 

These  experiments,  and  the  investigations  to  which  they  lead,  were 
regarded  chief  y  as  tinders;  that  is,  where  undertaken  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing the  number  and  cost  of  the  larger  experiments. 

Their  results  are  valuable,  giving  facts  concerning  the  laws  of  pene- 
tration of  solid  wrought-iron  plates;  of  laminated  plating;  of  combina- 
tions of  wrought  and  chilled  cast  iron ;  of  cast  and  rolled  Bessemer  steel ; 
of  penetration  in  sand;  and  the  effect  of  different  forms  of  head  upon 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  prqjectile. 

Besides  revisory  examinations  of  projects  for  the  modification  of 
existing  forts,  and  of  works  in  progress,  extended  and  varied  experi- 
ments upon  materials  and  combinations  for  parapets  have  been  made  by 
the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications.  Colonel  J.  G.  Barnard,  brevet 
major  general  United  States  army,  presiding  officer,  including  earth  of 
different  kinds,  several  sorts  of  masonry,  metal  plates,  and  these  several 
elements  applied  together  in  various  ways;  the  results  of  which  have 
been  to  aftbrd  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  suitable 
cover  tor  o][)en  batteries  in  a  large  portion  of  cases,  and  for  important 
positions. 

Several  experimental  structures,  into  which  iron  enters  as  the  special 
element,  have  also  been  made  ready  for  trial  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  fortifications,  and  these  will  soon  be  subjected  to 
proper  tests,  carefully  applied.  These  structures  represent  ihe  ai)i)li- 
cation  of  this  material  both  to  open  and  covered  batteries,  and  to  existing 
works  as  well  as  in  new  ones.  The  trials  executed  and  proposed  will 
therefore,  together,  provide  for  all  the  cases  belonging  to  our  system  of 
coast  defences. 

Another  question  which  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  is  one  which  has  lately  been  reopened  by  the  direction  which 
experiments  in  England  have  taken,  viz:  whether  it  may  not  be  better 
to  seek  some  arrangement  for  mounting  barbette  guns  which  will  allow 
the  gun  to  descend,  either  during  or  alter  the  recoil,  so  as  to  bring  it 
under  cover  of  the  paraps^ts,  and  thus  avoid  the  exx)ense  of  constructing 
iron  shields  or  embrasures  for  barbette  guns. 

This  question  has  been  heretofore  studied  by  several  officers  of  the 
cori)s  at  various  times,  and  models  and  drawings  of  several  devices  for 
the  purpose  have  been  made.  The  interest  in  this  subject  has  been 
renewed  by  the  recent  trials  of  Captain  Moncrieff's  counteri)oise  barbette 
carriage  for  a  seven-inch  rifle,  at  Shoeburyness,  which  is  represented  to 
be  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1870,  are  bajsed  upon  the  most  moderate  progress  in  the  defences;  and 
this  only  upon  those  portions  of  them  which  are  not  affected  by  the  ques^ 
tions  of  cover,  or  armor,  discussed  above.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  in  respect  to  its  seaboard  defences,  that  these  amounts,  at  least, 
Bhould  be  appropriated,  to  be  promptly  applied  to  the  works.  There  are 
no  questions  in  debate  that  touch  the  judicious  and  economical  expendi- 
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ture  of  these  sums.  Several  of  the  forts  are  sufferiug  by  the  delay  and 
interruptions  of  labor.  At  some  of  them  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
are  causing  serious  injury  to  the  sites,  which,  if  not  arrested^  will  prove 
destructive  to  portions  of  the  defences. 

FOETIPICATIONS. 

FartWapneyI>€troitjMichigan,incluirgeof  Colonel  T.L  Cram^brevetmajor 
general  United  States  army, — Operations  at  this  work  during  the  year  have 
resulted  as  follows :  The  ditch  has  been  widened  to  25  feet,  and  about  900 
square  yards  of  the  counterscarp  have  been  graded  and  sodded.  The  glacis 
has  been  graded  opposite  the  east  face  of  the  north  bastion,  and  2,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  embanked  on  other  portions.  The  lateral  batteries  have 
been  laid  out,  and  about  6,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  irom  the  ditch 
embanked  along  the  lines  of  their  parapets.  The  concrete  covering  has 
been  a])plied  to  the  magazine  in  the  demilune.  The  stone  coping  of  the 
face  wall  of  this  magazine  has  been  completed,  as  also  the  brick  wall  to 
sustain  the  earth  covering  at  the  extremity  next  to  the  salient  gun  plat- 
form, and  the  doors  have  been  made  and  hung.  The  excavation  for  the 
foundation  of  the  magazine  in  the  west  battery  has  been  completed,  and 
the  doors  for  this  niiigaziiie,  anil  also  that  in  the  east  battery,  made. 
The  ramp  leading  from  the  roadway  up  the  glacis  to  the  ditch  opposite 
the  sallyi)ort,  under  the  north  tlank  of  the  east  bastion,  has  been  finished. 
A  new  main  roadway  to  rei)lace  the  existing  one  has  been  located  and 
graded.  The  drain  leading  along  the  lear  of  soldiers'  quarters  has  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  the  dit'Ch  (U*ain  a\n\  main  gateway  completed. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  contemplated  to  complete  the  magazine, 
and  the  15-inch  gun  platform  in  the  demilune;  to  construct  breast 
heights,  gun  platforms,  magazines,  and  ])arapets  of  lateral  batteries;  to 
complete  the  grading,  sodding,  and  seeding  of  counterscarp  and  glacis; 
to  reconstruct  roadway  from  main  entrance  to  engineer  wharf,  and 
execute  such  incidental  work  of  repairs  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $20,000. 

Fort  Porter^  Black  Kock,  near  Buffalo^  New  York^  in  charge  of  Colonel 
T,  J.  Cranij  brevet  major  general  United  Stat^  army^  and  Captain  F.  Har- 
fcoody  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army. — Ojierations  during 
the  year  were  confined  to  repairs  of  temx)omry  buildings  for  storage  and 
office  purposes. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Additional  works  for  tJie  defcTice  of  Buffalo^  New  York. — ^The  condition 
of  these  remains  the  same  as  was  reported  last  year. 

No  approi)riation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Niagara^  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Colonel 
T.  J.  Cram,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
C.  K  Blunt,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army, — ^Compamtively  little  has 
been  done  at  this  work  since  operations  were  suspended  in  October,  1866. 

The  i)nncipal  woric  executed  has  been  the  completion  of  the  sall^^iort 
arch  with  its  roof  surfaces,  and  of  the  other  arches  of  the  land  front, 
with  the  covering  of  mastic  on  part  of  the  left  fiank,  and  the  carrying 
up  of  the  dry  stone  wall  back  of  the  scarp. 

The  succeeding  operations  to  be  undertaken  are  the  stone  coping  of  the 
scarp,  building  entrances  and  stairways  to  fiank  casemates  and  gallery 
at  re-entrant,  and  embanking  of  the  land  tront  parapet. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $25,000. 

Fort  Ontario,  Ostcego,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  C  J&. 
Blunt,  brevet  colonel  IFnited  States  army. — The  principal  operations  of  the 
year  have  been  the  raising  of  the  scarp  on  aU  the  li'onts  (omitting  the 
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imflnished  flanks)  to  within  two  and  a  half  feet  (average)  of  its  final 
height. 

The  masonry  of  the  two  stone  guard-houses  flanking  the  sallyport  has 
been  completed.  All  the  roof  surfaces  on  front  No.  4  have  been  finished 
and  covered  with  mastic,  and  the  parapet  of  the  curtain  and  flanks  mainly 
embanked.  * 

The  stone  used  is  quarried  on  the  public  land. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  scarp  of  faces 
aod  curtains,  and  part  of  the  flanks. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Mantffomeryy  outlet  of  Lake  Champlainj  New  York,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  CoUmel  0.  JE7.  Blunt^  brevet  colonel  United  States  arrny^  and 
Captain  J.  W,  Barlow^  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army, — 
The  principal  operations  at  this  work  have  been  the  completion  of  the 
fiag^ng  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  bastions  G  and  D;  raising  the 
south  end  of  the  parade  wall  of  curtain  UI,  and  the  staircase  in  bastion 
C,  to  reference  (30.80^);  turning  the  lower  passage  arches  in  bastion  G, 
.and  the  second  story  arches  of  curtain  III;  advancing  the  interior  finish 
of  the  officers'  quarters,  and  constructing  the  revetment  wall  of  coverface. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  staircase  in 
bastion  G,  the  parade  wall  of  curtain  UI,  and  the  revetment  wall  of 
coverface. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $25,000. 

Fort  Knoxj  Bucksport^  Penobscot  river j  MainCj  in  charge  of  Major  T.  L. 
Casey^  brevet  colonel  United  States  army^  and  Ideutenant  Colonel  George 
Thom^  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army, — Operations  on  this 
work,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation  available  there- 
for, were  discontinued  about  the  middle  of  October  last,  and  consisted 
in  completing  the  masonry  and  subdrainage  of  the  storage  casemates 
under  the  ps^ade  of  the  main  work,  and  (Mgging  a  trench  behind  the 
rear  wail  a  part  of  the  distance  to  receive  a  conduit  for  the  roof  drain- 
age; completing  the  banquette  8tex)S  of  the  north  counterscarp  gallery; 
placing  the  pintles  and  traverse  irons  upon  seven  front  pintle  platforms 
of  the  north  covered  way  and  on  two  flanking  positions  in  the  northeast 
demi-bastion  I  mounting  guns  on  batteries  A  andB;  finishing  ofiicers' 
quarters;  flmshing  parapets  and  terrepleins  of  15-in3h  guns;  and  in 
repairs  of  sloi)es,  roads,  and  drainage  of  the  work. 

Appropriation  asked  for  tlie  next  fiscal  year,  $25,000. 

Fort  Fopham,  mouth  of  Kennebec  river  j  Maine^  in  cliarge  of  Major  Thomas 
L,  Casey^  brevet  colonel  United  States  army^  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Tliom^  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army, — ^Active  oi>erations 
were  carried  on  from  July  1st  to  the  end  of  October,  1867.  Tlie  arches 
of  the  gun  casemates,  Nos.  24  to  37  inclusive,  on  the  water-fronts  were 
covered  with  concrete,  the  roof  surfaces  formed  and  covered  with  mas- 
tic, and  the  mastic  covered  wit^  brick  flatting,  except  where  the  valley 
arches  are  to  be  constructed.  The  concrete  floors  of  the  three  magazines 
on  terreplein  of  water-fronts  were  laid,  and  tlie  side  walls  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  roof  surfaces.  In  the  scarp  386  running  feet  of  the 
coarse  immediately  under  the  cordon  were  laid,  completing  that  course 
except  on  the  gorge,  and  bringing  the  water-fit>nts  and  outer  fiEtces  of 
the  bastions  up  to  reference  (45'.) 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Gorges^  Portland  Harbor j  Maine^  in  cMrge  of  Major  Thomas  L, 
Casey y  brevet  colonel  United  States  army^  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
TJiomy  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^The  progress  made 
doling  the  year  is  as  follows:  The  rubble  foundations,  15  feet  in  depth, 
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for  two  of  the  stairway  towers  have  been  completed;  the  cut  stone 
masonry  of  tower  Ko.  1,  (in  angle  I-II)  has  been  carried  up  24^  feet;  that 
of  tower  No.  3,  (in  angle  III-IV)  six  feet;  and  that  of  tower  No.  4,  (in 
angle  IV-V)  20  feet,  being  now  built  up  to  reference  (47'.) 

The  scarps  of  the  magazines  have  all  been  reinforced,  and  their  brick 
linings  completed.  The  ante-rooms  have  been  finished  and  fitted  np  for 
ordnance  store-rooms. 

Three  barbette  center  pintle  gun  platforms  have  been  built. 

The  two  magazine  traverses  on  the  gorge,  and  four  bomb  proof  tra- 
verses, have  been  built  and  partially  covered  with  concrete. 

The  quarters  in  the  gorge  have  nearly  all  been  lathed  and  plastered, 
all  the  windows  and  outer  doors  glazed  and  put  in,  and  some  of  the 
rooms  nearly  completed. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $25,000. 

Netc  Fort  Preble^  Fortland  Harbor j  MainCj  in  charge  of  Major  Thonuu 
L.  Casey,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army^  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Tfionij  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army, — ^The  progress  made 
during  the  year  is  as  follows:  The  scarps  B  and  C  of  old  enclosed  work 
have  been  carried  from  reference  (IC)  and  scarp  A  fix)m  its  foundations 
in  reference  (11' 8'')  to  completion  in  reference  (32';)  the  earthem  parapet 
on  fix)nt  C  has  been  carried  to  reference  (40^)  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  this  front;  and  the  remainder  of  this  front,  and  fronts  B  and 
A,  have  been  covered  with  earth  to  reference  (SC)  to  protect  them 
through  the  winter. 

The  stairway  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  parade,  south  flank,  has  been 
carried  from  reference  (11'  8")  to  reference  (28',)  which  completes  the 
steps  as  well  as  the  masonry  between  it  and  the  old  enclosed  work. 

In  the  magazine  traverse  of  the  south  battery  excavation  has  been 
made  for  its  foundation  and  drainage  through  the  parapet;  the  drains 
built;  concrete  foundation  laid;  and  the  masonry  built  as  follows:  The 
cut  stone  masonry  on  the  east  side  and  front  carried  to  reference  (33';) 
the  brick  work  in  the  entrance  up  to  reference  (32';)  and  in  the  ante- 
room and  west  side  of  magazine  to  reference  (31'.) 

The  two  piers  on  Iront  U.next  to  angle  II-IlI  have  been  carried  up  to 
reference  (12';)  the  remaining  pier,  and  the  magazine  foundation  at  the 
angle  I-II,  have  been  carried  up  to  reference  (C  6".) 

In  the  old  enclosed  work  the  brick  buildings  heretofore  used  as  officers? 
quarters,  and  the  two  small  magazines  in  it,  have  been  taken  down,  pre- 
paratory to  building  a  new  magazine. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Scammelj  Portland  Harbor^  MainCj  in  charge  of  Major  Thomas  L, 
Casey,  brevet  colonel  United  States  aimy,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oeorge 
Thomj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^The  progress  made 
during  the  year  is  as  follows:  The  gorge  wall  of  east  bastion  has  been 
carricS  from  reference  (56'  8")  to  reference  (59'  9"; )  and  the  two  maga- 
zines and  gorge  Scarp  also  to  reference  (69'  9";)  the  flagging  of  the  second 
tier  of  the  gorge  laid,  and  ante-rooms  in  the  gorge  of  tliis  bastion 
finished. 

The  gorge  parade  wall  of  the  west  bastion,  together  with  its  two  mag- 
azines and  ante- rooms,  have  been  carried  from  reference  (41')  to  reference 
(59'  9";)  and  the  gorge  scarp  wall  in  rear,  from  reference  (56'  3")  to  ref- 
erence (59'  9")  and  all  the  flagging  laid  on  the  second  tier  of  the  gorge* 
The  magazines  and  ante-rooms  of  the  bastion  have  been  finished. 

Excavation  has  been  made  for  the  foundation  of  magazine  traverse  G 
of  the  main  work,  its  parade  wall  carried  up  to  reference  (66',)  and  its 
other  walls  to  reference  (58'  9".) 
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Partial  excavation  has  been  made  for  magazine  traverse  B. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  McClaryj  Portsmouth  Harbor^  Kittery  Pointy  Maine,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  ColanelJ,  O.  Foster^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army, — 
At  this  fort  the  work  accomphshed  in  the  past  fiscal  year  comprises  the 
completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  solid  rock  to  the  required  dunensions 
to  form  the  ditches  of  the  north  and  west  (land)  fronts,  and  for  cisterns, 
magazines,  covered  passages  to  the  caponnieres,  and  cunettes  to  the 
ditches;  the  constmction  of  one  hundred  arid  sixty- two  feet  of  granite 
masonry  scarps  of  the  west  fronts,  and  of  the  entire  length  of  granite 
scarp  of  the  north  front  to  the  height  of  nine  courses,  or  twenty  feet  four 
inches  to  the  reference  (59^ ;)  the  eonsti-uction  of  the  granite  masoniy 
scarp  of  the  northwest  caponniere,  including  four  embrasures  complete 
to  a  height  of  four  courses  or  eleven  feet  two  inches,  to  the  reference 
(5(y  10" ;)  the  construction  in  this  ciiponniere  of  a  brick  cistern,  and 
granite  masoniy  magazine,  with  brick  covering  arches  and  a  portion  of 
the  granite  masonry  side  walls  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  terreplein ; 
the  extension  of  the  granite  scarp  of  the  south  front  across  the  south 
end  of  the  west  ditch ;  the  filling  with  dry  rock  the  south  end  of  this 
ditch  to  the  requisite  grade,  and  the  dry  rock  filling  behind  the  scarp 
Trails  and  in  the  glacis. 

Tins  year  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  on  the  land  fronts. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $75,000. 

Fort  Constitution,  Portsmouth  harbor^  New  Hampshire^  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  ColonelJ.  O.  Foster^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army, — 
At  this  fort  during  the  year  no  work  except  the  guajrdiug  and  preserva- 
tion of  machinery  and  material  has  been  done. 

A  large  supply  of  materials  and  ample  machinery  are  ready  for  active 
operations. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  WarreUy  Boston  harbor^  MtMsachusetts^  in  charge  of  Colonel  R.  W. 
Benhamy  brevet  major  general  United  States  army, — ^The  work  for  the  past 
year  has  consisted  mainly  in  building  one  bomb  proof  traverse  on  the 
coverface  of  the  northeast  front  (No.  2)  and  the  construction  of  another 
ahnost  to  completion  on  the  same  coverface.  The  building  up  of  the 
scarp  wall  and  arch  of  the  main  gateway,  with  some  repair's  of  drains, 
siopes,  &c.,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  engineer  buildings  within  the  fort, 
and  their  reconstruction  nearly  to  completion  on  the  exterior  of  the  work. 

Daring  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  construction  of 
bomb  proof  traverses  around  the  parapet  of  main  work,  complete  the 
engineer  buildings  outside  the  fort,  repair  embankments  and  slopes,  and 
stop  the  leaks  over  the  arches  of  some  of  the  principal  casemates. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $100,000. 

Fort  Winthrqpy  Boston  harbor,  Massachusetts,  in  ciiarge  of  Colonel  H. 
TT.  Benham,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army, — ^The  work  of  the 
year  has  consisted  mainly  in  the  construction  of  the  long  covered  way 
which  forms  a  l^rge  arched  communication  between  the  tower  ditch  and 
south  battery ;  the  raising  of  the  embankment  up  to  the  height  of  the 
proposed  terreplein  of  the  bastions  at  the  northeast,  northwest,  and 
southwest  angles  of  the  proposed  earthwork  around  the  tower ;  the  repair 
of  the  embankments  of  several  of  the  bomb  proof  traverses  at  the  differ- 
ent batteries,  and  the  receiving  and  preparation  of  the  material  neces- 
sary for  constructing  the  open  covered  way  from  the  south  battery  to 
the  water  batteries. 

The  operations  proposed  for  the  present  year  are  the  construction  of  a 
wall  for  the  protection  of  the  face  of  the  blufiT  in  front  of  the  east  battery, 
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the  continuation  of  the  embankment  of  the  earthwork'  snrronnding  the 
tower,  and  the  constraction  of  the  open  covered  way  from  the  soath  to 
the  water  batteries. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $75,000. 

Fort  Independence^  Boston  harbor^  Massachusetts^  in  charge  of  Colonel  H. 
W.  Benham^  brevet  major  genial  United  States  army, — ^llie  work  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  coniprises  the  completion  of  the  masonry,  concrete,  and 
earth  covering  of  the  magazines  of  the  northwest  exterior  battery,  the 
commencement  and  essential  completion  of  the  masonry  of  the  large 
bomb  proof  traverse  of  the  southeast  exterior  battery,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  masonry  of  the  adjacent  magazine,  the  cutting  down  of  the 
parai)et,  and  the  enlargement  and  raising  of  the  embankment  at  the 
outer  extremity  of  this  battery  to  the  level  of  the  terreplein  for  the  cen- 
tral front  pintle  guns  there,  and  the  preparation  of  the  stone  required 
for  the  gun  platforms  and  magazines. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  present  year  to  commence  the  construction, 
of  the  new  sea-wall,  complete  the  traverse  and  magazine  of  southeast 
battery,  and  repair  the  sloi)es  of  the  northwest  battery. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $00,000. 

Permanent  forts  at  Provincetoum  harbor^  Meissachusetts. — Commencement 
of  operations  here  are  waiting  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  works. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  at  Claris  Pointy  New  Bedford^  Massachusetts^  in  charge  of  Captain 
J.  A.  Smith,  brevet  major  United  States  army. — ^The  scarp  and  parade 
walls  have  been  completed,  also  the  concreting  of  roofs  over  arches. 

All  the  foundations  for  breast  height  wall  and  gun  platforms  have 
been  raised  to  the  height  for  receiving  the  stone  superstructures. 

The  mastic  covering  of  roofs  is  far  advanced,  and  all  the  valley  arches 
with  their  manholes  and  covers  completed. 

The  masonry  for  three  magazines  has  been  built.  The  masonry  of  two 
stair  towers  on  gorge  has  been  completed,  and  the  towers  furnished  with 
iron  stairways. 

The  balcony  forming  communication  with  second  tier  of  quarters  has 
been  completed,  and  two  casemates  for  quarters  have  been  furred  with 
brick. 

The  iron  ^ork  for  upper  balcony  has  been  made,  and  the  balcony 
nearly  finished.  Two  magazines  have  been  completed  and  made  ready 
to  receive  powder.  Four  heavy  doors  have  been  made  for  magazines, 
also  all  the  hinges  for  outer  doors,  and  several  doors  fitted  and  hung. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  to  cover  the  mas- 
tic roofing  with  bricks,  gi*avel,  and  earth,  and  to  complete  as  ^r  as  pos- 
sible with  available  funds  the  construction  of  parapet  and  terreplein  and 
covering  for  magazines. 

The  work  has  now  arrived  so  near  completion  that  it  is  highly  import* 
ant  it  should  progress  continuously  until  finished. 

The  amount  estimated  to  complete  the  work,  exclusive  of  additional 
batteries,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared,  is  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Adams,  Newport  liarbor,  Rlu>de  Island,  in  cmrge  of  Major  D.  C. 
Houston,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  work  on  this  fort  has 
consisted  in  removal  and  repairs  of  bam,  repairs  of  permanent  wharf, 
construction  of  new  jwstem  gates,  putting  up  iron  railing  about  terre- 
I)lein  stairway,  construction  of  water-closets  for  enlisted  m«i,  building 
guard-house,  repairing  sidewalks,  coping  and  surface  drains,  repairing 
casemate  arches  and  terreplein  to  prevent  leakage,  refacing  brick  em- 
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brasnres,  repointing  parade  wall,  repainng  slopes  of  main  work  and  of 
redoubt. 

The  work  contemplated  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1809,  will  consist 
in  repairs  of  permanent  wharf;  repairs  of  sea-wall  protecting  embank- 
ment of  glacis  west  of  fort ;  repointing  parade  wall  of  main  work  and 
^e  redoubt ;  continuing  repairs  of  brick  embrasures,  main  work. 
Ko  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Defences  of  Dutch  island^  Rhode  Island^  western  entrance  Narraganseti 
hay^  in  charge  of  Major  D.  C.  Houston^  brevet  colonel  United  States  amiy^ — 
Operations  at  this  point  during  the  past  year  have  consisted  in  altering 
the  upper  battery  to  adapt  it  to  an  armament  of  15-inch  guns ;  construct- 
ing a  permanent  wharf ;  moving  and  repairing  building  for  overseer's 
quarters;  preparing  site  for  proposed  i)ermanent  work  on  summit  of  the 
island ;  removing  and  repairing  buildings  used  as  mess-bouse  and  stable, 
and  making  roads. 

The  operations  contemplated  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1809,  are 
comi)]eting  the  work  above  enumerated,  and  commencing  work  on  the  x)er- 
nianent  defences. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Fort  Schtiylerj  East  river^  New  York,  in  cliarge  of  Major  H,  L.  Abbots 
brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  anny, — The  operations  during  the 
past  year  have  been  conQned  to  completing  two  service  magazines ;  lay- 
ing two  15-incli  gun  platforms  upon  the  coverfacc ;  making  necessary 
modifications  of  the  casemates  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  main  work,  to 
adapt  them  to  receive  the  new  iron  carriages  of  the  10-inch  guns ;  and  to 
making  necessary  repairs  ux>on  the  wharf,  engineer  buildings,  &c.,  and 
a  survey  of  the  public  lands. 

The  openitions  proposed  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1809,  are 
the  following :  Completing  the  work  now  on  hand,  constructing  magazine 
iu  place  of  arms,  extending  sea-wall  and  repairing  wharf. 
Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 
Fort  at  Willefs  Pointj  eastern  entrance  to  Netv  York  harbor^  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  C.  Dtiane^  brevet  brigadier  general  United 
States  anny. — At  this  work  during  the  year  the  arch  over  the  service 
magazine  in  the  second  tier  of  the  channel  ba.^tion,  the  drain  gallery  in 
the  rear  of  the  northeast  retaining  wall,  the  guard-house,  and  the  quar- 
ters for  engineer  in  charge,  were  finished.  The  arches  over  the  salient 
casemate  and  two  flank  casemates  in  the  channel  bastion,  and  the  clois- 
ter arch  connecting  the  flank  casemates  with  the  service  magazine,  were 
constructed,  and  excavation  for  a  storage  magazine  commenced. 

It  is  contemi)lated  for  the  present  year,  to  continue  the  excavation  for 
the  storage  magazine  as  far  as  the  funds  will  allow. 
Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscil  year,  $50,000. 
Fort  Columbus^  Oovemor^s  island^  Neto  York  harbor ^  in  charqe  qf  Major 
S.  Boweny  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  oi>erations  of  the  year 
at  this  work  consisted  in  pointing  the  scaq) ;  relajing  with  new  flag- 
giog  the  area  under  the  portico  of  barracks ;  taking  up  and  repairing 
the  drains  near  magazine ;  cutting  man-holes  in  flagging  of  sidewalk ; 
repairing  roads,  sloi>es,  glacis  and  grass  plots  in  panule,  and  other  slight 
repairs. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  renovate  the  system  of, 
drains  and  cunettes  for  the  island ;  repair  coping ;  make  a  new  floor  of 
mastic  and  brick  concrete  for  cellar  vault ;  reline  and  refloor  magazines ; 
make  new  draw-bridge  and  iiortcullis ;  continue  unfinished  repairs,  and 
make  any  others  that  may  become  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
work. 
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Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $15,000. 

Castle  Williams^  Govemor^s  islandj  New  York  harbor ^  in  charge  of  Major 
K.  Bowerij  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  gsdleries,  doors,  aod 
embrasure  shatters  of  the  casemates  have  been  repaired.  Ten  casemates 
have  been  repaved  with  bricks,  and  the  iron  traverse  rails  repaired. 

The  seams  of  the  mastic  covering  of  terreplien  have  been  csdked  with 
oakum  and  pitch. 

A  new  iron  gutter  has  been  put  up  around  the  parade  wall  on  theterre- 
plein  of  barbette. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proiK>sed  to  repair  and  partly 
refloor  the  galleries  and  the  upper  tiersof  casemates,  and  renew  the  hea^7 
girders  there ;  reline  and  refloor  ^e  magazines ;  and  make  any  other 
repairs  that  may  become  necessary. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $10,000. 

South  battery^  Qovemof^s  island^  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of  Maior 
N.  Boweny  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — In  the  parade  the  flagging 
has  been  taken  up  and  relaid ;  the  walks  in  firont  of  magazine  taken 
up  and  new  flagging  laid:  the  stone  and  mason  work  of  well  repaired. 
The  pavement  in  the  sallyport  has  been  taken  up,  dressed,  and  relaid, 
and  the  drains  have  been  ox)ened  and  repaired. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  point  masonry,  repair 
the  coping,  and  reline  and  refloor  magazines. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $5,000. 

Fort  Woodj  Bedlo(?s  island.  New  York  harbor y  in  charge  of  Major  N, 
Bowenj  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — ^During  the  year  the  exterior 
walls  and  coping  of  the  magazines,  the  coping  of  the  parade  wall,  the 
mason  work  of  the  steps  and  posterns,  and  the  brick  work  of  barracks, 
have  been  i>ointed.  The  draw-bridge  and  its  railing  have  been  repaired. 
The  sea-wall  has  been  repaired^  and  t^e  slopes  have  been  repair^  and 
resodde(L 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  point  masonry,  repare 
X)ostems,  repair  coping,  reline  and  refloor  magazines,  repair  slopes,  and 
reinforce  gun  platforms. 

Ai)propriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $60,000.  « 

New  battery^  near  Fort  Hamilton^  New  York  harbor ^  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Newton^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — At 
this  work  during  the  year  one  traverse  magazine  has  been  lengthened  to 
25  feet,  and  five,  each  25  feet  long,  have  been  nearly  completed.  The 
north  and  south  magazines  are  now  completed,  except  the  entrances  and 
a  short  drain  for  the  latter. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Hamilton^  New  York  liarbory  in  cliarge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Netcton^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^During  the  year  over 
2,000  feet  of  drainwork  have  been  completed.  A  portion  of  the  counter- 
scarp wall  was  taken  down  and  partially  rebuilt,  and  other  labor  expended 
in  pointing  walls,  copstructing  and  hanging  doors,  moving  and  repairing 
carpenter  shop,  and  storehouse,  &c. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Lafayette^  New  York  harbor ^  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Newton^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^A  small  siun  derived 
from  contingencies  of  fortifications  was  devoted  to  boring  upon  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  new  work. 

The  terreplein,  where  not  covered  with  a  shed,  leaks  badly,  and  should 
at  once  be  repaired  in  a  temporary  manner  to  prevent  decay  of  the 
wooden  gun  platforms  and  casemates. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Fort  on  site  of  Fart  TompMnSj  New  YorJc  harbor^  in  charge  of  Major  Q. 
A.  Gillmorej  brevet  major  general  United  States  army, — During  the 4)ast 
year  operations  have  been  confined  to  those  necessary  to  complete  tlie 
construction  of  the  south  soldiers'  latrine,  and  the  drain  ax)pertaining  to 
it  on  the  sloi)e  in  front  of  the  south  side  of  the  wing,  and  also  the  malang 
of  roads,  care  and  preservation  of  slopes,  repairs  thereto,  &c. 

The  work  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  be  the  excavation  of  the 
parade  of  the  fort,  and  the  preservation  of  the  slopes,  drains,  roads,  &c. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  ye^  $80,000. 

Battery  Hudson^  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of  Major  Q.  A.  Oillmorey 
brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — No  work  has  been  applied  to 
this  battery  during  the  la«t  fiscal  year  beyond  such  as  was  incidental  to 
keeping  it  in  orda*,  such  as  cleaning  out  drains  and  traps,  cutting  the 
grass,  &C. 

The  operations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  confined  to  repairs 
npon  the  storage  magazine,  which  leaks,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
work. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

New  casemMed  battery  on  Staten  island^  New  York  harbor^  in  charge  of 
Major  Q,  A.  Oillmorey  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^The  stone 
cutting  for  the  foundation  courses  was  continued  during  July  and  August, 
1867,  and  was  then  susx)ended  for  more  pressing  work. 

Preliminary  operations  for  the  construction  of  a  stone  wharf,  in  place 
of  the  wooden  one  at  present  existing,  were  commenced  in  May,  1868,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  These  consisted  in  preparing 
the  road  leading  to  the  dock,  and  cutting  stone  for  the  wharf  &om 
granite  stock  on  hand. 

Operations  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  be  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  stone  wharf  above  mentioned. 

No  api)ropriation  is  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

North  cliff  battery j  Staten  island^  New  York  harbor y  in  charge  of  Major 
Q,  A.  Oillmore^  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^The  operations 
of  the  past  year  are  comprised  in  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
principal  magazine,  the  filling  above  it,  and  the  filling  of  the  parade 
in  the  south  end.  The  magazine  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
hanging  the  doors.  The  parados  has  been  filled  up  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  foundation  of  the  bomb-proof  and  magazine,  in  reference  (22^) 

The  operations  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  directed  merely  to  finishing 
the  filling  above  the  magazine,  sodding  and  completing  the  slopes  in  rear 
of  the  battery,  and,  if  the  means  on  hand  will  justify  it,  in  laying  the 
foundation  and  a  portion  of  the  rubble  wall  of  the  bomb-proof  and  maga- 
zines in  the  parados. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

South  cliff  battery  J  Staten  island.  New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of  Major 
Q.  A.  Oillmore,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. -^The  operations 
on  this  work  have  been  confined  to  excavating  for  and  macadamizing 
the  roads  from  the  south  end  of  the  battery  to  the  rear  of  Battery  Hud- 
son, and  firom  the  north  end  to  Fort  Wadsworth;  paving  the  gutters  of 
these  roads,  and  resodding  portions  of  the  slope  resting  thereon. 

The  operations  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  merely  to  preserve 
and  keep  in  order  the  battery. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  at  Sandy  Hooky  New  Jersey y  in  cliarge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Newtony  brevet  major  general  United  States  army. — ^The  condition  of  the 
channel  fronts  remains  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

The  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  land  fronts  have  been  advanced 
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during  the  present  year.  The  scarp  of  the  southeast  front  is  generally 
at  Ae  reference  of  the  sills  of  the  loop-holes;  of  the  southwest^  at  the 
reference  of  two  courses  below  the  sills ;  and  the  short  (south)  front  has 
abomt  half  the  foundations  and  a  small  portion  of  the  scarp  built  to  the 
reference,  (7'.) 

The  work  on  the  .land  fronts,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  modifi- 
cations of  the  channel  fronts,  should  not  be  delayed,  and  the  largest 
sum  that  could  be  conveniently  expended  in  a  year  mignt  with  propriety 
,  be  appropriated. 

Shore  improvements  for  protection  of  site  of  fort — ^Repairs  were  made 
^  to  jettees  1,  2,  and  4.  A  new  jettee  (No.  6)  was  commenced  in  Septem- 
ber, between  jettees  1  and  2,  with  tne  object  of  protecting  the  root  of 
tiie  latter  firom  the  action  of  the  seas,  tending  to  separate  the  jettee  from 
the  land.  To  fulfQ  this  purpose,  No.  6  requires  considerable  more  devel- 
opment. 

The  jettees,  being  comx>osed  generally  of  small  masses,  are  liable  to 
have  portions  removed  by  the  waves  during  storms,  and  to  remedy  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  their  heads  by  large  blocks  of  concrete 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  tons  weight. 

These  constructions  being  short,  are,  for  that  reason,  and  especially 
during  stormy  periods,  exposed  to  be  cut  around  by  the  water,  and 
hence  require,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  extended  into  the  land.  A  con- 
tinual watch  will  be  necessary,  at  least  for  some  time,  against  this 
danger. 

The  object  has  been  during  the  past  season  to  do  only  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  preservation  of  existing  works  of  protection,  and 
jettee  No.  6  was  commenced,  and  should  be  extended  for  this  purpose. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $150,000. 

Fort  Mifflin^  Delmoare  river ^  Pennsylvania^  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel (7.  8,  Stewart — Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  embank- 
ments of  main  magazine.  Its  ventilators  have  been  in  part  rebuilt,  and 
copper  caps  placed  thereon. 

Over  four  thousand  cubic  yards  of  deposit  have  been  removed  from 
the  ditches.  The  wharf,  river  wall,  sluice,  and  parapets  have  been 
repaired,  and  much  miscellaneous  work  done. 

Contemplated  operations, — liemoval  of  old  traverse  stones  and  comple- 
tion of  gun-platforms;  probable  construction  of  bomb-proof  traverse, 
&c. ;  pointing  of  scarj)  and  breast-height  walls ;  grading  of  terrepleins 
iind  banquettes  after  the  gun-platforms  are  modified,  and  renewal  of 
roadway  of  bridges. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $35,000. 

Fort  Delaware,,  Delaware  river,  Delaware,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gol(h 
nel  .0.  8.  Stewart — The  southeni  dock  wall  has  been  extended  for  69  feet, 
and  the  northern  220  feet ;  the  two  sluice-ways  to  island  ditches  have 
been  finished ;  the  coping  of  all  the  fronts,  and  portions  of  scarp  wall 
have  been  jwinted ;  tiagging  has  been  relaid  along  the  parade  wall  of 
fronts  1  and  2 ;  the  island  ditch  ha«  been  extended  243  feet  to  the  sluice- 
way; the  island  embankment,  for  the  length  of  3^700  feet,  has  been 
repaired  and  liaised  to  the  proper  level,  and  the  engmeer  quarters  have 
been  repaired  and  painted. 

Approxmation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $70,000. 

New  fort,  opposite  Fort  Delmcare. — Commencement  of  operations  is 
deferred  untilthe  project  for  the  work  is  revised. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

New  fort,  near  Delaware  breakwater. — ^This  work  will  be  begun  as  soon 
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as  the  best  methods  of  applying  iron  to  such  constructions  are  deter- 
mined on. 

No  appropriation  asked  Ibr  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore  harbor j  Maryland^  in  charge  of  Major  William 
P.  Craighill^  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  anwy,  Major  J.  O, 
Parkey  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Colonel  J,  H.  Simpsonj 
hrecet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^During  the  year  the  new 
work  of  parapet^  of  water  battery  and  magazine  covering  have  been  con- 
solidated 5  glacis  o'f  water  battery  re-formed ;  new  drains  cut  for  maga- 
zines, &c. ;  interior  slope  of  main  work  re-formed  of  sod,  and  brick  pave- 
ment laid  connecting  the  fort  and  the  officers'  quarters  with  outer  gate- 
way. 

The  whole  improvement  of  water  battery,  as  contemplated,  is  now 
completed,  except  covering  terreplein  of  water  battery  and  ditch  of  main 
work  with  powdered  slag  and  cinders. 

Ko  appropriation  ask^  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fart  Carroll,  Baltimore  harbor,  Maryland,  in  charge  of  Major  William 
P.  Craighill,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army,  Major  J,  O. 
Parke,  brevet  major  general  United  States  army,  and  Colonel  J.  H.  Simp- 
son, brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^The  work  is  now  com- 
pleted on  fronts  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  up  to  springing  line  of  casemate  arches 
of  seoond  tier. 

Ko  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Obstructions  of  the  Potomac. — Sufficient  materiel  has  been  provided  to 
enable  exi)eriment8  to  be  made  to  test  the  suitableness  of  the  designs 
adopted  for  such  obstructions.  It  is  projwsed  to  subject  the  obstructions 
to  the  requisite  trials  as  to  the  facility  of  handling,  placing,  and  main- 
taining them  in  channel  ways,  and  of  their  sufficiency  to  imi>ede  and 
resist  the  passage  of  hostile  ships.  Some  naval  co-operation  is  desirable 
in  the  execution  of  the  trials,  which  will  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Henry 
Bretcerton,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — During  the  past 
year  some  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  floors  and  embrasures  of  case- 
mates; the  terreplein  and  slopes  and  ramps  of  the  work  have  been  thor- 
oughly repaired ;  the  roadway  inside  of  the  fort  has  been  graded  and 
covered  with  six  inches  of  clay  and  sand ;  7G1  running  feet  of  drains 
have  been  dug  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  the  decayed  wooden  platforms 
on  the  land  fi^nts  have  been  removed,  and  the  ditch  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  on  all  the  fronts  of  the  work. 

In  the  water  battery  and  covered  way  the  arches  of  eight  casemates 
have  been  partially  uncovered,  a  iwrtion  of  the  brick  work  removed,  and 
the  roof  repaired.  The  sand  in  front  of  the  battery  has  been  removed, 
and  the  ground  graded,  and  some  slight  repairs  made. 

In  the  redoubt  490  feet  of  the  wooden  breast  height  have  been  repaired 
or  rebuilt.  The  decayed  wooden  gun  platforms  have  been  taked  up. 
The  slopes  have  been  repaired  and  sodded.  A  stone  wall  80  feet  in 
length  has  been  built  to  support  the  foot  of  the  glacis  opposite  the  cur- 
tain of  front  1.  A  wagon  road  leading  to  the  beach  has  been  constructed. 
A  breakwater  has  b^n  built  on  the  b^ach  opposite  frojit  2,  and  the  rail- 
road and  wharf  have  been  repaired. 

It  is  proposed  this  year  to  widen  the  terreplein  and  increase  the  thick- 
ness of  the  parapets  of  the  channel  fronts  of  the  main  work,  lay  down 
new  platforms  for  heavy  guns,  construct  traverses  and  service  maga- 
zines, and  remodel  and  finish  the  redoubt. 
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Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $100,600. 

Artesian  wellj  Fort  Mowroe^  Virginia^  in  charge  of  Colonel  Henry  Breuh 
ertonj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^Operations,  prepara- 
tory to  sinking  the  8-inch  tube  within  the  12-inch  pipe  of  the  well  of  1864 
and  1865,  were  commenced  in  Angnst,  1867.  It  was  considered  best  to 
withdraw  the  5-inch  and  8-inch  pipes  from  the  well  of  1845,  with  a  view 
of  using  the  latter  sized  pipes  in  the  well  now  in  progress. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  of  the  5-inch  pipe  and  120  feet  of  the 
8-inch  pipe  have  been  withdrawn.  A  house  was  constructed  over  the 
site  of  the  new  well,  and  a  steam  engine  and  necessary  machinery  for 
boring  were  put  up. 

The  work  has  steadily  progressed  under  difficulties  which  have  been 
surmounted,  and  now  reaches  to  a  depth  of  370  feet,  being  30  feet  greater 
than  has  been  before  reached  at  this  locality. 

It  is  proposed  this  year  to  apply  the  balance  of  available  means  in 
sinking  the  8-inch  pipe  withiii  tiie  12-uich  pipe  until  pure  water  is 
reached. 

'No  appropriation  is  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  WooL  Hampton  BoadSy  Virginia^  in  charge  of  Colonel  Henry  Brew- 
ertonj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — Ox)erations  have  been 
co!nfined  to  the  construction  of  magazines  of  the  first  tier,  llie  loadings 
on  the  sites  of  the  magazines  at  the  capital,  and  at  the  east  and  west 
ends,  have  all  been  removed,  and  the  material  placed  as  loadings  on  the 
sites  of  the  proposed  traverse  magazine  and  main  magaziniBs  at  the  gorge 
of  the  work.  The  foimdations  of  the  magazines  at  the  capital  and  at  the 
west  end  have  been  finished,  and  excavations  made  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing the  foundation  of  the  magazine  at  east  end.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  courses  of  the  superstructure  of  the  magazine  at  the  capital, 
including  filling  rooms,  stairways,  &c.,  have  been  completed,  and  a  por- 
tion of  tiie  fourth  course  has  been  built. 

It  is  proposed  to  expend  the  amount  available  in  the  completion  of  the 
magazine  and  adjuncts  of  the  first  tier  at  the  capital,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  magazines,  &c.^  of  the  same  tier  at  the  east  and  west 
ends,  and  on  such  other  portions  of  the  work  as  may  hereafter  be 
decided  upon. 

!N^o  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Clituihj  Amelia  island,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Captain  J.  TT.  Barlofij 
brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army. — ^Active  operations  were 
continued  upon  this  work  until  October,  1867,  during  which  period  the 
main  sewer  was  completed,  the  drawbridge  gateway  nearly  finished, 
storehouse  and  barrack  covered,  interior  finish  of  storehouse  contiBoed 
and  the  masonry  of  those  gun  platforms  which  had  b^n  commenced 
entirely  perfected.  Work  was  then  suspended,  and  the  fort  left  in 
charge  of  a  keeper,  who,  vnth  the  assistance  of  some  additional  hired 
help,  has  kept  the  various  parts  of  the  work  in  good  order  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Major  Walter  McFarlamd 
amd  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army.—- 
The  operations  of  the  year  consisted  in  the  filling  in  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  coverface,  up  to  the  required  reference,  with  sand;  the  completion 
of  one-half  of  the  permanent  sea-wall  of  the  northern  front;  the  filling 
in  of  a  portion  of  this  end  with  sand;  the  excavation  of  one-half  of  the 
ditch  by  the  dredging  machine,  and  the  continuation  of  the  embankment 
•of  glacis  of  tower  1. 
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The  appropriations  having  been  exhausted,  no  operations  can  be 
carried  on  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $150,000. 

lirt  Jeffersonj  (harden  KeyyTortugm^  Floriday  in  charge  of  Major  Walter 
McFarland  mid  Colonel  J.  M.  Simpson^  brevet  brigadier  general  United 
States  army. — Officers'  quarters,  front  piazza  completed,  except  roofing 
with  galvanized  iron;  one  section  of  nine  rooms  finished  completely:  six  I 
other  rooms  completed,  except  partitions  of  the  folding  doors;  and  about 
one-half  of  the  remaining  rooms  furred,  lathed,  &c. 

Soldief^s  barracks. — One  section  fiirred  and  latlied,  and  its  window 
fireunes  put  up. 

Ditch  on  flace  three  excavated. 

The  operations  contemplated  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  the  exca* 
vation  of  the  ditch  on  face  four,  and  the  covering  of  roof  of  soldiers' 
bairacks,  and  of  piazza  of  officers'  quarters,  with  galvanized  iron. 

Appropriation  asked  tor  the  next  fiscal  year,  $1^,P00. 

New  fart  at  Tortugas^  Florida, — ^This  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  best  combination  of  materials  for  its  uncovered  scarps  is  deter- 
mined on. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  PickenSj  Pensaeola  harbor j  Florida,  in  charge  of  Major  M.  D. 
MeAlester,  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army,  and  Major  Frederick 
E,  Prime,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — ^The  operations  of  the  past 
year  have  consisted  in  rebuilding  the  wharf;  opening  and  cleaning  the 
drain  of  ditch ;  building  plank  road  from  wharf  to  entrance  of  fort ; 
repairing  pavement  of  terreplein ;  removing  sand  and  traverses  in  south 
baistion,  and  uncovering  casemate  arches  of  southwest  bastion  for  foun- 
dation of  15-inch  gun  platform. 

The  operations  contemplated  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  the  con- 
Btraction  of  15-inch  gun  platforms  in  southwest  and  northwest  bastions; 
building  wooden  platforms'for  projectiles,  and  such  general  repairs  as 
may  be  necessary. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Barrancas  and  redoubt,  Pensacola  harbor,  Florida,  in  charge  of 
Major  M.  D.  McAlester^  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army,  and 
Major  Frederick  E.  Prime,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — ^During  the 
past  year  the  breast-height  walls  of  the  main  work  and  of  the  redoubt 
have  been  repaired,  and  the  parapets  regraded  and  sodded ;  the  neces- 
sary repairs  of  foundation  of  southwest  angle  of  counterscarp  wall 
made ;  the  southern  extremity  of  glacis  and  ditch  graded  and  sodded, 
and  west  branch  of  ditch  regraded;  gates  of  main  entrance  made  and 
hung,  and  0>  fence  around  the  works  commenced  and  about  half  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  present  year  to  rebuild  the  permanent  part 
of  the  bridge ;  repair  the  drawbridge  machinery ;  complete  the  fences ; 
repair  the  woodwork  of  magazines,  and  make  some  other  slight  neces- 
saiy  repairs. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Morgan,  eastern  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  Alabama,  in  charge  of 
Major  M.  D.  MicAlesterj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army,  and 
Major  Frederick  E.  Prime,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  opera- 
tions of  the  year  at  this  work  consisted  in  repairs  to  engineer  buildings ; 
putting  in  wooden  fiH>nts  of  casemates  for  engineer  and  ordnance  store- 
rooms ;  repairing  breakwater  and  securing  its  foot  by  a  rip-rap  protec- 
ti<m;  repairing  mouth  of  main  drain;  grading  and  sodding  slopes; 
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removing  walls  of  old  citadel,  and  commencing  the  foundation  for  con- 
crete sea-wall  in  continuation  of  present  breakwater. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  repair  the  wharf;  contmne 
the  demolition  of  the  citadel  j  continue  the  grading  and  sodding  of 
slopes;  complete  the  foundation  of  sea-wall,  and  make  such  general 
repairs  to  the  work  as  may  be  necessary. 

!No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  GaineSy  Dauphin  islandj  Mobile  bay^  Alabama^  in  charge  of  Major 
M.  D.  McAlester^  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  armyj  and  Major 
Frederick  E,  Prime^  brevet  coUmel  United  States  army, — ^At  this  work  during 
the  year  the  repairs  of  wharf,  of  temporary  buildings  occupied  by  the 
engineer  force,  and  of  the  two  buildings  at  the  main  entrance  have 
been  completed.  Eepairs  of  plastering,  woodwork,  and  roof  suiiaces  of 
officers'  quarters  have  been  commenced.  The  earth-cover  of  scarp  of 
southwest  bastion  has  been  removed  and  the  material  embanked  in 
glacis. 

For  protection  of  the  site  two  wing-dams  were  built  and  partly 
strengthened,  and  connected  with  concrete  and  fragments  of  masoniy 
from  the  citadel  of  Fort  Morgan. 

Operations  for  the  present  year  will  consist  in  completing  shore  pro- 
tection and  repair  of  buildings  in  the  fort;  reopening  drainage  of  ditch 
and  grading  same;  keeping  the  shore  protection  in  repair,  and  extend- 
ing it  if  required. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $50,000. 

Fort  on  Ship  island^  coast  of  Mississippi^  in  charge  of  Major  M.  D, 
McAlesterj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  armyj  and  Major  Fredr 
ericJc  F.  Prime j  brevet  colonel  United  States  army, — ^Nothing  has  been  done 
to  this  work  during  the  past  year  except  cutting  grass  and  keeping  par- 
apet slopes  in  good  order. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  rooms  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway,  lay  flagging  in  &ont  of  the  same,  and  restore  the 
drainage  of  the  parade. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  FiJcCy  Bigolets  Pass,  Louisiana^  in  cluirge  of  Major  M.  D.  McAlester, 
brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^No  work  done  here  during 
the  year. 

It  is  contemplated  to  repair  the  pile  revetment  protecting  the  sitc^ 
repair  the  bridges,  and  make  such  other  repairs  as  may  become  neces- 
sary during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

1^0  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Macombj  Chef  Menteur  PasSjLouisiana,  in  charge  of  Major  M.  2>. 
McAlester^  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^This  work  is  in 
serviceable  condition,  including  its  magazines  and  platforms,  excepting 
three  wooden  platforms  and  the  two  bridges  crossing  the  inner  and 
outer  ditches. 

No  work  has  been  done  the  past  year. 

It  is  contemplated  to  repair  the  bridges,  and  effect  such  other  repairs 
as  may  become  necessary  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Tower  DwpriSj  Lalce  BorgnCy  Louisiana^  in  cliarge  of  Major  M.  D.  Me- 
Alesterj  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^This  work,  includ- 
ing the  existing  platforms,  is  in  good  condition.  A  magazine  should  be 
provided. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Battery  BienvennCj  Lake  BorgnCj  Louisiana j  in  charge  of  Major  M.  D. 
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MeAlester.  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army, — ^This  work  is  in 
good  conditloiiy  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  existing  platforms. 

The  magazines  are  in  good  order. 

No  operations  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  reinforce  the  gun  platforms  and  make  some  general 
repairs. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Jackson^  Mississippi  river,  Louisia/na^  in  charge  of  M.  D.  MeAlesterj 
brevd  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^This  work  is  in  a  condition 
for  the  service  of  its  armament. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  levees  around  the  work  were  put  in  thorough 
repair,  and  some  slight  repairs  to  the  work  itself  were  made. 

Hie  erection  of  a  storage  magazine  and  the  execution  of  the  current 
repairs  are  the  operations  contemplated  for  the  present  year. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $75,000. 

Fort  St  Philip  J  Mississippi  river^Louisianaj  in  charge  of  Major  M.  2>. 
McAUster.  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — ^This  work  ^  in 
good  conaition. 

All  the  levees  for  protection  from  overflow  have  been  repaired.  The 
rotten  revetment  of  levee  on  the  river  front  has  been  replaced,  and  the 
entire  embankment  raised  to  the  level  of  the  wharf.  A  new  levee  has 
been  run  from  the  lower  end  of  the  front  levee  to  the  bayou. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  contemplated  to  build  a  storage  maga- 
zine, with  service  magazines  in  connection  therewith ;  to  modify  and 
repair  the  service  magazine  in  the  upper  battery,  and  to  make  such 
minor  repairs  as  may  be  necessary. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $75,000. 

Fort  Livingston.  Barataria  bay^  Louisiana^  in  charge  of  Major  M.  D. 
McAlestery  brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army. — "No  operations 
have  taken  place  at  this  work  during  the  year. 

It  is  contemplated  to  prepare  platforms  for  several  guns  of  large  cali- 
bre, to  modify  thecounterscap  casemates ;  to  repair  the  breakwater,  and 
to  make  some  slight  general  repairs  to  the  work. 

Appropriation  ask^  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $24,500. 
Fort  at  Fort  Pointy  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Mrbor^  Calif ornia^  in 
charge  of  Major  Oeorge  H.  Flliot — ^The  railroad  from  the  wharf  to  the 
new  sea  waU  has  been  completed.  The  coping  of  the  old  wall  has  been 
extended  126  feet.  The  heavy  coffer-dam  for  the  protection  of  the  site 
ofthe  new  sea  wall  during  its  construction  was  finished  early  in  the 
year. 

The  excavation  for  the  sea  wall  has  been  completed,  and  228  feet  of 
the  latter  has  been  carried  to  reference  (10^,)  174  feet  to  reference  (6'6'',) 
and  264  feet  to  reference  (3'  6".) 

The  foundation  has  been  in  all  cases  carried  to  the  solid  rock,  and  to 
a  depth  of  four  feet  six  inches  below  low  water. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  extinguishing  of  accidental  fires 
among  the  public  buildings,  by  laying  the  necessary  pipes  and  erecting 
a  force  pump. 

The  bulkhead  for  the  protection  of  the  roadway  between  the  wharf  and 
the  main  work  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  has  been  extended 
100  feet  towards  the  latter,  and  the  roadway  has  been  raised  and 
repaired. 

Large  stones  have  been  placed  in  front  of  a  part  of  the  old  sea  wall  to 
protect  the  concrete  foundation,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sea 
Necessary  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  main  work. 
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Probable  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18j59. — ^The  sea 
wall  in  fipont  of  the  16-inch  gun  barbette,  battery  on  the  eastern  shore 
will  be  finished,  and  the  filling  in  its  rear  completed. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $200^000. 

Fort  at  Lime  Pointy  San  Francisco  harbor^  Calif om%a^  in  charge  of  Major 
George  H,  Mendell^  brevet  colonel  United  States  arwij^.— Duringiihe  past 
year  the  following  works  have  been  completed : 

Lodging  and  mess-house  with  outbuildings,  stable,  carpenters'  shop, 
office  for  overseer  and  master  workmen,  two  sets  of  quarters  for  master 
workmen,  blacksmiths'  shop  with  four  forges,  water  tank,  storehouse, 
eeal  sheds,  brick  powder  magazine,  and  small  tank. 

Water  has  been  brought  about  400  yards  in  pipes,  and  arrangements 
made  to  throw  a  stream  over  the  buildings  most  exposed  to  fire.  One 
mile  of  fencing  has  been  built,  and  1,000  yards  of  roadway  mainly  in 
excavation  through  hard  rock.  A  crib  wharf  has  been  constructed ;  a 
steamboat  built  for  the  service  of  the  work,  and  rock  excavation  of  site 
madi^  to  the  extent  of  about  60,000  yards. 

A  tunnel  has  been  excavated  for  a  distance  of  about  60  feet  for  a  large 
blast.  The  tunnel,  when  completed,  with  its  branches,  will  be  about  200 
feet  in  length.  13ie  charges,  four  in  nimiber,  in  the  aggregate  will  amount 
to  about  nine  tons  of  powder.  During  the  present  year  the  rock  excava- 
tions will  be  continued  and  probably  completed,  and  operations  on  the 
scarp  of  the  work  commenced. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year^  $200,000. 

Fort  at  Alcatraz  island^  San  Fraiicisco  harbor,  California.^  in  charge  of 
Major  George  H.  MendelU  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. — The  opera- 
tions on  this  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  limited,  and  have 
been  mainly  directed  to  the  following  objects,  viz.: 

The  wharf  was  extended,  on  wooden  piles,  for  a  distance  of  60  feet ;  a 
wharf  crane,  capable  of  hoisting  a  weight  of  10  tons,  was  constructed; 
a  number  oi  permanent  centre  pintle  platforms  were  adapted  for  8-inch 
and  10-inch  guns  and  iron  carriages  by  replacing  the  pintles  and  trav- 
erse circles;  the  masonry  of  the  rear  rooms  of  the  casern  ated  barrack  was 
carried  up  to  its  full  height;  the  floor  of  the  first  tier  of  casemates  was 
excavated  in  rock  and  prepared  for  a  pavement  of  asphaltum ;  the  plumb- 
ing of  the  water-closets  in  this  barrack  was  completed,  and  additional 
water-pipes  in  the  casemat  es  were  placed ;  the  stone  steps  from  the 
second  tier  of  casemates  to  the  barbette  were  cut  and  laid,  and  all  the 
coping  for  the  area  wall  was  cut  with  the  exception  of  two  stones. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $100,000. 

Defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  Oregon,  in  charge  of  Major 
George  H.  Mendell,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army, — ^It  is  proposed 
during  the  present  year  to  remove  the  decayed  wooden  revetment  of  ihe 
scarp  of  Fort  Stevens,  and  carry  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Survey  for  land  defences  at  San  Francisco,  Calif omia,  in  charge  of  Major 
George  H.  Mliot — ^The  survey  for  these  defences  was  commenced  in 
March,  1867,  with  the  aid  of  a  party  of  the  coast  survey,  and  the  field 
work  was  finished  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  final  report  and 
maps  have  not  yet  been  received. 

No  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

BATTALION  OF  ENGINEEBS  AND  DEPOTS. 

Battalion  of  engineers  commanded  by  Major  Henry  L,  Abbot,  brevet  brigch 
dier  general  United  States  army,  headquarters  Willefs  Point,  New  Tork.— 
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l!he  strength  of  the  five  companies  of  engineer  troops  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1868,  was  21  officers  and  667  enlisted  mto.  Eighty-five  recroits  were 
needed  to  complete  the  organization.  The  companies  of  the  battalion 
were  stationed  and  commanded  as  follows: 

At  Willet's  Point,  New  York  harbor,  company  A,  Captain  A.  Stickney, 
brevet  m^'or  United  States  army,  company  B,  Captain  A.  H.  Bnmham, 
brevet  major  United  States  army,  company  C,  Captain  A.  H.  Holgate; 
at  Jefferson  barracks,  Missonri,  company  B,  Captain  J.  W.  Cnyler;  at 
Yerba  Baena  island,  California,  company  D,  Captain  S.  M.  Mansfield, 
brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army.  A  detachment  of  60  men 
from  companies  A,  B,  C,  and  £,  under  the  command  of  Captain  A.  N. 
Damrell,  brevet  major  United  States  army,  served  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  instruction  in  practical 
eDgineering.  During  the  year  also  small  detachments  of  enlisted  men 
from  the  battalion  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  fuiliished  for  duty  with 
varions  officers  serving  upon  the  staffs  of  generals  commanding  in  the 
western  military  divisions  and  departments. 

The  troops  at  their  several  posts  have  been  actively  employed  with  the 
theoretical  and  practical  instructions  and  drills  peculiar  to  their  arm  of 
service,  witti  the  storage,  classification  and  repairs  of  engineer  equipage, 
and  with  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  quarters  and  storehouses  of 
the  several  posts  and  depots. 

Under  the  commander  of  the  battalion  a  system  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  for  the  varions  commands  has  been  established,  and 
a  field  observatoiy  erected  and  supplied  with  instruments,  at  Willet's 
Point  In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  56^  dated  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  Washington,  August  1, 1866,  schools  have  been  opened 
for  the  enlisted  men,  which  would  have  proved  even  more  successfiil  had 
a  small  appropriation  been  available  for  the  purchase  of  text-books  for 
the  pnpfls.    An  appropriation  of  $200  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

I  beg  leave  to  renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  my  report  of 
l^st  year,  that  a  commissary  sergeant  and  two  principal  musicians  should 
be  allowed  to  the  non-commissioned  staff  of  the  battalion;  that  the  7th 
section  of  the  act  of  July  13, 1866,  taking  from  engineer  soldiers  the  per 
diem  paid  to  otlier  soldiers  when  engaged  in  continuous  labor,  should  be 
repealed,  and  tiiat  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  should  be  made  to  purchase 
the  stock  out  of  which  siege  and  trench  materials  are  fabricated,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  troops  at  Willet's  Point  j  which  recommendations  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  .communication  dated  January  9, 1868. 

Three  points  have  been  selected  for  engineer  posts  and  depots  j  namely : 
Willet's  Point,  New  York  harbor,  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri;  and 
Yerba  Buena  island.  California. 

Engineer  post  ana  depot  of  Willet^s  Point j  New  York  harbor;  thep^M 
cmmanded  Dy  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  C,  Duanej  brevet  brigadier  general 
United  States  army;  the  depot  by  Major  Henry  L.  Abbott,  brevet  brigadier 
9<^neral  United  States  army. — ^This  pomt,  also  selected  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  battalion  of  engineers,  was  constituted  an  engineer  post  and 
depot  in  1865,  and  was  the  point  at  which  the  engineer  equipage  used  (in 
the  Atlantic  otates)  during  the  late  war  was  concentrated  at  its  close. 
But  one  building  has  thus  far  been  constructed  for  the  storage  of  the 
engineer  proper^,  namely,  a  wooden  shed  250  feet  long  by  37  feet  in 
width. 

During  the  past  year  the  storage  and  classification  of  the  engineer 
property  at  this  depot  has  been  completed,  and  limited  sales  of  property 
bave  been  made  to  officers  of  the  corps  ror  use  upon  public  works  in 
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their  charge.  The  new  depot  at  Yerba  Buena^  Califoinia,  has  alsobeca» 
Bupplied  from  it  with  the  needful  trains,  tools,  &c. 

During  the  past  year  a  portion  of  the  quarters  needed  for  the  officers 
of  the  command  have  been  erected,  a  post  bake-house  and  a  stable  com- 
pleted, and  a  post  hospital  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  barracks  at  this  post,  which  are 
much  needed,  is  recommended. 

Engineer  past  and  depot  at  Jefferson  barracks j  Missourij  until  October, 

1867,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Ludlow j  brevet  major  United  8t4ite9 
army ;  after  that  date  by  Captain  P.  0.  Sains,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel 
United  States  army. — ^Up  to  the  20th  of  November,  1867,  the  depot  con- 
sisted of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  some  two  and  a  half  acres  and  a  few 
temporary  wooden  buildings  wholly  inadequate  to  the  storage  of  the 
engineer  property,  or  quartering  of  the  troops.  At  this  date  the  post  of 
Jelerson  barracks,  ^th  most  of  its  buildings,  very  much  out  of  repair, 
and  about  300  acres  of  land,  was  transferred  to  the  crops  of  engineers 
under  the  operations  of  General  Orders  No.  9,  dated  headquarters  mfli- 
tary  division  of  the  Missouri,  October  21, 1867,  and  tl)e  agreement  to  pay 
to  the  quartermasters'  department  $20,000  for  the  property. 

The  property  was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  command,  and 
a  general  plan  for  converting  the  old  barr^ks  with  the  proper  quarters 
and  storehouses  for  the  depot  was  prepared.  During  the  year  the  alter- 
atioDS  of  the  east  portion  of  the  north  row  of  soldiers'  barracks  for  equip- 
ment sheds  was  nearly  completed,  and  some  progress  made  with  other 
portions.  The  classification  and  storage  of  the  engineer  equipments  was 
well  advanced,  and  some  1,200  yards  of  fence  to  enclose  the  reservation 
completed. 

As  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  but  one-half  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  quarters  at  JdSferson  barracks  could  be  expended,  a  further  ap- 
propriation to  complete  the  agreement  with  the  quartermasters'  depart- 
ment, of  $10,000,  is  necessary. 

For  the  repairs  of  the  barracks  a  sum  of  $15,000  is  required.  For  the 
construction  of  four  cisterns  to  hold  drinking  water  for  the  command,  a 
sum  of  $1,000  is  needed.  The  appropriation  of  these  several  amounts 
named  is  recommended. 

Engineer  post  and  depot  of  Yerba  Buena  island^  Calif  omia^  commanM 
by  Captain  8.  M.  Mansfield^  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army.— 
This  engineer  i)08t  and  depot  was  constituted  by  Special  Orders  No.  34, 
dated  headquarters  of  the  army,  A^utant  General's  Office,  February'  10, 

1868,  and  was  occupied  by  the  present  command  on  the  25th  of  March 
following. 

■Hie  island  being  entirely  devoid  of  buildings,  the  garrison  was  en- 
camped, and  continued  so  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  command  has  been  actively  employed  in  making  roads,  clearing 
and  preparing  a  part  of  the  island  for  permanent  occupation,  and  in  im- 
proving the  supply  of  water.  A  pontoon  train  and  supply  of  engineer 
tools  were  sent  from  the  depot  at  Willet's  Point,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  men  and  materials  will  be  well  sheltered  before  the  rainy  season 
commences. 

This  island  forms  an  admirable  position  for  an  engineer  depot  for  the 
military  division  of  the  Pacific.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  recom- 
mended to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  water  for  the  depot 

The  above  estimate  of  ftinds  for  the  repairs  of  barracks  and  for  to- 
nishing  supplies  of  water,  ordinarily  enclosed  within  the  estimates  of  the 
quartermasters'  department,  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  June  8, 1868. 
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BIVEB  AND   HABBOB  IMPBOYEMENTS. 

The  operations  in  progress,  under  the  acts  making  appropriations  for 
the  repair,  preservation,  and  completion  of  certain  public  works  hereto- 
fore commenced  under  the  authority  of  law,  &c.,  ajpproved  June  23^  1866, 
and  March  2, 1867,  have  resulted  mainly  in  securing  better  facilities  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  naval  and  commercial  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  rendering  navigation  safer  and  more  expeditious,  although  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  and  complete  the  plansadopted  for  improve- 
ment 

Previous  reports  have  invited  attention  to  those  provisions  of  the  acts 
making  appropriation  for  the  unprovement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  requir- 
ing the  expenditures  to  be  made  by  separate  contracts  for  each  class  of 
material  and  each  class  of  labor,  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  after 
suitable  public  advertisement,  and  to  the  difficulties  and  vexatious  delays 
incident  to  this  system. 

In  numerous  instances,  during  the  past  season,  contractors  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
works  in  progress  and  subjecting  the  government  to  loss. 

The^  cases  have  been  so  frequent  that  it  is  to  be  expected  many  others 
will  occur.  Contractors  decline  to  enter  into  their  contracts,  after  having 
duly  executed  them,  resulting  in  a  change  of  contractors  before  the  work 
bas  been  begun ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  become  apx>arent  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  a  contract  will  be  complied  with  unless  it  should  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  contractor.  This  evil  requires  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  relation  thereto,  and  stringent 
measures  to  arrest  its  progress. 

At  first  instructions  were  given  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  works 
at  which  such  failures  occurred  to  award  the  contracts  to  the  next  lowest 
original  bidders,  and  to  notify  the  delinquents  that  they  would  be  held 
acconntable  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  their  contract  and 
the  new  one,  as  well  as  for  any  loss  to  the  United  States  arising  from 
delays  caused  by  their  failures ;  such  as  the  machinery  and  workmen  of 
other  contractors  lying  idle,  &c.,  &c. 

Subsequently,  from  fears  of  collusion  among  the  lowest  bidders,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  advertise  anew  for  proposals,  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  contractor  liable  for  the  difference  and  for  losses,  should  there 
ho  any. 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  unavoidable  delays  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  caused  by  this  change  of  contractors,  have  been  found  inju- 
rious, and  the  experience  gained  unmistakably  proves  that  it  would  inva- 
riably have  been  more  to  the  interests  of  tiie  United  States  to  have 
authorized  the  engineer  in  charge  to  complete  the  forfeited  contract  by 
the  purchase  of  the  material  in  open  market,  and  the  employment  of  the 
lahor  by  days'  work,  holding  the  delinquent  contractor  and  his  sureties 
liable  for  any  increase  of  expenditure  or  other  loss  to  the  United  States 
that  might  arise  in  thus  completing  tiie  work  contracted  for. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  and 
to  avoid  future  complications  that  may  arise,  authority  should  be  pro- 
vided by  legislation  to  pursue  the  course  indicated — ^that  is,  to  purchase 
in  open  market,  and  to  employ  labor  by  the  day,  invariably  in  all  cases 
of  contractors  failing  to  complete  their  contracts  or  promptly  commencing 
their  engagements. 

Experience  has,  however,  proved  the  system  of  contracts  prescribed 
in  the  appropriation  acts  to  be  the  worst  possible  mode  of  carrjdng  on 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
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The  act  making  the  appropriations,  section  2,  approved  March  2, 1867, 
required  a  fall  estimate  for  the  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  each 
work,  with  the  amount  that  may  be  profitably  expend^  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  compliance  therewith,  the  estimates  for.  continuing  the  improve- 
ments during  tiie  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  were  submitted,  amoonting 
to  •6.857,000.     • 

BuDsequently  these  estimates  were  reduced  to  $3,436,000,  to  which 
sum  was  added  the  amount  required  for  certain  improvements  urgently 
needed  by  commerce,  and  which  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  improve- 
ment's as  those  for  which  appropriations  had  been  already  made.  The«e 
additions  increased  the  estimate  to  $4,012,500.  This  revision  of  the 
original  estimates  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  of  March  18, 1868,  and  the  amounts  were  placed 
as  low  as  it  was  deemed  prudent,  having  in  view  the  protection  of  the 
improvement  from  injury  and  deterioration,  together  with  a  reasonable 
progress  towards  completion,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  wants  of  com- 
merce in  each  case. 

Moreover  these  estimates  did  not  embrace  other  improvem^its,  the 
information  upon  which  had  been  called  for  under  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  not  in  readiness  to  be  submitted. 

These  revised  estin^ates  formed  the  basis  of  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  June  30, 1868. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  and  to  supply  deficiencies,  &c,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  is  appropriated  for  the  ^^  repairs, 
preservation,  extension,  and  completion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War," 
$1,500,000,  with  a  provision  making  reference  to  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  June  30, 1868. 

This  appropriation  was,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dis- 
tributed t^  the  following  named  works,  regard  being  had  in  the  allotment 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  improvements,  tiieir  condition, 
and  the  balances  of  former  appropriations  on  hand  applicable  to  them: 

Green  Bay  harbor $17,500  00 

Manitowoc  harbor 17,500  00 

Chicago  harbor .... 35,000  00 

Michigan  City  harbor 25,000  00 

Aux  Bees  Scies  harbor 10,000  00 

Saginaw  River  harbor 9,000  00 

St.  Clair  flats 86,000  00 

Cleveland  harbor 17,000  00 

Brie  harbor 40,000  00 

Oswego  harbor 20,000  00 

Upper  Mississippi  river : 26,000  00 

Des  Moines  rapids 300,000  00 

Bock  Island  rapids 156,000  00 

Mississippi  river 40,000  00 

Missouri  river 25,000  00 

Arkansas  river 20,000  00 

Tennessee  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Florence,  and  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Decatur,  Alabama 85,000  00 

Ohio  river 85,000  00 

FaUs  of  the  Ohio 85,000  00 

Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river 60,000  00 

Patapsco  river 17,000  00 
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Sasquehaniia  river $5,000  00 

Hudson  river 85,000  00 

Bemoval  of  obstructions  in  East  river ." 85,000  00 

Boston  harbor 43,000  00 

Saco  river,  Maine 20,000  00 

WiUamette  river 21,000  00 

Bemoval  of  Blossom  Bock,  San  Francisco  harbor 50,000  00 

A  summary  of  the  operations  at  each  of  the  localities  where  surveys 
and  improvements  are  in  progress  is  herewith  submitted,  showing  the 
progress  during  the  past  year,  and  containing  recommendations  for 
further  appropriations  with  the  amounts  that  can  be  profitably  expended 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  uiK)n  the  works  authorized  by  Congress. 

An  appendix  is  also  submitted  containing  the  reports  of  the  engineers 
in  charge  of  the  improvements,  made  in  accordance  with  the  foSowing 
circular  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  appropriation,  to  which 
attention  is  respectfully  invited  for  ftdl  details  of  each  survey  or  work  of 
improvement: 

[Circnlar.] 

Heabquabtebs  Gobps  of  ENamEEBS, 

WasMngtofiy  D.  C,  Jtme  10, 1868. 

L  Tour  annual  report  of  progress  in  all  works  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements and  surveys  in  your  charge  must  be  transmitted  so  as  to  reach 
these  headquarters  as  soon  after  the  30th  instant  as  practicable,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  brief  or  synopsis  of  its  contents,  to  be  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

U.  Your  attention  is  also  invited  at  the  same  time  to  sections  2  and  3  of 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  comple- 
tion of  certain  public  works,  &c.,  approved  June  23, 1866,  and  to  section 
2  of  the  act  ^or  tie  same  purpose)  of  March  2, 1867,  wiUi  the  view  of 
reporting  to  Congress  on  the  following  points,  to  be  embraced  in  your 
annual  reports,  namely: 

1.  Result  of  survey  or  resurvey,  with  plan  adopted,  and  items  of  ex- 
l)enditure  under  that  plan. 

2.  The  amount  that  is  required  for  entire  and  permcCnent  completion 
of  each  work  under  your  charge. 

3.  The  amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  upon  each  work  during 
tbe  next  fiscal  year. 

i.  The  collection  district  in  which  each  work  is  located. 

5.  At  or  near  what  port  of  entry,  light-house  or  fort,  e^ch  work  is 
located. 

6.  Wliat  amount  of  revenue  was  collected  at  the  nearest  port  of  entry 
to  each  work,  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

7.  As  far  as  practicable,  what  amount  of  commerce  and  navigation 
would  be  benefited  by  the  completion  of  each  particular  work. 

8  Abstract  of  proposals  for  each  work,  with  names  of  bidders. 

9.  Abstract  of  contracts  for  each  work,  witii  names  of  contractors. 

10.  Abstract  of  contracts  for  each  class  of  materials  or  labor  for  each 
work. 

11.  A  statement  of  cash  received  and  exx)ended  on  account  of  each 
work  during  the  fiscal  year;  also  amount  of  appropriation  available  June 
30, 1868,  and  amount  required  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

III.  Where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  perma- 
nent completion,  a  plan  and  estimate  should  be  submitted  as  to  the 
perpetual  annual  expenditure  required  -to  maintain  the  harbors  and 
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rivers  in  the  condition  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  improTement;  or,  if 
the  maintenance  of  the  improved  condition  does  not  require  an  annual 
expenditure,  then  the  probable  periods  at  which  the  preservation  of  the 
works  and  maintenance  of  depUi  of  water  will  require  expenditures  of 
money,  and  the  amount  of  such  exx)enditure. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  GlenenQ  Humphreys. 

THOS.  LIKOOLir  CASEY, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt.  CoL  U.  8.  A. 

* 

Habbobs  on  Lakes  Supebiob  and  Michigan. 

# 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Colonel  J.  B.  Wheeler,  msyor  corps  of  engi- 
'  neers,  who  has  assigned  the  officers  under  his  orders  to  the  following 
duties: 

Captain  A.  Mackenzie,  corps  of  engineers,  special  superintendent  for 
the  harbors  of  Black  Lake,  Grand  Haven,  Muskegon,  White  River, 
Pentwater,  Pere  Marquette,  Manistee,  and  Aux  Bees  Scies;  station  Mil- 
waukee. 

Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  corps  of  engineers,  special  superintendent  for  tlie 
harbors  of  Kenosha,  Chicago,  Michigan  City,  New  Buffalo,  St  Joseph, 
and  South  Haven;  station  Chicago. 

Assistant  Henry  Bacon,  special  superintendent  for  the  harbors  of 
Superior  City,  Ontonagan,  and  Eagle  Harbor;  station  Ontonagon. 

Assistant  W.  H.  Hoarding,  special  superintendent  for  the  harbors  of 
Marquette.  Green  Bay,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee,  and  EaciHc; 
station  Milwaukee. 

Assistant  W.  T.  Casgrain,  in  charge  of  surveys  and  preparation  of 
maps  and  other  duties  connected  wit£  surveys  of  harbors ;  station  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  addition  to  the  officer  in  special  charge  a  foreman  is  employed  at 
each  harbor  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  government  property,  and  io 
see  that  the  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
furnished.    (See  Appendix  A.^ 

LAKE  SUPEBIOB. 

1.  Svperior  City  harbor^  Wisconsin. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  protect  the  beach  on  Minne^ta 
Point  by  an  enrockment  of  rubble-stone,  and  to  narrow  gradually  the 
present  outlet  of  the  bay  to  about  the  width  of  the  river,  say  350  feet  by 
crib  work,  thence  to  construct  two  parallel  piers;  the  weather  pier  (Wis- 
consin pier)  to  extend  to  18  feet  water  in  the  lake.  The  piers  to  be  bnilt 
of  cribs  with  gnllage  bottoms  and  ballasted  with  stone. 

Estimate  for  completion $263,300  00 

Amount^appropriated 63, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  completion 200, 300  00 

During  the  year  24  cribs  have  been  placed,  making  768  numiug  feet 
of  pier  work,  and  more  than  one  half  of  this  has  been  finished. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department  on  account  of  this  work $20, 000  00 

And  expended 25,839  72 

Leaving  due  the  appropriation 37, 026  68 

The  greater  part  of  this  balance  will  be  expended  during  the  present 
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working  season.    There  can  be  profitably  expended  daring  the  next 
fiscal  year,  if  appropriated  in  time,  $100,000.    (See  Appendix  A  1.) 

2.  Ontonagon^  Michigcm. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  was  given  in  the  last  annnal  report 

Estimate  for  completion  was $292, 801  50 

Amount  appropriated 97, 600  00 

During  the  year  449  running  feet  of  pier  work  has  been  built  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  cribs  have  settled  well  the  pier 
will  be  finished. 

Before  close  of  navigation  it  is  expected  that  not  less  than  1,200  feet 
of  pier  will  be  built. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department  for  this  work $35, 000  00 

There  has  bewi  expended 30, 937  57 

And  due  the  appropriation  on  Jime  30 66, 937  53 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  will  be  exx)ended  during  the 
present  working  season. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  improvement  is  estimated  by  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  to  be $336, 379  23 

From  which  deduct 97, 600  00 

And  this  leaves  required  for  completion 238, 779  23 

If  appropriated  in  time,  there  could  be  profitably  expended  during 
the  next  fiiscal  year,  $98, 000. 
(See  Appendix  A  2.)  ' 

3.  Eagle  h4irh(yrj^Michiga/n. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  excavate  a  channel  130  feet 
wide  and  14  feet  deep,  through  the  rock  that  forms  an  obstruction  in  ^e 
entrance,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  to  build  breakwaters  from  the 
eastern  and  western  points,  in  order  to  define  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor. 

There  was  estimated  to  have  been  1,803  cubic  yards  of  trap 
rock  that  had  to  be  removed  to  effect  this  improvement, 
and  at  $81  per  cubic  yard  the  amount  required  to  remove 

the  rock  was $146, 016  00 

And  there  was  appropriated 6oj  000  00 

The  work  of  removing  this  rock  was  let  for  $58  per  cubic  yard. 

Upon  a  careful  survey,  made  ui)on  the  ice  during  the  winter,  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  yards  to  be  taken  away,  to  give  a  channel  14  feet  deep  and 
130  feet  wide,  has  been  ascertainea  to  be  3,372  22-100,  at  a  cost  of 
♦195,588  76. 

The  width  of  channel  was  reduced  to  80  feet,  and  the  contractor  com- 
menced his  work  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  limited  to  the  present 
appropriation  for  payment  of  all  work  done  under  this  contract. 

To  make  this  cut  80  feet  wide  we  calculated  2,040  cubic  yards  will  have 
to  be  removed,  at  a  cost  of  $118,320. 

The  contractor  has  removed  100  cubic  yards  of  rock  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

There  has  been  received  ftt)m  the  Treasury  Department, 

during  the  fiscal  year,  for  this  work $11, 000  00 

There  has  been  expendea 7, 382  84 

There  is  due  appropriation  on  June  30, 1868 57, 617  16 
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Xf  the  contractor  receives  his  nitro-glycerine  the  whole  of  this  amount 
wHl  be  exx>ended  this  season. 

The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  excavation  of  the  chan- 
nel 80  feet  wide,  and  building  piers,  is $184, 025  00 

This  brings  it  slightly  under  the  estimate  of  last  year,  which 
was 191,189  86 

In  that  case  the  channel  was  130  feet  wide.  K  the  channel  be  made 
130  feet  wide^  we  must  increase  the  estimate  $77, 268  76,  which  would 
make  the  estmiate  for  completion  to  be  $261,293  76. 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  $66,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  3.) 

4.  Marquette  harh&Tj  Mickiffan. 

The  plan  of  improvement  for  this  harbor  is  to  build  a  breakwater 
about  2,000  feet  long,  commencing  at  the  shore,  and  extending  sonth- 
ward  in  front  of  the  town.  The  breakwater  to  be  compost  of  cribs, 
with  griUage  bottoms,  filled  with  stone,  each  section  having  a  widtti  not 
less  than  the  average  height  of  structure  above  the  bottom. 

Estimate  for  completion $385,129  58 

Amount  appropriated.. 85, 000  00 

The  work  was  commenced  in  August,  1867,  and  a  section  of  five  cribs, 
equal  to  160  running  feet  of  pier  and  about  100  running  feet  of  stone 
embankment,  connecting  the  crib  work  with  the  shore,  were  partially 
built  in  1867. 

The  length  of  finished  pier  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  was  310  feet 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department,  for  this  work $35, 000  00 

And  expended  during  the  same  time 20, 585  21 

with  liabilities  still  due. 

There  remains  belonging  to  this  appropriation,  on  the  30th  of  Jane, 
$64,414  79.  which  will  be  entirely  expended  tMs  season,  if  the  progress 
of  the  work  is  equal  to  our  anticipations. 

If  appropriated  in  time,  there  can  be  profitably  expended  upon  this 
harbor,  duiing  the  next  fiscal  year,  $100,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  4.) 

LAKE  MICHiaAK. 

5.  Oreen Bo/y harbor^Wisconsin, 

The  plan  for  this  harbor  is  to  cut  a  new  channel  200  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  deep,  across  Grass  island. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was $155, 416  17 

Amount  appropriated 75, 500  00 

This  work  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1866,  but  very  little  was  done. 
Work  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1867  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 
From  June  30, 1867,  to  June  30, 1868, 107,831  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
sand  were  removed  and  dumped  at  distances  of  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  channel.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  chan- 
nel, with  an  average  width  of  100  feet  and  Tniinmnm  depth  of  9 J  feet 
of  water,  in  constant  use  by  the  bay  steamers  and  vessels  of  light 
draught  that  navigate  Green  bay. 

When  the  work  was  stopped,  in  1867,  careful  measurements  and 
soundings  were  made  along  and  through  the  new  cut.    When  the  sea- 
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son  of  1868  opened,  and  before  the  work  was  renewed,  these  soundings 
were  again  made,  but  few  changes  were  found,  and  those  unimi)ortanC 

A  finccc«sion  of  heavy  winds  from  the  north  and  northeast,  later  in  the 
season,  affected  the  sides  of  the  cut,  and  formed  a  small  bar  near  tiie 
entrance  on  the  northern  side. 

Hence  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  that  this  work  should  be  finishod 
properly,  that  the  cut  through  the  island  should  be  revetted  and  lie 
northern  entrance  protected  by  piers. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  firom  the 

Treasury  Department $47,0^  28 

Expended 45,900  81 

Amount  due  appropriation 28,288  3T 

This  last  amount  will  be  expended  during  the  present  working  seasoiu 
Amount  required  next  fiscal  year,  $82,500. 
(See  Appendix  A  5.) 

6.  Manitotooo  harbor ^  WUoonsin. 

The  plan  is  to  build  two  parallel  piers  extending  outward  into  the 
lake  until  tlie  proper  depth  of  water  is  obtained  and  to  dredge  the  water- 
way between  them. 

The  piers  to  be  composed  of  cribs  filled  with  stone. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was $141,747  83 

Amount  appropriated 97,000  00 

There  had  been  built  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868, 1,413  lineal  feet  of 
pier  work ;  of  this  all  had  been  finished  excepting  13  cribs,  making  416 
lineal  feet  of  pier  that  had  been  built  to  the  surface*  of  the  water. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  work $60,000  00 

There  wa«  expended 50,168  53 

There  remained  due  the  appropriation 19,984  06 

This  amount  has  since  been  expended. 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  $27|500. 

(See  Appendix  A  6.) 

ft 

7.  Sheboygan  harbor^  WiiscoTmn. 

The  recommendation  of  the  last  annual  rei>ort  is  renewed  by  the  ofBl- 
cer  in  charge,  and  is  approved.  It  is  to  extend  the  piers  until  the  outer 
har  is  crossed.  This  would  require  an  additional  416  running  feet  of 
pier  work  and  dredging.    The  estimated  cost'  was  $49,000. 

The  work  done  at  this  harbor  in  1867,  was  an  extension  of  the  pierSi 
amounting  to  448  lineal  feet  of  pier  work. 

In  1866,  there  was  appropriated $47,598  91 

In  1867,  there  wAs  appropriated 8,000  00 

Total 55,598  91 

Of  which  there  had  been  expended  on  June  30 47,383  14 

Leaving  due  the  appropriation 8,215  77 

This  being  available  for  dredging  purposes,  a  contract  was  made  with 
Lucius  li.  Muzzy,  the  lowest  bidder,  who  was  at  the  date  of  the  report 

36  Ab 
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dredging  the  channel  between  the  piers,  whenever  the  weather  waa 
favorable. 

The  Btone  has  settled  considerably,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  piers  to  put  in  more  ballast  this  fall. 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  #49,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  7.) 

8.  MilwavJcee  harbor^  W%90omin. 

The  bar  from  the  northward,  encroaching  upon  the  entrance  to  this 
harbor,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  enlarged,  and  to  sach 
an  extent  as  to  allow  of  no  longer  delay  upon  the  work. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  building  the  necessary  pier  work 
as  far  as  the  money  on  hand  will  allow. 

There  should  be  an  extension  of  400  lineal  feet  made  to  each  pier, 
making  800  feet  in  all,  composed  of  cribs  not  less  than  25  feet  wide, 
filled  with  stone. 

The  cost  of  this  pier  work  would  be  not  less  than  $100  per  lineal  foot 

The  estimate' for  completion  would  be  $80,000. 

The  amount  that  could  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  if  appropriated  in  time,  is  $42,000. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department $10,000  00 

Expended 9,999  20 

Leaving  due  to  the  appropriation^  June  3(K  $38,284  31,  which  amotmt 
will  be  expended  this  season,  if  a  fair  rate  of  progress  can  be  obtained. 
(See  Appendix  A  8.) 

9.  Badne  harbor ^  WiBConsin. 

The  plan  proposed  and  adopted  to  extend  both  piers  until  they  were 
^l  15  feet  of  water  has  been  partially  carried  out. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was  placed  at $84,172  48 

On  this  estimate  there  was  appropriated 45,000  00 

During  the  year  there  has  been  built  544  running  feet  of  pier:  128 
feet  of  this  pier  required  building  up,  and  when  the  crib  now  buildiDg 
has  been  placed,  the  entire  pier  work  for  the  north  side  will  be  finished. 

The  ofiicer  in  charge  urges  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  south 
pier  te  the  same  distance,  and  thinks  the  amount  estimated  in  the  last 
annual  report  can  be  prontably  expended  during  the  next  fijscal  year  in 
finishing  up  the  work,  viz.,  $40,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  received  from  the  Treasury 

Department $50,000  00 

And  expended 47,927  97 

GDhere  remains  belonging  to  the  appropriation  $13,706  93|  which  will 
be  expended  this  season. 
(See  Appendix  A  9.) 

10.  Kenosha  harbor j  Wisconsin. 

l%e  plan  for  this  harbor  was  given  in  Appendix  A  9  of  the  last  annnal 
rei)ort.    Estimated  jsost  of  completion,  $55,000. 

During  the  past  season  the  extension  to  the  south  pier  was  entirely 
finished.  That  to  the  north  pier  was  built,  but  not  completely  finished, 
in  consequence  of  bad  weather. 
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The  thne  of  completion  has  been  extended,  and  the  contraetors  expect 
to  finish  it  this  season. 

Received  during  the  year,  $57,000  .19;  expended  during  the  year, 
$59,086  42.  There  could  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  year 
$35,000.    (See  Appendix  A  10.) 

11.  Chicago  harbor^  Illinois. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1866,  contracts  were  made  for  extending  the 
north  pier  600  feet,  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  adopted. 

Timber  and  iron  were  obtained  and  arrangementis  made  to  have  the 
stone  ready  to  commence  the  work.  Before  9ie  work  was  commenced 
in  1867  the  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company  submitted  a  project  for 
an  entrance  to  ftieir  basin  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  This  project  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  company  promising  to  close  in 
the  entrance  to  the  basin  by  the  ena  of  the  working  season,  and  to  assume 
any  expense  that  might  accrue  to  the  contractor  through  departure  &om 
the  original  plan. 

Ijie  officer  in  charge  recommended  in  his  annual  report  of  last  year 
the  reduction  of  the  length  of  new  pier  to  300  feet,  a«  that  would  carry 
the  extremity  of  the  extension  to  the  point  originally  proi>osed.  But 
materials  having  been  gathered  together  sufficient  to  buUd  not  less  than 
400  feet  of  pier,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  use  them  in  this  extension. 
,  Before  the  season  closes,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Canal  and  Dock  Company  will  have  enclosed  the  basin,  and  that  the 
400  feet  of  pier  will  be  built.  This  will  place  the  extremity  of  the  pier 
in  25  feet  of  water. 

By  not  having  enclosed  the  basin  a  drift  of  sand  passed  through  the 
entrance,  forming  a  bar  near  it.  At  the  date  of  this  report  this  was 
being  removed  by  dredging. 

The  extension  of  the  south  pier  w<)uld  improve  the  harbor,  and  I  there- 
fore renew  the  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  $48,000 
for  this  purpose. 

Daring  the  year  there  has  been  drawn  firom  the  Treasury  Department 
for  this  haxbor  $40,000,  and  expended  $35,440  03,  leaving  due  the  appro- 
priation on  June  30,  $40,178  13,  which  will  be  expended  this  season. 

There  can  be  profitably  exx)ended  next  season  at  this  harbor.  $48,000  00 
There  has  been  allotted 35,000  00 

Balance  to  be  appropriated 13,000  00 

(See  Appendix  A 11.) 

12.  Michigan  ,(Hty^  Indiana. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harb(Mr  is  to  extend  the  piers,  dredge  out  the 
river,  and  sheaUi  pile  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

There  was  appropriated  the  sum  of  $75,000,  and  to  complete  the  work 
an  additional  sum  of  $35,500  was  asked  for. 

This  amount  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  has  been  excavated  38,084  cubic  yards  of  earth,  clay,  and  sand 
from  the  channel  during  the  year.  The  failure  of  the  contractor  to  deliver 
timber  and  do  the  framing  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  delay. 

It  is  expected  that  progress  will  be  made  before  the  working  season 
closes. 

An  annual  expenditure  of  $10,000  will  be  required  for  dredging  between 
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the  channel  piers,  as  well  as  around  the  bend,  where  the  drift  sand  rapidly 
accumulates. 
(See  Appendix  A 12.) 

13.  New  Buffalo^  Michigan. 

The  plan  for  improving  this  harbor  is  to  connect  Lake  Pottawatomie 
and  Lake  Michigan  by  a  cut.  Under  the  present  contract  70,563  cubic 
yards  of  material  have  been  removed,  and  the  sides  of  the  cut  partially 
revetted.  The  force  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  keep  the  cut  open; 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  this  locality  is  so  great  that  no  efiectaal 
improvement  can  be  made  but  by  at  once  following  up  the  cutting  from 
the  inner  lake  with  pier  construction,  which  will  involve  a  large  outlay, 
say  $325,000.  The  annual  expenditure  for  dredging  the  channel  of  the 
dnft  sand  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  was  brought  before  a 
board  of  engineers,  whose  report  was  adverse  thereto ;  but  the  appro- 
priation act  having  directed  the  execution  of  the  work,  there  was  no 
other  course  to  pursue  than  to  commence  the  project  with  the  means 
appropriated,  and  submit  the  results  of  the  experiment  in  order  that 
Congress  may  determine  whether  the  improvement  shall  be  continued. 
(13ie  repprt  of  the  board  of  engineers  follows,  Appendix  D  9.) 

(See  Appendix  A  13.) 

14.  8L  Joseph  harbor,  Michigan, 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  repair  the  old  piers  and  extend  the  south  pier 
200  feet. 

This  extension  is  a  pier  built  of  piles  on  a  plan  given  by  General  Cram, 
with  some  slight  modifications. 

He  hoped  that  this  addition  would  compel  the  force  of  the  current  of 
the  river  to  set  directly  out  into  the  Jake,  and  thus  preserve  the  channd 

Although  the  pier  has  been  carried  out  the  required  distance,  the  bene- 
ficial effect  has  not  been  proportional  to  the  exi>ectations. 

The  recommendation  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year  is  renewed  to 
extend  ihe  south  pier  the  distance  of  700  feet  at  a  cost  of  $77,000.  lliore 
has  been  allotted  $7,500. 

If  appropriated  in  time  the  amount  that  could  be  profitably  expended 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $69,500. 

(See  Appendix  A  14.) 

15.  South  Havenj  Michigan. 

* 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  widen  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  120  feet,  pro- 
tect the  banks  with  sheath  piling,  where  excavation  was  made,  building 
two  parallel  piers,  and  dredge  the  water-way^  between  the  piers  and 
across  the  bar  opposite  the  entrance. 

Estimate  for  completion : $129,000  00 

Amount  appropriated 43,000  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  has  been  confined  to  extending  the 
piers  in  the  direction  proposed.  Eighteen  cribs,  making  576  running 
feet  of  pier,  have  been  built,  but  not  completely  finished. 

During  tne  fiscal  year  there  has  been  receiveid  for  this  work  the  sum 
of  $32,000,  and  expended  $29,672  39 )  and  due  the  appropriation  on  June 
30,  1808,  $13,315  11 5  which  amount  will  soon  be  exhausted.  There 
can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $43,000. 

(See  Appendix  A  15.) 
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16.  Black  Lake^  Michigan* 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  extend  the  piers,  close  pile  the 
cnt,  and  dredge  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  estimate  was 
IIO696I5  31;  which  amount  has  been  appropriated.  On  the  30tfa  of 
Jmie,  1868,  there  had  been  dredged  81,045  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand 
in  making  the  required  channel,  and  352  feet  of  pier  work  built.  This 
pier  work  will  be  finished  this  season. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  the  sum  of $52,678  90 

And  expended 55,351  64 

Leaving  due  the  appropriation  June  30, 1868 46,048  92 

This  amount  seems  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  and  therefore  no 
fiirther  appropriation  is  asked  for. 
(See  Appendix  A 16.) 

17.  Orand  Rwoen^  Miehigan. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  defend  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  near  its  mouth  with  a  close  piling,  and  to  extend  the  piers. 

Estimate  for  completion  of  close  piling  and  south  pier. . .    $105,111  21 
Estimate  for  building  north  pier 200,000  00 

Total  for  completion 305,111  21 

Amount  appropriated 105,000  00 

I^ecessary  for  completion 200,111  21 

During  the  fiscal  year  1,943  lineal  feet  of  close  piling  was  finished,  and 
the  8oat£  pier  extended  300  feet.  This  pier  will  be  extended  an  addi- 
tional 100  feet  this  season,  and  the  work  on  the  extension  stopped. 

There  is  danger  of  a  breach  being  made  in  the  old  pier,  and  directions 
have  been  given  to  guard  against  it. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  work $52,678  90 

And  expended 49,489  28 

And  due  appropriation  on  June  30, 1868 30,295  61 

Which  amount  will  be  exx)ended  this  season.    There  can  be  profitably 
expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $75,000. 
(See  Appendix  A 17.) 

18.  MusJcegofij  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  extend  the  piers  and  tear  away  the  portion  of 
the  old  piers  above  water  and  build  up  with  a  crib  superstructure  filled 
with  stone. 

The  estimate  for  extending  pier  was $58,450  00 

The  estimate  for  building  up  old  piers 64,000  00 

Total 122,450  00 

There  has  been  appropriated 59,000  00 

Amount  required  for  completion 63,450  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  built  384  running  feet  of  pier. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment  for  this  work  $37,500.  and  expended  $27,710  94,  and  due  the 
appropriation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868^  $28,484  41, 

The  greater  portion  of  this  balance  will  be  exi>ended  in  extending  the 
piers  this  season. 

For  building  the  upper  part  of  a  portion  of  the  old  piers,  there  will  bo 
required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $10,000. 

(See  Appendix  A 18.) 

19.  White  river ^  MichigafL 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  make  a  cut  200  feet  wide,  close  pile  the  sides 
of  the  new  cut,  and  extend  parallel  piers  until  the  depth  of  12  feet  is 
attained. 

Estimate  for  completion .  - $171,000  00 

Amount  appropriated 67,000  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  have  been  removed  105,377  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  sand,  and  about  1,000  running  feet  of  close  piling  built. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department  for  this  harbor  $36,000,  and  expended  $38,119  72;  due 
appropriation  June  30, 1868,  $18,880  28. 

This  amount  will  be  expended  during  the  present  season. 

The  dredging  was  stopped  on  June  6,  as  a  further  prosecution  of  tilie 
work  of  dredging  would  soon  exhaust  the  appropriation,  and  it  was 
necessary'  to  retain  a  portion  to  finish  the  revetment  of  the  cut. 

There  cruld  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  sum 
of  $75,000. 

(See  Appendix  A 19.) 

20.  Pentwater,  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  harbor  is  to  widen  the  present  entrance, 
revet  the  sides  of  the  cut  with  a  close  piling,  extend  outward  into  Lake 
Michigan  two  parallel  piers,  and  to  dredge  a  channel  12  feet  deep. 

Estimate  for  completion $327,713  40 

There  was  appropriated 55,000  00 

On  the  30th  of  June  there  had  been  bmlt  320  running  feet  of  pier  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  16,944  cubic  yards  of  earth  removed  from 
the  channel.  It  wa«  not  intended  to  dredge  the  channel  until  the  exten- 
sion of  the  piers  was  finished,  but  so  urgent  was  the  appeal  of  the  citi- 
zens to  have  an  entrance  into  the  harbor  that  their  vessels  could  use  and 
avoid  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  owner  of  the  pier  on  the  north  side, 
that  the  contractor  for  dredging  was  allowed  to  commence  work. 

It  was  of  temporary  benefit  and  will  be  of  service  in  the  future 
improvement. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  received  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  this  harbor $35,000  00 

And  expended 25,045  12 

Due  appropriation  on  June  30, 1868 29,946  88 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $75,000. 
(See  Appendix  A  20.) 

21.  Pere  Marquette^  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  is  similar  to  the  one  for  Pentwater,  and 

the  estimate  for  completion  was $270,682  16 

Amount  appropriated 50,000  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  built  608  running  feet  of  pier,  and 
8|900  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand  removed  from  the  channel    The 
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pier  has  been  built  only  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  will  be  finished 
this  season. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  firom  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  work $45,000  00 

And  expended 33,852  95 

Due  appropriation  June  30, 1868 8,979  23 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $75,000. 
(See  Appendix  A  21.) 

22.  Manistee^  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  widen  the  entrance,  extend  parallel  piers  int<o 
the  lake,  and  to  dredge  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  12  leet. 

The  estimate  for  completion  was $180,949  00 

Amount  appropriated 60,000  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  built  448  lineal  feet  of  pier  work, 
and  18,326  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand  i^moved  from  the  channeL 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  this  harbor $35,000  00 

And  expended 34,799  77 

Due  appropriation  June  30, 1868,  which  will  be  expended 
this  season 25,002  04 

There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $60,000. 
(See  Appendix  A  22.) 

23.  Aux  Bees  Sciesy  MichigafL 

The  planr  adopted  is  to  make  a  new  cut  from  Lake  Aux  Bees  Scies 
(now  known  as  Frankfort  lake)  into  Lake  Michigan,  revet  the  sides  of 
the  cut^  extend  two  parallel  piers  into  the  lake,  and  to  dredge  a  channel 
12  feet  deep. 

Estimate  for  completion '. $146,400  00 

Amoant  appropriated 98,541  00 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  384  running  feet  of  pier  built, 
525  running  feet  of  close  piling  made,  and  117,573  cubic  yards  of  esurth, 
clay,  and  sand  removed. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  received  from  the 

Treasury  Department  for  t^s  work $55,000  00 

And  expended 66,227  02 

Due  appropriation  on  30th  June,  1868 31,481  82 

This  amount  will  be  exx)ended  during  the  present  season,  together  with 
the  allotment  of  $10,000. 
There  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year  $38,000. 
(See  Appendix  A  23.) 

24.  Surveys  in  connection  mth  the  improvementof  harbors  onLakes  Superior 

and  Michigan. 
(See  Appendix  A  24.) 

Habbobs  on  Lake  Huron  and  on  the  western  part  of  Laze 
Erie;  improvement  of  the  St.  Mary's  river  aio)  of  the  St. 
Glair  flats. 

CrScer  in  charge,  Brevet  Major  General  T.  J.  Cram,  colonel  corps  of 
engineers,  haviug  under  his  orders  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  Har- 
wood,  captain  corps  of  engineers,  until  June,  1868,  and  Captain  J.  G. 
Lydecker,  corps  of  engineers. 
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1.  Improvement  of  the  St,  Marifs  river j  Michigan, 

The  work  daring  the  year  has  been  confined  to  dredging  the  middle 
ehannel  of  Lake  George ;  from  July  1st  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1867, 
the  material  dredged  amounted  to  109,724  cubic  yards.  The  work  was 
iresnmed  on  May  12, 1868,  and  the  amount  dredged  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  was  28,691  cubic  yards,  making  the  amount  of  work 
done  during  the  fiscal  yeai*  138,415  cubic  yards,  by  two  Osgood  dredges. 

The  average  performance  of  these  two  machines,  in  soft  clay  favorable 
for  dredging,  was  45^2^  cubic  yards  per  hour  for  each. 

The  officer  in  charge  reports,  as  the  results  of  a  recent  inspection^  that 
there  was  at  the  date  of  his  report  at  least  80,000  cubic  yards  yet  to  be 
dredged.  This  is  51,252  cubic  yards  in  excess  of  the  estimate  made  by 
him  in  1866.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  surveys  made  in  1864^  and 
the  excess  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  tmfiiiisbed 
channel,  (excavated  in  1859,)  between  the  date  of  the  survey  and  the 
present  time.  The  cost  of  removing  this  excess  will  exceed  the  amount 
available  June  30, 1868,  by  $15,000. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $99,995  44 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 67,942  87 

Leaving  available .^ 32,052  57 

Estimated  amount  required  to  complete  all  the  improvements 
contemplated  in  this  river,  exclusive  of  the  improvement  of 
the  St.  Mary's  canal $398,983 

The  annual  amount  required  to  keep  the  improvement  in  order 
when  finished 10,000 

The  amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  completing 
the  dredging  in  Lake  George,  deepening  the  East  Neebish 
channel  and  removing  a*  shoal  off  the  entrance  to  the  canal 

is..: 40,OOQ 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

LAKE  HXTBOn. 

2,  Au  Sable  river ^  Michigan. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  this  work  by  act  of  March 
2, 1867.  Owing  to  unavoidable  delay  contracts  were  not  entered  into 
until  thd  end  of  the  working  season  of  1867. 

A  considerable  amount  of  materials  were  delivered  in  May  and  June, 
but  no  cribs  sunk  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 $4, 497  62 

Leaving  available  July  1, 1868 45, 502  38 

Additional  amount  required  to  complete  the  work 20, 000  00 

The  ofi&cer  in  charge  is  of  opinion  that  this  will  always  be  an  expen- 
sive harbor  to  keep  open,  (owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  sand  coming 
down  the  river,  and  in  the  literal  current  of  the  lake  at  this  point,)  for 
which  an  annual  expenditure  of  $6,000  for  dredging  wiU  be  required. 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

3.  Improvemevit  of  mouth  of  Sagiimw  river,  Michigan, 

A  channel  105  feet  in  width  and  12  feet  deep  is  being  cut^  by  dredging, 
through  very  hard  material.  From  July  1,  to  the  close  or  the  working 
season  of  1867,  the  material  excavated  amounted  to  54,312  cubic  yards. 
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The  dredging  -was  resumed  in  April,  1868,  and  to  the  30th  of  Jnne  the 
amount  excavated  with  one  dredge  was  25,492  cubic  yards,  making  an 
aggregate  of  79,804  cubic  yards  sincfe  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
The  average  work  done  by  the  dredge  during  the  year  was  39^  cubic 
yards  per  hour. 

A  large  boulder  rock  and  a  sunken  hulk  have  been  encountered 
lying  in  the  new  channel.  These  will  have  to  be  removed  during  the 
present  season,  and  if  no  further  obstacles  are  met  with  the ,  channel 
will  be  completed  during  the  year.  Since  this  report  was  prepared  the 
engineer  oMcer  in  charge  has  reported  the  completion  (in  October)  oi 
the  channel.  The  officer  in  charge  reports  that  no  evidences  have  arisen, 
m  the  progress  of  the  work,  to  indicate  that  the  cut  will  fill  up  when 
made,  but  on  the  contrary,  l^at  the  outflow  of  the  river  will  keep  it 
dear. 

Amount avaUable  July  1, 1867 $95,077  36 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 66, 928  06 

Leaving  avaUable 28,149  29 

An  annual  sum  of  $2^000  is  estimated  for  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
to  be  expended  in  keepmg  this  cut  open,  should  it  be  found  necessary. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

LAKE  ST.  GLAnU 

4  St.  Clair  flats. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  for  a  straight  cut  or  canal  300  feet  wide, 
13  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  through  this  shoal,  on 
August  20, 1867.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  work  has  been  in  active  progress.  The  officer  in  charge  reports 
that  the  character  of  the  material  excavated  is  highly  favorable  for  the 
success  of  the  plan  of  improvement  adopted. 

General  Gram  recommended  that  Seely'screosoting  process  be  applied 
to  the  timber  of  the  dykes  above  water,  and  requested  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $27,300  be  asked  for  for  this  purpose.  This  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  approved  by  him,  and  transmitted  to  Congress. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  officer  in  charge  that  by  this  outlay  the  saving 
for  every  period  of  seven  years  would  amount  to  about  the  additions^ 
som  asked  for. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $229,070  32 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 15, 543  08 

4)he  original  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  required  for  this  improve- 
ment was  $428, 754. 

Additional  amount  required  to  complete  the  work $200, 000  00 

To  which  add  for  creosoting  remainder  of  timber  to  be 

used 25,000  00 

Protection  to  foot  of  outer  slope  of  bank 20,000  00 

Total 245,000  00 

Amount  allotted  fix)m  the  appropriation  of  1868 $86, 000  00 

Amount  yet  to  be  appropriated  to  complete  the  work 159, 000  00 

The  officer  in  charge  is  of  opinion  that  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  $1,500  will  probably  be  required  for  repairs  and  preservation,  after 
the  improvement  is  completed.    Without  the  application  of  the  creo- 
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sotiiig  process  to  the  timber,  he  thinks  this  sum  would  have  been  Inciesed 
to  $5,000. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

I  5.  Monroe  J  Michigafu 

During  the  fiscal  year  much  work  has  been  done.  The  old  parts  of 
the  piers  have  been  completely  repaired  with  new  timber  fiUed  \ritli 
stone  and  planked  over. 

A  length  of  300  feet  interior  to  the  shore  end  of  the  north  pier  has 
been  filled  with  pile  pier  work,  sheet  piled  on  both  sides  and  filled  with 
brush  and  stone.  This  is  to  prevent  the  washing  in  of  the  sand  which 
is  again  carried  out  by  the  freshet  currents  and  deposited  upon  the 
outer  bar.  A  length  of  250  feet  on  the  interior  part  of  the  south  pier 
has  been  protected  in  the  same  manner  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Amountonhand  July  1, 1867 $24,255  21 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1808 13,665  00 

Leaving  to  be  expended  hereafter  as  circumstances  may 

require 10, 590  21 

The  officer  in  charge  estimates  the  probable  annual  expense  of  keep- 
ing this  harbor  in  repair  at  $1,700. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

6.  Harbor  of  ToledOj  Maumee  bay,  Ohio. 

The  work  of  deepening  the  old  channel  has  been  continued  during  the 
year. 

From  July  1  to  December  1, 28,335  cubic  yards,  and  firom  March  30  to 
June  30,  of  this  year,  18,498  cubic  yards  had  been  removed ;  making 
for  the  whole  year  46,833  cubic  yards ;  the  average  performance  of  the 
dredge  was  38^  cubic  yards  per  hour. 

As  stated  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year,  this  harbor,  in  view  of  itA 
commercial  importance,  is  one  of  those  deemed  necessary  to  be  enlarged 
to  an  increased  depth  of  15  feet  and  width  of  300  feet.  The  officer  in 
charge  estimates  about  $470,000  as  the  additional  cost  of  such  improve- 
ment. To  carry  out  this  pkm  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  required. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $35,435  38 

Amount  expanded  to  June  30,1868 22,420  37 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

7.  Improvement  of  Sandusky  river ^^  Ohio. 

The  plan  of  improvement  adopted  was  to  make  a  channel  firom  160  to 
200  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  by  dredging. 

The  work  has  progressed  satisfa^torHy  during  the  year.  From  July 
1  to  December  7^  1867,  20,716  cubic  yards,  and  firom  May  10  to  June  30, 
1808,  26,931  cubic  yards  were  removed,  making  for  the  whole  fiscal  year 
41,697  cubic  yards. 

The  dredge  averaged  45A  cubic  yards  per  hour.  This  dredge  is  of  tho 
Otis  patent,  single  engine,  15-hor8e  power. 

The  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1868,  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  river 
to  such  a  degree  of  iu^provement  as  will  materially  benefit  the  naviga- 
tion, but  will  fall  short  of  accomplishing  the  total  amount  of  dredgiug 
that  was  in  contemplation. 
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The  ofiBcer  in  charge  estimates  that  to  complete  the  whole  work  as 
planned  will  require  an  additional  appropriation  of  $35,000. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $19,992  40 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 11,659  79 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

8.  SanduBky  City  harbor^  Ohio. 

The  operations  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  have  been  confined 
to  dredging  the  channel  through  the  outer  bar,  at  the  outlet  of  the  bay 
into  the  lake^  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  channel  width  of  400  feet,  and 
depth  of  12  feet. 

This  bar  is  in  a  very  much  exposed  place  for  dredging,  moderate  east- 
erly winds^  even,  preventing  the  dredges  fix)m  lying  on  the  bar.  The 
amount  of  work  done  from  date  of  last  annual  report  to  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  was  the  removal  of  17,632  cubic  yards  of  material. 
Average  work  of  one  dredge  29^  cubic  yards  per  hour  in  sand. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $38, 577  90 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 14,224  14 

As  the  balance  is  sufficient  to  continue  the  dredging  of  the  outer  bar 
to  the  extent  required,  no  additional  appropriation  is  asked  for. 

The  officer  in  charge  estimates  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  this 
channel  open  to  be  about  $2,500. 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

9.  Huron  harbor y  Ohio, 

The  work  at  this  harbor  is  the  rebuilding  and  repair  of  the  dilapidated 
portions  of  the  old  piers,  standing  above  water )  sinking  new  cribs  to  rest 
on  the  foundations  of  those  that  have  been  swept  away,  and  raising  the 
whole  (with  a  new  superstructure)  to  five  feet  above  water ;  fiUing  the 
piers  with  stone,  and  planking  over  all. 

In  October,  1867,  the  old  piers  had  been  repaired  as  far  as  necessary. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  present  year  a  small  breach  occurred 
in  the  old  under-water  work  of  one  pier,  and  also  one  in  another  part  of 
tlie  old  superstructure,  and  it  will  tie  necessary  to  protect  the  new  lake 
extremity  of  the  east  pier,  which  seems  to  have  been  undermined. 

These  repairs  will  be  done  before  the  close  of  the  present  season. 

The  amount  available  will  not  only  suffice  to  maJce  the  repairs  men- 
tioned, but  will  be  sufficient  for  some  years  to  come  to  make  annual 
repairs. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $28,040  27 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 14,265  96 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

10.  Vermillion  harbor j  Ohio. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  have  consisted  in  repairing  the  old  piers 
wherever  necessary,  above  and  under  water,  and  in  raising  them  to  five 
feet  above  water,  filling  with  stone,  and  planking  over  all. 

Until  further  damage  or  deterioration  shall  show  a  necessity  for  it,  it 
is  not  intended  to  make  further  expenditures  upon  this  work. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 * $3,328  59 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 3,328  59 
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In  addition  to  this  there  was  expended  during  the  year,  in  the 
repairs  and  preservation  of  this  work,  from  the  general  ap- 
propriation of  1804  for  ^^  i:epairs  of  lake  harbors^ $5, 758  97 

Making  total  expended  in  flsc^  year 9,087  56 

-*— 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

11.  Black  Biver  harhoTj  Ohio. 

Nothing  has  been  done  on  this  harbor  daring  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  in  1866  is  still  available  for  repairs, 
bat  there  are  indications  of  decay  in  the  old  parts  of  the  west  pier  which 
will  soon  require  attention. 

The  officer  in  charge  estimates  the  average  annual  expense  of  keeping 
the  work  in  repair  to  be  about  $1,500.  He  thinks  that  the  present  avail- 
able sum  applied  to  these  repairs,  as  the  necessity  for  them  will  arise, 
will  keep  the  harbor  in  good  condition  for  several  years  to  come. 

(See  Appendix  B.) 

12.  Examination  and  surveys  in  connection  ^(k  tke  improvement  of  hur- 

hore  on  Lake  Erie. 

Special  examinations  and  surveys  were  made  with  the  view  of  perfect- 
ing the  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  and  of  locating  the  improvement  for 
the  harbors  of  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk,  Kew  York,  and  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohia 

(See  Appendices  B  and  B  1.) 

HABBOBS  ON   LAXE   EBIE,  PBOK  CLETELAlO),  OHIO,  TO   £BI£,  FEI75- 

STLYAmA,  INGLUBIVE. 

These  harbors  were  under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Major  General  T.J. 
Cram,  colonel  of  engineers,  np  to  May  28, 1868.  Subsequent  to  thatdAt« 
ihey  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Major  Walter  McFarland,  corps  of 
engineers. 

1^  CleveUmd  harbor^  Ohio* 

The  plan  of  improvement  for  this  harbor  is  one  recommended  by  Gen- 
eral Cram,  and  is  denominated  a  pile  pier,  which  he  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  this  locality.  It  is  an  exx)eriment  which  was  justified 
by  economy  of  cost,  but  it  remains  to  be  tested  whether  it  has  any  advan- 
tage over  the  crib-pier,  even  at  this  locality. 

The  west  pier  has  been  extended  450  feet  upon  this  plan. 

Amount  available  July  1, 1867 '. $51, 690  45 

Expended  under  contract  by  Oeneral  Cram. . .  $17, 654  32 
Expended  under  contract  by  MsgorMcFarland.      3,177  14 

20, 731  46 

;  Available  June 30, 1868 30,858  99 

Amount  required  (in  addition  to  balance)  to  complete  present  plan, 
$4jOOO. 

This  is  one  of  the  harbors  selected  for  an  increased  depth,  to  adniit 
vessels  of  14  feet  draught,  for  which  the  estimate  is  $39,000. 

The  amount  that  may  be  profitably  expended  in  the  season  following 
the  appropriation  is  $25,000. 

(See  Appendix  C.) 
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2.  Chrand  River  harbor.  Ohio. 

The  work  during  the  past  year  consisted  of  repairs  of  the  old  piers, 
in  the  construction  of  nine  crih^  for  east  pier  extension,  and  in  the  phasing 
of  four  of  them. 

The  action  of  the  spring  freshets  caused  the  undermining  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  four  cribs,  and  their  settlement  to  the  clay  substratum  at 
the  outer  end,  from  six  to  eight  feet  bdiow  the  sand  bottom  on  which 
they  had  been  placed. 

Amount  avaOable  July  1, 1867 $53, 310  22 

Expended  under  contract  by  General  Gram $8, 128  10 

Expended  under  contract  by  Major  McFarland.  93  12 

8, 221  22 

Balance  June  30, 1868 45,089  00 

Probable  cost  of  east  piei:  crib  extension 21, 631  00 

Leaving 23,468  00 

available  for  the  extension  of  the  west  pier  parallel  to  the  east  pier,  or 
other  modification  of  the  plan  as  may  be  necessary  after  the  completion 
of  the  partial  plan  now  in  progress. 
(See  Appendix  G  1.) 

3.  Ashtabula  harboTy  Ohio. 

The  work  was  limited  to  the  repair  of  the  old  piers,  and  in  preparation 
for  extension  of  the  east  pier,  while  under  the  charge  of  Oenend  Cram* 
Since  the  transfer  to  M^'or  McFarland,  eight  cribs  of  the  extension,  of  a 
total  length  of  240  feet,  have  been  built,  floated  to  their  position  and 
sank,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  contemplates  the  equal  exten- 
ionof  both  piers. 

Amount  available  July  1, 1867 .*    $72, 764  29 

Expended  under  contract  by  General  Cram. . .  $17, 461  27 
Expended  under  contract  by  Msgor  McFarland .       6, 992  86 

: 24, 454  13 

Balance  June  30, 1868 48,310  16 

The  repairs  of  the  old  work  haviug  exceeded  the  estimate  of  Oeneral 
Cram,  there  will  be  required  a  further  appropriation  for  comj^etion  of 
•2,100. 

(See  Appendix  0  2.) 

4.  Conneaut  harbor j  Ohio. 

The  repairs  of  the  old  piers  have  been  made.    In  the  spring 
a  fr^het  caused  a  breach  behind  the  east  pier,  which  win 

cost,  as  estimated $9, 000  00 

Cost  of  extension  of  west  pier 22, 771  00 

Cost  of  dredgmg  channel 6, 181  00 

Total  cost 37,952  00 

Expended  under  contract  by  Oeneral  Gram \ 16, 196  45 

Balance 21.755  55 

or,  to  complete  the  work  of  improvement  as  proposed,  there  is  required 
a  further  appropriation  of  $22,000. 
(See  Appendix  G  3.) 
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5.  Erie  harhoTj  Pennsylvimia, 

The  operations  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of  this  valuable  harbor 

were  well  advanced,  the  pier  having  been  extended  500  feet,  and  the 

,  channel  ever  the  outer  bar  dredged  to  a  width  of  200  feet,  and  14  feet  in 

/  depth,  when  a  severe  gale  damaged  the  pier  so  seriously  as  to  render  it 

exx>edient  to  lay  the  subject  before  a  boaxd  of  engineers,  whose  report  is 

appended  hereto. 

Preparations  were  made  by  the  officer  in  charge,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  board  of  engineers,  to  remedy  the  disaster,  and  contract 
were  entered  into  by  him. 

There  was  expended  by  Oeneral  Cram $43, 873  49 

There  was  expended  by  Major  McFarland 3, 610  09 

Total  expended 47,483  58 

Leavmg  a  balance  July  1, 1868 $  12, 350  91 

Allotment  of  the  appropriation  for  repairs,  &c.,  1868 40, 000  00 

Total  available  for  improvements 62, 350  91 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  damaged  pier $16, 000  Ot) 

Estimated  cost  of  dredging  outer  bar 6, 000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  dredging  inner  bar 35, 000  00 

Total..... 56,000  00 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  appropriated  of $3, 649  00 

The  old  works  will  need  repairs,  the  estimate  for  which  is. .     34, 000  00 

Making  a  total  amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year 37, 650  00 

This  harbor  is  one  of  those  selected  for  increased  depth  of  channd  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  14  feet,  the  estimate  for  which  is  835,000,  a  sum 
that  may  be  profitably  expended  during  the  season  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  ^e  appropriation. 

(See  Appendices  G  4  to  0  11,  inclusive.) 

HABBORS  ON  LAKE  EBIE,  EAST  OF  EBIE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

These  harbors  were  under  the  charge  of  General  Cram  until  June  3, 
1868,  at  which  date  he  was  relieved  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank- 
lin Harwood,  captain  of  engineers. 

1.  DunkirJc  harhoTj  Neto  York, 

The  repairs  of  the  pier  connecting  the  beacon-light  fotmdation  with 
the  main  land,  a  length  of  1,380  feet,  have  been  well  advanced,  and 
already  arrest  the  wasliing  of  sand  into  the  harbor,  as  well  as  oftering 
partial  protection  to  the  harbor  against  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

The  breakwater  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  but  bids  have  been 
invited,  and  the  work  will  be  shortly  under  contract,  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation  being  adequate  for  the  construction  of  about  1,000  feet, 
after  reserving  an  amount  to  meet  contingent  expenses  and  repairs. 
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The  ofDcer  in  charge  recommends  the  removal  of  tlie  remains  of  the 
outer  breakwater  commenced  under  an  appropriation  made  in  1852.  It 
is  now  an  obstmctioh  to  navigation,  and  authority  has  been  given  for 
its  removal  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  below  the  Burfkce  of  the  water  at  the 
lowest  stage. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1. 1867 $100,000  00 

Expended  by  General  CIram $8,329  65 

Expended  by  Colonel  Harwood 3  80 

8,333  45 

Balance,  July  1, 1868 91,666  55 

and  will  be  expended,  under  contract,  for  completing  beacon-pier,  for 
building  about  1,000  feet  of  breakwater,  and  removal  of  the  old  break- 
water. 

For  continuing  the  plan  of  improvement  an  appropriation  is  required 
of  $50,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended  next  season.  * 

(See  Appendices  D  to  D  5,  inclusive.) 

2.  Buffalo  sea  waUj  New  Tark 

This  work  remains  a«  reported  in  the  last  annual  report  It  has  beeu 
recommended  to  await  its  further  construction  until  the  works  for  the 
Enprovement  of  Buff'alo  harbor,  now  in  progress,  have  been  farther 
advanced. 

The  balance  of  appropriation  for  the  sea  wall  is  $23,751  39,  * 

(Sec  Appendix  D.) 

3.  Buffalo  harbor  J  New  York. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  were  brought  before  a 
board  of  engineers  for  consideration.  Their  recommendations  were 
approved,  and  the  work  is  under  contract  for  the  building  of  so  much 
as  the  appropriation  will  admit,  namely,  the  repairs  of  pier-head  and 
tow-path,  the  extension  of  the  pier,  and  the  construction  of  about  900 
feet  of  breakwater. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867... $200,000  00 

Expended  by  General  Cram $3,084  38 

Expended  by  Colonel  Harwood 3, 790  80 

6, 875  18 

m 

On  hand,  July  1, 1868,  and  now  under  contract 193, 124  82 

For  the  continuation  of  the  work  there  is  required  an  appropriation 
of  $275,000,  which  may  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

(See  Appendices  D  and  D  6  to  D  15,  inclusive.) 

HABBOBS  ON  LAKS  ONTABIO. 

Brevet  Colonel  C.  B.  Bhint,  lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers^  has  charge 
of  these  improvements,  and  is  assisted  by  Captain  W.  A.  Jones,  corps 
of  engineers. 

1.  OlcoU  harborj  f Eighteen-mile  creeJc,J  New  Torh. 

Contracts  for  this  harbor  have  been  entered  into  and  partially  executed. 
The  channel  of  the  creek  has  been  modified  by  the  removal  of  a  portion 


* 
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of  the  bar,  and  an  old  pier  has  been  rebuilt  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed new  work. 

The  plans  proposed  and  approved,  and  which  will  be  x>artially  carried 
oat  with  the  amount  appix)priated  March  2, 1867,  contemplate  the  con- 
stniction  of  two  parallel  piers,  200  feet  apart  and  1,000  feet,  each  in 
length,  and  dredging  to  give  10  feet  of  water. 

The  late  delivery  of  the  timber  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
as  much  work  as  was  hoped  could  be  finished  by  July  1.  K  the  con- 
tractor for  labor  fulfils  his  agreement,  considerable  work  on  the  new 
pier  can  be  executed  before  the  close  of  tke  season. 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1867 $60,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  year 9, 328  33 

Amount  estimated  for  completing  the  work 118, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year,  which  may  be  profit- 

.ably  expended  during  the  next  season 58j  000  00 

(See  Appendix  E.) 

2.  Oak-orchard  harbor j  New  Tori. 

The  timber  in  part,  and  all  of  the  iron,  required  for  the  improvement 
have  been  delivered  under  the  contracts  concluded  during  the  previous 
year,  but  no  work  has  been  done.  Colonel  Blunt  rex)orts  that  the  con- 
tractor will  probably  abandon  his  contract. 

This  will  involve  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  improvement;  but  little 
detriment  to  the  public  interest  will  ensue,  as  the  business  and  commerce 
of  the  harbor  ai*e  represented  to  be  small.  The  value  of  the  harbor  con- 
sists in  its  being  one  of  refuge,  lying  east  of  Niagara  river  45  miles  and 
west  of  Genesee  river  30  miles.  Both  of  these  harbors  offer  great  facili- 
ties as  places  of  refuge. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $87,000  00 

Amount  expended 12,206  89 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 74,703  11 

(See  Appendix  E.) 

3.  Moufh  of  (he  Oeneeee  river  ^  Kew  York 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  rebuilding  of  the  west  pier  has  been 
completed,  and  that  of  east  pier  is  weU  advanced.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  this  east  pier  will  be  completed  as  far  as  the  balance  available 
will  permit. 

An  allotment  of  the  appropriation  for  repairs,  &c.,  made  in  1864,  has 
since  been  made,  which  will  enable  the  officer  in  charge  to  complete  the 
pier  at  its  lake  extremity. 

The  end  of  the  east  pier  uniting  with  the  main  land  requires  repair 
and  extension  to  guard  against  a  threatened  breach. 

To  cover  these  repairs  and  extension.  Colonel  Blunt  estimates  to  be 
required  $10,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended  next  season. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $75,607  80 

Amount  expended 55, 611  86 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 19,995  94 

gi   '■  = 

All  under  contract.    Bequired  to  be  appropriated,  $10, 000. 
(See  Appendix  E.) 
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4.  Big  8odu8  barbory  New  York. 

The  work  under  the  old  contracts  and  that  under  the  new  contracts, 
reported  herewith,  has  progressed  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  Up  to 
June  30,  840  feet  of  the  west  pier  have  been  completed,  and  240  more 
rebuilt  to  the  water  level. 

The  wreck  of  a  schooner  in  mid-channel,  obstructing  the  passage,  has 
been  removed  by  special  contract.  A  narrow  channel  has  been  obtained 
by  dredging,  so  that  vessels  drawing  10  feet  have  gone  in. 

It  is  thought  the  balance,  $58,645  46,  still  available,  will  be  sufficient 
to  do  the  remaining  necessary  work  in  rebuilding  piers  and  dredging 
chamiel,  and  no  farther  appropriation  is  asked  at  present. 

(See  Appendix  E.) 

5.  Little  8odu8  harharj  Kew  York. 

The  dredging  of  the  channel  and  extension  of  the  west  pier,  under 
contracts  reported  in  1866,  and  new  contracts  reported  herewith,  have 
been  steadily  continued. 

Five  hundred  feet  of  new  pier  have  been  completed  and  300  more 
brought  up  to  the  water  leveL  This' unfinished  part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
completed  this  season. 

The  dredging  of  the  channel  has  been,  and  is  still,  going  on.  It  is 
now  80  feet  wide. 

The  opening  between  the  pier  and  the  west  shore  has  been  closed  up 
by  a  cheap  crib- work.  A  short  east  pier  is  deemed  advisable  to  define 
the  channel,  and  the  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  should  also 
be  closed. 

For  these  objects,  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  improvement,  the 
request  of  last  year  for  a  further  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  renewed. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $83, 633  88 

Amount  expended 55, 673  37 

Amount  available  July  1, 1868 27,860  51 

Amount  required  to  complete  plan,  $25,000. 
(See  Appendix  £.) 

6.  Oswego  harbor y  New  York. 

The  dredging  of  the  harbor  and  repairs  of  United  States  pier  have 
been  contiuued  during  the  year  under  contracts  heretofore  and  now 
reported. 

The  dredging  so  far  executed  has  rendered  available  for  vessels  a  great 
part  of  the  pier  and  portions  of  the  harbor  which  had  been  useless  for 
years.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  dredging  necessary  for  the  present  can 
be  completed  before  the  close  of  1868. 

The  old  pier  will  continue  to  need  an  annual  expenditure  for  its  repair; 
but  unless  a  very  large  breech  should  be  made,  no  additional  appropriation 
for  this  repair  will  be  needed  for  two  or  three  years. 

For  the  extension  of  the  pier  northerly  into  the  lake,  a  much  needed 
improvement,  $50,000  is  required  and  is  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $60, 373  40 

Amount  expended 19, 650  48 

Amount avoOable  July  1, 1868 49,823  92 

37  Ab 
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Instmctions  have  been  given  for  the  commencement  of  the  extension 
of  the  pier  with  a  portion  of  the  balance  on  hand,*and  with  an  allotment 
of  $20,000  from  the  appropriation  for  repairs,  &c.,  made  duiing  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

For  the  contingent  repairs  of  the  old  pier,  and  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  new  pier,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  is  required  and  can  be 
profitably  exjiended  duiing  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(See  Appendices  E  and  E  1.) 

7.  Ogdenshurgh  harbor^  New  York. 

The  dredging,  which  it  is  stated  in  the  last  report  was  exx)ected  to  be 
done  that  season,  was  executed^  the  contractor  stopping  work  November 
30, 1867  J  but  instead  of  resuming  work  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  aban- 
doned his  contract  on  the  ground  that  the  material  to  be  removed  was 
harder  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  (His  bid  was  unreasonably  low 
in  price.)  A  second  board  of  engineers  having  examined  the  harbor,  a 
revised  plan  of  improvement  has  been  submitted  and  proposals  have 
been  invited  for  the  dredging.  Contracts  have  not  yet  been  made,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  in  time  to  resume  operations  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  of  1868. 

Balance  available  July  1, 1868,  $37,118  58. 

(See  Appendices  E,  and  E  2  to  E  0,  inclusive.)  , 

SUBVEY  AT  POET  ONTARIO,  MOUTH  OF  SALMON  BIVEB,  NEW  TOM. 

A  special  report  of  this  survey  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  of  17th  January,  1868. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is $209,000 

For  construction  of  piers 90,000 

For  dredging  channel  and  so-called  harbor 119, 000 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  wants  of  commerce  and  navigation  require 
the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  the  cost  estimated* 
(See  Appendix  E  12.) 

SX7BVEY  FOR  A  SHIP  OANAL  BETWEEN  LAKES  EBIE  AND  ONTABIO. 

This  survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Colonel  Blnnt 
corps  of  engineers,  in  compliance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  or 
March  22, 1867. 

The  importance  of  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  between 
these  two  lakes  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels  was,  as  early  as  1808, 
considered  worthy  of  the  efficient  aid  of  the  general  government 

In  1826  a  survey  was  made  under  an  association  of  private  individuals, 
and  another  in  1835,  by  Captain  W.  G.  Williams,  corps  of  topographical 
engineers,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representativeis. 

In  the  able  report  of  Captain  Williams,  five  different  lines,  two  of  which 
nearly  coincide  with  the  Four-mile  creek  and  Twelve-mile  creek  routes  of 
the  present  survey,  were  carefully  considered  and  estimated  for  at  the 
prices  of  that  day. 

Preference  was  given  to  a  route  near  to  and  debouching  into  the 
Niagara  river. 

The  five  separate  routes  presented  by  Colonel  Blunt  as  feasible  for  the 
canal  in  question  do  not  differ  as  materially  in  cost  as  in  length. 

Upon  the  shorter,  or  Lewiston  routes,  the  proposed  system  of  double 
locks,  iodispensable  from  the  great  amount  of  lockage  required  in  a  short 
space,  makes  the  cost  relatively  greater.    And  of  the  longer  routes,  the 
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Four-mile  creek  and  the  Twelve-mile  creek  routes  have  their  cost  rela- 
tively increased  by  more  rock  excavation  and  more  double  locks,  when 
compared  with  the  Eighteen-mile  creek  route.  Tbe  Eighteen-mile  creek 
route  best  fulfils  the  conditions  of  security  by  being  further  removed 
from  the  frontier,  and  as  its  terminus  is  15  miles  further  east  on  Lake 
Ontario  than  the  average  of  the  others,  viewed,  as  a  route  for  commerce 
it  is  that  much  shorter.  Its  greater  security  against  secret  enterprise, 
during  and  just  preceding  a  war,  renders  it  preferable  for  commercial  as 
well  as  for  military  and  naval  purposes- 
Were  the  canal  extended  from  Tonawanda  to  Buffalo  harbor,  its  exten- 
sion would  not  be  better  protected  against  an  enemy  than  the  river  would 
be.    Its  extension  is  therefore  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  average  cost  of  the  projected  canal  would  be  about  $12,000,000 ; 
and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  several  pro- 
jects as  given  in  detail  in  Colonel  Blunt's  report,  it  appears  to  be  proba- 
ble that  they  could  not  be  executed  for  less  sums  than  those  estimated. 
(See  Appendix  E  10.) 

SURVEY  OF  WILSON  HARBOR,  (TWELVE-MILE  CREEK,)  NEW  YORK. 

A  sjiecial  report  of  this  survey,  with  an  .estimate  for  the  cost  of  the 
improvement,  was  made  on  the  llth  of  March  last,  in  compliance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  February  26,1868. 

This  harbor  is  situated  12  miles  east  of  the  Niagara  river  and  six  miles 
west  of  the  harbor  of  Olcott.  At  the  latter  there  has  been  appropriated 
$60,000,  which  is  now  being  expended. 

Private  parties  have  built  piers  at  Wilson  which  afford  a  depth  of  six 
or  seven  feet  into  the  harbor,  but  to  make  a  suitable  harbor  an  expendi- 
ture of  $155,000  would  probably  be  required.  Should  it  become  the  ter- 
minus of  a  canal  around  the  fsQls  of  Niagara,  a  harbor  would  be  indis- 
pensable at  this  locality. 

A  report  made  in  1854,  with  plan  and  estimates  for  a  harbor  at  Twelve- 
mile  creek;  will  be  found  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  62,  33d  Congress^  1st  ses- 
sion. 

(See  Appendix  E  11.) 

HARBORS  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  works  of  improvement  on  this  lake  were  in  charge  of  Brevet 
Ck)lonel  G.  E.  Blunt,  lieutenant  colonel  cori)s  of  engineers,  untilJanuary, 
1868,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Brevet  Lieutenant 
ColonelJ.  W.  Barlow^  captain  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Plattsburg  harbor ^  Ifetc  York. 

The  repairs  of  iJie  breakwater  were  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Blunt. 

The  remaining  improvement,  which  consists  in  dredging  out  the  shoal 
lying  between  the  breakwater  and  the  wharves  to  the  depth  of  nine 
feet,  has  been  conducted  by  Colonel  Barlow. 

The  extension  of  the  breakwater  northwardly  some  300  feet  and  the 
revetment  of  the  bank  of  the  government  reservation  have  been  recom- 
mended to  meet  the  increasing  commercial  interests  of  the  harbor. 

The  balance  available  for  dredging  is  $6,000.  A  further  appropriation 
to  complete  the  dredging  is  required  of  $20,000,  which  may  be  profitably 
expended  next  season. 

(Sec  Appendix  F.) 
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2.  Burlingtou  harbor^  Vermont 

The  charge  of  this  harbor  was  transferred  by  Colonel  Blunt  to  Colonel 
Barlow  December  12, 1867.  The  contracts  for  labor  and  material  after 
serious  delays  have  been  finally  entered  into,  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  board  of  engineers,  and  adopted  for  the 
improvement  is  to  extend  the  present  breakwater  northwardly  1,200  feet, 
making  the  entire  length  2,660  feet. 

The  extension  is  being  made  by  cribs  of  timber,  rectangular  in  cross 
sections,  having  abase  of  30  feet,  and  a  height  of  40  feet,  ballasted  ^th 
stone. 

The  estimated  cost  of  extension $333, 442  00 

The  amount  avaCable  July  1,1867 107,672  20 

The  amount  expended 17, 254  66 

The  amount  available  July,  1868 90,417  54 

And  all  under  contract. 

The  farther  appropriation  of  $75|000  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

(Sec  Appendix  F 1.) 

BUKVKYS  AND  IMPBOTBMENTS  OF  TI^  XJPFEB  MISSISSIPPI,  MINNESOTA, 
AND  WISCONSIN  BIVEBS,  AND  INYESTIOATIONS  BBLATIVE  TO  BBme 
ING  TH£  MISSISSIPPI  AND  OHIO  BIVBBS. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Major  Oeneral  G.  K.  Warren,  m^or  corps  of 
engineers,  having  under  his  orders  Brevet  Major  C.  K  Suter,  captain 
corps  of  engineers,  and  H.  C.  Long,  United  States  civil  engineer. 

Surveys  and  maps  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Owing  to  continued  high  water  in  1867  but  little  was  done  in  surveys 
before  1st  October.  From  12th  June  to  28th  November  (at  which  last 
date  the  river  was  closed  by  ice)  a  party  was  engaged  measuring  the 
river. 

Of  the  river  surveyed,  19^  miles  were  resurveys  of  the  work  of  1866, 
to  determine  changes  in  the  bed  and  banks,  and  rate  of  progress. 

These  surveys  have  all  been  platted,  and  the  plats  reduced  to  a  scale 
of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  and  transferred  to  the  map  on  that  scale, 
extending  from  the  Falls  ot  St.  Anthony  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  com- 
bining in  this,  with  the  Land  Office  surveys  as  a  basis,  all  the  information 
obtained. 

An  examination  was  also  made  fr^m  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  bluffs,  and 
connect  the  Land  Office  surveys  of  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 

Survey  and  maps  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

This  survey,  under  Brevet  Major  Suter,  corps  of  engineers,  was  com- 
menced August  26,  and  finished  November  6. 

Surveys  and  maps  of  the  Minnesota  river. 

An  examination  was  made  of  this  river  in  1867,  from  Lac  Traverse  to 
its  mouth  to  determine  the  character  of  the  terraces  and  of  the  luaiii 
bluifs. 
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Surveying  outfit  consists  of  two  large  flat-boats,  fitted  up  for  quarters, 
and  about  25  small  row-boats  and  skiffs.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
officer  in  charge  that  a  small  prox>eller  be  added  for  the  Mississippi  above 
the  rapids,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000. 

Additional  surveys. 

It  is  believed  no  further  surveys  will  be  required  on  the  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  except  in  some  limited  spaces.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  completing  trie  survey  of  the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  present  a  con- 
tinuous map  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  Rock  island  rapids.  This 
would  require  $30,000  for  the  survey  and  finishing  the  maps.  The 
examination  and  survey  of  the  river  above  the  falls  will  require  $10,000. 

Some  additional  measurements  are  necessary  to  complete  the  collection 
of  material  relating  to  bridging  the  Mississippi  river,  and  completing 
maps  and  diagrams,  which  will  require  $6,000.  It  is  deemed  important 
that  these  examinations  and  surveys  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Improvement  of  the  river. 

The  obstructions  along  the  main  trunk  streams  are  generally  sand-bars, 
and  as  this  sand  extends  down  to  great  depths  the  only  economical 
improvements  are  dredging  out  the  sand-bars,  constructing  wing  dams 
to  force  the  water  to  cut  them  out,  and  side  canals  with  locks.  .  The  Min- 
nesota river,  particularly  in  its  upper  course,  is  more  favorable  for  dams 
and  locks. 

Bridging  (he  Mississippi  river. 

The  great  trough  of  the  ancient  Mississippi  widens  as  we  descend 
from  one  mile  at  St.  Paul  to  ten  miles  at  St.  Louis.  As  the  broad  low 
valley,  however,  renders  the  construction  of  high  bridges  very  expensive, 
drawbridges  have  so  far  been  adopted. 

The  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  railroad  bridge  which  shall  not 
obstnict  navigation  is  a  serious  undertaking :  no  bridge  has  yet  been 
built  that  can  claim  to  be  of  that  character.  This  part  of  the  detailed 
report  is  being  prepared  with  great  care  to  meet  the  wants  of  future 
legislation.  Suggestions  are  made  by  General  Warren  relative  to  the 
foundations  of  bridges  based  upon  his  own  deductions,  and  information 
received  from  sever^  bridge  engineers  on  the  river. 

(See  Appendix  G.) 

Bridging  the  Ohio  river. 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  Steubenville  bridge  in  June  last, 
and  a  report  made  upon  it  to  this  office,  with  an  estimate  for  building  a 
high  bridge  with  500  feet  span.  This  report  shows  that  a  defective 
location  reduces  the  300  feet  span  which  exists,  as  provided  by  law,  to 
250  feet  width  only  for  navigation.  A  draught  of  provisions  required  to 
secure  to  navigation  the  full  benefit  of  the  passage  way,  as  fixed  by  law, 
&c.,  in  future  constructions,  accompanies  this  report. 

The  Ohio  river  is  more  favorable  in  all  respects  for  continuous  high 
bridges  than  the  Mississippi.  The  pools  in  the  river  afiford  the  best  loca- 
tions for  bridges  to  accommodate  navigation. 

(See  Appendices  G  and  G  3.) 

Improvements  on  the  upper  Mississippi  river. 

The  sum  of  $96,000  was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  two 
dredge  and  snag  boats  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  for  working  them 
one  year.    The  ofliicer  in  charge  reported  in  April,  1868,  that  there 
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remained,  with  the  two  boats  purchased,  $20,181  39  unexpended,  which 
would  be  required  before  the  end  of  the  year  far  repairs,  &c.  He  esti- 
mates that  $36,000  would  be  required  to  continue  them  in  service  during 
the  coming  year.  These  boats  were  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  it 
is  considered  impoitant  that  they  should  be  kept  in  service.  The  officer 
in  charge  believes  that  an  increased  depth  of  one  foot  is  as  great  an 
alleviation  as  can  be  relied  on  by  scraping  without  a  disproportionate 
expense,  and  in  certain  localities  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  wing  dams  and  jettees;  these  dams  to  be  applied  according  to 
the  i)eculiar  requirements  of  the  river.  He  recommends  an  appropnation 
of  $25,000  to  test  this  kind  of  improvement  at  two  localities,  and  that  a 
provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill  to  allow  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work  certain  discretion  in  regard  to  closing  channels,  &c. 

The  operations  of  the  boats  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
were  very  satisfactory. 

The  period  of  low  water  came  unusually  early  this  season,  and  at  first 
stopi)ed  the  large  boats  'from  running.  The  dredge  boats  were  at  the 
time  undergoing  repairs  and  alterations  to  fit  them  for  snagging.  The 
Caflfrey  was  hastily  fitted  up  for  scraping,  and  put  to  work  upon  the 
bars;  and  although  she  had  to  perform  double  duty,  she  restored  navi- 
gation for  the  largest  boats  and  has  maintained  it  ever  since.  The  offi- 
cer in  charge  states  that  the  steamboat  owners  became  so  satisfied  of 
her  usefulness  that  they  obtained  the  use  of  an  extra  scraper  to  put  on 
one  of  their  own  boats  and  work  at  their  own  expense  between  Keokuk 
and  St.  Louis. 

These  boats  may  be  regarded  as  a  success  in  so  fax  that  they  have 
enabled  the  largest  steamboats  to  reach  St.  Paul  two  consecutive  years, 
when  they  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  lay  up,  and  justifies 
the  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  to  continue  their  operations 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  steamboats  Montana  and  G.  I.  Gaf&ey  were  purchased  in  1807 
for  $30,000  and  $8,500  respectively. 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river  daring 
the  next  fiscal  year  there  is  required  $65,000. 

(See  Appendices  G  and  G  1.) 

Improving  the  Minnesota  river. 

An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  ten  leading  western  and  northwest- 
em  newspapers  for  proposals  for  removing  snags  and  boulders  from  the 
above  river,  in  answer  te  which  six  proposals  were  received.  The  con- 
tract was  given  out  and  an  assistant  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
work.  In  x)rosecuting  operations  during  the  season  of  1867,  the  work 
was  frequently  impeded  by  leaning  trees  on  the  banks,  which  were  liable 
to  become  still  greater  obstacles  by  being  washed  into  the  river.  There 
were  also  in  the  ravines  and  along  the  banks  of  the  tributaries  a  large 
number  of  trees,  which  the  next  high  water  would  bring  into  the  Min- 
nesota. As  the  removal  of  these  ol^tacles  did  not  come  within  the  con- 
tract, a  party  of  axemen  was  employed  during  the  winter  months  cutting 
these  out.  Of  $37,500  appropriated  for  this  work  $28,289  15  has  been 
expended,  and  the  balance,  $9,210  85,  will  all  be  expended,  with  favor- 
able weatlier,  this  season;  and,  it  is  believed,  will  nearly  clear  the  river 
as  far  up  as  Mankato.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  is  asked 
to  carry  on  the  work  above  that  place. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  is  also  solicited  to  make  a  practicable 
passage  at  the  Little  Falls. 

(See  Appendix  G.) 
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Wiseaimn  river. 

This  improvement  is  intended  to  form  part  of  a  line  of  communication 
by  steamers  from  the  Mississippi  river  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 
Upper  Fox,  Lake  Winnebago  and  Lower  Fox  river  to  Green  Bay,  ana 
tiience  with  the  lakes. 

General  Warren,  in  his  report  of  April  8, 1868,  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  an  improvement  of  the  river,  by  dams,  jettees,  revetments,  &c., 
of  brush  and  stone  in  connection  with  dredging,  in  preference  to  a  canal 
aloDg  the  banks  or  to  locks  and  dams  in  the  river. 

The  question  as  to  kind  of  improvement  will  mainly  turn  upon  the 
making  of  a  3  feet,  4  feet,  or  5  feet  navigation,  at  a  cost,  respectively,  of 
$500,000.  $3,250,000  and  $4,300,000  nearly,  as  appears  in  his  annual 
report  or  the  present  year,  herewith  appended. 

As  much  experience  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  General  Warren  recom- 
mended in  his  April  report  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  which,  with  the 
balance  on  hand,  woul(l  enable  him  to  test  this  meliiod  of  improvement 
more  fuUy  than  has  yet  been  done. 

In  the  absence  of  a  decision  by  Congress  upon  these  projects,  an  esti- 
mate for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  recommended,  (to  be  applied  to  the 
experimental  improvement  of  the  river  by  wing  dams  and  by  the  use  of 
the  Long  scraper,)  of  $50,000. 

Public  importance  of  these  river  improvements. 

In  presenting  the  general  considerations  on  this  subject,  the  moving 
of  the  wheat  crop  has  been  mainly  kept  in  view  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
bat  in  no  case  does  this  show  more  than  half  of  the'benefit  to  an  improvea 
navigation  that  would  result  from  transportation  of  all  products  com- 
bined. 

Statistics  and  estimates  are  given  of  the  product  of  the  wheat-growing 
country  and  the  relative  cost  of  railway  and  water  transportation,  show- 
ing that  many  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers by  water  transportation,  were  it  as  good  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
made,  under  the  plans  of  improvement  suggested.  It  is  probable  that 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  new  States  will  be  so  rapid  in 
all  the  wheat-growing  region  that  all  the  proposed  means  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  wanted  as  fast  as  they  can  be  mstde  available. 

Sarbor  at  Alton^  Illinois, 

The  report  ui>on  the  survey  of  this  harbor,  made  under  the  direction 
of  Brevet  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  by  H.  C.  Long,  United  States 
civil  engineer,  which  was  called  for  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  April  13, 1868,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G  2. 

MPBOTEMENT  OF  THE  DES  MOINES  AND  HOCK  ISLAND  BAPIDS  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  AND  THE  STJRTBY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER  FROM 
LAEE  MICHIGAN  TO  ITS  MOUTH. 

Officer  in  charge  Brevet  M^'or  General  James  H.  Wilson,  UnitM 
States  army,  lieutenant  colonel  35th  infantry,  having  under  his  orders 
Brevet  Major  Charles  J.  Allen,  United  States  army,  captain  corps  of 
engineers ;  L.  Cooper  Overman,  captain  corps  of  engineers ;  F.  Hoffman, 
second  lieutenant  35th  infantry ;  and  Daniel  C.  Jennd,  United  States 
civil  engineer. 
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1.  Improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  nver. 

Proposals  were  invited  September  4, 1867,  for  excavating  the  prism, 
and  for  constructing  the  embankment  wall  of  the  canal,  or  for  as  much 
thereof  as  the  amount  then  appropriated,  namely,  $700,000,  would  pay 
for.  Contract  for  the  work  was  awarded  to  W.  Hennegan  &  Son,  the 
lowest  bidders,  and  concluded  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Amount 
expended  under  this  contract  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1868,  $103,020. 

Proposals  for  materials  and  labor  for  the  construction  of  tiie  locks 
were  invited  February  27, 1868,  and  the  awards  made  to  the  lowest  bid- 
ders for  the  different  classes  of  materials  and  labor  May  2,  with  instruc- 
tions to  contract  with  the  same  whenever  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able, and  upon  their  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  No 
contracts  under  this  letting  had  been  entered  into  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  but  under  the  allotment  to  this  work  from  the  recent  appropria- 
tions a  contract  for  the  lower  lock  was  entered  into. 

Amount  appropriated  June  23, 1866 $200, 000  00 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1867 600, 000  00 

Total 700,000  00 

Amount  required  for  completion  of  the  work $1, 480, 000  00 

Amoimt  required  for  next  fiscal  year 850, 000  00 

Allotment  from  general  appropriation 300, 000  00 

Balance  to  be  appmpriated  for  next  fiscal  year 550, 000  00 

(See  Appendices  H  and  H  1  to  H  6^  inclusive.) 

2.  Improvement  of  the  Bock  Island  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Additional  surveys  were  made,  and  about  100,000  soundings  taken, 
firom  which  very  accurate  charts  of  the  river  bed  were  projected.  This 
was  deemed  necessary  in*order  to  obtain  such  minute  information  as  to 
secure  accuracy  in  laying  out  the  work  and  determining  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  improvement,  the  surveys  made  during  the  fall  of  1866 
being  necessarily  imi)erfect  and  wanting  in  detail,  on  account  of  the 
limited  time  and  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  ofiicer  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Operations  under  the  contract  of  0.  G.  Case  &  Co.  were  not  com- 
menced until  September  18,  owing  to  the  high  water  and  the  diflSculty 
of  procuring  such  machinery  as  was  necessary ;  3,898  cubic  yards  of  rock 
were  removed  during  the  faU  of  1867  and  spring  of  1868  from  Duck-Creek 
chain. 

Proposals  for  continuing  this  work  were  invited  May  18,  and  the  con- 
tract awarded  to  C.  G.  Case  &  Co^  (the  old  contractors,)  with  whom  the 
officer  in  charge  was  directed  to  ent^  into  contract  as  soon  as  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress. 

No  contracts  were  made  prior  to  June  23, 1868.  Under  the  allotment 
to  this  work  from  the  recent  appropriations,  a  contract  was  entered  into 
and  the  work  is  progressing. 

Amount  appropriated  June23,1866 $100,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1867 200,000  00 

Amount  of  allotment  August,  1868 156, 000  00 

Total •.        456,000  00 
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Amonnt  required  for  completion  of  the  work J3^4, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year 394, 000  00 

(See  Appendices  H  and  H  7  to  H  12,  inclusive.) 

3.  Survey  of  the  IlUnais  river. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1867,  authorized  the  continuation  of  the  survey 
of  the  Illinois  river,  with  a  view  to  a  deep-water  connection  with  Lake 
Michigan.  s 

The  survey  was  commenced  early  in  June  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  consisting  of  Brevet  M£yor  General  James  H.  Wilson,  United 
States  army,  lieutenant  colonel  35th  infantry,  and  Mr.  William  Gooding, 
United  States  civil  engineer. 

A  detailed  and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  country  between  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  La  Sall^,  and  a  low- water  survey  of  the  river  from  La  Salle  to 
its  mouth,  was  made,  resulting  in  a  recommendation  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  niiuois  and  Michigan  canal  from  Bridgeport  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Joliet,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  of  about  llj  miles  between  Sum- 
mit and  '^The  Sag,''  where  it  will  be  cheaper  to  excavate  a  new  canal. 

From  Lake  JoUet  the  line  will  follow  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  piece  of  independent  canal,  to  pass  the  Grand  Eapids  of 
the  Illinois  river,  striking  the  river  again  at  or  below  Ottowa,  being 
necessary ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  navigation  is  to  be  secured 
by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams.  The  width  of  the  canal  to  be  not  less 
than  160  feet ;  the  depth  six  feet  below  the  lowest  known  level  of  the 
water  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  locks  to  be  350  feet  long  between  the  gates, 
and  75  feet  wide  in  the  chamber,  and  to  give  a  minimum  draught  of 
seven  feet ;  the  slack  water  in  the  river  to  be  at  least  seven  feet  in  the 
lowest  water. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  $18, 217, 242  56. 

The  amount  of  $85,000  was  alloted  to  the  Illinois  river  from  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  of  $1,500,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
river  from  La  Salle  to  its  mouth.  This  amount,  however,  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  commencement  of  the  plan  of  improvement  recom- 
mended by  the  board  of  engineers,  where  the  least  cost  of  a  lock  and 
dam  at  any  of  the  designated  points  below  La  Salle  is  estimated  in  round 
nmnbers  at  $300,000.  The  lock  and  dam  should  be  built  simultaneously, 
and  no  general  system  of  improvement  of  this  river  by  locks  and  dams 
should  be  begun  until  money  enough  has  be-en  provided  to  complete  and 
open  for  use  at  least  one  lock  and  dam.  Li  consideration  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  magnitude  of  the  improvement  it  is  not  deemed  practicable  to 
begin  with  a  less  sum  than  $300,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended 
next  year. 

Cost  of  improvement  from  La  Salle  to  the  mouth  of  Illinois 

river $1, 953, 600  00 

Eequired  for  next  fiscal  year 300,000  00 

(See  Appendices  H,  H  13,  and  H  14.) 

Hailroad  levee  an  west  aide  qf  Miesissippi  river. 

The  Committee  on  Freedman's  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
having,  through  its  chairman,  requested  information  concerning  a  pro- 
ject for  constnicting  a  railroad  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  to  a  point  west  of  Girardeau, 
the  bed  of  the  road  to  be  used  as  a  levee,  &c.,  the  subject  was  referred 
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to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  H.  L.  Abbot,  major  corps  of  engineers,  for 
a  report,  he  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  information,  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  surveys  and  investigations  made  in  1857-61,  for  deter- 
mining the  most  practicable  plan  for  securing  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  from  overflow,  and  with  later  examinations  of  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  in  18C5-'GG. 

I  concur  with  Greneral  Abbot  in  the  views  he  has  taken  of  this  project 
See  his  report. 

(Appendix  II  A.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  J  SURVEY  OF  GAL- 
VESTON HABBOB,  TEXAS,  AND  SUBVEY  OF  PASS  AND  BAYOU  MANCHAC 
AND  A3nTE  BIVEB,  LOUISIANA. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  M.  D.  McAlester,  major 
corps  of  engineers,  having  under  his  orders  Brevet  Major  W.  J.  Twiuinp, 
captain  corps  of  ^gineers,  and  First  Lieutenants  D.  W.  Payne,  W.  S. 
Stanton,  and  M.  E.  Brown,  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Survey  of  Pass  and  Bayou  Manchac  and  Amite  river j  Louisiana^ 

with  a  view  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  establishing  first  class 
steamboat  navigation  on  that  line,  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
Lake  Poutchartrain. 

The  charts  and  plans  appertaining  to  this  survey  were  completed  m 
the  month  of  December,  1867,  and,  with  the  report  dated  January  &, 
1868,  were  received  during  the  latter  month.  They  were  submitted  to 
Congress. 

(^ee  Appendices  I  and  I  3.) 

2.  Survey  of  Oalveston  harbor^  Texa^, 

with  a  view  of  forming  a  plan  for  its  preservation  and  improvement 
This  survey  has  been  completed,  and  a  full  report  thereof,  dated  Jane 

9, 1868,  received,  with  accon^anying  documents,  charts  and  plaoa.    It 

was  duly  transmitted  to  Congress. 
(See  Appendices  I,  I  4,  and  I  5.) 

3.  Improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1867,  proposals  for  constructing  and  deliv- 
ering the  aathorized  dredge-boat,  designed  for  deei)ening  the  channels, 
were  opened.  Only  two  proposals  were  presented,  which  were  unaccept- 
able, since  they  exceeded,  uot  only  the  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  delivering  the  vessel,  but  also  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
Both  were  therefore  rejected,  and  notice  issued  anew.  Five  proposals 
were  received,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  "  Atlantic  Works," 
of  East  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  contract  and  bond  were  executed 
on  the  loth  of  October. 

On  the  17th  of  October  First  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Payne,  corps  of  engi- 
neers, was  assigned  as  inspector  of  the  dredge-boat  at  Boston,  in  order 
to  secure  a  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

Dehiys  occurred  in  the  construction  of  the  steamer,  and  in  her  deliv- 
ery, arising  chiefly  from  the  novelty  of  construction,  and  she  did  not 
reach  New  Orleans  until  July  of  this  year. 

This  steamer  is  now  employed  upon  Pass  k  FOutre,  and  exceeds  the 
anticipations  that  were  formed  of  her  effectiveness,  having  in  12  hours 
work  increased  the  depth  over  the  bar  from  11  to  14  feet,  on  a  width 
sufiUcient  for  the  passage  of  a  steamer. 
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The  following  amount  can  be  profitably  expended  uiK)n  the  work 
daring  the  present  and  next  fiscal  year,  for  providing  the  second  of  the 
two  dredge-boats  authorized  by  Congress : 

Joint  resolution,  approved  March  22, 1867 $275, 000  00 

Working  expenses  and  repairs 100, 000  00 

375, 000  00 

(See  Appendices  1, 1 1,  and  I  2.) 

Survey  of  tJie  northwest  channel  from  Key  West  to  the  Oulfof  Mexico. 

This  survey  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  January  29, 1868,  enclosing  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  petitions  from  citizens  of  Key  West,  and  of  the 
cit}*  of  New  York,  praying  that  surveys  might  be  ordered  and  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  improvement  of  this  channel.  Colonel  and  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  cori>s  of  engineers,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  survey  was  made  by  Lieutenant  William  R.  Livermore,  corps  of 
en^neers,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  last,  concurs  with  the 
petitioners  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  opening  this  channel  by 
dredging,  beheving  the  project  practicable. 

He  recommends  opening  a  chazmel  300  feet  wide,  18  feet  deep,  and 
0,000  feet  long,  and  estimates  that  for  these  dimensions  about  2(^,800 
CQbic  yards  of  material,  a  rather  fine  compact  coral  sand,  will  have  to 
be  removed.  Owing  to  the  exposed  position  of  this  channel,  there  will 
probably  be  not  more  than  90  working  days  in  the  year,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  hanng  tolerably  calm  weather  for  the  work.  He  therefore  esti- 
mates that  it  would  require  four  vears  for  one  steam  dredge  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  cost  at  about  1 166,000,  Should  two  dredge-boats  be 
employed,  the  work  would  be  completed  in  half  the  time ;  but  this  esti- 
mate should  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  the  additional  dredge^  less  some 
minor  items,  to,  say,  $217,000^  • 

(See  Appendix  I  A.) 

Smp  CANAL  ABOUIO)  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO,  AND  SUBYEY  OF  THB 

TENNESSEE  BIVEB. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Msgor  General  G.  Weitzel,  mcgor  corps  of 

engineers. 

1.  Survey  and  plans  for  a  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

This  survey,  provided  for  by  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  29, 1867, 
>^  as  l)egun  in  July,  1867,  and  the  special  report  thereon  transmitted  to 
Congress  February  20, 1868. 

The  recommendation  of  the  officer  in  charge,  relative  to  the  best 
route  for  a  ship  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  as  to  tne  manner  and  cost  of 
(oinpleting  the  enlargement  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and 
the  construction  of  the  two  dams  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  falls,  were 
concurred  in.    For  details  of  these  plans  see  Appendix  G. 

Subsequently,  and  until  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  he  has  been 
^njraged  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  plans,  and  preparing  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  of  the  work. 

In  the  course  of  tiiese  studies  it  was  found  that,  in  all  probability,  a 
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strong  crib  dam  would  be  better  than  a  masonry  dam,  across  the  crest 
of  the  rocks  in  front  of  Louisville,  to  raise  the  low  water  mark  three 
feet.    This  change  has  accordingly  been  made  in  the  plan, 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  lift  of  the  lock,  in  the  dam  pro- 
X)osed  to  be  built  across  the  head  of  Falling-run  pool.  With  these 
changes  the  engineer  in  charge  submits  the  following  estimates : 

For  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  extension $933, 500  00 

For  new  canal  jon  the  Indiana  side 3, 470, 000  00 

For  two  dams  and  one  lock '. 415, 000  00 

4, 818, 500  OO 


If  no  new  canal  is  built  on  the  Indiana  side  the  total  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal  extension $933,500  00 

Two  dams  and  one  lock 310,000  00 

1,243,500  00 
Eequired  for  next  flbscal  year 400,000  00 


Under  the  allotment  to  this  work  from  the  recent  appropriation  Gen- 
eral Weitzel  has  been  authorized  to  construct  the  dam. 
(See  Appendices  J,  J  1,  and  J  2.) 

2.  Survey  of  the  Tennessee  rivery  wiih  a  view  to  its  improvement 

The  report  of  this  survey  was  transmitted  to  Congress  March  2, 1867, 
with  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  various  plans  recommended 
for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  several  plans  presented  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$4,000,000.  They  include,  Jn  addition  to  the  removal  of  bars,  ledges, 
and  boulders,  and  the  construction  of  wing  and  lateral  walls,  a  canal  of 
about  11  miles  in  length  around  Elk  river  shoals.  Another  of  foiu*  and 
a  half  mUes  around  the  Little  Muscle  shoals,  both  to  be  100  feet  vide 
and  six  feet  deep,  with  locks  300  feet  by  70  feet,  and  the  enlargement  to 
the  same  dimensions  of  the  old  canal,  built  in  1835,  by  the  State  of 
Alabama,  around  the  Muscle  shoals. 

The  Elk  river  shoals,  the  two  Muscle  shoals,  and  Colbert's,  all  between 
Brown's  ferry,  35  miles  above  Florence  and  Waterloo,  30  miles  below  it, 
are  na\igable  for  only  one  month  in  the  year,  and  are  then  difficult  and 
dangerous.  They  constitute  the  only  formidable  obstructions  on  the 
river  below  Chattanooga,  and  if  overcome  would  open  a  navigation  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  upon  many  of  its  tributaries.  All  other  impedimetits  are  not 
insurmountable  at  most  stages  of  the  water. 

The  enlargement  of  the  old  canal  being,  therefore,  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  comiection  with  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river, 
General  Weitzel  suggests  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  be  expended  ujwn  that  work. 

Under  the  allotment  to  this  river  from  the  recent  appropriations 
General  Weitzel  was  directed  to  commence  the  works  between  its  month 
and  Florence  and  between  Chattanooga  and  Decatur.  To  complete 
these  imi>rovements  there  will  be  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $40,^XX). 

(See  Appendices  J  3,  J  4,  J  5,  J  6.) 
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mPEOVEMENT  OF  WESTERN  RIVEES,  EXCEPTING  THE  OHIO. 

1.  Construction  of  snag-boats  and  machinery. 

Officer  in  charge  Colonel  J.  N.  Macomb,  corps  of  engineers,  having 
under  his  orders  Brevet  Miyor  C.  W.  Howell,  captain  coi'i)S  of  engineers 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  work  upon  these  improve- 
ments was  principally  of  a  preparatory  character.  The  three  snag-boats, 
J.  J.  Abert.  8.  H.  Long,  and  11.  E.  De  Bussy,  were  not  launched  until 
December  last,  as  the  water  in  the  Ohio  river  was  too  low  to  admit  of 
the  launching  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  these  boats  consists  in  having  the  machinery 
for  pulling  snags  independent  of  that  for  driving  the  paddle  wheels,  and 
this  has  proved  to  be  as  important  and  useful  as  was  anticipated. 

The  engineer  in  charge  reports  that  the  test  fiilly  realized  his  antici- 
pations, and  that  the  changes  from  the  old  plan  have  been  found  to  be 
great  improvements.  The  experience  which  has  been  gained  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  working  season  shows  where  some  improve- 
meDts  may  be  made  in  matters  of  minor  detail,  and  justifies  the  adherence 
to  the  general  plan  and  principle  of  the  double  hulled  snag-boat  with 
independent  machinery  for  pulUng  snags. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  for  a  light  draught  snag-boat  for  use  upon 
the  Arkansas  river;  proposals  for  the  construction  of  which  have  been 
invited. 

Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  working  of 
these  boats  in  making  more  perfect'  such  additional  ones  as  may  be  needed 
hereaiter.  The  operations  of  the  three  double  hulled  snag-boats,  J.  J. 
Abert,  S.  H.  Long,  and  B.  E.  De  Eussy,  have  been  attended  with  very 
good  success. 

The  J.  J.  Abert  was  equipped  and  proceeded  to  her  destination  in 
March,  1868,  and  commenced  operations  ia  that  part  of  the  Mississippi 
river  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  where  all  snags  visible  at  the  high 
stage  of  water  then  existing  were  destroyed ;  lien  proceeded  down 
the  river  below  Cairo,  and  removed  and  destroyed,  up  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1868, 158  snags  in  all,  namely :  above  Cairo  103,  and  below  that 
point,  55.  These  numbers  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  labor 
performed.  It  may  be  better  appreciated  by  the  statement  that  the  total 
weight  of  snags  removed  by  the  Abert  is  2,708  tons,  exclusive  of  the 
roots,  of  which  no  exact  measure  could  be  made. 

The  steamer  S.  H.  Long  proceeded,  in  April,  1868,  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  the  field  of  operations  assigned  to  this  boat.  On  the  way  down 
the  Ohio  river  a  snag  was  successfully  raised  and  destroyed.  It  had 
been  a  danger  of  long  standing  in  the  channd  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
head  of  Wabash  island.  On  her  arrived  at  the  Arkansas,  the  water  was 
found  at  a  very  high  stage ;  but  after  the  stage  of  the  water  became  more 
&vorable  for  operations,  there  were  removed  and  destroyed  134  snags ; 
of  which  108  were  in  the  Arkansas  river,  and  26  were  in  White  river  cut- 
ott  On  the  20th  of  June,  1868,  the  water  became  too  low  for  her  safety 
in  the  Arkansas  river,  when  operations  were  commenced  in  the  Mississippi 
abreast  of  Oasark  island,  and  were  continued  up  the  river  towards  Mem- 
phis. Up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1868, 14  large  snags  were  removed  and 
destroyed  by  this  steamer  in  the  Mississippi  river.  The  total  weight  ot 
8nag8  removed  up  to  the  last  named  date  by  this  steamer  wafi  2,291  tons, 
exclusive  of  the  roots. 

The  steamer  B.  £.  De  Russy  proceeded  to  the  Missouri  river  in  May, 
1868,  and  commenced  operations  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  owing  to 
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the  high  stage  of  water  but  eight  snags  were  removed,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  and  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  there  were  removed 
and  destroyed  222  snags,  having  left  the  river  companjtively  free  from 
dangers  foF  about  100  miles ;  the  weight  of  the  snags  destroyed  by  this 
steamer  is  2,486  tons,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  roots.  Before  the  close 
of  the  season  300  miles  more  of  the  Missouri  will  be  cleared  of  snags,  if 
the  stage  of  water  will  admit. 
Amount  of  funds  available  on  commencing  this  work,  under 

appropriation  of  June  23,  1866 $400,000  00 

Amount  expended  to  June  30,1868 242,019  08 

Leaving  available  July  1, 1868 157,980  02 

which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1869. 

Amount  required  for  three  additional  snag-boats,  and  for  repairs,  &c, 
to  June  30, 1870,  $218,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended  daring  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

(See  Appendices  K,  K 1  to  K 12,  inclusive.) 

2.  Examinations  and  surveys  on  western  and  northwestern  rivers. 

Brevet  Major  Howell,  captain  corps  of  engineers,  made  an  exploration 
of  the  upper  Missouri  in  the  summer  of  1867.  In  May  of  the  present 
year  he  was  directed  to  organize  a  party  for  the  survey  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Missouri  upon  which  duty  he  was  engaged  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

A  party  was  sent  in  April  last  to  the  Arkansas  river,  to  make  exami- 
nations touching  all  the  dangers  to  navigation  in  that  river.  From  the^e 
examinations  it  is  evident  that  a  more  minute  survey  of  this  river  than 
haA  heretofore  been  made  is  necessary.  This  will  be  made  withoat 
unnecessary  delay. 

(See  Appendix'  K 13.) 

3.  Improving  the  Mississippi^  Missouriy  a/nd  Arkansas  rivers. 

The  first  work  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  for  the  improvement 
of  these  rivers  was  the  removal,  by  blasting,  of  sunken  wrecks,  and 
other  obstructions,  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  and  with 
better  success  at  points  upon  the  upper  Mississippi. 

The  steamer  Totten,  which  had  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  this 
service,  was  unfortunately  lost  in  December,  by  striking  a  snag,  near 
Chester,  Illinois. 

She  had  met  with  good  success,  but  had  not  the  requisite  strength  of 
hull  to  sustain  sufficiently  powerful  machinery  for  raising  the  heavy 
pieces  detached  from  the  sunken  wrecks  by  explosion. 

The  engineer  in  charge  is  satisfied  that  the  operations  of  wrecking 
can  only  be  thoroughly  accomplished  by  having  a  boat  built  expressly 
for  such  hard  8er\ice. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  for  ;;iearing  snags,  &c,  from  the  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  rivers,  with  parties  furnishing  men,  boats,  and  appliancej^ 
The  reports  of  the  agents  appointed  to  supervise  the  work  show  a  fair 
mnount  of  work  accomplished;  nevertheless  the  engineer  in  charge 
reports  that  from  his  experience  in  these  two  contracts  and  the  practical 
working  of  the  three  new  snag-boats,  it  is  only  by  using  govemmoiit 
boats,  expressly  built,  manned  and  fitted  for  this  work,  that  such  progress 
can  be  made  as  the  nature  of  the  work  demands. 
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Amount  of  funds  available  on  commencing  this  work,  under 

appropriation  of  June  23,  1866 $366,666  00 

Amount  exi>ended  to  June  30, 1868 154, 101  00 

Leaving  available  July  1, 1868 212,505  00 


Which  sum  will  be  nearly  expended  during  the  present  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1869. 
Amount  estimated  as  required  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1870 $290, 395  00 

From  which  deduct  allotment  &om  appropriation  of  act  of 

July,1868 85,000  00 

205, 395  00 

Required  for  next  fiscal  year,  $205, 000. 

(See  Appendices  K  and  K 1  to  K 12,  inclusive.) 

River  channeled  or  excavators. 

The  Secretary  of  War  having  directed  the  examination  of  Colonel  W. 
H.  Koble's  river  dredging  machine,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  board 
of  engineers  then  in  session  upon  tlie  improvement  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  report  of  the  board,  which  includes  the  examipation  of  five  other 
machines  devised  for  the  same  object,  (by.  1,  C.  E.  Pierce ;  2,  Kelson 
Vandeventer;  3,  E.  B.  Bishop;  4, Colonel  S.  H.  Long;  5,  E.  P.  Ligons,) 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  K 14. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  BIVEIl. 

In  charge  of  W.  Milnor  Boberts,  United  States  civil  engineer. 

The  two  surveying  parties  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  rei>ort  as  being 
engaged  upon  the  river  continued  their  labors  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  high  water  and  cold  weather  prevented  their  further  progress. 

There  yet  remains  about  230  miles  of  the  river,  between  Louisville  and 
Cairo,  to  be  surveyed.    This  will  be  completed  during  the  present  season. 

It  was  expected  that  the  several  riprap  dams,  planned  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  low  water  navigation,  would  be  finished  before  the  close  of 
the  last  season,  but  the  almost  unprecedented  low  condition  of  the  river 
during  the  fall  prevented  the  contractors  at  some  of  the  places  from  mov- 
ing the  stone  away  from  the  quarries.  Again,  this  spring,  they  were 
delayed  by  the  high  water  stage  continuing  longer  than  usual. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  aU  of  the  unfinished  contracts  were  being 
pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  As  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  the  riprap 
dams  have  stood  very  well. 

The  engineer  in  charge  estimates  that  $164,000  wiU  be  required  at  new 
points  between  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  where  improvements  are  most 
urgently  needed.  In  some  parts  of  this  distance  communication  between 
different  points  is  confined  altogether  to  the  river,  even  in  the  worst 
periods  of  its  navigation,  so  that  the  addition  of  a  foot  or  more  to  the 
deptii  of  the  river  would  afford  the  means  of  using  better  boats  for  the 
transportation  of  freight,  passengers,  and  mails  throughout  the  year. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  river  has 
proved  successful.  During  the  past  season,  those  snags  and  wrecks 
which  were  most  dangerous  to  navigation  were  removed  for  a  distance 
of  aJ)out  325  miles.    The  boulder  rocks  in  the  left  channel  of  Brunot's 
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island  have  been  removed.  Double  crane  boats  and  crews  were  attached 
to  exich  steamer  during  the  present  season,  and  although  the  operations 
of  removing  obstructions  were  begun  later  than  last  year,  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  this  additional  force  and  a  favorable  season,  all  the  wrecks, 
trees,  and  snags  known  to  be  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
will  be  removed  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  estimate  of  the  engineer  in  charge  for  continuing  these  improve- 
ments during  the  next  fiscal  year  is $500,000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year $500,000  00 

(See  Appendix  L.) 

SURVET  OP  THE  POTOMAC  BrVEB. 

A  survey  of  the  Potomac  river,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Msgor  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General  N. 
Michler,  corps  of  engineers,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  act  of 
March  2, 1807^  and  a  report  thereon  submitted. 

In  order  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  causeway  of  tbe 
Long  bridge  should  be  removed,  on  account  of  its  injurious  efiTect  upon 
the  Washington  channel ;  and  it  shocdd,  for  the  present,  be  replaced  by 
a  roadway  upon  piles,  as  the  least  expensive  structure,  until  the  expected 
advantage  of  such  removal  is  fully  proved.  The  bar  in  the  Virginia 
channel  should  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a  width  of  200  feet, 
and  the  Washington  channel  should  be  deepened  to  the  same  depth, 
wherever  needed,  between  the  bridge  and  tilie  mouth  of  the  Eastern 
Branch. 

General  Michler's  recommendation  of  a  new  cut  between  Easby'a 
wharf  and  the  Maryland  draw  of  the  Long  bridge  is  deemed  essential, 
with  some  modifications  in  its  size  and  curvature,  to  restoring,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  former  navigable  condition  of  the  river.  It  shoiSd  be  wider, 
and  at  first  need  not  be  dredged  to  the  fall  depth  he  recommends.  A 
depth  of  eight  feet  at  low  water  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  work. 

The  obstructions  in  the  vicinity  of  Easby's  Point  should  be  removed, 
but  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  construct  a  breakwater  or  deflector 
across  the  Virginia  channel,  as  recommended  by  General  Michler.  The 
effects  of  the  dredging  should  be  tested  before  any  dikes  are  resorted  to. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  is  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  removal  of  the  causeway  of  the  Long  bridge, 

and  to  replace  the  same  by  a  bridge  upon  piles $25, 000  00 

2.  For  dredging  the  Virginia  and  Washington  channels 8, 000  00 

3.  For  dredging  a  channel  8  feet  deep  and  from  250  to  300  feet 
wide,  between  Easby's  Point  and  the  eastern  draw  of  the 

Long  bridge,  say  about  300,000  cubic  yards 105,000  00 

138,000  00 
(See  Appendix  V  4.)  ===== 

DCPBOVEMENT  OF  THE  PATAPSCO,  BELOW  POBT  M'HENBY,  AND  OF 
THE  SUSQITEHANNA,  BELOW  HAVBE  BE  GBAGE. 

Officers  in  charge  Brevet  Major  (Jenerdl  J.  O.  Parke,  msgor  corps  of 
engineers,  from  September^  1867,  to  June,  1868,  and  from  that  date  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  colonel  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Patapsco  rivery  below  Fort  McHenry^  Maryland. 

The  general  result  of  the  last  year's  operations  has  been  the  excavation 
of  a  channel  from  the  Brewerton  channel  southward  past  the  Belvidere 
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shoal,  having  a  general  available  width  of  500  feet,  at  low  water,  for  a 
length  of  Ave  mUes. 

The  resolt  of  this  season's  operations  encourages  the  belief  that  this 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  dredged  channel,  proposed  by  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Graighill,  m^or  corps  of  engineers,  will  prove  a  saving  of 
distance  and  effect  a  permanent  increase  of  depth. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $65, 793  27 

Amount  since  received 16, 223  89 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 71, 017  16 

Amount  allotted  from  the  general  appropriation 17, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year 108, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  M.) 

2.  Improvement  of  (he  Susquehanna  river ^  behw  ffavre  de  Chrace. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  for  all  the  labor  and  material  required  to  complete  this  improvement 
so  £Mr  as  the  present  appropriation  will  admit. 

The  three  cribs  for  the  deflector  were  commenced  in  September,  1867, 
but  owing  to  the  delay  in  procuring  long  piles,  they  were  not  completed  in 
time  to  admit  of  being  entirely  filled  with  stone.  In  consequence,  two 
of  them  were  so  much  injured  by  ice  during  the  winter  as  to  necessitate 
their  reconstruction  this  spring.  The  construction  of  the  rafts  has 
progressed  so  far  that  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  be  put  in  place.  The 
engineer  in  charge  anticipated  that  this  improvement  would  be  in  work- 
ing order  by  November  1  of  this  year. 

It  was  found  essential  to  remove,  during  the  past  season,  some  accu- 
mulations of  sand  formed  by  ice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dredged  channel. 
About  30,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed  by  contract,  giving 
a  depth  of  eight  feet  at  low  water  through  the  shoal,  about  two  mUes 
long.  The  effect  of  the  deflector  since  its  completion  has  established  the 
sufficiency  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  depth  of  water  in  the  old  chan- 
neL  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  officer  in  charge  deems  it  desirable  that 
the  temporary  structure  should  be  made  permanent,  the  cost  of  which  he 
estimates  at  $60,000.  The  amount  required  is  reconunended  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 $26^400  00 

Amount  expended  to  June  30, 1868 22^899  05 

Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year 50^000  00 

(See  Appendix  M.) 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DELAWARE  BBEAEWATEB  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  HARBORS  OF  MARCUS  HOOK  AND  CHESTER ;  SURVEY  OP  REEDY 
ISLAND  AND  LISTON'S  TREE  POINT,  DELAWARE  BAY  AND  RIVER, 
AND  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SITE  FOR  AN  INLET  AT  THE  HEAD  OF 
BARNEGAT  BAY. 

Officer  iji  chargCi  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  S.  Stewart,  corps  of  ragineera. 

1.  Delaware  breaiktcater. 

From  July  1  to  November  2, 1867,  inclusive,  labor  was  done  by  con- 
tract; but  the  contractor  having  failed  to  comply  with  his  agreement, 
and  it  being  deemed  impracticable,  without  great  risk  of  matmal  loss, 
to  carry  it  on  by  contract,  it  has  since  that  time  been  carried  on^by  days' 
work. 

During  the  working  year  8,100  tons  of  stone  were  received^  and  iput  in 
position,  and  1,129  tons  of  old  stone  removed  and  relaid.    Ag^p.of  210 

38  Ab 
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The  contractor  for  fumisbing  piles  has  caused  great  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  works,  by  failing  to  fulfil  his  contract,  bnt  by  Juno 
30  there  had  been  driven  in  the  Cow  Island  dike  37^258  lineal  feet  of 
pQes,  and  50,576  lineal  feet  at  the  Cedar  Hill  dike. 

2.  T%o  mrvey  of  the  river  between  Troy  and  New  BdUimore. 

Was  continued  and  nearly  completed  by  June  30,  1868,  to  determine 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tides.  Lengthened  observations  were  made  at  Troy, 
Albany,  Castleton,  Coeymans,  and  Kew  Baltimore.  Observations,  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  sounding,  were  likewise  made  between  Albany  and 
Troy  at  the  wharf  of  the  nail  works,  and  at  the  upx)er  end  of  Patroon's 
island. 

A  lin^  of  levels  was  run  firom  Troy  to  New  Baltimore,  connecting  all 
the  places  where  tidal  observations  were  made,  and  bench  marks  were 
established. 

Superficial  current  velocities  were  ascertained  during  the  course  of  the 
ebb. 

Observations  were  likewise  made  ux>on  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  ot 
testing  the  movement  of  the  material  of  the  bed. 

An  allotment  for  continuing  this  work,  from  the  general  appropriatiou, 
was  made  of  $85,000.    Amount  required  for  next  fiscal  year,  $160,000. 

(See  Appendix  O.) 

3.  East  river  J  New  TorJc  harbor 

Three  separate  projects  for  the  improvement,  with  channels  of  26  feet, 
and  24  feet  in  depth  at  mean  low  water,  were  submitted  by  General 
Kewton,  corps  of  engineers. 

The  first  includes  the  removal  of  all  the  rocks  enumerated,  the  con- 
struction of  sea  walls,  improvement  of  the  middle  channel,  and  theremoval 
of  Kegro  Head. 

The  second  includes  the  cost  of  removing  that  part  of  middle  red 
known  as  Negro  Head,  Hen  and  Chickens,  Flood  Bock,  and  Gridiron, 
thus  throwing  the  eastern  and  middle  channels  into  one. 

The  third  includes  the  removal  of  the  smaller  rocks  and  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  sea  walls,  but  makes  no  provision  for  improving  the  middle 
channel,  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  middle  reef. 

The  last  project,  involving  the  least  expenditure  of  money,  and  greatly 
ameliorating  the  aanger  to  navigation,  essentially  recommended  in  1856 
by  the  advisory  council  to  the  commissioners,  relative  to  the  encroacli- 
ments  and  preservation  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  me  as  the  best  to  be  undertaken  at  present. 

The  advisory  council  referred  to  consisted  of  General  Totten,  Chief  of 
Engineers  United  States  army,  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  Commander  (now  Admiral)  Charles  Henry 
Davis,  United  States  navy. 

The  estimate  for  the  project  at  Hell  Gate,  giving  a  chan- 
nel of  26  feet  at  mean  low  water,  is $2,877,000  00 

General  Kewton's  estimate  for  removal  of  Diamond  and 
other  reefs  in  East  river,  New  York  harbor,  to  24  feet 
depth  is .' :.        463,145  00 

Total 3,340,145  00 
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There  has  been  allotted,  of  the  general  appropriation  for  repairs,  pre- 
servation, «&c.,  to  the  improvement  of  the  East  river,  $85,000. 
Theamoout  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $415,000. 
(See  Apjiendices  O  1  to  O  6,  inclusive.) 

IMPBOTEJIIENT  OF  PROVIDBNCE  AND  PAWTUOKET  RIVEBS,  RHODE 
ISLAND,  THAMES  RIVER,  CONNECTICUT ;  REMOVAL.  OF  MIDDLE  ROCK, 
NEVIT  HAVEN  HARBOR,  AND  WESTPORT  HARBOR,  CONNECTICUT ;  SUR- 
VEYS AT  BLOCK  ISLAND,  RHODE  ISLAND,  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  AND 
BRIDGEPORT  HARBOR,  CONNECTICUT. 

OflBcer  in  charge.  Major  and  Brevet  Colonel  D.  0.  Houston,  corps  of 
engineers  United  otates  army. 

1.  Improvement  of  Westport  harbor^  Connecticut 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  work,  $2,500,  being  entirely 
inadequate,  no  work  has  thus  far  been  accomplished* 
The  sum  of  $10,000  was  asked  for  last  year. 
(See  Appendix  P.) 

2.  Bemoval  of  Middle  Bocky  New  S<wen  harbor j  Connecticut. 

The  work  of  removing  this  rock  was  suspended  in  September  last, 
owing  to  the  appropriation  being  nearly  exhausted. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  rock  was  increased  fix)m  nine  feet,  at  low 
water,  to  15  feet. 

The  plan  adopted,  viz :  by  drilling  holes  in  the  rock  and  exploding 
cartridges  of  powder  in  them  by  means  of  a  battery,  was  very  successful. 

Total  amount  expended $5,686  69 

Amount  avaihible  June  30, 1868 250  dQ 

To  secure  a  depth  on  this  rock  of  17  feet,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, will  require $10,000  00 

To  remove  southwest  ledge,  near  Middle  rock,  on  which  is  now 
6i  feet  at  low  water 30,000  00 

To  remove  to  the  same  depth  two  rocks  between  these  two. .  25,000  00 

Total  required  for  "  removing  rocks  in  ISTew  Haven  harbor" . .   65,000  00 

(See  Appendices  P  and  P  1.) 

3.  Survey  of  Connecticut  river  from  Hartford  to  its  mouth, 

A  survey  of  this  river  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  was  made  last 
season. 

There  is  a  number  of  bars  on  this  river  between  Hartford  and  Mid- 
dleton,  which  are  serious  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  season  of  low 
water.    The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  also  an  obstruction. 

From  the  character  of  the  river,  which  passes  through  an  alluvial 
re^on,  no  permanent  structures  are  recommended  for  its  improvement. 
Some  yeiirs  ago  piers  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the 
channel,  but  at  present  these  piers  are  either  obstructions  in  the  river 
or  are  covered  up  by  deposits. 

The  plan  recommended  is  to  deepen  the  water  on  the  bars  by  dredging 
or  scraping.    It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $70,000  will  suffice  to  give 
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tlie  depth  required,  i.  e.,  8  feet  at  lowest  water  on  record,  and  that  the 
sum  of  $10,000  expended  annually  will  suffice  to  maintain  this  depth. 
(See  Appendices  P  to  P  3  to  P  6.) 

4.  Improvement  of  Thames  river j  Connecticut, 

The  work  on  this  river  has  consisted  in  deepening  the  chann^  below 
the  city  of  Norwich  to  obtain  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  high  water. 

The  total  amount  of  material  excavated  up  to  June  30,  1868,  was 
67,201  cubic  yards,  mostly  sand  and  gravel.  The  work  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  a  view  to  immediate  benefit  to  navigation  by  first  deepening 
and  straightening  the  channel  at  the  most  difiicult  points,  and  thus  far 
has  given  satisfaction  to  navigators.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  channel 
100  feet  in  width,  of  the  depth  above  mentioned.  Immediately  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Shetucket  river  at  its  junction  with  the  Quinnebaugh, 
the  channel  has  been  widened  to  200  feet,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  ice  which  accumulates  here  in  large  quantities. 

Total  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868  -   $33,139  35 
Amount  available  June  30,  1868 47,918  40 

No  further  appropriation  required. 
(See  Appendices  P  and  P  2.) 

5.  Improvement  of  Providence  river ,  Rhode  Island^  at  the  "  Crook? 

The  work*  during  the  year  in  this  river  consisted  in  dredging  the  chan- 
nel at  the  "Crook.^  Total  amount  of  material  excavated  1,781,500.6 
cubic  feet. 

Total  amount  of  disbursements  under  this  appropriation,  $25,000, 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  appfopriation.  The  engineer  in  Charge 
reports  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  per  annum  could  be  advantageously 
applied  in  dredging  the  channel  of  this  river  below  the  Fox  Point  whar£ 

Eequired  for  next  fiscal  year,  $10,000. 

(See  Appendix  P.) 

6.  Improvement  of  Pawtucket  river ^  Rhode  Island, 

The  work  during  the  year  on  this  river  consisted  in  dredging  the  chan- 
nel, to  obtain  six  feet  depth,  at  low  water,  up  to  the  city  of  Pawtucket 

The  amount  appropriated,  $17,000,  was  found  insufficient  to  complete 
the  work,  for  which  the  officer  in  charge  estimates  that  an  additional 
sum  of  $8,000  will  be  necessary. 

This  amount  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(See  Appendix  P.) 

7.  Survey  at  Block  island^  Rhode  Island. 

A  survey  of  the  vicinity  of  this  island  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater  to  form  an  aitificial  harbor  was  made  last  season. 

A  project  for  a  breakwater,  both  for  local  and  general  use,  has  been 
submitted.    The  estimated  cost  is  $1,500,000. 

(See  Appendices  P  7  and  P  8.) 

8.  Survey  of  Bridgeport  harbor j  Connecticut 

A  few  soundings  were  made  in  this  harbor  last  season  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  change,  if  any,  has  occurred  since  the  survey  of 
18GG.  No  material  changes  were  discovered.  It  has  been  apprehended 
tliat  this  harbor  would  be  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  brought  in  by 
the  flood  tides;  and  a  resui^vey  is  now  in  progiess  which  will  determine 
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precisely  what  changes,  if  any,  have  occurred  since  1866,  and  indicate 
the  proi>er  remedy  for  any  injury  that  the  harbor  may  have  sustained. 
(See  Appendix  P.) 

PLYMOUTH  BEACH  AND  TAUNTON  RIYEB,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Mjyor  J.  A.  Smith,  captain  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Plymouth  beach. 

No  additional  work  has  been  done  at  this  locality  during  the  year. 
An  allotment  of  the  general  appropriation  of  1864  has  been  made  to 
this  work,  of  $7,500.    Amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $8,000. 
(See  Appendix  Q.) 

2.  Taunton  river. 

For  report  and  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  see  appen- 
dixQl. 

PRESERVATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT   OF  BOSTON  HARBOR. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Major  General  J.  G.  Foster,  lieutenant  col- 
onel corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Dredging  off  the  souihwest  point  of  LovelVs  island. 

The  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  by  the  contractor,  who  has 
removed  92,899  cubic  yards,  widening  the  channel  at  this  point  to  820 
feet  at  low  water,  with  an  average  depth  over  the  dredged  area  of  13 
feet  at  low  water. 

A  larger  and  more  powerftil  dredging  machine  is  being  built,  and  is 
nearly  completed,  intended  to  excavate  over  the  dredged  area  to  a  depth 
of  23  feet  at  low  water. 

(See  Appendices  E,  E  1  to  R  5,  inclusive.) 

2.  Dredging  channel  across  the  Upper  Middle  bar. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  first  contractor  to  enter  upon  the  work,  it 
had  not  been  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  now  in 
progress. 

(See  Appendices  E,  S  1  to  E  5,  inclusive.) 

3.  Blasting  and  removing  Tower  and  Corwin  rocks. 

This  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  and  has  resulted  in  the 
entire  removal  of  Tower  Eock  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
CJorwiu  Eock  has  been  blasted  down  to  a  depth  of  21i  feet  at  mean  low 
water.  It  is  intended  to  remove  Corwin  Eock  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  at 
moan  low  water,  and  also  to  blast  ofl:*  and  remove  to  the  same  depth  an 
adjoining  ridge  of  rock. 

(Sei^  Appendices  E,  E  1  to  E  6,  inclusive.) 

4.  Sea  wall  at  Point  Allerton. 

As  no  funds  were  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  this  wall, 
an  appropriation  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  pui'chasing  the  narrow  strip  of  land  at  the  high-wat-er 
line,  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  with  the  shoals  in  front  and 
slopes  in  rear,  to  be  transferred  to  tlic  United  States  in  fee  simple.    As 
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Boon  as  the  question  of  title  is  settled  the  purchase  and  transfer  to  the 
United  States  may  be  made  and  the  work  commenced. 
(See  Appendices  K,  B 1  tx)  B  5,  inclusive.) 

# 
G^  Sea  wall  far  preservation  of  OaUop^s  island* 

The  city  of  Boston,  which  owns  this  island,  has  given  to  the  United 
States  ^e  strip  of  land  upon  which  to  build  this  wall  with  the  shoals  in 
front  and  slope  in  rear,  together  with  the  use  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  land  for  temporary  buildings,  wharf,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, of  the  wall.  All  the  preparations  for  the  commencement  and  rapid 
prosecution  of  the  work  having  been  completed,  the  work  is  now  under 
construction. 

(See  Appendices  B,  B 1  to  B  5,  inclusive.) 

6.  Sea  wall  for  the  preservation  of  the  north  head  of  Long  island. 

The  work  has  not  been  commenced;  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  title  to  the  United  States  of  the  site  for  this  work,  and  for  the  mili- 
tary defences  to  be  erected  on  Long  Island,  nortii  head.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature*  of  the  Commonwealtn, 
pro\ading  for  the  determination  by  the  county  court  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  the  owners,  and  for  the  vesting  of  the  requisite  title  in  the  United 
Stiites  upon  deposit  of  said  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the  court 

(See  Appendices  B,  B  1  to  B  5,  inclusive.) 

Estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  continuing  the  preservation  and 

improvement  of  Boston  harbor. 

For  Corwin  Bock $24,000  00 

Dredging  Great  Brewster  ahd  Lovell's  Island  spits 100,000  00 

Dredging  Upper  Middle  bar 50,000  00 

Preservation  of  north  head  of  Long  island 75,000  0<> 

Preservation  of  Gallop's  island 54,000  00 

Preservation  of  Point  Allerton 21,000  00 

Total 324,000  00 

Less  amount  of  allotment  assigned  to  these  works 33,000  00 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  flscal  year    201,000  00 


PROPOSED  BBIDQE  FBOM  BOSTON  TO  EAST  BOSTON. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  between  Boston  ana  East  Boston. 

The  report  of  Brevet  Major  General  Foster,  in  charge  of  the  improve- 
ment of  Boston  harbor,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  will  be  foond 
in  Appendix  B  7. 

PBESEBVATION  OF  PEOVINCBTOWN'  HABBOE,  CAPE  COD,  MASS. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Major  General  H.  W.  Benham,  colonel  corps 
of  engineers,  to  June  22, 1868;  since  that  date  Brevet  Major  General  J. 
G.  Foster,  lieutenant-colonel  corps  of  engineers,  having  temporarily 
iinder  his  orders  Brevet  M^jor  George  Burroughs,  captain  corps  of  engi- 
neers. 
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Preservation  of  Provincetown  harhor» 

At  Long  Point  the  aproning  of  stone  near  the  light-honse  has  been 
extended  to  the  eastward  during  the  summer^  several  hundred  tons  of 
stone  have  been  thus  deposited  with  favorable  results,  as  they  maintain 
their  position  and  afford  an  efficient  protection  to  the  beach. 

At  Beach  Point  preparations  are  being  made  to  repair  the  injuries 
done  to  that  narrow  strip  of  beach  by  a  storm  in  April  of  this  year. 
Plans  of  a  brush  bulkhead  and  jettees  for  this  purpose  have  been  pre- 
pared and  work  has  been  commenced  upon  them. 

As  there  were  grounds  for  apprehending  that  during  some  great  storm 
the  sea  might  make  a  breach  tlurough  the  sand  ridge  on  the  outer  or  sea 
beach  into  East  harbor,  the  engineer  in  charge  is  constructing  a  dike 
across  the  salt  meadows  and  East  Harbor  creek,  at  a  narrow  point  called 
the  "  wading  place,''  opposite  High  Head. 

Observations  for  determining  the  currents  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  changes  in  Provincetown  harbor  are  now  being  made  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Captain  Gleorge  Burroughs,  brevet  m^jor  United 
States  army. 

(See  Appendices  B,  B  S,  B  S  1  and  B  S  2.) 

SEA  WALLS  AT  GREAT  BREWSTER,  BEER,  AND  LOTBLL'S  ISLAia)S, 

BOSTON  HARBOR. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  M^jor  Grcneral  H.  W.  Benham,  colonel  corps 
of  engineers. 

1.  Deer  and  LovelPs  islands. 

On  Deer  island  a  contract  was  entered  into  in  April  last  for  rebuild- 
ing the  North  Head  wall.  The  entire  work  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been 
the  reconstruction  of  about  200  lineal  feet  of  wall  on  the  middle  head, 
about  420  liue^  feet  on  the  south  head,  and  about  206  lineal  feet  on  the 
north  head;  or  in  aU  826  lineal  feet  during  the  year. 

On  LovelPs  island  the  greater  portion  of  the  cut  stone  and  a  part  of 
the  jetty  stone  for  this  wall  have  been  delivered  and  distributed  along 
the  site  of  the  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  operations  were  about  to  commenc** 
under  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  wall. 

Amount  on  hand  for  both  works,  July  1, 1867 $84, 629  30 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30, 1868 . .       32, 029  05 

(See  Appendix  S.) 

2.  Great  Brewster. 

At  the  date  of  last  report  the  wall  for  the  protection  of  the  south  head 
of  this  island  had  been  completed,  and  on  the  east  or  north  exposed  face 
of  the  north  bluff  the  main  wall  was  about  finished  except  paving  in  rear. 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  of  1867  the  main  wall  of  the  north  head, 
vdth  its  coping,  was  completed  as  far  as  intended  in  the  original  design  j 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  bluffs  or  slopes  of  the  shore  show  signs  of  recent 
abrasion  by  the  sea. 

The  extent  of  wall  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year  is  660  lineal  feet. 

The  work  still  to  be  done  comprises  fiUing  the  unbacked  portion  of  the 
wall  with  earth,  setting  heavy  paving  on  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the 
east  faces,  and  protecting  the  gap  between  the  north  and  west  walls. 

The  officer  in  charge  renews  his  recommendation  of  last  year,  that 
the  two  main  walls  be  connected,  to  prevent  the  continual  wearing  action 
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of  the  sea  upon  the  beach  between  them.    For  which  he  deems  $25,000 
will  be  sufficient,  if  done  by  hired  labor. 

Amount  on  hand  July  1, 1867 , $41, 161  25 

Amount  expended  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. .       40, 343  75 

The  sum  of  $10,000  of  the  allotment  to  Boston  harbor  was  assigned 
to  this  work,  which,  deducted  from  the  estimate,  leaves  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  next  fiscal  year  $10,000. 

(See  Appendix  S.) 

mPEOVEMENT  AND  SXJBVEY  OP  EIVERS  AND  HAEBOES  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  MAINE. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  Thorn,  lieutenant 
colonel  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  8aco  river. 

This  work  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  the  month 
of  the  river,  the  removal  of  sunken  rocks,  and  the  rebuilding  of  some 
of  the  most  important  piers  in  the  river.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  lineal  feet  of  the  breakwater  have  been  partially  built,  and  car- 
ried up  to  a  general  level  of  ten  feet  above  mean  low  water,  or  one  foot 
above  mean  high  water.  One  large  sunken  rock  has  been  removed  from 
the  channel  of  the  river  opposite  to  Little  island. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  breakwater,  with  its  proposed  extension, 

together  with  the  other  improvements  in  the  river $320, 000  00 

Total  amount  appropriated  in  1866  and  1867 80, 000  00 

Amount  still  required  for  the  completion  of  the  improvement,   240, 000  00 
Of  which  there  can  be  profitably  exi>ended  during  the  next 
fiscal  year 75, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  T.) 

2.  Extension  of  breakwater  in  Portland  harbor ^  Maine* 

Operations  during  the  past  year  have  been  confined  to  capping  the 
present  breakwater,  of  which  538  lineal  feet  have  been  built,  nearly 
completing  it.  The  project  for  its  extension  has  not  been  decided  on,  it 
having  been  found  advisable,  before  doing  so,  to  make  a  resurvey  of  the 
harbor,  as  well  as  careful  tidal  and  current  observations,  which  have 
been  completed. 

Under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  a  part  of  the  appropriation  is  to 
be  applied  to  improving  the  harbor  by  dredging  and  otherwise. 

The  amount  appropriated  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
the  breakwater^  and  other  improvements  called  for. 

(See  Appendices  T  1  and  T  5,  inclusive.) 

3.  Improvement  of  Kennebec  river,  between  ShepharcPs  Point  and  Augusta^ 

Maine. 

This  work  consists  of  straightening  and  deepening  the  channel  of  the 
river,  by  dredging  through  several  shoals.  The  width  of  the  channel, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  General  Thom,  was  75  feet  at  bottom, 
with  sides  having  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one  foot  rise,  and  a  depth  of 
seven  feet  up  to  Hallo  well,  and  six  feet  thence  to  Augusta,  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  the  water.  This  width,  however,  G<5neral  Thom  finds  to  be 
insufficient,  jind  reconmiends  that  it  be  increased  to  100  feet  at  bottom. 
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A  contract  for  the  work  to  the  extent  of  100,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging 
was  made,  and  it  is  probable  will  be  completed  during  the  present  season, 

Amount  required  to  open  a  channel  100  feet  wide,  from  Gardi 
ner  to  Shepard^s  Point,  (see  survey  of  Kennebec  river, 
and  to  increase  the  width  of  the  channel  thence  to  Au 
gusta,  (in  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated). .  $30, 000  00 
(See  Appendices  T  6  and  T  7.) 

4.  Improvement  of  (he  navigation  of  St.  Croix  river ^  above  the  ^^Ledge,^ 

For  this  improvement  it  will  be  necessary  to  deepen  its  channel  by  the 
removal  of  slabs,  edgings,  and  saw-dust,  which  for  30  years  and  more 
have  been  accumulating  in  large  quantities  in  the  river. 

The  act  making  an  appropriation  for  this  improvement  requires  the 
co-operation  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  so  that  operations  have  not  been  commenced. 

Amount  appropriated  for  this  work $15, 000  00 

Additional  amount  required  for  its  completion 35, 000  00 

It  being  understood  that  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  will  contribute 
an  equal  amount  for  this  purpose. 
(See  Appendix  T  8.) 

6.  Survey  of  Kennebec  river  j  above  Gardiner ^  Maine. 

This  survey  has  been  completed,  and  estimates  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  by  dredging  a  channel  100  feet  wide  at  bottom. 
Sec  improvement  of  Kennebec  river  for  estimate. 

(See  Appendix  T  9.) 

6.  Survey  of  Penobscot  river ^  above  Rampden^  Maine. 

This  survey  has  been  completed.  Very  extensive  accurate  soundings 
and  borings  made  in  the  river  show  that  from  Crosby's  narrows  up  to 
Bangor,  a  distance  of  some  three  and  a  half  miles,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  seriously  obstructed  with  slabs,  edgings,  and  sawdust  to  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet,  and  in  some  localities  more  than  18  feet ;  and  that  the 
harbor  of  Bangor  is  also  obstructed  with  several  large  sunken  rocks. 
To  restore  the  channel  to  the  original  river-bed  would  require  an  exca- 
vation of  more  than  6,000,000  cubic  yards  of  its  accumulations.  But  a 
i)assable  channel  could  be  made  at  a  cost  estimated  at  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000,  according  to  \i%  width  and  depth. 

(See  Appendix  T  10  to  T  13,  inclusive.) 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  ON  THE  PAGIFIO  OOAST. 

Officer  in  charge.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  S.  Williamson,  major 
corps  of  engineers,  who  has  under  his  prders  First  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Heuer,  corps  of  engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  Willamette  river ^  helow  the  city  of  Portland^  Oregon. 

The  ox)erations  on  this  river  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  con- 
fined to  dredging  on  Swan  Island  bar,  and  removing  snags  at  that  point 
as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  dredging  machines  loaned  by 
the  city  of  Portland,  the  work  was  not  commenced  until  September  10, 
1867.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  November,  when  the  work  was 
stopped  by  high  water,  18,184  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed,  at 
a  cost  of  $10,484  48,  being  an  average  of  57.6  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
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By  this  excavation  a  channel  was  made  100  feet  wide,  900  feet  long, 
and  15  feet  deep  at  extreme  low  water.  Hie  average  depth  of  the  exca- 
tion  was  4.18  feet.  Work  was  resumed  on  the  20th  February,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  11th  April,  during  which  time  331  lineal  feet  of  channel 
of  the  same  width  and  depth  was  excavated,  by  the  removal  of  7,320 
cubic  yards  of  material,  at  an  average  depth  of  5.9  feet,  costing 
$4J]07  19,  being  an  average  of  62. 9  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Seventeen  feet  can  be  carried  at  the  lowest  stage  in  the  Columbia 
river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  and  19  at  the  highest,  hence 
the  officer  in  charge  recommends  that  the  channel  of  the  Willamette  at 
Swan  Island  bar  be  deepened  to  18  feet,  as  originally  intended.  To 
dredge  a  channel  of  that  depth  would  require  the  removal  of  about 
50,000  additional  cubic  yards  of  material,  at  a  cost  of  $31,200.  A  smrey 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  be  necessary  before  the  extent  of  the  exca- 
vation required  at  that  point  can  be  ascertained. 

It  appeared  from  a  siurvey  made  after  the  November  rise  that  the  win- 
ter freshet  caused  no  material  change  or  fLUing  up  of  the  channel. 

Amount  on  hand  available  July  1, 1867 $29,000  (K) 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year 25, 284  49 

Amount  allotted  from  general  appropriation  of  1868 21, 000  00 

Eequired  for  next  fiscal  year 15, 000  00 

(See  Appendices  XJ,  U  1,  and  U  2.) 

2.  Removal  of  Blossom  and  Rincon  rocks  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 

Minute  survejrs  were  made  of  these  rocks  by  the  Coast  Survey  some 
years  ago,  and  m  the  summer  of  1866  the  board  of  underwriters,  with 
others  interested,  caused  some  experiments  to  be  made  on  Kincon  rock 
to  test  the  practicability  of  removing  it  by  blasting,  the  result  of  which 
was  an  estimate  that  its  removal  would  cost  about  $65,000. 

Blossom  rock  is  in  a  much  more  exposed  situation.  Lieutenant  W.H. 
Hcuer,  corps  of  engineers,  experimented  upon  this  rock  in  the  winter  of 
1807  by  removing,  by  blasting,  some  69  cubic  yai'ds  of  stone,  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  x>robab]e  cost  of  such  work. 

From  his  results  it  is  estimated  that  $60,000  will  probably  be  required 
for  its  entire  removal.  An  allotment  of  $50,000  has  been  made  from  the 
appropriation  of  July  last  for  this  object. 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $10,000- 

(See  Appendix  U  3.) 

3.  San  Diego  harbor ^  California. 

A  ^special  report  was  made  June  22,  1868,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate,  dated  June  5, 1868.    The  report  is  herewith  submitted. 

(See  Appendix  U  4.) 

SUBVEYS  AlO)  EXA3IINATI0NS  ON  THE  PACIFIO  COAST. 

Survey  of  the  Upper  Columbia  river j  Oregon. 

The  object  of  this  survey  is  to  ascertain  the  size  and  position  of  sunken 
rocks  in  the  several  rapids  of  the  river,  with  the  view  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  their  removal. 

Between  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  and  the  mouth  of  Snake  river 
there  are  six  rapids,  from  which  rocks  should  be  removed  to  secure  «'v 
depth  of  seven  feet  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water. 

F<mr  of  these  rapids  have  been  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year,  from 
which  it  is  found  that  4,726  cubic  yards  of  rock  must  be  removed  by 
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bliMStin^.  Upon  the  remainiiig  two  rapids,  not  yet  siu|f  eyed,  it  is  tboaght 
that  about  650  cubic  yards  of  rock  must  be  removed. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  trials  ui>on  some  of  these  rocks  to  obtain  data 
for  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  blasting.  From  the  best 
information  now  in  his  possession,  the  officer  in  charge  estimates  it  at 
about  $28  per  cubic  yard,  making  at  that  rate  the  whole  cost  $132,328/ 

(Se^  Appendix  U  2.) 

Point  8aly  CaHfomia. 

The  report  upon  the  survey  for  an  artifical  harbor  at  this  locality  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  17  5. 

SUBVXYS  AND  EXAMINATIONS  WITH  THE  VIEW  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

The  following  estimates  af  appropriation  are  submitted,  showing  the 
amount  required  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  surveys  and  exam- 
inations of  localities,  the  improvement  of  which  has  been,  heretofore, 
or  that  may  be  hereafter,  authorized. 

For  the  Atlantic  coast $30,000  00 

For  the  Pacific  coast 25,000  00 

For  the  western  and  northwestern  rivers 125,000  00 

PUBLIC  BUILDINOS,  GROUNDS,  AND  WORKS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA, AND  WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT. 

Officer  in  charge,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  N.  Michler,  major  C/Orps 
of  engineers,  , 

For  the  condition  of  the  public  works  within  the  District,  and  sug- 
gestions for  such  further  improvement  as  appears  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  proper  arrangement 
of  tiie  public  grounds,  see  report  in  detail. 

(Appendices  V  and  V  2.) 

Bequired  for  next  fiscal  year,  $526,000. 

■ 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  of  last  year  are  renewed. 

WMhington  aqueduct. 

A  report  in  detail  upon  the  work  done  during  the  year,  and  upon  the 
condition  of  the  finished  portions,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Y  1. 

The  engineer  in  charge  recommends  an  appropriation  for  the  rent  and 
purchase  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  aqueduct,  to  which  the  United 
States  have  no  title  j  and  gives  estimates  in  detail  for  the  entire  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  amounting  to  $685,333,  which  is  required  for  next 
fiscal  year. 

SUBVBY  OP  THE  NOETHEEN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  LAKES. 

Officer  in  charge.  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
W.  P.  Eaynolds,  corps  of  engineers,  assisted  by  Captain  and  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  U.  Farquhar,  and  Lieutenants  J.  F.  Gregory, 
B.  D.  Green,  B.  H.  Buflher,  J.  C.  Mallery,  J.  B.  Griffith,  W.  B.  Rodgers, 
and  L.  M.  Haupt,  corps  of  engineers:  and  principal  assistants  D.  F. 
Henry,  O.  N.  Chaffee,  J.  R.  Mayer,  and  H.  GiUman. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  three  steamers,  five  shore  parties,  and 
one  astronomical  party,  divided  into  three  sections,  were  engaged  on 
Lake  Superior  in  connecting  previous  surveys  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
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river  and  Marque^ ;  in  making  the  topographical  and  hydrographical 
survey  of  Isle  Royale;  in  carrying  the  primary  triangulation  from 
Keweenaw  Point  to  the  eastward,  including  the  whole  of  Keweenaw 
bay,  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  large  triangles  connecting  the 
north  and  south  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Two  small  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  outflow  of  the 
lakes,  were  stationed  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  at  Sault  St. 
Marie  and  St.  Clair;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  were  trans- 
ferred, the  one  to  Fort  Niagara,  the  other  to  Ogdensburg. 

The  summer's  field  work  was  plotted  during  the  winter,  and  com- 
prised 24  sheets  of  antiquarian,  embracing  3,381  square  inches  of  topo- 
graphy and  4,086  squai'e  inches  of  hydrography. 

The  new  base  line  near  Portage  City,  five  miles  long,  was  measured. 

During  the  year  6,854 charts  of  the  lake  survey  were  distributed., 

Two  detail  cliarts — one  of  the  south  end  of  Green  bay,  on  a  scale  of 
one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  and  the  other  of  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  including  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and  Green 
bay,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  four  hundred  thousand — are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver. 

A  i)reliminary  chart  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  from  Grand 
island  to  Ontonagon  was  engraved  on  stone  at  the  office  of  the  survey. 

A  chart  of  Lake  Superior  from  Grand  island  to  Ontonagon  is  now 
being  reduced  for  piXblication. 

A  preliminary  chart  of  Lake  Superior  fix)m  the  St.  Mary's  river  to 
Grand  island  is  being  reduced  on  stone. 

During  the  summer  of  1868  the  operations  of  the  survey  were  in  pro- 
gress, with  the  following  organization,  namely:  three  steamers  on  Tiake 
Sui>erior ;  five  shore  parties  on  Lake  Superior;  three  astronomical  parties, 
one  at  Ogdensburg,  one  at  Watertown,  and  one  at  Oswego,  New  York ; 
three  gauging  parties,  measuriiig  the  outflow  of  the  rivers  St-  Clair, 
Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence ;  thirteen  meteorological  observers  at  dift'er- 
ent  localities  on  the  lakes ;  two  draughtsmen  reducing  maps  for  publi- 
cation; two  assistants  in  office  and  attending  to  chait  distribution; 
three  assistants  engaged  in  reducing  meteorological  observations,  &c. 

It  is  believed  that  the  operations  of  another  season  will  complete  the 
survey  of  Lake  Sui)erior,  there  now  remaining  to  be  surveyed  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Bayfield  and  La  Pointe,  comprising  about  80  miles  of 
the  south  shore  and  the  Apostle  islands,  together  with  the  primary  tri- 
angulation of  the  lake. 

The  amount  available  during  the  present  year,  which  will 
be  exhausted  by  June  30^  1869,  is  the  partial  appropria- 
ation  of  March  2, 1867,  withheld  but  re-appropriated,  of. .     $75, 000  00 

And  the  amount  appropriated  July  25, 1868 75, 000  00 

Total  appropriated 150, 000  00 

The  amount  required  for  continuing  the  survey  during  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1870,  is $165, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W.) 

BEGONNAISSANOES  AND  EXTLOBATIONS. 

1.  Military  division  of  the  Pacific. 

The  officer  on  duty  in  this  division.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  R  S. 
Williamson,  m^jor  of  engineers,  reports  that  two  assistants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  who  accompanied  the  party  sent*out  by 
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the  state  geologist  of  California,  by  which  means  mu^h  additional  infor- 
mation has  been  collected,  which  has  enableil  him  to  prepare  a  map  of 
a  large  portion  of  that  State,  which  is  now  on  the  records  of  the  head- 
quarters, and  is  used  for  perfecting  that  x)ortian  of  the  general  map  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

•  Colonel  Williamson  has  also  been  for  many  years  occupied  with  obser- 
vations and  investigations  with  a  view  to  improAing  the  methods  of 
nieasming  heights  with  the  barometer.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations has  been  lately  published^  for  the  use  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. 
(See  Appendix  U.) 

2.  Colorado  of  the  West 

The  resumption  of  the  explorations  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
beginning  at  the  locality  where  the  War  Department  exploration  ter- 
minated, a  few  miles  below  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Calh4lle,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  navigation,  being  deemed  of  much  importance.  Brevet  Ideu- 
tenant  (3olonel  Williamson  and  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mmsfield 
were  directed  to  prepare  and  submit  projects  for  the  exploration  of  the 
river,  including  its  chief  upper  tributaries.    For  their  reports 

(See  Appendices  X,  X  1,  and  X  2.) 

3.  Explorations  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  tlie  Rocky  mountains. 

The  geological  and  topographical  exploration  of  the  territory  between 
the  Eocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  including  the 
route  or  routes  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence King,  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  The  exploring  party 
examined,  during  the  summer  of  18G7,  the  first  season  in  the  field,  a  sec* 
tion  of  country  extending  from  the  120th  meridian  eastward  to  longi- 
tude 1170  .30',  and  reaching  from  latitu*  39^  30'  to  41°,  which  Mr.  King 
reports  has  been  attended  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  entire 
party  had  been  disabled  by  malaria.  The  great  flood  of  tl^  previous 
spring  left  a  large  amount  of  stagnant  water,  the  miasma  from  which 
has  been  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Mining  and  gold  mill- 
ing operations  were  in  consequence  suspended  at  the  Humboldt  sink. 
Mr.  King  reports  that  he  reached  the  field  July  27, 1807,  marked  out  the 
limits  of  the  year's  work,  which  were  completed  with  the  exception 
of  40  miles  of  the  eastern  end.  He  estimates  that  at  least  20  per 
cent,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  party  was  destroyed  by  the  prevalent 
fevers. 

In  amount  and  quality  of  work  it  fully  meets  his  exx>ectations. 

The  entire  section  has  been  covered  by  a  series  of  triangles.  Astro- 
nomical observations  were  made  at  four  stations. 

In  geology  the  work  has  been  thorough,  and  the  results  of  great  eco- 
nomical and  scientific  value.  Materials  have  been  obtained  for  describ- 
ing the  mineral  wealth  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  higher  questions  of 
orographical  dynamic^.  Two  thousand  specimens  of  this  branch  have 
been  obtained,  illustrating  every  rock  formation  in  the  section  surveyed. 

Barometrical  observations  have  been  made  at  300  stations,  and  over 
2,000  observations  made  in  the  department  of  meteorology.  The  rate  of 
evaporation  has  been  determined  at  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt  and 
Carson. 

The  winds  have  been  well  studied  and  the  results  in  this  whole  branch 
are  of  value. 

The  natiural  history  will  produce  more  novel  results  than  any  other 
branch.  • 
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During  the  Tiinter  Mr.  King  and  one  assistant  were  engaged  in  the 
examination  and  survey  of  the  Gomstock  silvei:  lode.  The  ores  collected 
in  the  Black  Bock  mining  district  were  analyzed  by  another  asaistaiit. 
The  topographical  surveys  were  plott^  by  the  assistants  in  that  branch. 
Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  mining  district^  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  investigations  will  be  of  great  value  as. 
illustrating  both  the  geological  occurrence  of  silver  and  some  points  ot 
importance  in  the  economical  bearing  of  silver  mining. 

The  field-work  was  resumed  at  an  early  period  in  the  spring,  and  the 
section  of  the  country  as  far  east  as  Salt  Lake  city  will  be  completed  by 
the  close  of  October  of  this  year^  including  all  the  mining  surveys  of 
the  Great  Basin,  and  the  silver  mines  of  South  Idaho. 

An  assistant  has  also  been  sent  forward  to  make  engineering  studies 
of  the  Colorado  mines. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  Mr.  King  the  work  of  this  season 
had  progressed  with  gratifying  success;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
entire  field-work  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of  this  season. 

4.  Military  diviHon  of  the  Missouri, 

The  officer  on  duty  in  this  division,  Brevet  Colonel  W.  E.  Merrill, 
major  of  engineers,  reports  that  he  has  been  occupied  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  maps  and  sketches  for  the  use  of  the  division,  of  the  departqaent, 
and  posts.    His  report  is  appended  hereto. 

(See  Appendix  X  3.) 

5.  Mililary  departments  of  the  Missouri^  Platte^  and  IkLkota. 

An  officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers  has  been  on  duty  during  the 
season  of  field  oj^erations  in  each  of  the  military  departments  of  the 
Missouri,  of  the  Platte,  and  of  Dakota,  subject  to  tie  orders  of  the 
department  commander.  Theii^duties  have  chiefly  been  comprised  in 
reconnaissances,  and  the  preparation  of  sketches  and  maps,  and  their 
distribution  witnin  the  commands  to  which  they  were  attached. 

'No  special  reports  have  been  received  from  these  officers  except  from 
the  officer  on  duty  in  the  department  of  the  Platte.  His  report  of  the 
last  season's  operations  is  appended  hereto. 

(See  Appendix  X  4.) 

6.  Maps  of  the  territories,  military  departments,  and  posts. 

The  re-compilation  of  the  map  of  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Pacific  ocean  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  information 
could  be  collected  and  prepared  for  engraving.  The  valuable  results  of 
the  labors  of  the  northwest  boundary  commission  were  continuously  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  and  were  used  in 
the  compilation  j  also  the  surveys  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  rivers,  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  P.  Kayuolds, 
coii)s  of  engineers,  and  information  flirnished  by  Generals  Warren  and 
Comstock,  have  been  used. 

Much  additional  information  has  lately  been  received  from  Colonel  R 
S.  Williamson,  corps  of  engineers,  which  embraces  portions  of  Califor- 
nia, Kevada,  Idaho,  and  Arizona. 

The  general  map  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  defining 
the  military  departments  and  posts,  is  kept  in  progress  with  the  fore- 
going. An  edition  is  issued  with  corrections  and  additions  from  time 
to  time^  as  the  map  is  called  for,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  military  forces 
oi^cupying  the  country. 
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MAPS  OF  CAJIPAIGNS  AND  BATTLE-PIELDS. 

The  surveys  of  tlie  fields  of  oi)eration8  during  the  war,  and  of  the 
battle-fields,  as  well  as  the  maps  of  the  surveys,  have  been  continued, 
and  they  are  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

Those  of  the  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Michler,  corp.  of  engineers, 
and  those  of  the  western  armies  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edm]tmd 
Buger,  late  of  the  volunteers.  The  general  map  illustrating  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  in  progress  at  the  date  of  the 
hist  annual  report,  has  been  finished. 

The  general  map  illustrating  the  campaigns  of  Major  General  George 
H.  Thomas  is  nearly  completed. 

(See  Appendix  X  5.) 

ESTIMATES  OP  SURVEYS  POR  KHITARY  DEPENOES. 

The  appropriation  for  surveys  for  military  defSences  is  now  nearly 
exhausted. 

For  surveys  relating  to  permanent  sea-coast  defence,  explorations, 
surveys,  and  Reconnaissances  in  the  interior,  including  that  of  the  Colo- 
rado river,  and  the  collection  of  topographical  and  other  information  of 
the  countiy  occupied  by  military  forces ;  for  the  compilation,  engraving, 
printing,  and  distribution  of  maps,  including  campaign  maps,  there  vrm 
be  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $200,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  labors  of  the  office  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  following  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  direction  of  the  four  divisions,  among  which  the 
duties  of  the  bureau  of  the  corps  of  engineers  are  distributed : 

FmsT  DIVISION.— i\)rf(/?cafioiw,  cfec.  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  D.  Kurtz, 
brevet  colonel  United  States  army.    • 

Second  division. — Battalion  and  depots^  armament^  personnel^  orders^ 
&e^  Msgor  T.  L.  Casey,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army. 

Third  division. — Marhor  and  river  improvements^  surveys^  instruments^ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  .L  C.  Woodruff,  brevet  brigadier  general  United 
States  army ;  Major  J.  G.  Parke,  brevet  m^jor  general  United  States  army. 

Fourth  division. — Property  accounts^  estimateSyfundSy&Cj  ilojor  W. 
P.  Craighill,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  United  States  army. 

On  special  duty. — Captain  W.  E.  King,  brevet  major  United  States 
army. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  of  Engineers^  Commanding. 

Major  General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War.. 


EEPOET  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AlH)  GROUNDS. 

Office  of  Public  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Woeks,' 

U.  B.  Capitol^  Washington  City,  D.  C,  September  30, 1868. 

Genebal:  The  following  report  of  the  eondition,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  of  the  several  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  works  in 
my  charge^  ana  tinder  my  supervision,  is  respectfully  submitted  for  yoiu* 
consideration. 
39  Ab 
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niXER  CHANNEL  IMPBOVEMENXS. 

By  orders  ftom  headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  No.  67,  dated  July  27, 
1867,  tbe  examination  and  surveys  of  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  were  assigned  to  me,  with  instnictions  to  report  upon  some 
system  of  improvement  in  reference  to  its  navigation.  A  detailed  report, 
with  accompanying  maps  of  the  last  survev-  and  also  of  those  made  in 
previous  years^  was  presented  on  the  30th  or  April,  and  plans  submitted 
for  accomplishing  the  object.  The  following  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  suggestions  then  made,  and  which  subsequently  met  your  approval. 
It  was  recommended  in  the  first  instance  to  dredge  out  that  x)ortion  of 
the  yirgjiiia  or  Georgetown  channel  where  the  existence  of  the  shoal  water 
demand  it,  and  also  to  the  same  extent  the  Washington  or  city  channel, 
below  the  Long  bridge,  so  as  to  obtain  a  suitable  depth  of  water  in  each  for 
such  sea-going  vessels  as  are  of  a  proper  tonnage  for  the  trade  of  the 
river.  The  present  channels  will  then  be  preserved  for  immediate  use 
in  the  event  of  no  funds  becoming  tangible  within  a  reasonable  time  for 
more  extended  and  important  improvements.  These  will  be  attended  with 
very  little  expense  and  not  much  loss  of  time.  The  removal  of  the 
causeway  of  the  Long  bridge,  a  somewhat  formidable  obstacle  to  either 
river  current  or  ocean  tide,  is  necessary,  having  proven  very  injurious 
'  to  the  Washington  channel;  it  can  be  replaced  by  either  an  arched 
bridge  or  one  on  piles  of  iron  or  wood.  The  plan  for  a  jiermanent  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  opening  by  dredging  of  a  new  channel  near  the 
Washington  shore.  A  reference  to  the  report  will  furnish  the  data  and 
reasons  lor  reaching  the  above  conclusions,  and  also  the  estimates  for 
executing  the  different  sections  of  the  work ;  the  sum  total  is  required 
for  its  entire  completion,  and  the  whole  amount  can  be  profitably 
expended  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  should  an  appropriation  be  made: 
during  the  early  part  of  the  next  session  for  that  purpose.  The  improve^ 
ment  is  located  in  the  commercial  district  of  Georgetown,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  belonging  to  the  district  amounts  to  22,455  tons.  ThA 
collector  furnishes  the  following  information : 

The  number  of  Teasels  entexed  for  tbe  last  year,  (1867,)  373;  number  of  vessels  t;1eared 
for  same  time,  205.  You  canitot  jud^  of  tbe  amount  of  business  done  in  this  dis- 
trict from  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  those  in  the  coasting  trade  are  not 
required  to  enter  or  clear  at  the  custom-house,  unless  they  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled 
spirits  on  board ;  there  are  at  least  20  vessels  arriving  here  which  do  not  enter  or  dear  for 
each  one  that  has  to  do  so. 

Besides  the  very  great  advantages  which  would  ensue  to  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  and  in  which  the  general  government  is  deeply  inter- 
ested, by  the  contemplated  improvements,  in  a  business  and  commei^cial 
point  of  view,  other  most  beneficial  results  would  be  derived  from  their 
execution.  The  low  marshy  flats  which  now  line  the  river  front  of  the 
city,  tending  so  much  to  induce  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  presenting  so  unsightly  an  appearance,  would  be  reclaimed, 
and  in  a  short  time,  it  is  to  1^  hoped,  greatly  enhance  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  public  grounds  about  the  monument  which  is  being  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Washington.  Again,  by  opening  a  cut  for  the  old 
^Tiber,  or  what  is  now  styled  a  canal,  to  pass  into  deep  water  of  the  new 
channel,  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  a  subject  which  should  receive  the  most 
careful  and  studied  attention  on  the  part  of  every  inhabitant,  would  be 
scoured  off  by  the  strong  current  of  the  river,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  flats  and  generating  pestilential  vapors  ynth  which  to  infect  the 
whole  community.  Thdse  great  advantages  will  certainly  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  of  the  corporations  of  the  two  cities,  and  of 
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every  reflecting  citizen,  and  compensate  for  the  comparatively  small 
pecuniary  expense  of  the  undertaking.  No  other  city  possessing  the  prom- 
inence of  the  capital  of  the  nation  would  long  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  and  prosecute  this  great  improvement,  both  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view 
and  for  the  advancement  of  its  commercial  interests.  Most  assuredly  the 
means  should  not  long  be  forthcoming. 

BBIDaES. 

Benning^s  bridge,  over  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  having  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  last  year,  is  in  very  exceUent  condition ; 
the  painting  of  the  railing,  with  some  slight  repair  to  the  flooring,  is  all 
that  ha«  been  required.  Tlje  Navy  Yard  bridge,  over  the  same  branch, 
is  constantly  in  want  of  repairs  to  the  flooring  of  the  roadway,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amount  of  travel  over  it.  A  new  walk  has  to  be 
laid  for  pedestrians,  and  the  causeway  approaching  it  requires  to  be  raised 
aud  re-graveled.  TFniontown,  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  bridge,  is 
constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  together  with  great  quantities 
of  produce,  pass  over  this  bridge  into  the  city  of  Washington.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  Congress  to  incorporate  the  TJniontown  aud 
Washington  City  Bailroad,  with  authority  to  construct  and  lay  down  a 
double  or  single  track  railway  through  and  along  certain  avenues  and 
streets,  and  then  across  this  same  bridge.  A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  June  20, 1868^directs  me  "  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
lower  bridge,  known  as  the  Navy  Yard  bridge,  across  the  Anacosti<i,  and 
report  a  plan  for  a  permanent  structure  across  the  same,  at  or  near  the 
present  site,  capable  of  sustaining  a  railway  track  and  cars,  with  a  foot- 
way on  each  side  of  the  caniage  track,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  same."  Surveys  for  the  site  have  been  made,  and  a  report  with  plans 
wiU  be  in  readiness  to  submit  to  you  in  time  for  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hie  Long  bridge  was  placed  in  as  good  repair  during  the  last  year 
as  the  smaa  amount  of  IJie  appropriation  would  admit,  and  has,  until 
very  recently,  been  kept  in  a  passable  state. 

The  draws,  however,  have  been  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  and 
lately  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  suspend  travel  over  the  bridge  in  order 
to  replace  the  heavy  weighty  one,  near  the  north  terminus  by  an  entirely 
new  and  lighter  plan,  and  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  south  one.  In 
addition  to  this  improvement  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  roadway  and 
footwalks,  and  the  brick  walls  and  railing  are  being  renovated  and  white- 
washed. Owing  to  the  general  worthless  construction  of  this  bridge 
annual  appropriations  will  be  required  to  preserve  it  even  in  passable  con- 
dition. Work  is,  and  will  be,  required  to  maKe  it  stand  until  a  more  sub- 
stantial, suitable,  and  architectural  structure  be  built  to  span  the  mag- 
nificent Potomac.  In  the  event  of  the  improvement  of  the  channels  of 
the  river,  the  causeway  should  certainly  be  removed.  In  my  report  upon 
this  subject  it  was  stated  ^^  that  the  bridge  question  was  so  intimately 
associated  as  to  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  discussion."  It  continued 
to  say  that  some  "  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  rei)orts  in  refer- 
ence to  bridging  the  Potomac  at  several  points  have  been  carefully 
examined,  and  the  subject  found  to  be  very  thoroughly  exhausted. 
Should  either  of  the  plans  proposed  in  reference  to  the  present  site  of 
the  Long  bridge  be  adopted,  it  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
canseway."  In  the  judgment  of  the  engineers  who  have  examined  the 
subject,  the  present  locality  of  the  bridge  does  not  possess  any  particular 
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advantage^  save  more  direct  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
Virginia  shore,  while  it  certainly  possesses  vei^^  great  disadvantageis. 
The  necessary  greater  length  of  a  permanent  bridge  at  this  point  would 
render  its  constiiiction  i^roportionately  more  expensive,  and  it  could  not 
be  well  built  without,  as  it  now  does,  seriously  interfering  with  naviga- 
tion ;  one  or  more  draws  would  certainly  be  required,  which  must  prove 
a  very  great  hmdrance  to  travel,  especialfy  that  by  railway,  as  well  as  to 
the  passage  of  vessels.  The  greater  danger  to  travellers  is  a  matter  to 
be  carefully  considered,  as  many  accidents  are  constantly  occurring  from 
carelessness  in  attending  the  draws.  The  Long  bridge  has  been  for  so 
many  years  the  means  of  intercourse  between  tiie  city  and  the  opposite 
shore,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  divert  attention  from  the  old,  well- 
beaten  track. 

The  aqueduct  bridge,  over  those  splendidly  builtpiers  constructed  some 
30  years  ago  by  Colonel  Tumbull,  is  now  being  an*anged,  in  addition  to 
canal  purposes,  for  ordinary  road  ti'avel,  by  the  company'  leasing  the 
Alexandria  canal.  It  is  to  be  oi)enod  to  the  public,  on  or  before  the 
f-lrst  of  March  of  the  coming  year.  Certain  rights  and  privileges  have 
been  granted  this  company  by  the  government  and  the  State  of  Virginia, 
By  an  act  relating  to  the  Alexandria  canal,  approved  July  27, 1868,  the 
company  is  autliorized  and  empowered  to  maintain  and  operate  said 
aqueduct,  and  to  erect,  build,  operate,  and  maintain  upon  and  over  the 
stime  piers  upon  which  the  aqueduct  now  rests,  incoiyunction  therewith, 
a  bridge  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  with  one  or  more  ways  for  the  passage 
of  persons,  animals,  and  vehicles,  and  also  with  one  or  more  tracks  for 
the  passage  of  engines  and  cars :  and  that  as  soon  as  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  army  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  said  bridge  is 
completed,  the  company  may  demand  and  receive  certain  specified  tolls. 

Tlie  Chain  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  at  the  Little  FiiUs,  about  three 
miles  above  Georgetown,  is  still  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Owing 
to  the  late  period  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  at  which  the  appropri- 
ation was  made  for  repairing  it,  very  little  has  been  done.  Work  wiU  be 
resumed  upon  the  receipt  of  the  necessary  material,  and  pushed  rapidly 
forward.  It  is  believed  that  the  sum  appropriated  will  be  sufficient  to 
I)lace  it  in  good  repair  and  preserve  it  so  for  many  years;  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  the%roadway  will  alone  have  to  receive  attention.  There 
is  a  very  great  amount  of  travel  over  it ;  large  quantities  of  produce, 
and  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  reach  the  Georgetown  and  Washington 
markets  by  this  bridge. 
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PUBLIC  SQUARES,  RESERVATIOj!iS^  NATIONAL  PARK. 

In  my  last  annnal  report  it  was  stat^  that  "  the  plan  adopted  by 
General  Washin^n  for  laying  out  the  capital  of  the  nation,  consists  of 
wide  streets  and  avenues  intersecting  each  other ;  the  former  nmning 
from  north  to  south,  designated  by  numbers,  and  from  east  to  west,  called 
by  letter,  cross  each  other  atright  angles ;  these  are  again  cntdiagonolly 
by  avenues  bearingthe  name«  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  Incon- 
sequence of  this  system,  many  public  places  have  been  formed,  consist- 
ing of  triangles,  circles,  and  squares ;  in  different  parts  of  the  city  sec- 
tions are  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  and  tor 
public  buildings.  Many  of  these  have  already  been  beautified,  and  the 
remaining  ones  should  be  improved  as  early  as  possible.  While  adding 
so  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city,  they  at  the  same  time  largely 
contribute  to  the  health,  pleasure  and  recreation  of  its  inhabitants." 

Lincoln  Square  is  located  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  capitol, 
and  is  the  only  public  reservation  in  that  section  of  the  city  which  is 
undergoing  any  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  squares,  being 
about  825  feet  in  length  by  335  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  especially  ordered 
to  be  laid  out  by  act  of  Congress,  a«  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished man  by  whose  name  it  is  called.  Not  much  more  can  be  done 
towards  its  adornment  during  the  present  fiscal  year  than  to  fill  it  up  to 
the  proper  grade  of  the  surroimding  avenues  and  streets,  and  in  the  tall 
to  plant  trees  and  shrubbery.  No  less  than  four  avenues,  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  foiu*  streets,  East  Capi- 
tol, Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth,  radiate  from  it,  and  the  main 
thoroughfare,  Pennsylvania  avenue,  is  not  far  distant ;  it  is  therefore  one 
of  the  most  accessible  squares  in  the  city,  and  will  in  time  become  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  should  the  necesary  appropriations  be  made  to 
continue  the  improvements  which  have  been  commenced ;  the  one  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  will  soon  be  expended,  and  another  is  submitted 
for  continuing  the  work. 

Capitol  Grounds. — ^No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  some  time  for 
the  improvement  or  preserving  these  grounds ;  save  to  trim  tiie  trees,  mow 
the  grass,  and  clean  the  walks,  very  little  has  been  attempted.  The  grounds 
in  tlie  east  have  been  a  great  resort  for  x)artie^  desiring  to  indulge  in  the 
game  of  croquet,  and  on  one  day  in  the  week  becomes  a  favorite  place  for 
the  denizens  of  the  city  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  band  attached  to  the 
marine  corps.  Owing  to  the  trampling  of  feet  over  the  grass,  and  the 
severe  drought  during  the  summer,  it  at  one  time  failed  to  present  a  very 
attractive  api)earance.  Orders  had  to  be  given  to  cease  the  favorite  game, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  refreshing  showers  the  grounds  soon 
resumed  their  accustomed  attractiveness.  In  consequence  of  the  gnid- 
ual  rise  of  these  grounds  away  from  the  Capitol,  the  view  of  that  mag- 
nificent building  is  concealed  from  the  more  eastern  sections  of  the  city. 
The  grade  should  be  made  to  descend  from  the  structure,  so  as  to  place 
it  in  a  more  commanding  x)osition.  The  earth  excavated  from  this  sec- 
tion will  be  needed  in  the  further  extension  of  the  public  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  Capitol.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  them  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  proi>osing  "  to  extend  them  between  First 
street  east  and  First  street  west,  northwardly  to  the  south  side  of  north 
B.  and  southwardly  to  the  north  side  of  south  B  street,  including,  in 
audition  to  so  much  of  the  reservations,  avenues  and  streets  as  are  neces- 
sary for  such  extension,  the  two  squares  designated  on  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington  as  687  and  688,  respectively."  The  enlargement  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  architect  of  the 
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Capitol.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  heretofore  the  appropriations  have 
been  so  very  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  make  an  impression  or  give  an 
insight  into  the  plan  of  the  proposed  improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  future  legislation  will  remedy  this  defect^  and  that  ere  long  the  mag- 
nificent pile  \ml  stand  out  in  all  its  superb  proportions,  untrammelledand 
not  disfigured  by  its  present  surroundings*  In  this  immediate  connec- 
tion attention  should  be  directed  to  that  part  of  the  city  by  which  the 
great  line  of  railroad  from  the  north  approaches  the  capital.  It  is  aeon- 
stant  marvel  to  every  visitor  and  travdler  that  so  little  has  been  done 
towards  the  advance  of  improvement  in  that  direction.  Under  the  very 
eaves  of  the  Capitol,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  its  north  portico,  the  eye 
is  forced  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  most  unfinished,  unsettled^  and  ofien- 
sive  localities — ^and  there  are  many  of  them — within  the  city  lmut4».  This 
no  doubt  is  principally  in  consequence  of  the  railroad  pausing  through, 
and  also  somewhat  owing  to  the  low  nature  of  the  grounds.  Should  tiie 
extension  north  of  the  Capitol  grounds  reach  B  street,  it  will  be  fomid 
that  the  depot  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  a  scene  of  so  much 
activity,  bustle,  and  noise,  is  within  a  block  of  the  proposed  limits;  the 
running  of  the  trains  is  now  distinctly  heard  within  the  halls  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  shrill  screams  of  the  engine  must  frequently  int^ore 
with  debate.  The  rails  are  laid  in  the  centre  of  Delaware  avenue,  which 
radiates  firom  the  Capitol,  and  will  indefinitely  retard  its  improvement 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  remove  them.  !North  A  street,  leading 
directly  from  the  building,  should  become  one  of  the  favorite  drives 
towards  some  of  the  most  attractive  environs  of  the  city ;  it  is  now  made 
entirely  impassable  by  the  crossing  of  the  several  rauroad  tracks,  and 
from  having  been  left  ungraded  for  many  years  past ;  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  rend^  it  even  accessible,  much  less  to  improve  it^  In  every 
part  of  the  city  streets  are  being  opened  and  the  grades  established,  but 
here  we  have  tiie  spectacle  of  a  fine  broad  avenue,  directly  in  front  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  Capitol,  left  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Some  legis- 
lative action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  by  changing  the  line  by 
which  tlie  railroad  enters  the  city ;  if  correctly  ii^ormed,  the  company, 
some  years  ago,  proposed  a  plan  with  that  olyect  in  view.  The  grounds 
to  the  west  of  the  Capitol  have  always  presented  a  very  handsome 
appearance,  and  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order.  In  consequence  of 
their  being  of  ra|)id  growth,  a  great  many  very  ordinary  trees,  princi- 
pally species  of  poplar,  have  been  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  up  and 
spread  to  the  great  injury  and  crowding  of  more  valuaMe  and  be^tifid 
kinds ;  it  is  my  intention  to  have  them  removed  at  an  early  day.  The 
iron  fence  and  its  foundations  will  be  repainted  and  renovated,  and  other 
repairs  made,  an  appropriation  having  been  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  improvements  in  the  botanical  garden  are  progressing  very  satis- 
factorily. The  work  on  the  culvert,  which  so  beneficially  transforms 
the  exposed  bed  of  that  portion  of  tiie  Tiber  passing  through  the  grounds 
into  an  extensive  sewer,  and  enables  a  uniform  grade  to  be  established, 
was  suspended  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  appro- 
priation, but  the  work  has  since  been  resumed,  and  will  be  completed 
in  a  very  short  time.  This  will  prove  a  valuable  addition,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  means  are  not  available  to  extend  it  over  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  canal.  The  work  on  the  fence  around  the  garden 
has  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds ;  an  appropriation  for  finishing 
the  enclosure  is  included  among  my  estimates.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  pavement  on  the  north  front  (the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue)  should  be  regraded  and  repaved,  as  it  is  now  much  below  the 
grade  of  the  avenue.    A  pavement  should  also  be  laid  along  Maiyland 
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avenue  on  the  sonth  front;  these  improvements  should  be  of  flagging, 
wMch  will  greatly  add  to  the  fine  appearance  of  the  garden.  Owing  to 
the  changes  now  taking  place  on  the  grounds,  additional  walks  will  be 
required ;  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  paths  should  be  handsomely  paved,  either  with  the  varie- 
gated styles  used  in  the  public  squares  of  Europe,  or  tmiformly  with  some 
one  of  the  beautiftd  specimens  of  flagging  stone,  so  as  to  coniorm  to  the 
ornamental  conservatories  which  are  now  being  constructed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Seneca  stone,  so 
very  accessible  to  this  city,  furnishes  a  very  handsome  and  durable 
material  for  the  purpose,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  come  into  very  general 
use. 

This  garden,  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  about  Washington, 
and  particularly  to  strangers,  has  become  a  great  x)oint  of  attraction : 
the  many  rare  exotics,  the  great  variety  of  our  own  climatic  plants^  ana 
especially  the  handsome  collection  being  made  of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  many  species  of  trees  which  adorn  our  own  native  soil,  will  ever 
engage  the  attention  of  both  the  curious  and  the  cultured. 

The  grounds  directly  to  the  west  of  this  garden  are  intended  for  pro- 
pagating different  species  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  tree«,  to  be  used  in  the 
embellisnment  of  the  different  squares.  Next  adjoining  is  a  reservation, 
upon  which  has  been  constructed  during  the  war,  and  since,  buildings 
for  hospitals,  and  warehouses  for  pubSc  stores.  Already  several  of 
these  have  been  removed,  and  before  long  all  of  them  will  disappear, 
and  it  can  then  be  laid  out  according  to  the  plans  originally  adopted. 

The  Smithsonian  grounds,  or  reservation  No.  2,  lay  next  in  order  as 
yon  proceed  towards  the  west,  and  contain  an  area  of  50  acres.  Only 
one  i)ortion  has  been  tastily  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
Mr.  Downing,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  executed  before 
perfecting  it.  That  part  lying  immediately  south  of  the  Smithsonian 
building  has  yet  to  be  graded  and  drained }  walks  and  drives  to  be 
spread  out  over  its  surface  ^  and  trees  and  shrubbery  to  be  planted.  An 
iron  fence  should  be  substituted  for  the  wooden  paling,  and  the  walks 
regravelled ;  many  other  minor  matters  need  attention.  The  fence  on  the 
north  front,  along  the  canal,  should  be  replaced,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
by  a  new  one. 

Appropriations  have  been  earnestly  urged  upon  Congress,  but  scarcely 
a  sufficient  amount  has  been  granted  to  keep  even  a  proi)er  watch  over 
and  for  ihe  preservation  of  such  improvements,  both  useful  and  oma- 
mental,  as  have  already  been  made.  A  magnificent  institute  of  learning, 
and  one  disseminating  practical  knowledge  far  and  wide,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  be  surrounded  by  highly  ornate  works. 

The  grounds  encompassing  the  Agricultural  Department,  follow  next 
in  order,  moving  towwrds  the  west,  and  are  situated  between  the  Smith- 
sonian and  monumental  reservations.  The  building  is  now  entirely  com- 
pleted, save  some  few  interior  arrangements,  and  occupies  a  very  com- 
manding position.  A  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  especially  the  river  scenery,  can  oe  enjoyed  from  the  different 
stories  of  the  building,  and  from  the  top  the  eye  can  feast  upon  ml  exten- 
sive and  almost  uninterrupted  panorama,  which  is  beautiful  to  gaze  upon. 
The  grounds,  some  35  acres  in  extent,  were,  until  recently^  occupied  by  the 
department  a«  an  experimental  garden,  but  are  now  being  laid  out  into 
drives  and  walks,  and  ornamental  plats  for  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  prepara- 
tionsare  being  made  for  establishing  a  magnificent  arboretum.  The  report 
of  the  distinguished  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  will,  no  doubt,  describe 
and  illustrate  at  length  the  proposed  plan  of  improvement,    llie  drives 
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and  walks  are  being  laid  with  the  concrete  pavement,  a  composition  of 
tar,  gravel,  sand,  and  ashes.  The  only  approaches  to  the  building  are  at 
present  by  12th  and  14th  streets,  although  it  stands  south  of  the  canal 
and  directly  in  front  of  13th  street.  A  splendid  ornamental  iron  bridge 
should  be  made  to  span  the  canal  in  the  prolongation  of  this  street  in 
order  to  communicate  through  the  large  gateway,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect,  with  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
building ;  an  estimate  for  a  suitable  bridge  for  carriages  and  p^estrians 
has  been  prepared  and  submitted.  In  speaking  of  the  approaches  to  the 
two  public  reservations  last  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
callmg  the  attention  of  the  corporate  authorities  to  the  condition  of  tiie 
streets  leading  to  the  canal  in  front  of  them.  Instead  of  being  kept  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  health,  they  are  obstructed 
in  every  possible  way ;  the  many  persons  frequenting  the  main  avenae 
of  the  city  are  not  able  to  catch  even  a  stray  glimpse  of  the  green  foliage 
of  the  trees,  much  less  obtain  a  view  of  the  bmldings  themselves ;  market 
stalls  extend  over  the  pavements,  houses  protrude  beyond  the  building 
lines,  piles  of  lumber  block  up  the  way,  junk  shops  encroach  upon  the 
public  grounds,  rubbish  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  only  within  the 
last  few  weeks  permits  have  been  granted  to  erect  stalls  and  shops  (m 
the  prolongation  of  the  center  of  one  of  the  streets  which  will  entirely 
obscure  the  Smithsonian  gi*ounds  from  view.  If  my  information  is  correct 
no  private  citizen  has  the  right  to  permanently  obstruct  a  street.  Thesame 
remarks  are  applicable  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  B,  or  Canal  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Thirteenth  streets  west.  The  smiQl  pittance  of  ground 
rent  which  would  acci^ue  to  the  corporation  fund  for  granting  privileges 
of  the  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general  health, 
the  pleasure,  and  convenience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  populatioi^of  the 
city.  Instead  of  these  many  obstacles  being  thrown  in  the  way  the  streets 
should  be  kept  open,  and  bridges  built  over  tJie  canal  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  would  seek  recreation  in  the  public  grounds.  Tflie  canal  i& 
a  sufficient  nuisance  without  adding  to  its  uauseousness. 

The  Washington  Monument  reservation  still  remains  in  the  same 
unimproved  condition.  The  simple  presentation  of  the  fence  enclosing 
it  is  all  that  has  been  done.  The  grounds  are  capable  of  very  great 
adornment,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  present  the  dull,  wide  waste 
that  they  now  do.  The  locality  is  particularly  pleasing,  jmd  one  from 
which  a  superb  view  of  the  Potomac  can  be  had.  The  still  incomplete 
shaft  of  the  monument  speaks  moi'e  foi^cibly  than  words.  Can  it  be  i)os- 
sible  that  a  nation  boasting  of  its  wealth,  grandeur,  and  extended  domaiu, 
will  longer  submit  to  the  disgitice  and  dishonor  of  allowing  this  memoiial 
to  the  greatest  of  oiu*  patriotic  men  to  remain  in  its  present  unsightly, 
unfinished  state  I. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  not  hesitate  to  make  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  i>erfecting  it  in  all  its  details,  at  least  in  donating  a 
suthcient  sum  as  a  nucleus  about  which  the  subscriptions  of  a  generous 
people  will  amply  cluster. 

The  grounds  immediately  around  the  President's  house  have  received 
great  attention,  and  otter  to  all  a  pleasant  spot  for  recreation.  Those 
directly  south,  towards  the  canal,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets,  should  now  receive  the  greatest 
enibellishment.  By  the  proposed  plan  for  the  improvement,  which  wavS 
adopted  by  the  Seci*etary  of  the  Treasiuy,  the  Supervising  Architect  of 
the  Ti^easury  Department,  and  the  late  Conmiissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings, a  new  avenue  will  be  opened  for  travel  between  the  two  last  uameil 
stri^ets,  and  an  appropriation^  for  which  an  estimate  is  submitted,  is 
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earnestly  recommended  in  order  to  complete  the  fences,  with  the  neces- 
sary gates,  along  it.  One  is  also  added  for  fences  to  enclose  the  entire 
extent  of  the  reservation.  That  splendid  building,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, is  now  very  nearly  completed,  and  the  varioos  workshops  con- 
nected with  its  extension  will  soon  be  removed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  comparatively  small  amonnt  required  for  laying  out  and  beautifying 
the  adjacent  grounds  will  be  furnished.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
demands  that  a  thorough  and  complete  plan  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  adorning  them.  The  several  reservations  x)reviously  referred  to  com- 
prise what  is  familiarly  known  as  '^the  Mall,"  stretching  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomao.  Their  dimensions  are  amply  suffi- 
cient for  a  limited  park  for  a  large  section  of  the  city.  As  stated  in  my 
last  annual  report,  ^^  these  grounds  are  unfortunately  subdivided  by  sev- 
eral transverse  streets  running  north  and  south.  Should  they  be  made 
subterraneous  by  tunneling,  the  different  parts  of  the  mall  might  be 
thrown  into  one,  and  thereby  supply  ample  and  uninterrupted  space  for 
walks  and  drives.  As  this  may  not  be  deemed  practicable  by  many, 
owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  ground,  and  meet  with  great  opjiosition 
in  view  of  the  expense,  another  plan  is  suggested  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  the  community.  Let  the  whole  extent  of  the  reservation  be 
laid  out  in  continuous  carriage  ways,  paths  for  equestrians,  and  walks 
for  pedestrians,  as  if  the  different  parte  formed  a  unit.  Gates  with  their 
lodges  could  be  placed  where  the  different  communications  intersect  the 
stilts,  the  crossings  between  them  being  handsomely  paved.  The  keei>- 
ers  of  these  gates  and  grounds,  selected  from  the  many  dex>endent  and 
worthy  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  have  been  disabled  dunng  the  war  by 
loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  could,  by  some  mechanical  arrangement,  while 
seated  in  their  lodges,  manceuvre  the  gates,  opening  or  closing  them  for 
the  passer  by."  It  was  proposed  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
introduce  a  bill  organizing  a  detachment  or  corps  of  watchmen  Irom  the 
wounded  and  disabled  of  the  army  to  attend  to  the  duties  above  enu- 
merated. It  was  reported  favorably  upon  by  tiie  House  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  channels  of  the  river  should  be 
improved  and  a  large  quantity  of  land  reclaimed,  thereby  extending  the 
monumental  grounds,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  basin  of  the 
canal,  should  be  partially  filled,  also  giving  an  increased  number  of  acres; 
suspension  bridges  should  also  be  thrown  across  the  canal,  uniting  these 
grounds  with  those  south  of  the  President's  mansion.  By  some  such 
plan,  beautiftd  and  continuous  drives  can  be  had  between  the  latter  and 
the  Capitol^  free  from  all  the  noise  and  bustle  and  dust  of  the  busy  city. 
Kegulations  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  heavily  laden  traffic 
from  passing  along  the  drives.  One  of  the  most  charming  spots  for 
recreation,  and  one,  where  tiie  trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  set  out 
with  so  much  taste  and  judgment,  is  Lafayette  square ;  it  has  been  made 
very  beautiful,  but  owing  to  the  grounds  being  so  level,  the  drainage  is 
defective.  The  government  has  lately  paid  a  very  large  proportionate 
part  of  the  exi)ense  of  constructing  the  sewer  along  the  western  fit>nt, 
and  a  system  of  uuderdrains  leaduig  into  it  could  be  adopted,  and  the 
objection  remedied.  The  walks  have  been  gravelled,  and,  considering  the 
sm^ll  fbrce  of  gardeners  allowed,  the  place  has  been  kept  in  very  good 
order. 

Owing  to  the  particular  advantage  of  the  locality  Franklin  square  Mill, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  one  of  the  mast  splendid  iu)])rove- 
ments  in  the  city.  The  undulating  character  of  the  siuiafee  will  always 
add  a  great  charm  to  its  api)earance.  A  very  marked  change  lias 
already  taken  place  in  it,  but  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  to  render 
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it  what  It  is  capable  of  becoming.  A  large  number  of  trees  of  different 
species  have  been  set  out,  and  in  course  of  time  various  Mnds  of  sbmb- 
bery  will  be  planted.  The  grounds  have  already  been  underdrained,  a&d 
the  paths  substantially  constructed.  It  is  earnestly  urged  upon  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation,  an  estimate  being  herewith  submitted,  for 
replacing  the  present  dilapidated  paling  fence  by  a  substantial  and 
ornamented  iron  one,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  further  improving  the 
square.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  not  one  cent  has  been  appropriated 
either  for  preserving  it  in  its  present  condition,  or  even  for  tlie  pay  of  a 
watchman.  An  old  revolutionary  pensioner,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  in  the  city,  has  been  temporarily  detailed  to  stand  guardian 
over  this  beautiful  property. 

The  re8er^"ati<m  known  as  Judiciary  square  calls  for  special  attention. 
It  is  in  part  und^  the  control  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  still  occupies  the  other  portion.  No 
very  systezuatic  improvement  can  be  inaugurated  until  the  many  frame 
buildings,  now  filled  with  govemmoit  stores,  can  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is,  however,  recommended  that  the  prolongation  of  E  street  through  this 
square^  whidi  is  a  very  convenient  thorooghfiffe  for  the  residents  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  should  be  paved  with  some  one  of  the  improved  pave- 
ments, and  that  trees  be  planted  along  the  walks.  An  estimate  is  included 
to  accomplish  this  much  deured  object. 

Several  of  the  triangular  places  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  av^ 
nues  and  streets  have  been  endosed  and  sodded  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  fiscal  year;  most  of  than  have  already  been  very  prettily 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  A  great  many  similar  workis 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  practicable,  as  they  not  only  enhance 
the  value  of  the  adjoining  property,  but  also  aid  in  developing  the  orig> 
iual  plan  of  the  city.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  vacant  places 
still  imimproved,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  dtv  east  of  the  capitoL 
As  the  corporation  has  been  rapidly  progressing  in  tlie  mardi  of  improve- 
ment by  the  opening  and  grading  of  streets,  setting  curbs,  paving  gut 
ters,  and  laying  pavement^  it  would  seem  expedient  for  the  government 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  being  made.  The  two  trian^ar  ^mces 
on  Vermont  avenue,  between  I  and  K  streets,  have  been  united,  and  now 
form  one  square,  to  which  the  name  of  Winneld  Scott  has  been  given. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  a  corresponding  square  on  Oonnecticut  avenue, 
between  the  same  streets,  as  soon  as  the  frame  buildings  now  occupying 
the  public  ground  can  be  removed.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the 
evening  journals  of  the  city  that  names  be  given  to  the  different  trian- 
gular reservations,  and  that  they  be  sdected  from  the  list  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  and  orators  of  the  nation.  It  might  probably  be  more 
in  taste  to  call  each  atlter  some  one  of  the  different  species  of  trees 
planted  in  them.  The  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one  and  should  be  adopted 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  also  proposed  to  attach  to  each  and  every  tree 
and  shrub  throughout  the  different  grounds  neat  labels  containing  not 
only  the  names  by  which  they  are  familiarly  known,  but  also  the  botani- 
cal one,  for  the  information  and  education  of  those  who  frequent  them 
for  pleasure. 

G[1ie  citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kew  Jersey  avenue, 
between  H  and  I  streets,  are  very  anxious  that  a  reservation  formerly 
belonging  to  the  government  should  be  repurchased,  and  a  square  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  a  very  beaiitifhl 
and  commanding  site. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  respectfully  called  to  the  selection 
^^  "  site  for  a  grand  national  park.    By  reference  to  my  last  aonual 
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report  tlie  subject  will  be  found  thoroughly  discussed.  That  portion  of 
the  environs  of  the  city  known  to  all  xvs  the  beautiful  and  romantic  valley 
of  Bock  creek,  is  found  to  be  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  the 
character  of  the  ground  around  and  adjacent  to  that  stream  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  obj^  in  view.  It  is  very  accessible,  and  can  now  be  had 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Gradually  the  city  is  growing  up  around  and 
encroaching  ux)on  the  limits  proposed,  and  measures  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  effect  the  purchase.  A  distinguished  senator  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  the  inauguration  of  a  public  i>ark  that  ^^  there  is  no  expenditure 
that  can  be  made  which  diall  add  to  the  grandeur  and  adornment  of  the 
public  buildings  that  fill  so  largely  the  eye  of  admiration  of  the  world, 
or  of  the  vast  libraries  that  are  now  accumulating  so  rapidly  t<he  treasures 
of  all  languages  within  your  reach,  or  of  the  conservatories,  and  gardens, 
and  cabinets  that  minister  to  your  tastes,  that  will  not  i^eely  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people ;  for  such  in  itself  is  the  establishment  of  a  nation's 
university,  whither  all  may  come  to  wonder  and  to  learn,  and  in  which 
aU  may  fed  a  rightful  public  pride.  A  public  park  should  be  ioaugurated 
that  snail  have  no  rival  anywhere  for  beauty,  or  extent,  or  ornamen- 
tation, as  it  wiU  have  none  for  the  illustrious  characters  gathered  from  a 
whole  continent  in  the  after  time  to  wisely  rule  our  republic  from  this 
centre  of  power.  Let  us  profit  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  so  many 
metropolitan  cities,  and  so  many  great  nations,  and  secure,  while  we  may, 
here  at  the  city  of  Washington,  ample  scope  lor  a  national  park  worthy 
of  our  people  and  our  country.'' 

In  all  the  contemplated  improvements  of  the  public  grounds  of  the 
capital,  one  very  ornamental^  as  well  as  sanitary,  feature  should  not  be 
forgotten — the  fcee  introduction  of  water,  as  jets  Weauy  fountains,  mina- 
ture  lakes  into  each  and  all  of  them,  will  greatly  enhance  their  charms 
by  refreshing  and  cooling  the  heated  atmosphere  of  summer,  and  by  the 
preservation  in  all  their  natural  beauty  of  the  various  shrubs  and  trees 
which  adorn  them.  The  abundant  supply  furnished  from  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Potomac,  by  the  Washington  aqueduct,  will  be  a  never-failing 
somt^  from  which  to  obtain  all  that  may  be  needed  for  such  purposes. 
Groups  of  statuary  shoidd  be  artistically  arranged  throughout  the  grounds 
as  another  evidence  of  enlightened  taste, 

AVENUES  AND  STREETS. 

But  very  limited  appropriations  were  made  for  the  last  fiscal  year  to . 
he  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  avenues,  20  in  number.  Many 
of  these  have  been  either  entirely  or  partially  opened,  and  many  are 
quite  impassable.  Forming  the  most  direot  lines  of  communication 
between  different  and  distant  sections  of  the  city,  and  between  many  of 
the  public  buildings  and  grounds,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grades  should 
be  established  at  once,  and  that  the  roadways  be  placed  in  good  travelling 
condition.  This  should  be  done  in  justice  to  the  holders  of  property,  as 
well  as  for  the  public  oonv^ence.  Virginia  avenue  has  been  graded 
and  gravelled  for  several  squares,  but  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  no  money  having  been  appropriated  to  continue  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  the  city,  and  the  advantages  of  opening  it  to  travel 
have  already  been  experienced.  The  large  amount  of  marketing  brought 
over  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  is  now  diverted  fipom  the  old  and  long  fr^- 
quented  thoroughfEire  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  east  of  the  Capitol,  and 
finds  more  direct  access  to  the  different  emjioriums  of  trade.  In  the 
event  of  the  building  of  a  more  ornamental  and  permanent  bridge  across 
the  Eastern  branch,  the  terminus  of  this  avenue  may  be  probably  selected 
for  the  new  site ;  the  river  is  at  that  point  of  less  breadth  than  at  the 
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locality  of  the  present  pile  one,  and  the  avenue  will  make  a  grand 
approach.  A  great  deal  of  the  traffic  will  be  directed  from  Benning's 
bridge,  and,  in  fact,  one  substantial  structure  will  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  two  existing  ones. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  workshops  used  in  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol,  New  Jersey  avenue,  to  the  south  of  the  building,  presents  an 
improved  appearance. 

Marylana  avenue,  one  of  those  most  constantly  used,  leads  northerly 
in  the  direction  of  Benning's  bridge.  Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol  it  has  been  graded  and  gravelled,  but  still  a  large  amount  of  woii^ 
is  required  to  place  it  in  good  repah*  as  far  as  the  city  limits.  At  times 
it  is  almost  impassable.  In  that  ])ortion  towards  the  Long  bridge  it  con- 
stantly needs  repairs. 

The  impossibility  at  present  of  using  Delaware  avenue  has  already 
been  noticed. 

Vermont  &venue  is  a  fine  broad  one  leading  direct  frx)m  the  President's 
house  to  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  should  be  opened  its  entire  length. 
Its  position  makes  it  one  of  the  grandest  streets  of  the  city.  Connecticnt 
avenue  starts  from  the  same  centre,  and  is  in  a  direct  line  to  those 
beautiful  grounds  along  liock  creek  which  have  been  selected  for  a 
national  park.  When  opened  and  repau^ed  throughout  it  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  drives  in  the  direction  of  that  proposed  public  improvement 
The  reservations  along  it  should  be  enclosed  and  adorned.  An  act  to' 
incorporate  the  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Park  Bailway  Company  has 
already  become  a  law. 

New  York  avenue,  to  the  west  of  the  Navy  Department,  has  been 
partially  opened,  and  the  corporation  are  now  engaged  in  grading  and 
paving  north  E  street,  leadiug  from  it  along  the  front  of  the  Observa- 
tory grounds  5  this  will  very  mateiially  improve  that  part  of  the  city. 

Massachusetts  avenue  should  be  made  one  the  most  magnificent  ones 
in  the  metroi)on%.  It  extends  from  Boundary  street,  near  the  Paper  Mill 
bridge  across  Kock  creek,  to  the  public  grounds  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment powder  magazines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eastern  branch,  and  is  very 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  thoroughfare,  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Some 
very  little  work  was  executed  towards  opening  it,  at  several  places,  to  the 
travelling  public.  For  many  yeai*s  it  had  remained  closed ;  houses,  gar- 
dens, brickkilns,  and  other  obstructions  preventing  it  from  being  used. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  direct  Hues  of  communication  between  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Washington  and  a  great  portion  of  Georget/Own.  To 
make  it  more  perfect  some  one  of  the  streets,  Dunbarton,  B^e,  or  West 
street,  in  the  latter  city,  should  be  opened  to  the  banks  of  the  creek  in 
the  prolongation  of  either  N.  O,  or  P  streets  of  the  capital,  the  connection 
between  them  being  ibrmed  uy  a  substantial  arched  bridge.  As  the  creek 
is  not  very  mde,  and  the  Imiks  high,  very  heavy  embankments  would 
not  be  required  to  diminish  the  span  over  it.  This  would  not  only  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  those  residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  bat 
would  be  an  immeasurable  advantage  to  all  the  citizens  of  both  places. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  travel  would  be  diverted  from  the  Aqueduct 
bridge,  uniting  Pennsylvania  avenue  with  Bridge  street,  and  relieve  that 
stmctiu*e  from  being,  as  at  present,  the  great  highway  for  the  heaviest 
ti*afiic. 

There  are  many  other  avenues  that  require  attention  on  tiie  part  ot 
the  government;  Boundaiy  street,  towards  which  many  of  them  lead, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  them,  and  skhis  the  environs  of  the 
city.  It  is  capable  of  great  embellishment f  by  increasing  the  widtii  and 
X>hiutiug  along  it  rows  of  shade  trees,  it  wiU  become  a  most  delightiul 
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and  much  frequented  drive.  The  labor  for  a  great  amount  of  the  work 
aceomplislied  waa  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  aid 
in  siipix)rting  the  indigent  and  poor  of  the  city,  and  the  plan  succeeded 
most  admirably ;  those  who  were  destitute  and  deserving  obtained  work, 
and  kept  them  from  distress  and  want.  Instead  of  appropriating  money 
for  their  immediate  care,  save  in  extreme  case^,  it  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter policy  to  inaugurate  improvements,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
labor  and  gain  their  own  support.  In  my  last  annual  report,  to  which 
reference  is  again  made,  it  was  stated  that  the  oldest  and  greatest  thor- 
oughfare firom  one  limit  of  the  capital  to  the  opposite  one,  connecting  the 
most  important  buildings  and  grotmds,  is  Pennsylvania  avenue ;  a  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  it  is  the  most  central  one.  In  consideration  of 
the  great  importance  of  this  avenue,  the  relative  position  it  bears  to  all 
tlie  avenues  and  streets,  which  either  diverge  from  it  in  every  direction 
or  intersect  it  along  its  entire  length,  some  most  marked  improvements 
should  be  inaugurated  to  render  it  as  great  and  beautiful  in  appearance 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  necessary  and  accessible.  The  very  limited 
appropriations  of  the  last  fiscal  year  enabled  me  to  make  only  such 
repairs  as  were  most  needed;  some  sections  had  become  almost  impas- 
sable from  the  ejSects  of  weather,  and  from  having  been  badly  cut  up  by 
the  immense  amount  of  travel  over  them.  It  is  now  only  in  tolerable 
condition.  Congress  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  at  all  for  keeping 
this  avenue  in  order  during  the  present  fiscal  year;  from  the  charity 
fund  pre\iously  referred  to,  a  force  was  employed  to  give  it  one  thorough 
cleaning,  and  since  then  the  services  of  one  man,  with  a  horse,  cart  and 
driver,  is  all  the  labor  employed  to  keep  it  in  a  somewhat  cleanly  stat«; 
be  not  only  has  to  sweep  the  roadway  and  repair  the  holes  along  it,  but 
also  to  clean  the  sewer  traps.  Is  it  to  be  marveled  then  that  i^  condi- 
tion is  no  better!  The  seat  of  government  of  a  nation  should  be  able  to 
boast  of  one  magnificent  avenue,  at  least ;  that  part  extending  from  Bock 
creek,  its  terminus  on  the  west^  to  that  splendid  pile  of  architecture,  the 
Capitol,  should  receive  the  advantages  of  the  most  improved  roadway. 
Tliere  is  scarcely  a  street  or  avenue  in  the  city  over  which  one  can  drive 
with  ease  and  comfort;  it  is  only  lately  that  the  bluestone  jmvement  has 
been  laid  to  any  extent^  and  the  agreeable  contrast  experienced  between 
it  and  that  of  the  old-fashioned  cobblestone  cannot  but  be  appreciated 
by  alL  The  streets  of  a  city  are  public  properly,  in  which  all  citizens 
are  more  or  less  interested,  and  in  ix)int  of  necessity  no  other  public 
work  can  equal  them.  Why,  then,  is  not  more  attention  paid  to  paving 
and  ornamenting  theml  In  view  of  the  impoi*tajice  of  having,  at  leas^ 
one  good  pavement  traversing  the  city,  the  recommendation  is  made 
that  the  present  one  be  removed,  and  that  the  avenue  be  laid  with  either 
one  or  tlie  other  improved  ones  now  coming  into  general  use.  If  stone 
is  to  be  used,  the  Belgian  pavement  possesses  tlie  greatest  advantage; 
but  should  one  of  wood  be  preferred,  which  is  delightful,  easy  and  not 
noisy,  either  the  Nicholson,  Beam,  Fayette,  Stafford,  or  Stowe  will  prove 
to  be  as  near  jierfection  as  it  is  possible  to  construct  them.  Then,  again, 
the  asi>haltum,  the  concrete,  and  other  similar  ones  have  their  advan- 
tages. These  should  all  be  subjected  to  the  severest  competitive  exam- 
inations. 

The  length  of  that  part  of  the  avenue  which  it  is  proposed  to  improve 
is  over  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  averaging  in  sui)erficial  measurement 
about  150,000  square  yards.  Although  the  nation  at  large  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  metroi)oli8  of  the  republic, 
and  especially  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  great  and  much  needed 
work,  stiU  the  property  holders  along  the  avenue,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
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generaUy,  are  moBtly  benefitted  by  it;  tbe  esqiense  might,  therefore,  be 
equitably  prop<Mrtioned  between  the  mnuicipal  and  general  governments. 
Many  citizens  have  petitioned  Congress  to  i>ave  Louisiana  and  Indiana 
avenues  leading  to  the  railroad  deiM>t  from  Pennsylvania  avenue.  In 
addition  to  laying  a  good  carriage  way,  other  advantageous  changes 
might  be  introduced  for  the  beautifying  of  the  broad  avenues  and 
streets.  Some  sketches  exhibiting  different  plans  of  impiDvement  and 
adornment,  one  or  two  of  them  taken  irom  those  employed  in  several  of 
the  large  cities  of  Europe,  will  accompany  this  report,  and  give  an  idea 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  ornamentation.  By  an  act  making 
appropriations  and  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations,  approved 
July  25^  1868,  it  was  provided  ''that  section  15  of  an  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Washington,'  passed  May  15, 1820,  and 
X  section  three  of  an  act  approved  May  5. 1864,  entitled  'An  act  to  amend 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  or  the  city  of  Washington,'  passed 
May  15, 1820,  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  no  improvement  of  the  streets, 
alleys,  avenues,  or  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  authorized  by  said  act,  which  ia  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
United  States,  shall  hereafter  be  made  until  an  appropriation  shall  have 
been  made  tnerefor,  and  such  appropriation^  when  made,  shall  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engmeer  of  the  arnnr."  An 
appropriation  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tor  such 
improvements  as  have  already  been  made,  the  greater  part  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  government  has  been  met.  As  it  is  contemplated  to  000- 
tinue  them  and  inaugurate  new  ones  during  the  coming  year,  it  is  import- 
ant that  provision  be  made  in  advance  to  have  ready  in  the  hands  of 
the  officer  in  charge  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  government's  proi)ortion- 
ate  part  Beforo  closing  the  subject  of  avenues  and  streets  your  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  called  to  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  site  of  that  building  is  so  low^  and  that  in  consequence 
the  flue  effect  of  the  elegant  front  on  the  north  is  considerably  impaired. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  supervising  architect,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  Mtuation,  that  either  a  strip  of  land  of  61  feet  in 
width  on  the  east  side  of  Fifteenth  stroet,  between  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania avenues,  be  condemned,  and  the  street  removed  a  corresponding 
distance  ftx>m  the  building,  or  that  the  grades  of  Fifteenth  street  and  that 
portion  of  the  avenue  on  the  north,  between  Fifteenth  street  and  the  centre 
of  the  President's  house«  be  reduced.  The  surroundings  of  this  mag- 
nificent building  should  oe  as  extensive  and  beautiful  as  possible,  and 
the  expense  of  rendering  them  so  will  be  smaU  in  comparison  witn  tbe 
cost  of  its  construction.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  streets 
encompassing  the  Patent  Office  building  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Seventh  street  should  receive  a  gradual  and  easy  grade  between 
the  northeast  angle  of  the  first  named  building  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  and  the  grade  of  F  street,  lying  between  the  two,  be  made  to 
correspond  between  Mnth  and  Sixth  streets,  and  also  that  of  Eighth 
between  F  and  the  avenue.  At  present  the  buildings  are  scarcely  visi- 
ble from  this  main  thoroughfare.  Other  improvements  are  needed,  but 
a  description  of  the  details  would  require  too  much  space. 

WASHINGTON  CANAL. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  rex)ort  this  canal  has  remained  in  the  same, 
if  not  reduced  to  a  still  more  filthy,  pestilent  condition;  no  efforts  hare 
been  made  by  either  the  government  or  the  corporation  to  better  it. 
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What  was  then  written  is  still  applicable;  it  is  a  great  nuisance  in  its 
present  state,  and  extremely  disgusting  to  both  sight  and  smell.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  open  sewer,  constantly  generating  noxious  gases, 
which  aoe  most  deleterious  to  those  not  only  residing  immediately  along 
its  banks,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  city.  Let  it  be  either 
conYerted  into  a  veritable  canal,  or  arched  over  and  used  entirely  as  a 
sewer.  Either  would  be  a  sanitary  improvement.  Whetiier  the  govern- 
ment, the  corporation,  or  private  enterprise  undertake  the  work,  it  should 
be  done  without  further  delay;  the  health  of  the  city  would  not  only  be 
benefited,  but  the  value  of  property  in  its  neighborhood  would  be  greatly 
enhanceo.  What  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  Mall,  as  the 
approaches  from  a  very  large  section  of  the  city  lead  over  the  canal  to 
the  public  grounds. 

TIBES  CBEEK. 

This  creek,  with  its  branches,  drains  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
land  without  the  city  limits  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  city  itself.  A 
great  accumulation  of  sand,  gravel,  and  many  very  deleterious  sub- 
stances are  washed  down  and  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Some 
action  should  be  taken  to  arch  it  over  from  where  it  crosses  Pennsylva- 
nia  avenue  to  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion some  system  of  gravel  pits  and  drains,  for  collecting  the  washings 
of  the  soil,  should  be  arranged  at  different  points;  if  not  arched  over 
the  banks  should  be  protected  by  sodding  or  masonry.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Tiber  must  be  treated  in  the  Ught  of  a  main  sewer  for  a 
large  and  growing  section  of  the  city,  and  all  improvements  projected 
with  that  object  in  view.  A  biU  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to 
arch  over  the  creek.  During  the  last  session  a  small  appropriation  was 
made  for  an  arched  roadway  to  cross  it  on  North  Capitol  street,  provided 
the  corporation  will  furnish  the  balance  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
build  it. 

HABEETS. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Centre  market  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue;  the  dilapidated  and  unsightly  buildings  not  only  still  . 
exist,  but  additions  are  being  made  to  them;  new  stalls  are  being  con- 
stnieted  across  Eighth  street,  entirely  obstructing  it  and  altogether 
shutting  out  the  view  of  the  Smithsonian  grounds.  A  joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  approved  January  30, 1864,  prevents  the  erection  of  any 
permanent  building  upon  any  property  reserved  to,  or  for  the  use  of, 
the  United  States,  and  an  ii\junction  was  issued  to  stop  work  upon  a 
stracturc  then  going  up  for  market  purposes.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  and  passsed  by  that  body  at  its  last  session,  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  Centre  market,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  market 
building  in  a  more  suitable  locality;  strong  opi>osition  was  made  to  the 
passafce  of  the  bill  in  the  House  by  those  interested  in  retaining  it  on  its 
present  site.  It  is  not  only  a  reflection  upon  tiie  good  taste  of  the  com- 
munity that  such  an  old  and  objectionable  structure  should  be  allowed 
to  staod  upon  the  principal  avenue  of  the  capital,  but  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  see  this  main  artery,  connecting  the  Capitol  with  most  of  the  public 
buildings,  obstructed  by  such  a  ^versified  and  by  no  means  pleasing 
collection  of  commodities  as  are  usually  offered  for  sale  on  every  market 
day.  Cannot  a  more  suitable  locality  be  foimd  and  one  equally  conve 
nient  of  access!    And  cannot  an  ornamental,  as  well  as  a  conounodious 
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market  be  erected,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city  1  If  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  great 
nuisance  by  erecting  a  suitable  and  imposing  structure,  the  governinent 
should  resume  control  of  the  reservation  for  tiie  purpose  of  improvement 

POTOMAC  BIVEB  PBONT. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  for  x)ermits  to  construct  wharves 
along  the  river  front.  It  seems  a  disputed  point  whether  the  govern- 
ment, the  corporation,  or  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  original  propri- 
etors of  the  land  upon  which  the  city  stands,  have  the  right  to  grant  or 
sell  the  privilege.  A  legal  decision  should  be  had  in  the  case,  as  it  is  a 
most  important  question,  and  in  the  event  of  any  permanent  improve- 
ments being  made  to  the  city  channel  will  become  moro  so.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  incorporate  the  Potomac  Navigation 
and  Transportation  Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  it  is 
to  be  enacted  that  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  purcnase  and  hold 
lands,  and  may  locate  and  construct  wharves,  docks,  and  railways,  into 
the  Potomac  river  and  in  front  of  Mason's  island,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  navi^tion  of  the  river.  As  such  important  ox)erations  are 
contemplated,  it  is  necessary  that  all  questions  of  law  be  settled. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  extension  of  the  Capitol  and  the  repairs  of  the  centro  building, 
and  also  the  completion  of  the  Patent  Office  building,  aro  under  the 
charge  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Clark;  the  General  Post  Office 
building  is  under  the  control  of  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department^ 
Mr.  E.  B.  Olmstead;  the  Treasury  extension  is  being  built  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  sujiervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  A.  B.  Mullett;  the  War  and  Navy  buildings,  and  the  building 
at  the  comer  of  F  and  Seventeenth  stroets,  are  in  the  care  of  some  one  of 
the  officials  attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  depai*tments  or  bureans. 
Thero  is  a  very  great  number  of  private  buildings  rented  for  govern- 
ment purposes. 

president's  house. 

Several  very  important  renovations  and  repairs  wero  attended  to  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  main  building  and  stables  axe  now  in  very 
good  order.  A  few  rooms  still  requiro  to  be  painted  and  ps^>ered,  and 
some  of  the  furnituro  and  carpeting  to  be  ronewed.  The  exterior  walls 
and  colonnades  requiro  to  be  repainted.  The  conservatory  attached  to  it 
lias  been  almost  entiroly  robuilt,  and  plants  aro.  being  purohased  to  roplace 
those  destroyed  by  firo.  The  small  appropriation  for  this  building  is 
entiroly  inadequate  to  keep  it  in  as  complete  order  as  it  should  be,  and 
to  preserve  and  supply  all  the  needful  appendages  to  a  mansion  intended 
for  the  rosidence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  A  larger  appro- 
priation is  asked  for  annual  ropairs  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  also  one 
for  rofumishing  the  establishment  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
presidential  term.  As  this  city  has  become  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
government,  whero  millionshave  been  expended  upon  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  unprovement  and  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  it  would  seem 
proper  th<at  each  State  should  build  and  furnish  suitable  houses  for  its 
senators  and  ropresentatives.  The  necessary  appropriations  could  easily 
be  made,  and  would  prove  not  to  be  bad  iuveatments.  Those  ben^ted 
would  be  made  moro  comfortable,  and  be  able  to  receive  and  entertain 
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tbeirconstita^nts  and  Mends ;  the  city  would  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  highly  embelliflhed  houses,  and  more  apparent  stability  would  be  giv<en 
to  the  capitaL  Foreign  nations  would  be  induced  to  emulate  the  example. 
as  it  would  then  appear  that  each  State  individually  had  some  permanent 
and  active  interest  and  influents  over  the  municipal  afEairs  of  the  city. 
Attention  is  again  called  to  my  last  annual  report  in  reference  to  the 
selection  oi'  a  site  for  a  new  Presidential  Mansion, 

WABHINaTON  AQUEDUCT, 

The  annual  report,  which  is  herewith  appended,  of  the  superintending 
engineer  of  the  Washington  aqueduct,  furnishes  in  detail  a  statement  of 
the  operations  on  that  work  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  foundation 
and  supeFStructure  masonry  of  the  dam  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac 
were  completed,  and  the  gate-house  at  the  same  place  is  nearly  finished. 
The  stone  bridges  are  stiU  left  in  the  same  incomplete  conation ;  there 
being  no  parapets  or  railings  to  them  it  is  considered  very  dangerous  to 
cross  them.  The  conduit  extending  from  the  gate-house  at  the  Great 
Falls  to  the  distributing  reservoir  has  been  in  very  good  order,  consider- 
ing that  the  road  over  it  has  become  a  great  highway  for  the  farmers 
living  along  the  line  of  it;  many  country  roads  also  lead  into  it.  As  it 
has  become  in  such  general  use  it  should  be  macadamized ;  the  soilbeing 
of  clay  is  easUy  cut  through  in  wet  weather  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  connecting  conduit  around  the  receiving 
reservoir,  the  supply  of  water  comes  du*ect  from  the  Potomac  without 
mingling  with  that  of  any  other  stream ;  the  reservoir  is  now  used  only 
for  the  storage  of  water  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

The  distributing  reservoir  should  be  deepened  as  soon  as  possible  to 
enable  the  water  to  settle  before  reaching  the  cit^.  and  to  enable  it  to 
hold  a  larger  quantity  in  store  in  the  event  of  accments.  The  embank- 
ments have  bc^n  greatly  damaged  by  the  washing  of  the  waves  caused 
by  high  winds,  and  shoidd  be  repaired  without  delay,  and  lined  with  stone 
l£ud  in  cement.  The  high  service  reservoir  is  still  left  in  an  incomplete 
state.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  remove  the  unfinished  dome 
intended  to  cover  it,  and  enclose  it  by  a  neat  iron  railing.  It  was  built 
in  order  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  to  Georgetown  heights,  a  part  oi 
the  city  too  high  to  be  served  direct  from  the  main  pipes;  the  water  is 
forced  into  it  by  a  Worthington  water  pressure  engine,  located  in  the 
west  abutment  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  across  Bock  creek.  There  has 
been  constant  complaint  that  the  residents  on  the  heights  are  not  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  water,  but  from  a  thorough  examination  and  trial 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  than  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  that  the  consumption,  nearly  200,000  gallons,  being  forced  up  daily, 
must  be  attributed  to  wastefulness.  The  adoption  of  meters  in  all  dwell- 
ings and  mills  is  reconmiended  by  the  engineer.  The  iron  bridges  have 
recently  been  painted  and  repaired  in  every  particular,  and  are  m  excel- 
lent order.  The  pipe  line,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  conduit,  extends 
f  from  the  distributing  reservoir  to  the  navy  yard ;  it  has  required  very 
little  repair*  It  is  again  earnestly  recommended  that  new  fire-plugs 
should  replace  Uie  old  ones  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  that  they  be 
connected  directly  with  the  12-inch  main  along  it.  At  present  the  steam 
engines  have  to  obtain  their  supply  from  other  streets.  The  cost  of 
erecting  new  ones  will  be  very  smalL  Considering  that  there  are  but 
few  thorooghly  fire-proof  buildings  belonging  to  tite  government,  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  property  are  distnbuted  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  immensely  valuable  papers  are  stowed  away  in  most  unsafe 
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offices,  every  precantion  sbould  be  taken  to  prevent  their  destniction. 
My  attention  has  been  i^qnently  called  to  this  matter.  The  arehives 
belonging  to  the  War  Department,  especially  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
and  Paymaster  General's  offices,  are  particularly  valuable,  and  in  t^eir 
safety  and  preservation  almost  every  family  in  the  land  is  interested. 
The  pipes  for  increasing  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Capitol  building  were 
laid  last  year,  and  work  has  been  commenced  in  placing  others  along 
Korth  B  street  and  First  street  ea^t,  which  will  make  complete  the  connec- 
tion between  the  terminus  of  the  30-inch  main  on  Kew  Jersey  avenue  with 
the  12  inch  main  on  Capitol  hill.  This  will  partly  remedy  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
constantly  increasing  growth  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city  another 
large  main  will  have  to  be  introduced  into  that  section  from  the  distrib- 
uting reservoir.  The  engineer  reports  that  the  supply  of  water  has  been 
ui^nterrupted,  and  the  consumption  has  exceeded  12,000,000  of  gallons 
per  day,  a  large  amount  of  which  has  been  expended  by  the  government 
buildings,  workshops,  and  fountains.  As  stated  in  my  last  report  certain 
tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  the  government  for  aqueduct  purposes, 
for  which,  in  some  cases,  only  nomin^  rents  are  paid;  in  others  no  rents 
have  been  paid  at  all,  and  claims  are  now  being  made  by  the  owners  to 
become  either  repossessed  of  their  property  or  to  be  paid  for  its  use.  As 
the  United  States  must  retain  the  few  acres  for  the  benefit  of  this  national 
work,  it  is  earnestly  urged  that  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  to 
purchase  them.  But  a  few  thousand  dollars  is  needed  to  meet  all  the 
claims  and  to  buy  the  land.  The  great  importance  of  introducing  into 
the  capital  an  uiUimited  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  water  thus  fiirnished  has  become  a  great  motive 
power  at  the  different  government  workshops  and  buildings  throughout 
the  city,  and  when  the  capital  of  the  nation  becomes  what  every  eIdigh^ 
ened  citizen  desires  to  see  it,  a  still  larger  demand  will  be  made  for  both 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  Including  the  estimates  submitted  for 
completing  the  Waddngton  aqueduct,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  will  not 
exceed  (4,000,000.  The  foUowing  tables  show  some  very  interesting 
data  in  regard  to  what  should  be  considered  the  greatest  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
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Tabu  of  disUmees,  8fe, — ContiDuod. 


Namber  mid  lengtti  of  tanneli. 


TnnnelKo.  1 l,436feet 

Tunnel  No.  2 3,665 fe«t 

Tannel  No.  3 86  feet 

Tannel  No.  4 766  feet 

Tunnel  No.  5 90feet 

TnnqelNo.  6 88  feet 

Tannel  No.  7 679.5ft 

TnnnclNo.  8 421.9ft 

Tannel  No.  9 725feet 

Tannel  No.  10 86feet 

TumelNo.  11 626  feet 

Tannel  No.  12,  Dalecarlfa 800  feet 


Number  and  span  of  brldgei. 


Brid^  No.  1 14  feet  ent  stone. 

Bridge  No.  2 10  feet  cat  stone. 

Bridge  No.  3 75  feet  cat  stone 

Bridge  No.  4 220  feet  cut  stone. 

Bridge  No.  5 120  feet  iron  plpeu. 

Bridge  No.  6 200  feet  iron  pipes. 


Area  of  reseryoirs. 


Receiving  reseryoir 53  acres. 

Distrlbating  reservoir 44  acres. 

Higb  serviee  reservoir 120  feet  diameter. 


OradesL 


Feeder  entrance 146.50 

Manhole  11,  near  Junction 145^  10 

Bridge  No.  3 142.54 

Bridge  No.  4 141.54 

Goard-gate 139.27 

Invert 132.27 

Crown  intrados 143.80 

Effluent  receiving  reservoir 138.38 

Influent  distributing  reservoir 137.37 

Descent,  9i  inches  per  mile. 
Diameter  of  conduit  9  feet 


Cost  of  stone  bridges. 


Bridge  No.  1 $4,006 

BridgeNo.2 7,779 

Bridge  No.  3 76,068 

Bridge  No.  4 237,000 


Pipe  and  culverts. 


Length  of  pipe-line 18mlles 

Number  of  culverts 26 


As  an  indacement  to  obtain  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  comx)en- 
sation  commensurate  with  their  services  should  be  afforded  them.  The 
pay  of  the  clerk,  whose  duties  are  very  arduous,  should  be  certainly 
increased.  The  assistants  on  the  different  works  connected  with  the  office 
of  Public  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Works,  all  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  maimer  in  wMch  they  ha.ve  severally  performed  their  duties  and 
carried  out  my  instructions. 

I  am.  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  MICHLEE, 
Major  of  Engineers^  Bvt  Brig,  Oen.  U.  8.  A. 

Brevet  Msyor  General  A.  A.  Humphbeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Anny, 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers^  Wa^hingUm^  D.  0* 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE   NAVY. 


If  ATT  DEPABTHENT, 

Sm:  I  respectfiiSy  sabimt  the  oimHal  Import  <>f  the  Navy  Depail^ 
and  of  that  braach  of  the  public  service  during  the  pa«t  year. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  NAVAL  FOBCE. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  squadron  service,  as  cruisers,  storeships,  and 
retaming,  is  42,  carrying  411  guns ;  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  14 
vessels,  carrying  96  guns.  Hie  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  in 
use,  as  cruisers,  storeships,  receiving  ships,  tugs,  &c.,  is  81,  carrying  693 
gnnsjareduction  from  lost  year  of  22  vessels,  carrying  205  guns.  Thetotal 
number  of  vessels  borne  upon  the  navy  list  is  206,  carrying  1,743  guns ; 
a  reduction  during  the  year  of  32  vessels,  carrying  126  guns.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  exhibit  the  present  employment  and  condition  of  the  naval 
force: 

Mo.         Oww. 

Groising  vessels  in  squadron  service 35  356 

Vessels  returning  firom  squadrons 3  24 

Storeships  for  squadrons 4  31 

Special  and  lake  service 3  19 

Apprentice  ship 1  11 

Practice  vessels,  and  in  use  at  Naval  Academy 10  115 

Beceiving  ships 6  92 

Quarters  for  officers  at  League  island  and  marine  barracks, 

Norfolk 2  27 

Tugs  at  navy  yards  and  stations,  powder  bpats,  &c 17  18 

'  Totalmuse 81  693 

Iron-clad  vessels  laid  up 46  107 

Iron-clad  vessels  not  completed 6  18 

Steam  sloops  not  completed 16  253 

Line-of-botUe  shipsnot  completed 2  80 

Other  vessels  laid  up,  repairing,  fitting  for  sea,  and  for  sale .  57  592 

Total  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  in  use, 
Iraildiiig,  repairing,  fitting  for  sea,  &o« 206    1,743 
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The  vessels  of  the  navy  are  classified  as  follows: 

No.  Gvni. 

Vessels  of  the  fibrst  rate— of  2,400  tons  and  upwards 35  662 

Vessels  of  the  second  rate— of  1,200  to  2,400  tons 37  483 

Vessels  of  the  third  rate— of  600  to  1,200  tons 76  414 

Vessels  of  the  fourth  rate— under  600  tons 58  184 


Total 206    1,743 


The  following  table  indicates  the  character  of  the  vessels: 

No.  Ganf. 

Iron-clad  vessels 62  129 

Screw  steamers 95  938 

Paddle-wheel  steamers 2S  199 

Sailing  vessels 31  477 


Total 206    1,743 


THE  SQUADEONS. 

The  organization  of  the  squadrons  remains  essentially  the  same  as 
when  I  made  my  last  annual  report.  Some  changes  of  commanding  ofBi- 
cers  and  of  vessels  have  taken  place,  and  the  force  of  each  squadron  has, 
m  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  seamen  allowed  by  the  act  of 
17th  of  June  last,  been  necessarily  reduced. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the  naval  force  on  foreign 
stations  was  recalled  to  assist  in  establishing  and  enforcing  the  blockade, 
leaving  the  commerce  and  persons  of  our  citizens  abroad  greatly  exx>osed. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  the  Department  immediately  took  measures 
to  re-establish  the  squadrons  which  had  been  broken  up,  and  a  course  of 
active  cruising  wa«  ordered  by  which  the  flag,  so  long  withdrawn,  might 
be  promptly  exhibited  in  every  important  port  where  the  commerce  of 
our  country  had  penetrated.  This  order  has  been  efftciently  and  satis- 
factorily carried  into  effect  by  the  distinguished  naval  officers  selected 
for  service  on  foreign  stations,  and  at  no  previous  period  in  our  history 
have  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  American  navy  and  name  been  more 
honored  and  respected. 

If  our  commerce  and  shipping  interests  have  not  recovered  £rom  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  are  not  as  expanded  as  formerly, 
it  is  from  no  inattention  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  navy.  Since  the 
squadrons  were  reorganized,  our  countrymen  and  their  interests  abroad 
have  been  as  vigilantly  guarded  and  protected  on  every  sea  and  at  every  j 
accessible  point  as  at  any  former  period.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  to  have  one  or  more  of  our  naval  vessels  visit  annually  ^veiy 
commercial  port  where  American  capital  is  employed,  and  that  a  man-of- 
war  should  not  be  long  absent  from  the  vicinity  of  every  merchant  ship 
that  might  need  assistance  or  protection. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  and  meet  the  requirements  of  tiie  Depart- 
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ment,  great  activity  and  vigilance  were  necessary  with  our  limited  navy, 
numbering  in  men  and  ships  less  l^n  one-fourth  the  effective  force  of  any 
one  of  the  principal  maritime  powers.  Yet  the  work  has  been  performed 
with  energy  and  zeal,  and  the  views  of  the  Department  well  sustained. 

EUROPEAN  SQUADRON. 

Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut,  who  was  in  command  of  the  squadron  at  the 
date  of  my  last  report,  returned  to  Kew  York  in  the  flag-ship  on  the  10th 
of  November,  leaving  the  squadron  in  temporary  charge  of  Commodore 
A.  M.  Pennock.  The  Franklin  is  to  return  with  Bear- Admiral  WUliam 
Badford,  who  has  been  designated  to  command  the  squadron,  which  is 
composed  of  the  following  vessels: 


Frolic 5  guns. 

Guard,  (storeship) 3  guns. 


Franklin,  (flag-ship)  . .    39  guns. 

Ticonderoga  ... : .      9  guns. 

Swatara 10  guns. 

The  Canandaigua  is  on  her  way  to  the  United  States  from  this  squadron. 

Admiral  Farragut  has  visited  during  the  year  Holland,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  Greece,. 
Turkey,  and  Morocco.  His  reception  in  every  place  which  he  has  visited 
was  equaUy  flattering  with  his  reception  the  preceding  year  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  cannot  be  less  acceptable  to  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  While  honoring  that  distinguished  of&cer,  the  sov- 
ereigns and  other  high  offlcfalsof  these  powers,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  occasion  to  compliment,  in  friendly  terms,  the  nation  he  represents. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  remark,  while  noting  the  movements  of  this  ofScer 
and  his  squadron,  that  in  no  instance  has  an  appeal  been  made  for  his  inter- 
ference in  any  manner  to  relieve  or  extend  aid  to  our  countrymen  scattered 
along  the  shores  where  the  flag  has  been  exhibited,  nor  has  any  applica- 
tion been  made  to  him  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  rights.  Throughout 
Europe  the  rights  of  American  citizens  are  resi)ected,  and  wherever  the 
flag  has  been  carried  by  the  navy  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled and  which  are  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipulations  and  international 
law  have  been  asserted  and  maintained. 

He  left  Lisbon  in  November,  1867,  where  the  usual  courtesies  had  been 
exchanged,  and  where,  by  invitation,  Admiral  Farragut,  with  many  ot 
his  officers,  had  been  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  aaotd 
Don  Fernando,  and  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France^and  Italy, 
touching  at  Gibraltar,  Carthagena,  Port  Mahon,  Toulon,  VillefranchwB^ 
and  Spezia,  at  each  of  which  places  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  cour- 
tesies and  attentions,  civil  and  naval.  On  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  to^ 
Madrid,  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Queen  and  King  GonscHrt  a^d 
Dther  high  officials. 

At  Port  Mahon,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  his  reception  was 
peculiarly  gratifying;  each  village  in  Minorca  through  which  he  passed 
was  profuse  in  compliments,  and  in  many  instances  sent  out  depiEtations^to 
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meet  him  as  a  descendant  of  one  of  their  ancient  families ;  his  father  hay- 
ing been  a  native  of  and  emigrant  from  Gindadela  in  that  isl^id. 

When  the  Franklin  was  at  Spezia,  Admiral  Farragot  visited  Florence^ 
Venice,  and  Genoa.  He  dined  at  Florence  with  his  Miyesty  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  was  entertained  by  many  distinguished  officials,  both  of 
Italy  and  other  countries,  at  each  of  the  places  named.  From  Bpezia  he 
proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  arrived  in  March. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Borne,  Admiral  Farragat  was  received  by  the  prime 
minister  and  presented  to  his  Holine^,  the  Pope.  He  left  Naples  April 
6th,  and  touching  at  Messina  and  Syracuse,  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  12th. 
He  was  there  joined  by  the  Ticonderoga  and  Frolic,  and  his  departure 
on  the  18th  was  marked  by  unusual  honors.  The  squadron  was  followed 
to  sea  by  Vice- Admiral  Paget,  commanding  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Caledonia,  which  passed 
dose  alongside,  the  crews  manning  the  rigging  and  cheering,  and  the 
band  playing  ^'Hail  Columbia."  The  other  Missels  of  the  fleet  passed 
successively,  extending  similar  courtesies.  When  all  had  passed,  Admiral 
Paget  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  the  main  and  fired  a  salute  of  17 
guns.  These  courtesies  were  acknowledged  by  the  crew  of  the  Franklin 
who  manned  the  yards;  the  band  played  ^^God  save  the  Queen,"  and 
the  salute  was  returned. 

Admiral  Farragut  returned  to  Lisbon  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  after 
taking  in  supplies,  proceeded  to  Holland.  He  arrived  at  Flushing  in  June, 
where  he  remained  until  the  21st.  With  a  number  of  his  officers  he  visited, 
on  invitation,  his  Majesty  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels,  and  dined  with 
him.  Subsequently  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  attend- 
ants, was  received  on  board  the  Franklin  at  Ostend.  From  Brussels  he 
made  a  short  tour  to  Liege  and  Essen,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Southampton,  where  he  left  the  Franklin,  and  made  a  tour  to  the  north, 
passing  through  London,  York,  Kewcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and 
rejoined  the  Itenklin  in  July.  On  this  tour  he  received  every  attention 
from  the  authorities  of  the  respective  places  visited,  and  inspected  the 
dock-yards  and  other  establishments  of  interest  to  naval  officers. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  Franklin  was  visited  officially  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  captain  of  her  Britannic  Msyesty's  ship  Ghilatea,  and  on  the 
12th  Admiral  Farragut  and  other  officers  dined  with  him,  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  England  being  present.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
.and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  visited  the  Franklin  on  the 
14th.  On  the  17th  Admiral  Farragut  called  on  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
at  Osborne  House.  On  the  18th  the  corporate  authorities  and  others  of  ^ 
Southampton  visited  the  Franklin,  and  on  the  19th  she  sailed  from  Gowes 
for  Syra,  at  which  place  she  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August 

Here  Admiral  Farragut  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Frolic  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople.  The  Franklin  sailed  for  Smyrna.  He  reached 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  having  received  a  finnan 
from  the  Sultan,  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus,  off  Constantinople,  on  the 
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8th.  On  the  13th  of  August,  .accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  officers 
of  the  navy,  he  was  received  by  his  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz, 
in  his  palace  on  the.  Asiatic  shore,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  called  on  the 
Viceroy  oi  Egypt,  then  on  a  visit  to  Gonstsmtinople.  The  FranMin 
having  been  detained  several  days  at  the  Dardanelles  awaiting  a  firman, 
anchored  off  Constantinople  on  the  21st  Here  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  other  officials.  He  left  the  Bosphorus  on  the  29th 
and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  Greece,  on  the  31st  of  August. 

At  Athens  he  wa«  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and,  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  King,  was  inresent  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince,  and 
attended  a  banquet  at  the  palace.  The  Franklin  was  visited  by  the  King, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Josephina,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  (mother  and  brother  of  the  Queen,)  with  their  respective  suites; 
also  by  the  Greek  officials  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

On  the  10th  of  September  he  left  Piraeus,  and  on  the  14th  arrived 
off  Trieste,  where  official  calls  were  exchanged  and  other  courtesies 
extended.  He  sailed  from  Trieste  on  the  27th ;  anchored  off  Gibraltar 
October  9th,  and  left  for  Ifew  York  on  the  18th. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  marked  and  interesting  cruises  in 
naval  history,  which  cannot  &dl  to  prove  of  national  benefit,  during 
which  extraordinary  courtesies  and  entertainments  were  everywhere 
received  and  reciprocated. 

The  principal  points  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  St.  Paul  de 
Loando  and  the  neighboring  groups  of  islands  which  lie  within  the  limits 
of  the  European  squadron,  have  been  visited  by  the  Bwatara.  She  left 
Lisbon  February  5,  and  returned  to  tihat  port  April  27,  having  touched 
at  Porto  Grande,  Porto  Praya,  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Madeira,  Mon- 
rovia, Gape  Palmas,  El  Mina,  Fernando  Po,  Jella  Ooffee,  and  St  Thomaa. 
Comjuander  Jeffers  reports  that  the  slave  trade  is  entirely  suspended. 

The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have,  during  tiie  year,  in  addition  to  tiie 
ports  mentioned,  visited  Valencia,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Leg- 
horn, Palermo,  Civita  Yeochia,  Taranto,  Aneona,  Yenice,  Brindisi,  Candia, 
Scio,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Bordeaux,  Pauillac,  Basque 
Beads,  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  Hamburg,  Bremerhaven,  Antwerp,  Plymouth,  and 
various  ports  on  the  Irish  coast. 

ASIATIC  SQUABBON. 

Bear- Admiral  Henry  H.  Bell,  who  was  in  command  of  this  squadron 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  was  drowned  at  Osaka  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  which  he  was  crossing  the  bar.  The 
command  devolved  upon  Commodore  John  B.  Goldsborough,  as  sexuor 
olBcer,  until  the  arrival  of  Bear- Admiral  S.  C.  Bowan,  who  sailed  from 
Kew  York  in  the  Piscataqua  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  assumed  com- 
mand at  Singapore  on  the  18th  of  ApriL 
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The  squadron  is  compc^sed  of  the  following  vessels : 


Piscataqua,  (flag-ship) ...  23  guns. 

Oneida 8  guns. 

Iroquois 6  guns. 

Ashuelot 10  guns. 

Monocacy 10  guns. 


UnadiUa 5  guns. 

Aroostook 5  guns. 

Maumee 8  guns. 

IdahO;  (store  and  hospital 

ship) 7  guns. 


The  Shenandoah  is  on  her  way  home  from  this  squadron  under  orders 
issued  in  June  last.    GPhe  Hartford  arrived  at  New  York  in  August 

The  TJnited  States  minister,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg,  was  of  opinion  that 
our  government  should  be  represented  by  a  strong  naval  force  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  i)orts  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo.  Bear- Admiral 
Bell  concurred  in  this  opinion  and  assembled  as  many  vessels  of  the  squad- 
dron  off  Hiogo  as  were  available,  including  the  Hartford,  Iroquois,  Mono- 
cacy, Aroostook,  Oneida,  and  Shenandoah.  The  latter  vessel  conveyed  the 
TJnited  States  minister  from  Yokohama  to  consununate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  Ko  serious  trouble  was  apprehended,  but  certain  discontented  ^ 
tions  were  known  to  exist.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  the  display 
of  foreign  power  would  prove  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  turbulent 
and  disaffected. 

Agreeably  to  arrangements,  Osaka  and  Hiogo  were  quietly  opened  to 
foreigners  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
American  and  British  vessels  at  those  places,  their  mastheads  being 
dressed  with  the  respective  national  flags  and  the  Tycoon's  flag  at  the 
main.  Every  vessel  simultaneously  fired  a  salute  of  21  guns,  which,  the 
Japanese  promptly  returned  at  both  places. 

Although  the  opening  of  these  ports  had  been  harmonious,  af&irs  bore 
an  aspect  so  unsettled  that  Bear- Admiral  BeU  determined  to  delay  his 
departure,  and  three  days  after  sending  despatches  to  the  department 
announcing  this  purpose,  he  was  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  his  boat 
off  Osaka. 

This  melancholy  event,  made  the  more  afflicting  by  the  drowning  at  the 
same  time  of  Lieut.  Commander  J.  H.  Beed  and  ten  of  the  crew  of  the 
admiral's  barge,  occurred  on  the  momiiig  of  January  11th.  His  com- 
munication with  the  shore  had  been  interrupted  for  several  days  by  a 
storm,  and  he  left  his  ship  as  soon  as  it  abated  for  the  purpose  at 
visiting  the  United  States  minister.  But  his  barge  was  capsized  by 
a  strong  wind  and  heavy  sea  on  the  bar  in  sight  of  most  of  his  command. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  boats  despatched  from  the  vessels  present  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  party,  but  only  three  of  the  boat's  crew  were 
saved.    The  bodies  of  the  lost  were  all  subsequently  recovered. 

The  harmony  which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  was  of 
short  duration.  Difficulties,  originating  in  the  innovations  on  ancient 
customs  and  opposition  to  intercourse  with  foreigners,  appeared  among 
the  Japanese,  and  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  contending  parties  came  in  conflict  at 
Osaka.    The  Tycoon,  who  favored  the  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
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coarse,  was  defeated;  and  durmg  the  night  of  January  31st,  sought 
shelter  with  some  of  his  principal  adherents  on  board  the  Iroquois,  which 
was  in  the  harbor.  Protection  was  given  l^sn  until  daylight,  Vhen  he 
was  transferred  to  one  of  his  own  vessels  of  war. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  several  foreign  ministers  were  compelled 
to  abandon  Osaka,  and  were  received  and  conveyed  in  the  Iroquois  to 
Hiogo,  where  they  established  their  legations.  On  the  4th  of  February 
an  assault  was  made  in  the  streets  of  Hiogo  by  a  detachment  of  Japanese 
troops  on  the  foreign  residents,  during  which  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Oneida  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  In  consequence  of 
these  outbreaks,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  foreign  population, 
the  naval  forces  present  made  a  joint  landing  and  adopted  measures  to 
protect  the  foreign  settlement.  But  on  the  8th  of  February  an  envoy 
from  the  Mikado  arrived  at  the  United  States  legation  with  information 
of  a  change  of  government.  Assurance  was  given  that  foreigners  would 
be  protected,  whereupon  a  settlement  was  made  and  the  forces  with- 
drawn. The  Japanese  officer  who  had  conunand  of  the  detachment  of 
troops,  and  ordered  them  to  fire  on  the  foreigners  at  ELiogo,  was  subse- 
quently executed  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  vessels 
of  war. 

Bear- Admiral  Sowan  reached  Yokohama  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
found  the  open  ports  in  {Possession  of  the  Micado  party.  The  foreign 
naval  forces,  in  pursuance  of  agreement  in  conference,  have  jointly 
occupied  Yokohama  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  settlement.  No 
serious  disturbances  had  taken  place  there  at  the  date  of  the  last 
accounts,  and  Bear- Admiral  Bowan  was  awaiting  the  progress  of  events 
between  the  contending  parties. 

After  the  death  of  Bear- Admiral  Bell,  Commodore  Goldsborough  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  the  Hartford,  and  left  Nagasaki  on  the  1st  of  February 
for  Hong-Kong,  on  his  way  to  Singapore  and  the  United  States.  At 
Hong-Kong  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Chinese  Viceroy  at  Canton, 
who  rules  over  the  two  extensive  and  populous  sea-coast  provinces, 
Kwantung  and  Fuhkien.  The  reception  was  cordial  and  giatifying; 
and  to  check  in  some  measure  the  frequent  piracies,  the  Viceroy  prom- 
ised to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  fishing  junks  from  carrying  an 
extra  number  of  men,  or  arms,  or  munitions  of  war. 

The  limits  of  this  squadron  are  extensive  and  the  service  required  is 
of  a  varied  character.  In  December  the  Monocacy  examined  the  track 
of  steamers  between  Nagasaki  and  Osaka  through  the  inland  sea,  the 
waters  navigated  by  the  auxiliary  steamers  of  the  PacificMail  Steamship 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  on  the  proper  sites  for  light- 
houses. During  the  same  month  the  Ashuelot  went  to  Taku,  where  the 
passage  of  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Burlingame,  had  been 
obstructed  by  the  rebels.  The  minister  and  family  were  received  on 
board  and  conveyed  to  Shanghai.    In  June  the  Unadilla  visited  Bankok, 
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in  Siam,  and  delivered  a  present  of  arms  to  the  prime  minister. 
Courtesies  were  exchanged  with  the  King,  the  Grown  Prince,  the  prime 
Hunister,  and  other  officials. 

In  April  the  Shenandoah  was  sent  to  Oorea  to  make  another  attempt 
to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  schooner  General  Sherman,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Ck)reans  some  eighteen  months  previously,  it  having 
been  stated  upon  apparency  good  authority  that  some  of  them  were  still 
alive  and  in  captivity.  From  all  the  information  that  Commander 
Febiger  could  gather,  he  concluded  that  none  of  the  crew  or  passengers 
of  the  schooner  were  living.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  fair 
survey  of  the  Ping  Tang  river  and  its  approaches,  and  in  securing 
other  useM  data. 

The  Aroostook,  Lieutenant-Commander  Beardslee,  conveyed  the  con- 
suls for  Amoy  and  Foo-Choo  to  Formosa,  in  April,  to  enable  them  to 
visit  the  various  ports  on  that  island  coming  under  their  charge.  The 
savages  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  this  island,  it  will  be  recollected, 
murdered  the  shipwrecked  officers  and  crew  of  the  American  bark  Rover. 
Satisfied  from  inquiry  that  no  foreigners  were  in  captivity  on  the  island, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Beardslee  obtained  assurances  from  the  natives 
of  kind  treatment  to,  and  restoration  of,  any  persons  who  may  hereafter 
be  shipwrecked  upon  the  island.  This  arran^ment  was  effected  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  General  Le  G^ndre,  Fnited  States  consol 
at  Amoy,  who,  accompanied  by  an  expedition  fiimished  by  order  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  Foukien  province,  visited  the  island  in  the  fall  of 
1867,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  savage  chief  and  made  agreements 
with  him  for  the  fixture.  The  consul-general  states  that,  but  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  the  previous  June,  he 
could  have  accomplished  nothing. 

The  light-draught  steamers  Aroostook,  Uhadilla,  and  Maumee,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Asiatic  squadron  principally  to  cruise  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  were  assigned  to  localities  where  such  crimes  had  been 
most  frequent,  and  have  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  this  special 
duty.  It  is  believed  that  their  presence,  with  that  of  the  small  gunboats 
of  different  nationalities,  has  in  great  measure  suppressed  the  crime. 

Although  the  squadron  has  been  mainly  in  Japanese  waters,  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  ports  in  China  have  been  visited  and  all  needed  pro- 
tection given  to  American  interests. 

NOBTH  ATLANTIC  SQI7ADB0N. 

Bear-Admiral  James  S.  Palmer,  who  was  in  command  of  this  squadron 
at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
7th  of  December.  The  flag-ship  Susquehanna  being  infected  with  the 
disease  was,  <m  h^  letiim  to  New  York,  placed  CMit  ot  oommisaion,  and, 
until  the  Contoocook  was  ready  for  sea,  the  Wamponoag  was  used  as  ft 
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flag-ship.    Bear- Admiral  H.  K.  Hoff  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  latter 
yessel  (m  the  22d  of  February.    The  squadron  is  now  composed  of  the — 


Contoooook, (flag-ship)...  13  guns. 

Saeo 10  guns. 

Penobscot 0  guns. 


Yantic 5  guns. 

Gettysburg , . . .  9  guns. 

Nipsic 6  guns. 


The  rear-admiral  commanding  has,  in  the  flag-ship,  visited  many  of 
the  unportant  x)oints  within  the  limits  of  his  command.  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June  he  was  at  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Gnu,  Point  & 
Pitre,  St.  Pierre,  La  Ouayra,  Aspinwall,  Port  au  Prince,  and  Key  West. 
He  is  now  making  a  second  cruise  through  the  West  India  islands,  and 
at  last  adyices  was  at  Havana.  The  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  have 
been  actively  employed,  and  have  given  assistance  to  our  merchantmen 
and  protection  to  our  citizens  whenever  needed. 

A  vessel  continues  to  be  constantly  stationed  at  Aspinwall  for  the 
protection  of  our  citizens  and  treasure  in  trcmsitu  between  that  place 
and  Panama.  In  April,  upon  application  of  the  agents  of  the  steamship 
company,  a  force  was  landed  from  the  Penobscot  to  guard  the  passen- 
gers and  treasure,  the  streets  being  filled  with  excited  and  lawless  indi- 
YidnaLs,  the  police  and  native  troops  having  been  sent  to  Ghiriqui  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  republic.  There  was  no 
(Mmflict,  however,  and  when  the  anticipated  trouble  had  passed,  the 
force  re-embarked. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Hayti  has  called  for  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  American  interests  on  that  island.  Instructions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  issued  to  the  admiral  in  command  to  watdi  the  progress 
of  events,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  afford  necessary  protection 
to  our  citizens.  In  pursuance  of  these  directions  the  Gontoocook,  De 
Soto,  Sha^pnut,  Saco,  Penobscot,  (Gettysburg,  and  Nipsic,  have,  at  different 
times,  been  in  Haytien  waters,  and  some  of  them  have  remained  there 
for  weeks  successively.  The  naval  officers  in  command  have  exercised 
prudence,  observed  neutrality,  and  exchanged  the  customary  courtesies 
with  the  authorities. 

InMarch  last  the  De  Soto,  OiHumodore  Boggs,  was  ordered  to  Vene- 
zuela to  co-operate  with  our  minister  in  securing  the  release,  and  indemnity 
for  their  detention,  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  American  whaling 
schooner  Hannah  Grant,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  peninsula  of 
Paragnana,  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Goro.  At  Curacoa  Commodore 
Boggs  learned  of  the  release  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  but  he  very 
properly  proceeded  to  La  Ouayra,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Stillwell,  the 
United  States  minister,  visited  Caracas  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
vice-president  and  other  authorities  of  the  r^ublic  The  Saco,  Com- 
mander Wilson,  took  on  board  at  St.  Thomas  the  master  of  the  Hannah 
Grant,  and,  after  restoring  him  to  his  position,  at  Kingston,  proceeded  to 
Venezuela.  The  question  at  that  stage  became  one  of  indemnity,^  sub- 
ject to  ac^ustment  through  other  channels.  No  farther  occasion  for 
naval  action  was  therefore  necessary,  and  the  force  was  withdrawn. 
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In  Jnne  a  display  of  naval  force  in  the  golf  was  considered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  reports  that  a  hostile  exx)edition  against  Mexico  was 
concentrating  near  New  Orleans.  Ko  occasion  for  action,  however,  mani- 
fested itself: 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON. 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  under  command  of  Bear-Admiral  Charles 
H.  Davis,  is  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 


Wasp 3  guns. 

Kansas 8  guns. 


Ouerriere,  (flag-ship) ...    21  guns. 

Pawnee 11  guns. 

Quinnebaug 6  guns. 

Two  vessels  were  ordered  home  in  consequenee  of  the  redaction  of  the 
naval  force  by  act  of  Congress.  The  Huron  arrived  at  New  York  in 
October  and  the  Shamokin  is  daily  expected  at  Philadelphia. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  between  the  allied  i)owers  and  Paraguay 
has  rendered  it  advisable  to  keep  some  i)ortion  of  the  force  within  as  con- 
venient reach  as  practicable  of  military  operations.  Other  points,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  the  command  have  not  been  neglected,  but  onr 
interests  have  received  attention  and  ample  protection.  The  flag  lias 
been  shown  at  Bahia,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Catharines,  San  Carmen,  Ihla 
Orande,  Falkland  islands,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  points 
on  the  coast  of  South  America;  at  Bosario,  JDumpaity,  Corrientes,  and 
other  places  on  the  La  Plata,  Parana,  and  Paraguay  rivers;  and  at  Cape 
Town,  Little  Fish  Bay,  Benguela,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  Ambriz,  Kin- 
sembo,  Kabend,  Malemba,  Landano,  Black  Point  Bay,  and  Mayumba,  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  AMca. 

The  presence  of  naval  vessels  has  generally  been  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  American  citizens  and  their  property;  but  on 
two  occasions  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  land  a  part  of  the  force  at 
Montevideo.  On  the  7th  of  February,  in  concert  with  the  commanders 
of  ot^er  squadrons,  and  at  the  request  of  Governor  Mores,  50  seamen 
and  marines  were  landed  for  the  protection  of  foreign  residents  and  the 
custom-house.  On  the  succeeding  day,  affairs  having  quieted,  the  detacli- 
ment  was  withdrawn.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  another  force  was 
landed  and  remained  on  shore  until  the  26th,  in  consequence  of  distarb- 
ances  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  General  Mores. 

Early  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Wasp 
was  despatched  to  the  capital  of  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
away  our  minister  resident,  Mr.  Washburn.  When  she  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  Parana  river  the  passage  of  the  vessel  through  the  blockad- 
ing fleet  was  refused  by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  and  after  waitmg  some 
months,  and  failing  to  convince  them  of  the  right  of  a  neutral  man-of-war 
to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  stated,  that  vessel 
returned  to  Montevideo.  In  August  the  Braziliim  authorities  withdrew 
their  objection,  and  the  Wasp  again  ascended  the  river,  which  is  of  difS- 
cult*  navigation,  owing  to  its  tortuous  course  and  shifting  sand-bars. 
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Only  the  smaller  class  of  naval  vessels  can  ascend  to  Asuncion,  on 
the  Parana  river,  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  930  miles  from 
Montevideo.  On  the  10th  of  September,  at  Yilleta,  (below  Asuncion,) 
the  Wasp  took  on  board  Mr.  Washburn  and  &mily,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  Bear- Admiral  Davis,  at  the  date  of  his  latest  despatches, 
was  preparing  to  accompany  the  newly-accredited  minister  of  the  United 
States,  General  McMahon,  to  Paraguay. 

The  authorities  of  St.  Catharines,  of  Bahia,  and  of  Uruguay  have 
been  respectively  received  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  intercourse  with 
them,  and  indeed  with  all  the  South  American  states,  has  been  of  the 
most  Mendly  and  gratifying  character. 

NOETH  PACIFIO  SQUADEON. 

On  the  6th  of  August  last  Bear- Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  this  squadron  for  two  years,  was  relieved  by  Bear- 
Admiral  Thomas  T.  Graven.    The  squadron  comprises : 


PcDsacola,  (flag-ship) 20  guns. 

Ifohongo 10  guns. 

Lackawanna 7  guns. 

Saginaw 6  guns. 


Besaca 8  guns. 

Ossipee 6  guns. 

Jamestown 15  gans. 

Gyane,  (storeship) 18  guns. 


These  vessels  have,  during  the  year,  given  much  of  their  attention  to 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Galifomia,  where 
their  presence  has  had  a  salutary  influence.  Bear- Admirals  Thatcher 
and  Graven  have  each  in  his  flag-ship  visited  that  portion  of  the  station ; 
and  the  following  places  have  been  visited,  some  of  them  repeatedly,  by 
the  several  vessels :  Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Manza- 
nilla,  La  Paz,  Ginaloa  Biver,  Jicabampo,  and  Boca  Macapule. 

The  commercial  ports  of  the  Gentral  American  states  of  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Bica,  and  San  Salvador  have  been  visited  by  the  Saranac,  Mo- 
hican, and  Ossipee.  Our  flag  has  been  received  with  manifestations  of 
pleasure  by  both  the  authorities  and  people.  They  all  respect  our  rights 
and  those  of  our  countrymen  residing  there. 

A  vessel  of  this  squadron  continues  to  be  stationed  at  Panama,  for  the 
protection  of  our  interests  on  the  isthmus.  GDhe  Gjrane,  now  there,  an* 
swers  the  double  purpose  of  a  guard  and  store  vessel,  and  is  able  ordi- 
narily to  afford  ample  protection  to  American  interests.  In  March  last 
there  were  threatened  difiBculties  which  rendered  the  display  of  addi- 
tional force  desirable,  and  the  Saranac  was  accordingly  despatched  to  * 
that  point,  but,  happfly,  the  political  disturbance  on  that  occasion  passed 
without  any  necessity  for  interference. 

In  June  last  Bear- Admiral  lliatcher,  in  the  flag-ship,  visited  the  north- 
western coast,  touching  at  Port  Townsend  and  Esquimault.  Several  ves- 
sels of  the  squadron  have  visited  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Alaska> 
The  Ossipee  conveyed  the  commissioners  fifom  San  Francisco  to  Sitk% 
and  was  present  and  participated  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
transfer  of  the  flag.    The  Besaca  and  Jamestowny  althougbi  sent  there 
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primarily  for  the  ijoflnence  ot  the  cold  climate  in  disinfecting  than  of 
ydlow  fever,  afforded  such  protection  to  onr  citizens  as  was  desired.  In 
April  last  the  Saginaw  was  despatched  to  Alaska,  where  she  remained 
several  months,  for  the  purpose  of  making  explorations  and  surveys,  and 
of  determining  the  most  suitable  harbors  and  anchorages  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  a^acent  islands.  The  Buwanee,  under  orders  for  the  same 
point,  was  wrecked  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  running  on  a  hidden  rock  in 
Shadwell  passage,  while  in  charge  of  a  coast  pilot.  The  officers  and  crew 
succeeded  in  landing  on  the  nearest  beach.  Bear- Admiral  Hastings, 
commanding  her  M^esty's  Pacific  squadron,  and  Ck)mmander  Porcher, 
of  her  Mxgesty's  steamer  Sparrowhawk,  were  prompt  to  render  valuable 
assistance  on  the  occasion.  The  vessel  soon  broke  up,  but  Sear- Admiral 
Thatcher,  who  was  at  the.  time  at  Esquimault,  made  the  best  practicable 
terms  for  saving  the  engines  and  other  articles. 

The  Lackawanna,  which  had  been  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  more  tiian 
a  year,  was  in  May  relieved  by  the  Mohongo.  Our  commercial  and 
whaling  interests  fdlly  justify  the  constant  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
our  vessels  in  that  quarter ;  a  fact  which  will  be  appreciatecl  when  it  is 
known  that  at  one  time  in  November,  1867,  forty-two  American  flags 
were  flying  from  that  number  of  whaling  and  merchant  vessels  in  the^ 
harbor  of  Honolulu,  while  but  sis  flags  of  all  other  nations  codd  be 
seen.  In  July  last,  his  M^esty  the  King  of  tiie  Sandwich  Mauds, 
attended  by  a  portion  of  his  cabinet  and  his  personal  staff,  visited  the 
Mohongo,  and  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  his  position, 

SOUTH  PACIFIO  SQUADBON. 

Bear- Admiral  Thomas  Turner  succeeded  Bear- Admiral  Dahlgrenin 
command  of  this  squadron  on  the  14th  of  July  last.  It  is  composed  of 
the  following  vessels : 


Powhatan,  (flag-ship) . .    17  guns. 

Tuscarora 10  guns. 

Kearsarge 7  guns. 


Dacotah 7  guns. 

Kyack 6  guns. 

Onward —  — 


The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have  carried  the  flag  into  all  the  princi- 
pal conmiercial  ports  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  and  have  rendered 
such  protection  to  American  interests  as  was  needed.  On  the  night  ot 
the  10th  of  January  last.  General  Prado,  ex-president  of  Peru,  and 
other  ofScers,  came  alongside  the  Kyack  and  requested  asylum  from 
personal  violence,  which  he  apprehended  from  the  revolutionary  party. 
He  also  requested  tiansx>ortation  to  Chili..  His  requests  were  complied 
with,  and  he  was  safely  landed  at  Yalparjdso. 

Australia  and  the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  have 
not  been  visited,  the  disturbed  condition  of  political  affidrs,  and  disas- 
ters from  physical  convulsions,  in  South  America,  having  rendered  it 
advisable  that  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  should  remain  on  that  coast 

Two  vessels,  the  Wateree  and  the  Fredonia,  have  been  lost  by  earth- 
quake. 
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INJURY  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  VESSELS  BY  EARTHQUAKES. 

A  violent  earthquake  which  occuired  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  in  that  vicinity,  on  the  afternoon  of  !November  18, 1867,  caused  tho 
stranding  of  the  United  States  steamer  Monongahela ;  and  two  other 
vessels  of  the  squadron  barely  escaped  serious  iiyury.  The  De  Soto,  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  was  swept  from  her  moorings  by  the  force  of 
the  waves,  both  chains  snapping,  and  was  thrown  violently  upon  the  iron 
piles  of  a  new  wharf,  but  fortunately  the  next  wave  carried  her  again 
into  deep  water,  and  she  sustained  but  little  injury.  The  Susquehanna, 
in  the  same  harbor,  succeeded  in  getting  away  fifom  her  dangerous  posi- 
tion without  damage. 

The  Monongahela,  which  at  the  time  was  anchored  off.Frederickstadt« 
island  of  St.  Croix,  was  carried  by  a  wave  over  the  warehouses  and 
into  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  She  came  back  with  the  returning 
8ea  and  was  left  on  a  coral  reef  at  the  water's  edge.  Fortunately,  but 
five  of  her  crew  were  lost,  and  no  very  serious  iiyury  was  sustained  by 
the  ship.  As  it  was  deemed  practicable  to  re-launch  her,  the  of&cers 
and  crew  remained  by  the  vessel.  On  learning  the  fiaicts,  the  United 
States  bark  Purveyor  was  put  in  commission  at  New  York,  provided 
with  all  necessary  appliances  for  launching,  and  on  the  17th  of  January 
left  for  St.  Croix,  where  she  arrived  on  the  31st,  and  the  party,  under 
the  supervision  of  Naval  Constructor  Davidson,  commenced  preparations 
for  getting  the  Monongahela  afloat.  The  first  attempt  failed,  but  on  tJie 
10th  of  May  a  successful  effort  was  made.  She  was  safely  launched,  and 
left  St.  Croix  on  the  13th  of  J^ne,  arrived  at  New  York  the  29th,  and  was 
put  out  of  commission  July  8. 

On  the  13th  of  August  last,  a  violent  earthquake  visited  the  westenpt 
coast  of  South  America,  by  which  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  Soutli  Pacific 
squadron  were  lost  to  the  service.  The  storeship  Fredonia  had,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  Callao,  been  moved 
up  to  Arica,  and  was  there  with  the  Wateree  quietly  riding  at  anchoi:. 
A  short  time  after  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  felt  the  sea  receded, 
leaving  the  Fredonia  on  the  bottom,  and  a  moment  after  the  waters 
rolled  in  with  such  power  as  to  break  her  to  fragments.  Twenty-seven 
officersAuid  men  were  drowned — ^three  officers  who  were  on  shore,  and. 
two  seamen  who  were  rescued,  being  all  that  were  saved.' 

The  Wateree  was  thrown  ashore  and  left  high  and  dry  about  500  yards 
from  high  water  mark.  She  was  badly  strained,  and  her  position  was 
such  that  the  expense  of  any  attempt  to  launch  her  would  have  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  vessel.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  government  to  sell  her,  and  the  necessary  direc- 
tions were  accordingly  given.  But  a  single  man  was  lost  from  the  vessel — 
a  seaman  in  charge  of  the  captain's  gig,  on  the  beach,  who  was  canM 
out  to  sea  by  the  waves. 

Bear- Admiral  Turner  was  at  Callao,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Powhataiili 
41  Ab 
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when  this  calamity  occurred,  and  as  a  matter  of  security  steamed  oat  of 
the  harbor  until  the  next  morning.  On  learning  of  the  disastrous  lesults 
of  the  earthquake  at  Arica,  he  proceeded  to  that  point.  The  Powhatan, 
on  application  of  the  authorities  of  Peru,  was  permitted  to  convey  sur- 
geons, nurses,  &c.,  for  the  relief  of  the  thousands  of  sufferers  at  Arica. 
Tlie  commanding  officer  of  the  Wateree  also  furnished  such  aid  as  he 
could  to  the  destitute  inhabitants,  with  provisions  from  the  ship's  sap- 
ply.  The  senior  officer  at  Valparaiso  promptly  responded  to  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Ghilian  government,  by  placing  the  Tuscarora  at  the  service 
of  the  authorities  to  convey  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  tiie  sof- 
ferers  along  the  coast. 

NAVY  YASD  FACILITIES. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  maritime  power  our  battles  are  to  be 
fought  upon  the  sea  and  not  upon  the  land— by  our  fleets,  not  by  oar 
armies.  No  nation  of  Europe  can  transport  any  considerable  military 
force  to  our  shores,  but  should  it  be  attempted,  they  would  be  met  upon 
the  ocean  and  there  arrested  by  our  navy,  if  it  is  maintained  in  a  condi- 
tion at  all  commensurate  with  our  maritime  ability,  and  such  as  common 
prudence  admonishes  us  to  have  always  ready  to  be  put  in  commission. 
Our  floating  bulwarks,  not  less  than  our  harbor  fortifications,  shoold 
receive  attention ;  for,  though  peace  now  prevails,  and  we  hope  and 
expect  its  continuance,  there  may  be  war  in  the  not  remote  future,  for 
which  a  wise  and  prudent  goverrment  should  be  always  prepared. 

We  are  also  admonished  by  the  experience  of  the  past  that  among 
contending  belligerents  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  not  always  respected; 
and  the  best  guarantee  against  aggression  is  a  timely  exhibition  of  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  country. 

Unfortunate  would  be  our  conditiop  should  the  country  be  suddenly 
involved  in  hostilities  with  one  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  were 
we  no  better  prepared  than  when  the  late  rebellion  commenced.  Our 
navy  yards  and  establishments  were  then  wholly  inadequate  to  our  wants, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was  consequently  executed,  often  at 
great  disadvantage  and  with  great  delay,  by  private  parties.  This  defect 
has  been  but  partially  remedied,  for,  notwitlistanding  our  experience^ 
:and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  none  of  the  naf^  yards 
jiossess  the  atea  and  appliances,  nor  have  they  the  necessary  establish- 
ments  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  engines  and  armature,  nor  are 
we  providing  from  the  abundant  means  which  the  country  possesses  the 
tmaterials  that  should  be  collected  in  anticipation  of  the  national  wants. 

In  none  of  our  navy  yards  is  there  more  than  a  single  diy-dock,  and 
tChere  are  but  six  in  all — ^three  built  of  stone  and  three  floating  docks. 
lu  the  event  of  a  maritime  war  this  deficiency  would  be  seriously  fdt— 
i»erhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  our  pressing  wants — and 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  steps  should  not  be  taken  without 
(delay  to  place  our  naval  establishments  in  this  respect  in  a  condition 
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approaching,  at  least,  our  relative  importance  with  other  naval  powers. 
The  dock-yards  at  Cherbourg  and  Toulon  in  France,  and  at  Portsmouth 
m  Great  Britain,  each  contain  a  greater  niimbex  of  dry-docks  than  all 
our  yards  combined ;  and  some  of  the  other  dockyards  of  these  powers 
are  but  slightly  inferior  to  those  named.  While  Great  Britain,  France, 
smd  other  maritime  powers  are  increasing  their  dry-dock  facilities,  already 
far  greater  than  ours,  we  are  doing  nothing  in  this  direction. 

These  and  kindred  subjects  have  been  adverted  to  in  preceding  rep^rt^, 
and  need  not  be  recapitulated  in  detail,  but  could  not  be  wholly  omitted. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  FORCE  IN  NAVY  YARDS. 

A  reduction  of  the  working  force  in  the  navy  yards  was  commenced 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  by  gradually  dismissing  the  most  ineffi- 
cient and  unreliable  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  retaining  only  the 
experts  and  most  faithful  hands  tor  continued  x>6rmanent  employment. 
This  arrangement,  while  it  relieved  the  department  of  the  least  profitable 
employ^,  secured  a  body  of  skilful  mechanics  on  whom  the  government 
could  always  depend,  and  who  would  form  a  nucleus  to  initiate  others  in 
any  emergency.  Hulls  which  had  been  cx>mmenced  in  the  navy  yards 
during  the  war  were  in  progress  of  construction  and  yet  unfinished  at  its 
dose,  for  which  engines  were  building  under  contracts.  To  employ  a  small 
force  of  the  best  mechanics  to  complete  in  due  time  the  work  on  these 
vessels  was  considered  true  economy,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
government  in  all  respects.  But  the  action  of  Congress  has  necessitated 
a  further  reduction,  so  that  but  a  remnant  of  that  body  of  superior 
mechanics  who  were  employed  during  the  war  remains,  and  they  are 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  repair  and  refitment  of  vessels.  These 
reductions  have  introduced  changes,  and  suggestions  for  improvements 
in  other  particulars  have  led  to  reforms,  and  a  reorganization  of  the 
management  and  government  of  the  several  navy  yards.  Of  the  large 
gangs  of  workmen  that  were  employed  in.  each  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments, so  few  are  retained  in  any  of  the  branches,  that  masters  to  super- 
vise the  workmen  are  no  longer  required,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  gradually  dispensed  with  as  the  work  has  diminished.  Foremen 
and  quarter-men,  who  are  skilful  mechanics,  now  x)erform  the  service  which 
was  assigned  to  masters  when  the  yards  were  filled  with  mechanics. 

These  r^orms,  and  a  more  correct  distribution  of  na^'y-yard  duties 
among  the  seveitil  bureaus^  which  constitutes  an  essential  feature  in  the 
reorganization,  whereby  a  more  close  and  rigid  accountability  prevailSi 
have  saved  annually  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  government  at  each 
of  the  navy  yards. 

Congress,  by  reducing  the  day's  labor  of  those  who  work  for  the  govern- 
ment to  eight  hours  instead  of  ten,  has  imposed  on  the  department^  as 
a  necessity,  the  employment  of  a  Wger  number  of  hands  to  execute  the 
same  amount  of  work ;  and  if  it  was  intended  that  the  per  diem  compen- 
BSftioB,  for  a  working  day  of  ten  hours  in  outside  establishments  should. 
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under  the  Btatate,  fix  the  rate  of  wages  in  navy  yards,  20  per  cent  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  estimates  for  labor  for  the  current  year  were  based  on  the 
standard  which  had  always  previously  been  recognized  and  observed, 
but  Congress,  while  diminishing  the  appropriations  below  the  esti- 
mates, also  lessened  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  daily  rendered  by 
each  individual  workman.  While,  therefore,  the  department  is  fur- 
nished with  less  means,  it  is  compelled  to  employ  one-fifth  more  laborers 
than  in  preceding  years  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

To  preserve  and  protect  the  vessels  and  other  property  at  our  n^yy 
yards  is  a  duty  prompted  by  economy  and  dictated  by  a  proper  regard 
for  the  public  interest.  Work  should  not  be  wholly  suspended  on  the 
ships  which  have  been  commenced  and  are  yet  unfinished,  but  they 
should  be  completed,  and  gradually  launched,  and  brought  into  service 
as  they  may  be  wanted.  If  properly  protected,  they  can  remain  on  the 
stocks  for  years  without  ii\jury,  after  the  hulls  are  finished.  Each 
vessel,  when  she  returns  from  a  cruise,  should  be  at  once  repaired  and 
placed  in  an  efficient  condition.  Hulls  and  engines,'  after  long  service 
in  different  climates,  become  worn  and  injured,  and,  if  neglected,  will 
rapidly  decay.  It  cannot  be  true  economy  to  withhold  appropriataons 
essential  for  full  and  thorough  repairs,  for  completing  improvements 
which  have  been  commenced,  and  for  protecting  and  afibrding  facilities 
necessary  to  the  good  order,  proper  condition,  and  efficiency  of  the  navy 
yards  and  navy  establishments.  In  some  respects  the  public  interest 
has  been  made  to  suffer  from  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  sufficient  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  herein  indicated,  and  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  such  omission  be  hereafter  avoided. 

THE  NAVAL  AGABEITY. 

Vice- Admiral  Porter  continues  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
The  high  standing  of  the  institution  continues  to  be  maintained  and  the 
officers  yearly  added  to  the  service  possess  the  advantage  of  excellent 
academic  culture  with  professional  discipline.  The  number  of  grad- 
uates at  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year  was  79;  the  number  of 
admissions  the  present  year,  49 ;  total  number  of  midshipmen  now  at 
the  academy,  286.  At  the  commencement  of  their  ^practice  cruise  the 
current  year  the  midshipmen  visited  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  where  they  spent  several  days  in  competing  exercises  and  in 
the  interchange  of  hospitalities.  Two  of  the  vessels — ^the  Savamiah 
and  Macedonian — ^then  sailed  tor  the  Azores,  touched  at  Madeira  on 
their  way  home,  and  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the  29th  of  August 
The  Dale  returned  and  cruised  in  Ghesai>eake  bay  with  the  midship- 
men who  entered  in  June,  and  who  compose  the  present  fourth  class. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1865,  until  the  formation  of 
the  present^  class,  I  have  appointed  no  midshipmen  from  the  States 
which  were  excluded  from  representation ;  but  the  admission  of  repre- 
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sentatiTes  during  the  current  year,  though  at  a  late  period,  has  led  to 
the  recommendation  and  appointsnent  of  several  midshipmen  from  those 
States. 

The  academy  grounds  have  been  enlarged  during  the  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  portion  of  the  farm  known  as  '^  Strawberry  Hill,"  and  a  condi- 
tional agreement  has  been  made  for  securing  the  remainder  of  this  prop- 
erty, should  Congress  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

NATAL  APPRENTICES. 

The  act  of  June  17, 1868,  limits  the  number  of  persons  authorized  to 
be  enlisted  into  the  navy,  including  apprentices  and  boys,  to  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  no  more.  This  limitation,  which  is  actually 
below  the  maximum  which  existed  prior  to  the  war,  has  compelled  the 
Department  to  reduce  the  number  of  naval  apprentices.  A  discon- 
tinuance of  general  enlistments  was  ordered  immediately  on  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  discharges  have  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  the  Department  to  put  one  of  the  school  ships  out  of  commission. 
The  necessity  for  this  step  is  to  be  regretted,  because  a  policy  had  been 
adopted  for  the  future  of  the  navy,  which,  if  properly  encouraged  and 
sustained,  would  have  furnished  both  the  naval  and  commercial  marine 
with  a  body  of  mariners  of  unsurpassed  exceUence.  In  preceding 
reports  I  have  stated  very  fully  the  plan  and  purpose  which  seemed 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  government  and  country  with 
seamen  to  man  our  ships,  and  Congress  until  the  present  year  was  un- 
derstood to  have  approved  the  object.  Those  familiar  with  the  subject 
are  aware  that  the  naval  changes  which  have  taken  place  and  are  in 
progress  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  together  with  the  tact  of  greater 
inducements  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  are  diminishing  the  class  of 
man-of-war's  men  on  which  we  have  hitherto  depended,  and  who  are 
fast  disappearing. 

In  point  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  the  apprentice  system,  well  regulated  and  maintained,  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  government  and  country.  Commencing  their  pro- 
fession in  early  life,  apprentices  would  receive  a  thorough  nautical  edu- 
cation, qualifying  them  to  discharge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  all  the  duties 
of  ordinary  seamen,  and,  disciplined  and  trained  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  would  become  exi>ejrts,  and  able  to  render  invaluable 
service. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  reasons  for  including  naval  apprentices 
within  the  established  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  naval  service, 
and  the  effect  must  necessarily  be  to  limit  their  number,  and  check  a 
system  so  auspiciously  commenced,  if  it  does  not  wholly  defeat  the  great 
object  intended. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  NOBTH  PAOIFIO. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  between  western  Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  of  the  growing  commerce  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  of  the 
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important  and  various  interests  which  are  springing  up  in  connection 
with  our  recent  extensive  acquisitions,  it  is  important  that  a  more  com- 
plete and  systematic  survey  should  be  made  of  the  North  Pacific  oceniL 
The  naval  vessels  on  the  station  continue  to  perform  some  useftil  bat 
necessarily  limited  and  irregular  surveys  over  that  extensive  and  par- 
tially explored  field,  but  the  period  has  arrived  when  something  more 
effective  should  be  done.  Our  rising  States  on  the  Pacific,  our  incieas- 
ing  intimacy  with  the  islands  of  that  ocean,  our  growing  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  vast  and  varied  interests  and  plana  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  which  are  opening  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  isbinds. 
on  the  north,  demand  of  us  our  proper  contribution  to  the  cause  of  navi- 
gation and  nautical  science.  In  a  region  where  we  have  such  a  length 
of  coast  line,  such  large  possessions,  and  such  a  wonderfully  expanding 
commerce,  inviting  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  our  citizens,  the  United 
States  are  interested  beyond  any  other  power  in  giving  security  to  the 
mariners  who  traverse  that  ocean. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  Brooks  or  Midway  Islands,  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  and  recently  surveyed  by  order  of  this  department 
The  charts  of  the  survey  represent  two  islands  enclosed  in  a  lagoon, 
forming  a  perfectly  secure  harbor,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  less 
than  twenty  feet,  and  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water. 
These  islands,  which  are  uninhabited  and  unoccupied,  are  situated  abont 
midway  between  California  and  eastern  Asia,  on  the  track  of  the  mail 
steamships,  and  furnish  the  only  known  refuge  for  vessels  passing  direcQy 
between  the  two  continents. 

It  is  represented  by  the  naval  officers  who  made  the  survey,  and  also  by 
Bear- Admiral  Thatcher,  lately  in  comn^and  of  the  North  Pacific  squad- 
ron, that  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  might  be  deepened  at  a 
very  small  expense,  and  a  port  vastly  superior  to  Honolulu  be  thus 
opened  to  mariners,  where  a  depot  might  be  established  for  the  supply 
of  provisions,  water,  and  friel  to  the  ocean  steam  lines,  and  a  refuge 
afforded  to  merchant  ships  navigating  that  ocean.  The  importance  of 
taking  possession  of  these  islands,  and  making  the  proposed  improve- 
ments, can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  and  should  not  be  delayed* 

ntON-OLADS. 

The  Department  has  continued  previous  arrangements  for  the  ens- 
tody  and  preservation  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  which  it  has  on  hand.  These 
vessels  can  be  serviceable  only  in  time  of  war,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  with  a  prolonged  peace  they  will,  from  corrosion  and  other  causes, 
greatly  deteriorate  and  not  unlikely  become  useless  before  they  will  be 
needed  for  service.  In  the  mean  time  their  keeping  and  proper  care  are 
attended  with  considerable  annual  expense,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period  a  large  outlay,  almost  equal  to  the  construction  of  new  vessels, 
will  be  required  to  put  them  in  sailing  and  fighting  condition. 

Since  the  pass^tge  of  the  joint  resolution  authorizing  their  sale  but  two 
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have  been  disposed  of— the  Catawba  and  Oneota,  of  a  class  of  eight  ves- 
sels sunilar  in  all  respects— at  their  appraised  value,  $755,000,  which  has 
been  paid  into  the  general  treasury,  as  directed,  and  not  applied%to  th^ 
parposes  of  this  Department. .  Exception  was  taken  to  this  sale  and 
transfer,  and  Congress,  through  a  cosunittee,  ordered  an  investigation. 
Delay  and  embarrassment  followed  to  the  annoyance  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ermnent  which  was  indirectly  the  purchaser,  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
deter  other  powers  from  offering  to  make  purchases,  and  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  interested  themselves  to  effect  sales,  as  a  business  opera- 
tion, have  apparently  abandoned  their  efforts. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  the  true 
policy  of  the  government  is  to  dispose,  if  possible,  of  all  the  vessels  of 
the  classes  whose  sale  has  been  authorized  by  Congress.  To  keep  them 
entails  a  large  annual  expense  upon  the  government,  and  in  a  few  years 
if  miused  they  will  become  valueless  as  vessels-of-war,  and  will  have  to 
be  broken  up  and  disposed  of  as  old  material.  It  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, therefore,  whether  they  should  not  be  sold,  if  opportunity  pffers, 
at  less  than  their  present  appraisement. 

PROMOTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  act  of  April  21, 1864,  provides  that  <<  no  line  officer  upon  the 
active  list  below  the  grade  of  commodore,  nor  any  other  naval  officer^ 
Shan  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  until  his  mental,  moral,  and  profes- 
sional fitness  to  perform  all  his  duties  at  sea  shall  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  board  of  examining  officers,  to  be  apiK>inted  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,"  and  unless  he  has  ^^  been  examined  by  a  board 
of  naval  surgeons  and  pronounced  physically  qualified  to  perform  all  his 
duties  at  sea."  If  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  both  of  these 
boards  the  act  directs  that  he  '^  shall  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  young  officers  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  active  professional  career  are  in  some  instances  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  thus  become  pensioners  for  life,  after  having  received  an  edu- 
cation at  the  public  expense,  without  rendering  any  equivalent  service. 
No  discretionary  i>ower  is  conferred  on  the  Secretary  or  President  to 
permit  a  second  examination,  even  if  the  officer  shall  have  subsequently 
overcome  the  cause  of  failure,  nor  can  any  relief  be  granted,  for  the  act 
is  mandatory. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  officer  below  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  should  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  for  mental  or  profes- 
sional disqualification  which  is  often  the  result  of  indolence  or  incapacity. 
In  the  case  of  an  officer  sent  before  a  retiring  board  and  who  may  be 
found  incapacitated  for  active  service,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  disability 
or  incompetency  does  not  '^result  from  long  and  faithful  service,  from 
wounds  or  injury  received  in  the  line  of  dut}',  from  sickness  or  exi)osure 
therein,  or  from  any  other  incident  of  service,"  the  ^^  officer  may  be 
retired  upon  furlough  pay,  or  he  shall  be  wholly  retired  from  the  service 
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with  one  year's  pay,  at  the  discietion  of  the  Piesident"  Were  this  role 
aiade  applicable  to  those  officers  in  the  lower  grades  who  may  fiadl  to 
pass  their  examination  for  promotioni  no  ii\ja8tice  would  be  done,  and 
the  government  woold  be  relieved  firom  the  expense  of  pensioning  for 
life  incompetent  and  useless  officers  by  wholly  retiring  them  from  the 
service  on  such  fiulure,  or  on  a  second  failuie,  after  a  reasonable  time  for 
Miother  examinati<»u 

LEAaXTE  ISLAND. 

On  the  17th  of  Apnl  last  a  proposed  form  of  deed  of  this  proper^, 
with  accompanying  papers,  was  received  firom  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  examination,  as  required 
by  statute.  The  investigation  of  the  various  titles  involved  has  neces- 
sarily been  protracted  and  one  or  two  points  suggested  by  the  Attorney 
Gtoneral  yet  remain  to  be  reported  upon.  It  is  thought  that  but  a  short 
time  will  elapse  before  the  title  will  be  perfected  and  the  land  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

SITE  ON  THE  THAMES  BIVEB  FOB  NAVAL  PUBPOSES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  a  tract  of  land,  having  a 
water  front  of  not  less  than  a  mile  on  the  Thames  river,  near  New  Lon- 
don, Gonnecticut,  had  been  selected  for  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  clause  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
naval  service,  approved  March  2, 1867.  The  deeds  of  the  property  were 
offered  to  the  government  by  the  Governor  of  Gonnecticut  on  the  22d  of 
May,  and  after  examination  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided  by 
law,  were  formally  accepted  on  the  27th  of  June,  1868. 

The  act  directing  its  acceptance  provides  that  the  property  shall  ^^be 
held  by  the  United  States  /or  naval  purposes,"  and  good  faith  requires 
that  action  should  be  taken  looking  to  its  occupancy  by  some  branch  of 
the  service.  An  appropriation  will  be  needed  for  enclosing  the  land  and 
f6r  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  buildings.  Soon  after  its  acceptance 
Commodore  T.  A.  Hunt  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  property  and 
see  that  no  depredations  were  made  upon  it,  but  for  want  of  an  appro- 
X>riation  nothing  further  has  been  attempted* 

TIMBEB  LAITDS. 

In  my  annual  report  in  1866  attention  was  invited  to  the  condition  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  by  the  government  in  certain  States 
of  the  south,  for  ^^the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  timber  for  the  navy  of 
the  United  States."  A  number  of  agents  were  for  many  years  appointed, 
with  considerable  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  to  superintend  these 
reservations  and  protect  them  from  depredation;  but  while  pajnnent  was 
promptly  made  for  their  supposed  services,  payment  was  also  made  for 
all  timber  used  by  the  navy.    It  is  not  known  that  any  live  oak  was  ever 
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procnred  for  the  navy  from  these  reservations^  which  aie  located  in 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida^  and  Louisiana. 

The  agencies  were  discontinued  during  the  rebellion,  and  since  the 
restoration  of  peace  no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  revive  or  con- 
tiuue  them.  A  suggestion  was  made  in  a  former  report  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  for  the  Land  Office  to  resume  possession  of  these  lands 
and  put  them  in  the  market  for  sale.  Should  this  not  be  done,  au  appro- 
priation would  seem  to  be  advisable,  to  pay  such  agents  as  may  be 
appointed  to  protect  these  lands  against  trespassers. 

PENSION  LAWS. 

The  second  section  of  ^' An  act  relating  to  pensions,"  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  provides  ^^  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion by  reason  of  wounds  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  ser\ice  of 
the  United  States  subsequently  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  the 
person  who  was  wounded  or  contracted  the  disease  was  in  the  line  of 
duty;"  and,  ''if  in  the  naval  service,  was  at  the  time  borne  on  the  books 
of  some  ship  or  other  vessel  of  the  United  States,  at  sea  or  in  harbor, 
actually  in  commission,  or  was  on  his  way,  by  direction  of  comjicteut 
authority,  to  the  United  States,  or  to  some  other  vessel  or  naval  station." 
Some  of  the  most  hazardous  duty  in  which  naval  officers  are  called  upon 
to  engage  is  discharged  at  shore  stations,  and  when  their  names  are  not 
borne  upon  the  books  of  a  vessel  actually  in  commission.  It  is  mani- 
festly uiyust  to  deprive  the  family  of  an  officer  or  seaman  who  may  lose 
his  life  while  engaged  in  proving  a  gun,  or  firing  a  salute,  or  ''in  the 
line  of  duty"  in  any  other  way,  of  the  small  pension  heretofore  allowed 
in  such  cases,  because  his  name  happens  to  be  borne  upon  the  books 
of  the  station  instead  of  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  actually  in  commission. 
Within  the  past  month  an  officer  who  had  been  42  years  in  the  service, 
has  died  of  disease  "  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty"  on  shore,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  his  family  are  deprived  of  a  pension.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  in  this  particular. 

NAVAL  PENSIONS. 

The  naval  pension  roll  on  the  1st  of  November,  1868,  was  as  follows: 

1,175  invalids,  annually  receiving ♦ 992,674  19 

1,515  widows  and  children,  receiving 247,152  00 

36  invalids,  under  act  March  2, 1867,  receiving 4,466  00 


2,726  persons,  receiving  a-total  amount  of 347,031  19 


There  has  been  during  the  year  an  increase  on  the  pension  list  of  248 
persons,  calling  for  $27,202  96. 

PBIZES  AND  PENSION  FUND. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1865,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  prizes  caj)- 
tured  during  the  war  and  adjudicated  prior  to  the  1st  of  November  of 
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that  year  were  given.  Sinoe  that  date  most  of  the  cases  then  in  court 
have  been  determined,  and  ux>on  the  Ist  of  November  of  the  present 
year  the  gross  proceeds  of  snch  sales,  as  far  as  retnmed,  amounted  to 
•24,875,344  91 ;  expenses  as  far  as  returned  $1,828,000  86 ;  net  proceeds 
•23,629,627  57. 

Daring  the  year  the  naval  pension  ftrnd  has  been  increased  •1,000,000, 
making  a  total  at  the  present  time  of  •14,000,000. 

The  act  of  April  23, 1800,  provided  '^  that  all  moneys  accruing  or 
which  have  already  accrued  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  prizes, 
shall  be  and  remain  forever  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  half- 
pay,  should  the  same  be  hereafter  granted  to  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same."  In  the  revision  of  the  prize 
law  in  1862,  when  the  country  was  engaged  in  war,  this  provision  was 
re-enacted,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  trustee  of  the  fundy  was  authorized 
to  invest  it  in  registered  securities  of  the  United  States,  which  was  d(Hie, 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest  the  government  was  paying  to  other  creditors, 
viz.,  six  per  cent,  in  gold.  The  statute  also  provides  that  if  the  income 
of  the  fiind  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  ''the 
surplus  shall  be  applied  to  the  making  of  further  proAision  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  disabled  officers,  seamen,  and  marines." 

In  making  this  my  annual  report,  and  stating  the  condition  of  the 
ftmd,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  as  trustee  to  present  the  foregoiig 
extracts  from  the  statutes  pledging  the  public  faith  that  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  prizes  shall  be  and  forever  remain  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  naval  pensions  and  for  the  investment  in  registered  bonds 
bearing  interest  in  gold.    It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  act  of  July 
last,  which  reduces  the  interest  to  three  per  cent,  in  currency,  with  the 
pledged  faith  previously  given,  which  involves  the  national  honor. 
Had  this  loan  been  made  to  States  or  individuals  on  the  terms  specified, 
the  contract  would  have  been  literally  ftdfilled.    This  fimd  belongs 
unquestionably  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  navy,  who 
by  their  courage,  activity,  and  enterprise,  stimulated  by  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  government,  captured  the  prizes  from  the  avails  of  which 
the  frind  is  derived.    The  income  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest— less 
than  is  paid  by  the  govehiment  for  any  other  loan,  and  payable  in  what 
is  called  "  lawful  money"  instead  of  coin,  which  is  always  lawfhl,  and 
which  was  originally  specified  when  the  loan  was  made— may  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements  for  the  pensions  at  the  rates 
now  established.    But  had  not  the  income  been  reduced  over  iUty  per 
cent,  by  the  act  of  July  last,  the  rate  of  naval  pensions  might  be  in- 
creased, and  I  should  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  renew  my  recommendation 
for  a  revision  of  the  naval  pension  laws  for  that  purpose  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  in  justice  to  the  distinguished  naval  officers  who  have  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  country,  and  by  their  gallantry  contributed 
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largely  to  this  fimd,  omit  again  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  pension  laws  make  no  provision  for  pensions  to  the  families  of 
the  admiral,  vice-admiraly  rear-admirals,  commodores,  and  other  grades 
of  the  line  and  staff,  and  again  urging  that  suitable  provision  be  made 
in  each  of  these  cases. 

EXPENSES  AND  ESTIBIATES. 

The  available  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

dO,  1868,  were $103,466,754  69 

By  request  of  the  Navy  Department  there  was  carried  . 
to  the  surplus  fimd  of  the  treasury,  on  the  30th 
September,  1867 65,000,000  00 

Leaving  subject  to  draft 38,466,754  69 

There  remained  in  the  treasury,  on  the  30th  June,  1868 .      18,346,360  07 

Showing  an  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  of 20,120,394  62 

The  resources  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

Balance  in  the  treasury $18,345,360  07 

Appropriations,  act  Junel7,1868 17,356,350  00 

35,701,710  07 
There  has  been  designated  to  be  carried  to  the  surplus 

fund 1,129,694  95 

Leaving  unexpended  and  available  for  the  current  fiscal 

year 34,572,015  12 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  are  as  follows : 

Pay  of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy $7,389,726  67 

Bepairs  of  buildings,  docks,  and  incidental  expenses  in 

navy  yards 1,285,996  00 

Pay  of  civil  establishment  in  navy  yards,  hospitals,  &c.  425,839  75 

Ordnance,  repair  of  magaadnes,  &c 450,000  00 

Coal,  hemp,  and  equipments 1,320,000  00 

Navigation  and  navigation  supplies : 207,500  00 

Naval  Academy 210,584  40 

Naval  Observatory  and  Nautical  Almanac 40,500  00 

Repair  and  preservation  of  vessels 3,790,500  00 

Steam  machinery,  tools,  &c 1,305,000  00 

Provisions  and  clothing 1,672,500  00 

Bepairs  of  naval  hospitals  and  laboratories 46,000  00 

Contingent  expenses 1,674,500  00 

Support  of  marine  corps 1,174,767  77 

Total 20,993,414  69 
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As  Ck>ngress  lias  for  two  years  declined  to  make  appropriations  for 
improvements  in  navy  yards,  I  directed  the  several  bnreans  of  the 
Department,  in  preparing  their  annual  estimates,  to  accept  the  policy 
so  emphatically  indicated  of  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and  to  limit  their 
estimates  to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  service,  based 
upon  the  authorized  number  of  men,  and  what  is  absolutely  required  to 
keep  in  repair  and  tqpreserve  the  public  property.  Should  it  be  thought 
advisable  to  place  the  navy  yards  in  more  efficient  condition,  befitting  the 
requirements  of  the  country  and  the  service,  former  rex>orts  can  be 
referred  to  for  statements  of  improvements  considered  essential,  or 
should  the  views  of  the  Department  in  these  respects,  or  as  regards  any 
branch  of  the  service  be  desired,  they  will  be  promptly  furnished. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  estimates  of  this  Department  and  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  have,  until  the  present  year,  been  based  on  a 
maximum  of  15,000  enlisted  men.  Although  the  appropriations  author- 
ized the  enlistment  and  payment  of  this  number,  the  Department  in 
organizing  the  squadrons  has  employed  no  more  than  the  necessities  of 
the  service  on  a  moderate  naval  peace  establishment  required.  Less 
than  twelve  thousand  men  were  enlisted,  leaving  a  reserve  of  over 
three  thousand  to  be  called  into  service  in  case  of  emergency.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Depculment,  while  under  my  administration,  to 
present  in  each  annual  report  the  actual  condition  of  the  service  in  all 
its  branches,  with  ample  estimates  for  every  requirement  and  proposed 
improvement.  Congress  and  the  country  have  thus  been  fiilly  apprised 
of  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  the  Department,  and  deficiency  bills  at 
subsequent  sessions  have  been  avoided. 

When  Congress  convened  one  year  ago,  and  the  Department  learned 
informally  that  it  was  the  intention  to  reduce  the  service  one-half,  to 
defer  the  completion  of  vessels  which  had  been  commenced,  and  for 
which  engines  had  been  contracted  before  the  war  temunated,  and  to 
discontinue  improvements  in  the  navy  yards,  the  estimates  were  at 
once  revised  and  made  to  conform  to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The 
Department  had  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  this  reduction,  nor 
informed  41iat  any  change  from  the  then  existing  number  was  designed; 
nor  was  any  time  allowed  to  recall  from  distant  stations  the  vessels 
which  were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  order  that  the  squadrons  might  he 
graduated  by  the  new  standard.  Measures  were,  however,  promptly 
adopted  upon  the  pas^ge  of  the  act  to  reduce  the  number  to  the  legs^ 
limitation,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  1st  of  September. 

The  estimates  now  submitted  are  for  8,500  men,  including  apprentices, 
the  number  established  by  the  act  approved  on  the  17  th  of  last  June. 
Should  Congress  at  its  present  session  enlarge  or  diminish  the  number 
now  authorized,  the  appropriations  should  be  made  necessarily  to  corre- 
spond, and  the  estimates  which  follow  must  conform  to  existinglegislation. 
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THE  BUREAUS. 

The  accompanymg  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  btireaus,  and  of 
the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps,  give  a  summary  of  the  operations 
of  their  several  departments  during  the  year,  and  are  referred  to  for  ftill 
information  upon  points  which  can  here  be  only  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  detailis  with  minuteness 
the  improvements  made  in  the  several  navy  yards,  and  gives  a  statement 
of  the  work  now  in  progress  and  what  is  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, with  the  closest  economy,  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  the 
care  of  the  public  property.  The  channel  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  at  the 
New  York  navy  yard,  has  so  far  filled  up  as  to  cause  much  embarrass- 
ment in  the  docking  and  moving  of  heavy  ships,  and  an  appropriation 
will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  dredging.  Another  effort  to  obtain 
from  the  State  of  New  York  jurisdiction  over  the  recently  purchased 
Buggies  prox)6rty  has  been  made;  and  failed  in  consequence  of  local 
opposition.  Nothing  has  been  done,  for  want  of  an  appropriation,  with 
the  property  at  New  London,  the  title  to  which  has  been  received  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  reports  that  very  large  amounts 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  accumulated  during  the  war,  still 
remain  on  hand,  the  subsequent  wants  of  the  service  having  made  no 
material  diminution  in  the  quantity.  Their  value  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $17,000,000,  and  the  charges  for  their  preservation  make  consider- 
able drafts  on  the  small  appropriation  allowed  for  ordnance  exi)enditure. 
Experimental  operations  have  ceased  entirely,  but  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
recommends  an  appropriation  for  renewing  them,  the  solution  of  the 
ordnance  problem  being  the  principal  condition  to  a  successful  determi- 
nation of  the  proper  armature  as  well  as  armament  of  efficient  war 
vessels. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Becruiting  repoiis  that, 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  fbrce,  the  only  contract  made  for  the 
current  year  is  for  10,000  tons  of  coal  at  $3  33  per  ton.  The  board 
appointed  to  test  the  comparative  tensile  strength  of  wire  and  hemp 
rope  report  that  the  experiments  show  that  wire  rope  of  less  than  half 
the  diameter  of  hemp  folly  equals  the  latter  in  strength.  Its  manufac- 
ture and  use  is  therefore  recommended.  During  the  year  360  tons  of 
hemp  have  been  manufactured  into  cordage.  The  reduction  of  the  naval 
force  to  the  number  authorized  by  law  was  accomplished  on  the  1st  of 
September.  The  necessity  of  providing  by  legislation  for  a  more  effective 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  desertion  is  again  urged. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that  the  usual  duties  of 
providing,  distributing,  and  keeping  navigation  supplies  have  been  sat- 
iaSayctoTily  performed  during  the  year.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  navy  chronometers  and  compasses,  and  means 
have  been  taken  to  diffuse  among  naval  officers  information  embodying 
the  results  of  special  inquiries  and  official  experience  concerning  this 
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subject.  The  rapidly  increasing  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Hie 
waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  render  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  speedily  inaugurated  a  series  of  surveys  of  the  waters  between 
the  American  and  Asiatic  coasts,  from  Bhering  Straits  to  the  Sandwieh 
Islands.  Lb  is  also  suggested  that  our  navy  should  do  its  part  towards  a 
resurvey  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  r^idexed  necessary  by 
extensive  hydrographical  changes  produced  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
that  region.  The  number  of  naval  apprentices  on  board  the  apprentice 
ship  is  197 ;  on  board  cruising  vessels,  271 ;  making  the  total  nomber 
in  the  service  on  the  30th  of  September  468.  The  accompanying  reports 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  Naval  Observatory  and  Nautical  Almanac 
show  the  transactions  of  their  respective  institutions  during  the  year, 
and*make  suggestions  for  the  fiitnre. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Bepair  states  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduced  appropriations,  the  work  upon  all  new  ves- 
sels has  been  suspended  except  on  the  four  small  ones  referred  to  in  his 
last  annual  report,  and  that  the  repair  of  vessels  has  been  strictly  limited 
to  the  few  necessary  to  maintain  our  squadrons  abroad,  no  labor  being 
done  upon  returning  vessels.  It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  ultimate 
economy  to  place  these  vessels  in  efficient  condition,  as  the  defects 
increase  very  rapidly  as  their  repair  is  postponed.  The  enormous  loss 
arising  from  buUding  ships  with  unseasoned  timber  is  again  adverted  to, 
and  a  special  appropriation  of  about  $500,000  for  two  or  three  years,  £» 
the  purpose  of  gradually  accumulating  a  supply  of  timber  in  the  navy 
yards,  is  recommended.  Such  was  formerly  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  materials  accumulated  were  exhausted  during  the  war. 
The  necessity  of  proper  tools  and  workshops  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  standing  as  a  first-class  power  is  also  alluded  to.  There  is  no  suitable 
place  for  the  construction  of  iron  and  armored  vessels,  or  for  other  neces- 
sary work,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  the  expen- 
diture of  which  could  be  judiciously  extended  through  several  years,  will 
be  necessary  to  place  the  navy  yards  in  proper  condition  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  reports  that  the  work 
in  his  department  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  small  appropriation  at  his  disposal,  and  the  nominal 
amount  being  virtually  reduced  20  per  cent,  from  its  former  value  by  the 
reduction  by  Congress  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  10  to  8,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  but  few  repairs  on  steamers  returning  from  foreign  8er\'icc,  and 
which  should  be  put  in  readiness  for  another  cruise.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  new  engines,  for  which  vessels  have  not  been  provided,  is 
stated.  The  results  of  the  trial  of  comi)etitive  machinery,  designed  by 
the  Bureau  and  by  several  private  parties,  is  clearly  and  elalxvately 
set  forth.  It  is  urged  that  increased  facilities  for  the  manufiM^tnre  of 
machinery  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  government  itself  in  any 
contingency  that  may  arise,  to  manufaotore  and  repair  its  own  engines 
without  resorting  to  outside  establishments. 
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The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  recommends  a  change 
in  the  method  of  supplying  the  outfit  of  the  sailor.  In  tbe  military  ser- 
vice the  necessary  clothing  of  the  soldier  is  furnished  by  the  government, 
while  in  the  navy  the  sailor  is  not  only  required  to  pay  for  his  clothing, 
but  for  his  hammock|  bedding,  &c.,  his  total  outfit  costing  at  present 
prices  $85.  This,  witib  his  cash  advance  of  from  $40  to  $60,  brings  him 
hurgely  in  debt  to  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  his  cruise, 
and  is  both  discouraging  and  demoralizing,  and  gives  great  temptation 
to  desertion.  It  is  suggested  that  some  portion  of  the  needed  articles  be 
supplied  gratuitously.  During  the  year  the  surplus  stores  have  been 
reduced,  the  naval  depot  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando  discontinued,  and  the 
stores  at  Panama  transferred  fix>m  the  shore  to  a  storeship.  An  increase 
in  the  compensation  of  clerks  in  the  pay  department  upon  shore  stations 
is  recommended. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  gives  interesting 
tables  showing  the  sickness,  deaths,  &c.,  at  the  several  hospitals  and 
naval  stations,  and  in  the  squadrons,  so  classified  as  to  exhibit  the  prev- 
alence of  different  forms  of  diMase  upon  differ^it  stations.  During  the 
year  there  were  20,751  cases  under  treatment,  of  which  number  360  died, 
19,091  were  returned  to  duty  or  discharged  the  service,  leaving  700  cases 
under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867.  The  proportion  of  cases 
treated  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  service  was  about  1.53,  or 
each  jierson  was  on  the  sick  list  1.53  times  during  the  year;  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  .026,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of 
cases  treated  is  .017,  or  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  deatbs 
from  October  1, 1867,  to  September  30, 1868,  was  315.  The  total  number 
of  insane  in  the  government  asylum  during  the  year  is  20 ;  deaths  and 
discharges,  9;  leaving  20  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  September,  1868. 
The  fund  for  the  support  of  naval  hospitals,  derived  from  a  monthly  tax 
of  20  cents  upon  the  pay  of  officers,  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1868,  to  $434,500  98.  For  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  several  hospitals,  &c.,  reference  is  made  to  the  report. 

The  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  reports  the  force  in  the  best 
possible  condition  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  and  the  barracks  and  public 
property  in  their  charge  well  cared  for  and  in  admirable  order.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  corresponding  to  that  of  the  naval  service  has  been  made, 
and  the  entire  strength  of  the  corps,  officers  and  men  is  now  but  2,500.  The 
marine  barracks  in  Washington,  built  of  indifferent  material  nearly  70 
years  ago,  are  represented  as  rapidly  crumbling  to  decay,  and  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  troops  much  longer 
to  occupy  them.  The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  new  barracks,  which 
lias  been  repeatedly  urged,  is  again  respectfully  recommended. 

CONCLUSION.  ♦ 

In  this  my  eighth  annual  report,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  state  that 
the  year  now  drawing  to  its  dose  has  been  one  ofpeaoeftdbut  active 
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cruising  on  the  part  of  the  navy.  Our  commerce  and  shipping  interests, 
if  less  extensive  than  they  were  eight  years  ago,  are  nevertheless  as 
vigilantly  guarded  and  protected. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  sustain  a  greater  responsibility,  and  to  have 
^  had  a  much  more  eventful  and  varied,  as  well  as  a  longer  exx>erience  in 
this  Department  than  any  one  of  my  predecessors.  While  I  claim  no 
exemption  from  error,  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  that  the  duties  entrusted 
to  me  have  b'een  acceptably  performed,  and  that  the  record  which  com- 
memorates the  services  and  achievements  of  our  naval  heroes,  also  bears 
evidence,  through  a  most  important  period  of  our  country's  history,  of  a 
not  unsuccessful  administration  of  onr  naval  aflfairs. 

On  this  Department,  soon  after  I  entered  it,  devolved  the  task  of  creat- 
ing within  a  brief  period  a  navy  unequalled  in  some  respects,  and  without 
a  parallel — of  enforcing  the  most  extensive  blockade  which  was  ever 
established — of  projecting  and  carrying  forward  to  successful  execu- 
tion immense  naval  expeditions— of  causing  our  extensive  rivers,  almost 
continental  in  their  reach,  to  be  actively  patrolled — and  Anally,  after 
four  years  of  embittered  warfare,  of  retiring  the  immense  naval  arma- 
ment which  had  been  promptly  called  into  existence,  of  disposing  to 
the  commercial  marine  the  vessels  procured  from  that  service,  and  of  re- 
establishing our  squadrons  abroad  in  the  interest  of  x>6ace. 

The  waste  of  war  is  always  great,  but  much  of  the  exi)enditnre  of 
the  Navy  Department,  which  is  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  national 
war  expenses,  is  invested  in  navy  yard  improvements,  which  are  worth 
to  the  government  all  they  cost,  and  in  naval  vessels  and  ordnance, 
which  have  at  all  times  an  intrinsic  value.  When  the  fact  of  this  large 
amount  of  i)roperty  on  hand,  of  the  return  of  millions  to  the  treasury,  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  war,  of  the  vast  oi)erations  of  the  navy,  and  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  consequently  enhanced  prices  with 
which  those  operations  were  conducted,  are  considered,  the  economical 
and  faithful  administration  of  the  Navy  Department  will  be  admitted. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  who,  in  their  several 
grades  have  been  associated  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  laborious 
and  responsible  duties  of  this  Department,  for  the  able  and  efficient  ser- 
vice which  they  have  rendered.  In  the  choice  of  my  assistants,  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus,  and  of  others  who  have  participated  in 
the  civil  administration  of  this  department,  as  also  in  the  selection  and 
sissignment  to  duty  in  the  navy  of  the  officers  whose  meritorious  conduct 
and  heroic  achievements  have  illumined  our  history  and  given  enduring 
renown  to  the  navy,  I  esteem  myself  to  have  been  most  fortunate,  and 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  towards  each  my  sense  of 
grateful  obligaticts,  and  commending  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  country. 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Seeretary  of  the  Kwfjf. 
To  the  ^nEBwrnrr. 
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EUEOPBAN  SQUADEOK— ADMIEAL  FABEAGUPS  EEPORTS. 

[CONTINVED  FROM  REPORT  OP  LAST  YEAR.] 


Vmt  to  8heemes8  and  London. 

United  States  Flagkship  Franklin.  (Ist  rate,) 

Off  8heemes8j  England^  October  14, 1867. 

Sm :  In  my  despatch  No.  29  I  had  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  oflf 
Gravesend,  England,  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  having  been  detained 
nearly  24  hours  off  Sheemess  on  account  of  the  fog. 

Off  Sheemess  I  fired  a  salute  of  21  guns,  which  was  returned  by  the 
fort  on  shore,  and  I  was  immediately  after  saluted  by  the  Formidable, 
the  fag-ship  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  who  sent  an  officer  on 
board  to  welcome  me  to  the  port,  and  to  tender  me  all  the  facilities  of 
the  dock-yard.  A  few  hours  afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  Sir 
Baldwin  enclosing  a  telegram  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  in  the  following  words : 

The  board  will  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  and  attention  to  Admiral  Fanrag^t  and 
his  squadron  that  may  be  agreeable  to  him. 

On  my  arrival  off  Oravesend  I  addressed  a  note  to  his  excellency 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  minister,  informing  him  of  my  presence,  and 
of  my  desire  to  pay  my  respects  the  next  day,  or  any  other  time  he  might 
appoint.  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Moran,  secretary  of  legation,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Adams  being  absent  on  the  continent  for  a  few  days, 
it  would  afford  him  great  gratification  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to 
our  comfort  and  our  pleasure  during  our  stay  in  England. 

On  the  28th  I  visited  London,  accompanied  by  part  of  my  staff,  where 
I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Moran,  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Morse. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Moran  I  called  upon  Lord  Stanley  and  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  none  of  whpm,  however,  were  in  the  city.  On  the  day 
following  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Dacres,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  returned  my  call  and  tendered  me  every  facility  for  visiting 
any  naval  point  of  interest  in  England.  Subsequently  the  lords  com- 
missioners invited  me  to  accompany  them  on  their  annual  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  dock-yards  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  thus  far  I  have  visited  the  three  yards  first  named,  and  have 
ffreat  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  was  very  much  gratified,  not  only  by  what 
I  saw,  but  by  the  great  courtesy  invariably  extended  to  me  and  my  officers 
on  these  visits. 

In  London  I  dined,  by  special  invitation,  with  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Sydney 
42  Ab 
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Dacres  and  Vice-Aclmiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  and,  on  each  occasion, 
met  many  distinguished  naval  officers. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  visited  the  flag-ship  off  Gra^send  and  extended 
a  cordial  invitation  to  myself  and  officers  to  his  place  at  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we 
were  received  with  much  kindness  and  attention. 

On  the  12th  instant  I  returned  to  the  Franklin  off 'Sheemess,  to  whict 
I)oint  the  flag-ship  had  proceeded  some  days  before.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  received,  through  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  a  permit  to  visit  the  gun 
practice  at  Shoeburyness,  of  which  I  availed  myself  on  the  14th  instant, 
in  company  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  and  Rear-Admiral 
Astley  Cooper  Key,  acting  director  general  of  naval  ordnance. 

On  landing  we  were  received  by  Colonel  Fisher  and  Msyor  Curtis,  of 
the  royal  artillery,  who  paid  us  the  most  distinguished  attention,  and 
showed  us  everything  of  interest,  entertaining  us  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner.  * 

Experiments  were  being  made  with  our  15-inch  gun  and  the  English 
9-iuch  rifled  gun,  and,  of  course,  were  highly  interesting.  The  targets? 
were  riddled  by  both,  and  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  15-inch  gun 
produced  the  more  destructive  effects,  experiments  have  not  yet  decided 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two ;  for  although  they  aecord  to  our  iron  a 
superiority,  they  consider  that  the  conical  shot  of  their  9-inch  gun,  weighing 
250  i>ounds,  will  accomplish  a  greater  penetration,  whilst  the  15-inch  gun 
has  greater  crushing  power. 

On  our  return  from  Shoeburyness  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
and  the  officers  of  the  yard  were  received  and  entertained  by  me  on 
board  the  Franklin. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  whilst  in  London,  Mr.  Deane,  the 
secretary  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  called  upon  me, 
and  in  the  handsomest  terms  tendered  the  use  of  the  Atlantic  cable  to 
transmit  to  America,  free  of  charge,  any  messages  which  I  might  desire 
to  send,  at  the  same  time  informing  me  that  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Xew 
York,  had  been  telegraphed  to  to  arrange  for  similar  facilities  on  the 
other  side ;  a  comi)liment  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

To-morrow,  the  15th  instant,  I  shall  proceed  to  sea  again,  my  destination 
being  Portsmouth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gedeon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Wa^hingtonj  D.  C. 


Visit  to  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Plymouth  Harbor^  England^  October  21,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  viy  despatch  TSo.  33  I  had  th6  honor  to  report  to  the  depart- 
ment my  intention  to  leave  Sheemess  for  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  instant 
I  sailed  on  that  day  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  exchanged  the  usual  courtesies  with  the  authorities. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^  Mr. 
Corry,  to  receive  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  board  the  Franklm  at 
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Portnnouth,  I  notified  tliein  that  I  would  be  ready  to  do  so  on  the  17th 
instant. .  Accordingly  on  that  day  the  Eight  Honorable  Mr.  Corry,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  Rear- Admiral  Key,  Captain  Brandreth,  ac- 
companied by  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pasley  and  staff,  were  received  on  board 
with  full  honors,  yards  manned  and  the  customarj'  salute.  After  inspect- 
ing the  ship  and  taking  an  early  dinner,  they  left  the  Franklin  and 
retmned  to  London. 

On  the  day  following,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Pasley  I  made  a 
most  interesting  visit  to  the  dock-yard  commanded  by  Rear-Admtral 
Wellesly.  Tliis  yard  is  a  fine  buUding  and  repairing  yard,  but  not  being 
deemed  by  them  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  their  service,  they  are  now 
taking  in  from  150  to  200  acres  more  land,  most  of  which  is  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  shallow  water. 

I  saw  several  iron-clads,  some  building,  some  refitting,  in  which  they 
are  trying  all  the  different  experiments  lately  suggested  by  their  officers 
and  ingenious  mechanics;  some  with  hollow  masts  and  yards  of  iron; 
some  on  the  tripod  principle.  They  have  not  as  yet  extended  the  iron 
rigging  beyond  the  lower  masts,  as  they  say  they  find  a  difficulty  in  exer- 
cising with  it  on  the  upper  masts. 

From  the  dock-yard  I  accompanied  Admiral  Pasley  to  the  "Excellent'' 
gmmery  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Arthur  W.  A.  Hood,  who  received 
us  with  great  courtesy,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the 
exercises  of  officers  and  men  in  the  various  drills.  A  number  of  shot, 
shell,  and  Hale's  rockets  were  fired  at  various  targets,  and  to  my  surprise 
Hale's  rockets  performed  very  well.  I  was  informecl  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  rockets  resulted  from  placing  shields  on  the  rear  end,  against 
which  the  jet  of  fire  strikes  and  gives  the  rocket  the  rotary  motion.  I 
mention  this  because  when  I  witnessed  the  experiments  in  Washington, 
some  years  since,  these  rockets  were  anythuig  but  accurate. 

The'  young  officers  of  the  royal  navy  are  exercised  on  board  the 
Excellent  at  the  great  guns  and  small  arms,  preparatory  to  their  exam- 
ination. It  is  also  part  of  the  system  to  instruct  men  in  the  use  of  the 
diving  apx)aratus  by  actual  practice.  I  noticed  a  great  improvement  in 
tlie  apparatus,  which  consists  in  placing  a  small  case  on  the  divei-'s  back, 
similar  to  a  knapsack,  containing  a  sufficiency  of  condensed  air  to  sus- 
tain life  for  several  hours,  and  entirely  under  Che  diver's  control  and 
independent  of  the  pump  of  the  general  apparatus. 

From  the  Excellent  we  went  on  board  the  Water  Witch.  This  ves- 
sel is  an  iron-clad  of  about  700  tons,  carries  two  8-inch  rifled  guns, 
and  is  propelled  in  a  most  novel  manner.  The  water  rises  from  below 
into  the  box,  whence  the  rotary  pump,  worked  by  steam,  throws  it  with 
great  violence  into  two  square  boxes  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel, 
one  on  each  side,  nearly  amidships  and  about  the  water  line.  These 
boxes  are  square  tubes,  10  or  12  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter, 
open  at  both  ends.  Kear  the  centre  is  a  valve,  under  the  control  of  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  and  as  he  turns  it  the  water  is  thrown  with  great 
force,  either  forward  or  aft;  thus  propelling  the  vessel  ahead  or  astern 
at  his  will.  So  soon  as  we  got  on  board  we  proceeded  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  to  my  amazement  she  went  ahead  at  a  speed  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
per  hour,  against  a  fresh  breeze  and  quite  a  sea.  The  maehinery,  when 
once  put  in  motion,  had  no  interruption  until  we  were  alongside  the 
wharf  again. 

The  movements  of  the  vessel  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  officer  ot 
the  deck,  who  by  manceuvrmg  the  valves  above  spoken  of  can  go  ahead, 
back  astern,  or  turn  the  vessel  upon  her  centre;  all  of  which  was  done 
with  great  ease  and  while  I  was  on  board. 
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On  our  return  from  Spithead  to  the  wharf  she  made  quite  as  much  as 
nine  knots  per  horn*,  up  to  within  50  or  60  yards  of  the  wharf,  when 
she  was  suddenly  checked  and  brought  to  the  wharf  with  infinitely  more 
ease  than  any  steamer  I  ever  saw;  notwithstanding  she  is  a  heavy  vessel, 
plated  with  lour  and  a  half  inches  of  iron. 

As  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  war,  however,  it  struck  me  that  the  exposm« 
of  these  boxes,  upon  which  the  motions  of  the  vessel  depend,  at  the 
water-line,  to  an  enemy's  shot,  is  at  present  a  serious  defect. 

On  the  19th  instant  there  was  a  review  of  troops  at  Southsea,bylii8 
highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  His  highness  signified  his  desire  to 
visit  the  Franklin,  and  if  convenient  to  me  would  do  so  at  half  past  two. 
I  received  him  and  his  staff  at  that  hour,  with  yards  manned,  the  royal 
standard  at  the  main,  and  a  salute  of  21  guns.  His  highness  apjieared 
t/O  be  much  pleased  with  the  ship,  and  after  a  brief  stay  left  the  vessel 
with  the  same  honors  with  which  he  was  received. 

I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without  saying  that  during  our  stay  at 
Portsmouth  we  were  received  with  eveiy  kindness  and  hospitality,  not 
only  by  oflicers  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  also  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Owing  to  our  brief  stay  we  were  obliged  to  decline  many  invitations, 
and  could  only  accept  the  hospitality  of  Admiral  Pauley,  Bear  Admiral 
WeUesly,  and  Captain  Seymour,  of  the  flag-ship  Victory. 

A  small  steamer,  the  Fire  Queen,  was  placed  at  my  disposal  during 
our  entire  stay  at  Portsmouth. 

This  morning  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  having  left 
Portsmouth  yesterday  at  noon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAERAGDT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Sguadrotu 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington j  D.  0. 


Visit  to  Portsmouth  and  fhedock  yards  o/Keyham  emd  DevonforU 

UNiTifD  States  Flag-ship  Fbanklin.  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Lisbon^  Portugal^  October  29, 1867, 

Sib:  I  had  the  honor  in  my  last  despatch,  No.  34,  to  report  my  arrival 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  England,  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  weather  was 
so  inauspicious  that  I  coidd  only  interchange  salutes  with  the  authorities, 
being  obliged  to  x>ostpone  my  visit  on  shore  untU  the  day  following. 

Captain  Preedy,  however,  flag  captain  of  Admiral  SiV  WOliam  Fan- 
shawe  Martin,  came  on  board,  and,  after  tendering  the  civilities  of  the 
port,  placed  at  my  disposal,  during  our  stay  here,  the  steam  yacht  Prin- 
cess Alice. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  shore  at  Devonj)ort.and  was  received  on 
the  wharf  by  Admiral  Martin  and  Bear-Admiral  Dmmmond  and  staff. 
Accompanied  by  them  I  called  upon  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  Major  General  Sir  Augustus  A.  Spencer,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  dock  yards  of  Keyham  and  Dcvonport.  The  trwo  are  connected 
by  a  timnel,  tlirough  which  it  is  intended  to  lay  a  rail  track.  The  gov- 
ernment has  recently  greatly  enlarged  the  Ke;  uam  yard,  as  well  as  the 
floating  docks. 

I  found  hei*e  the  same  facilities  for  work  of  every  kind  as  I  noticed  at 
the  other  dock  yards.    All  their  cranes,  shears,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
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tbeir  appliances,  are  made  of  iron.  Only  a  few  small  vessels,  gunboata 
they  might  be  called,  are  being  built  of  iron  frames  with  teak  planking, 
the  government  having  generally  adopted  iron  as  a  buil&ing  material; 
though  I  observed  that  it  is  unwilling  to  give  up  hemp  rope,  as  they  use 
it  on  all  their  purchases. 

I  went  on  board  of  the  Agincourt,  then  fitting  for  sea,  an  armor-plated 
ship  of  6,621  tons,  and  the  Prince  Albert,  a  four-turreted- vessel,  on 
Captain  Cole's  principle,  of  nearly  2,600  tons,  armed  with  one  gun  in  each 
turret,  a  nine-inch  twelve  ton  rifled  gun.  The  Agincourt  is  being  changed 
l^m  five  masts  to  three,  the  former  having  been  reported  against  by  the 
commanding  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

Experiments  are  being  tried  on  board  the  Prince  Albert  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  shock  of  the  blast  of  the  heavy  guns  on  the  hurricane  deck 
ami  light  work  past  which  they  may  be  obliged  to  fire,  but  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  results  have  been  arrived  at. 

I  subsequently  visited  the  victualling  establishment  at  Plymouth,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Tatham,  which  sux)plies  the  principal  part  of  the 
broad  for  the  royal  navy.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fine  establishment 
ill  every  particular,  the  organization  good,  and  the  bread  of  excellent 
quality.  Prom  this  department  is  supplied  the  mess  furniture  of  all  the 
officers  and  of  the  crew,  and  to  the  latter  also  pro\isions  and  small  stores. 

From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  naval  hospital,  where  I  made  an 
insi)ection  of  its  several  departments  with  Captain  Tatham  and  Surgeon 
Stewart.  I  observed  that  the  principal  point  of  difference  between  this 
and  other  hospitals  I  have  visited  is  that  they  are  distinct  buildings, 
instead  of  wards,  for  the  different  diseases. 

On  this  same  day  a  Prussian  iron-clad  arrived  in  the  harbor^  dismasted, 
her  mainmast  lying  across  her  deck.  It  was  of  tubular  iron,  and  it 
appears  that  she  rolled  away  her  foremast  and  mainmast  in  a  heavy 
swell  off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  captain  stated  that  there  was  very  little 
wind,  and  he  attributes  the  break  to  a  defect  in  the  iron.  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  the  first  instance  I  have  ever  known  of  an  iron  mast  being 
carried  away. 

I  beg  to  state  that  here,  as  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere  in  England, 
I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesj'.  The  day 
after  my  arrival  I  dined  with  Admiral  Martin,  and  on  the  following  even- 
ing with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces^  Major  General 
Sir  Augustus  A.  Spencer,  where  I  was  invited  to  meet  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  On  each  occasion  all  the  principal  oflicers  of 
the  army  and  navy  were  assembled. 

The  shortness  of  my  stay  in  Plymouth  obliged  me  to  decline  many 
preferred  hospitalities. 

I  left  Plymouth  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  instant,  and,  after  a  fine 
passage  of  four  days,  anchored  off  this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
and  found  here  the  Canandaigua,  Ticonderoga,  Shamrock,  and  Guard, 
storeship.  The  Ticonderoga  will  sail  to-day,  in  obedience  to  her  former 
orders,  for  the  coast  of  Italy. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAKRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Natyj  Washington^  D.  C. 
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Visit  to  tlie  King  of  Portugal  and  to  the  English  iron-clad  fleet. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Gibraltar^  November  25, 1867. 

Sm:  In  my  despatch  No.  35,  dated  off  Lisbon,  October  29, 1  had 
the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  there  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  from 
Plymouth,  England. 

The  usual  courtesies  '^rere  interchanged  with  the  Portuguese  autbori- 
ties  and  with  foreign  ministers.  By  invitation,  communicated  through 
Mr.  Munro,  our  consul  and  charg6  d'affaires,  I,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  officers,  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  and  Don  FemaDdo. 

During  my  stay  in  Ldsbon,  the  English  iron-clad  fleet,  consistiug  of 
nine  vessels,  arrived,  commanded  by  Bear  Admiral  Frederick  Warden, 
his  flag-shii)  being  the  Minotaur,  of  6,621  tons.  We  exchanged  salutes, 
and  duiing  their  stay  our  intercourse  was  of  the  most  courteous  and 
pleasant  character.  1  visited  all  the  iron-clads  under  his  command,  and 
Ibimd  many  of  them  to  be  fac-similes  of  those  I  had  seen  in  England. 
The  Minotaur,  although  she  has  five  masts,  does  not  apj^ear  to  sprea<l 
canvas  enough  to  give  her  any  speed  in  moderate  weather,  as  I  had  good 
opportunity  forjudging,  having  seen  this  vessel  and  the  whole  fleet  under 
saU  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Lisbon. 

The  Minotaur  was  the  leading  vessel  of  her  line,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  other  vessels  could  keep  astern.  The  breeze,  however,  was 
very  light  and  not  sufficient  to  turn  our  propeller  when  disconnected. 
Kone  of  the  propellers  of  the  ironclads,  except  the  Warrior,  hoist  up. 

I  left  Lisbon  for  this  p^ace  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  about  an  hour 
after  the  ii^on-clad  fleet,  in  hopes  of  seeing  how  they  worked;  but  as  the 
wind  became  too  light  for  manoeuvring,  I  hove  to,  and  as  the  fleet  parsed 
me  we  took  leave  of  eaeh  other,  amid  clieers  and  the  music  of  the  bands. 

In  various  despatches  from  Lisbon,  I  have  kept  the  department  in- 
formed of  the  business  of  the  squadron  during  our  stay  there. 

On  the  evening  before  sailing,  orders  were  given  to  the  Canandiagna 
and  Swatai^a  to  join  me  at  Nice  about  the  15th  of  December^  after  visit- 
ing various  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Minorca  and  France. 

The  Shamrock,  not  being  in  condition  to  go  to  sea,  remains  at  Lisbon 
luitil  fiu'ther  orders  from  the  department.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
order  given  to  her,  marked  No.  3. 

The  Ticouderoga  is  still  at  Leghorn.  The  Frolic  accompanied  the 
Franklin  to  this  port,  where  we  arrived  last  evening. 

On  our  passage  here  from  Lisbon,  having  the  wind  ahead,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  exercise  the  crew  in  theii*  various  duties ; 
among  other,  tacking  and  wearing  ship. 

The  Franklin  works  well,  but  the  propeller,  when  disconnected,  does 
not  revolve  at  a  lower  speed  than  four  knots;  and  I  am  therefore  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  hoisting  it  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  sails  alone. 

We  arrived  off'  Gibraltar  last  evening,  where  I  purpose  to  remain  for 
a  few  days;  after  which  1  shall  proceed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  iuul 
France,  keeping  the  department  advised  of  my  future  movement*. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  visited  Cadiz;  but  having  aseeitainetl 
that,  owing  to  some  cases  of  cholera,  that  i)ort  was  quarantined,  I  ot 
course  avoided  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAERAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  IJurojyean  S(2ttadron, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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Visit  to  Gibraltar  and  Tangier. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Carthageria,  Spain,  December  7, 1867. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  No.  52,  dated  November  25, 1  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival  off  Gibraltar. 

1  remained  in  that  harbor  about  eight  days,  during  which  time  the 
usual  courtesies  were  interchanged  with  the  autnorities.  I  and  my  offi- 
cers were  handsomely  entertained  by  Governor  Sir  Bichard  Airy,  the 
officers  of  the  different  regiments,  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Sprague. 

Under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Maberly,  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  Cap- 
tain Hichens,  of  the  engineers,  I  visited  every  pait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to 
these  gentlemen  I  am  much  indebted  for  thek  very  kind  attentions,  not 
only  on  this  occasion,  but  during  my  entire  stay. 

At  an  entertainment  given  to  myself  and  staff  by  the  officers^of  the 
royal  artillery.  Colonel  Maberly,  the  commanding  officer,  made"  a  few 
remai*ks  of  the  most  friendly  character,  not  only  complimentary  to  myself, 
but  evincing  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  our  country. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  I  ran  over  in  the  Frolic  to  Tangier, 
making  a  short  visit  to  our  consid,  Iklr.  McMonth,  who  appeared  to  be 
very  glad  to  see  our  flag  once  more  in  those  waters.  Finding  everything 
quiet,  I  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

On  the  day  before  my  departure  from  Gibraltar  I  entertained  the 
ffovemor,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  tiieir  families,  on  board  the 
Hag-ship,  which  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  on  the  following  day, 
JJecember  3,  sailed  for  this  place,  where  I  anchored  on  the  morning  of 
tbedth. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAEEAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Hie  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Visit  to  CarthagenU'/and  to  Madrid. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Fbanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  December  19, 1867. 

Sib  :  I  had  the  honor^  in  my  despatch  No.  57,  to  report  my  arrival  at 
Carthagena,  on  the  5th  mstant,  having  selected  this  port  for  performing 
the  quarantine  of  observation,  to  which  all  vessels  from  Gibraltar  are 
subjected.  Carthagena,  besides  having  an  excellent  harbor,  is  conven- 
ient to  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  which  I  intended  to  visit. 

The  quarantine -continued  for  three  days,  after  which  intercourse  was 
oi>ened  between  us  and  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 

I  visited  the  navy  yard  at  Carthagena,  and  the  two  ironclads  in  the 
basin,  the  Numantia  and  Saragossa,  under  the  escort  of  the  vice  and 
rear-admii-als  commanding.  These  iron-clads  are  very  similar  to  those 
1  visited  in  France,  are  covered  with  4 J  inches  of  iron,  and  in  length  and 
breadth  are  about  the  same  as  this  ship. 

The  navy  yard  has  been  very  much  improved  of  late  years,  there  being 
a  new  ironfloating  dock,  a  basin  to  contain  it,  and  three  railways  to  haul 
up  vessels  from  the  dock. 

There  are  also  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  rope,  canvas,  &c.,  in 
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Tvliich  I  was  much  interested,  being  perpendicular  instead  of  horizontal, 
and  occupying  but  little  space. 

On  the  10th  instant,  with  part  of  my  stiaff,  Captain  LeBoy  and  Mid- 
shipman Kane,  I  visited  Madrid,  and  on  my  arrival  was  kindly  received 
by  our  minister,  Mr.  Hale,  and  the  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Perry,  who 
during  our  stay  in  Madricl  were  Very  courteous  in  their  attentions.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hale,  I  called  on  the  Duke  of  Valencia  and  other  high 
officials  of  Spain,  and  exchanged  visits  with  most  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ters. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
had  been  previously  made,  we  were  presented  to  the  Queen  and  King 
consort,  by  both  of  whom  I  was  cordially  welcomed  to  Spain. 

On  my  visit  to  the  minister  of  marine,  I  was  kindly  conducted  by  him, 
accompanied  by  other  high  officers,  through  the  naval  library  and  muse- 
um, containing  many  interesting  relics,  among  others  all  the  models 
of  modem  vessels,  and  their  various  modes  of  propulsion. 

During  our  stay  in  Madrid  we  were  very  handsomely  entertained  by 
our  minister^  Mr.  Hale,  at  which  were  present,  with  their  ladies,  most  of 
the  distinguished  officials  of  that  city. 

After  having  visited  the  museum  of  arts,  arms,  &c.,  I  left  Madnd  and 
'  returned  to  Carthagena,  where,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  received  the 
vice-admiral  and  the   governor  general  commanding  the  military  dis- 
trict, accompanied  by  their  respective  staffs. 

On  the  following  day,  the  IGth,  after  receiving  an  official  visit  from  the 
ayunta  and  civic  authorities  of  Carthagena,  Heft  thatport and  proceeded 
to  this  place,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 

The  entire  passage  was  made  under  sail,  and  the  sea  being  smooth 
and  the  wind  moderate,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  crews  at 
target  practice  with  the  great  guns,  by  throwing  overboard  a  target  and 
manoeuvring  the  ship  round  it  under  sail. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAREAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gedeon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D,  C. 


Visit  to  Port  Mdhon  and  Civdadda, 

United  States  FLAa-SHip  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Toulon^  France^  JantMry  7, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  my  despateh  No.  68,  dated  Port  Mahon,  I  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival  there  with  the  Frolic,  on  the  19th  ultimo. 

We  obtained  pratique  and  exchanged  salutes  and  other  courtesies 
with  the  authorities. 

During  my  stay  at  Port  Mahon,  nothing  of  official  interest  took  place. 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
ishmd,  particularly  Ciudadela,  to  which  place,  with  many  of  my  officers. 
I  had  been  invited  by  the  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento,  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens. 

On  my  visit  I  was  officially  received  in  each  village  through  which  we 
l)as8ed,  and  four  miles  out  of  Ciudadela  was  received  by  a  deputation  of 
the  authorities  and  citizens,  cordially  welcomed  and  by  them  escorted  in 
proccrasion  to  that  city,  where  we  were  most  enthusiastically  greeted,  and 
during  our  stay  of  two  days  most  hospitably  and  sumptuously  entertained. 
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I  was  accompanied  on  this  visit  by  onr  consul,  Mr.  Eobinson,  who  has 
been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  during  our  stay  in  Port  Mahon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Frolic,  I  left 
Port  Mahon  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon  last  evening. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington j  D.  C. 


Visit  to  Toulon. 


United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Villafranca,  France,  January  18, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  my  despatch  Ko.  2,  dated  the  7th  instant,  I  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival,  with  the  Frolic,  in  Toulon  harbor  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th. 

On  the  following  morning  my  flag  was  saluted  by  Vice- Admiral  Guey- 
don,  commanding  the  squ^iron  of  evolution  or  the  Mediterranean  iron- 
clad fleet,  which  was  returned  by  the  Franklin ;  sUter  which  the  usual 
national  salutes  and  courtesies  were  interchanged. 

The  vice-admiral,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  the  rear-admirals  of 
divisions,  acconfpanied  by  |;heir  respective  captains,  called  on  me  during 
the  morning,  tendering  to  me  a  hearty  welcome  and  oftering  every  facility 
of  the  port. 

I  then  called  on  Bear- Admiral  Le  Gras,  who  represented  Vice- Admiral 
Chabannes,  the  pref6t  maritime,  in  his  absence,  who  courteously  placed 
at  my  command  an  aid  with  directions  to  accompany  me  everywhere 
around  the  harbor  and  through  the  extensive  naval  works  of  Toulon. 

I  also  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  consul  general  of  Italy  at  Toulon. 

After  having  visited  all  the  places  of  interest,  viz :  the  docks,  the  iron- 
clads then  under  construction,  machine  shops,  &c.,  we  went  over  to  La 
Serpre  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  Gompagnie  des  Forges  et  des 
Chantieres  de  la  M6diteran^e,  or  private  dock-yard,  where  there  are  at 
present  on  the  stocks  one  frigate  and  two  sloops  of  war  for  Egypt,  two 
turreted  gun-boats  for  Holland,  and  a  very  large  packet  steamer  for 
some  private  company.  They  have  also  just  completed  an  iron  floating 
dock  for  the  Pacha  of  Eygpt.  There  are  under  employ  now  twenty-flve 
hundred  workmen,  and  at  times  over  forty-five  hundred. 

I  merely  mention  these  facts  to  show  the  advantages  of  Toulon  in 
affording  facilities  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  of  war  under, 
all  circumstances,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  this  port  to 
order  the  repairs  absolutely  required  by  this  ship,  the  Canandaigua, 
Swatara,  and  Frolic,  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be  made  in 
another  despatch. 

During  our  entire  stay  in  Toulon  our  interchange  of  courtesies  with  the 
prefet  maritime  ad  interim,  Admind  Gucydon  and  the  ofiicers  of  his 
tleet,  were  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  character.  We  were  en- 
t<»rtained  most  handsomely  by  Vice- Admiral  Gueydon  and  Eear- Admiral 
Le  Gras,  the  representative  of  the  prefet  maritime. 

Before  my  departure  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reciprocating  these  courte- 
sies, by  an  entertainment  on  board  the  Franklin,  to  which  were  invited 
all  the  admirsds  and  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  Bear- Admiral  Le  Gras  and 
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staff,  where  I  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  very  kind  manner  in  which  we  had  been  received  by  these  gentlemen, 
since  our  arrival  in  the  port  of  Toulon. 

On  the  ev(?:iing  of  the  17th  we  left  Toulon  for  this  place,  where  we 
anchored  thi:s  morning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  8er\'ant, 

D.  G.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  the  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Visit  to  Ville  Franche  and  Nice, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Fkanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Oulf  of  SpeziOj  Italy ^  February  5, 1868. 

Sib  :  .In  my  despatch  Ko.  6,  dated  January  18th,  I  had  the  honor  to 
report  my  arrival  on  that  day  at  Ville  FrancMe,  having  left  in  the  port 
of  Toulon,  for  repairs,  the  Canandaigua,  Swatara,  and  Frolic  j  boards  of 
survey  having  reported  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary,  before  any 
one  of  those  vessels  could  be  sent  to  the  coast  of  AMca. 

The  Swatara  having  completed  her  repairs  in  the  time  specified  by 
the  survey,  received  her  sailing  orders  for  that  coast.. 

After  anchoring  in  the  harbor  of  ViUe  Franche,  I  exchanged  national 
salutes  with  the  fort  and  visits  with  the  pretet  des  Alpes  Maritimes  and 
the  commanding  general  of  the  forces. 

I  subsequently  visited  Kice,  where  I  was  most  cordially  entertained 
by  a  rexjeption  and  ball,  given  by  our  fellow-countrymen  then  in  that 
great  European  watering  place.  My  whole  stay  in  Nice  was  marked  by 
a  most  pleasing  interchange  of  courtesies,  not  only  with  Americans  gen- 
erally, but  with  citizens  of  all  nationalities. 

Before  leaving  VUle  Franche,  I  acknowledged  the  ci\'ilities  I  had 
received,  by  an  entertainment  on  board  the  flagship. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  instant  I  left  that  harbor  and  arrived  off 
Spezia  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAERAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadrofn. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  ilie  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Visit  to  Spezia^  Florence^  Venice^  Milan,  and  Oenoa. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Fkanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Naples,  March  9, 1868. 

Sm :  In  my  despatch  !N'o.  10  I  reported  to  the  department  the  arrival 
of  the  Franklin  at  Spezia  on  the  4th  of  February. 

After  the  usual  interchange  of  international  courtesies,  I  visited,  by 
invitiition  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  navy  yard,  which  is  extensively 
laid  out  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  There  are  10 
dry  docks  on  the  plan,  two  of  which  will  be  finished  by  July  next. 
Nearly  the  whole  bay  is  occupied  by  building  slips,  machine  shops, 
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storebonses,  &c.  We  found  here  at  anchor  two  iron-clads  of  the  first 
class,  the  Ancona  and  Prince  di  Cangnano.  Another  is  in  pi-ocess 
of  construction  in  the  building  yard  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay. 

I  also  visited  the  grounds  where  experiments  had  been  made  on  the 
iron-clad  plating  with  a  9-ton  Aiinstrong  gun  and  C-inch  rifle,  both  firing 
sharp-pointed  chilled  conical  shot.  The  range  was  12  yards,  and  at  that 
distance  the  Annstroni;  gun  passed  through  8  inches  of  plating  and  28 
inches  of  Calabrian  oak  backing,  and  lodged  in  the  bank.  The  6-inch  rifle 
passed  through  4  inches  of  plating,  28  inches  of  backing,  and  lodged  in  the 
bank.  The  charge  of  powder  used  in  the  rifle  was  17  pounds.  The  ord- 
nance officers  on  thts  occasion  seem  te  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  sharp-i)ointed  chilled  conical  shot  is  decidedly  the  best  for  penetrat- 
ing iron  plating,  even  at  a  considerable  angle.  This  opinion  appears  to 
agree  with  the  exi)eriments  at  Shoeburyness. 

Diuing  the  time  the  Franklin  remained  at  Spezia  I  availed  myself 
of  the  occasion  to  visit  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa. 

At  Florence  I  called  upon  our  minister,  Mr.  Marsh,  and  our  consul 
general,  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  both  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  In  company  with  Mr.  Mai'sh  I  called  upon  the  prime 
minister.  General  Minabrea,  and  the  minister  of  marine,  Mr.  Kibotti,  the 
Turkish  minister,  Rustan  Bey,  and  the  Eussian  minister,  Mr.  Kisstieff. 

Thi-ough  Mr.  Marsh,  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  his  Majesty 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  during  the  entertainment  his  Majesty  spoke  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  of  our  country. 

I  was  also  enteitaiued  by  the  prime  minister,  General  Minabrea,  and 
was  invited  by  the  minister  of  marine,  Mr.  Ribotti,  to  partake  of  a  public 
dinner  with  himself  and  a  imniiber  of  the  deputies.  I  was  subsequently 
entertained  by  the  Turkish  minister,  Kustan  Bey,  who  kindly  exjiressed 
the  hope  that  I  would  visit  Constantinople  before  leaving  the  Mediter- 
ranean, saying  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  afford  me  any 
facilities  in  his  power  to  attain  that  object^  and  informing  me  that  he 
had  communicated  with  the  government  on  the  subject. 

At  Venice  I  visited  the  navy  yard,  where  I  found  many  interesting 
relics.  In  this  yard  are  storehouses,  workshops,  and  every  facility  for  con- 
structing vessels  of  war  of  moderate  draught  of  water.  The  government 
officials  think  that  they  will  soon  deepen  the  harbor  sufficiently  to  admit 
vessels  of  15  to  16  feet  draught.  There  is  a  fine  sloop  of  war  now  in  con- 
struction on  the  docks ;  there  is  also  an  excellent  ropewalk,  and  as  flax 
and  hemp  are  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed 
that  this  will  become  the  great  manufacturing  depot  of  cordage  for  the 
navy. 

During  my  stay  in  Venice  I  was  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner  by  the  prefet  and  the  commanding  naval  officer. 

From  Venice  I  proceeded  to  Genoa,  passing  through  Milan.  At  Genoa 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  authorities,  who  extended  to  me  ever>'  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  entertaining  me  at  a  public  dinner.  The  navy  yard  at 
Genoa  is  small  and  cramped.  As  it  is  intended  to  make  Spezia  the  gieat 
naval  depot  of.Italy,  most  of  the  machinery  now  at  Genoa  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Spezia,  and  Genoa  will  simply  be  reser\-ed  for  temporary 
repairs  to  vessels.  The  commerce  of  Genoa  is  large,  and  all  the  water 
fi-ont  seems  to  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
gri^at  efforts  are  being  made  to  construct  wharves  for  taking  in  and  dis- 
charging cargoes. 

On  the  morning  of  leaving  Genoa  the  Italian  vice  admiral  insisted 
ui)on  taking  me  on  board  the  Canandaigua  in  hi»  barge,  and  after 
mutual  cheers  we  parted. 
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We  left  Sx)ezia  in  the  Franklin  on  the  night  of  the  3d  instant,  and 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Kaples  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th. 

I  may  add  that  the  Canandaigoa  had  been  previously  ordered  to  meet 
me  at  Genoa,  having  completed  her  repairs  at  Toulon,  and  in  hex  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Spezia. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftdly,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

D.  O.  FARRAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadrotu 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Na!vyj  Washington. 


Visit  to  Naples  and  Pompeiu 

United  States  Flagkship  Fbanklin,  (Ist  rate,) 

Messina^  April  9, 1808. 

Sir:  In  my  despatch  Fo.  15,  dated  Naples,  March  9,  I  had  the 
honor  to  report  t>o  the  department  my  arrival  there  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th  of  tiiat  month. 

On  the  following  morning  we  saluted  the  national  flag,  which  salute 
was  returned  by  the  fort. 

Vice- Admiral  Provana  saluted  my  flag,  called  on  board  and  invited 
me  to  take  a  place  in  the  mole,  which  we  accepted.  From  that  time 
until  the  day  of  our  departure  he  was  unremitting  in  his  kindness  aiid 
attention,  aflbrding  me  every  facility  in  his  power. 

The  pretet  of  Naples  and  Lieutenant  General  Pettinengo,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  the  district  of  Naples,  called  on  board 
with  their  staffs,  and  the  latter  invited  me  to  be  present  at  a  review  of 
the  troops  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  birthday  of  his  Majesty  Victor 
Emanuel. 

On  that  day  we  dressed  ship  and  fired  a  salute,  and  subsequently  with 
my  staff  attended  the  review  of  the  troops,  when  I  was  introduced  by 
the  general  to  his  most  distinguished  officers.  With  the  officers  of  the 
Franklin,  I  was  invited  by  Senator  Fiorelli,  superintendent  of  the 
museums  in  Naples  and  Pompeii,  to  be  present  on  the  12th  of  March,  at 
an  excavation  of  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  house  of  Balbo,  in  Pompeii; 
on  which  occasion,  with  a  view  of  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  our  fellow  countrymen,  the  American  citizens  then 
at  ^ai)les  invited  us  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  to  be  given  in  the 
Stabifui  ThermjB. 

The  day  was  propitious,  and  accompanied  by  Senator  Piorrelli,  Admi- 
ral Provana,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Americans,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  proceeded  to  Pompeii.  After  a  very  coi-dial  reception  on  the 
pait  of  the  Italian  government,  as  represented  by  Admiral  Provana,  I 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  and  Mr.  Clift,  members  of  the  committee, 
severally  to  all  those  present.  Shortly  after  we  iiroceeded  to  the  excava- 
tion, wliere  two  skeletons  were  found,  together  with  several  articles  of 
household  furniture.  We  then  repaired  to  the  "  Thermfle,''  where  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment  had  been  provided  by  our  American  friends,  passed 
several  hours  most  agreeably,  and  then  retuined  to  the  city  much  grati- 
fied with  oiu*  day's  excursion. 

On  the  IGth  of  Miirch  I  visited  Rome,  where  T  remained  until  the  25th. 
During  my  visit  there  I  was  presented  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me  in  Rome,  spoke  freely  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  Italy  and  kindly  towards  our  country.    On  the  same  day  I  was 
received  by  the  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

After  visiting  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  Eome,  I  rejoined  my 
flag-ship  at  ifaples,  where,  before  my  departure,  I  paid  my  respects  to 
the  DukeD'Aosta^  the  second  son  of  his  Majesty  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
subsequently,  by  mvitation  of  Admiral  Provana,  I  visited  the  dock- 
yards at  Naples,  and  the  extensive  establishments  and  iron  foundries  at 
Pietrarsa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant  I  left  Naples  for  Messina,  arriving 
there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  O.  FARRAGXJT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washin^gUm^  D.  C 


Yi9it  to  Messina  and  Malta. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

OffLisboUy  Portugal^  April  28, 1868. 

Sib  :  My  despatch  No.  23,  dated  at  Messina,  April  9, 1868,  informed 
the  department  of  my  arrival  there  on  the  6th  instant,  having  been  pre- 
ceded a  few  hours  by  the  Ticonderoga. 

Alter  the  usual  national  salutes,  visits  were  interchanged  with  the 
authorities,  on  which  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by  our  intelligent  and 
worthy  consul,  Mr.  Behn.  One  of  these  visits  was  to  the  dock-yard, 
which,  though  of  little  importance  at  present*,  bids  fair  (as  soon  as  the 
dry  dock  is  completed)  to  afford  extensive  accommodations  for  the  repair 
of  vessels. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  instant  we  left  Messina  for  Syracuse, 
arriving  there  at  midnight.  When  off  the  harbor  we  were  boarded  by 
an  officer,  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  us  in  by  Eear- 
Admiral  Count  de  Yerri,  commanding  that  portion  of  the  Italian  iron-clad 
fleet  then  at  anchor  in  Syracuse.  On  the  following  day  we  exchanged 
salutes  and  visits  with  the  authorities,  caUlng  upon  Admiral  Yerri,  the 
pref&t  of  the  province,  and  the  commanding  general. 

After  a  few  hours  devoted  to  visiting  the  well  known  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  in  and  around  Syracuse,  we  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Ticonderoga^  for  Malta,  to  which 
])lace  J  had  been  specially  invited  by  Yice-AdmirS  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
commanding  her  Britannic  M^jesty^s  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
arrived  llicre  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant.  (Easter  Sunday,) 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  received  visits  n:om  Yice- Admiral 
Pa^et  and  Bear- Admiral  Henry  Kellett,  superintendent  of  the  dock-yard. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  instant,  after  interchanging  the  usual  salutes,  I 
called  ui>on  tiie  governor  general.  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  on  which  occasion 
I  was  received  with  ftdl  military  honors.  I  subsequently  returned  the 
viftits  of  Vice- Admiral  Paget  and  Rear- Admiral  KeUett. 

During  my  stay  in  Malta  I  visited  the  dock-yard,  naval  prison,  and 
fortifications,  and  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor  gen- 
eral at  the  x>alace,  Yice- Admiral  Paget  at  the  admiralty  house,  and  Eear- 
Admiral  Kellett  at  the  navy  yard. 

1  was  also  honored  with  two  reviews,  one  of  the  naval  brigade,  the 
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otlier  of  the  garrison  of  Malta.  There  are  four  dry-docks  cut  out  ot  the 
solid  rock,  two  of  which,  though  not  yet  finished,  open  into  the  commer- 
cial dock.  The  dock-yard  generally  is  very  conveniently  arranged  and 
under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  Eear-Admiral  KeUett,  who,  after 
showing  us  everjthing  in  the  yard,  took  us  to  the  naval  prison,  where  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  various  modes  of  punishment 
adopted  there.  At  some  future  day  I  hope  to  speak  of  this  more  in 
detail,  as  the  system  seemed  to  me  to  have  great  merit  and  to  be  worthy 
of  our  imitation. 

Before  oui*  departure  the  ofBcers  of  the  navy  and  of  the  garrison  of 
Malta,  gave  a  magnificent  ball,  at  the  Union  club-house,  to  the  officers 
of  that  portion  of  my  squadron  then  in  port,  viz.,  the  Franklin,  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  Frolic. 

In  return  for  all  these  civilities  I  gave  a  matinee  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, at  which  were  present  the  governor  general.  Vice- Admiral  Paget, 
all  tlie  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  colonial  secretary.  Lord  Houl- 
ton,  and  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  generally. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant,  accompanied  by  the  Ticonderoga 
and  Frolic,  we  got  under  way  and  stood  out  to  sea.  Vice- Admiral  Paget 
and  his  fleet  foUowed  immediately  after,  and  when  a  short  distance  out- 
side the  harbor  his  flag-ship,  the  Caledonia,  passed  close  alongside  of 
us,  her  crew  manning  the  rigging,  giving  three  cheers  and  her  band 
playing  ^'Hail  Columbia."  She  was  followed  successively  by  the  other 
vessels  of  Admiral  Paget's  squadron,  each  paying  us  similar  comiesies, 
until  all  had  passed ;  the  Swedish  corvette  Gefle,  Captain  Eosengren,  who 
was  accompanying  Admiral  Paget's  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  exercises  of  the  British  squadron,  bringing  up  the  rear.  When 
all  had  passed  Admiral  Paget  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  the  main  and 
fired  a  salute  of  17  gims,  and  the  whole  fleet  bore  up  in  line  abreast  for 
the  east,  the  admiral  making  Marryatt's  signal  "  bon  voyage.''  Thus 
terminated  one  of  the  most  agreeable  visits  of  our  cruise. 

Dui'ing  the  passiige  of  the  British  fleet  their  courtesies  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  crew  of  the  Franklin  manning  the  yards,  cheering,  the  band 
playing  "God  save  the  Queeuj"  and  returning  ihe  salute  of  ^e  Oeledo- 
nia,  gun  for  gun. 

Alter  a  passage  of  ten  days  against  head  winds  during  most  of  the 
time,  we  anchored  to-day  ofl'  Lisbon,  where  we  found  the  Swatara,  just 
returned  from  her  cruise  ofl^  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  O.  FAEEAGUT 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadrm* 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  WasMvgtonj  D.  C. 


Orders  at  Lisbon* 

United  States  Flag-ship  Feanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  FlusJiinQj  Netherlands^  June  4, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  my  despatch  No.  24,  dated  April  28, 1  had  the  honor  to  report 
to  the  department  my  arrival  off  Lisbon,  from  Messina  and  Malta. 

During  my  stay  there  I  kept  the  department  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  squacfron  and  its  disposition,  referring  to  the  Shamrock  and  Guard, 
both  of  which  vessels  have  been  ordered  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
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the  Canandaigua,  whicli  vessel  has  been  ordered  to  go  into  dry-dock  at 
Toulon. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  having  issued  all  necessary  orders,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Franklin  to  this  port,  where  I  anchored  this  morning. 
Ver^^  respectfully,  your  obedient  dervant, 

D.  G.  FAERAGXJT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  2>.  C 


Visit  to.  Flushing^  Holland. 
United  States  Flag-ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Gibraltar,  July  27, 1868. 

Sib  :  In  my  despatch  No.  47,  dated  June  4, 1868, 1  had  the  honor 
to  report  to  the  department  my  arrival  in  the  Franklin  off  Flushing, 
lioUand,  on  the  morniug  of  that  day. 

The  Franklin  remained  there  until  the  21st  of  June.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  King  Leopold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  through  our  minister, 
^Ir.  Sanford,  I  visited  Bnissels,  and.  with  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
Fi*anklin  and  Ticonderoga,  dined  witn  his  Majesty. 

On  the  following  day,  by  invitation  of  the  Queen,  I,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Farragut  and  several  of  the  officers,  lunched  with  their  Majesties 
at  Laeken,  their  summer  residence,  where  we  spent  a  most  delightful 
day,  owing  to  the  great  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
both  of  whom  expressed  great  interest  in  our  country  and  hoped  that 
at  some  future  day  circumstances  might  permit  them  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  dined  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Sanford,  where 
we  met  the  principal  officials  of  Belgium  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  foreign  countries. 

From  Brussels  I  made  a  short  tour,  visiting  Liege,  where  is  the  exten- 
sive government  manufactory  of  small-arms.  A  special  officer  having 
been  detailed  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  Brussels,  every 
facility  was  offered  me  to  examine  all  the  machinery  and  appliances. 

From  Liege  I  went  to  Essen,  in  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
immense  establishment  of  Mr.  Krupp,  where  the  Bessemer  steel  is  manu- 
factured in  every  possible  way. 

Guns  of  the  largest  calibre  and  small-arms  to  any  extent  are  turned 
out ;  car  wheels  and  railroad  bars  also ;  and  I  was  much  astonished  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Krupp  had  very  large  orders  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  these  wheels  and  bars. 

Ilis  establishment  covers  300  acres  of  ground  and  gives  employment 
for  8,000  men.  I  could  not  pretend  to  name  the  numl^r  of  foundries  in 
operation,  but  the  superintendent  informed  me  that  there  were  45  steam 
hammers  in  use,  from  50  tons  weight  down  to  half  a  ton. 

Mr.  Krupp  was  absent  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but 
the  superintendent  very  kindly  showed  me  around  the  works  and  ex- 
plained everything  to  my  full  satisfaction. 

On  the  20th  of  June  I  returned  to  the  Franklin,  off  Flushing.  His 
Majesty  King  Leopold  having  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  ship  off 
Ostend,  I  notified  our  minister  <hat  if  agreeable  to  his  Msgesty  I  should 
be  happy  to  receive  him  on  board  off  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
2lid.  I  sailed  from  Flushing,  accompanied  by  the  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
2l8t,  arriving  off  Ostend  early  on  the  22d.    Daring  the  morning  of  that 
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day,  notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather,  the  rain 
falling  heavily,  the  King  and  Queen,  attended  by  the  ladies  in  waiting, 
the  !l^g's  suite,  foreign  ministers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford,  came  on 
board.  Their  Majesties  were  received  with  royal  honors ;  the  yards  of 
the  Franklin  and  Ticonderoga  were  manned  and  salutes  fired  by  both 
vessels.  After  visiting  all  parts  of  the  ship  the  crew  went  through  their 
various  exercises,  and  the  weather  having  cleared  up  a  target  was  carried 
out  and  fired  at  by  both  ships,  the  practice  being  remarkably  good. 
His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  myself,  then  visited  the  Ticonderoga;  adRer 
which,  returning  to  the  Franklin,  the  royal  party  partook  of  refresh- 
ments, and  at  four  o'clock  left  the  flag-ship  with  all  honors;  the  yards 
being  manned,  salutes  fired,  and  the  band  playing  their  nations^  air. 
The  royal  yacht  passed  around  the  Franklin,  cheering  and  receiving 
cheers,  and  thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  delightful  visits  during  our 
cruise. 

On  the  following  morning  we  sailed  for  Southampton,  arriving  there 
early  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAEBAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squudron, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington. 


Visit  to  Edinburgh — Private  ship-yards — The  reception  of  Prince  Alfrei— 

Visit  to  the  Queen. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Feanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

OffSyra,  August  4, 1868. 

SiE :  In  my  despatch  No.  58,  dated  July  27,  off  Gibraltar,  I  reported 
to  the  depiartment  my  own  movements  and  those  of  the  Franklin  up  to 
the  24th  of  June,  on  which  day  I  arrived  in  Souttiampton  waters,  accom- 
panied by  the  Ticonderoga. 

I  found  there  the  Swatara,  having  nearly  completed  certain  repairs  to 
her  machinery.  I  had  expected  also  to  see  the  Canandaigua,  which  vessel 
had  been  ordered  to  that  port  from  Lisbon,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  her 
running  ashore  might  be  investigated  ]  but  learning  that  she  would  not 
arrive  for  some  days,  I  determined  to  make  a  short  visit  to  parts  of 
Scotland. 

On  the  25th  of  June  I  left  for  the  north,  and  after  passing  through 
London,  York,  and  New  Castle,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th,  where 
I  remained  several  days,  visiting  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  and 
around  that  city. 

From  Edinburgh  I  went  to  Glasgow^  by  way  of  Sterling  and  the  lakes 
Lock  Katrine  and  Lock  Lomond,  xeacbing  Glasgow  about  the  2d  of  July. 
There  I  was  called  upon  by  our  consul.  General  Duff.  The  corporate 
authorities  of  the  city  also  honored  me  with  a  caU,  introduced  by  our 
consul. 

From  the  authorities  I  received  every  attention,  being  escorted  by  them 
to  all  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Glasgow — partictdarly  the  ship 
yards  of  ]\Iessrs.  Napier  &  Sons  and  liandolph,  Elder  &  Go. 

Both  these  yards  are  very  extensive,  having  many  vessels  on  the 
stocks — there  being  in  the  latter  no  less  than  13,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  24,000  tons.  What  particularly  interested  me  was  to  see  the  varieties 
in  building.    Some  were  entirely  of  iron  j  some,  iron  finames  with  woodea 
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stem  and  stem-post  and  wooden  planking ;  the  latter  put  on  with  screw 
bolts  of  brass,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  coppered.  This  was 
thought  to  be  the  last  improvement,  particularly  for  vessels  in  the  India 
and  China  trade.  There  were  also  two  armor-plated  frigates  and  a  vessel 
of  war  on  Cole's  turreted  principle,  diflfering  only  in  bringing  the  deck 
flnsh  with  the  base  of  the  turret,  which  made  a  height  of  10  or  11  feet 
between  decks.  I  also  saw  a  very  singular  model  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
circular  in  shape,  like  a  shallow  bowl,  to  be  propelled  by  jets  of  water, 
on  a  similar  principle  with  the  Water  Witch,  described  by  me  in  my 
despatch  No.  34, 1867,  from  Plymouth. 

I  learned  from  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Parley  that  this  latter  vessel,  the 
Water  Witch,  had  been  rejected  by  the  government  in  consequence  of 
her  not  coming  up  to  the  contract  in  point  of  speed,  which  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributed  to  her  model. 

Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Elder  were  very  kind  in  showing  us  everything  in 
their  respective  dock-yards,  and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  them  for  their 
great  courtesy.  Mr.  Napier  extended  me  an  invita!tion  to  be  present  at 
the  official  trial  trip  of  a  ram  built  by  his  firm  for  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment— which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  receive  in  time — and  before  leav- 
ing kindly  sent  me  photographic  views  of  many  of  the  best  vessels  he 
had  constructed. 

After  visiting  the  yards  and  some  other  pointa  of  interest  we  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  we  partook  of  a  sumptuous  lunch,  given  to  us  by 
the  authorities,  these  gentlemen  expressing  themselves  gratified  in  ha>4ng 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  good  feelings  towards  our  country. 

Having  heard  by  telegram  that  the  Canandaigua  had  arrived  off 
Southampton,  I  left  Glasgow,  passing  through  Oxford,  and  rejoined  the 
Franklin  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  immediately  commenced  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  of  the  Canandaigua's  running  on'  shore,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  department. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  during  my  temporary  absence.  Prince  Alfred, 
captain  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Galatea,  paid  an  ofiicial  visit  to  the  Frank- 
lin, and  invited  myself,  the  commanding  officers  of  the  vessels,  and  my 
fitaff,  to  dine  with  him  on  the  12th  on  board  the  Galatea.  At  the  time 
appointed  we  repaired  on  boai*d,  where  we  were  received  by  Prince 
Alfred,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  Sir  Alfred  Paget,  first  chamber- 
Laiu  to  the  Queen.  Before  leaving  Prince  Alfred  requested  myself  and 
officers  present  to  lunch  with  him  on  the  17th,  after  which  he  would  take 
ns  to  Osborne  House,  where,  although  the  Queen  was  at  that  time  in 
retirement,  she  would  receive  us  in  an  informal  way ;  and  there  he  would 
take  pleasure  in  showing  us  over  the  grounds  and  the  model  farm.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  aid,  arrived  alongside  the  Franklin  in 
the  royal  yacht,  and  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank,  the 
yards  being  manned  and  a  salute  of  21  guns  fbred,  with  the  royal  stand- 
ard at  the  main,  our  band  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen."  The  prince 
visited  the  ship  throughout,  and  on  his  departure  the  same  honors  were 
repeated. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Moi*an,  our  charge  d'affaires  at  London,  came  on  board 
and  was  saluted ;  and  on  the  same  evening  we  weighed  anchor  and  drop- 
l)ed  down  to  Cowes. 

On  the  17th,  in  accordance  with  previous  arrangements,  I  went  on 
board  the  Galatea,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Moran,  the  commaudcars  of  the 
vessels,  and  my  sta£^  and  was  received  with  the  usual  military  honors. 

The  prince  invited  us  to  go  round  his  ship,  which  we  did  with  great, 
pleasure,  and  found  her  a  model  vessel,  bot^  in  arrangement,  ventilation, 
43  Ab 
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and  cleanliness;  nothing  conld  have  surpassed  her  in  any  of  these 
respects;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  that  did  not  bespeak  the  untiring 
vigilance  and  industry  of  the  executive  officers  as  well  as  the  supervisioa 
of  her  commander.  She  was  open  for  inspection  from  stem  to  stem  and 
from  the  keelson  up.  and  in  every  way  reflected  the  greatest  credit  apon 
her  officers ;  while  the  readiness  with  which  the  Prince  asked  questions 
in  relation  to  similar  arrangements  in  our  navy,  and  made  companson 
with  theirs,  showed  that  he  was  well  })OSted  in  bXL  the  details  of  the  nayal 
service. 

After  partaking  of  an  elegant  lunch,  we  accompanied  the  duke  to 
Osborne  House,  visiting  the  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  on  our  way,  and 
upon  our  arrival  there  were  very  shortly  presented  to  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  received  us  very  graciously,  and  after  a  short  and  pleasant  inter- 
view we  withdrew,  and,  escorted  by  Prince  Alfred,  were  shown  over  the 
model  farm,  as  well  as  the  museum  and  other  buildings  appropriated  for 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  youthful  members  of  the  family  daring 
the  lifetime  of  Prince  Alberts 

On  the  18th  the  mayor  and  corporate  authorities  of  Southampton,  also 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg  and  Prince  Christian,  and  Admirals  Parley 
and  Worden  from  Port'Smouth,  visited  the  ship,  and  as  they  came  on 
board  each  in  turn  was  rexieived  with  the  proper  honors. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  we  left  Cowes,  and,  after  a  rapid  and 
pleasant  passage  of  16  days,  arrived  off  Syra  on  the  4th  of  August^ 
accompanied  by  the  Frolic,  which  vessel  joined  us  at  Gibraltar. 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  Frolic  to  Constantinople  as  so<m  as  that  vessel 
is  coaled.  The  Fmnklin  wiU  continue  on  to  Smyrna,  at  which  place  coal 
has  been  provided  for  her. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAKEAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  JVatiy,  WasihingUm^  D.  C. 


Visit  to  Greece  and  TurJcey — The  Franklin  in  the  Bosphoms. 

United  States  Plag-Ship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  FircetiSy  Greece^  September  5, 1868.  i 

3ib:  In  my  despatch  No.  60,  dated  August  4,  off  Syra,  I  had  the 
honor  to  inform  the  department  of  my  arrival  there  on  that  day  from 
Cowes,  England,  accompanied  by  the  Frolic. 

Immediately  on  anchoring  we  were  informed  officially  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  on  the  following  day  we  cheerfully 
joined  in  celebrating  the  event  by  dressing  ship  and  liring  a  salute  at 
meridian. 

On  the  same  evening  I  transferred  my  flag  to  the  Frolic  and  proceeded 
to  the  Dardanelles,  the  Franklin  continuing  on  her  way  to  Smyrna  for 
coal. 

The  Frolic  arrived  at  the  Dardanelles  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and 
having  received  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  on  the  7th,  we  again  got  under 
way  and  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  off  Constantinople  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th  of  August. 

Soon  after  our  airival  I  was  caUed  upon  by  our  minister  reaident,  the 
Hon.  E.  Joy  Morris,  and  the  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Brown. 

Ou  the  l()th  of  August,  in  aocordanoe  with  atrangemaata  made  by 
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our  minister,  Mr.  Morris^  I  proceeded  in  tlie  Frolic  np  the  Bosphorus,  and 
called  npon  the  grand  vizier,  Aali  Pacha;  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Fuad  Pacha;  the  Russian  ambassador.  General  Ignatieff,  and  our  min- 
ister resident.  I  called  subsequently  upon  the  English  and  French 
ambassadors,  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  Euroi)ean  powers,  all 
of  whom  returned  my  visit  without  delay. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  accompanied  by  a  larffe  number  of  my  officers, 
I  was  received  by  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ajiz,  in  his  palace  of 
"Begter-Veg"  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 

On  a  subsequent  day  I  called  upon  the  viceroy  of  Egjrpt,  at  present 
on  a  visit  here  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  At  his  request  we  visited 
one  of  his  yachts,  said  to  be  the  fastest  vessel  afloat,  and  certainly  in 
her  interior  arrangements  the  most  magnificent  and  luxurious  I  have 
ever  seen,  well  deserving  the  name  of  a  floating  palace. 

On  the  12th  instant  I  was  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Franklin  at  the  Dardanelles,  from  Smyrna,  where  she  remained  eight 
days,  awaiting  a  firman  to  pass  up  to  Constantinople;  the  consent  of  the 
five  great  powers  being  necessary  to  permit  a  vessel  of  war,  such  a^  the 
Franklin,  to  proceed  iKByond  that  point. 

This  fijrman,  alter  much  discussion  and  deliberation,  having  been 
granted,  the  Franklin  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  off  Constantinople  on 
the  21s1^  after  which  every  interchange  of  courtesies,  salutes  and  other- 
wise, took  place  between  us  and  the  Turkish  authorities  and  foreign 
ministers. 

During  my  stay.at  Constantinople  I  visited  all  the  public  works,  navy 
yards,  military  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  the  authorities  giving  me  every 
facility  to  inspect  the  same,  and  appearing  pleased  at  tlm  interest  always 
manifested  by  myself  and  the  oflicers  who  accompanied  me. 

At  the  military  school  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  pupils  were  instructed  in  drawing,  having  been  always  under  the 
impression  that  the  Mahomedan  religion  did  not  favor  it. 

In  the  navy  yard  I  saw  some  fine  machinery,  though  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, for  the  manufacture  of  the  heavy  articles  for  which  it  is  intended, 
such  as  plates  for  ships. 

While  at  Constantinople  I  was  handsomely  entertained  at  dinner  by 
the  Kussian  and  English  ambassadors,  the  grand  vizier,  Aali  Pacha, 
and  our  minister,  IVIr.  Morris,  and  before  leaving  reciprocated  these  hos- 
pitalities by  inviting  on  board  the  flag-ship  all  the  foreign  representa- 
tives with  their  families,  and  the  high  Turkish  ofQcials,  the  grand  vizier, 
and  the  minister  of  foreign  afiied rs. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  ultimo  I  left  the  Bosphorus,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  anchore<l  in  the  harbor  of  Pirsens,  Greece. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAERAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  Eurapecm  Squadron, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Ndvy^  Washington^  D.  0. 


Beeqftion  at  Athens. 

United  States  Flachship  Franklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Of  Trieste^  September  26, 186& 

Sm:  I  had  the  honor,  in  my  despatck  Ko.  64,  to  report  my  arrival  on 
the  evening  of  the  dlst  of  August  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Pirtens,  Greece, 
accompanied  by  the  I^lic 
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We  interchanged  national  salutes,  and  on  the  following  moming 
moved  into  the  inner  harbor,  where  we  found  one  Greek  man-of-war  and 
ix  liussian  frigate,  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Bontakorr,  com- 
manding the  Bussian  squadron  in  the  archipelago,  then  temporarily  iii 
attendance  on  the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine,  the  mother  of  the  Queen 
of  Greece,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter. 

There  were  also  great  numbers  of  Cretan  re&gees  brought  from  Gandia, 
consisting  mostly  of  women  and  children,  who  lined  the  shores  opposite 
the  Franklin,  and  thronged  around  us  in  boats,  cheering  most  heartily 
and  enthusiastically  at  the  sight  of  the  American  flag. 

The  United  States  consul,  Mr.  King,  was  on  boaM  at  the  tune  and 
cx]>lained  the  meaning  of  the  demonstration. 

On  the  same  morning,  with  part  of  my  staff,  I  proceeded  to  Athens 
and  called  upon  our  minister,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  and  accompani^  by  him 
visited  the  authorities  of  Greece  and  the  foreign  ministers  resident  there, 
which  visits  were  returned  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  3d  of  September  I  was  present  by  invitation  at  the  imi)08ing 
ceremony  of  the  christening  of  the  infant  Prince  Constantino,  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  on  the  same  day  was,  with  my  officers,  pre- 
sented to  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine. 

On  the  following  day,  attendee^  hy  two  of  my  commanding  officers 
and  part  of  my  staff,  I  dined  with  his  Majesty  in  his  palace  at  Athens. 

The  entertainment  was  a  very  large  and  brilliant  one,  comprising 
about  175  persons,  among  whom  were  all  the  Greek  officials,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps*  and  prominent  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

On  the  5th  I  i^etumeu  to  the  flag-ship,  where  I  received  the  prime  min- 
ister and  members  of  the  Greek  cabinet,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
principal  European  powers,  all  of  whom  were  saluted  with  customary 
honors. 

I  also  received  a  visit  from  the  mayor  of  Piraeus,  who  presented  me 
with  an  address,  very  complimentary  to  our  country  and  myself. 

On  the  7th  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  di*essed,  and  at  12  m. 
salutes  fired  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia.  On  the  same  day  his  Majesty,  King  George^  accompanied  by 
her  highness  the  Grand  Duchess  and  a  large  suite,  visited  the  Frankhn 
by  previous  arrangement. 

They  were  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  royalty,  yards  manned 
a^d  national  salutes  fired.  They  remained  on  board  for  three  hours, 
exi)ressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  their  visit,  and  on  their  depar- 
ture the  same  honors  were  extended  to  them  as  on  their  reception. 

On  the  same  evening  I  dined  with  oiur  minister,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  at 
Athens,  and,  on  the  10th  instant,  left  Priteus  for  Trieste,  Austria. 

During  my  stay  in  Athens  1  received  a  communication  from  our  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  Mr.  Morris,  calling  my  attention  to  rfdifficulty  which  had 
occurred  at  Scio  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  harbor-master,  said  to  be 
attached  to  the  American  consulate,  and  requesting  me  to  send  the  Frohc 
to  investigate  the  matter. 

Commander  Harmony  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  and  returned 
on  the  9th.  A  copy  of  his  detailed  report  will  be  enclosed  in  another 
despatch. 

In  my  despatch  No.  64  I  omitted  to  mention  that,  during  my  stay  in 
Constantinople,  a  party  of  Greeks  came  on  board  the  flag-shi^for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  and  distributing  addresses,  which  I  si>eedily  checked. 

After  leaving  Constantinople  I  learned,  through  Mr.  Morris,  that  three 
of  the  most  prominent  were  impriBoned  by  the  Turkish  government;  but 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  men  have  since  been  released,  Mr.  Morris 
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and  several  of  his  coUeagaes  havmg  intervened  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
minister,  in  his  letter  to  me,  closes  by  saying  that  the  Graud  Vizier  had 
said  they  were  set  at  liberty  "exclnsively  out  of  deference  for  the  admi- 
ral, otherwise  they  would  have  been  sent  into  exile.'' 

On  the  10th,  as  previously  mentioned,  a(fcompanied  by  the  Frolic,  I 
left  Piraeus,  and,  after  a  very  rapid  passage  of  four  and  a  half  days, 
arrived  off  Trieste  on  the  14th. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  FAEEAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Visit  to  Trieste. 

United  States  Fla(>-ship  Fbanklin,  (1st  rate,) 

Off  Gibraltar y  October  9, 1868. 

Snt:  My  despatch  Ifo.  66  informed  the  department  of  my  arrival  with 
the  Frolic  off  'jfirieste,  Austria,  on  the  14th  of  September. 

The  usual  national  salutes  were  interchanged  between  the  flag-ship  and 
the  fort  ashore,  there  being  no  Austrian  men-of-war  off'  that  city.  Qn 
the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  made  official  calls  upon  Governor  General 
Moering,  President  Lannoy,  and  Field  Marshal  Wetzlar;  tihe  two  latter 
returning  my  visit  on  the  following  day,  the  governor  being  absent  in 
Viemia. 

On  the  same  day  I  was  officially  visited  by  the  United  States  consul, 
Mr.  Thayer,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  Mr.  Charles  Lever,  the  con- 
siilar  representatives  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Chili,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederacy,  and  Commodore  Dufroa,  commanding  tlie  naval  forces 
in  that  district,  all  of  whom  were  received  with  customary  honors. 

On  the  19th,  having  had  placed  at  my  disi>osal  by  President  Lannoy 
a  small  government  steamer  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Miramar,  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  late  Prince 
Maximilian,  and  on  the  next  day  I  visited  the  very  extensive  dock-yards 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Ifavigation  Company^  finding  it  in  all  respects 
very  complete,  and  far  in  advance  of  any  pnvate  ysuxl  and  superior  to 
most  of  the  government  ones  I  have  seen  in  Europe. 

On  the  25th  of  September  Governor  Moering,  having  arrived  from 
Vienna,  officially  visited  the  flag-ship,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
customary  honors,  and  on  the  same  day  Captain  Leidenfeld,  of  the  Aus- 
trian navy,  also  arrived  from  the  capital  with  a  message  from  Vice- 
Admiral  Tegethoff  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  visit  me,  and  his 
hopes  that  I  would  receive  every  attention  and  courtesy  while  at  Trieste. 
During  my  stay  at  that  port  I  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by 
Commodore  Dufroa,  and  subsequently  privately  by  Governor  General 
Hoering,  at  the  magnificent  villa  of  his  friend  Baron  Eevotella,  all  of 
which  courtesies  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reciprocating  by  a  dinner  on 
board  the  flagship. 

Before  leaving  Trieste  I  despatched  the  Frolic  to  Venice,  in  order  to 
give  all  the  officers  of  both  vessels  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  beau- 
tiful city. 

We  weighed  anchor  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  for  Gibraltar,  exchang- 
ing salutes  with  two  Austrian  frigates  which  were  just  entering  the  har- 
bor, and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  instant  arrived  in  the  latter  port. 
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There  are  in  this  harbor  at  the  present  time  the  Ticonderoga,  Swa- 
tara,  and  Frolic,  the  Ganandaigna  being  daily  expected  from  Havre. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  PAERAGUT, 
Admiral  Commanding  European  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington,  D.  C. 

[The  Franklin  left  Gibraltar  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  9th  of  November.] 


EAETHQUAKE  AT  ST.  CROIX. 

Stranding  ofihe  United  States  steamer  Monongahela. 

United  States  Steajieb  Monongahela,  (2d  rate,) 

St.  Croix,  November  20, 1867. 

Sm:  I  have  to  state  with  deep  regret  that  the  Monongahela,  under 
my  command,  is  now  lying  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Fred- 
eriksted.  St.  Croix,  where  she  was  thrown  on  the  18th  instant  by  an 
influx  01  the  sea,  the  effect  of  the  most  fatal  earthquake  ever  known  here. 
The  shock  occurred  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Up  to  that  time  the  weather 
was  serene,  and  no  indication  of  a  change  shown  by  the  barometer,  which 
stood  at  3(P  15^^  The  first  indication  we  had  of  the  earthquake  was  a 
violent  trembling  of  the  ship,  resembling  the  blowing  ^ff  of  steam  from 
the  boiler.  This  lasted  some  30  seconds,  and  immediately  after  the  water 
was  observed  receding  rapidly  from  the  -beach :  the  current  changed 
almost  immediately,  and  bore  the  ship  towards  the  beach,  carrying  out 
all  the  cable,  and  drawing  the  bolts  from  the  kelson,  without  the  ^hghtest 
effect  in  checking  her  temfic  speed  towards  the  beach.  Another  anchor 
was  ordered  to  be  let  go,  but  in  a  few  seconds  she  was  in  too  shoal  water 
for  the  anchor  to  be  of  any  avail.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach 
the  reflux  of  the  tide  checked  her  speed  for  a  moment,  and  a  light  breeze 
from  the  land  gave  me  a  momentary  hoi)e  that  the  jib  and  foretopmast 
staysail  might  pay  her  head  off  shore,  and  thus,  in  the  reflux  of  the  wave, 
to  be  taken  in  water  suflicieutly  deep  to  float,  abd  be  then  brought  up 
by  the  other  anchor.  These  sails  were  immediately  set,  and  she  played 
oif  so  as  to  bring  her  broadside  to  the  beach.  When  the  sea  returned  in 
the  form  of  a  wj3i  of  water  25  or  30  feet  high,  it  carried  her  over  the  ware- 
houses into  the  first  street  fronting  the  bay.  The  reflux  of  this  wave 
earned  her  baek  towards  the  beach,  leaving  her  nearly  perpendicular  on 
a  coral  reef,  where  she  has  now  keeled  over  to  an  angle  of  15^.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  only  some  three  minutes  of  time.  Soon  after  the  waters 
of  the  bay  subsided  into  theii*  naturally  quiet  condition,  leaving  us  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach.  During  her  piH)gress  towards  the  beach  she  struck 
heavily  two  or  tliree  times.  The  first  lurch  carried  the  rifle  gun  on  the 
forecastle  overboard.  Had  the  ship  been  carried  some  10  or  15  feet  lur- 
tlier  out  she  must  inevitably  have  gone  on  her  beam-ends,  resulting,  I 
fear,  in  her  entire  destruction,  and  in  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Providen- 
tially only  three  (3)  men  were  lost ;  these  were  in  the  boats  at  the  time 
the  shock  commenced.  The  boats  that  were  down  were  swamped  with 
the  exception  of  my  gig,  which  was  crushed  under  the  keel,  killing  my 
c»,oxswaiu,  a  most  valuable  man.  During  this  terrible  scene  the  officers 
and  crew  behaved  with  coolness  and  subordination.    It  affords  mc  great 
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satisfaction  to  state  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  x)08ition  and 
condition  of  the  ship,  I  am  enabled  to  report  that  her  hull  has  sustained 
no  serious  iiyury.  The  stempost  is  bent,  and  some  twenty  (20)  feet  of 
her  keel  is  partially  gone ;  the  propeller  and  shuft  are  uninjured ;  the 
lower  pintle  of  the  rudder  is  gone ;  no  other  damage  is  sustained  by  it ; 
no  other  damage  done  to  her  hull  than  two  sheets  of  copper  torn  from 
her  starboard  bilge  and  from  her  keel.  She  now  lies  on  a  coral  reef  which 
forms  a  solid  foundation  on  which  ways  may  be  built.  She  can  thus  be 
launched  in  water  ten  (10)  feet  deep,  at  100  feet  from  the  beach.  Gentle- 
men ashore,  who  were  looking  at  the  ship  when  the  shock  occurred, 
declared  that  the  bottom  of  the  bay  was  visible  where  there  was  before, 

and  is  now,  30  or  40  fathoms  of  water. 

•  •••••• 

I  think  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  her  being  put  afloat  out  here, 
provided  a  gang  of  10  or  12  good  ship  carpenters  be  sent  out  with  the 
naval  constructor,  a«  her  engines  and  boilers  seem  to  have  sustained  no 
serious  injury.  A  noble  and  valuable  ship  may  thus  be  saved  to  the 
navy  with  all  her  stores  and  equipments. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  BISSELL, 
Cammodore  Commanding. 
Bear- Admiral  J.  S.  Pai^mer, 

Commanding  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA. 

Navy  Yard,  New  York,  June  8, 1868. 

Sra :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  December  23, 1867,  and  of  subse- 
quent instructions  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  &c.,  I 
have  respectfully  to  report  as  follows,  viz: 

After  having  made  preliminary  arrangements,  aided  by  the  assistance 
of  Bear-Adminil  Charles  BeU  and  Naval  Constructor  B.  F.  Delano,  of 
this  yard,  on  the  24th  December,  1867,  with  26  mechanics,  I  took  pas- 
sage on  the  bark  Purveyor,  and  sailed  from  the  navy  yard.  New  York, 
on  the  17th  January,  1868,  for  Frederiksted,  Island  of  St.  Croix,  West 
Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  afloat  the  United  States  steamer 
Monongahela,  thrown  ashore  at  that  place  bv  the  earthquake  wave  of 
the  18th  November,  1867. 

We  arrived  and  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Frederiksted  on  the  31st 
January,  1868.  Showed  my  orders  to  Commodore  S.  B.  Bissell,  United 
States  navy,  who  obtained  x)ermission  frt>m  the  Danish  authorities  to 
land  workmen  and  materials.  Got  tools  and  materials  ashore,  and  com- 
menced work  repairing  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  Monongahela  on  the 
morning  of  February  1st.  The  work  progressed  satisfactorily  mi  til  1  p.  m. 
of  March  4th,  previous  to  which  time  the  starboard  bilge  had  been 
calked  and  coppered ;  the  afterpiece  of  keel  replaced ;  the  metal  shoe 
removed,  and  strengthening  pieces  placed  ui>on  the  sides  of  the  keel, 
extending  aft  to  the  heel  of  the  rudder-i)ost,  to  seciu-e  it;  the  rudder-post 
repaired;  rudder  hung;  the  ship  raised  up  21  inches;  four  launching  ways, 
2^  feet  long,  laid  under  the  ship,  and  into  water  12J  feet  deep,  when  the 
vessel  started  from  her  position  and  went  a  distance  of  80  feet,  breaking 
down  through  the  launching  ways  into  5J  feet  of  water,  as  detailed  to 
the  bureau  in  report  of  the  14th  March.    On  the  morning  of  the  5th  March 
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we  commenced  to  clear  away  the  debris  and  place  launching  ways  under 
the  ship's  bottom.  There  were  placed  under  the  ship  23  ways,  in  lengths 
from  40  to  160  feet,  and  in  widths  from  1  foot  to  2J  feet. 

The  launching  ways  were  all  placed  under  the  ship  by  the  19th  March, 
when  we  commenced  to  remove  the  packing  from  over  the  old  ways. 
This  proved  to  be  slow  and  tedious  work ;  we  used  powder  for  this  pur- 
pose, exploding  it  with  blasting  fuse,  placed  in  long  tin  tubes,  untO  the 
10th  April^  the  fuse  being  all  used.  On  the  11th  April,  made  a  tori)edo, 
exploding  it  with  a  friction  primer,  which  answered  well,  by  which  means 
we  were  enabled  to  remove  aU  of  the  old  packing  by  the  16th  April. 

On  the  17th  April  we  commenced  to  move  the  ship  towards  deep 
water,  from  which  time  we  worked  steadily  until  9.30  p.  m.  of  the  llth 
May,  when  the  ship  was  floated  in  14 J  feet  water. 

The  repairs  on  the  Monongaliela  were  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  May ;  caulked  the  outside  of  the  ship,  hand  taut,  from  copper 
to  gunwale ;  planked  the  port  side,  in  wake  of  forward  long  port,  for  a 
length  of  60  feet,  fore  and  aft,  and  from  copper  to  gunwale  with  five 
inches  plank ;  bolted  the  plank  edgewise  and  treenailed  ttie  seams,  over 
which  was  placed  a  course  of  four  inches  plank  40  feet  long,  extending 
from  copper  to  the  rail — ^the  whole  square  fastened  with  iron  £-inch  and 
|-inch  diameter. 

The  repairs  were  completed,  the  shores  and  ways  taken  apart,  the 
anchors,  chains  and  all  of  the  materials  shipped  on  board  of  the  Pur- 
veyor at  noon  of  the  20th  May. 

Sailed  fr«m  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  21st  May. 
Anchored  in  New  York  bay  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  1st  June. 

All  of  the  launching  materials  were  got  out  of  the  Purveyor*,  eight 
large  anchors  placed ;  nearly  one  thousand  fathoms  of  chain  cable  laid 
out ;  the  large  purchase  blocks  lashed  and  the  falls  rove  ofl',  and  all  of 
the  materials  reshipped  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  Acting  Master 
William  Budd,  commanding  bark  Purveyor. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Acting  Master  William  Budd;  to  the  cheerfdlness  and  energy 
with  which  the  large  amount  of  work,  volunteered,  was  performed  by 
and  under  his  direction.  Also  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  Chief 
Engineer  J.  Q.  A.  Zeigler,  of  the  Monongahela,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions. 

I  have  also  to  report  the  gratifying  fact  that  all  of  the  workmen  taken 
from  New  York  were  brought  back,  except  one  (as  stated  to  the  bureau 
in  report  of  May  10th)  discharged  at  St.  Croix,  and  that  they  enjoyed 
imiform  good  healtfi  when  the  yellow  fever  was  epidemic  and  "worse 
than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years." 

The  workmen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  worked  and  behaved  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  highly  creditable,  and  deserve  to  have  the  preference  of 
work  in  the  government  navy  yards. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON,  JB., 

2f^av<il  Constructor. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  WasMnigUm^  2>.  (7. 
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EEPORT  OF  EAETHQUAKE  EST  PERU. 

United  States  Flag^ship  Powhatan,  (1st  rate,) 

Callaoj  Peru  J  August  18, 1868. 

Sib  :  As  the  press  of  the  United  States  will  donbtless  give  detailed 
and  voluminous  reports  of  the  earthquake  which  occurred  on  this  coast 
on  the  13th  instant,  and  prevailed  more  or  less,  so  far  as  reports  have 
reached  us,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  point,  the  department 
may  be  interested  to  know  my  experience  of  it  here,  where  it  was  mncli 
less  severe  than  elsewhere,  although  sufficient  to  create  extreme  anxiety 
and  great  consternation. 

It  was  announced  about  5  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  by  not  what  could 
be  termed  shocks,  but  rather  sensible  agitations  of  the  surfaee,  so  gentle 
as  rather  to  resemble  the  tremulous  action  of  heavy  casks  rolling  upon 
the  deck. 

This  continued  through  the  space  of  perhaps  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
and  did  not  recur  in  the  harbor  again  during  the  entire  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  its  visible  effect  upon  its  waters,  which  were  in  a  state  of  active 
agitation  from  5  p.  m.  till  about  midnight. 

About  6  p.  m.  a  gentle  surge  of  the  sea  advanced  sluggishly,  rising  far 
above  the  wharves,  inundating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  psirt 
of  the  city,  and  receding  again  at  the  same  measured  pace,  without 
causing  any  material  damage. 

This  alternate  action  of  the  waters,  advancing  and  receding  at  measured 
periods,  continued  from  that  time  tiJl  it  ceased  entirely,  about  midnight, 
leaving  the  tide  at  a  very  low  ebb,  where  it  remained  more  or  less  for  48 
hours  after  the  first  effect  was  felt. 

The  waters  in  the  harbor  were  so  disturbed  by  eddies  and  currents 
nmning  riot  in  every  direction,  sweeping  the  ship  like  a  top  around  her 
anchor,  that  I  deemed  it  a  wise  precaution  to  remove  her  at  once  to  a  place 
of  safety,  at  least  where  a  more  perfect  control  could  be  obtained  over 
her  movements  in  case  of  necessity.  I  therefore  ordered  her  got  under 
way,  as  soon  as  steam  could  be  raised,  and  put  to  sea,  remaining  out  all 
ni^ht  and  returning  the  following  morning,  at  which  time  everything  had 
subsided,  and  things  had  resumed  their  usual  and  natural  aspect. 

This  is  briefly  a  narrative  of  what  occurred  here,  but  at  other  points, 
the  Chincha  islands  for  example,  some  15  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
and  moi'e  than  a  hundred  from  this  point,  reports  represent  a  much 
more  violent  visitation,  causing  very  serious  disaster  among  the  shipping 
there. 

It  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  very  severe  at  Pisco,  destroying  some 
important  works  there,  which  is  upon  the  same  meridian  with  the  Chincha 
inlands,  distant  about  15  miles. 

Ihavethe  honor  to  remain,  very  resi)ectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  TURNER, 
Bear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Pacific  Sgtiadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washingtonj  D,  0. 


Destruction  of  the  Fredonia. — Stranding  of  the  Waterce. 

United  States  Flagship  Powhatan,  (1st  rate,) 

Callao^  Peruj  August  20,  1868. 

Stb  :  I  had  just  completed  my  despatch,  No.  15,  dated  August  18th 
in  Atiint,  detailing  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events  attending  the  earthquake 
h  ere  on  the  11^ th  instant,  when  the  English  mail  steamer  arrived  from  Arica, 
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bringing  as  passengers  Paymaster  WiDiams  and  Master  White  with  the 
appalling  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  United  States  ships  Wateree  and 
Fredoniaby  the  same  awfol  convulsion,  the  latter  utterly  destroyed,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  every  one  on  board. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  the  department  with  any  further 
details  than  are  contained  in  the  letters  of  Captain  Doty,  enclosure  No. 
1,  and  Commander  Gillis,  enclosure  No.  2,  copies  of  which  are  herewith 
enclosed,  and  in  the  x>ersonal  statement  of  Mr.  White,  who  bears  these 
despatches,  and  who  was  himself  a  spectator  and  sufferer  throughout  this 
terrilic  occasion. 

I  am  using  every  despatch  to  get  the  ship  to  sea,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  Arica,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coals,  water,  and  pro  visions 
can  be  got  on  board. 

As  Mr.  White  will  inform  you  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Arica  there  were  constant  recurrences  of  shocks,  some  of  them  still  quite 
severe,  you  may  be  anxious  with  respect  to  this  ship,  which  I  am  about 
to  take  there. 

I  desire  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  keep  constantly  a  strong  head  of 
steam  on  during  my  stay  there,  ready  to  slip  and  put  to  sea  at  a  moment  8 
waniing,  on  the  apxiroach  of  any  apparent  imminent  danger. 

Various  considerations  constrain  me  to  think  that  my  duty  is  at  onoc 
to  repair  there,  although  there  may  be  some  risk. 

Every  moment  the  most  frightfiil  accoimts  of  the  effects  of  this  earth- 
quake are  coming  in  from  the  south  and  from  the  interior,  by  £»r  the 
most  devastating  and  extensive  thaf  has  ever  occurred  in  South  Americai 

Some  eight  or  ten  of  its  largest  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Andes,  lo  the 
graphic  language  of  a  letter  received  at  the  minister's  to-day,  "cease  to 
exist."  Arequipa,  containing  nearly  100,000  i)eople,  has  not  a  single 
house  left  standing. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  terminate  this  sad  but  short  reconl,  by  Hie 
mention  of  a  fact  not  contained  in  my  official  despatches,  which  enhances 
the  gloom  and  sadness  with  which  this  terrible  calamity  has  overshadowed 
lis  {dl  in  this  squadron. 

Two  American  ladies,  wives  of  two  of  the  officers  on  service  in  the  bat 
of  Arica,  fell  victims  to  it.'  The  pne,  Mi's.  Dyer,  was  dining  on  board 
the  Fi'edonia,  the  other,  Mrs.  Johnson,  was  ciiished  to  death  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband  on  shore,  bearing  her  from  the  house  in  which  they  weie 
dwelling,  whilst  by  a  miracle  he  escaped  himself. 

I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  received  to-day  from  the  minister, 
General  Hovey,  enclosure  No.  3,  with  my  reply,  enclosure  No.  4. 

I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  republic  this  after- 
noon, and  proffered  my  services  to  take  down  pix>visions,  surgeons,  and 
nurses,  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  this  ship. 

At  the  earliest  moment  after  my  arrival  there,  I  will  advise  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  tJie  condition  of  eveiything  relating  to 
the  government  property. 

Mr.  White  will  inlbrm  you  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of  the  Fredonia. 
The  last  seen  of  her  she  was  being  carried  entirely  around  the  island  of 
Alacran,  where  in  this  wild  tumult  of  the  waters  she  must  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  its  shores. 

1  sail  to-morrow  for  Arica. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  TURNER, 
Bear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Pacific  Squadron^ 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy^  WasUngUm^  D.  (7. 
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United  States  Steamer  Wateeee,  (3d  rate,) 

Arica,  Peruj  August  15, 1868. 

Sm:  It  has  become  my  painfiil  duty  to  report  to  you,  that  on  the  13th 
instant  at  7.20  this  vessel  was  forced  on  shore  by  the  tremendous  sea  fol- 
lowing a  very  heavy  earthquake,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city  of  Arica, 
and  caused  a  great  loss  of  life.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  but 
one  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel  is  known  to  have  i)erished,  although 
several  are  missing,  they  having  been  sent  on  shore  to  render  assistance 
a^(l  not  having  returned.  I  have  also  to  report  the  loss  of  the  United 
States  storeship  Fredonia,  the  only  persons  saved  &om  her  being 
tLe  c(»nmanding  officer,  Captain  G.  W.  Doty,  the  paymaster  and 
surgeon  and  two  of  the  crew.  The  bodies  of  Acting  Master  Organ 
and  five  of  the  crew  have  been  washed  on  shore,  and  1  am  making 
arrangements  for  their  burial.  The  Wateree  lies  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  the  city,  distant  about  three  miles,  and  450  yards 
inshore  fix>m  high-water  mark;  she  has  been  very  much  strained,  but  the 
bull  is  stiU  perfect  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  places  having  stai-ted,  and 
she  lies  upright  and  about  level.  The  surf  opi)osite  to  us  is  heavy  at  all 
times,  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  atttempt  at  getting  her  off  by 
<^i&ghig  a  trench  would  prove  successful,  as  for  building  ways  and 
attempting  to  slide  her  off,  even  if  successful,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
could  be  done  without  going  to  a  much  greater  expense  than  would  be 
warranted,  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the  vessel,  and  then  in  my 
judgment  there  would  be  but  a  slight  chance,  even  had  I  everything 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  aiid  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  vessel  in  order  to  obtain  an  incline  sufficient  to 
be  able  to  start  her,  as  where  she  now  lies  she  is  not  more  than  ten  feet 
above  high  water. 

The  crew  remain  on  board  during  the  daytime,  but  as  there  is  a  con- 
tinued recurrence  of  the  shocks,  and  the  Peruvian  corvette  America  lies 
broadside  on  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  Wateree,  and  if  there  should 
occur  another  heavy  sea,  this  vessel  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  crushed, 
1  have  taken  the  precaution  to  move  the  officers  and  crew  on  shore  at 
night. 

I  have  done  aU  that  I  could  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  but  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  any  further  succor  in  the 
way  of  provisions  as  my  own  supply  has  been  very  much  diminished. 

I  shaU  remain  by  the  ship  until  I  receive  instructions  irom  yourseli^ 
which  I  anxiously  await^  in  the  meantime  I  am  having  every  prex>ara- 
tion  made  for  a  removal. 

As  the  anchors  are  gone,  if  another  heavy  sea  comes  in  and  sweeps 
the  vessel  out  she  would  be  no  better  than  a  helpless  wreck. 

I  shall  send  this  by  Master  O.  White  for  personal  delivery,  and  also  to 
give  you  further  particulars. 

I  have  seen  Captain  Doty  but  once  since  the  13th,  and  then  he  gave 
me  no  instructions,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  at  present,  further 
than  I  suppose  that  he  must  be  in  Arica,  and  being  ignorant  of  his 
whereabouts  I  am  obliged  to  send  this  direct. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  H.  GILMS, 
Commander  United  States  ITavy. 

Bear-Admiral  T.  Tubi^i^, 

Camwumding  8auth  Pacific  Squadron^ 

TJ.  8.  Flag-ship  Powhatan^  CallaOj  Peru. 
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Legation  TJ.  S.  A.,  Lima,  Pebu,  August  20, 1868. 

My  Deab  Admtbal  :  Do  not  fail  to  do  all  you  can  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  have  borne  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  late  earth- 
qaake  in  Peru.  I  not  only  request,  but  beg  you  to  leave  no  effort  midone 
that  may  aid  them  in  this  hour  of  their  direst  misfortune,  K  necessar>', 
I>ray  make  your  vessel,  like  merchantmen,  to  take  food  and  necessaries  to 
all  those  who  may  now  lie  suffering.  Tell  me  how  many  medical  men 
and  assistants  may  be  able  to  And  passage  on  the  Powhatan  to-morro\;r. 
I  know  your  generous  nature,  and  am  sure  our  government  will  folly 
sanction  all  that  you  can  do  in  this  great  cause  of  humanity.  • 

I  am,  my  dear  admiral,  yours  very  truly, 

ALVIN  P.  HOVEY. 
Bear-Admiral  T.  Txtbner,  XJ.  S.  K, 

Commanding  South  Pacific  Squadron^  FresenU 


Legation  U.  S.  A.,  Lima,  Pebu,  August  20, 1868. 

My  Deab  General  :  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize, like  yourself,  with  the  sufferers  of  this  world-wide  calamity.  I  do 
not  ask  if  they  are  Peruvians  or  Americans,  they  are  feUow-beings. 
Send  whom  you  wish  to  my  ship,  or  at  least  to  the  flag-ship,  for  Captain 
McDougal  is  her  captain.  We  will  try  and  take  care  of  them  to  Arica. 
Truly  yours, 

T.  TUENEE. 
Bear-Admiral  United  States  JVaty. 
Msyor  General  A.  P.  Hovey. 


TheFredmia. 


Abiga,  Peru,  August  16, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  report  the  death  by  shipwreck  during  the  earthquake 
of  the  13th  instant  of  the  tbllowing : 

Acting  master,  Ben.  Dyer  and  wife;  acting  master,  David  Organ;  pay 
master's  clerk,  Oliver  Cromwell;  paymaster's  writer,  T.  W.  Hunt;  apotli 
ecary,  Rudolph  Borgstedt ;  boatswain's  mate,  Nicholas  Schr^vesinde;  car 
penter's  mate,  George  Binder;  yeoman,  Charles  White;  slap's  cook,  Syl 
vester  Huggins;  coxswain,  August  Muller;  quartermaster,  Simon  Taii 
ner;  cabin  steward,  John  Lambach;  wai^droom  steward,  John  Smith; 
captain  of  the  hold,  William  Kxen;  seamen,  Henry  Hazenburg,  William 
Patterson,  Richard  Murray.  Charles  Yenderbom,  Jacob  King,  Peter  and 
Henry  Johnson,  (brothers,)  Henry  Yoss,  Henry  Gillen,  Hans  Hohn, 
Charles  Shoemaker;  ordinary  seamen,  John  Bickers, Afong. 

The  following  remain  alive: 

Captain,  6.  W.  Doty,  paymaster,  W.  W.  Williams;  passed  aasistant 
surgeon,  F.  L.  Dubois;  master-at-arms,  Charleys  Seville;  quartennaster, 
August  Tanner. 

Very  respectfdlly;  your  obedient  servant. 

P.  L.  DUBOIS, 
Passed  Assistant  Burgeon. 
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Report  of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  L.' Dubois. 

[Afl  the  report  of  Captain  Doty,  of  the  Fredonia,  famishes  no  particulars  of  her  loss, 
the  following^  account  by  the  Surgeon  of  that  vessel  is  given :  ] 

"  Temblors,''  or  slight  tremblings  of  the  earth,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Arica;  more  so.  probably,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  coast. 
Before  the  13th  of  August  they  were  felt  for  a  month  more  frequently 
than  usual,  and  some  quite  severe. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  13th,  just  after  dinner,  (five  o'clock  and  . 
some  minutes,)  and  while  the  oflacers  and  Mrs.  Dyer  were  still  below, 
suddenly  the  ship  began  to  tremble  violently,  and  we  rushed  on  deck  to 
learn  the  cause,  which  we  already  suspected.  We  saw  the  town  of  Arica, 
the  plains  around  and  the  high  land  to  the  southward,  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  dust,  while  huge  rocks  were  falling  from  the  crest  of  the 
More  into  the  sea.  As  the  wind  carried  the  dust  away,  we  saw  that  a 
great  number  of  houses  had  fallen,  while  the  inhabitants  were  franti- 
caUy  rushing  hither  and  thither  in  the  street  nearest  the  sea.  Mean- 
while the  ship  continued  to  shake  fearfully,  as  if  in  a  huge  caldron  of 
boihng  water.  Preparations  were  made  for  emergencies,  and  all  looked 
anxiously  seaward,  fearing  the  tidal  wave  of  which  we  had  read.  The 
water,  however,  seemed  calm,  and  no  rising  or  falling  was  apparent. 
The  boat  was  long  since  ready  to  take  the  paymaster  and  myself  ashore; 
and  although  we  all  felt  it  to  be  safer  on  board,  I  knew  that  my  services, 
at  least,  must  be  required  on  shore  without  delay,  and  we  went.  We 
reached  the  mole  without  diflSculty,  and  the  boat  immediately  put  back. 
She  met  a  current  when  about  halfway  to  the  ship  which  carried  lier  half  a 
mile  to  the  northward,  and  then  another  which  brought  her  back  almost 
along  side  the  Fredonia,  and  by  means  of  which  she  regained  the  ship. 
The  two  STurivors  from  the  ill-fated  crew  inform  me  that  every  prepara- 
tion was  made,  and  that  oflBcers  and  crew  behaved  nobly,  were  quiet, 
collected,  and  worked  well.  The  chain  was  hauled  up  on  deck  ready  for 
letting  go,  the  hatches  battened  down,  sails  set,  the  launch  (which  was 
on  deck)  was  fitted  with  oars,  masts  and  sails,  and  made  ready  for  hoist- 
ing overboard.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  while  still  at  her  - 
anchorage,  (I  think  in  six  fathoms  of  water,)  they  state  that  the  sea 
retired  ^cKiily,  leaving  the  ship  on  the  bottom;  she  careened  over  on  her 
side,  and  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  force  of  an  Alpine  avalanche,  the 
sea  returned,  breaking  the  ship  into  atoms  and  washing  every  one  off. 
Alter  this  they  saw  no  one  save  the  wardroom  steward,  who  with  them 
regjjned  and  clung  to  a  portion  of  the  wreck  until  about  3  a.  m.,  when 
he,  through  fatigue  or  delirium,  (for  he  had  been  talking  wildly,)  lost  his 
hold  and  his  life.  During  the  wiiole  night  the  sea  rose  and  fell  and  was 
agitated  by  a  thousand  diverse  ciuTcnts;  yet,  in  some  way  which  I  cannot 
conceive,  these  two  sailors  managed  to  live  it  out,  and  after  daybreak, 
battered,  wounded,  and  almost  exhausted,  were  rescued  by  one  of  the 
America's  boats. 

The  paymaster  and  I  landed  at  the  mole,  and  seeing  that  the  houses 
of  the  town  were  still  falling  and  the  ground  trembling,  dared  not  enter 
among  the  ruins.  We  met  a  number  of  i)ersons  flying  in  terror  towards 
the  sea,  who  begged  us  for  God's  sake  to  allow  them  to  go  on  board  in 
our  boat.  We^saw  the  earth  cracked  open  in  several  places,  from  some 
of  which  water  was  flowing,  and  the  largest,  which  was  quite  long.  I  esti- 
mated to  be  18  inches  wide  and  5  feet  deep.  As  may  be  inferred,  I  did 
not  tarry  long  to  make  a  critical  survey.  Taking  one  of  the  back  streets 
where  most  of  the  walls  had  already  fallen,  we  ascended  the  hill,  assist- 
ing a  few  persons  who  were  almost  exhausted  by  fruitlessly  rushing. 
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everywhere  in  their  Mght.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  aheady  has- 
tened to  the  hill,  but  many  more  remained  in  the  town,  chiefly  in  the 
main  plaza.  We  noticed  that  the  sea  was  greatly  agitated,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Wateree's  gig  was  in  great  danger,  being  tossed  about 
in  every  direction.  We  then  (some  15  minutes  after  landing)  saw  the 
sea  was  beginning  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries,  the  first  waves  but 
slightly,  but  each  one  increasing  in  force  and  height.  About  this  time 
1  saw  the  Peruvian  corvette  America  take  a  turn  around  the  whole 
harbor,  in  beautiful  style,  and  head  out  to  sea.  We  all  supposed  she  had 
'  steam  up  and  was  running  out  of  danger,  but  we  afterwards  learned  she 
was  only  being  carried  irresistibly  by  a  strong  current. 

The  custom-house,  Europe  Hotel,  the  mill  and  some  other  houses,  sll 
of  which  were  two-storied  buildings,  had  withstood  the  shock.  Indeed, 
such  houses  all  fared  best,  probably  because  more  strongly  built  The 
sea  gradually  approached  them,  each  wave  more  furious  in  its  strength, 
and  one  by  one  the  massive  walls  and  buildings  fell,  disappeared  and  were 
carried  out  to  sea. 

The  ocean  was  by  this  time  covered  with  debris,  consisting  of  houses, 
the  mole,  wrecked  boats,  and  whole  gardens  with  their  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Many  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  mole  were  carried  to 
sea  on  it,  as  well  as  others  who  had  remained  in  the  town.  A  few  ot 
these  were  rescued,  and  but  few.  Hundreds  still  remained  in  the  plaza, 
and  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  they  not  been  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  tidal  wave  by  the  frantic  cries  and  gestures  of  those  on 
the  hill.  They  seemed  utterly  unconscious  that  the  waves  were  swallow- 
ing ui)  the  town  within  half  a  square  of  them,  and  approaching  them  with 
frightful  speed.  They  barely  escaped  before  the  billows  swept  the  eutire 
plaza. 

Meanwhile  the  six  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  swinging  and  drifting:  in 
every  direction.  While  one  would  be  rushing  furiously  to  the  east,  another 
with  equal  S];)eed  would  be  carried  near  by  her  to  the  west.  The  cur- 
rents have  been  officially  reported  at  lOJ  knots  per  hour.  I  saw  the  sea 
retire  and  leave  one  vessel  on  the  bottom.  She  went  over  on  her  beam- 
ends,  but  the  returning  wave  righted  her.  I  descended  the  hill  as  far  as 
I  dare,  several  times,  to  look  for  the  Fredonia.  but  she  was  hidden  from 
view  by  the  Moro.  The  scene  on  the  hill  was  ueait-rending.  Every  few 
moments  the  earth  was  violently  shaken,  and  there  generally  preceded 
and  accompanied  these  movements  a  deep,  low,  muttering  sound  like  the 
base  notes  of  an  organ.  The  dogs  were  always  aware  of  the  coming  of 
a  *' temblor"  before  their  masters,  and  uttered  fearful  howls.  These 
were  the  signals  for  the  inhabitants,  upon  which  they  would  prostrate 
themselves  on  their  knees,  throw  their  arms  at  right  angles  to  their  body, 
so  as  to  form  a  cross,  and  cry  to  Heaven  for  mercy.  Women  were  cr>ing 
and  screaming;  near  relatives  seeking  each  other,  many  of  whom  were 
never  to  be  found;  the  wounded  were  with  difdculty  carried  to  places  of 
safety;  several  women  from  fright  aborted  or  miscarried,  some  of  whom 
died;  while  at  the  same  time  the  desolating  scenes  in  the  city  below  were 
of  such  an  appalling  character  and  on  such  a  grand  scale,  that  one  stood 
entranced,  gazing  at  them,  and  scarcely  thought  of  his  own  danger. 
Many  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  last  day  had  come. 

Night  came  on  before  any  of  the  ships  had  been  ca«t  on  shore.  Fires 
were  lighted  near  each  group,  showing  the  various  hills  and  upper  part 
of  the  valley  to  be  occupied  by  the  fugitives.  Thus  we  anxiously  "  looked 
for  the  mom.'' 

About  11  o'clock,  some  of  the  America's  Officers^  and  soon  after  some 
from  the  Wateree,  arrived  and  gave  us  news  of  their  own  vessels,  and  of 
the  two  merchant  ships  which  Imd  been  washed  on  shore. 
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The  wife  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Johnson  had  before  dark  been 
killed,  while  endeavoring  to  escape  with  her  hasband  from  the  town. 
Her  body  was  with  difficulty  drawn  from  the  ruins  before  the  entrance 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  house  in  which  she  was  living 
was  almost  the  only  one  left  standing  the  next  day,  and  the  only  iierson 
who  voluntjuily  remained  in  the  town  all  that  night  was  a  "padre"  who 
resided  tiiere,  and  refused  to  leave,  but  remained  thei*e  on  his  knees  till 
morning.  His  escape  was  marvellous,  for  all  the  houses  near  were  pros- 
trated, and  the  sea  had  washed  the  lower  story. 

During  the  night  75  shocks  were  felt,  and  from  time  to  time  we  could  ^ 
hear  the  sea  crashing  among  the  ruins  of  the  town.  By  morning  the 
waters  had  retired  almost  to  their  former  level,  and  the  shocks  had 
become  less  frequent  and  severe.  I  descended  into  the  town,  and  was 
first  made  aware  of  the  fate  of  the  Fredonia,  by  finding  her  stores 
strewn  on  the  beach,  and  as  I  afterwards  found  them  for  miles  both 
above  and  below  the  town.  As  a  proof  that  she  must  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  to  pieces  at  once,  I  will  state  the  bureau  which  was  in  the 
paymaster's  state-room,  on  the  lower  deck,  was  washed  on  shore  entire 
and  without  losing  a  drawer,  though  none  were  locked.  Not  a  vestige 
of  any  of  her  seven  boats  ha«  since  been  seen. 

Dr.  Winslow,  of  the  Wateree,  had  come  on  shore  for  the  same  reason 
as  I.  We  searched  out  all  the  wounded  we  could  find,  and  as  far  as  we 
were  able  attended  to  their  wants. 

About  11  a.  m.  the  two  men  rescued  from  the  Fredonia  reached  the 
hill,  and  poitted  out  the  part  of  the  wreck  from  which  they  had  been 
taken,  lying  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  and  towards  which  I  soon 
noticed  it  was  drifting;  at  1  p.  m.  it  was  beached,  distance  above  the 
town  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  went  over  to  examine  it,  found  pieces 
of  the  bow,  stem  and  one  side,  together  with  some  spars  and  timbers.  I 
walked  over  it,  but  the  sea  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  I  retired  with 
becoming  haste.  In  three  minutes  it  was  entirely  covered  by  the  sea, 
showing  a  rise  of  some  eight  feet,  and  proving  that  there  still  existed  an 
unusual  commotion  in  the  waters.  I  also  visited  the  Wateree,  still 
ftirther  north  of  the  town,  which  I  found  well  located  and  perfectly 
upright^  pointed  towards  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  distant  450  yards. 
The  America  wa«  much  nearer  the  beach,  lying  on  one  side  and  badly 
injured.  She  had  lost  her  captain,  surgeon,  several  other  officers,  and 
many  of  her  crew ;  the  Wateree  not  a  man.  The  two  merchant  vessels 
were  in  a  still  worse  condition,  and  had  lost  most  of  their  crews.  Of 
the  other  merchant  vessel  not  a  trace  has  since  been  seen.  I  was 
informed  that  the  crew  of  the  Wateree  behaved  nobly,  while  that  of  the 
America  was  completely  demoralized,  and  devoted  themselves  princi- 
pally to  howling. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  required  the  same  morning  to  return  to  the  Wateree, 
and  remain  there  in  charge  of  his  own  sick,  and  many  wounded  from 
the  America.  Her  surgeon  lost  his  life  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  some 
females  who  were  floating  in  the  water.  The  doctors  of  the  town  left  the 
same  day,  and  I  was  the  only  medical  man  to  look  out  for  the  wounded. 
Of  course  I  found  plenty  to  do  during  the  time  I  remained  in  Arica,  viz., 
till  the  2^h  of  August,  and  particularly  for  the  first  three  days,  when 
I  was  alone.  Dressing  and  spUnts  had  to  be  extemporized,  and  severe  / 
compound  and  comminuted  fractures  treated  by  very  rough  methods, 
the  results  of  many  of  which  I  shall  probably  never  learn. 

Tents  were  constructed  on  the  day  following  the  disaster  of  every  con- 
ceivable material,  among  which  I  saw  several  made  of  maps  of  Bolivia. 
Almost  anything  one  might  wish  could  be  picked  up  on  the  beach,  from 
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a  tooth-pick  to  a  piano-forte.  Liquors  were  particularly  abundant;  so 
much  so  that  for  three  days  even  the  most  miserable  "cholo,''  or  negro, 
would  drink  nothing  bpt  champagne.  Provisions  were  plenty  for  those 
who  could  go  and  pick  them  up,  as  likewise  articles  of  clothing.  These 
all  offered  incentives  to  the  thieves  of  the  town  and  neighboring  cotmta^ 
to  rob  and  pillage.  What  they  did  not  need  or  could  not  carry  avray 
they  destroyed,  often  in  the  very  presence  of  their  owners.  The  military 
appeared  to  take  little  trouble  to  prevent  these  outrages,  and  it  seemed 
easier  to  rob  what  was  not  one's  own  than  to  obtain  that  which  was. 
The  "  temblors''  continued  daily,  some  eight  or  ten  per  diem,  until  I  left, 
gradually,  however,  becoming  fewer. 

To  show  the  power  of  the  waves  I  wiU  state  that  almost  all  the  bodies 
which  were  recovered  were  naked.  Had  this  been  the  case  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  could  have  been  attributed  to  their  stripping  in  order  to  swim 
more  freely,  but  it  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Kine  bodies  fit)m 
the  Fredonia  were  found,  recognized,  and  buried,  some  showing  few 
bruises,  others  horribly  mutilated. 

As  an  instance  of  the  agony  that  some  sufflered  during  that  night  I 
will  mention  the  following :  A  man  who  had  broken  his  leg  some  time 
before  was  lying  in  a  house  near  the  mole.  The  house  was  knocked 
down,  but  the  man  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  who  placed  him  in  a 
launch  as  the  most  secure  place.  The  launch  was  torn  from  its  moorings 
and  carried  with  them  all  fai*  out  to  sea,  brought  back,  and  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  mole.  The  poor  man  was,  however,  saved  and  placed 
in  another  launch  larger  and  stronger,  and  on  shore.  This  was  served 
as  the  other,  and,  after  a  short  cruise,  was  landed  in  the  plaza,  and  the 
sea  retired.  It  was  now  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  his  friends;  self- 
preservation  was  stronger  than  friendship,  and  leaping  from  the  launch 
they  only  managed  to  gain  the  hillside  in  time  to  escape  the  incoming 
wave  which  followed  fast  and  washed  their  feet.  The  man  was  left  to 
his  fate,  imable  to  move.  All  night  long  the  launch  was  tossed  here  and 
there,  now  carried  out  to  sea,  now  dashed  with  force  among  the  ruins  of 
the  town,  and  again  deluged  with  water.  [Notwithstanding  all  this  he 
was  next  nioniing  rescued,  and  when  last  I  saw  him  he  was  quite  jolly, 
smoking  his  pipe  and  drinking  his  beer. 

To  tell  of  all  the  sufferings  would  be  impossible.  Families  previously 
wealthy  and  living  in  luxury  are  now  in  abject  poverty,  living  in  the 
open  air,  or  crowded  into  small  tents.  Fortunately,  from  Tacna  and  the 
Wateree,  as  well  as  from  the  ruins,  their  immediate  wants  were  met,  and 
their  supplies  of  fresh  water  had  not  been  destroyed  as  in  other  places. 
The  temperament  and  education  of  the  people  caused  them  to  conceal 
their  grief,  and  I  believe  they  did  not  feel  their  calamity  as  severely  as 
our  people  would  have  done. 

Before  I  left  temjwrary  hospitals  had  been  erected,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  construct  small  frame  houses,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets, 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  tovm  had  lately  occupied.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  three-fourths  (and  the  best  portion)  of  the  town  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  I  believe  before  live  years  the  principal  part  of 
the  new  town  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  old. 

At  the  time  we  left  the  prefect  informed  one  of  the  officers  that  they 
had  buried  and  burned  450  bodies,  so  that  the  total  loss  of  life  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  500. 

F.  L.  DUBOIS, 
Passed  Aaaiatant  Surgeon  United  SUUe9  Nofoy. 
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Detailed  report  of  the  loss  of  the  Wateree. 

Ukited  States  Steameb  Watebee,  (3d  rate,) 

Aricuj  Peruj  August  20, 1868. 

Sib:  I  respectfolly  submit  the  following  detailed  report  of  the  circiun- 
stanoes  attending  the  stranding  of  this  vessel  on  the  13th  instant: 

At  5.05  p.  m.  on  that  day,  a  rambling  noise,  accompanied  by  a  tremur 
Ions  motion  of  the  ship,  was  observed.  This  increased  in  force  rapidly 
until  it  was  evident  that  an  unusually  severe  shock  of  an  etucthquake 
was  taking  place,  and  I  proceeded  on  deck,  and,  while  standing  there, 
looking  at  the  city,  I  observed  the  buildings  commence  to  crumble  down, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  city  was  but  a  mass  of  ruins,  scarcely 
a  house  being  left  standing. 

I  immediately  gave  orders  to  secure  the  battery,  have  the  second 
anchor  ready  to  let  go,  chain  ready  to  veer,  and  the  hatches  battened 
down.  I  then  had  a  boat  called  away,  and,  as  there  was  no  indications 
of  the  sea  coming  in,  at  5.20  took  the  doctor  and  paymaster  and  pro- 
ceeded on  shore,  ordering  all  boats  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
ptirpose  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed.  I  met  Captain 
Doty  on  the  wharf,  and  he  directed  me  to  send  on  board  for  as  many  men 
as  could  be  spared,  to  assist  in  extricating  those  who  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  ruins;  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  boat  to  the  wharf 
again,  as  the  sea  was  by  this  time  rapidly  receding.  I  also  met  Lieutenant 
Commander  M.  L.  Johnson,  of  this  vessel,  who  requested  me  to  give  him 
assistance  to  extricate  his  wife  from  amongst  the  ruins.  I  took  a  party 
with  me,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  her  remains  before  the  water 
reached  the  place  where  she  was  buried.  She  was  doubtless  killed 
instantly^  but  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to 
give  Christian  burial  at  this  time  to  a  brother  officer's  wife. 

At  5.32  the  sea  commenced  to  rise  rapidly,  and  the  ship,  in  a  violent 
current,  setting  along  the  beach  to  northwara  and  eastward,  commenced 
dragging.  I  immediately  let  go  the  second  anchor,  and  veered  away 
chain,  which  brought  her  up.  Four  men  were  stationed  at  the  wheel. 
About  this  time  the  mole  was  submerged,  and  the  sea  had  come  up  to  the 
houses  nearest  the  beach,  the  people  rushing  to  the  Morro.  After  several 
minutes  there  was  a  sudden  reflux,  and  the  ship  swung  to  seaward; 
sheering  her  with  the  helm  to  keep  the  chains  clear,  more  chain  was 
veered  away,  until  there  were  ninety  (90)  fathoms  on  starboard,  and 
seventy-five  (75)  fathoms  on  port  anchor. 

A  bark  and  brig  in  shore  of  the  Wateree  were  left  aground;  after  a 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  sea  rushed  in  again,  veered  away  to  ninety-five 
(95)  fkthoms  on  xmrt,  and  one  hundred  (100)  on  starboard  chaiQ.  It  was 
now  near  6  o'clock.  The  brig  was  washed  ashore,  and  the  bark  gol  her 
beam  ends,  a  wreck.  The  United  States  ship  Fredonia,  Peruvian  cor- 
vette America,  English  bark  ChafiarcUlo,  and  this  vessel,  were  stilLhold- 
ing  on. 

There  was  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  for  some  little  time  after  thiia,  the 
water  being  covered  with  floating  debris.  Several  shore  boats  with 
people  in  them  were  picked  up  whUe  drifting  past  us,  and  one  boat  with 
eight  (8)  men  from  the  English  bark  Chauarcillo.  A  little  before  6 
o'clock  Midshipman  Taussig  was  sent  in  the  first  cutter  to  the  relief  of  a 
drowning  man  floating  past.  Between  6  and  7  there  was  another 
tremendous  rising  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  receded  the  ship  was  swung 
violently  seaward,  and,  after  holding  on  for  about  a  minute^  the  deck 
stoppers  parted,  the  chain  flew  rapidly  eut  of  the  hawse  pipes,..teariiig 
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away  compartments  between  the  lockers,  and,  being  both  shackled 
together,  brought  on  the  light  underneath  upper  deck.  The  ship  now 
commenced  to  drift  rapidly  seaward,  passing  very  near  Alacran  island, 
but  clear  of  it,  when  the  sea  very  suddenly  commenced  to  rush  in  again. 
The  vessel  swimg  violently  around,  and  in  doing  so  just  deaaned  the 
English  bark  Chanarcillo ;  a  severe  strain  came  xxpon  the  chains,  and  the 
starboard  one  parted  close  to  hawse  pipes,  and  the  ship  drifted  rapidly 
towards  shore. '  About  this  time  saw  the  America  go  on  her  beam  ends, 
and  heard  terrible  groans  and  cries  proceeding  from  her.  The  English 
bark  GhafLarcillo  was  also  on  her  beam  ends.  The  sky  was  now  com- 
pletely overcast.  About  6.55  the  ship  was  among  the  breakers,  and 
several  heavy  seas  broke  over  her,  but  did  no  other  injury  than  throwing 
the  vessel  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  (she  quickly  righted  again,)  breaking 
paddle-box,  bending  portion  of  rim  and  braces  of  starboanl  wheels,  jam- 
ming the  wheel  itself  against  the  side,  and  carrying  away  store-rooms  on 
the  guard  forward,  and  part  of  starboard  hammock  netting. 

Life  lines  were  got  up  fore  and  aft.  Shortly  afterwards  the  wheel 
ropes  parted.  Several  seas  came  in  after  this,  and,  about  7.20,  vessel 
took  to  bottom,  close  up  to  a  high  bank,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
(470)  yards  from,  and  twelve  (12)  feet  above,  high  water  mark. 

Once  or  twice  afterwards  the  sea  came  up,  but  not  high  enough  to  float 
the  vessel. 

When  first  beached  the  ship  was  l3ring  about  broadside  to  the  sea 
coming  in,  but  was  finally  washed  around  until  her  head  lay  west  half 
south  by  compass,  and  head  on  to  the  beach. 

During  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  the  wheels  turned  very  easily,  and 
abided  but  slightly  to  the  strain  on  the  chains.  All  boats  except  the 
*'  dinghy"  were  lost.  The  pumps  were  sounded  firequently  during  timeof 
being  washed  ashore,  but  not  enough  water  was  found  to  cause  any 
ap[)reheusion  of  a  leak. 

Heavy  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  short  intervals  from  time  of 
occurrence  of  first  one,  until  the  following  morning.  I  cannot  suflSciently 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  daring 
this  trying  time,  and  my  great  regret  is  that  I  am  not  able  to  bear  per- 
sonal testimony  to  the  same;  but  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
officer-like  bearing  of  the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  Commander  M.S. 
Stuy  vesant,  and  from  him  I  have  the  assurance  that  every  officer  and  man 
did  his  duty  faithfully,  and  that  there  was  at  no  time  the  slightest  con- 
fusion, and  when  I  returned  to  the  ship,  at  a  little  after  2  a.  m.,  every- 
thing was  in  as  i)erfect  order  as  it  was  possible  to  be  under  the  circmn- 
stances,  and  no  one  would  have  supx>osed  that  the  ship  had  passed 
through  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

I  have 'had  the  height  to  which  the  solid  sea  wave  rose  measured,  and 
find  that  it  is  42  feet  and  5  inches,  and  the  wash  is  from  10  to  15  feet 
higher. 

I  would  specially  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  government 
for  some  suitable  reward  for  gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  services 
during  the  earthquake,  and  while  remaining  at  the  wreck,  the  following 
named  men,  viz  :  Bichard  Fowle,  signal  quartermaster;  Michael  Barke^ 
quartermaster ;  William  Reed,  quarter  gunner ;  Henry  Wilson,  quarter 
gunner;  George Woodgate,  painter;  John  Johnson,  carpenter;  Louis 
Hector,  sailmaker's  mate ;  Johan  Kellner  and  Martin  Green,  1st  class 
firemen;  John  Cammerson,  2d  class  fireman ;  William  Richards,  George 
Pettit  and  William  Stonebrink,  seamen ;  John  Murphy,  2d,  ordinary  sea- 
man ;  George  W.JReed,  captain's  steward;  Louis  Mussey,  captain's  cook; 
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John  Seeley,  wardroom  cook ;  Antonio  Emanuel,  steerage  cook ;  and 
Charles  Brown,  cabin  boy. 

I  would  not  forget  to  mention  my  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  Mid- 
shipman E.  D.  Taussig,  who  so  gedlantiy  volunteered  to  save  the  life  of 
a  drowning  man,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  the  ship 
again,  went  on  ooard  the  Peruvian  corvette  America,  and  there  ren- 
dered material  assistance  in  securing  the  battery. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  GILLIS, 
Commander  J  United  States  Navy. 
Bear- Admiral  T.  Turner, 

Commanding  South  Pacific  Squadron^ 

Ftag-ship  Powhata/nj  ArioOj  Peru. 


Appearance  of  the  city  of  Arica. 

Unitbd  States  Flag-ship  Powhatan,  (1st  rate,) 

Bay  of  CallaOj  PerUy  September  3, 1868. 

Sir  :  The  honorable  Secretary  may  be  desirous  to  learn  from  me  the 
condition  and  apx)earance  of  the  city  of  Arica,  as  I  found  it  on  my  arrival, 
occasioned  by  the  terrific  earthquake  of  the  13th  ultimo,  which  has  de- 
vastated more  or  less  of  this  whole  coast. 

The  upper  part  of  the  city,  which  from  its  elevation  escax)ed  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  has  not  a  single  house  or  wall  left  standing — 
it  is  in  one  confused  mass  of  ruins,  more  or  less  m  every  part  prostrate ; 
whilst  the  lower  part,  which  comprised  chiefly  the  better  and  more  sub- 
stantial order  of  edifices,  including  a  large  custom-house  of  stone  mason 
work,  is  literally  as  perfectly  swept  away,  even  the  foundations,  as  though 
they  had  never  existed,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  waste  that  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  waters  of  a  mighty  river,  carrying  everythingbefore 
it  in  ite  irresistible  volume. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  destitute  of  everything  but  the  clothes  in 
which  they  stand,  are  dispersed  upon  the  heights  and  crests  overlooking 
the  city,  living  under  tents  of  canvas,  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  t© 
obtain  them,  and  under  mats,  the  fabric  of  the  country,  without  food 
and  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  other  than  those  which  have 
been  generously  bestowed  by  the  charities  of  sympathizing  strangers. 

Availing  myself  of  the  authority  contained  in  paragraph  168  of  the 
Begulations  of  the  Navy,  I  directed  for  their  relief  a  liberal  distribution 
of  provisions  and  clothing  of  the  squadron,  which  was  not  only  received 
by  them  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  but  has 
produced  a  most  profound  impression  ux>on  the  minds  and  sensibilities 
of  the  XK)pulation  of  Pern  at  large. 

It  is  of  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  inform  the  honorable  Secretary  that 
three  of  the  vessels  of  this  command  were  the  first  of  a  national  charac- 
ter on  the  spot — ^two  French  and  one  English  vessel  of  war  coming 
in  afterwards — and  that  the  ofScers  and  men  of  our  ships  emulated  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  admiuistering  to  this  suffering  community,  both 
pablicly  and  privately,  in  a  manner  which  has  left  a  most  memorable 
record  to  their  lasting  nonor  and  reputation,  as  the  citizens  of  a  Chris- 
tian country. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  it  was  afiftnned  that  a  number  of  the 
dead  still  remained  under  the  ruins,  who  had  not  been  sought  for  or 
removed ;  the  people,  crushed  in  spirit,  stricken  by  grief  and  paralyzed  by 
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fijghty  seemed  without  hope,  animation  or  object,  and  to  haye  soneii^ 
dered  themselves  to  desperation  and  despondency,  without  either  the 
expectation  or  desire  to  rebuild  for  themselves  homes  upon  a  spot  which 
has  been  commemorated  by  so  Mghtftd  a  tragedy. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  honorable  Secretary,  as  a  physi- 
cal fact,  to  be  informed  that  the  soundings  in  Arica  bay  Imve  been  ma- 
terially changed  by  this  convulsion,  the  depth  having  decreased  fiom 
and  outside  of  the  anchorage,  seaward. 

Very  reiq>eotfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.TUENBK, 
Rear-Admiral^  Commanding  Simfh  Pacific  Sqmircik 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  JVai?y,  WaMngton,  D.  0. 


1^ 


FAVAL  ACADEMY, 

beport  of  boabd  of  yisitobs— 1869. 

United  States  Naval  Academy, 

AnfuvpoliSj  Maryland^  June  5, 186S. 

Snt:  The  board  of  visitors  appointed  to  witness  the  examination  of 
the  several  classes  in  the  Kaval  Academy,  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  police,  discipline,  and  management  of  the  institution,  now  has  the 
honor  to  report : 

The  board  assembled  at  Annapolis  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  its  duties,  holding  regular  daily  meetings  until  the  5t]i 
instant.  For  the  fuller  examination  of  the  various  departments  the 
board  appointed  committees  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  subjects 
respctively  assigned  to  them,  while  the  full  board  was  present  at  all  the 
poractical  exercises  of  the  midshipmen.  Every  assistance  has  been  rend- 
ered by  the  superintendent  and  the  other  officers  for  the  very  fdllest 
investigation  of  tiie  whole  system  of  instruction  in  its  miuutest  details. 
We  have  witnessed  the  different  class  examinations,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
where  the  classes  are  numerous  and  the  studies  or  great  variety. 

As  the  general  result  we  would  express  great  satia£action  with  the 
progress  of  the  midshipmen  in  their  studies  and  with  the  methods  of 
instruction.  The  professors  and  instructors  seem  to  be  animated  with 
a  singular  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  while 
each  of  them  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the  importaiice  of  his  owd 
special  department,  it  is  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  g^at 
object  towards  which  all  their  efforts  should  be  directed*  That  o^eet, 
iu  the  estimation  of  the  board^  is  not  to  send  forth  graduates  of  hi^ 
scientific  attainments,  or  proficients  in  one  or  several  branches  of  learn- 
ing, but  to  prepare  tiie  youths  who  are  here  brought  together  for  the 
practical  duties  of  a  sea  officer.  We  have  kept  tUs  constantly  in  oar 
minds  during  the  whole  of  our  examination,  and  whatever  suggestions 
we  may  have  to  offer  wiU  be  found  to  grow  out  of  our  conviction  tihat  every 
system  of  naval  instruction  needs  to  be  narrowly  watched,  lest  it  should 
by  insensible  degrees  be  warped  from  its  real  and  only  legitimate  objects. 
Without  entering  farther  upon  this  line  of  remark,  we  will  present  the 
result  of  our  observations  and  inquiries  more  in  detail. 

In  the  department  of  seamanship  we  were  gratified  at  the  profldenoy 

shown  in  the  performance  of  all  the  routine  duties  of  the  seaman  in  get- 

'ting  a  ship  under  way,  and  in  loosing,  furling,  and  reefing  sails.    These 
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exercises  were  performed  with  precision  and  skill.  We  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  exercise  of  stripping  ship^  which  was  done  with  an 
orderly  rapidity  very  creditable  to  the  midshipmen  and  to  their  instruct- 
ors. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  boat  practice  of  naval  steam  tactics. 
The  oral  examinations  of  the  class  room  enabled  us  to  witness  the  method 
of  instruction  in  seamanship,  and  we  think  it  admirable  in  every  respect. 
The  results  are  quite  as  great  as  can  be  expected  firom  pupils  with  so 
short  an  actual  acquaintance  with  sea  duties  as  the  midshipmen  have 
had.  Considerable  expertness  in  handling  ships  cannot  be  looked  for, 
but  the  familiarity  with  the  actual  duties  of  the  seamen  aloft,  besides  its 
other  uses,  tends  to  increase  the  sympathy  which  should  always  exist 
between  officers  and  men.  Officers  thus  learn  to  understand  difficulties 
which  otherwise  they  cannot  sofiill  appreciate,  and  in  this  particular  these 
exercises  we  think  are  of  great  importance.  The  study  of  marine  archi- 
tectnre,  recently  introduced,  has  been  prosecuted  with  success,  and  we 
commend  this  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  course. 

The  instruction  in  gunneiy  is  also  very  thorough  and  satisfactory,  and 
the  exercises  exhibit  familiar  acquaintance  witii  every  branch  of  this 
most  important  study.  The  mortar  practice  attracted  our  particular 
notice  from  its  uncommon  precision.  The  frigate  Santee  furnishes  an 
excellent  and  indispensable  school  of  practice  for  great  guns,  and  the 
target  firing  from  that  ship  and  all  the  usual  exercise  at  quarters  were 
very  well  performed.  The  very  high  condition  in  which  the  gunnery 
ship  is  kept  affords  to  the  midshipmen,  as  a  constant  study,  a  man-of- 
war  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  order  and  efficiency.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  overrated. 

The  infanjry  and  howitzer  drills  were  also  very  praiseworthy,  and  would 
do  credit  to  regiments  of  disciplined  soldiers.  The  board  has  learned 
that  the  naval  experimental  battery  at  Pancote  has  been  removed,  and 
it  would  suggest  that  it  be  established  at  or  near  the  academy,  so  that 
it  may  affonl  additional  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  midshipmen.  An 
ordnance  laboratory,  with  convenience  for  making  all  the  fuzes,  primers, 
&C.,  used  at  the  academy,  might  be  built  here  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
to  great  advantage.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  instructing  officers 
in  the  proper  inspection  of  ordnance,  we  recommend,  also,  that  there  be 
sappli^  a  Wade's  testing  machine  for  testing  metals.  We  suggest, 
itirther,  that  increased  attention  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
torpedo.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  officers  that  it  is  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  this  method  of  naval  warfare  that  we 
are  to  look  for  some  such  total  revolution  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general 
adoption  of  armored  ships  of  war.  We  suggest^  therefore,  that  such 
aids  as  may  be  necessary  for  full  instruction  in  this  department  be  sup- 
plied, so  that  we  may  not  fail  to  be  as  fiilly  prepared  as  other  naval 
powers. 

In  the  department  of  mathematics  the  board  strongly  recommends  the 
abandonment  of  the  three  highest  branches  of  study,  descriptive  geome- 
try, anadytic£^  geometry,  and  the  calculus.  We  would  not  seem  to  under- 
value these  studies  as  affording  mental  training,  or  to  imply  that  they 
are  not  of  value  to  the  officer  whose  tastes  may  lead  him  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  some  collateral  branches  of  his  profession.  But  we 
think  that  the  better  opinion  of  the  day  is  that  other  studies,  that  of 
languages,  for  instance,  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  mathematics  as 
a  means  of  mental  culture.  If  an  officer  has  special  talents  for  mathe- 
matics, and  desires  to  pursue  the  study  of  them,  he  wiU  have  obtained 
here  a  sufficient  basis  to  enable  him  to  do  so  during  his  future  career. 
The  time  passed  at  the  academy  seems  to  us  too  short  to  permit  of  an 
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extended  coarse,  particularly  if,  as  now,  so  great  a  portion  of  the  fiist 
year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

We  consider  it,  however,  a  matter  worthy  of  attention  whether  the 
entrance  examination  should  not  be  so  thorough  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  further  instruction  in  arithmetic  here.  Perhaps  a  very 
rigid  construction  of  the  rules  already  established  on  this  imint  would 
effect  the  end  proposed  without  any  raising  of  the  present  standard  of 
admission. 

We  are  led,  however,  by  this  reference  to  the  standard  of  admission,  to 
observe  that  the  study  of  English  grammar  also  occupies  a  considerable 
Xmrtion  of  time  which  might  be  given  to  other  studies,  if  the  ^^  satisfiac- 
tory  examination"  in  this  branch  which  is  required  of  candidates  were 
understood  to  imply  that  nothing  further  should  be  needed  to  be 
taught  here.  As  regards,  also,  the  other  Engli^  studies,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  same  remark  which  we  have  made  as  to  grammar  maybe 
applied  to  the  study  of  geography.  There  would  thus  be  gained  daring 
the  first  year  considerable  time  lor  the  study  of  the  elements  of  more 
purely  professional  branches,  and  also  for  commencing  the  Ftench  lan- 
guage. This  we  urgently  recommend,  as  we  consider  it  of  importance  to 
the  proper  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue  that  it  should  be  began  a£ 
early  in  life  as  possible. 

We  also  urge  the  propriety  of  finally  dismissing  all  who  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  are  found  unprepared  to  pass  on  to  the  studies  of  the 
next  year.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  so  purely  elementary  that 
it  seems  to  us  highly  unreasonable  for  the  government  at  very  great 
exx>ense  to  maintain  pupils  here  for  two  years  in  order  to  impart  to  them 
an  amount  of  information  which  in  many  of  our  public  schools  is  mastered 
at  14  years  of  age.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  retaining  midshipmen  tor  two 
years  to  acquire  the  proficiency  which  they  should  reach  in  a  single  year, 
needs,  we  think,  to  be  very  carefully  and  judiciously  controlled. 

In  the  department  of  astronomy  and  navigation  we  believe  the  instmc- 
tion  to  be  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  its  theoretical  branches.  We 
think,  however,  that  ^lore  attention  might  be  given  to  practical  exercise 
in  observation  and  in  rating  chronometers;  and  also  that  practice  in 
hydrographical  surveying  should  be  an  obligatory  part  of  the  coarse  of 
instruction.  The  advantages  here  for  this  work  are  very  great,  and  time 
might  be  gained  for  it  by  abandoning,  a«  we  have  suggested,  some  of 
the  mathematical  studies.  For  this  branch  of  practice  the  midshipmen 
are  admirably  prepared  by  the  instruction  in  drawing,  which  attracted  onr 
special  attention  Irom  the  excellence  attained  by  nearly  every  member 
of  the  classes  under  instruction. 

Chemistry  we  would  recommend  should  be  taught  by  familiar  lectores, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  required  in  the  prosecution  of  steam  engmery. 

In  this  latter  department  we  think  the  instruction  adequate  and  v^ 
judiciously  conducted.  The  graduating  class  is  conversant  with  the 
general  theory  of  the  steam  engine^  and  competent  to  perform,  as  was 
witnessed  by  the  board,  aU  the  duties  required  in  the  engine-room  of  a 
ship  under  steam. 

We  were  also  much  gratified  at  the  high  standard  of  professional 
ability  attained  by  the  class  of  acting  third  assistant  engineers.  We 
learn  that  they  are  considered  by  their  very  able  instructor  to  be  folly 
competent  for  the  duties  of  second  assistant  engineers.  Certainly  the 
theses  read  by  these  gentlemen  at  their  examination  exhibited  marked 
general  ability,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  great  professional  research. 

The  board  has  been  led  to  make  a  general  examination  of  the  scale 
of  values  attached  to  the  different  studies  pursued  at  the  academy,  and 
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oonsid^^  it  to  be  in  the  main  very  satisfactory.  There  is  one  suggestion 
which  has  heretofore  been  made  by  boards  of  visitors  which  has  not  been 
adopted^  though  we  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  that 
aptitude  in  practical  seamanship  shall  have  a  separate  valuation,  or,  per- 
haps, we  might  rather  say,  general  aptitude  for  the  naval  profession,  if 
this  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  We  think  that  it  can.  We  have 
been  struck  with  the  admirable  and  impartial  method  by  which  relative 
values  are  assigned  by  the  professors  to  the  different  recitations,  exami- 
nations, and  even  to  the  competitive  trials  of  skill  in  military  exercises. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  academic  board  can  devise  some  system  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  important  quality  to  which  we  refer.  And 
we  are  sure  that  every  naval  officer  must  be  aware  that  the  present 
method  of  assigning  positions  to  the  graduating  class  may  fail,  and  fail 
perhaps  very  signally,  to  rank  the  graduates  according  to  their  ability 
to  assume  the  active  duties  of  their  profession. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  difficidty  we  si)eak  of  can  be  ftdly 
met  except  by  adopting  a  system  of  re-examination  of  each  class  after 
an  experience  at  sea  in  active  service.  It  api)ears  to  us  that  the  graduates 
need  to  have  it  more  fully  impressed  upon  them  that,  varied  as  their 
studies  may  have  been  here,  and  successfid  as  they  may  have  been  in  their 
academic  career,  it  is  but  tne  foundation  of  their  professional  knowledge 
that  they  have  acquired.  The  school  for  the  seaman,  after  ^,  must 
ever  be  the  sea.  By  careful  methods,  by  expensive  appliances,  by 
assiduous  efforts  of  officers  of  established  character,  and,  we  may  say,  of 
world-wide  fame,  the  government  prefers  the  young  men  here  to  go  forth 
and  acquire  their  profession  with  greater  facility  than  their  predecessors 
eiyoyed,  and  we  trust  with  the  same  success.  But  we  think  there 
should  be  some  further  inquiry  into  the  use  which  they  have  made  of 
these  great  advantages.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  plan  of 
^^  final  examination  of  midshipmen,"  laid  down  at  page  37  of  the  regula- 
tions, be  very  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  that  after  that  examination  the 
class  shall  be  rearranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  We  would  especiaJly 
insist  that  this  examination,  ^^  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  and  justice," 
shall  take  place  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  be  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  the  academic  board. 

As  bearing  upon  this  same  point,  as  well  as  ux)on  the  general  character 
and  reputation  of  the  academy,  we  would  recommend  that  the  summer 
cruiser  of  the  practice  ships  be  prolonged,  and  that  the  yearly  leaves  ot 
absence  given  to  all  the  midshipmen  be  discontinued.  Some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  by  which  each  midshipman  shouiu  have  one  leave 
of  absence  during  his  academic  course.  In  this  way  nu^  ^it  be  avoided 
the  large  gatherings  of  these  young  men  in  our  cities  and  ujion  our  rail- 
road routes,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  some  of  the  disorder 
and  indiscretions  into  which  all  youths  are  apt  to  fall  under  like  circum- 
stances. At  the  end  of  the  summer  cruise  we  think  it  essential  that  all 
the  ships  should  return  here  together,  t5  undergo  a  very  rigid  inspection 
by  the  sui)erintendent,  that  the  improvement  made  during  their  absence 
may  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  that  of  the  different  crews  compared 
and  noted.  This  will  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  officers  in  charge  as  well 
as  to  the  midshipmen. 

And  here  we  may  submit  also  for  consideration  whether  there  may  not 
be  an  advantage  in  making  the  tour  of  duty  for  officers  at  the  academy 
four  years  instead  of  three.  If  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  service,  it  is  obvious  that  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  instructoi*s 
are  to  be  avoided.  And  by  making  this  term  correspond  with  that  of 
the  midshipmen,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  would  remain 
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at  ihe  academy  through  the  entire  oourse  of  the  dass  which  came  here 
at  the  same  time  with  themselves. 

The  board  has  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
academy,  and  finds  it  to  be  very  satisfactory.  In  the  large  number  of 
persons  included  in  the  establishment,  there  is  now  no  serious  case  of 
Ulness  under  treatment  by  the  medical  officers,  nor  has  any  death  oocor- 
red  among  the  midshipmen  since  June,  1866.  The  whole  history  of  the 
institution  exhibits  a  like  flEiyorable  condition,  and  shows,  we  tiiink,  that 
the  location  here  is  a  suitable  one  in  this  respect.  The  present  hospital 
accommodations,  however,  are  entirely  inadequate,  being  calculated  for 
only  12  patients.  This  would  prove  a  very  serious  deficiency  in  case  of 
an  epidemic,  and  we  repeat  the  recommendation  of  former  boards  of  vis- 
itors, that  a  larger  building  be  erected.  We  also  think  that  a  cljuuigeiii 
the  present  medical  staff  is  desirable.  The  duties  of  the  senior  surgeon 
embrace  much  correspondence,  the  revision  of  various  returns  and 
reports,  and  a  general  supervision  of  the  hygiene  of  the  whole  ests^M- 
ment.  These  duties,  with  consultations  in  all  important  and  doubtfol 
cases,  are  sufficient  to  employ  his  whole  time.  To  attend  tlie  daily  calls 
for  professional  aid,  there  should  be  two  additional  surgeons,  men  of 
experience,  tiiat  the  midshipmen  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  med- 
ical advice  at  a  period  of  lite  when  it  may  be  of  tlie  utmost  importance 
to  their  whole  future  career. 

We  also  advise  that  a  competent  dentist  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
midshipmen  be  required  to  submit  to  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  teetL 

The  board  was  pleased  to  observe  the  evident  good  effect  of  the  con- 
stant practice  of  physical  exercise  as  shown  by  the  muscular  force  and 
activity  exhibited  by  the  midshipmen.  These  exercises  are  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  education  of  all  young  men,  and  we  think  that  the 
art  of  swimming  may  perhaps  be  deemed  the  most  appropriate  one  for 
a  naval  officer.  We  recommend  that  instruction  in  this  exercise  be  in^ 
duced^  and  tliat  it  be  made  obligatory  on  the  fourth  class  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  it.  As  the  season  for  out-door  swimming  is  spent  in  cruising, 
there  should  be  constructed  under  cover  a  capacious  tank,  with  proper 
means  for  keeping  the  water  at  a  suitable  temperature. 

The  board  examined  the  storekeeper's,  paymaster's,  and  commissary's 
departments,  and  is  pleased  to  report  very  favorably  ui)on  them,  lie 
present  plan  of  having  the  storekeeper's  department  in  charge  of  a  pay- 
master has  proven  eminently  successful.  The  articles  supplied  to  the 
midshipmen  are  purchased  with  care,  are  of  good  quality,  and  are  fur- 
nished at  much  lower  rates  than  under  the  former  system.  The  gain  to 
each  midshipman  is  about  50  dollars  a  year.  The  commissary's  depart- 
ment is  most  admirably  conducted ;  the  provisions  fiimished  are  excellent 
in  quality,  well  cooked,  and  of  sufficient  variety.  The  mess  arrangement 
is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  good  order,  and  we  think  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  any  institution  in  the  country. 

The  board  has  great  pleasure  in  advertiug  to  the  high  moral  tone 
which  prevails  here  among  officers  and  midshipmen,  and  thinks  that  in 
this  respect^  and  perhaps  in  reverence  and  regard  for  religion,  the  stand- 
ard is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  present 
chaplain  has  been  assiduous,  and  we  think  successful,  in  the  performanco 
of  his  duties.  There  are  bible  classes  and  a  Sunday  school  connected 
with  the  academy,  and  we  believe  that  few  opportunities  are  lost  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  sense  of  their  responsibility)^  to 
Almighty  God  as  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

The  discipline  of  tlie  academy  we  find  to  be  in  a  very  good  condition, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  method  of  its  administra- 
tion.   The  bearing  of  the  midshipmen  towards  their  superiors  is  marked 
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l^  a  manly  deforance  becoming  their  lejative  positions,  whilst,  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  there  exists  a  cordial  good  will  between  the  pnpils  and 
their  officers,  creditable  alike  to  both.  The  rules  are  strict,  but  not  unne- 
cessarily so,  and  we  find  that  the  great  aim  in  this  particular  is  to  throw 
the  young  gentlemen  upon  their  honor,  to  secure  the  observance  of  the 
regulations.  This  generous  reliance  upon  their  sense  of  duty,  with  an 
alienee  of  all  the  low  arts  of  espionage,  has  succeeded,  we  think,  in  a 
remarkable*  degree,  and  must  continue  to  succeed  even  more  faUy,  unless 
counteracted  by  adverse  influences.  We  feel  reluctantly  constrained  to 
say  that  we  fear  such  influences  are  not  entirely  wanting.  We  reter 
especially  to  the  fact  that  midshipmen  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  academy  for  flagrant  misconduct  have  been  restored  to  their  places 
here,  contrary  to  the  well-considered  decision  of  the  academic  board. 
By  act  of  Congress,  ^*  midshipmen  deficient  at  any  examination  shall  not 
be  continued  at  the  academy  or  in  the  service,  unless  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  academic  board."  No  examination,  it  apx>ears  to  us,  can  be 
more  important  than  the  one  which  is  instituted  into  cases  of  disobedi- 
ence and  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  academy.  Certainly  such  offences 
may  indicate  an  unfitness  far  greater  than  any  shortcomings  in  the 
routine  of  study.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  law  may  very  well  be 
understood  to  forbid  the  readmission  of  any  student  who  may  be  found 
by  the  academic  board  deficient  in  the  matter  of  conduct.  Be  this  as  it 
may^  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  in  our  opinion  the  readmission 
of  dismissed  midshipmen  is  a  practice  most  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  academy,  and  that,  if  continued,  it  must  render  it  fruitless  of  all  good 
to  the  navy  or  to  the  country.  The  conviction  that  already  the  discip- 
line here  may  have  received  an  injury  from  this  cause  which  will  caU  for 
uncommon  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  induces  us  to  express 
our  views  on  this  point  with  earnestness  and  emphasis. 

In  this  connection  we  also  feel  bound  to  say  that  another  element  of 
disturbance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  hi^ 
tone  of  morals  and  discipline  is  the  admission  of  youths  from  the  enlisted 
apprentices.  We  wish  to  be  perfectly  imderstood  as  fully  sharing  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  highest  naval  rank  shall  be  accessible  to  the  sons  of 
American  citizens  of  whatever  condition  in  life.  For  do  we  wish  to  say 
one  word  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apprentice  system,  as  that  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  our  examination  here.  But  we  greatly  fear  that 
experience  shows  that  in  the  present  day  the  general  moral  character  ci 
seamen  is  still  such  as  to  make  the  close  association  into  which  these 
boys  are  thrown  with  them  a  most  severe  ordeal.  At  all  events  it  seems 
to  ms  that  when  these  great  educational  advantages  are  to  be  bestowed, 
we  shall  do  better  to  select  youths  fresh  from  their  homes  and  families, 
than  first  to  place  tiiem  for  a  time  under  the  pressure  of  influences  which 
every  naval  man  knows  to  be  extremely  pernicious.  Moreover,  these  boys, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  in  no  imssible  sense  be  likened  to  those  who  have  in 
actual  nulitary  or  naval  service  risen  from  the  ranks.  They  have  i)er- 
formed  no  service  worthy  of  reward,  and  the  records  of  the  academy 
ahow  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  very  unsuccessful  in  their 
academic  career.  The  system  of  appointments  by  members  of  Congress 
we  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  growth  of  anything 
like  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  the  navy,  and  we  would  therefore  strongly 
recommend  that  there  be  no  further  admissions  from  the  enlisted  appren- 
tices. It  might  also  be  observed  that  such  appointments  inure  eluefly, 
perhaps  wholly,  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  seaboard  cities,  and  thus  dis- 
turb the  just  distribution  of  these  favors  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  according  to  the  ratio  of  population. 

We  deem  it  also  of  the  highest  importance  that  there  should  be  a  strict 
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adherence  to  the  decision  of  the  medical  board  which  is  convened  to  pass 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  candidates  for  admission.  Both  in  this 
respect,  and  in  the  literary  qualifications  required,  we  cannot  forget  that 
an  entrance  into  this  academy  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest  value;  that 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  our  young  men  are  longing  anxiously  to  ei\|oy 
it,  and  that  a  wrong  is  done  both  to  them  and  to  the  country  if  we  omit 
any  means  which  shall  further  our  obtaining  youth  of  at  least  the  aver- 
age qualifications  for  this  most  essential  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Joid  the  more  we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  aspect  of  it  the  more  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  present  requirements  for  admission  are  hardly 
respectable  in  a  country  of  public  schools,  whose  boast  it  is  that  ednca- 
tion  is  as  firee  as  the  air  to  those  who  will  accept  it.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  to  recommend  that  the  standard  of  admission  be  raised,  and 
t^at  candidates  for  apimintment  should  be  between  the  age  of  14  and  17 
years.  The  present  rule,  from  14  to  18  years,  seems  too  large  a  latitude 
to  allow  a  £eur  competition  between  members  of  the  same  class  differing 
in  age,  it  may  be,  four  years  the  one  from  the  other.  And  we  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  a  youth  18  years  of  age  is  entirely  too  old  to  com- 
mence a  scholastic  discipline  of  four  years,  thus  attaining  the  age  of  at 
least  22  years  before  entering  upon  any  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  grounds  of  the  academy  are  stiU  very  contracted,  the  recent  pn^ 
chase  of  land  upon  Graveyard  creek  not  being  contiguous  to  those  noir 
occupied.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  intervening  piece  of  land 
should  be  secured  and  the  houses  removed.  Independent  of  reasons 
bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  academy,  and  which  have  been  heretofoie 
brought,  we  believe,  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  we  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  officers  reside  at  present  in  the  town  of  Annapolis  for  want  of 
quarters  within  the  government  grounds.  The  new  hospital  might  be 
built  upon  the  ground  recently  purchased,  or  it  would  be  better,  in  our 
opinion,  to  purchase  part  of  the  farm  on  the  opxmsite  side  of  Graveyard 
creek,  and  connect  the  two  shores  by  a  bridge.  About  100  acres  nugfat 
thus  DC  added  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  it  all  available  for  a  cemetery,  an  enlarged  parade  and  play 
ground,  a  kitchen  garden  for  the  commissary's  department,  and  other 
similar  uses. 

Boom  might  thus  also  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  hotel  of  mod- 
erate dimensions  for  the  acconmiodationof  boards  of  visitors  and  such 
strangers  as  are  drawn  here  upon  business  connected  with  the  academy. 
An  establishment  of  this  kind  is  very  much  needed  here,  and  could  be 
of  no  possible  harm  to  the  institution  if  kept  under  strict  military  super- 
vision. This  arrangement  has  long  been  established  at  West  Point,  and 
can  nowhere  be  more  essential  than  here,  owing  to  the  extremely  limited 
accommodation  for  strangers  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Annap- 
olis. This  leads  us  to  obselrve  that  the  frequent  visits  of  foreign  officen, 
of  members  of  Congress,  and  of  distinguished  citizens  who  come  to  exam- 
ine the  details  of  the  system  pursued  at  the  academy,  unavoidably  require 
of  the  senior  officer  an  outlay  of  means  quite  beyond  the  ordinary' ability 
of  naval  officers.  We  submit  that  it  would  be  prox)er  that  such  expenses 
should  in  some  way  be  met  by  the  government.  An  allowance  for  this 
purpose  might  be  made  annually,  and  the  unexpended  balance  returned 
to  the  treasury. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  repeat  our  warmest  commendation  of  the 
whole  management  of  the  a<Mademy  in  all  its  details,  and  especially  of  the 
zeal  and  earnest  devotion  to  duty  of  its  officers  and  instructors.  The 
country,  we  think,  may  well  be  proud  of  this  institution,  and  be  satisfied 
that  it  here  possesses  a  school  for  training  its  naval  officers  such  as  no 
other  maritime  power  has  before  attempted.    The  immense  importance 
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of  this  establishment  to  the  fdture  honor  and  glory  of  the  country  has 
impressed  itself  upon  our  minds  the  more  deeply  the  more  we  have  exam- 
ine it.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  expenditure  of  money  and  no  amount 
of  fostering  care  can  be  wasted  if  they  shall  produce,  as  we  believe  they 
will,  the  men  upon  whom  we  may  safely  rely  to  uphold  in  the  future  the 
flag  which  they  are  here  taught  to  love  and  to  honor. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  adverting  to  that  feature  in  the 
government  of  the  academy  which  has,  we  may  say,  impressed  us  more 
than  anything  we  have  seen,  and  which  we  believe  must  strike  every 
intelligent  observer.  We  refer  to  the  very  remarkable  ability  displayed 
by  the  distinguished  of&cer  in  charge  of  tiie  institution  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  duties.  There  seems  to  be  no  ramification,  however  minute, 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  academy  which  is  not  filled  with  life  and 
vigor  by  the  magic  of  his  superior  tact  and  power.  This  is  the  same 
touch  of  naval  genius  with  which  recent  history  has  made  us  so  familiar, 
and  we  believe  that  after  the  exploits  in  arms  which  have  rendered 
Admiral  Porter's  name  illustrious,  he  could  serve  his  country  in  no  more 
important  position  than  that  in  which  he  is  doiag  so  much  to  fit  the  next 
generation  of  officers  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  H.  BELL, 
Bear-Admiral  and  President  qf  the  Board. 

THEO.  P.  GEEENE, 

Commodore. 
JAMES  8.  BIDDLE, 

Pennsylvania^ 
JOED^  SCOTT,  Iowa. 
EDWARD  T.  DUNN, 

Paymaster. 
WM.  H.  SHOOK, 

Chief  Engineer. 
J.  E.  M.  MULLANY, 
Captain  United  States  Navy. 

P.  LANSDALE, 
Surgeon  United  States  Na/oy. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navyy  Washington^  D.  0. 


ESTIMATES— 1869-70. 

Estimate  of  appropriations  reqaired  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

SecreUry  of  the  Navj,  act  of  March  3, 1853,  section  4,  10  Laws,  page  212 |8,000 

Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  act  of  March  2, 1865,  section  4, 13  Laws,  page  460,  3,500 

Chief  clerk,  act  of  July  5,  18(32,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  510 2,200 

One  fonrth-class  clerk,  (also  as  disbursing  clerk,)  act  of  July  5,  1862,  section  3,  12 

Laws,  page  510 2,000 

Fonr  fourth>class  clerks,  act  of  March  2,  1865,  section  1,  13  Laws,  page  454 7,200 

Five  clerks  of  class  three,  act  of  Joly  5, 1862,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  511 6,000 

Three  clerks  of  class  two,  act  of  July  5,  1862,  section  3, 12  Laws,  page  511    ....  4,200 

Foar  clerks  of  class  one,  act  of  July  5, 1862,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  511 4,800 

One  messenger,  act  of  July  5, 1862,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  511,  and  act  of  June 

25,  1864,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  160 1,000 

One  assistant  messenger,  per  same  acts 840 

Three  laborers,  by  same  acts,  and  act  of  March  2,  1865,  section  1,  13  Laws,  page 

454 2,160 

43,900 


00 
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Estimate  of  affpropriaiiana  for  ike  southwest  executive  JmUding  for  Ae 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

One  daj  watchman,  act  of  July  6,  1862,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  211 (720 

Two  nieht  watchmen,  act  of  Jolj  5,  1862,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  21 1 1,440 

Two  laborers,  act  of  Julj  5,  1862,  section  3,  12  Laws,  page  211,  &c.,  one  at  |720, 

the  other  at  |432 1,1S2 

3,312 

CONTINGKNT. 
Labor,  iuel,  lights,  and  miscellaneous  items |7,500 


Summary  estimates  for  salaries  and  contingent  for  the  Navy  Ikpartmemt 
and  bureaus  and  southwest  executive  building  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1870. 


Secretary's  office- 
Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recniiting — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Navigation — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Ordnance- 
Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Kepair — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing — 

Salaries -. 

Contingent 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 

Salaries 

Contingent 

Southwest  executive  building — 

Salaries 

Contingent 


Estimates  for 
1860-70. 


Appropriated 
for  1868-m 


$44,643 
2,840 

15,240 

11,400 
750 

5,400 
800 

6,896 

800 

13,120 

800 

7,520 
800 

80,920 
800 

8,620 
400 

4.7S8 

6,000 


153,301 
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BUEEAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

Navy  Depabthent,  Bueeau  of  Yabds  anb  Docks, 

Ocixjber  1, 1868. 

Sm :  Agreeable  to  your  order  of  the  28th  of  July  laat,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  my  annual  report  of  the  work  performed  at  the  several  navy 
yards  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  mth  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

As  Congress  has  declined  to  appropriate  any  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navy  yards  for  the  last  two  years,  you  direct  me  to  confine  my 
estimates  to  ^'repairs  of  all  kinds,"  and  the  necessary  contingent  ex 
penses,  to  keep  the  yards  and  the  present  improvements  in  good  condition. 

All  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  navy  yards  appertains  to  this 
bureau,  and  therefore  must  be  defrayed  from  tiiese  two  appropriations, 
viz :  "  Repairs  of  all  kinds,"  and  "  Contingent. " 

Some  of  the  works  of  improvement  wUch  have  been  authorized  and 
conunenced  will  suffer  by  delay,  notvdthstanding  I  approve  of  curtailing 
the  expenditures  in  all  departments  of  the  government  to  the  smallest 
practicable  amount,  with  a  view  to  liquidating  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
onerous  public  debt  hanging  over  the  people. 

The  estimates  for  repairs  and  contingent  may  seem  large,  but  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  immense  amount  of  property,  comprising  all 
buildings,  wharves,  docks,  &c.,  in  the  navy  yards,  requires  large  outiays 
to  repair  damages  which  occur,  to  keep  the  yards  in  working  order, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  reduce  estimates  to  the  lowest  amounts  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

Considerable  amounts  will  be  required  for  repairs  of  dry-docks,  both 
stone  and  floating.  The  channel  pf  the  Wallabout  at  the  navy  yard,  New 
York,  hae  so  far  filled  up  as  to  cause  much  embarrassment  in  docking 
heavy  ships  or  moving  them  to  the  wharves. .  More  fiinds  wiU  be  re- 
quired than  are  embraced  in  the  estimate  for  repairs  to  dredge  that 
channel,  and  to  repaii*  docks,  buildings,  wharves,  &c.,  at  the  New  Tork 
yard;  but  as  you  confine  me  to  repairs  and  contingent  expenses,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  dredging  channels. 

The  late  rebellion  has  developed  the  necessity  for  increased  area  for 
navy  yards,  to  accommodate  even  our  present  navy,  and  also  the  neces- 
sity for  wet  basins  to  preserve  ships  in  ordinary  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent;  but  since  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  government,  the  navy  should  come  under  the  pruning-knife  as 
weU  as  other  departments;  and  it  is  quite  evident  tiiat  it  has  felt  the 
effects  of  the  sweeping  curtailment  of  the  estimates  for  its  support  by 
Congress  during  the  last  two  years.  Nevertheless,  we  must  struggle  with 
small  means  to  keep  the  navy  on  as  respectable  a  footing  as  possible. 

Nothing  remarkable  to  report  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  rela- 
tive to  the  navy  yards  and  stations.  The  site  for  a  navy  yard  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  has  been  accepted,  and  an  ojficer  placed  in  charge; 
but  as  no  funds  have  been  provided  to  improve  the  place,  nothbg 
further  has  been  done. 

The  department  has  again  failed  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  Ruggles 
purchase  at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  although  it  has  used  every  proper 
means  t#  effect  that  object.  The  gas  establishment  adjoining  this  pro- 
perty desire  to  purchase  or  lease  and  improve  a  portion  of  the  premises, 
which  the  department  cannot  consistently  dispose  of.  and  hence  the 
opposition  to  the  grant  requested  of  the  legislature  by  tne  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  as  I  am  inlbrmed,  also,  at  the  last  sessitm 
of  the  legislature,  opposed  granting  the  usual  jurisdiction. 
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The  payment  for  the  Buggies  property  has  been  made  under  a  special 
resolution  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  purchase  without  the  assent  of 
the  State.  These  premises  require  extensive  improvements,  but  they 
win  have  to  remain  in  statu  qtu>  for  the  present. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  work  performed  and  expenditures  at 
the  several  navy  yards  and  stations,  commencing  with — 


PORTSMOUTH,  NEW 

The  works  of  improvement  which  have  been  in  progress  at  this  yard 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  which  are  not  yet  completed,  are: 
Machinery  and  tools,  road  and  timber  slip,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  On 
these  objects  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year  for  materials 
$41,007  20,  and  for  labor  $48,024  92;  making  an  aggregate  of  $89,032  12. 

There  has  been  expended  at  this  yard  during  the  year,  for  objects 
coming  imder  the  head  of  contingent,  the  sum  of  $82^912  62. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 1870, 
for  ^^repairsofaU  kinds,"  $143,500;  and  this  sum  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  various  buildiags  and  other 
improvements  now  in  existence. 

BOSTON. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  are:  Bopewalk  machinery,  widening  main  entrance,  tools 
for  machine  and  forge  shops,  and  filling  in  a  portion  of  timber  dock. 
The  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for  materials, 
$22,104  99,  and  for  labor,  $20^723  24;  making  an  aggregate  of  $42,828  23. 

The  improvements  wmch  have  been  in  progress  during  the  year,  but 
which  are  not  yet  completed,  are:  Extension  of  sheer  wharf,  paving 
and  draining  around  dry-dock,  railroad  tracks,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds. 
Upon  these  objects  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year,  for  mate- 
rials, $35,566  52,  and  for  labor,  $67,547  05;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$103,113  57. 

There  has  been  exi)ended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under 
the  head  of  contingent  the  sum  of  $165,552  77. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $138,000. 

Many  of  the  improvements  at  this  yard,  especially  the  dry-dock, 
require  extensive  repairs,  and  unless  the  amount  estimated  for  is  appro- 
priated the  public  interest  will  suffer. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  are:  Bepairs  of  ship-houses,  extension  of  sewer,  quay- 
wall  extension  at  sewer,  receiving  store,  launching  ways,  ship-house  D, 
and  muster  office  extension.  Upon  these  objects  there  has  been  expended 
during  the  year  for  materials  $24,786  27,  and  for  labor  $34,259  72; 
making  an  aggregate  of  $59,045  99. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  in  progress,  but  which  are  not  yet 
completed,  are:  Dredging  channels,  chain-cable  shop,  improvements  on 
dry-dock,  madine-diop  extension,  quay  wall  at  new  derrick,  iron-plating 
shop,  launching  ways  for  steamers,  large  chuck  lathe,  machinery  for  iron- 
plating  shop,  machinery  for  machine-shop  extension,  joiners' shop  exten- 
sion, three  steam  hammers,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  ex- 
pendcNcl  upon  these  objects  during  the  year  is  for  materials  $10,548  66, 
and  for  labor  $105,038  34;  making  an  aggregate  of  $115,587. 
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*The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $177,372  90. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $251,395. 

A  number  of  buildings  at  this  yard  have  been  necessarily  neglected 
for  several  years  past,  in  consequence  cf  the  insufficient  appropriations, 
and  their  present  condition  renders  extensive  repairs  imperative.  The 
estimate,  though  large,  is  beUeved  to  be  no  more  than  tlie  good  of  the 
service  requires. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  only  improvement  completed  at  this  yard,  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  is  the  bulkhead  at  New  Purchase,  and  the  an\punt  expended  dur- 
ing the  vear  is  $2,410. 

The  objects  upon  which  expenditures  have  been  made,  but  which  aro 
not  yet  completed,  are:  Dry-dock^  dredger,  brick  wall  on  New  Purchase, 
filling  in  New  Purchase,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  expended 
on  these  objects  during  the  year  is  for  materials  $41,685  36,  and  for 
labor  $45,955  70;  making  an  aggregate  of  $87,641  06. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  tiie 
head  of  contingent  is  $69,631  89. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $73,850. 

This  amount  will  be  required  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of 
the  different  buildiugs,  docks,  wharves,  &c 

V^ASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

The  works  which  have  been  in  progress  at  this  yard  during  the  past 
year,  but  which  are  not  yet  complete,  are:  Dredging  channels,  yard 
rail-tracks,  machinery  and  tools,  depot  tor  coal  and  repairs  of  all  kuids. 
The  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for  materials 
$41,314  38,  and  for  labor$48,874  41 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $90,188  79. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $77,242. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
for  repairs  of  all  kinds,  $155,800. 

A  number  of  the  improvements  at  Hiis  yard  require  extensive  repairs, 
and  the  amount  estimated  will  be  necessary  to  complete  them. 

NOBFOLK,  vntanoA. 

The  works  which  have  been  in  progress  at  this  yard  during  the  past 
year,  but  which  aie  not  yet  completed,  are:  Dredging,  stables,  building 
Ko.  14,  dry  dock,  wharf  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  expended 
on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for  materials  $52,544  77,  and  for 
labor  $127,352  86,  making  an  aggregate  of  $179,897  63. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $284,886  05. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $120,000. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  restoring  this  yard  to  a  state  of  useftilness, 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  amount  estimaftd  is  as  smaU 
as  can  be  submitted,  having  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  service. 

PENSACOLA,  FLOBIBA. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  tho 
past  fiscal  year  are :  Storehouse  No.  25,  new  gate  to  din^-dock  basin, 
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kitchens  to  quarters  D  and  M,  and  mould  loft  and  storehouse  "So.  1. 
The  amount  expended  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is  $20,963  25. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  in  progress^  but  which  are  not  yet 
completed,  are :  Saw-mill  and  joiner's  shop,  blacksmith's  and  coppersmitti's 
shop,  kitcnen  to  quarters  B.  foundry  and  smith's  shop,  and  repairs  of  all 
kinds.  The  amount  expenaed  on  these  objects  during  the  year  is,  for 
materials  $28,070  65,  and  for  labor  $50,923  27,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$78,993  92. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $28,862  94. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $144,851. 

JBut  little  has  been  done  towards  restoring  this  yard  to  its  former  con- 
dition. Its  position  is  an  important  one,  l^ing  the  only  yard  south  of 
Norfolk,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  appropriations  should  be  made  to 
pat  it  in  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of  tjie  service  in  that  quarter. 

MABE  ISLAIO),  CALIFOBNIA. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  completed  at  this  yard  during  the 
X>a8t  fiscal  year  are,  storehouse  and  sail  and  rigging  lofts.  There  has 
bc^n  expended  upon  these  objects  during  the  year,  for  materials  $3,209  48, 
and  for  labor  $9,011  01,  making  an  aggregate  of  $12,220  49. 

The  works  which  have  been  in  progress,  but  which  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, are :  Foundry  and  boiler  shop,  cisterns,  saw-mUl,  stables,  steam 
hammer  and  tools,  quay  wall,  and  repairs  of  all  kinds.  Upon  these 
objects  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year,  for  materials  $16,019  45, 
and  for  labor  $87,471  84,  making  an  aggregate  of  $103,497  24. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fii^ial  year  for  objects  coming  under 
the  head  of  contingent  is  $87,617  56. 

A^  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  all  kinds,  $161,500,  and  this  amount  is  required  for  the  necessary 
repairs  and  care  of  the  buildings  and  other  improvements. 

SACKETT'S  HABBOB. 

The  expenditures  at  this  station  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings, 
wharves,  fences,  &c.,  during  the  year  were  $790  39.  For  objects  coming 
under  the  head  of  contingent,  there  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
$105  11. 

For  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings  and  wharves  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  public  property,  there  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870,  $1,000. 

MOUND  CITY. 

There  has  been  expended  at  this  station  during  the  past  year  for  re- 
pairs of  the  levee  and  the  different  buildings,  wharves,  fences,  &c.,  the 
Bnm  of  $5,648  65.   • 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  objects  coming  under  the 
head  of  contingent  is  $7,646  12. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
repairs  of  buildings  and  levee  $11,500.  This  amount  wiU  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  property. 

EST  WEST,  FLORIDA. 

▲t  this  station  there  has  been  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  for 
repairs  Gt  wharves  and  buildings  $5,234  32. 
45  A.b 
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An  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  for 
TeiMdrs  of  wharves,  &c..  $20,000.  The  wharves  at  this  station  are  quite 
extensive,  they  are  built  of  timber  and  the  effects  of  the  climate  are 
such  as  to  cause  rapid  decay,  and  as  these  temporary  structures  must  be 
kept  up  untQ  otiiers  of  a  more  permanent  character  ieute  constmeted,  tbe 
appropriation  Bsked  for  is  necessary. 

NAVAL  ASYLUM,  PHILADELPHIA. 

There  were  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867, 150  persons,  including  officers 
and  attendants^  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  asylum.  Twelve  beneficiaries 
have  been  admitted,  nine  have  died,  one  has  been  dismissed,  and  one  lias 
been  discharged  at  his  own  request  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1868. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  have  been  conducted  in  the  usual  econo- 
mical and  humane  manner  during  the  past  year,  and  the  officers  in 
charge  have  caused  all  proper  comforts  and  conveniences  to  be  provided 
for  the  beneficiaries. 

As  a  general  rule  the  beneficiaries  conduct  themselves  well.  Gases  ot 
insubordination  occasionally  occur,  but  proper  remedies  are  promptly 
applied  and  discipline  is  maintained. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  usual  annual  repairs,  cleansing,  white- 
washing, &c.,  is  $6,584  54. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  supx)ortof  the  beneficiaries  and 
pay  of  officers  and  attendants  during  the  year  are— - 

For  subsistence $18,257  OoJ 

For  clothing,  tobacco,  &c 6,894  854 

For  miscellaneous  items 6,659  26 

For  officers  and  attendants 25,397  53 

Total 57,108  70 

The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  is  $63,693  24. 
The  amount  estimated  for  the  support  of  the  institution  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  is,  for  furniture  and  repairs  of  same, 
house  cleaning  and  whitewashing,  furnaces,  graters  and  ranges,  gas  and 
water  rent,  general  repairs,  cemetery,  and  support  of  l^eflciaries, 
amounting  to  $64,600. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedicLt  servant, 

JOSEPH  SMITH, 

Chief  of  Bwntm. 
Hon.  GiPBON  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Kavy. 


BXJEEAU  OF  OEDNAKCE.' 

Bttbeau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Depabtment, 

October  27  j  1868. 

Sm :  The  reports  of  my  predecessor  have  informed  you  of  the  veiy 
large  amount  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  that  remain  on  band  from 
the  supplies  that  accumulated  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  value  of  every  description  of  tiiese,  June  30, 1868,  is  estimated  to 
be  about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

No  material  diminution  of  this  stock  has  been  produced  by  the  veiy 
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moderate  demands  for  the  limited  number  of  vessels  in  commission ;  and 
the  charges  for  their  preservation  and  safe-keeping  make  considerable 
drafts  on  ihe  small  appropriation  allowed  for  the  ordnance  expenditure 
of  the  current  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  amounting  to  $264,500. 

•  ••••• 

On  account  of  the  want  of  funds  the  experimental  operations  of  this 
bureau  have  ceased  entirely.  Wherefore  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
recommend  that  some  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purpose.  Without 
it,  we  can  take  no  part  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day  that  relate  to 
the  armament  and  armature  of  our  vessels:  and  if  an  emergency  were  to 
arise  which  demanded  prompt  action  in  the  extension  of  our  navy,  we 
should  be  unable  to  dir^  our  efforts  intelligently  for  the  want  of  neces- 
sary data. 

The  solution  of  the  ordnance  problem  is  the  principal  condition  to  a 
successful  result;  in  its  investigation  the  best  professional  talent  of 
France  and  England  has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  and  no  cost  has 
been  deemed  too  ^eat  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

l^ot  very  long  since  tooaden  todlls  were  considered  quite  sufficient  to 
withstand  shot  from  24-pounder  and  32-pounder  broadsides.  Even  the 
introduction  of  some  Paixhan's  guns  did  not  shake  the  faith  of  seamen 
in  the  ships  of  that  day ;  for  the  want  of  range  and  accuracy  of  t^ese  guns 
confined  their  scope  to  limited  distances  and  to  small  numbers.  They 
were,  in  fact,  mere  auxiliaries,  and  the  common  opinion  seemed  to  con- 
template but  an  exceptional  application  of  them. 

When,  however,  new  ships  appeared,  armed  with  new  shell-guns  which 
threw  their  projectUes  as  accurately  and  as  far  as  the  best  solid  shot- 
guns in  use,  and  had  an  explosive  power  corresponding  to  such  heavy 
calibres,  it  became  an  object  to  keep  out  these  missiles;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  naval  men,  already  directed  to  the  remedy,  received  a  quickened 
impulse.  Paixhan  himself  had  already  indicated  the  prevention,  in  his 
"Xouvelle  Force  Maritime,'^  to  be  a  resort  to  armature. 

The  first  iron-clad  ship  api>eaxed  in  1859 — ^the  Gloire — and  her  perform- 
ance on  the  ocean  left  no  farther  doubt  as  to  the  sea-going  qualities  of 
which  such  vessels  were  capable.  From  that  time  it  was  undeniable  that 
armored  ships  must  form  at  least  a  part  of  sdl  navies;  though  it  was  by 
no  means  admitted  that  the  construction  and  armature  of  the  Gloire  were 
the  best  that  could  be  devised. 

Ordnance  men  having  observed  that  the  defence  against  shells  would 
thus  be  effectual,  it  behooved  them  to  return  to  shot,  increased  to  such 
calibres  as  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  plating. 

Heavier  armor  was  in  turn  resorted  to;  and  so  the  question  between 
attack  and  defence  proceeded  step  by  step,  year  after  year,  each  having 
the  ascendancy  alternately,  until  now,  wnen  the  advantage  seems  to 
remain  with  the  ordnance. 

From  these  prolonged  and  costly  experiments  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  satisfactory  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
vessels,  and  the  style  of  plating  whi<^  will  best  combine  resistance  and 
endurance.  Each  navy  seems  to  have  arrived  at  different  results  in 
these  respects,  and  discordant  opinions  exist  even  in  the  same  navy. 
y  I  have  recently  seen  in  foreign  waters  fine  iron-clads,  constructed  in 
two  different  countries  by  private  and  public  builders;  and  no  two  of 
these  were  alike  in  plan  or  mode  of  construction,  though  there  were 
points  of  general  resemblance. 

Opinions  differ  quite  as  widely  in  regard  to  the  preferable  mode  of 
developing  ordnance  power ;  whether  it  shall  be  by  smooth  or  lifled 
bores — ^by  loading  at  breech  or  muzzle— made  from  iron  cast,  or  wrought. 
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or  from  steel — solid  or  in  connected  parts ;  the  relation  of  mass  to  velo- 
city is  also  unsettled.  In  fact,  the  question  involves  the  liecessity  of 
going  back  to  Amdamental  principles,  and  starting  thence  by  well  con- 
ducted experiments. 

In  England,  the  government  seems  to  have  been  satisfied,  at  ftrst,  to 
abide  by  the  views  and  the  skill  of  the  distinguished  en^eer  Arm- 
strong ;  but  after  a  large  experience  and  a  heavy  expenditure,  another 
direction  has  been  t<aken. 

In  one  of  the  recent  French  iron-clads,  (the  Belliqueuse,)  I  observed 
very  heavy  rifled  cannon  were  mounted — ^loading  at  the  breach— a  sys- 
tem that  has  now  lost  favor  with  the  English. 

There  is  also  a  greater  inclination  to  rifle  cannon  in  England  and 
France  than  with  us  at  the  present  time — ^the  experiences  of  battle  hav- 
ing largely  corrected  that  tendency  in  our  navy. 

It  is  of  national  importance  that  these  questions  should  be  investi- 
gated in  the  only  way  that  their  nature  permits,  that  is  by  experiment. 

We  cannot  take  the  conclusions  of  foreign  i)owers  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  know  what  they  agree  upon ;  but  we  must  search  for  ourselves 
and  be  able,  as  well  as  others,  to  carry  the  experience  of  the  practice 
ground  into  battie. 

It  is  true  that  no  pressing  occasion  seems  to  demand  an  immediate 
exertion.  We  are  at  peace,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  war  to  which  we 
need  b«,  or  are  likely  to  be,  a  party.  But  the  great  European  family  of 
nations  is  alive  with  the  apprehension  of  approaching  war,  and  no  one 
can  say  at  what  instant  its  vast  armies  may  be  precipitated  into  deadly 
conflict.  When  this  comes  it  cannot  be  an  internal  struggle^  but  will 
extend  wherever  the  commerce  or  the  distant  possessions  of  civilization 
are  to  be  found. 

Even  so  great  a  nation  as  the  United  States  may  be  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  neutrality.  Orders  in  council  and  imperial  decrees  will  again, 
as  of  old,  revive  no  peaceftd  discussion  of  the  rights  of  belligerent  and 
neutral  which  are  involved  in  the  practice  of  search,  of  blockade,  and 
of  contraband  of  war.  How  then  shall  our  flag  protect  its  neutral  right 
against  the  strong  hand  of  the  aggressor  in  every  sea,  if  not  by  its  abil- 
ity to  resist  injustice  when  conmiitted  f 

Even  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  peace  firequently  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  our  naval  representative  which,  judiciously  afforded,  prevents 
accidental  misunderstanding  from  acquiring  imi^rtance  by  delay. 

The  policy  of  the  country  always  has  been,  and  should  be  adhered  to, 
that  however  small  our  naval  force  in  peace,  every  vessel  of  it  shall  com- 
bing in  itself  the  highest  known  qualities  of  a  ship  of  war  in  armament, 
speed,  and  personnel.  Then,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  it  will  not  be  diffi 
cult  to  multiply  these  types  to  any  extent. 

As  ordnance  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  this  question,  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  bestow  the  means  which  are  now  necessary  to  determine 
what  it  shall  be  when  iron-clads  become  the  objects  of  Are. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  DAHLGRBN, 
Bear-Admiral  and  Chief  of  Buretm. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Na/vyj  Washington,  2>.  0. 
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BUEEAU  OP  EQUIPMENT  AND  EECEUITING. 

Bureau  op  Equipment  and  Recruiting, 

Navy  Department^  Washington^  October  13, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  28th  of  July  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  Becruiting,  with  estimates  of  the  amount  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1870. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force  no  contracts  for  supplies 
have  been  made,  except  for  the  delivery  of  10,000  tons  steamer  coal  at 
Philadelphia,  at  $3  33  x>er  ton,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  supplies  of 
material  and  stores  on  hand  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  service,  under  the  cognizance  of  this  bureau  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  tons  of  hemp  have  been  purchased,  at  a 
cost  of  $234,215  61,  of  which  360  tons  have  been  manufactured  into 
cordage. 

The  board  appointed  to  test  and  report  on  the  comparative  tensile 
strength  of  wire  and  hemp  rope  has  completed  its  labors  and  arrived  at 
a  naost  satisfactory  result,  showing  by  their  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions that  wire  rope  of  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  hemp  fully  equals 
the  latter  in  strength.  Ilie  bureau  would,  therefore,  in  consideration 
of  its  many  advantages,  recommend  the  use  of  wire  rope  for  steamers, 
and  also  the  purchase  and  putting  up  of  the  accessary  machines  for  its 
manufacture  and  test. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  naval  service  on  the  1st  of  June  last  was 
10,648  5  but  in  order  to  comply  with  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
17,  fixing  the  personnel  to  be  employed  in  the  navy,  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  reduce  this  force,  and  by  the  recall  of  vessels  on  foreign 
stations  and  the  discharge  of  recruits  at  home,  the  number  was  on  the 
1st  of  September  brought  within  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  coal  station  at  Cai)e  Ha^iiien,  Hayti,  has  been  resumed,  owing  to 
the  necessity  that  has  arisen  for  coal  at  that  point,  and  the  cause  for 
discontinuing  it  (the  high  duties  and  exorbitant  charges  for  handling 
it)  having  been  removed. 

The  bureau  would  again  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  by  legislation  a  more  effective  punishment  for  the 
Clime  of  desertion  from  the  navy.  The  law  for  tie  army  requires  a 
deserter  to  serve  the  government  the  full  term  for  which  he  is  enlisted, 
and  it  also  provides  that  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  be 
enlisted  witliout  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians }  both  of  which 
enactments  are  recommended  for  the  navy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  SMITH,  Chitf  of  Bureau. 

HoiL  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington,  2>.  C. 


BUBEAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

BuKEAU  OF  Navigation, 
Ifavy  Department^  Washingtonj  October^  1868 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  bureau,  together  with  estimates  for  its  support,  and 
for  the  expenditures  that  will  probably  be  required  in  that  division 
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of  the  naval  service  committed  to  its  immediate  charge,  for  the 
llscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  Included  in  this  rei>ort,  and  trans- 
mitted herewith,  are  the  reports  and  estimates  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  Kaval Observatory  and  KauticaL  Almanac, together  with  the  estamates 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  to  which  I  respectfidly 
invite  your  attention. 

GENEBAL  NAViaATION  DUTIES. 

The  ordinary  routine  duties  of  providing,  distributing,  and  keeping 
the  supplies  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bureau,  have  been 
satisfactorily  performed  at  the  several  naval  stations  during  the  past 
year. 

Since  the  date  of  the  preceding  report,  additional  sales  of  articles 
found  unfit  for  further  issue,  after  careM  surveys,  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  United  States  treasuiy. 

With  respect  to  the  care  and  issue  of  nautical  instruments,  nautical 
books,  and  charts,  no  change  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report.  Particular  attention  continues  tp  be  given  by  the  bureau  to  the 
subject  of  navy  chronometers  and  compasses.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
diMise  information  among  naval  officers,  embodying  the  results  of  special 
inquiries  and  official  experience  concerning  this  subject  in  belli  the 
British  and  French  naval  services.  Means  have  been  provided  for  sys- 
tematic examinations  and  tests  of  all  compasses  before  being  issued  to 
our  ships  of  war. 

In  view  of  the  considerably  increased  cost  of  sperm  oil  at  the  present 
time,  the  use  of  lard  oil  has  been  introduced  into  the  navy  during  the 
past  year  with,  in  general,  good  results^  on  the  score  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  Care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  a  system  of  inspection 
which  shall  include  reliable  and  easily  applied  tests,  in  the  purchase  of 
this  article,  relative  to  its  suitableness  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

Some  trials  have  been  made  of  a  specially-made  sperm  candle  for  use 
in  the  side  and  head  lanterns  (running  lights)  on  board  ship.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  been  had  for  pronouncing  definitely  on  the  results  of  these 
trials,  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  a  prolonged  experience  at 
sea. 

Additional  supplies  of  American-made  bunting  have  been  received 
during  the  past  year,  the  manufacture  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
now  be  considered  as  permanentiy  established  in  the  United  States. 

HYDEOaRAPHY. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  preceding  report  to  the  great  importance  of 
increasing  our  stock  of  hydrographic  information  concerning  tiie  wateis 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  rapidly  increasing  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  those  waters  would 
seem  to  specially  urge,  that  measures  should  be  speedily  inaugurated 
for  carrying  on  a  systematic  series  of  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  North 
Pacific  ocean  between  the  American  and  Asiatic  coasts,  from  Behring 
straits  to  the  Sandwich  islands. 

Something  ha^s  been  done  and  may  still  be  done  to  this  end  by  special 
effort  of  vessels  on  the  North  Pacific  station ;  but  much  more  than  this 
requires  to  be  done,  if  we  would  be  just,  alike  to  our  national  interests 
and  to  our  national  duties  in  this  matter. 

The  extensive  hydrological  changes  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  terrible  catastrophes  by  earth- 
quakes in  that  region,  would  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  our  navy 
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doing  its  part  at  least  in  the  re-survey  of  those  waters  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, and  making  its  results  available  for  the  benelQLt  not  only  of  our 
own  commerce,  but  that  of  all  nations,  inoluding  especially  that  of  the 
stricken  peoples  most  nearly  interestecL 

HYDBOGBAPHIO  OFFICE. 

The  hydrographic  office  has  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned 
to  it. 

The  following  list  of  charts  indicates  the  work  done  and  in  hand,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  that  division  of  its  duties : 

Kew  publioatione. 

'Sorih  Pacific  islands :  Midway  islands.  Ocean  island,  and  Pearl  and 
Hermes  reef,  from  surveys  of  Captain  W.  Beynolds,  United  States 
steamer  Lackawanna,  1868. 

^orth  Pacific  islands:  Welles 'Harbor  and  Beward  roads,  by  Captain 
W.  Beynolds,  United  States  steamer  Lackawanna,  1867. 

Harbor  of  Honolulu,  Sandwich  islands,  by  Captain  W.  Beynolds, 
United  States  steamer  Lackawanna,  1867. 

EOrado,  or  Spex  strait,  Japan,  by  Commander  S.  P.  Carter,  United 
States  steamer  Monocacy,  1868. 

Aleutian  archipelago,  sheet  Ko.  2,  by  Lieutenant  John  Bodgers,  United 
States  surveying  exf^dition,  1855. 

Tsuruga  luu*lK)r,  Japan,  by  Commodore  J.  B.  Goldsborough,  United 
States  steamer  Shenandoah,  1867. 

Sandwich  islands,  with  reefs  and  islands  to  northward  and  westward. 
•  ••••• 

'Sew  editions  of  several  nautical  books  have  been  published  during 
the  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale  at  cost,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Congress  approved  June  21, 1866,  of  the  charts  and  other 
nautical  publications  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  by  responsible  agents, 
at  points  convenient  of  access  by  navi^tors.  Copies  of  such  of  the 
publications  as  were  desired  have  been  romished  to  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  the  country. 

NAVAL  APPBENTICES. 

The  naval  apprentice  vessel  Sabine  was  laid  up  May  2, 1868,  and  the 
apprentices  transferred  to  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Saratoga ;  but  the  reduction  by  Congress  of  the  number  of  enlisted  x>er- 
sons  in  the  navy  made  it  nece^ssary  to  discontinue  enlistments,  and  to 
discharge  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices  to  bring  them  within  the 
capacity  of  a  single  vessel.  The  Portsmouth  having  been  put  out  of 
commission,  the  Saratoga  is  the  only  naval  apprentice  vessel  now  in  ser- 
vice. ^ 

Sailing  vessels  of  the  class  employed  in  the  naval  apprentice  service 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the  junior  officers  of  the 
navy  in  the  important  duties  of  seamen,  independently  of  the  benefits 
derived  primanly  from  the  successful  working  of  the  naval  apprentice 
system. 

During  the  late  war,  the  use  of  steam,  with  few  exceptions,  deprived 
the  young  officers  of  the  navy  of  opportunities  to  gain  that  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  management  and  care  of  vessels  at  sea,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  thorough  seaman  who  is  intrusted  with  command 
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on  the  deck.  The  improveinent  of  the  enlisted  seamen  class  by  the 
introduction  of  thoroughly  drilled  and  properly  educated  apprentices  on 
board  of  the  vessels  of  the  navy  in  commission,  and  the  benefits  arising 
iTom  the  employmei^t  of  the  junior  officers  on  board  of  sailing  vessds 
who  have  not  had  much  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  in  ttie  prac- 
tical manoeuvres  of  other  than  steam  vessels,  are  two  considerations  whidi 
would  seem  to  be  of  such  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
navy  as  to  commend  the  apprentice  system,  revived  about  the  close 
of  tliewar,  and  so  successfully  continued  during  the  last  four  years,  to 
Congress  and  the  nation.  Naval  apprentices,  18  or  more  years  old,  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  much  more  usefiil  on  board  of  cruising  vessels  than  lands- 
men enlisted  at  the  rendezvous,  and  many  of  them  would  be  able,  phys- 
ically and  professionally,  to  perform  well  all  the  duties  of  ordinary  sea- 
n>en,  with  the  great  difference  in  tlieir  favor  over  that  class  of  eidisted 
men,  of  having  been  disciplined  and  drilled  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
in  accordance  with  men-of-war  rules. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  state  of  the  apprentice  system 
on  the  30th  of  September,  ultimo : 

January  1, 1868. — ^Number  on  board  apprentice  ships 392 

Number  on  board  cruising  vessels 294 

686 

Number  enlisted  since  January  1, 1868 97 

Total 783 

Transferred  to  Naval  Academy 7 

Deserted  since  January  1, 1868 73 

Discharged  since  January  1, 1868 235 

315 

September  30, 1868. — ^Number  on  board  apprentice  ships 197 

Number  on  board  cruising  vessels 271 

Total  number  in  service 468 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS, 

Chitf  of  Bureanu 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


United  States  Naval  ObsebvItgey, 

Washington^  October  10, 1868. 

Gommodobe:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  bureau  the  following 
report  of  the  work  of  this  observatory  during  the  past  year,  toge^er  with 
the  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  establishment  for  the  nscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1870. 

ASTBONOMICAL  WOBK. 

TJie  Equatorial. — ^This  instrument  remained  in  charge  of  Hr.  James 
Ferguson,  assistant  astronomer,  aided  by  Professor  John  B.  Eastman, 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  September,  1867.  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  took  charge  of  tiie  instrument  in  October,  1867,  and  wa«  assisted 
by  Professor  William  Harkness.  In  January^  1868,  Professors  Newcomb 
and  Harkness  were  transferred  to  the  Transit  Circle,  and  Professor  A. 
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Hall  was  assigned  to  the  Bquatorial,  and  has  remamed  in  charge  until 
the  present  time. 

The  work  of  this  instroment  has  been  the  same  as  in  provions  years^ 
and  consists  in  the  observation  of  asteroids,  comets,  and  occultations. 
Measurements  of  double  stars  were  made  by  Professors  Newcomb  and 
Harkness.  Observations  of  stars  in  the  group  Prsesepe  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  these  observations  can  be  completed  during  the 
present  year. 

The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  instrument  prevents  it  from  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  many  telescopes  of  other  observatories  in  the 
observation  of  faint  objects;  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  astronomical 
observations  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied;  and  for  t^ese 
purposes  it  seems  necessary  that  an  efficient  driving  clock  should  be 
attached  to  the  instrument. 

At  the  present  time  the  deficiency  of  the  observatory  which  would  be 
noticed  with  most  surprise  is  the  absence  of  a  telescope  at  all  comparable 
with  many  owned  by  colleges,  observatories  and  private  individuals 
throughout  the  country.  TMs  will  seem  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
most  successful  living  constructor  of  telescopes  is  an  American — ^Alvan 
Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Clark  has  constructed  not  only 
nearly  all  the  best  instruments  lately  erected  in  America,  but  some  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  desir- 
ous of  receiving  an  order  for  the  largest  refractor  in  the  world;  but  the 
great  cost — $40,000  in  gold — ^has  hitherto  deterred  individuals  from 
giving  the  order.  But  it  seems  eminently  desirable  and  proper  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Statues  should  employ  at  its  observatory  such 
an  instrument  of  the  highest  power.  Considering  that  any  smaller  instru- 
ment than  that  proposed  would  soon  be  superseded,  that  several  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  country  are  endeavoring  to  procure  one  of  this 
high  character,  and  considering  that  not  more  than  one  such  can  prob- 
ably ever  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clark,  it  will  be  seen  that  delay  endangers 
our  being  able  ever  to  command  it.  As  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment will  occupy  some  four  years,  it  is  not  necessary  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  should  be  appropriated  in  any  one  year. 

The  Transit  Circle, — ^A  change  of  observers  was  made  with  this  instru- 
ment in  October,  1867,  Professor  Newcomb  being  assigned  to  the  Equa- 
torial instrument.  In  January  Professor  Newcomb  returned  to  the 
Transit  Circle,  assisted  by  Professors  Harkness  and  Eastman,  and  the  aids, 
Mr.  C.  Thirion  and  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe.  Mr.  Abbe  resigned  on  the  1st 
of  June,  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  the  same  month  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Prisby. 

Work  of  the  instrument — ^The  plaster  setting  of  the  microscope  holders, 
which  had  always  been  unsatisfactory,  grew  so  unsteady  that  it  had  to 
be  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  hydraulic  cement  in  February  and 
March  last.  There  was  an  unusual  prevalence  of  cloudy  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  These  causes  operated  unfavorably  upon  the 
work  of  this  instniment,  the  number  of  observations  having  fallen  off, 
and  their  regularity  still  more  so.  > 

The  determination  of  the  positions  of  stars  for  the  Coast  Survey  has 
been  completed  during  the  present  year,  and  the  results  transmitted  to 
the  superintendent  of  that  work. 

At  the  special  request  of  M.  E.  Langier,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  all  the  results  of  our  observations  of  moon  culminations, 
from  June  5, 18G7,  to  April  30, 1868,  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Sureau  dee  LonffitudeSj  for  use  in  determining  the  longitudes  of  x)Ositions 
iu  South  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government. 
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The  obeervatory  has  reoenti j  been  engaged  in  detennming  tito  diiEv- 
ence  of  longitude  between  Havana  and  Washington,  throng  the  Into- 
uati<Hial  Ocean  telegiaph  and  the  Western  Uidon  tdegraph  lines,  tiie 
use  of  which  has  be^  freely  offered'  to  ns  for  this  purpose.  This  deter- 
mination is  undertaken  ux>on  an  invitation  from  lieutenant  Pujascm,  at 
Havana,  by  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Hydro^phic  Bmeaa 
at  Madrid.  Professor  Harkness  has  charge  of  the  operations  here  in  tbu 
connection. 

The  observations  of  the  small  planets  have  been  communicated  to 
astronomers,  as  usual,  through  the  pages  of  the  Astronomische  Kadi- 
ricbten  at  Altona. 

The  work  of  copying  the  observations  for  the  press  has  been  done  by 
Captain  WMdng  and  Professor  Beecher.  The  other  work  menticmed  in 
preceding  reports  has  been  continued. 

llie  special  estimate  embraces  an  item  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
frame  building  for  the  reception  of  the  new  Transit  Oirde.  Our  last 
three  years'  experience  shows  the  remounting  of  the  circle  in  a  proper 
observing  room  to  be  necessary  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  present  observing  room  is  the  worst  x>ossible  for  an  astronomicai 
instrument,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  its  brick  walls.  The  sources 
of  inconvenience  are— 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  that  equality  of  the  internal  and  eztonal 
temperature  whidi  is  indispensable  to  good  observations. 
*  2.  In  the  daytime,  even  the  two  ends  of  the  instrument  may  show  50 
or  lO^  difference  of  temperature,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  (tf  tiie  copper 
roof  and  the  comparative  coolness  of  tiie  walls. 

3.  In  the  winter  and  spring  a  sudden  rise  of  temx>eratnre  after  a  cold 
snap  causes  a  heavy  deposit  of  dew  over  the  entire  room  and  instru- 
ment, to  the  great  danger  of  the  latter  through  rusting  of  the  steel. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  great  superiority  of  wooden  walls  has 
been  almost  universally  recognized  by  astronomers  for  twenty  years. 
Notably,  the  elder  Struve,  40  years  ago,  at  Dorpat^  suflfered  tbe  same 
inconveniences  to  so  serious  an  extent,  that  in  building  the  Pulkowa 
observatory  he  made  the  observing  rooms  entirely  of  wood  as  a  work  of 
necessity. 

The  masonry  on  which  the  instrument  is  supported  is  altogether  insnf- 
flcient  in  size  and  strength.    Hence—* 

1.  The  azimuthal  error  is  more  unsteady  than  in  many  small  transits 
in  second-class  observatories. 

2.  The  mortar  of  the  masonry  is  gradually  disintegrating. 

3.  The  tops  of  the  marble  piers  are  gradually  spreading  apart,  so  that 
the  microscopes  on  one  pier  have  to  be  pushed  in  every  few  weeks  in 
order  to  see  the  circle  divisions. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable  frame  building  as  a  continuation  of 
the  west  wing,  and  to  mount  tlie  instrument  in  it  on  a  mass  of  masonry 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  total  estimated  cost  is  five  thousand 
dollars,  ($5,000.) 

The  Transit  Instrument  and  the  Mural  Cirde. — Professor  Yamall  has 
charge  of  these  instrements.  He  and  one  of  the  aids,  Mr.  Doolittle,  his 
assistant,  have  through  the  year  observed  on  alternate  nights,  with  the 
Mural  Circle,  stars  whose  declination  was  wanted  to  complete  their  co-or- 
dinates in  the  general  catalogue.  They  have  togeth^  made  more  than 
the  usual  yearly  number  of  observations,  although  the  average  number 
of  good  nights  was  less  than  for  some  years  past.  In  addition  to  his 
work  with  the  Mural  Circle,  Professor  Yamall  has  made  more  than  two 
thousand  observations  with  the  Transi  t  Instrument,  and  since  the  first  of 
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April  has  been  on  duty  every  feyoiable  night,  with  scarcely  an  excep> 
tion :  still  it  will  require  another  year  to  complete  the  catalogae.  Mr. 
DooUttle  is  entrasted  with  the  reduction  of  the  mural  work.  Professor 
YamaU  has  done  much  work  connected  with  the  catalogue,  and  has 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  to  reducing  his  transit  obsenrations.  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  catalogue,  and  copying  and  prepsuring  such  observa- 
tions as  will  be  published  for  the  current  year  in  the  volume  of  that  year. 
Increased  d^atch  has  been  secured  at  tilie  government  printing  offtee 
in  the  issue  of  the  annual  volume  for  1866,  and  also,  thus  &r,  with  the 
volume  for  1866,  the  printing  of  which  has  so  advanced  as  to  Justify  me 
in  expecting  its  completion  by  the  dose  of  the  year. 

HETEOItOLOGIOAL  OBSEBVATIOK8. 

This  work  has  been  continued  under  the  immediate  sui)ervision  of 
Professor  Eastman,  in  addition  to  his  astnmomioal  duties. 

The  instruments  employed  are  a  mercurial  barometer,  dry,  wet  bulb, 
and  solar  thermometera,  rain-gauge  and  wind  vane.  Beodes  the  instru- 
ments a  mercurial  barometer,  by  Green  of  New  York,  has  been  used  as 
a  9tandardj  and  two  self-registering  thermometers,  indicating  maximum 
and  minimnm  temperature,  have  been  in  constant  use. 

The  observations  have^  as  usual,  been  made  by  the  watchmen,  Messrs. 
Hays,  Horigan,  and  GahiU,  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  in  charge. 
All  the  copying  and  computing  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations has  devolved  upon  Professor  Eastman  j  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  work  of  this  department,  he  has  determmed  the  errors  of  all  self- 
registering  thermometers  issued  with  chronometers  for  sea  service. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  duties  in  the  astronomical  department,  the 
meteorological  computations  for  1867  have  not  been  completed. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  observatory  for  prosecuting  valuable 
researches  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  meteorology  are  &r 
less  than  those  conti*olled  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  purchase  of  the  instruments  asked  for  in  my  last  report 
is  again  earnestly  urged,  an  item  to  cover  their  cost  being  introduced 
into  the  special  estimate. 

OHBONOMETEBd. 

In  the  chronometer  room  there  are,  at  this  date,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  (157)  chronometers  running;  seventy-one  (71)  of  which,  under  trial, 
have  been  examined,  repaired,  and  cleaned  during  the  year.  Two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  are  ready  for  service.  Twenty-two  ^22)  chronome- 
ters have  been  issued,  by  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  since  Jan- 
uary lastj  and  eight  (o)  withdrawn  from  service,  on  account  of  age  and 
irregulanty  of  x>erformance.  Careful  selections  are  always  made  fix)m 
the  instroments  on  hand,  with  reference  to  the  station  for  which  the 
vessel  is  detailed. 

The  chronometer  room  is  in  charge  of  Commander  A.  W.  Johnson, 
assisted  by  lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Sands,  very  recentiy  ordered 
to  tiie  observatory.  A  compilation  of  the  history  of  each  chronometer, 
from  the  date  of  its  manufactiure  and  purchase,  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officer  in  charge;  books  in  proper  form  have  been  provided; 
the  work  has  been  commenced,  and  results  may  be  expected  as  assistance 
shall  extend  its  progress  by  the  detail  of  officers  for  such  work. 

The  error  of  the  meantime  standard  clock  is  obtained  by  observations 
with  the  Transit  Circle,  every  fifth  day,  weather  permitting ;  and  the  time, 
at  noon,  at  7  a.  m.,  and  at  6  p.  m.,  is  transmitted  daily  by  telegraph  to 
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stations  in  this  city:  and  at  noon,  by  the  different  lines  of  wires,  to  the 
northward,  eastward,  and  westward,  and  as  far  southward  as  Texas. 

Tlie  instniment  maker,  Mr.  William  F.  Gardner,  under  the  direction  of 
the  professors  observing,  is  charged  with  keeping  in  working  order  the 
astronomical  inslanments,  batteries,  &c.  Since  the  last  report,  he  has 
completed  and  put  in  successful  operation  the  arrangement  of  tele- 
f  graphic  connections  for  controlling  a  clock  at  the  I^avy  Department,  caus- 
I  ing  it  to  beat  in  unison  with  a  standard  timekeeper  at  the  observatoiy. 
In  the  special  estimates  for  proposed  improvements,  I  have  asked  for 
an  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  mean  time  clock,  and  a  thermo- 
chronometer  for  use  in  the  chronometer  room.  The  latter  instroment  is 
compensated  to  run  on  mean  time  imder  a  given  temperature,  and  to 
show  witib  accuracy,  by  its  gain  or  loss  in  any  given  time,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  its  locality.  I  rex>eat  what  was  said  of  this  instrument  in 
my  last  report,  that  it  furnishes  the  best  means  of  determining  tlie  daily 
rates  of  chronometers  in  the  order  of  temperature.  Such  an  instroment, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Boyal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich. 

UBBABY. 

The  exchanges  and  correspondence  of  the  library,  and  the  distribntion 
of  the  publications  of  the  observatory  are  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  B. 
Nourse. 

Additions. — Through  its  exchanges  with  other  institutions  and  mih 
individuals'  eminent  for  scientific  research,  the  library  has  received  the 
addition  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  separate  treatises,  chiefly  on  astro- 
nomical, magnetic,  or  meteorological  subjects.  The  large  msyority  of 
these  have  been  from  Germany.  France,  and  Belgium.  Nearly  thirty 
volumes  of  scientific  periodicals  have  also  been  received  with  regularity. 
A  few  of  these,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  first-class  works,  have  been 
purchased. 

It  is  expected  that  the  list  of  valued  exchanges,  made  chiefly  througli 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  steadily  increase  as  the  calls  upon  ti^e 
observatory  for  its  publications  increase.  The  appropriation,  however, 
of  a  limited  amount  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  works  not  to  be  thus 
received  by  exchange  is  always  necessary  for  the  proper  equipment  of 
the  observatory. 

Distribution  of  the  ptiblications  of  the  observatory, — ^The  distribution  of 
the  volume  of  the  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations  for  the 
year  1864  has  been  continued,  in  answer  to  ca&s  made  for  this  and  for 
previous  volumes  by  those  who  wished  to  complete  tiieir  sets,  and  in  the 
supply  of  new  institutions  added  to  the  distributi(Hi  list. 

The  distribution  of  the  volume  for  1865  was  begun  immediately  on  its 
issue  from  the  government  press  in  April  last,  the  volumes  for  foreign 
address  being  forwarded  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  resident  foreign 
legations,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  report  and  discussion  of  the  meteoric  shower  of  November,  1867, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  cyclone  of  October  29  and  dOj 
1867,  have  also  been  freely  distributed  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same 
remark  is  true  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  appendixes  to  the  annual 
volumes : 

On  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatoiy. 

Investigation  of  the  distance  of  the  sun. 

Discussion  of  meteorological  phenomena,  observed  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  from  June  30, 1842,  to  January  1, 1867. 

Description  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
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Description  of  the  Transit  Circle  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observ- 
atory. 

For  each  of  T?hich,  and  also  for  the  report  on  inter-oceanic  canals,  &c., 
by  the  late  superintendeiit,  Admiral  Davis,  the  observatory  receives 
continued  calls. 

I  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  pay  of  the 
civilians  engaged  in  astronomical  and  other  duties  at  the  observatory 
be  increased.  Their  duties  are  not  those  of  clerks  or  computers  only,  but 
such  as  require,  indispensably,  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  general 
science. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  SANDS, 
Commodore  United  States  Navy^  Superintendent. 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins, 

Commodore  United  States  Navy. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  NavtgatUmj  Na/vy  Department. 


Special  reeommeudatumsfor  thepmrekau  of  nuUorologieal  instruments  and  the  building  of  a 
kriek  tower  for  mounting  them,  for  the  purchase  of  other  insiruments,  and  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  frame  building  for  the  Transit  Circle,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report. 

For  1  barometer,  (self-re^sterinff) |300 

For  1  thermometer,  (self-re^stermg) 300 

For  ]  anemometer,  (Robinson's) ^ 

Fori  wind  vane , 75 

For  1  registering  apparatus  for  anemometer 75 

For  erection  of  Brick  tower 1,970 

12,770 

For  1  mean-time  clock ,....  400 

For  1  thermo-chronometer 500 

For  1  driYing  clock  for  Equatorial 200 

1,100 

For  the  erection  of  firame  building  and  mounting  Transit  Circle 5,000 

8,870 

Bespectfhllj  subxuitted : 

B.  F.  SANDS, 
CcrnmodorSj  Superintendent. 


Nautical  Almanac  Office, 

WashU:gtony  D.  C,  October  8, 1866. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  yonr  order  of  Jnly  31, 1  have  the  honor  to 
snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  this  office  during  the  past 
year,  together  with  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  office,  the  chief  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  remain  substannally  the 
same  from  year  to  year. 

The  large  Ephemeris  for  the  year  1869,  which  was  in  press  at  the  time 
of  my  last  report,  was  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  December,  1867. 

The  small  Almanac  for  1870,  prepared  for  the  use  of  navigators,  was 
completed  and  ready  for  distribution  in  March  last,  and  the  complete 
Ephemeris  for  the  same  year  in  August. 

The  Ephemeris  for  1871  is  nearly  all  prepared  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  with  a  good  prospect  of  having  the  small  Almanac  ready  before 
next  December,  and  the  large  Almanac  out  before  March. 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ephe- 
mens  for  1872,  with  the  expectation  of  having  the  computations  com- 
pleted within  the  present  fiscal  year.  But  the  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation has  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  some  portions  of  tiie 
work.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  push  forward  the  publication  of  our 
annual  volumes,  so  that  they  may  be  issued,  as  the  Briti^  Naatical 
Almanac,  three  years  in  advance :  and  any  diminution  of  the  means  of 
BCC6m'p^Qhmg  it  is  to  be  regrettecL 

The  tables  for  facilitating  the  reduction  of  the  places  for  the  fixed 
stars,  stated  in  my  last  report  as  completed,  are  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  will  be  out  in  January. 

This  office  contributes  the  ephemeris  of  eight  of  the  small  planets 
which  have  been  discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
As  105  of  these  bodies  are  now  known,  it  is  greatly  desired  that  Ameri' 
can  astronomers  should  provide  the  ephemeris  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
them. 

The  work  of  revising  the  elements  of  the  orbits  and  the  tables  of  the 
four  largest  planets,  proposed  and  commenced  by  Professor  Peirce.  has 
been  resumed  with  good  progress,  considering  that  only  a  part  oi  the 
time  of  two  assistants  can  be  afforded  to  it,  but  unsatisfactory  in  view 
of  the  wants  of  astronomers. 

The  work  of  revising  the  tables  of  the  moon,  which  is  greatly  needed 
for  the  improvement  of  those  portions  of  the  Ephemeris  which  are  used 
by  navigators,  as  well  as  by  astronomers,  must  still  be  postponed  until  a 
larger  appropriation  is  granted  than  I  have  yet  ventured  to  ask  for. 

Scarcely  more  than  4,000  copies  of  the  Almanacs  have  been  sold  daring 
the  year.  GChe  continued  depression  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
diminishes  the  demand  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  estimates  submitted  for  the  Nautical  Almanac  office 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  beg  leave  to  urge  that  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $3,000  be  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  lest  some  of  the  time  already  gained  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Almanac  should  be  lost 

I  would  also  ask  that  (5,000  be  appropriated  to  provide  for  observa- 
tions of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  August,  1869.  The 
central  line  of  this  eclipse  passes  from  Gape  Hatteras  across  Forth  Car- 
olina, Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illiuois,  Iowa,  and  several  of  the  Territories, 
including  Alaska.  Such  a  phenomenon,  so  completely  within  our  own 
territory,  has  not  occurred  since  1834,  and  will  be  of  great  importance 
not  only  in  its  Qstronomical  aspect,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  will  afford 
of  studying  the  peculiar  luminous  appearances  observed  in  solar  eclipses, 
and  the  character  of  solar  light,  with  advantages  afforded  by  recent 
improvements  in  photography  and  the  spectroscope  never  before  eiyoyed. 
English,  French,  and  German  astronomers  and  physicists  were  sent  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Arabia  to  observe  the  similar  eclipse  of  the  present 
year;  and  those  of  this  country  will  be  ready  to  devote  their  time  and 
labor  to  that  of  1869.  But  they  need  aid  in  providing  for  tiie  expenses 
of  transportation  and  instruments,  which  few  of  them  are  able  to  afford. 
An  appropriation  under  this  office  could  be  very  properly  and  judiciously 
applied  to  that  purpose. 

I  am,  very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  O.  COFFm, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  U.  SL  K^ 
SuperifU^ulent  of  NmHoal  Almame. 

Oommodore  Thobnton  A.  Jenkins,  XJ.  8.  K, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ifavigatkm. 
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BUEBAX7  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EEPAIE. 

BUBBAU  OF  CONSTBUCTION  AND  BePAIB, 

Na/cy  Department^  October  21, 1868. 

Sm :  In  compliance  Tvith  yonr  instractions  of  the  2Sih  July,  I  respect- 
fiiHy  state  tha^  for  tbe  purposes  oi  this  bnreaa,  the  sum  of  $3,871,070 
wiU  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870;  a-sshowninthe 
accompanying  papers,  marked  A,  B,  and  C.  [ 

The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  this  bureau,  as  given  in  the  tabulsir 
statement  marked  A,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  therein  referred  to. 

The  estimate  of  pay  of  civil  officers,  inspectors  of  timber,  clerks,  and 
draughtsmen,  in  tabular  statement  B,  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
practicable  limit,  and  the  services  of  these  persons  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  the  navy  yards  are  closed ;  for,  if  materials  are  received  and 
expended,  and  labor  performed,  proper  accounts  must  be  kept.  Compe- 
tent persons  can  be  obtained  for  less  at  an  annual  salary  than  at  a  daily 
pay. 

The  estimate  marked  C,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  in  commis- 
sion, for  the  preservation  of  vessels  in  ordinary  and  on  the  stocks,  and 
for  material  and  labor  in  navy  yards,  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  sum 
with  which  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  law  can  be  kept  afloat ; 
and  should  any  serious  accidents  occur,  and  extraordinary  repairs  becoiqe 
necessary,  this  sum  will  not  be  sufficient.  By  reason  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  directed  by  law,  the  cost  of  work  in  navy  yards  will 
be  increased  from  what  it  has  been  heretofore. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  appropriations  for  the  past 
year,  the  work  on  all  new  vessels  has  been  susp^mded,  excex>t  on  the  four 
smaU  vessels  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  rep<Mi}  from  this  bureau. 
Three  of  these  vessels  are  now  launched. 

The  repairing  of  vessels  has  beeen  strictly  limited  to  the  few  necessary 
to  maintain  the  squadrons  abroad,  as  the  returning  vessels  are  laid  up 
without  repaii^.  It  would  be  ultimate  economy  to  place  these  vessels  in 
efficient  condition  as  they  return  from  long  cruises,  for  the  defects  in- 
crease very  rapidly  as  their  repair  is  postponed. 

The  enormous  loss  arising  from  building  ships  with  unseasoned  timber 
has  been  adverted  to  repeatedly  in  the  reports  of  this  bureau,  and  in 
order  that  a  seasoned  supply  may  be  gradually  accumulated,  a  special 
appropriation  of  about  $500,000,  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  would 
be  necessary.  No  private  party,  building  ships  for  their  own  use,  as  the 
government  does,  could  afford  to  build  them  of  green  timber.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  anticipate  these  wants,  but 
the  materials  then  provided  have  been  used  long  since,  and,  though  often 
recommended,  no  special  appropriation  for  replacing  them  has  been 
made,  and  the  annual  appropriations  have  sufficed  only  for  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year. 

The  necessity  for  proper  tools  and  workshops  in  the  present  navy 
yards  still  continues,  and  the  requisite  improvements  to  place  them  in 
anything  near  a  condition  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  standing  as  a 
naval  power  of  the  first  class  will  demand,  for  the  purposes  of  thii^ 
bureau,  not  less  than  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  the  expenditure  of 
which  coidd  be  judiciously  extended  througn  three  or  four  years. 

To  maintain  our  position  as  a  naval  power,  the  number  of  our  ships, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  should  be  increased.  The  best  vessels  we 
have,  as  regards  material  of  construction,  were  built  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  and,  though  built  from  better  material  than  we  now  have,  are 
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fast  perishing ;  aad  those  built  since  will  depreciate  mnch  more  rapidly. 
In  three  or  four  years  they  will  scarcely  be  worth  repairing,  and  the  cost 
of  repairs,  if  they  be  made,  will  be  much  beyond  the  real  value  of  the 
vessels.  If  arrangements  are  not  early  made  to  replace  them,  emergen- 
cies may  arise  in  which  the  time  necessary  to  put  them  in  order  may  be 
far  more  valuable  and  important  than  any  expenditure  of  money. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  and  in  times  of  peace,  wooden  vessels  will  be 
necessary ;  indeed,  as  long  as  other  naval  powers  have  them,  but  they 
must  ultimately  be  superseded  for  purposes  of  war  by  heavily  armored 
vessels  built  of  iron,  for  if  built  of  wood  they  will  be  found  fisur  more 
costly  in  the  end,  and  unfit  for  use  when  their  services  are  most  needed. 

As  an  unarmea  wooden  vessel  cannot  engage  ^n  armed  one,  they  most 
be  enabled  to  insure  their  safety  by  si)eed,  and  great  sacrifices  must  be 
made  in  other  respects  to  insure  this  quality  in  tibie  highest  practicable 
degree. 

The  wooden  vessels  now  on  the  stocks  should  be  launched  gradoaDy^ 
and  others  should  be  built  to  take  tiieir  places,  remaining  on  the  stocks 
to  season  not  less  than  three  years,  though  built  of  the  best  material  that 
can  now  be  obtained.  The  completion  of  the  three  large  class  sloops 
afloat,  and  of  the  six  vessels  of  the  same  class  now  on  the  stocks,  ynH 
cost,  as  far  as  appertains  to  this  bureau,  about  $2,250,000. 

Tnefour  wooden  armored  turret  vessels  yet  remain  on  the  stocks,  which 
will,  in  some  measure,  retard  the  decay  attendant  on  the  unseasooed 
timber  of  which  they  are  built.  The  iron  armored  vessels  were  all  built 
by  contract,  and  are  rapidly  decaying. 

We  have  no  conveniences  or  appliances  whatever  for  the  construction 
of  the  hulls  of  iron  armored  vessels,  of  which  naviesfor  aggressive  war- 
fare must  hereafter  be  mainly  composed ;  and  the  experience  of  other 
nations  shows  that  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  construction  of 
such  vessels  require  from  three  to  four  years,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  a  naval  power  already  x>ossessed  of  these  formidable  vessels, 
as  many  are,  we  would  be  found  wholly  unprepared,  from  our  vessels 
having  become  useless. 

To  be  properly  constructed,  these  vessels  must  be  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  League  island,  situated  in  £resh  water,  x>ossesses  many  advan- 
tages as  a  location  for  the  necessary  shops  for  the  construction  of  the 
hidls  and  preparation  of  the  iron  plating,  both  of  which  appertain  to 
this  bureau.  Preparations  for  the  repairs  of  this  class  of  ve^ds  should 
be  made  at  other  yards. 

The  shops  in  the  steam  department  in  several  of  the  yards  can,  mth 
some  additions,  manufacture  their  machinery,  but  for  the  use  of  this 
bureau  in  the  construction  of  the  hulls,  everything  has  to  be  provided. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LENTHALL, 

Chitf  of  Biireau. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navyj  Waehinfftanj  D.  0. 


BUEEATJ  OF  STEAM  ENGrsnEEEDSTG. 

Navy  Depahtmekt, 

October  22, 1868. 
Snt:  In  the  following  statement  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
department  the  principal  operations  of  this  bureau  during  the  past  year. 
They  have  been  restricted  to  the  least  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
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tiie  late  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  navy,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
confining  them  within  the  excessively  small  appropriation  made^  the 
effective  value  of  which  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  reduced  amount 
of  labor  obtained  in  the  shops  of  the  navy  yards,  resulting  from  the  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  making  eight  hours  a  day's  work 
in  these  shops,  instead  of  ten  hours  as  formerly.  This  law  virtually  re- 
reduced  the  money  granted  twenty  per  centum,  compared  with  the  grants 
of  previous  years;  so  small,  indeed,  was  the  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bureau,  that  scarely  any  repairs  could  be  made  on  the 
machinery  of  steamers  returned  from  cruises.  All  tiiat  could  be  done  was 
to  protect  it  from  further  deterioration,  and  large  sums  will  be  required 
to  put  it  in  condition  for  sea  service.  The  same  cause  has  deferred  the 
completion  of  new  machinery  already  far  advanced. 

The  usual  yearly  contracts  for  navy  yard  supplies  were  not  made, 
owing  to  the  smaJlness  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  consumption  has 
been  principally  restricted  to  those  remaining  in  store  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year.  By  sending  from  one  no^vj  yard  to  another 
wherever  there  was  excess  and  deficiency,  and  by  the  utmost  frugality 
of  administration,  the  supplies  left  from  the  previous  year,  have  been 
made  sufUcient  for  the  greatly  reduced  amount,  of  work  done. 

Of  the  eight  pairs  of  engines  designed  by  this  bureau,  and  nearly 
sufficiently  finished  for  erection  in  the  vessels  of  the  Algoina  class,  one 
pair  is  being  placed  in  the  Algoma,  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard^  and 
another  pair  in  the  Kenosho,  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard.  The  machmery 
of  these  two  vessels  wiU  be  ready  for  service  early  in  1869.  They  are 
smsdl  screw  sloops  of  war,  intended  to  replace  larger  ones^  because  of  the 
less  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  commission.  Their  eugmes  have  cylin- 
ders of  50  inches  diameter,  with  42  inches  stroke  of  piston.  A  third  pair 
of  these  engines  is  proceeding  very  slowly  to  completion  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy  yard,  for  the  duplicate  vessel  Omaha,  constructed  at  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard,  and  will  be  placed  in  her  in  time  to  enable  her  to  be  used  as 
»  next  successor  to  a  larger  vessel. 

At  the  Portsmoutli,  New  Hampshire,  navy  yard,  the  screw  gunboat 
Nantasket  is  receiving  the  machinery  designed  for  her  by  this  bureau. 
The  engines  are  the  duplicates  of  those  of  the  Eesacaand  Swatara,  vessels 
which  have  long  been  in  service.  The  cylinders  are  36  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  have  a  stroke  of  piston  of  3  feet. 

The  only  vessels  on  whose  machinery  repau*s  have  been  completed  are 
the  screw  gunboats  Kipsic  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  and  tiie  Yantic 
at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  both  being  required  for  immediate  service. 
Bepairs  are  very  slowly  progressing  on  tiie  machinery  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  Saranac,  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  and  on  that  of 
the  screw  sloop  Juniata  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  The  repairs  on 
the  machinery  of  the  screw  frigate  Lancaster,  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard, 
have  been  entirely  suspended,  but  they  are  in  so  advanced  a  condition 
that  two  months  will  complete  them,  and  the  vessel  could  not  receive  her 
other  equipments  in  a  less  time. 

Of  the  screw  machinery  designed  by  this  bureau  for  twen^  sloops, 
and  contracted  for  by  private  establishments  in  1863,  duriiig  the  height 
of  the  war,  to  be  constructed  in  from  ten  to  eighteen  months,  that  for 
soven  vessels  still  remains  uncompleted,  but  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
make  its  delivery  certain  within  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  engines  of 
this  machinery  have  cylinders  of  60  inches  diameter,  with  3-feet  stroke 
of  piston.  The  vessels  fitted  with  them  by  the  contractors  during  the 
present  year,  in  pursuance  of  the  contracts  made  in  1863,  are  the  Mo^olu. 
Pushmataha,  and  Minnetonka.    The  contract  trials  of  the  fidachinery  of 
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these  vessels,  which  were  made  with  the  vessels  secured  to  the  Tvharf, 
proved  satisfactory;  the  great  expense  of  putting  them  in  conmussion 
prevented  any  trials  at  sea. 

Kone  of  the  vessels  of  this  class  have  had  a  sea  trial  with  maxiimim 
steam  x>ower.  Those  in  commission  are  supplied,  from  economical 
motives,  with  only  half  the  necessary  complement  of  firemen  and  c<Mkl- 
heavers  for  such  a  test,  and  have  generally  steamed  with  only  half  the 
boilers  in  use,  and  a  consumption  of  coal  below  the  maximum  even  for 
that  half.  The  Gontoocook  on  one  occasion,  when  all  her  boilers  were  in 
use,  though  burning  coal  below  their  maximum  rate,  made,  under  steam 
alone,  in  smooth  water  and  a  light  breeze,  13  geographical  mjles  per  hoar, 
which  is  precisely  the  speed  she  was  calculated  to  have  for  a  maximmn. 
During  her  late  passage  (October  4, 1868)  from  Hampton  Boads  to  Neir 
York  she  made  with  two  of  her  four  main  boilers,  and  without  the  super- 
heaters, 10  geographical  miles  per  hour  under  steam  alone  and  agauifit 
a  strong  head  wind  and  sea. 

Of  the  five  large  sloops  for  which  the  machinery  was  begun  in  1863, 
there  are  now  completed  the  Madawaska,  Wampanoag.  Ammonnsoc, 
and  Neshaminy,  leaving  the  Pompanoosuc  still  unfinisned.  Of  these 
vessels  the  hulls  of  the  first  two  are  duplicates,  and  of  the  last  three  are 
triplicates.  The  machinery  of  all  was  constructed  by  contract  with 
private  establishments,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Madawaska, 
was  designed  by  this  bureau,  and  consists  for  each  vessel  of  two  engines 
geared  to  make  one  double  stroke  of  the  piston  to  every  2.04  revolntioiiB 
of  the  same  shaft.  The  cylinders  are  100  inches  in  diameter,  and  have 
a  4-foot  stroke  of  piston.  The  engines  of  the  Madawaska  were  designed 
by  Mr.  John  Ericsson,  and  are  of  the  vibrating-lever  type,  according  to 
his  patent.  The  cylinders  are  100  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pistooB 
have  a  stroke  of  4  feet.  They  are  connected  directly  with  the  screw  £diaft 
The  boilers  of  the  Madawaska  were  designed  by  this  bureau,  and  are 
the  exact  duplicates  of  those  of  the  Wampanoag.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Madawaska  and  Wampanoag  have  duplicate  hulls  and  boilers, 
and  differ  only  in  the  engines^  which,  though  of  the  same  sized  cylinders, 
are  geared  iu  the  latter  and  direct  action  in  the  former.  In  the  engines 
of  the  Wampanoag,  the  steam  is  cat  off  at  two-thirds  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  from  the  commencement ;  and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
cut  oil*  at  two-filths  in  the  Madawaska,  that  being  the  point  sJways 
adojited  by  Mr.  Ericsson  iu  his  previous  constructions,  but  before  the 
completion  of  the  work,  he  changed  it  in  three-fifths  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  leaving  only  the  remaining  two-fifths  to  be  performed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam,  thus  adopting  the  standard  of  the  bureau.  l%e 
intention  of  the  navy  department  was  to  make  a  practical  test  of  the 
relative  efllciency  of  the  two  types  of  engines,  the  hulls  and  boilers  bemg 
identical. 

At  t  he  same  time  (1803)  the  department  contracted  for  the  Chattanooga. 
She  was  to  be  completed  in  15  months,  and  both  hull  and  machinery  were 
designed  by  the  contractors,  the  hull  by  Cramp  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  machinery  by  Merrick  &  Sons,  of  the  same  city.  The  Idaho  was 
also  contracted  for  at  abont  the  same  time,  and,  like  the  Chattanooga^ 
the  hull  4ind  machiiieiy  were  to  be  designed  by^the  contractors.  Mr. 
Steers,  of  New  York,  designed  the  hull,  and  Mr.  15.  N.  Dickerson,  of  the 
same  city,  the  machinery.  All  these  vessels  were  constructed  for  faig^ 
speed,  tlie  least  exi)ected  being  15  geogra}>hical  miles  per  hour. 

The  Madawaska,  the  Chattanooga,  and  the  Idaho  were  built  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Wampanoag  class,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  better  results 
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could  be  obtained  by  machinery  designed  by  private  contractors  than  by 
the  bureau. 

Of  these  vessels  ftill  i>ower  steam  trials  have  been  made  at  sea  imder 
steam  alone,  that  is  without  assistance  tcom  sails,  with  the  Idaho,  Mad- 
awaska,  Chattanooga,  and  Wampanoag.  The  conditions  of  the  trials 
were  in  all  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and  the  principal  results  will 
be  found  in  the  following  table,  l^ey  are  very  instructive,  and  furnish 
a  complete  refutation  to  the  many  false  accounts  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  circulated  about  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Madawaska, 
with  Mr.  Ericsson's  engines,  the  41  hours  of  her  sea  trial  were  not  con- 
secutive, but  are  the  aggregate  of  16  hours,  9^  hours,  and  15^  hours. 
The  16  hours  was  the  longest  consecutive  time  the  engines  could  be 
operated,  and  after  that  they  had  to  be  stopped  to  co61  the  journals,  key 
up,  and  generally  re-adjust.  The  24  consecutive  hours  of  the  trials  of 
the  Idaho,  with  Mr.  Di^eraon's  machinery,  and  Chattanooga,  witb 
Merrick  &  Son's  machinery,  were  as  long  a  tune  as  their  engines  would 
endure  under  the  pressure  used.  That  their  speed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Madawaska,  was  so  much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  is  due  to  the 
want  of  durability  in  the  engines,  and  not  to  the  want  of  steam.  The 
boilers  of  all  these  vessels  would  have  supplied  a  very  large  additional 
amount  to  what  was  used.  The  geared  engines  of  the  Wampanoag,  on 
the  contrary,  never  heated  nor  gave  any  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  would 
have  worked  at  a  considerably  grei^^r  power  could  the  coal  have  been 
supplied  as  fast  as  it  could  be  buruei.  The  speed  of  that  vessel  was 
liinited  simply  fix)m  the  want  of  a  suffldfent  number  of  coal  heavers  to 
place  the  coal  on  the  fire-room  floor  as  fast  as  the  furnaces  would  consume 
it  It  was  in  view  of  this  £EkCt  solely  that  in  designing  engines  to  develop 
a  great  power  for  the  large  vessels  of  the  Wampanoag  class  which  were 
to  have  an  unprecedented  speed,  the  bureau  adopted  the  geared  type, 
notwithstanding  its  heavier  weight  and  the  larger  space  occupied  by  it. 
With  this  type  the  greatest  powers  can  be  developed  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  injury  to  the  engines,  and  their  superior  durability  and 
certainty  far  overbalance,  and  particularly  tor  war  steanters,  all  the 
objections  to  their  space  and  weight.  If,  however,  the  greater  economy 
of  fiiel  obtainable  with  them,  and  of  stores,  be  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  within  a  given  space  in  the  vessel  allotted  to  machinery  and 
coal  for  the  pn>pulsion  of  the  vessel  during  a  considerable  time  at  a  given 
speeil,  higher  results  in  every  way  will  be  obtained  by  the  geared  type. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  all  the  competitive  trials  made  by  the 
department,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  the  experience  of  the  world. 
No  approacli  to  the  Wampanoag,  either  in  si)eed  or  economy  of  fuel,  or 
length  of  time  of  steaming  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  has  ever  been  made. 
Indeed,  so  unexi^mpled  is  her  success  that  the  engineering  journals  of 
England  have  boldly  questioned  the  veracity  of  the  captain  by  inventing 
the  Rtatement  that  the  speed  was  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  sails, 
with  a  strong  wind  abaft  the  beam,  iiot  knowing  how  else  to  account  for 
it,  and  they  declare  the  speed  im]K>ssible  under  any  other  circumstances. 
it  is,  of  course^  well  known  here  that  not  any  ranvas  was  carried ;  in  fact 
could  not  be  carried  at  the  speed,  as  was  shown  in  after  trials,  for  when 
it  was  attempted  to  ascertain  the  vessel's  ej^eed  under  steam  and  sail 
Gom'>hied,  the  sail  was  carried  aback  with  a  strong  wind  on  the  quarter: 
in  oilier  words,  the  vessel's  speed  was  so  great  under  steam  alone  that 
the  vi'.locity  of  the  wind  was  insufficient  to  add  more  power. 
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The  models  of  all  the  above  vessels  were  designed  purely  for  speed. 
Assoining  them  to  be  equally  well  designed  for  that  purpose,  the  area 
of  their  greatest  immersed  transverse  sections  may  be  t£^en  as  the 
measure  of  their  resistances,  and  the  area  of  their  grate  stuf ace  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  their  boiler  power.  In  this  view,  the  boiler 
power,  relatively  to  resistance  of  vessel,  will  compare  as  follows,  namely: 
Idaho,  0.653  square  feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  greatest  im- 
mersed transverse  section ;  Chattanooga,  1.832  square  feet  of  grate  sur- 
face per  square  foot  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section;  Madawaska, 
1.555  square  feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  greatest  immersed 
transverse  section;  Wampanoag,  1.523  square  feet  of  grate  surface  per 
square  foot  of  greatest  immersed  transverse  section. 

Now,  as  the  results  in  function  of  boiler  power  should  be  measured  by 
the  cuoes  of  the  speeds,  divided  by  the  boiler  power  x)er  square  foot  of 
greatest  immersed  transverse  section,  they  will  compare  as  follows, 
namely: 

Idaho ". 1.0000 

Chattanooga 1.5078 

Madawaska 1.5322 

Wampanoag 3.5672 

From  the  above  comparison  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  x)erformances  of 
the  Chattanooga  and  the  Madawaska  were  about  equal,  and  50  per  centum 
better  tiian  that  of  the  Idaho;  while  the  performance  of  the  Wampa- 
noag was  over  three  and  a  half  times  better  than  that  of  the  Idado. 
and  two  and  one-third  times  better  than  those  of  the  Chattanooga  and 
Madawaska. 

In  making  this  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  area  of  the  boiler  grate 
8ur£ace  as  the  measure  of  what  ought  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  machmery. 
to  produce  effective  power,  particularly  as  it  is  objected  to  the  machinery 
designed  by  this  bureau  that  a  larger  area  of  grate  surface  is  employe!d( 
in  proportion  to  effect  produced  than  by  other  designers.  Such  a  com^ 
parison,  while  rigorously  accurate,  involves  no  technicalities  and  admits' 
of  no  mystifying,  as  the  meanest  capacity  can  understand  that  equal 
areas  of  grate  surface  should  consume  equal  quantities  of  the  same  coal  . 
in  equal  time;  and  that  this  equality  of  consumption  should  Aimish  equal 
quantities  of  steam  if  the  boilers  were  equally  economical,  and  that  equal 
quantities  of  steam  should  produce  equal  effective  powers  if  the  steam 
were  used  with  equal  ef&ciency.  The  speeds,  in  the  respective  cases,  are 
those  given  by  the  line  officers  of  the  deck  who  logged  the  vessels  eveiy 
half  hour,  besides  noting  the  speed  by  shore  marks.  The  area  of  grate 
surface  represents,  in  effect,  the  quantity  of  boiler  placed  in  the  vessel 
and,  ceteris  paribus^  the  quantity  of  power,  while  the  cube  of  the  vessel's 
speed  represents  the  effect  produced. 

But  not  only  is  there  an  immense  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Warn- 
panoag's  machinery  in  the  jpro  rata  effect  produced,  but  the  same  is  also 
true  of  the  economy  with  which  it  was  produced.  To  make  this  com- 
parison we  will  divide  the  cubes  of  the  speeds  by  the  weight  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  hour  per  square  foot  of  area  of  the  vessel's  greatest  immersed 
transverse  sections.    The  results  will  be  as  follows: 

Idaho 1.0000 

Chattanooga 1.7109 

Madawaska... 1.9389 

Wampanoag 3.9322 

The  above  comparison  shows  that  while  the  Chattanooga  and  Mada- 
waska, respectively,  gave  economic  results  71  and  1)4  per  centum  greater 
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than  the  Idaho,  the  Wampanaog  gave  economic  resnlts  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  llie  Idaho,  and  over  twice  that  given  by  the  Madairadu^ 
and  over  two  and  a  quarter  times  that  given  by  the  Chattanooga. 

The  Idaho's  boilers  were  of  the  water-tube  type,  according  to  &e  ptttent 
of  Mr.  E.  N.  Dickerson.  The  engines  were  in  two  pairs,  connected  directly 
to  two  shafts,  and  had  cylinders  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  S-feet 
stroke  of  piston ;  each  pair  drivingindependently  a  screw  propeller  plaeed 
under  the  counter  of  the  vessel. 

The  Chattanooga's  boilers  were  of  the  usual  horizontal  fiie-tobe  type; 
the  engines  were  of  the  usual  back-action  kind,  connected  directty  to  the 
screw  shaft,  and  had  cylinders  84  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  3-feet  stn&e 
of  piston. 

The  boilers  of  all  four  vessels  were  provided  with  sai>eilieai6n,  aod 
the  engines  were  fitted  with  8ur£a.ce  condensers. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  Wampanoftg 
with  that  of  the  British  royal  mail  steamers  running  between  Holyheid 
and  Dublin,  a  distance  of  65^  statute  miles  or  56.83  geographical  ]mle& 
These  vessels  were  intended  to  be  the  fastest  in  the  world,  aand  were  eoo- 
gtructed  under  a  guarantee  to  average  20  miles  an  hour:  the^  aie  pro- 
pelled by  paddle  wheels  driven  by  a  pair  of  engines  witn  cylinden  ^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  having  6  feet  6  inches  stroke  of  piston.  Tbe 
boilers  have  677  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  The  hull,  built  by  Mr. 
Samuda  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lang,  is  327  feet  long  on  the  load  line, 
and  35  feet  extreme  breadth;  the  greatest  immersed  transverse  section 
is  336  square  feet,  and  the  displacement  is  1.900  tons.  From  these  figons 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  hull  was  9.345  times  its  bn^idtb. 
Its  lines  are  excessively  fine,  and  to  propel  it  each  square  foot  of  greatest 
immersed  transverse  area  has  2.015  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  It  lias 
not  only  a  greater  length  proportionaUy  to  breadth,  and  a  sharper  model 
than  the  Wampanoag's  hull,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  more  boiler-giate 
surface  proportionally  to  its  greatest  immersed  transverse  section,  havuig 
2.015  square  feet,  while  the  Wampanoag  has  only  1.523  square  feet;  in 
other  words,  the  mail  steamer  has  one-third  more  boiler  in  proportion  to 
its  greatest  immersed  transverse  section  than  the  Wampanoag.  The 
average  time  of  the  maU  steamer  for  4,000  passages  was  three  bonis 
55  minutes,  which  gives  a  8i>eed  of  14.51  geographical  miles  per  boor. 
Making  the  comparison  between  the  vessels  as  before,  taking  the  square 
feet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  greatest  immersed  transverse 
section  for  the  measure  of  the  power  that  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  boiler, 
and  the  cubes  of  the  speeds  as  the  measure  of  the  effects  actually  produced, 
we  have  the  following  results. 

Eoyal  mail  steamer 1.0000 

Wampanoag 2.0276 

That  is,  the  performance  of  the  Wampanoag,  in  pro^rtion  of  boiler  to 
vessel,  was  double  that  of  the  royal  maU  steamer. 

The  largest  and  fastest  merchant  ocean  steamer  ever  built  in  America 
was  the  Adriatic,  of  the  Collins  line.  The  hull  was  343  feet  10  inches 
long  on  the  load  water-line,  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the 
stern  to  the  after  side  of  the  stemport,  the  extreme  breadth  on  the  load 
water  line  was  50  feet,  making  the  lengtii  6.877  times  the  beam.  The 
gi*eatest  immersed  transverse  section  was  880  square  feet^  and  the  displace- 
ment was  5,233  tons.  It  was  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  driven  by  two 
oscillating  engines,  with  cylinders  101  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke 
of  piston  of  12  feet.  The  boilers  contained  1,056  square  feet  of  gr»^ 
surface,  or  1.2  square  foot  pei  square  foot  of  vessePs  greatest  immersed 
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transverse  section.  The  vessel's  speed  under  the  above  conditions,  when 
tried  by  her  English  purchasers  on  the  measured  mile  at  Stokes  bay  with 
the  best  Welsh  coal,  was  15.91  geographical  miles  -per  hour,  as  the  average 
of  four  runs  of  one  mile  each.  This  being  her  maximum  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  proper  to  compare  with  it  the  Wampanoag's  maximum  for 
a  single  hour  at  sea,  namely,  17.75  geographical  mUes.  Taking,  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  vessels,  the  cube  of  the  speeds  as  the  measure  of  the 
effects,  and  the  square  leet  of  grate  surface  per  square  foot  of  vessel's 
greatest  immersed  transverse  section  as  the  measure  of  the  powers  in 
proportion  to  resistance  which  the  machinery  ought  to  have  developed, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  have  the  following  residt : 

Adriatic 1.000 

Wampanoag 1.094 

Showing  about  9}  per  centum  superiority  for  the  Wampanoag. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  these  examples,  although  many  more  could 
be  given;  the  same  general  result  follows  the  appUcation  of  the  same 
principle  of  comparison.  They  all  show  that  for  the  production  of  equal 
speed,  the  bureau  employs  a  less  quantity  of  boiler  in  proiK)rtion  to 
resistance  of  vessel,  than  other  designers  who  have  attempted  the  same 
high  speed,  but  failed  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  four  large  vessels  already  described,  namely,  the  Idaho^  Chatta- 
nooga, Madawaska,  and  Wampanoag,  are  not  the  only  ones  m  which - 
competitive  machinery  has  been  tried  by  the  department.  The  Saco, 
Tantic,  Pequot,  Shawmut,  Nyack  and  Nipsic,  are  duplicate  gunboats,  in 
which  the  machinery  of  the  last  three  was  designed  by  this  bureau.  The 
machinery  of  the  Saco  was  designed  by  Mr.  Corliss,  that  of  the  Yautic 
by  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  the  Pequot  by  Mr.  William 
Wright  Of  these,  the  machinery  of  the  Saco  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  vessel,  while  the  Yantic's  and  Pequot's 
machinery  have  given  inferior  results  to  that  of  the  remaining  three 
vessels.  The  engines  of  all  these  vessels  were  fitted  with  surface  con- 
densers, but  the  boilers  were  without  superheaters. 

The  Quiunebaug.  a  very  large  gunboat,  was  fitted  with  competitive 
machinery  to  that  ot  the  duplicate  gunboats  Swatara  and  Eesaca-^  designed 
by  this  bureau.  The  Quiunebaug's  machinery  was  imported  irom  Eng- 
land, and  consists  of  two  pairs  of  engines  driving  twin  screws.  The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  38  inches,  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  21 
inches.    The  boiler  grate  surface  is  114  square  fBCt. 

The  machinery  of  the  Swatara  and  llesaca  consists  of  one  pair  of 
engines  driving  a  single  screw.  The  cylinders  are  36  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  th^-feet  stroke  of  piston.  The  boilers  contain  210  square 
feet  of  grate  surface. 

The  space  occupied  in  the  Quiunebaug  and  in  the  Swatara  by  the 
machinery  and  a  given  weight  of  fuel  is  precisely  the  same ;  but  in  the 
former  vessel  there  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  engine,  while  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  much  greater  quantity  of  boiler.  Jn  the  former  the 
fiteam  is  cut  off  at  one-fourth  the  stroke  of  the  piston  from  the  commence- 
ment, leaving  the  remaining  three-fourths  to  be  performed  by  the  expan- 
sion. In  the  latter  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  six-tenths  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  from  the  commencement,  leaving  the  remaining  four-tenths  to  be 
performed  by  the  expansion.  The  Swatara's  machinery  was  nearly  com-. 
plated,  ready  for  erection  in  the  vessel,  when  the  contrac#for  the  Quiu- 
nebaug's  was  made,  and  the  contractors  were  informed  of  the  exact 
dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the  machinery  against  which  they  were 
to  compete.  They  were,  however,  of  opinion  ttiat  their  quantity  of  grate 
smfeuse,  cutting  the  steam  off  at  one-fourth  the  stroke,  and  propelling  the 
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vessel  with  twin  screws,  would  give  a  greater  speed  restdt,  and  a  greater 
economy,  than  the  bureau's  quantity  of  grate  surface,  cutting  the  steam 
off  at  six-tenths  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  propelling  the  vessel  by 
a  single  screw. 

The  Swatara,  when  tried  ne^x  Hampton  Eoads,  made  a  speed  of  exactly 
12  geographical  miles  per  hour,  while  the  highest  result  obtained  from 
the.Quinnebaug,  in  Kew  York  harbor,  was  seven  geographical  miles  per 
hour,  both  vessels  bu^ng  the  same  kind  of  coal,  and  being  tried  mider 
the  same  conditions  as  nearly  as  x>ossible.  Measuring  the  results  by  the 
cube  of  the  speeds,  and  the  boiler  power  by  the  grate  surface,  they  com- 
pare as  follows,  viz.,  Quinnebaug,  1.000 ;  Swatara,  2.735.  Or  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Swatara,  in  proportion  to  boiler  power,  exceeded  that  of  the 
Qtdnnebaug  nearly  2  J  times.  In  fact,  the  machinery  of  the  latter  was 
an  abject  fiSilure  both  in  power  and  economy.  The  engines  of  both  ves- 
sels had  surface  condensers,  and  the  boilers  were  fitted  with  superheaters. 

During  the  four  years,  extending  from  1861  to  1865,  the  bureau  designed 
machinery  for  46  paddle-wheel  vessels  and  79  screw  steamers ;  total,  125 
steameri^.  In  dimensions  these  vessels  ranged  f]X>m  500  to  3,500  tons. 
It  furnished  not  only  the  most  minutely  detailed  specifications,  but  the 
general  plans  and  working  drawings.  All  this  machinery  has  proven 
very  satisfactory,  working  durably  and  economically,  and  giving  tlie  ves- 
sels largely  increased  si>^d  over  what  was  previously  obtained  from  the 
same  quantity  of  mashinery,  or  could  be  produced  by  competitive  ma- 
chinery. In  addition  to  the  above  the  bureau  ha«  designed  the  altera- 
tions and  furnished  the  working  drawings  for  the  repairs  of  a  great  deal 
of  old  machinery,  and  it  has  designed  much  which  has  not  yet  been  exe- 
cuted owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war. 

l^e  system  now  universally  employed  in  ventilating  the  monitors  was 
invented  by  this  bureau.  The  original  Monitor  had  no  provision  of  any 
kind  whatever  for  ventilation,  and,  after  her  battle  with  the  Merrimac, 
at  Hampton  Roads,  she  was  brought  to  the  Washington  navy  yard  iu 
order  that  this  important  omission  might  be  supplied.  So  utterly  defi- 
cient was  she  in  ventilation  that  the  cooking  galley  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  deck,  and  the  vessel  was,  in  effect,  unmhabitable.  The  designer 
of  the  Monitor  having  apparently  no  plan  to  propo^,  this  bureau,  by 
order  of  the  department,  devised  the  system  which,  with  slight  and  odti- 
ous  modifications  to  suit  local  details,  has  substantially  been  used  in  all 
succeeding  vessels  of  this  type.  The  "  log  cabin,"  as  it  was  termed,  of  the 
original  Monitor,  was  adopted  for  the  receiving  air-pipe  down  which  the 
air  was  drawn  by  a  large  fan-blower,  worked  by  an  independent  steam 
engine,  and  driven  through  delivery  pipes  into  the  apartments  of  the 
vessel.  The  ^^  log  cabin"  was  the  original  of  the  ^^  impregnable  ventilator,* 
and  the  system  proving  a  complete  success,  there  only  remained  to  adapt 
it  to  other  vessels. 

The  attention  of  the  department  is  respectfully  directed  to  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  iron-clads.  The  machinery  of  these  vessels  requires  large  sums 
annually  to  protect  it,  nor  even  with  this  great  and  increasing  expendi- 
ture can  deterioration  be  prevented.  The  corrosion  of  the  boUers,  espe- 
cially in  the  water-bottoms,  progresses  rapidly,  notwithstanding  every 
care,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  unserviceable.  As  thev  occupy  tho 
entire  height  between  the  keelsons  and  the  lower  side  of  the  deck  timbers 
they  cannot  b#  repaired  in  the  vessel,  and  as  no  boiler  hatches  were  pro- 
vided by  the  designer  the  solid  timber  deck  and  its  iron  plating  over  them 
must  be  removed  that  they  may  be  taken  out.  Hie  expense  of  such 
removal  and  that  of  the  replacement  will  be  enormous.  The  corrosion 
of  the  iron  hulls,  particularly  on  the  inaccessible  portions  of  the  inside, 
is  steadily  advancmg,  and  the  decks  and  backing  of  the  side  armor,  com- 
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posed  entirely  of  green  white  oak  timbers  laid  in  close  contact  without 
possibility  of  ventilation  and  exx>08ed  to  constant  moisture,  will  soon  be 
a  mass  of  dust  and  fiingus.  The  plates  of  the  turrets,  of  the  deck  armor, 
and  of  the  side  armor,  being  composed  of  only  f|-inch  thick  iron,  with 
the  spaces  between  them  pervious  to  water  and  continually  damp,  are, 
together  with  the  fastenings,  rapidly  corroding.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  these  vessels  will  require  to  be  nearly  rebuilt  before  they  could  be 
lit  for  service,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  money  for  their  reconstruction 
could  be  better  expended  in  building  new  vessels' of  greatly  improved 
design  and  detail  even  if  the  present  type  were  maintained.  Especially 
should  iron  decks  be  substituted  for  the  wooden  ones ;  the  laminated 
armor  ought  to  be  replaced  with  single  plates,  as  experiments  have  con- 
clusively shown  not  only  the  enormously  greater  durability  of  the  thick 
plate  as  regards  corrosion,but,  for  equal  masses  of  iron,  its  greater 

resistance  to  shot. 

•  •••••• 

The  machinery,  constructed  under  contracts  with  private  parties  in 
1863,  and  guaranteed  to  be  completed  in  from  ten  to  eighteen  months,  but 
only  now  just  finished,  four  years  aiter  the  date  it  shoidd  have  been  deliv- 
ered, is  being  stored  in  the  navy  yards  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  vessels  for 
which  it  was  designed  whenever  the  department  orders  their  constmc- 
tion.  The  ships'  can  be  built  in  a  few  months,  but  the  machinery  requires 
a  much  longer  time,  and  enough  should  always  be  on  hand  for  at  least  a 
dozen  vessels.  There  is  no  more  now  in  store  than  is  prudent  to  have. 
The  vessels  that  ought  to  be  constructed  during  the  next  year  would  take 
all  these  spare  engines. 

During  the  past  year  the  shops  of  this  bureau  in  the  navy  yards  of 
Kittery,  Gharlestown,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Mare  island  have  been 
put  in  as  efficient  condition  as  the  appropriations  would  allow,  for  the 
constraction  and  repair  of  steam  machinery.  In  those  yards,  with  the 
present  shops  and  tools,  the  department,  in  any  emergency,  could  manu- 
fiacture  more  steam  machinery  than  it  could  obtain  from  all  the  private 
establishments  in  the  country^  and  it  could  be  manufactured  at  a  greatly 
less  cost  and  of  a  much  supenor  quality,  both  as  regards  design  and  exe- 
cution. In  the  event  of  war,  the  limited  resources  of  the  private  shops 
would,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  absorbed  iif  the  fitting  out  of  privateers, 
and  any  government  work  they  might  obtain  would,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  the  contracts,  be  postj^ned  to  the  work  of  individuals,  as  during 
the  late  insurrection.  •••••• 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  department  how  desirable  it  is  to 
at  once  commence  the  preparation  of  League  Island  for  an  immense 
naval  workshop,  in  which  the  largest  iron  iron-clads  and  their  machinery 
can  be  constructed  from  the  pig  metaL  Such  an  establishment  must  be 
had.  It  will  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth^  and  there  is  no  time  to 
lose  in  beginning  it.  The  location  of  League  island  combines  in  itself 
every  advantage  for  the  purpose;  nature  has  signally  adapted  it,  and 
requires  but  little  aid  from  art.  •  •  •  •  • 

The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing papers  marked  A^  B,  and  G.  These  estimates  are  the  lowest  for  which 
the  necessary  operations  of  tiie  bureau  can  be  performed  on  the  basis  of 
a  service  of  8,500  men,  and  include  no  provision  for  extraordinary  contin- 
gences.  Should  such  occur,  an  increased  expenditure  will  be  unavoidable. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  P.  ISHBBWOOD, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  Gideon  Weli^s, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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BUEEAU  OF  PEOVISIOirS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Navy  Department, 

BUBEAU  OF  PBOVISIONS  AND  CLOTHING, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  16, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  estimates  and  statements, 
marked  A  to  6,  iaclusivey  in  compliance  with  your  order  of  July  28, 1868: 

BEOBEASE  OF  STOBES  ON  HAND. 

«  In  conformity  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  reducing  the  naval 
force,  this  bureau,  under  your  direction,  has  been  decreasing  the  supplies 
on  hand,  by  sales  at  auction,  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the  inteiesU 
of  the  go verment. 

DEPOTS  AT  ST.  PAUIi  DE  LOANDO  AND  PANAIIA. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  depot  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando  having  been 
rendered  advisable  by  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  vessels  visiting 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  necessary  measures  have  been  taken  to  effect  this 
purpose.  From  tlie  same  cause  it  has  become  practicable  to  save  the 
expense  of  a  depot  on  shore  at  Panama,  by  transferring  the  stores  to  the 
permanent  storeship  now  there,  which  will  furnish  ample  facilities  for 
supplying  the  present  needs  of  the  navy  in  that  quarter. 

SAILOBS'  CLOTHIHa. 

While  using  due  diligence  to  carry  out  every  measure  of  economy,  I 
earnestly  recommend  a  more  just  and  liberal  system  of  supplying  clotlung 
to  the  sailors  than  that  which  has  heretofore  existed.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  navy  it  has  been  the  practice  to  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  con- 
tract price  of  clothing  when  issued  to  the  men  j  and  though  this  has  not 
more  than  met  the  unavoidable  losses  from  various  causes,  it  seems  to  he 
an  imfair  addition  to  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  a  class  so  iU- 
paid  as  are  the  sailors  of  our  navy.  Feeling  confident  that  if  the  case 
was  understood  a  more  generous  policy  woi2d  be  regarded  by  Congress 
as  both  just  and  judicious,  I  would  state  that  while  the  soldier  is  gratuit- 
ously supplied  by  government  with  his  clothing,  the  sailor  is  obliged 
to  procure  by  purchase  his  own  outfit  of  bedding  and  uniform  clothing. 

la  order  to  secure  the  health  and  creditable  appearance  of  the  crews 
of  national  vessels,  it  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  prescribe,  by 
regulation,  the  sailor's  outfit,  which  comprises  more  than  20  articles,  the 
Aggi^^te  cost  of  which,  at  present  prices,  is  about  $85.  This,  when 
added  to  the  usual  cash  allowance  of  from  $40  to  $60,  according  to  the 
rating  of  the  sailor,  brings  him  largely  in  debt  to  the  government.  Most 
of  the  men  commence  their  cruise  with  a  debt  of  $1(M)  or  more,  which  is 
to  be  deducted  from  their  future  wages;  and  this  to  sailors — a  large 
majority  of  whom  receive  but  frt>m  $14  to  $20  a  month — ^is  both  discour- 
aging and  demoralizing  and  gives  great  temptation  to  desertion. 

Instead  of  an  increase  of  wages,  I  would  suggest  that  some  portion  of 
the  needed  articles  be  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  sailor. 

PAY  OP  GUSBKS  AT  NAVAL  STATIONE 

The  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  clerks  to  paymasters  and  inspectors  in 
charge  of  provisions  and  clothing  at  naval  stations  bears  heavily  iqK>n  a 
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most  deserving  class  of  officers.  Their  daties  are  very  arduous  and  tLey 
are  often  necessarily  intrusted  with  large  sums  of  money  or  with  much 
valuable  public  property^  yet  their  compensation  is  less  than  that  of  the 
clerks  in  all  other  departments  of  the  navy  yards,  as  well  as  of  the  master 
mechanics  and  the  foremen  employed  in  the  same  yards. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  clerks  in  the  pay  department  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  other  clerks  at  naval  stations  as  &r  as  compensation 
is  concerned. 

OOOPEBAaE   AT   GHABLESTOWN. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  separate  cooperage 
at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard,  where  it  is  needed  for  ^e  greater  safety 
of  much  valuable  public  proi)erty. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  BBIDGB, 

Chu^  of  bureau. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


BUEBAU  OP  MEDICmB  AND  SUEGEET. 

^  Kavy  Depabtment, 

BuBEAU  OF  Medicine  and  Subgebt, 

October  29, 1868. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  directions  of  July  28th  ultimo,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  together  with  estimates  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

The  following  tabular  statements  of  sick,  &c.,  are  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  sick  from  the  different  naval  stations  within  the  United  States, 
and  from  vessels  on  home  and  foreign  stations,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1867 : 

Statement  of  sicky  compiled  from  reports  of  sick  from  the  naval  stations  in  the 
United  States^  and  from  vessels  in  commission  on  home  and  foreign  sta- 
HonSj  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1867. 
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Summary  of  vessels  in  commission  at  sea^  1867. 

Average  number  on  board  during  the  year  1867 10,862 

Bemaining  sick,  December  31, 1866 399 

Admitted  in  1867 11,832 

Discharged  in  1867 11,730 

Died  in  1867 206 

Total  treated  in  1867 12,231 

Bemaining  sick,  December  31, 1867 ^ . .         295 

Percentage  of  cases  to  number  of  persons  on  board 1.12 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  number  of  persons  on  board ...  .018 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  number  of  cases  treated .016 
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At  the  dose  of  the  year  1866  there  remained  tinder  treatment  939 
cases;  during  the  year  1867  there  occurred  19,812  cases  of  disease,  injury, 
&c,  making  a  total  of  20,751  cases  treated  during  the  year,  of  which 
number  360  died,  19,691  were  returned  to  duty  or  discharged  tne  service, 
leaving  700  cases  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867. 

The  average  strength  of  the  navy  (officers,  seamen,  marines,  engineer 
service  and  coast  survey  included)  for  the  year  1867,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertahied,  was  about  13.482. 

The  proportion  of  cases  admitted  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
the  service  was  about  1.53;  or  each  persoA  was  on  the  sick  list  1  53-100 
times  during  the  year.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number 
in  the  service  was  .026.  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  cases  is  .017,  or  less  than  two  per  cent. 

The  totid  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  reported  at  the  ITavy 
Department  from  October  1, 1867,  to  September  30, 1868,  is  315. 

Tables  sJuncirig  oomplementy  rate  of  mortality^  Ae.^  on  hoard  of  1«^,  2(2,  3^, 
€md  4ith  rate  vessels  in  different  squadrons  during  the  year  1867. 
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The  foregoing  tabular  statements  are  based  upon  the  reports  of  sick 
from  all  naval  stations  and  vessels  during  the  year. 

Seports  of  117  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  13,482  officers  and  men, 
are  on  file  in  this  office  for  the  year  1867. 

INSAME  OF  THE  NAVY. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1867,  there  remained  under  treatoient  in 
the  government  asylum  for  the  insane  near  this  city : 

5  officers,  1  petty  officer,  3  marines,  4  seamen,  3  landsmen,  and  2 
beneficiaries 18 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1868,  there  were 
admitted : 

4  officers,  4  seamen,  1  landsman,  1  marine,  and  1  late  seaman    11 

Total  number  under  treatment  during  the  year 29 

The  discharges  in  the  course  of  the  year  were : 

By  recovery,  1  officer,  2  seamen,  1  marine 4 

By  improvement,  1  seaman 1 

By  death,  2  officers,  1  petty  officer,  1  beneficiary 4 

Total 9 


Leaving  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  September,  1868 : 

6  officers,  5  seamen,  4  landsmen,  3  marines,  1  beneficiary,  and 
1  late  seaman 20 


KAYAL  HOSPITAL  FUND. 

Naval  hospitals  are  supplied  exclusively  from  this  fund,  which  is 
maintained  by  a  monthly  deduction  of  twenty  (20)  cents  from  the  pay 
of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  the  transfer  of  the  pensions  of  such 
persons  a^  commute  their  pensions  for  support  in  the  Naval  Asylum, 
and  of  the  cost  price  of  the  rations  of  sick  subsisted  in  hospitals.  Its 
condition  is  represented  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1867 $397,720  77 

Transferred  to  the  fund  by  the  Fourth  Auditor,  in  settle- 
ment of  accounts,  &c.,  from  October  1, 1807,  to  October 

1,1868 113,209  61 

Transferred  to  the  fund  on  account  of  supplies  from  the 
naval  laboratory  to  vessels  and  navy  yards,  irom  October 
1, 1867,  to  October  1,1868 20,814  69 

531,750  97 
Deduct  amount  exi)ended  firom  October  1, 1867,  to  October 

1, 1868 97,249  99 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1868 434,500  98 
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NAVAL  HOSPITALS. 

Portsmouth^  New  Hampshire. — ^The  quarters  are  ample  for  fhe  aooom- 
modation  of  uie  sick  of  the  station^  but  a  small  buildiiigismach  needed 
in  which  to  keep  medicines  and  hospital  stores  required  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  yard^  and  for  distribution  to  vessels  arriving  at  tto 
place.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  a  building  would  be  about 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500.) 

Chelsea^  Massachusetts. — Since  last  yeax^s  report,  an  excellent  load, 
with  paved  drains  and  plank  pathway,  has  been  niade  from  the  gate- 
way to  the  hospital ;  tilie  cemetery  is  being  properly  laid  out;  a  bam 
has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cattle  of  the  place  and  for 
tlie  stowing  of  farm  produce.  About  five  hundred  feet  of  fence  has 
been  made,  where  necessary,  to  enclose  grounds*  confine  cattle,  &€.; 
about  1.200  young  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  added  to  the  nursery, 
and  will  be  used  to  ornament  the  cemetory  and  grounds  generally. 

The  fiEunn  has  produced  about  eighteen  (18)  tons  of  hay,  eight  (8)  tons 
of  other  fodder,  fifty  (50)  bushels  of  com,  five  hundred  (500)  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  the  place. 

The  labor  and  cost  of  reclaiming  land  so  long  neglected,  and  conse- 
quently so  exhausted,  have  been  considerable,  but  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  crops  will  hereafter  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  place,  pay  the  necessary  farm  expenses,  and  leave  a  consideral^le 
balance. 

For  making  and  repairing  roads,  drains,  and  ditohes,  improvement  of 
cemetery,  improvement  and  cultivation  of  farm  and  grounds,  repairing 
fences;  plumber's,  mason's,  and  carpenter's  work,  there  will  be  required 
$6,500. 

New  York. — ^The  removal  of  the  wooden  appendage  at  the  rear  of  this 
hospitaL  which  was  accomplished  during  the  month  of  ITovember,  1867, 
invdivea  a  good  deal  of  grading,  paving,  and  plumber's  work;  leaving, 
however,  much  more  still  to  be  done. 

All  the  hospital  furniture  has  been  put  in  complete  repair. 
'   The  carpets  on  the  lower  floor,  which  had  been  reduced  to  mere  rags 
by  long  service,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  throughout,  and  some 
new  oil-cloths  have  been  furnished. 

A  very  large  amount  of  carpenter^s  and  painter's  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  mechanics  of  the  establishment,  at  the  cost  of  the  mat^ 
rials  only. 

Numerous  repairs  of  vital  necessity  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
ventilating,  heating,  and  cooking  apparatus;  such  as  the  renewal  of 
grate  bars,  furnace  doors,  tubes,  couplings,  traps^  &c..  &c. 

Mosquito-bars  have  been  provided  for  tne  patiente'  beds,  the  variouB 
articles  of  bedding  have  been  renewed  or  kept  in  repair,  and  all  the  old 
iron  bedsteads  have  been  restored  to  good  condition. 

The  roof  of  the  hospital  and  its  sky-lights,  which  had  long  been  very 
leaky  and  out  of  repair,  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  as  also  ttid 
roof  of  the  chapel— the  whole  being  cov^^ed  with  two  coats  of  gatta- 
percha  p^nt. 

The  various  iron  railings  and  balconies  have  been  repainted. 

The  i)roducts  of  the  Ifuid  around  the  hospital  will,  when  thoroughly 
brought  under  cultivation,  supply  all  the  vegetables  required  in  the  insti- 
tutiou :  as  it  is,  the  amount  actually  yielded  since  my  last  report,  and 
exclusive  of  considerable  crops  still  in  the  ground,  reaches  the  sum  of 
$2,796  08. 
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For  cnnetit  repairs  of  building  and  furniture,  steam  boilers  and 
engines,  walls,  roads,  fences,  stables,  wagon-house  and  sheds,  there  will 
be  required  $10,000. 

Pkiladelphiaj  Pa. — ^This  establishment  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
I>atients  on  the  1st  of  July  last. 

The  building  has  been  sufidciently  furnished  to  answer  our  present 
necessities. 

The  roads  around  the  hospital  are  now  being  laid  out,  and  a  proper 
stable  is  in  the  process  of  erection. 

To  complete  the  fence  around  the  establishment,  and  for  current  repairs 
of  all  kinds,  there  will  be  required  $10,000. 

Ifaml  Academy^  AnnapoliSy  Md, — I  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
insufficient  accommodations  for  the  sick  at  this  establishment,  and  beg 
to  urge  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  wherewith  to  erect  a  suitable 
hospital  to  answer  die  necessities  of  the  institution. 

Wa^hinffton^  D.  C. — ^The  supply  ot  water  under  the  existing  arrange- 
ment having  been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  daily  necessities  of  the 
hospital,  two  large  tanks,  containing  1,000  gallons  each,  have  been  built 
in  the  attic  of  the  building,  and  the  necessary  attachments  made,  to 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  the  water-closets,  and  replace 
them  by  others  of  a  more  simple  character,  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
and  better  adapted  for  the  uses  of  a  public  institution. 

Norfolk^  Va. — During  the  past  year  the  pest  house  has  been  raised 
two  feet  from  the  ground  and  substantially  underpinned:  the  steps  and 
doorways  have  been  supplied  with  brick  and  stone  foundations. 

Boof-scuttles  have  been  cut  from  the  back  part  of  each  wing,  so  as  to 
give  additional  means  of  access  to  the  roof  in  case  of  fire. 

The  sewer  near  the  surgeon's  quarters  has  been  substantially  repaired; 
theoes^ool  in  the  south  garden  has  been  supplied  with  a  terra-cotta  drain 
to  the  river,  outside  of  high-water  mark ;  tiie  water  pipes  in  the  attic 
have  been  protected  from  freezing  by  being  boxed  in  sand,  and  some 
necessary  stop-cocks  introduced. 

A  new  wharf  and  boat  house  have  been  built  to  replace  the  decayed 
wooden  structures.  This  work  was  done  by  contract,  which  was  awarded 
to  the  lowest  bidders.  Messrs.  Evans  &  Teemyer,  for  the  sum  of  $8,4d0. 

A  road  direct  to  tne  gate-house  has  been  opened  and  other  roads 
through  the  grove  repaired.  A  nursery  of  ornamental  trees  has  been 
started.  At^ut  2,000  feet  of  superficial  drains  have  been  made  in  the 
grove  to  drain  marshy  basins  and  flat  surfsu^es. 

Hay  sufficient  to  supply  the  cattle  for  the  year  has  been  produced.  A 
large  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  establishment. 

About  two  hundred  (200)  shade  and  ornamental  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  lawn  and  along  the  road  leading  to  Portsmouth. 

To  repair  roof,  fences,  bridges,  protect  sea-wall  from  action  of  the  sea 
during  storms,  painting  wards  and  lyest  house,  glasdng,  dispensary  and 
bospiSil  ftmiiture,  &c.,  there  will  be  required  $7,500. 

FeMoeolOj  Flanda.-^The  chapel  and  temporary  buildings  attached 
thereto  continue  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes,  and  answer  all  the 
necessities  of  the  station. 

Mare  islandj  California. — ^The  civil  engineer  who  was  instructed  to 
execute  the  necessary  plans,  elevations,  and  specifications  of  material 
and  workmanship  for' erecting  a  hospital  at  this  place,  after  consuming 
eleven  months  io  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  department,  submitted 
estimates  so  jGbu*  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  of  Congress  that  it  was 
47  Ab 
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found  nece-ssary  to  employ  a  professioDal  architect  to'  furnish  all  the 
designs  and  working  plans,  with  printed  descriptions  and  specifications. 
Mr.  John  McArthur,  jr.,  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  His  work 
will  soon  be  completed,  when  measures  will  be  at  once  taken  to  commence 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

For  furnishing  the  building,  when  completed,  and  for  other  necessary 
and  incidental  expenses,  there  will  be  required  $10,000. 

NAVAL  LABOSATOBT,  NEW  YOBK. 

For  current  repairs  of  this  establishment  and  appendages,  purcha^ 
and  repairs  of  machinery,  furniture,  &c.,  there  will  be  required  $2,000. 
The  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  for  ^^  surgeon's  neces- 
saries and  appliances."  and  for  ^^  contingent,"  are  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  probable  wants  of  the  navy  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  no  additional 
appropriations  under  these  heads  are  therefore  necessary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  

P.  J.  HOBWITZ, 

Cimf  of  Bureaus, 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Kavy. 


MARINE  CORPS. 


Headquabtebs  Marine  Corps, 

Washingtmy  October  19, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  recently  made  the  usual 
annual  inspection  of  the  principal  marine  stations,  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  state  that  I  found  the  troops  in  the  best  x>ossible  condition  of 
efficiency  and  discipline,  and  the  barracks  and  public  proi)erty  under 
their  charge  well  cared  for,  and  in  admirable  order.  The  appearance, 
drill,  good  conduct,  and  military  bearing  of  the  men  are  everything  tiiat 
could  be  desired,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  commanding  officers, 
as  well  as  upon  the  men  themselves. 

It  has  been  my  constant  effort  to  perfect  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  corps,  and  to  render  it  inferior  to  no  other  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  it^}  usefulness  to  the  country  as  a  part  of  the  navy. 

In  this  effort  I  have  been  zealously  sustained  by  the  commanding  o£S- 
cers  of  the  several  stations,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  their  various 
duties  have  been  so  performed  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  naval 
officers  in  command. 

The  general  return  of  the  marine  corps  shows  that,  on  the  1st  instant 
there  were  1,020  rank  and  file  on  board  of  vessels  in  commission,  and 
1,674  at  the  several  stations  on  shore. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  number  of  enlisted  men  has  been 
reduced  about  900  by  discharge,  leaving  the  strength  of  the  corps  at  the 
present  time  about  400  below  the  standard  fixed  by  the  act  approved 
July  25, 1861,  and  by  the  close  of  the  present  month  the  number  will  be 
still  further  reduced  to  the  complement  to  be  kept  in  service  dniing  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  staff  have 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy,  and  nothing  has 
been  asked  for  that  will  not  be  absolutely  required  for  the  support  of  the 
corps. 
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These  estimates  show  a  total  redaction  from  the  amount  of  those  pre- 
sented last  year  of  $440,210. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  curtailment  of  all  public 
expenditures,  I  cannot  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation 
so  often  made  for  an  appropriation  to  rebuild  the  barracks  at  this  station. 

These  quarters  were  erected  in  the  year  1800,  and  are  consequently 
about  the  oldest  structures  now  in  this  city,  and  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
barracks  in  the  country. 

They  were  originally  very  imperfectly  built,  and  of  very  inferior  mate- 
rial; they  are  now  rapidly  cnimbling  to  decay,  and  becoming  so  dilapi- 
dated, that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  troops  to  occupy  them 
much  longer. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  headquarters  of  the  corps  is  the  prin- 
cii)al  marine  station,  the  only  school  of  instruction  for  the  officers  and 
recruits  entering  the  service,  and  that  consequently  a  pretty  large  force 
of  men  should  at  all  times  be  stationed  here,  I  feel  assured  Congress 
would  not  regard  an  appropriation  to  reconstruct  these  barracks  as  an 
unnecessary  exi)enditure,  even  at  the  present  time,  when  the  utmost 
economy  is  demanded. 

I  trust,  therefore,  the  department  may  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
its  views  of  retrenchment  to  recommend  the  desired  appropriation. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  to  enlarge 
the  places  of  confhiement  at  the  barracks  of  the  principal  northern  sta- 
tions. When  constructed  these  places  of  confinement  were  intended  for 
the  uses  of  the  marine  corps  alone,  but  the  department  having  directed 
them  to  be  used  also  for  the  confinement  of  sailors  sentenced  b^  naval 
courts-maiti^  to  solitary  confinement,  it  has  been  found  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  cells  at  some  of  the  stations  to  admit  of  solitary  con- 
Unement,  and,  in  some  instances^  two  men  have  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
apartment,  thus  failing  to  carry  mto  full  effect  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

I  transmit  with  this  report  a  general  return  of  the  coii)s,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  officers  and  men  on  the  1st  instant. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ZEILIK, 
Briffodier  Oeneral  and  CammamanL 

H!bn.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy. 


Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 

Paymaster's  Office^  September  17, 1868. 

Sir:  I  enclose  herewith  estimates  for  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers, 
and  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  privates,  &c.,  of  the 
United  States  marine  corps  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

In  consequence  of  the  r^uction  of  the  number  of  enlisted  men,  directed 
by  the  honorable  Secretajy  of  the  Navy,  these  estimates  are  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
(#274,432)  lesa  in  amount  than  those  submitted  last  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CASH, 
Paymaster  Marine  Corps. 
Brigadier  Oeneral  Jacob  Zeilin. 

Commandant  United  States  Marine  Ccrps^  Headquarters. 
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Detail  estimate  of  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers^  and  pay  of  nan-am- 
missioned  offioerSy  musicianSj  privates^  &c.y  of  the  United  SUUes  wuurins 
corps  from  July  Ij  1869,  to  June  30, 1870. 


Bank  and  gnidt. 


Brigadter  fenoral  cominiHlant 

ColoD«l 

Coloiral,  retired 

Lieatenaot  colonel 

Llentenaat  eolooeU  retired 

Midor 

lluor,  retired 

Adjutant  and  Inepector,  paymaster  and 

qnartermaster. 

Aniataat  qaartermaster 

Captain 

Captain,  retired 

Flnt  lientenant 

Second  lieutenant 

Second  lleatennat,  retired 

Sergeant  major 

Qnartermaeter  lergeant  and  dram  m^for . 

Leader  of  the  band 

Orderly  eergeant 

Sergeant,  let  enllntment. 

Sergeant,  9d  enliitment 

Coq-onUt  1"^  enlistment 

Corporal,  2d  enliitment. 

Municianaof  the  band 

Dmmmert  and  flferi 

Private,  let  enlistment 

Private,  2d  enlistment 

Clerks  to  brigadier  geaeralcommandant, 

adjutant  and  inipector,  paymaster  and 

quartermaster. 

Mesienger  at  headquarters 

Clerk  and  messenger  in  asristant  quar- 

termaster's  ofloe,  Phliadalphla. 

Hospital  steward 

Additional  rations  to  ofleers  for  Ave 

years'  service. 
Undrawn  dotliing 


Total. 


J 

I 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

2 

20 

1 

30 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

90 

70 

70 

00 

90 

30 

96 

1,500 

500 

9 


1 
2 


i 


$194 
110 
110 
95 
95 
80 
EO 
60 

70 
70 
60 
50 
45 
45 
30 
24 
75 
26 
20 
22 
16 
20 


16 
16 
18 


Pay. 


«  3 
2 


2 

a 

2 

1 
1 


1 
1 


$3,622  00 
2,076  00 
1.390  00 
3,792  00 
2.290  00 
6,664  00 
1,990  00 
5. 148  00 

2,436  00 

94,300  00 

720  00 

29,340  00 

27,540  00 

540  00 

360  00 

sne  00 

900  00 

15^  600  00 

16,600  00 

18,480  00 

19,440  00 

21,600  00 

9,492  00 

18,432  00 

268,000  00 

108,000  00 

12,599  64 


971  28 
1,576  25 

750  00 


644,535  17 


Snbdstenee. 


8d 


24 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 


4 
4 
4 


160 


$2,686  00 
657*00 
438  00 

1,095  00 
876  00 

1,752  00 
876  00 

1, 314  00 

876  00 
8,760  00 


13. 140  00 
13,140  00 

438  00 


17,590  00 
25,000  00 


68,510  00 


1 


2, 733  00 
1,738(10 
4.897  00 
3,156  00 
8.616  00 
S.  796  00 
6^4«S0D 

3.312  00 

33,120  00 

79000 

49.480  00 

40^680  00 

97^00 

36DO0 

576  00 

900  00 

1S.60D00 

16,800  00 

181480  00 

19.440  00 

21.900  011 

9,49SO0 

18,432  00 

268.000  00 

106.000  00 

19,jM«( 


971  S? 
1,5WS5 

730  00 
17.590  00 

25,000  00 


73%  015  17 


Bespeetfiilly  submitted: 

HSADqVARTBIU  MARIITX  CORPS, 

P^rsMstcr's  QgM,  Siptmher  17, 1868. 


J.  C.  CASH,  PofwtttMer  Mwrmt  Owya 


Headquabters  Mabine  Cobps, 
Quartermaster's  Office^  Washin{[tonj  Sq^tember  9, 186a 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  triplicate  estimates  for  the 
sapport  of  the  quartermaster's  department  United  Stotes  marine  corps 
for  one  year,  from  Ist  Jnly^  1869,  to  3(Hh  June,  1870,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $441,722  60. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  2,500  men  as  the  strength  of  the  corps* 
and  have  been  prepared  with  strict  reference  to  the  actu^  wants  of  the 
service  for  that  number  of  men. 

They  are  less  than  the  estimates  submitted  last  year  by  $165,778  28, 
the  amounts  under  each  head  of  appropriation  being  less  than  last  year, 
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except  for  fdel,  $20^000  having  been  deducted  last  year  from  the  amount 
required  for  fuel,  based  upon  a  supposed  surplus  to  the  credit  of  that 
appropriation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868. 

I  also  transmit  triplicate  abstracts  of  offers  received  for  rations,  sup- 
plies, and  fuel  to  the  marine  corps  during  titie  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1869. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  SLACK. 
Quartermaster  Marine  Corps. 
Brigadier  General  Jacob  Zeilin, 
OMimandiOmi  Marine  Carpe^  Headquarters^  WashingUm^  D.  0. 


REPOKT 


OF  THE 


SECEETAEY  OF  THE  INTEEIOE. 


DePAETMENT  of  the  iNTEBIORf 

Washington,  November  30, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  reports  received  by  this 
Department  from  its  boreau  and  other  officers,  have,  porsoant  to  law, 
been  transmitted  to  the  public  printer.  They  furnish  copious  details 
touching  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  to  which  they  relate 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  foUows: 

Acres. 

Cash  sales 914, 941. 33 

Located  with  military  warrants 512, 533. 42 

Taken  for  homesteads 2, 328,923.25 

'Approved  to  States  as  swamp 259, 197. 85 

Grants  to  railroads 697, 257. 57 

Located  with  college  scrip 1, 942, 889. 08 

G,  655, 742. 50 

A  quantity  less  by  385,372  acres  than  that  disposed  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  same  period,  from  all  somites, 
amounted  to  $1,632,745  90,  which  exceeds  the  amount  received  from  the 
same  sources  the  previous  Hscal  year  by  $284,883  38. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  homestead  entries  were  made  under  the  act 
of  June  21, 186$,  which  applies  only  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

The  quantity'  of  lands  stiU  undisposed  of  is  1,405,366,678  acres. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  establishing  the  boiindary  lines  between 
l^ebraska  and  Colorado ;  l^ebraska  and  Wyoming ;  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Arizona;  and  for  running  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  views  presented  in  my  former  reports,  in  regard 
to  certain  amendments  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  very 
elaborate,  and  affords  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  the  several  land 
States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  many  judicious  suggestions  on  the 
operation  ot  the  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 
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Of  the  two  revolutionary  soldiers  pensioued  by  special  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  1867^  John  Oray^  of  Ohio,  has  died.  The  other,  Daniel  F.  Bakct 
man,  of  New  York,  is  reported  as  living. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  on  the  rolls,  the  names  of  888  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers,  and  1,303  widows  and  children  of  soldiers  who 
served  in  wars  subsequent  to  the  revolution  and  prior  to  the  rebellion. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  and  allowed  9,325  new 
applications  for  invalid  pensions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate 
of  $628,271  70,  and  4,854  applications  for  increased  pension  of  invalid 
soldiers,  at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $280,487  28.  During  the  same 
period  19,242  original  pensions  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  soldiers  were  allowed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of 
$1,910,202  70,  and  27,053  applications  by  the  same  class  for  increased 
pay  were  also  admitted,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $1,725,960.  On  the 
30th  June,  18G8,  there  were  on  the  rolls  74,782  invalid  militaiy  pension- 
ers, whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $6,828,025  26,  and  92,243  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers  whose  yearly  pensions 
amounted  to  $12,065,068  94,  making  the  total  aggregate  of  army  pen- 
sioners 167,025,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $18,893,094  20.  The  whole 
amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  military  pensioners 
waa  $7,484,796  85;  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives, 
$16,173,801  93;  a  grand  total  of  $23,658,598  78,  which  includes  the, 
exi>enses  of  the  disbursing  agencies. 

During  the  same  year,  there  were  admitted  135  new  applications  for 
invalid  navy  pensions,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $12,890;  50  applications  for 
increased  pensions  of  the  same  class  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $2,994; 
219  ori^al  applications  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of 
those  who  died  in  the  navy,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $26,012  per  annum, 
and  72  pensions  of  thasame  class  were  increased  at  a  total  yearly  rate 
of  $3,600.  On  the  30th  June,  18o8,  the  rolls  of  the  navy  pensioners  bore 
the  names  of  1,175  invalids,  at  an  annual  aggregate  of  $94,833  75,  and 
1,443  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives,  at  an  aggregate  annual 
rate  of  $236,256.  The  amount  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  navy 
invalids  was  $97,340,  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives 
of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy,  $255,043  21;  a  total  amount 
of  $352,383  21. 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  pensioners  of  all 
classes,  28,921;  there  were  dropped,  from  various  causes,  14,752^  leaving 
on  tlie  rolls,  June  30, 1868, 169,643.  The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions 
of  ail  classes,  including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,981  99, 
a  sum  greater  by  $5,391,025  53  than  that  paid  the  previous  year. 

There  were  1,077  bounty-land  warrants  issued  for  167,720  acres. 

The  expenditures  for  special  agencies  are  largely  exceeded  by  the  pecu- 
niary  gain  to  the  government.  Over  300  claims  have  thus  been  found 
fraudulent,  amounting  to  $27,000  per  annum. 

The  Commissioner  presents  in  his  able  report  valuable  suggestions 
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touching  the  codification  and  administration  of  the  x>ension  laws,  aad 
other  matters  relating  to  the  office,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  atten- 
tion. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  various  Indian  tribes,  as  follows: 

With  the  Kiowas,  Gomanches,  and  Apaches,  October  21, 1867;  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  October  28,  1867 ;  the  Tabeguaches  and 
six  other  bands  of  Ute  Indians,  March  2, 1868^  the  Cherokees,  April 
27, 1868 ;  the  Mountain  Crows,  May  7, 1868 ;  the  northern  Cheyennes, 
and  Arapahoes,  May  10,  1868;  and  the  Naviyoes,  June  1, 1868.  The 
foregoing  treaties  have  been  ratified.  The  following  treaties,  concluded 
with  various  tribes  since  July  1, 1867,  have  not  been  ratified : 

With  the  Sioux  nation,  (different  bands)  29th  April,  1868;  the  Osa- 
ges,  29th  May,  1868 ;  the  Chipi>ewa8  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river, 
June  1,  1868;  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshonees,  July  3, 1868;  the  Gros 
Ventres,  July  13, 1868;  the  River  Crows,  July  15, 1868;  the  Cherokees, 
July  19, 1868;  the  Blackfeet,  September  1, 1868;  the  Bannocks,  Shosh- 
onees, and  Sheep-eaters,  September  24, 1868. 

The  leading  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  have  been  proclaimed, 
provide  for  gathering  the  respective  tribes  upon  distinct  reservations, 
and  for  securing,  in  due  time,  to  each  Indian  a  title  to  a  separate  tract 
of  land.  Clothing,  goods,  and  fanning  implements  are  to  be  ftunished, 
and  school  and  mission  houses,  agency  buildings,  mills,  &c,  are  to  be 
erected.  When  by  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Indian  hunting  grounds, 
or  the  construction  of  railways  over  them,  we  partially  deprive  the  Indians 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  we  should  afford  them  a  rea- 
sonable indemnity.  Our  treaties,  however,  will  not  be  worth  the  piqier 
upon  which  they  are  written,  if  Congress  does  not  furnish  the  means  oi 
executing  them.  We  have  no  just  ground  of  reproach  against  most  ot 
the  tribes  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  their  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  during  the  winter  of  1867-^,  when  more  than 
27,000  Indians  wdre  subsisted  by  us,  not  a  single  act  of  depredation 
or  violence  was  reported  It  is  believed  that  peaceful  relations  would 
have  been  maintained  to  this  hour  had  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the 
estimates  submitted,  made  the  necessary  appropriations  to  enable  this 
Department  to  perform  engagements  for  which  the  public  faith  was 
pledged.  A  costly  Indian  war,  with  aU  its  horrors,  would  have  be^ 
avoided. 

The  lands  within  the  limits  of  reservations  set  ax>art  for  Indians  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  should  not  be  held 
in  common.  When  surveyed,  the  title  in  severalty  to  small  tracts  des- 
ignated by  specific  legal  subdivisions,  should  be  vested  in  individuals, 
with  no  power  of  alienating  them,  except  to  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
government  should  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  perpetual  and  exclusive 
right  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  reservation,  and 
prohibit,  by  the  severest  penalties,  the  settlement  of  white  persons  within 
it-    The  latter  trespass  upon  the  land  of  the  Indian,  and  often  compel 
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lum  to  abandon  his  home  and  seek  another  in  a  distant  wilderness.  So 
long  as  this  precaoions  tenure  exists^  the  Indian  believes  that  he  has  but 
u  temporary  right,  which  is  to  be  divested  by  the  advancement  of  the 
white  population,  and  the  labors  of  the  agents  in  his  behalf  wiU  be 
greatly  embarrassed.  We  have  striking  examples  of  the  high  degree  of 
civilization  which  the  Indians  may,  under  propitious  influences,  attain. 
The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Ghickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  residing 
within  the  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas,  have  given  evidence  of  their 
capacity  for  self-government.  Institutions  are  organized  under  which 
their  civil  and  political  rights  have  for  many  years  been  as  well  protected 
as  in  any  part  of  our  country.  They  have  adopted  measures  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  territorial  government,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  admission 
as  a  member  of  our  Federal  Union.  Such  facts  should  stimulate  us  to  con- 
stant and  strenuous  efforts  in  reclaiming  the  wild  tribes  and  instructing 
them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Although  our  progress  is  slow  and 
beset  with  formidable  difficulties,  a  just  regard  to  our  obligations  requires 
us  to  persist  in  the  work. 

The  transfer  of  the  Indian  bureau  to  the  War  Department  has  been 
suggested.  Our  experience  during  the  period  when  the  Indians  were 
under  military  care  and  guardianship,  affords  no  ground  for  hope  that 
any  benefit  to  them  or  the  treasury  would  be  secured  by  the  measure. 
I  assiune  that  it  is  our  duty  to  promote,  by  all  appropriate  and  peaceful 
means,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  condition  of  these  wards  of 
the  government.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pursuits  or  character  of  the 
soldier  which  especially  adapts  him  to  this  duty.  It  can  be  better 
fulfilled  by  our  civil  officers.  No  divided  control  should,  however,  be 
tolerated.  Undue  interference  with  the  exercise  by  this  department  of 
its  acknowledged  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  has  seri- 
ously impaired  its  efficiency  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  them. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Indian  affairs. 

An  act  approved  March  2, 1867,  established  a  Department  of  Education, 
intrusted  the  management  thereof  to  a  Commissioner,  provided  for  his 
appointment,  and  authorized  the  employment  of  sundry  clerks,  who 
were  made  subject  to  his  appointing  and  removing  power.  It  devolved 
npon  him  the  duty  of  presenting  to  Congress  annual  reports,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  contain  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  land  grants  made  by 
Congress  to  promote  education.  An  act  of  the  last  session  declares  that 
the  Department  of  Education  shall  cease  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June 
next,  and  that  there  shall  be  established  and  attached  to  this  department 
fui  office,  to  be  denominated  ^^  the  Office  of  Education,"  the  chief  officer  of 
which  shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

As  the  Department  of  Education  will,  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  no  longer  exist,  I  submit  that  the  act  works  at  that  date  a  cesser 
of  the  present  office  of  Commissioner.  A  new  office,  taking  effect  in 
futuroj  has  been  created,  although  the  mode  of  filling  it  has  not  been 
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prescribed.    The  appointment  of  an  officer  by  legislative  enactment  is 
confessedly  unconstitutional,  as  the  appointing  power  is  otherwise  vested. 
But,  without  dwelling  upon  this  question,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  bureau  are  to  be  discharged  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  for  consideration  some 
general  views  which  have  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  2^ 
legislation  touching  the  Department,  and  the  Office,  of  Education  shauld 
be  repealed.    The  acts  of  Congress  and  the  reports  of  the  CommissioneT 
of  Public  Lands  disclose  the  extent  of  the  several  land  grants  made  by 
the  general  government  for  seminaries  of  learning.    The  approaching 
census  will  exhibit  full  and  authentic  educational  statistics }  and  I  am 
unable  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling,  firom  the  published  reports  of  the  local  authorities  or  other 
sources,  information  touching  the  practical  operation  of  the  school  systems 
in  force  in  the  several  States.   Those  reports  are  widely  diffused  and  are 
accessible  to  the  public.     The  matter  which  may  be  elicited  is  not 
required  to  enable  Congress  to  discharge  its  legitimate  duties.    Educa- 
tion in  the  States  falls  within  their  exclusive  province.   The  enlightened 
and  active  zeal  which  most  of  them  have  manifested  on  the  subject 
affords  an  ample  guarantee  that  systems  of  common  schools  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  country.    Such  modifications  as  may  be  required 
to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  wants  of  the  various  cbisses 
of  the  population  will  be  seasonably  introduced.    We  shall  all  gladly 
hail  the  day  when  a  title  to  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
wiU  be  regarded  as  the  birthright  of  every  American  child.    The  man- 
agement of  this  great  interest  may,  however,  be  safely  and  wisely  left  to 
the  States,  to  whom  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  it  belongs. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  when  new  States  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  Congress  will  grant  them  land  for  educational  and  othtt 
purposes,  and  the  administration  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  it 
should  be  contidcd  to  them.  Interference  by  Congre^,  in  matters  of 
purely  local  concern,  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  unmixed  evil. 

Should,  however,  "  the  Office  of  Education  "  be  perpetuated,  I  suggest 
the  propriety  of  enacting  by  whom  the  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed. 
The  act  of  last  session  in  other  resx>ects  should  be  modified.  Under  the 
Constitution,  ^'Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  infe- 
rior officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments."  It  has  been  judicially  deter- 
mined that  clerks  are  officers  within  the  meaning,  of  this  pronsion,  and 
the  power  of  appointing  such  as  this  bureau  nmy,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  require,  should  therefore  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Commissioner,  as  other  officers  of  like  grade,  should  be 
required  to  report  to  the  department  under  whose  supervision  he  acts, 
and  not  to  Congress.  An  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $G,000 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office,  salaries 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  two  clerks  of  the  first-class  to  be  appointed 
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by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior.  This  sum  will  be  ample,  if  the 
office  be  economically  administered.  No  greater  clerical  force  shoold 
be  authorized. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1868,  there  were  20,112  appli- 
cations for  patents;  14,153  patents  (including  re-issues  and  designs)  were 
issued;  1,692  applications  allowed  on  which  patents  did  not  issue 
owing  to  the  non-payment  of  the  final  fee;  3,789  caveats  filed;  180  appli- 
cations for  the  extension  of  patents  received,  of  which  133  were  granted. 
The  receipts  were  $696,786  78,  being  $171  64  less  than  the  expenditures. 

Congress,  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  directed  that  all  moneys  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  all  moneys  thereafter  received  at  the  Patent  Office,  should  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  without  deduction;  appropriated  $250,000  for  sala- 
ries, miscellaneous  and  contingent  exx)enses,  and  other  purposes,  and 
required  it  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  cash  then  on  hand,  $63,025  76,  was  accordingly  paid,  and 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  transferred  on  the  books  of  the 
treasury.  The  expenses  from  that  date  to  the  31st  of  October  were 
$173,461  43.  The  expenses  for  this  and  the  following  month,  including 
the  outstanding  claims,  are  estimated  at  $120,000.  An  appropriation 
of  $360,000  will  be  required  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Commissioner,  in  a  communication  to  me,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  in  view  of  the  varying  amount  both  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, it  is  expedient  to  restore  the  office  to  its  former  position,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  to  limit  the  amount  of  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the 
fluid  at  the  end  of  each  year.    He  considers  that  the  miscellaneous 
character  and  uncertain  amount  of  clerical  and  other  labor  required 
render  impracticable  even  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  required 
during  each  fiscal  year.     I  do  not  concur  in  these  views.    In  my 
judgment,  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  was  wise  and  salutary 
in  this  regard.    The  probable  expenditures  may  be  estimated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty.    The  office  should  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  he  be  authorized  and  required  to  exercise  an  efficient  super- 
vision over  it.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  absence  of  such  control  has  led 
to  lavish  expenditures  and  fiagrant  abuses.    The  limitations  upon  the 
Secretary's  appointing  power  ought  to  be  abolished  and  this  bureau 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  particular  as  the  other  bureaus  of 
the  department.    I  am  gratified  to  record  that  the  present  Commissioner 
has  efficiently  and  zealously  labored  to  correct  irregularities,  reduce 
exi>en8es,  enforce  a  wholesome  discipline  in  the  office,  and  render  it  in 
every  respect  more  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

I  renew  my  former  recommendation  in  favor  of  repealing  so  much  of 
the  law  as  allows  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  on 
applications  for  letters  patent  and  in  interference  causes,  and  respect- 
fully refer  to  the  views  on  the  subject  presented  in  my  former  reports. 
At  tbe  date  of  my  last  annual  report  you  had  accepted  490  miles  of 
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the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the  IJmon  Pacific  Bailroad  company,  and 
the  commissioners  were  then  engaged  in  the  examination  of  an  addi- 
tional section  of  20  miles.  Since  that  date^  including  said  20  miles,  330 
have  been  accepted.  The  commissioners  have  submitted  r^K)rt8  upon 
four  additional  sections,  amounting  to  100  miles. 

By  a  report  from  the  government  directors,  it  apiiears  that  the 
expenses  for  operating  the  road  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 186^ 
were  $3,213,565  83.  The  amount  received  'from  passengers  daring  the 
same  time  was  $1,109,501  28,  of  which  $130,239  62  was  from  the  United 
States.  The  amount  received  from  freight  was  $3,077,330  81,  of  which 
the  government  paid  $550,759  73. 

Early  attention  was  given  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  acts  de- 
claring that  the  roads  to  which  the  government  subsidies  in  lands  and 
bonds  were  granted  should  be  ^^  first-class.''  My  immediate  predecessor, 
referring  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  report,  stated  that  he  had  invited 
the  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  commissioners  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  a  standard  of  construction  and 
equipnient,  to  which  the  companies  should  be  required  to  conform.  Their 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  on  February  24, 1866,  ho 
directed  that  it  should  ^^be  used  by  the  directors  and  commissioners  a« 
a  guide  for  their  action  in  directing  or  accepting  the  work." 

The  act  of  Congress  t>r<^cribes  that  the  government  directors  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  reply  to 
inquiries  he  may  make  of  them  relative  to  the  condition,  management, 
and  progress  of  the  work,  and  shall  communicate  to  him  such  inf(Nrina- 
tion  as  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Deimrtment.     I  tJierefore,  on 
the  13th  of  June  last,  availed  myself  of  this  provision,  and  directed  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  BoUins,  two  of  the  government  directors,  to  examine 
the  completed  portion  of  the  road,  and  also  the  regions  west  thereof  over 
which  the  company's  surveys  had  been  made,  and  to  report  touching  its 
location,  construction,  and  equipment,  and  also  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  machine  and  repair  shops.    Mr.  Williams  is  an  experienced  dvil 
engineer,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  BoUins,  who  was  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  him,  pertbrmed  the  duty  committed  to  him 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.    His  reports  presented  such  statements 
that  I  deemed  it  my  imperative  duty,  on  presenting  to  you  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  25th  section,  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
leading  facts  he  communicated,  and  to  request  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  directed  to  advise  you  whether  said  report,  as  to  the  fiicts  covered 
by  it,  was  conclusive  upon  the  executive ;  and  if  not,  whether  upon  other 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  road  was  not  properly  constructed,  you 
could  lawfully  withhold  from  the  company  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
and  bonds  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

You  acceded  to  the  request.  The  Attorney  General  examined  the  aet^ 
of  Congress,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  executive  duly,  tjierebv 
imposed,  had  been  discharged,  and  furnished  an  elaborate  opinion  opon 
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the  qnestioiis  submitted.  He  considered  that  the  duty  had,  during  your 
and  the  preceding  administration,  been  judiciously  performed,  and  as  it 
was  the  main  policy  of  those  acts  to  foster  and  press  on  the  enterprise, 
the  nature  of  it  required  a  distinction  to  be  drawn,  in  some  particulars, 
between  a  provisional  and  an  absolute  completeness  of  the  work.  He 
held  tiiat  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Department  properly  recognized 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  an  ultimate  revision  of  the  road  in  order 
to  secure  that  absolute  completeness,  which,  in  its  early  stages,  could  not 
be  rightfully  exacted  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  advances  upon  each 
successive  section,  and  added,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  executive, 
by  means  of  further  inquiry  from  engineers  and  experts  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  railroads,  to  provide  for  a  revision  of  the  work 
theretofore  accepted,  upon  the  assurances  or  obligation  of  the  company  to 
supply,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  might  be,  what  was  needed  to  make  the  road 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  standard,  and  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  securities  might  be  reserved  to  enforce  the  performance  of  this  obliga- 
tion of  the  company. 

This  Departm^it,  on  the  25th  of  September,  represented  to  you  that 
the  time  had  come  for  such  revision.  Brevet  Major  General  Govemeur 
K.  Warren,  United  States  army,  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  jr.,  of  Ohio,  and 
James  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  is  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 
The  other  gentlemen  are  civil  engineers  of  large  experience  and  are 
reputed  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  and  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

They  were  directed  to  make  a  thorough  personal  examination  of  the 
road,  and  to  report  upon  its  location,  construction,  and  equipment,  and 
to  fiimish  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  exx)enditure  required 
to  render  it,  as  far  as  constructed,  ^^  equal  in  all  respects  to  a  fully-com- 
pleted, first-class  railroad."  They  were  also  required  to  report  upon  the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  location  from  the  end  of  the  track 
to  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  road  between  the  latter  point  and  the  mouth  of 
l^eber  cafion. 

The  commissioners'  rex>ort  has  just  been  received.  The  trust  confided 
t>o  them  appears  to  have  been  executed  with  intelligence  and  fidelity.  A 
description  of  the  location  of  the  road  is  given.  The  elevation  at  Omaha 
is  946  feet  above  tide-water,  and  at  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake^4,315 
feet.  The  sum  of  the  ascents  going  westward  is  12,995  feet,  and  the  con- 
sequent sum  of  the  descents  is  9,626  feet.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  location  of  the  road,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  different  i>arts,  is  upon  the 
most  direct,  central,  and  practicable  route,  but  that  the  line  is  not  in  all 
respects  well  adapted  to  the  ground,  as  there  are  points  whero  the  fall 
capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been  developed,  and  others  where, 
in  its  details,  the  location  is  radically  wrong.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  desire  to  diminish  the  cost  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  more  and 
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sharper  curves  than  the  circumstances  require,  although  the  saTing  in 
cost  was  but  small  in  comparison  to  the  i>ermanent  injury  of  the  roacL 
The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  line,  as  built,  should  not  be 
permanently  adopted,  and  that  economy  and  the  best  Interests  of  the 
road  require  alterations  and  improvements  to  be  made. 

The  road,  when  examined,  was  built  890  miles  from  Omaha.  Its  con- 
struction, so  far  as  excavations  and  embankments  were  required,  was 
remarkably  easy.  From  Omaha  to  a  ]K>int  535  miles  west  there  are  no 
rock  excavations,  and  the  natural  surface  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inter- 
mediate  country  presents  nearly  practicable  grades.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  end  of  the  track  the  work  is  less  than  en  eastern  roads  ol 
the  same  length,  and  the  most  difficult  parts  are  light  in  comparison 
with  roads  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  There  is  but  one  tunnel.  It  is 
on  the  bank  of  St.  Mary's  creek,  230  feet  in  length. 

The  road-bed  was  designed  to  have  embankments  fourteen  feet  wide 
on  top,  with  the  usual  side  slopes,  depending  on  the  material  excavated, 
and  cuts  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet  in  width  of  bottom.  The  higher 
embankments  are  not  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  in  some 
instances  the  width  of  the  top  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  ties.  The 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  the  embankn^ent  up  to  the  full  width  is  fur- 
nished. Instances  also  occur  where  the  cuts  have  not  been  excavated 
to  the  deptli  designed.  The  grades  are  consequently  higher  than  the 
engineer  originally  contemplated.  In  some  cases  they  reach  90  feet  per 
mile,  when  easier  grades  were  shown  upon  the  profiles.  The  cuts  should 
all  be  reduced  to  the  depth  at  first  proposed,  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
per ruling  grades  in  those  divisions  of  the  road  where  they  are  located. 
Many  of  the  cross-ties  must  be  replaced  before  the  track  will  sustain  the 
traffic  that  will  be  thrown  upon  it,  on  the  opening  of  the  road.  The 
average  number  of  them  is  not  less  than  2,500  per  mile. 

The  track  laying  has  been  done  as  well  as  the  rapid  construction  of 
the  road  would  admit.  The  conmiissioners  mention  as  a  deficiency  that 
on  the  curves  the  rails  have  not  been  bent  to  conform  to  them.  There 
are  portions  of  the  road  where  ballasting  material  is  wanting  and  c^m 
only  be  supplied  by  transporting  it  from  the  most  accessible  points  by 
rail.  This  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Bitter  creek,  where  the  soil  is 
of  an  unfavorable  character,  and  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustai&a 
track,  particularly  in  the  season  of  melting  snows,  unless  supported  by 
ballast.  The  track  has,  without  exception,  been  laid  on  the  bare  road- 
way, without  the  ^?tter  having  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  it. 
As  a  consequence,  except  where  the  embankments  were  built  of  gravel 
or  other  good  material,  the  track  is  without  ballast,  the  surfacing  hav- 
ing been  done  by  throwing  up  the  necessary  material  for  tiiat  purpose 
from  the  sides  of  the  embankments  themselves. 

The  bridging  on  the  line  consists  of  stone  culverts,  girders,  and  truss 
bridges,  and  many  varieties  of  truss  and  pile  bridges.  Between  Omaha 
and  the  end  of  the  track,  the  total  number  of  structures  deemed  penna- 
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nent  is  250,  consisting  of  one  iron  truss  bridge,  seven  Howe  truss  bridges, 
constructed  of  wood  and  iron,  and  242  stone  box  and  arch  culverts  and 
short  girder  bridges,  with  stone  abutments.  The  temporary  structures 
consist  of  pile  and  trestle  bridges,  of  which  there  are  153,  each  less  than 

25  feet  long,  322,  varying  in  length  from  25  to  50  feet,  and  219,  each  over 
50  feet  long,  the  total  number  being  694,  and  the  aggregate  length 
43,717  feet,  or  nearly  eight  miles.  Of  these  694  structures  34  over  the 
princiiKil  streams  are  to  be  replaced  by  Howe  truss  bridges,  erected  on 
l)ennanent  stone  abutments  and  piers.    These  will  require  70  abutments, 

26  piers,  and  8,450  lineal  feet  of  Howe  truss  in  spans,  respectively,  of  100 
and  150  feet.  In  some  cases  the  foundations  for  permanent  *pier  and 
abutment  masonry,  erected  or  in  course  of  construction,  were  not  placed 
at  a  proi)er  depth.  The  remaining  660  trestle  and  pile  bridges,  after 
providing  for  those  over  the  principal  streams,  must  be  replaced  by  box 
culverts,  arches,  or  stone  abutments,  with  girders  or  trusses  of  short 
spans. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  road  consists  of  117  locomotives,  19  first-class 
and  eight  second-cla«8  passenger  cars,  15  baggage,  442  box,  1,227  flat, 
43  coal  and  72  caboose  cars,  besides  hand  and  other  cars  suited  to  special 
purposes.  The  locomotives  are  well  constructed,  and  the  number  on 
hand  probably  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the  road.  An  addi- 
tional number  will  be  required  for  that  part  of  the  road  when  the  line 
is  open  for  through  traffic.  The  cars  are  equal  to  those  on  the  best 
roads,  and  the  accommodations  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  rolling  stock  are  now  sufficient  to  meet  current  demands,  but  must 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
road. 

The  commissioners  submit  the  following  estimate  of  expenditure  which 
will  be  required  to  render  the  first  890  miles  of  the  road  equal  to  a  fully 
completed  first-class  railroad.  No  allowances  are  made  for  work  in  pro- 
gress, or  materials  and  equipments  ordered  or  reported  to  be  tn  transitu 
for  delivery  or  already  delivered,  except  so  far  as  they  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion  in  the  structures  themselves : 

Changing  locations  to  mxprove  line  and  diminish  curvature 
at  Black's  fork.  Bed  desert,  Bawlins,  Bock  creek.  Bed 
Buttes,  Dale  creek,  Granite  canon,  and  Hazard,  not 
including  cutting  off  large  bends  on  Bock  creek $200, 000 

Completing  embankments  to  full  width,  filling  trestle  work 
(6J  miles)  and  rip-rapping 240, 000 

Completing  excavations  of  cuts  to  grade  on  Black's  fork. 
Bitter  creek,  &c.,  &c 20, 000 

Bedadng  grades  between  Omaha  and  Elkhom,  to  conform 
to  the  condition  on  which  the  change  of  line  was  approved,         245, 000 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  cross-ties  to  re- 
place those  of  Cottonwood  timber,  including  transporta- 
tion, removal  of  old  ties,  and  placing  new  in  track,  at  $1 . .         525, 000 
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Ballasting,  InclndiBg  transportation,  lifting  track,  placing 
material,  surfacing  and  rea^usting  track,  and  curving 
rails,  890  miles  / $910, 000 

Seventy  abutment  and  26  pier  foundations,  including  exca- 
vations, piles,  grillage,  and  securing  with  rip-rap,  at 
•1,600 144,000 

Thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  masonry 
in  abutment^  and  piers,  at  $15 457,200 

Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  lineal  feet  Howe 
truss,  viz.,  49  spans  of  150  feet  and  11  spans  of  100  feet, 
at  145 380,250 

Supplying  121  openings  of  trestle-work,  of  50  feet  length 
and  under,  between  Omaha  and  North  Platte,  with  per- 
manent works  of  masonry  and  girders,  at  $500 60,500 

Supplying  254  openings  of  trestle-work,  of  50  feet  length 
and  under,  between  Korth  Platte  and  end  of  track,  with 
permanent  works  of  masonry  and  girders,  at  $900 228, 600 

Supplying  184  openings  of  trestle-work,  averaging  103  feet 
each,  with  permanent  structures  of  masonry  and  girders 
or  short  trusses,  including  foundations,  at  $1,500 276,000 

Benewing  Dale  creek  bridge,  or  replacing  same  by  embank- 
mentand  arched  water-way 100,000 

Probable  expenditure  for  additional  water-ways  in  Mary's 
creek,  3itter  creek,  and  other  points  not  provided  for, 
and  renewing  and  enlarging  stone  culverts 100, 000 

flSxty  new  passenger  locomotives  for  through  travel  on 
opening  of  road,  at  $14,000 840,000 

Hiorough  repair  of  say  one-third  of  locomotives  used  in 
construction  and  on  hand  when  road  is  opened,  say  50  at 
$3,000  each 150, 000 

Forty-four  new  passenger  cars,  for  through  travel  on  open- 
ing of  road,  at  $6,000 264,000 

Thirty  baggage,  express  and  mail  cars,  $3,800 114, 000 

Five  hundred  box  freight  cars,  $900 450,000 

Fifty  additional  locomotive  stalls,  $4,000 200,000 

Completing  shops  at  Cheyenne,  additional  shops  at  Bryan, 
and  enlarging  shops  at  Omaha,  with  tools  for  Cheyenne, 
EawUns,  and  Bryan 350,000 

Additional  water  stations,  and  probable  additional  exx>en- 
diture  to  secure  full  supply  of  water  between  Bawlins  and 
Bitter  creek 80,000 

Additional  station  buildings 75, 000 

Additional  snow  fences 60, 000 

Additional  fencing  against  stock 30, 000 

Total $6,489,550 


/ 
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The  following  estimate  is  ftumisliecl  by  the  commissioners  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  fnlly  equipping  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Weber  ca&on  to  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake. 

For  grading  and  bridging,  including  masonry  and  founda- 
tions complete,  96.3  miles  at  $11,500  per  mile $1, 107, 450 

For  sui)er8tructure,  including  rails  and  fastenings,  spikes, 
ties,  track  laying,  and  ballasting,  with  6  per  cent,  of 
sidings,  102  miles,  at  $17,000  per  mile 1, 734,000 

For  equipment,  including  motive  power,  rolling  stock,  engine 
houses,  turn-tables,  shops,  tools,  water  stations,  and  sta- 
tion buildings,  96.3  miles,  at  $7,000  permile 674,100 

Total $3,515,550 


As  the  actual  cost  of  this  road  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  I  deem 
it  proper  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  estimates  submitted,  on 
the  14th  instant,  by  Jesse  L.  Williams,  esq.  He  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  road  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  company  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  the  contract  price  per  mile.  The  actual  cost  to  the  con- 
tractors  forming  an  association,  which  embraces  most  of  the  larger 
stockholders  of  the  company,  is  shown  only  by  their  private  books,  to 
which  the  government  directors  have  no  access.  The  calculations  were, 
therefore,  made  from  the  most  accurate  available  data  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  first  710  miles  of  the  road  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  comput- 
ingthatof  the  wholeline.  Should  the  road,  as  is  expected  by  the  company, 
form  a  junction  with  that  of  the  California  company,  near  the  northern 
extreme  of  Oreat  Salt  lake,  a  little  west  of  Monument  Point,  its  length 
would  be  about  1,110  miles.  The  cost  of  locating,  constructing,  and 
completely  equipping  it  and  the  telegraph  line  is  $38,824,821,  an  aver- 
age per  mile  of  $34,977  32. 

The  government  subsidy  in  bonds  for  that  distance  at  par  amounts^ 
to  $29,504,000,  an  average  per  mile  of  $26,580.  The  company's  first 
mortgage  bonds  are  estimated  at  92  per  cent.,  and  would  yield  $27,143,680^. 
The  fund  realized  by  the  company  frt)m  these  two  sources  amounts  to 
$56,647,680,  .being  an  average  jyer  mile  of  $51,034,  exceeding  by 
$16,056  68  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  and  frdly  equipping  the  road, 
and  yielding  a  profit  of  more  than  $17,750,000. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  road  noted  by  the  commissioners  are,  in  their 
opinion,  almost  without  exception  incident  to  new  roads,  or  of  a  diarac- 
ter  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  di£9culties,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  constructed.  Supply- 
ing them  in  the  first  instance  would  have  materially  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  the  exx)enditure  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose 
will  but  little  exceed  that  originally  required.  It  is  obviously  the  duty, 
and  no  doubt  the  desire,  of  the  company  to  bring  up  the  constructed 
portion  of  the  road  to  the  required  stemdard,  while  at  the  same  time 

48  Ab 
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they  are  energetically  pressing  f6rward  the  work  axK>n  the  remmder  of 
the  line.  An  imperative  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  Execntive  to  insist 
upon  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  of  the  company,  aad  to 
use  all  just  and  available  means  to  secure  it.  I  have,  therkoie,  the 
honor  to  recommend  that  the  issue  of  patents  for  land  and  of  bonds  be 
suspended  until  such  deficiencies^  shall  have  been  suppUed- 

The  instructions  to  the  commissioners  required  them,  after  they  should 
have  reported  upon  the  XTuion  Pacific  railroad,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  roads  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  eastern  division, 
and  the  Sioux  Oity  and  Pacific  Sailroad  Company.  I  have  received  no 
fiulher  report  than  that  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful 
summary. 

The  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  of  California  have  constnicted 
390  miles  of  their  road  and  telegraph  line,  of  which  296  were  constmcted 
and  accepted  since  my  last  annual  report.  This  company  filed  a  map  of 
tlie  definite  location  of  their  road  from  Humboldt  Wells  via  the  head 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  to  the  mouth  of  Weber  caSLon.  On  the  15th  of  May 
last  I  gave  my  ^<  consent  and  approval "  to  the  location,  as  far  as  the  head 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  Subsequent  surveys  cor- 
rected and  improved  the  unaccepted  part  of  the  line,  and,  on  the  14tfa 
ultimo  they  filed  a  map  and  profile  from  the  head  of  Great  Salt  lake  to 
Echo  Summit,  to  which  location  I  gave  my  ^^  consent  and  approval" 

The  company  state  that  their  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30, 1868,  were,  from  passengers,  $145,048  70,  and,  from  frei^t, 
$264,410  41.  Their  expenses  for  the  same  period,  were  $157,063  89^ 
and  their  indebtedness  at  that  date,  $26,862,727,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$7,340,000  was  on  account  of  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  the  road. 

On  the  13th  ul^timo,  special  commissioners,  Sherman  Day,  United 
States  surveyor  general  of  California,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  & 
Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Uoyd  Tevis,  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
roads  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  q/ 
California  and  the  Western  Pacific  J^ailroad  Company.  They  weie 
instructed  to  report  in  regard  to  the  location,  road-bed,  cross-ties,  track 
laying,  ballasting,  rolling  stock,  repair  shops,  station  buildings,  culverts, 
bridges,  viaducts,  turnouts,  and  all  other  appurtenances  of  the  roads,  and 
the  amount  of  expenditure  required  to  render  them,  so  far  as  built,  equal 
in  every  respect  to  fully-constructed^r«t-ola««  railroads.  I^o  report  has 
been  received. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Com- 
pany,  eastern  division,  had  constructed  305  miles  of  their  road  and  tele- 
graph line,  and  285  miles  thereof  had  been  accepted.  Since  that  date, 
88^^^^  additional  miles  have  been  constmcted  and  accepted. 

The  amendatory  act  approved  July  3, 1866,  authorized  this  oompany 
to  designate  a  new  route  and  file  a  map  thereofl  They  were  required, 
however,  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  a  point  not  more  than  50 
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miles  westerly  fix>m  the  meridian  of  Denver,  in  Colorado.    Their  right 
to  bonds  was  limited  to  the  amount  they  would  have  received,  had 
the  road  been  constracted  on  the  original  route  to  the  100th  meri> 
dian  of  longitude.     No  acceptable  survey  had  been  made  ftt)m  Fort 
Riley  to  that  meridian,  and  as  the  department  was  not  officially  ad- 
\ised  of  the  exact  distance  between  those  points,  Brevet  Major  G.  W. 
Howdl,  captain  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  my  request  assigned 
on  the  8th  June  last,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  such  survey. 
He  executed  the  duty  and  submitted  a  report  under  date  of  September 
28, 1868.    He  determined  the  distance  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
and  nine  tiiousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  ten-thousandths  miles. 
He  also  ascertained  that  the  meridian  is  9,300  feet  west  of  the  point 
•  designated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.    This  survey  was 
approved  by  you.    The  distance  for  which  the  company  was  entitled  to 
bonds  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  and  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ten-thousandths  miles.    The  following  summary  is 
made  from  their  report:  They  have  constructed  and  operated  the  road 
405  miles  west  of  the  initial  point.    It  has  been  provided  with  round- 
house accommodations,  repair  shops,  turn-tables,  water-tanks,  sidings, 
&€.,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  business;  and  the  necessary  ware- 
houses and  depot  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  stations,  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  freight.    The  equipment  is  as  follows : 
Twenty-nine  locomotive  engines,  21  passenger,  and  878  other  cars.    The 
aggregate  earnings,  from  September  1, 1867,  to  August  31, 1868,  were 
$1,878,588  33,  and  the  expenses  $1,247,816  38,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
$630,771  95.    The  average  length  of  road  operated  diuring  the  year  was 
331}  miles,  and  the  average  earnings  per  mile  $5,666  93.    Surveying 
parties,  employed  in  teamining  the  routes  of  the  thirty-second  and  thirty- 
fifth  parallels,  have  discovered  on  the  latter  a  practicable  route  westward 
from  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific.    It  crosses  the  Colorado  river  south  of 
Fort  Mohave,  and  thenoe  runs  westward  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
through  Tehachepah  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which  is  only 
4,020  feet  above  the  sea.    The  highest  point  is  in  the  San  Francisco 
mountains,  7,464  feet.    The  entire  line  is  exempt  from  obstruction  by 
snow,  and  traverses  a  country  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  abounding  in 
timber  and  coal.    Surveys  have  also  been  made  frt)m  Fort  Mohave  on  the 
(Colorado  river  to  San  Diego,  and  from  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  via  Puntia 
Pass  and  San  Louis  Park,  to  Albuquerque.    The  cost  of  surveys  in  1867 
and  1868  was  about  $225,000. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains  seriously  interfered, 
at  times,  with  the  working  of  the  road  west  of  Fort  Harker.  Stations 
have  been  burned,  rolling  stock  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  men  killed. 
Trains,  nevertheless,  made  their  usual  trips,  but  the  trade  with  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  have  completed  60  additional  miles  of  road  and  telegraph 
line.    They  are  entitled,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  no  ftirther  subsidy. 
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Sixty-niiie  and  one-half  miles  of  the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the 

Bionx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  were  completed,  equipped 

and  accepted  in  March  last.    About  31}  miles,  necessary  to  make  a 

connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  are  under  contract  and 

in  process  of  grading.    The  iron  has  been  purchased  and  is  in  trantittL 

The  company  have  secured  a  water  front  of  about  one  mile  on  each  side 

of  the  Missouri  river,  and  have  contracted  for  a  steam  ferry  to  pass  iht 

cars  over  the  river. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  company  is  represented  to  be^ 

Cash  of  stockholders $1 ,  676, 000  00 

United  States  bonds  received  on  69}  miles  road 1, 112, 000  00 

Due  contractors 611, 801  iXl 

Aggregating $3,299,801  02 

No  stock  certificates  or  first  mortgage  bonds  have  been  issned.    Tbe 
amount  received  is  given  as — 

From  passengers $51, 407  79 

Promfreight 44,156  14 

From  telegraph 1, 135  91 

Total 96,699  90 

Operating  expenses $53, 184  9S 


The  Company  have  six  first  class  locomotives,  and  99  passenger  aai^  * 
other  cars  in  use.    They  expect  to  have  the  whole  line  of  road  oompletet 
and  in  operation  next  month. 

No  track  has  been  laid  by  the  Western  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  within 
the  past  year.  They,  however,  reported  on  the  16ih  of  September  last, 
that  the  grading  of  the  unfinished  part  of  the  road  would  be  completed 
and  ready  for  the  track  in  a  few  months. 

Ko  portion  of  the  I^orthern  Pacific  railroad  has  been  constructed.  Hie 
company  report  that  surveys  have  not  been  continued  during  the  past 
season,  for  want  of  a  military  escort  to  protect  surveying  parties. 

In  1867  two  lines  were  run  from  Lake  Superior.    One  commencing  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  and  the  other  at  Bayfield.    The  first,  following 
a  westerly  course,  crosses  the  Mississippi  about  12  miles  above  Crov 
Wing ;  thence  runs  south  of,  and  near  to.  Otter  Tail  lake,  and  pursuing 
the  same  general  course,  intersects  the  Red  river  at  a  i>oiht  between 
Fort  A^bercrombie  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  Wood  river.    The 
second  follows  a  southwesterly  course  for  14  miles  to  Pleasant  bay; 
thence  westerly  to  within  18  miles  of  Superior;  thence  its  conrse  is 
direct  to  the  Mississippi,  crossing  that  river  at  St.  Clond;  thence  north- 
westerly up  the  Sauk  valley  to  the  Sioux  Wood  river,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  where  it  joins  the  Otter  Tail  river.    Both  of  these  lines  have  such  n 
direction  on  approaching  the  Bed  or  Sioux  Wood  rivers,  that  whon  con- 
tinued westerlv  they  will  pass  to  the  south  of  and  near  the  Cheyenne  river 
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in  Dakota.  The  distance  of  the  first  is  232  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost 
$7,967,0009  being  an  average  per  mile  of  $34,357  48.  The  distance  of 
the  second  is  317  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost  $11, 815,000,  being  an  aver- 
age per  mile  of  $37,236  05.  The  alignment  is  favorable  on  both  routes. 
The  maximum  gradients  will  not  exceed  30  to  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
are  of  limited  extent.  Upon  the  Pacific  side  the  surveys  were  confined 
to  an  examination  of  the  Cascade  range,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
relative  elevation  and  practicability  of  the  passes.  Three  were  found ; 
the  Cowlitz,  or  Packwood,  2,600,  the  Snoquahnie,  3,030,  and  Cady 's,  4,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  not  filed  the  report 
required  by  the  act  of  June  25, 1868,  and  no  information  touching  their 
doings  has  been  communicated  to  this  department. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Comnany  report  that  they  have  sur- 
veyed only  that  portion  of  their  line  lying  between  the  towns  of  Ban 
Joi9^  and  Gilroy,  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  grading  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  iron  has  been  purchased  and 
is  in  transitu.  They  expect  to  complete  this  30  milesof  road  by  the  first 
of  April,  1869.  Their  capital  stock  is  $1,800,000,  of  which  $72,000  has 
been  aetaally  paid  in,  and  their  indebtedness  $480,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  United  States  bonds 
issued  to  the  respective  railroad  companies: 

Union  Pacific,  820  miles $20,238,000 

Central  Pacific  of  California,  390  miles 14, 764,000 

Union  Pacific,  eastern  division,  393|<yjy^  miles 6, 303, 000 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  69J  miles 1,112,000 

Western  Pacific,  20  miles 320,000 

Atchison  and Pikeik Peak,  \^^    .,     i 640,000 

Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific,  pw°^^\ 960,000 

l,793i  miles  nearly. $44,337,000 


The  act  of  July  13, 1868,  authorized  the  sum  of  $6,500,  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  to*  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dakota  river,  on  the  line  of  the  wagon  road  between  Sioux  city 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Cheyenne.  A  superintendent  was  appointed 
in  August  last  and  the  bridge  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  architect  reports  the  completion  of  the  exterior  marble  work,  and 
of  the  arrangements  for  securing  a  supply  of  water  to  the  central  build- 
ing and  south  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Many  of  the  passages  and  rooms 
have  been  painted,  and  other  improvements  made.  Sewers  for  drainage 
have  been  builti  and  the  archways  under  the  porticos  paved,  one  with 
the  Nicholson,  and  the  other  with  the  Burlew  &  Smith's  tar  and  gravel 
rvmcrete,  pavement.  He  submits  a  new  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
eastftm  front  of  the  central  building. 
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The  bronze  doors  designed  by  Crawford  have  been  finished,  and  placed 
in  position  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  northern  wing. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Capitol  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It  is 
desirable  that  Congress  should,  without  delay,  authorize  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  apparatus  to  heat  the  rotunda,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corri- 
dors and  other  passages  of  the  building  are  now  heated. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  OajAtoL  grounds,  induced 
Congress  to  authorize  the  appraisement  of  the  contiguous  private  prop- 
erty, the  annexation  of  which  was  deemed  indispensable.  Certain  squares 
were  appraised  in  the  year  1860,  but,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  no 
further  step  has  been  taken  in  acquiring  a  title  to  them.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  other  real  estate  in  that  portion  of  the  city  would  seem  to  require 
their  re-appraisement.  Delay  complicates  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
subject,  and  I  earnestly  repeat  my  former  recommendation  of  immediate 
and  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

The  north  portico  of  this  Department  has  been  completed,  and  consid- 
erable progress  made  in  enclosing  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  in  flagging 
the  sidewalk  which  borders  them.  The  fimd  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses, although  carefully  and  economically  expended,  was  insufficient 
I  confidently  trust  that  Congress  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  approach- 
ing session,  provide  means  for  the  completion  of  these  necessary  im 
provements  and  for  paving  G  street,  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  streets. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  was  formerly  under 
the  supervisory  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  act  of 
March  2, 1867,  abolished  it,  and  devolved  upon  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Army  its  duties,  as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  and  of  all  the  public  works  and  improvements  in  this  District, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  It  was  evidently  impracticable  for 
him  to  discharge,  in  person,' these  obligations,  in  addition  to  his  other 
arduous  labors.  An  act,  approved  the  29th  of  that  month,  provided  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  which  had  been  appropriated  for  dis- 
bursement by  the  Commissioner,  should  be  under  tjie  direction  of  such 
officer  of  the  corps  as  the  Chief  Engineer  might  direct.  On  the  following 
day  Congress  provided  that  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  and  for  the  other  public  works  in  this  District,  should  be  ex- 
l>ended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  terms  of  this 
act  were  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  Capitol  and  the  contiguous  pubhc 
grounds,  but,  by  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  control  of  them  was 
reserved  to  this  department. 

I  recommend  that  these  acts  be  repealed,  and  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Buildings  re-established.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  since  it  was  discontinued,  the  duties  which  appertained  to  it  have 
not  been  discharged  more  efficiently  than  formerly.  This  improvident 
legislation  divides  the  charge  over  the  public  grounds  and  works  between 
two  executive  departments,,  and  withdraws  an  officer  of  the  army  from 
bis  appropriate  duties  to  perform  services  having  no  relation  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  acquirements. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  advanced  to  marshals  of 
the  several  districts  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  for  defraying 

the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  including  fees  of  mar- 
shals, jurors,  and  witnesses,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  and  contingen- 
cies: 

Alabama,  northern  district $550  00 

Alabama,  southern  district '  5, 000  00 

Arkansas,  eastern  district 13, 716  00 

Arkansas,  western  district 34, 507  00 

Caliibmia 18,478  00 

Connecticut 6, 041  96 

Delaware 5, 306  01 

District  of  Columbia 123, 486  90 

Florida,  northern  district 10, 450  00 

Florida,  southern  district 11,000  00 

Greorgia - 

Illinois,  northern  district 28, 434  50 

Illinois,  southern  district 24, 890  00 

Indiana • 25, 645  00 

Iowa 36,505  00 

Kansas 33, 051  00 

Kentucky 66, 056  50 

Louisiana 14, 630  00 

Maine 16,481  78 

Maryland 17,162  00 

3Ia8sachusetts 30, 267  00 

3Iichigan,  eastern  district 51, 543  53 

Michigan,  western  district 21, 158  21 

Minnesota 6, 115  00 

Mississippi,  northern  district 7, 634  00 

Mississippi,  southern  district 13, 528  75 

Missouri,  eastern  district 12, 009  98 

Missouri,  western  district 17, 220  00 

Nebraska 22,882  44 

Nevada 10, 513  00 

New  Hampshire 7, 420  14 

New  Jersey 35, 660  00 

New  York,  northern  district 87, 196  15 

New  York,  southern  district 47, 879  74 

New  York,  eastern  district 27,231  00 

North  Carolina 24, 606  00 

Ohio,  northern  district 22, 307  00 

Ohio,  southern  district 49, 870  66 

Oregon 9, 639  92 

Pennsylvania,  eastern  district 43, 397  00 

PennsylvaniOy  western  district 49|040  10 
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Rhode  Ifikmd 2,878  00 

SoQth  Carolina 35, 629  00 

Tennessee,  eastern  district 10, 865  91 

Tennessee,  middle  district 10, 038  00 

Tennessee,  western  district 11, 200  00 

Texas,  eastern  district 25, 470  00 

Texas,  western  district 6, 256  42 

Vermont 6,500  0' 

Virginia 16,866  00 

West  Virginia 10,489  00 

Wisconsin 9, 265  85 

Arizona 40  00 

Colorado 10,000  00 

Dakota 27,372  00 

Montana 22,596  16 

Utah 

New  Mexico 10,920  75 

Washington 27,065  00 

Idaho 5,000  00 


II,  337, 042  36 


The  amount  paid  during  the  same  period  to  district  attorneys,  tbeir 
assistants  and  substitutes,  was  $190,703;  to  United  States  commission- 
ers, 178,522  19 ;  to  clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  $76,584  26; 
and  for  miscellaneous  exiienditures,  including  rent  of  court-rooms, 
$106,325  95.  The  aggregate  amounts  to  $1,789,177  76,  being  but 
$159,641  26  in  excess  of  the  sum  expended  for  such  pur])oses  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  notwithstanding  the  largely 
increased  business  transacted  by  the  federal  courts.  At  the  latter  dale 
the  balance  on  hand  amounted  to  $332,866  03.  Congress  appropriated 
$1,300,000.  There  waB  received  on  account  of  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, $203,085  43,  and  from  repayments  by  mai-shals  and  others, 
$10,819  29.  The  total  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for  this 
branch  of  the  service  was  $1,847,370  75,  so  that  the  balance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  ye^ar  was  but  $58,192  99.  Assuming  that 
during  its  progress  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  would  reach  the 
same  amount  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  satisfied  that  the 
expenses  of  the  courts  could  not  be  materially  diminished,  I  estimated 
that  $1,500,000  would  be  required.  Congress,  however,  appropriated 
but  $1,000,000.  A  deficit  of  $489,015  23  will  occur  unless  tlie  fines, 
&c.,  should  be  increased.  I  recommend  that  $500,000  be  appropriated 
in  the  deficiency  bill,  and  that  $1,600,000  be  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  large  balance  (m  the  30th  of  June,  1867, 
as  compared  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  following  fiscal  year,  was  occa- 
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ffloned  by  the  great  disparity  in  the  amounts  realized  during  the  respec- 
tive years  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures.  It  was  $439,835  76  more 
during  the  former  than  the  latter  year. 

On  the  1st  instant  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the  warden  of  the 
District  jail  141  prisoners.  Of  this  number  33  were  females  and  113 
persons  of  color.  During  the  year  preceding  that  date  1,022  persons 
were  committed;  233  were  convicted  of  various  misdemeanors,  and  69 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  ih  the  penitentiary  at  Albany. 
The  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  prisoners,  were 
$34,388  37. 

In  view  of  the  insecure  and  crowded  condition  of  the  jail,  and  its  unfit- 
ness in  every  respect  as  a  proper  place  of  confinement^  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  building  of  adequate  dimensions.  My  prede- 
cessor selected  a  site  therefor  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  government 
in  this  city.  The  required  steps  were  being  taken,  with  all  practicable 
despatch,  to  ^^  let  the  contracts."  Congress,  however,  interposed,  and 
directed  the  selection  of  a  new  site.  This  was  done.  Perfected  plans  were 
then  prepared,  and,  after  due  advertisement  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  bids,  contracts  were  awarded  and  bonds  executed  in  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  statute.  The  contractors  soon  after  commenced  work,  and 
it  was  actively  progressing  when,  under  a  mistaken  impression  of  fact, 
Congress,  on  the  11th  day  of  January  last,  directed  it  to  be  suspended 
for  forty  days.  At  the  expiration 'of  that  period  the  expediency  of  fur- 
ther legislation  in  the  premises  continued  to  attract  attention,  and  was 
receiviag  the  consideration  of  Congress.  A  bill  subsequently  passed 
one  house  and  is  now  pending  in  the  other.  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  work  has  not  been  resumed. 
This  protracted  and  unnecessary  delay  has  arisen  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  department,  and  occasioned  serious  injury  to  innocent 
parties  and  the  public.  As  the  projected  new  building  is  absolutely 
necessary,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
regard  to  it. 

Some  years  ago,  the  ][)enitentiaiy  in  this  city  was  appropriated  by  the 
military  authorities.  It  was  never  restored  to  its  original  uses,  and  has 
been  since  destroyed.  Adults,  convicted  of  felony  and  sentenced  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  District  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  are  sent 
to  an  institution  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Considerable  exi)ense  is 
incurred  in  transportiug  and  subsisting  them.  Persons  convicted  oi 
crime  against  the  United  States  may  be  imprisoned  in  a  State  prison 
or  house  of  correction  of  an  adjoining  State  or  district,  if,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  couit  x^ronouncing  the  sentence,  there  be  no  suitable 
place  of  confinement.  Convicts  from  some  of  the  southern  States  were 
formerly  confined,  during  the  term  of  their  sentence,  in  the  i)enitentiary 
here,  but  are  now  conveyed  to  more  distant  |)oints  at  increased  expense* 
A  penitentiary,  properly  constructed  and  judiciously  managed,  could  be 
rendered  self-sustaining  by  the  labor  of  llie  convicts.    The  government 
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is  the  proprietor  of  lands  in  this  vicinity  which  afford  excellent  sites  for 
such  a  building.  The  neighboring  quarries  furnish  stone  of  a  superior 
quality.  Considerations  of  economy  suggest  to  Congress  the  expediency 
of  adopting,  at  their  approaching  session,  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
District  penitentiary. 

I  am  not  officiaUy  advised  of  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Correction 
for  this  District,  as  the  trustees  have  submitted  no  report. 

No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  Its 
members  have  been  active  and  vigilant  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  and  the  protection  of  the  right^  of  person  and  property,  within  the 
District.  During  the  past  year  they  made  18,834  arrests,  3,549  of  which 
were  females ;  11,165  of  those  arrested  were  unmarried,  and  7,387  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  6,409  were  dismissed,  64  turned  over  to  the 
military,  and  880  committed  to  jail }  341  gave  bail  for  their  appearance 
at  court,  2,056  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  675  required  to  enter 
into  bonds  to  ktop  the  peace.  In  327  cases  minor  punishments  were 
inflicted.  Fines  in  8,082  cases  were  assessed,  amounting  to  $35,274  40; 
4,038  destitute  persons  were  furnished  with  temporary  lodgings ;  165  lost 
children  were  restored  to  their  homes,  and  167  sick  and  disabled  persons 
were  assisted  and  taken  to  the  hospitid.  Of  the  number  arrested  12,752 
were  charged  with  offences  committed  upon  the  x>erson,  and  0,082  with 
offences  against  property.  The  detective  force  made  458  arrests,  recov- 
ered lost  or  stolen  property  to  the  amqunt  of  $25,727  35,  and  discharged 
other  important  duties.  The  labors  of  the  sanitary  company,  althoo^ 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  and  the  enforcement  of  the  police  regulations  for  promoting 
the  cleanliness  of  the  city.  More  efficient  measures  should  be  devised  to 
secure  objects  so  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  population. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1867,  a  complete  census  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District  was  taken  by  this  force  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  invited  attention  to  the  expediency  of  creat- 
ing a  court  for  the  summary  trial  of  ofllences  of  a  minor  grade.  A  justice 
of  the  i)eace  of  this  District,  in  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  chiefly 
acts  as  an  examining  magistrate.  Most  of  such  offences  are  cognixable 
in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  accused  is  rarely  put  upon  his  trial 
until  the  term  after  an  indictment  against  him  has  been  found.  If  una- 
ble to  give  bail,  he  remains  in  custody.  When  a  prima  facte  case  against 
him  has  been  made  out  at  the  preliminary  examination,  the  witnesses 
are  recognized  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  subsequently  before 
the  court  after  indictment  found.  Their  fees  for  such,  attendance  are 
taxed  against  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  are  transient  persons 
without  a  fixed  residence.  It  often  occurs  tnat  when  the  cause  is  called 
for  trial,  it  is  discontinued.by  reason  of  their  absence  t)eyond  the  reach 
of  process.  The  accused  thus  escapes  deserved  punishment.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  expense  of  the  criminal  court  in  this  District 
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amounted  to  $26,612  12.  It  was  defrayed  exdusively  by  the  govern- 
ment. Atxibunal  such  as  I  have  suggested,  has  been  organized  in 
almost  every  other  populous  city,  and  with  evident  benefit  to  the  public. 
By  its  instrumentality  the  ends  of  criminal  justice  would  be  effectually 
and  cheaply  served,  and  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  speedy  trial 
attained.  The  supreme  court  of  the  District,  relieved  of  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  prosecutions,  could  with  greater  despatch  dispose 
of  the  civil  cases  on  its  calendar. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  the  exi)enditures  of  the  Oov- 
emment  Hospital  for  the  Insane  were  $114,035  81,  and  there  were 
admitted  152  patients,  being  an  excess  of  43  over  the  number  admitted 
the  preceding  year.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  them  were  males,  69 
of  whom  were  from  the  army  and  navy.,  GUie  whole  number  under 
treatment  was  432.  Seventy-six  were  discharged;  of  these  03  were 
restored  and  eight  improved.  There  remained  under  treatment  at  that 
date  329.  There  have  been  1,464  persons  treated  in  the  institution  since 
it  was  opened,  of  whom  1,145  were  natives  of  this  country.  The  board 
recommend  that  there  be  appropriated  $90,500  for  the  support  of  the . 
institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870;  $10,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds,  and  $23,000  for  the  purchase 
of  148  acres  of  ground.  GUie  excellent  management  of  this  institution 
eminently  entitles  it  to  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  of  Con- 
gress. The  estimates  are  reasonable,  and  I  cordially  conunend  them  to 
the  most  favorable  consideration. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  22  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  directors  request  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations :  To  supply  a  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$17,500 ;  for  supi>ort  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
831,0CD ;  for  bnUdiugs,  $66,000 ;  and  for  improving  grounds,  $4,000 ; 
making  in  all  $118,500. 

In  my  last  report  I  earnestly  commended  to  the  fostering  care  of  Con- 
gress the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum.  The 
act  of  the  27th  of  July  last  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  support  of  the 
institutioji  during  the  current  year,  and  required  that  all  expenditures 
should  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  total  number  of 
women  luider  treatment  was  631 ;  33  of  them  were  pay  patients,  ffem 
wliom  the  sum  of  $1,339  44  was  received ;  549  were  restored  to  health ; 
10  were  relieved,  and  12  died.  The  small  amount  of  receipts  is  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  requisite  accommodations.  Most  of  the  available  space 
was  occupied  by  free  patients,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who  desired  to 
secure  private  apartments.  The  increased  number  of  inmates  rendered 
necessary  a  considerable  outlay  for  furniture  and  bedding.  The  funds 
derived  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  sources,  were  insuflBcient  to 
cover  the  actual  expenditures,  and,  at  the  close  thereof,  the  institution 
was  $7,000  in  debt  The  directors  request  that  a  clause  appropriating 
that  sum  be  inserted  in  the  deficiency  bilL 
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The  estimates  for  rent  and  the  support  of  the  institation  during  the 
next  year  are  $18,000.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  accord 
that  amount.  I  also  submit  an  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The 
title  to  the  property,  when  acquired,  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  laws  providing  for  the  receipt,  custody,  and  distribution  by  this 
Department,  of  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  other  official  publica* 
tions,  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  been  carried  into  effect  I  invite 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  revising  tbe  statutes  which  relate  to  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  documents  published  by  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  office,  urged 
the  propriety  of  an  appropriation  for  erecting  and  furnishing  suitable 
residences  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments.  After  alluding  to  the  value  of  money  when 
the  government  went  into  operation,  and  the  salaries  of  those  officers  were 
originally  fixed,  as  compared  with  that  which  it  bore  in  December,  1852, 
when  his  report  was  submitted,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  $6,000,  at 
the  latter  date,  was  not  worth  much  more  than  $3,000  at  the  former. 
The  cost  of  rent,  provisions,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
city,  had  then  risen  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  rigid  economy  was 
required  to  enable  those  officers  to  live  within  their  incomes,  and  he  de- 
clared that,  as  far  as  his  observation  extended,  few  of  them  had  been 
able  to  do  so. 

His  remarks  in  this  connection  present  the  facts  and  my  own  views  in 
so  striking  a  light  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  incorporate  them  in  this 
paper: 

"  Upon  every  change  of  administration,  or  in  cases  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  n*emben 
of  the  cabinet,  their  successors,  often  from  remote  |MUt8  of  the  conntry,  find  themselTCi 
emhanrassed  in  obtaining,  even.at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  suitable  residence  for  themselTsi 
and  their  families.  They  are  then  compelled  to  expend  at  least  one  yearns  salaiy  in  funiisb- 
ing  their  establishment,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  private  resources 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Much  of  their  time  and  attention  is  occupied  by  these  domes- 
tic concerns,  which  might  be  mere  profitably  devoted  to  the  public  interehta.  At  tlie 
close  of  their  terms  they  are  forced  to  dispose  of  their  household  efi^ts  at  a  minoos  sacrifice, 
and  return  to  their  homes  impoverished  in  fortune,  and  with  the  nngradous  reflection  tbiU 
while  they  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  public  service  their  countiy  has  relnsed 
them  even  the  means  of  support, 

"It  may  be  stud,  in  reply,  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  any  one  to  accept  these  poeitioDs, 
and  if  they  do  so  they  must  abide  by  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts.  In  one  sense  this 
is  true.  There  is  no  leg^l  oblig;ation  on  any  one  to  accept  an  official  position,  but  there  is  s 
high  moral  and  patriotic  obligation  on  every  citiaen  to  contribute  his  service  to  his  countiy 
when  it  may  be  required ;  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  country  not  to  allow 
him  to  suffer  in  his  private  fortune  by  that  service.** 

Congress  did  not  accede  to  his  recommendation ;  they,  however,  passed 
the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  which  increased  the  salary  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  $5,000,  prescribed  by  the  act  of  September  24, 1789,  to  $8,000, 
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and  gave  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  the  same  amount.  The  addi- 
tion thus  made  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  honse  rent.  No  increase 
has  been  voted  since,  notwithstanding  the  constant  appreciation  of  labor, 
rent,  and  every  article  of  consumption.  My  observation  and  experience 
enable  me  to  affirm,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  that  the  income  of  the 
office  will  not  equal  the  outlay,  if  the  incumbent  lives  in  a  style  at  all 
compatible  with  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  and  the  relations  which  a 
decent  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  society  compels  him  to  maintain. 
^  The  high  offices  of  the  country  should  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  rate  of  compensation 
will  soon  be  to  exclude  from  the  executive  councils  all  who  have  not 
ample  resources  independently  of  their  official  salaries." 

Several  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  department  refer  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  judiciary.  One  of  the  most  thoughtftil  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury remarks,  that  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to  be  the  lead- 
ing object  of  institutions  of  government;  that  legislatures  assemble; 
that  armies  are  embodied,  and  both  war  and  i)eace  made  with  a  sort  of 
reference  to  the  proper  administration  of  laws,  and  the  judicial  protec- 
tion of  private  rights.  While  this  is  emphatically  true  in  every  firee 
country,  the  judicial  department  of  the  United  States  is  charged  also 
with  other  duties,  and  its  power  extends  to  all  cases  .arising  under  the 
CSonstitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  guardianship  of  the  funda- 
mental law  has  been  thus  confided  to  it.  The  Supreme  Court  decides, 
in  the  last  resort,  questions  involving  the  constitutioual  authority  of  the 
f^eral  government  and  its  various  departments,  as  weU  as  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States,  and  the  consistency  of  their  legislation 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress.  No  foreign  tribunal  pos- 
sesses so  broad  a  jurisdiction,  or  deals  with  issues  so  vitally  affecting 
national  power,  dignity  and  sovereignty.  Its  members  should  consist 
of  jurists,  who,  having  gained  the  highest  honors  of  the  bar,  bring  to 
the  discharge  of  their  exalted  trust,  mature  experience  and  pre-eminent 
talents  and  learning.  Their  salary,  if  not  equal  to  their  former  profes- 
sional income,  should  at  least  secure  them  an  independent  support,  and 
bear  a  just  relation  to  their  arduous  employment.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  that  court,  resigned  on  account  of  the  scanty  salary,  and 
a  venerable  Chief  Justice,  whose  labors  during  a  long  life  conferred 
enduring  benefits  ui>on  his  country,  died  a  few  years  since,  bequeathing 
to  his  family  little  beyond  the  legacy  of  an  illustrious  name.  The  salary 
is  far  fix>m  being  proportionate  to  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  the 
station.  It  is  even  less  than  is  paid  to  some  subordinate  officers  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  It  is  a  singular  and  disreputable 
anomaly,  that  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  each, 
received  in  pay  and  emoluments,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  larger 
compensation  than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Becent 
legislation  recognized  the  just  claims  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts, 
and  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  District,  but  Congress,  inadvertently. 
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I  presume,  omitted  to  make  a  becoming  provision  for  tbe  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposition  to  erect  and  furnish  houses  for  the  Vice-President 
and  Cabinet  ministers  may  not  meet  with  more  favor  now  than  when  it 
was  originally  made.  I  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  that  50  per 
centum  be  added  to  their  present  salary  and  to  that  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  It  will  even  then  be  much  less  than  is  allowed  to 
officers  of  a  similar  grade  by  any  other  first-class  government.  The  Cab- 
inet ministers  will  not  receive  more  than  is  now  paid  in  coin  to  several  of 
our  foreign  representatives,  who  discharge  much  less  laborious  duties, 
in  capitals  not  more  expensive  than  Washington.  Since  the  salaries  in 
question  were  fixed  at  the  present  rate,  Congress  have,  by  successive 
statutes,  nearly  quadrupled  their  own,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  honorable  body  will  render,  in  some  degree,  to  others  the 
justice  already  secured  to  themselves. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  comx)en8ation  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  heads  of  bureaus.  The  Comm]<;sioner  of  Patents,  whose 
salary  is  not  too  large,  receives  $4,500,  being  50  per  centum  more  than 
that  of  the  other  officers  of  equal  grade  in  this  department,  and  exceeds, 
by  more  than  28  per  centum,  that  of  his  official  sux>erior,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  whose.duties  involve  far  more  labor  and  responsibility.  This 
glaring  and  indefensible  inequality  should  be  corrected.  I  recommend 
IJiat  the  annual  salary  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  be  fixed  at  $5,000, 
and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  t^e  General 
Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  shall  each  be  paid  $4,500  per  annum. 

The  duties  of  a  copyist  are  merely  mechanical,  and  he  is  liberally 
paid,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  same  qualifications  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  command ;  but  the  higher  order  of  clerical  labor,  requiring  for  its 
acceptable  performance,  intelligence  and  special  knowledge,  as  well  as 
faithful  training  and  long  continued  service,  is  not  adequately  remuner- 
ated. It  is  my  settled  opinion,  the  result  of  much  reflection,  and  of 
experience  in  my  present  position,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical  force 
would  be  essentially  promoted  by  thoroughly  reorganizing  it,  and  secnr- 
ing  to  clerks  of  experience  and  tried  ability  an  enhanced  compensation. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  subject  of  so  much  import^ance  to  the  successftd  woik- 
ing  of  the  executive  departments  will  receive  the  consideration  it  so 
well  merits. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BEOWNING, 
Secretary  of  ike  Interior  * 

The  PBBSIDBNTt 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND 

OFFICE. 

Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

General  Land  Office^  November  5, 1868. 

Sm:  Parsaant  to  the  resolution  adopted  Febmary  28,  1855,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States*  the  following  is  presented  as  an  abstract  of 
the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868: 

1.  The  disposal  of  public  lands  by  ordinary  cash  sales,  by  pre-emptions, 
homestead  entries,  bounty  land  warrant  locations,  college  scrip,  raili'oaa 
and  swamp  selections,  amounted  to  6.655,742|^  acres.  The  cash  receipts 
mider  various  heads  amounted  to  $1,632,745  90. 

2.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  surveying  system  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  public  domain  being  intersected  by  20  base 
lines  and  23  principal  meridians. 

3.  nie  characteristics  of  the  public  lands  in  Michigan  shown,  with  the 
quantity  remaining  undisposed  of. 

4.  Like  information  in  regard  to  Wisconsin. 

5.  The  results  of  land  operations  indidated  in  the  region  embraeed  by 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  which  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  nearly  aU  been  disposed  of. 

6.  The  public  land  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  viz.,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Afississippi,  and  Louisiana,  particularly  describea  in  regard  to  their  piecn- 
liarities  of  soil,  products,  and  resources,  the  quantity  of  pubUc  land 
undisiK)sed  of  in  each  of  them  being  stated. 

7.  The  advantages  of  soil  and  resources  shown  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
political  communities  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
northern  line  of  Louisiana,  viz.,  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas, the  area  of  public  lands  undisposed  of  in  each  of  these  States  being 
shown. 

8.  Similar  statements  made  in  regard  to  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
lying  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

9.  The  Territories  traversed  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  described  as  to 
soil,  resources,  the  area  of  public  land  in  each  being  given,  with  the 
quantity  surveyed,  and  that  unsurveyed,  referriDg  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Recom- 
mendations submitted  for  the  extension  of  the  land  system  to  the  new 
Territory  of  Wyoming. 

10.  Next  are  described  the  advantages  in  soil  and  resources  of  the 
Territories  and  States  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, viz.^  ldaho,Nevada,  Utah,and  Arizona,  the  areaof  public  laud  undis- 
posed of  m  each  of  them  being  shown,  as  also  the  quantity  surve^^ed  and 
that  unsurveyed. 

11.  The  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  ocean  described  in  regard 
to  their  several  peculiarities  and  value  in  soil  and  production,  the  quan- 
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tity  of  public  land  undisposed  of  in  each  of  them  being  shown,  with  the 
area  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  begining  with  California,  and  extending 
to  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

12.  Views  presented  in  regard  to  Alaska,  with  recommendation  of  the 
extension  to  that  territory  of  our  land  machinery. 

13.  Sketch  given  of  the  leading  measures  prescribed  by  law  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands. 

14.  Satisfactory  exhibit  submitted  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  leceiv- 
ers  of  public  moneys  and  disbursing  agents.  Becommendation  suggested 
that  the  statutory  provision  interdicting  the  employ^  of  the  General 
Land  Office  from  purchasing  public  land  be  extended  to  the  officers  of 
the  several  districts  of  local  land  administration. 

15.  The  pre-emption  policy  considered,  and  its  value  and  importance  to 
the  counti^  shown.  Amendment  suggested  to  make  the  system  still 
more  effective. 

16.  Homestead  measure  discussed;  its  importance  shown,  and  rohngs 
presented  on  various  important  points  which  have  arisen. 

17.  The  donation  claims  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  in  Washington 
Territory.  Progress  shown  in  regard  to  the  consummation  of  individiml 
title. 

18.  Town-site  law  considered.  Regulations  adopted  in  regard  to  cases 
arising  under  the  acts  of  1864, 1865, 1867,  and  1868. 

19.  Exhibit  furnished  in  regard  to  internal  improvement  grants,  gen- 
eral and  special. 

20.  Aggregate  of  the  grants  for  support  of  schools,  universities,  and 
colleges  shown,  with  the  area  stated  tiiat  will  be  conceded  for  this  pur- 
pose under  existing  principles  of  legislation. 

21.  The  policy  of  Congress  shown  in  making  grants  for  military  and 
naval  services  from  the  days  of  the  Bevolution  to  the  present  time; 
aggregate  quantity  given  for  such  services. 

22.  An  exhibit  made  in  regard  to  military  reservations;  power  of  tiie 
executive  to  make  such  shown;  legislation  recommended  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  such  as  may  be  finally  abandoned,  and  are  useless  to  the 
government. 

23.  History  of  the  proceedings  ordered  for  the  establishment  astronom- 
ically of  the  boundaiy  lines  between  Febra^ka  and  Colorado,  between 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  between  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona;  also 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico 
under  special  authority  of  law. 

24.  Details  presented  in  regard  to  the  late  geological  survey  in  Nebraska 
under  act  of  March  2, 1867. 

25.  The  measures  shown  for  the  extension  of  such  explorations  we«t 
of  Nebraska  into  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  under  act  of  July  20, 1868. 

26.  General  considei-ations  presented  in  regard  to  geological  and  min- 
eral interests,  with  recommendations  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for 
the  creation  of  a  suitable  edifice  as  a  receptacle  for  minerals  and  other 
iUustratious  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

27.  Laws  and  regulations  shown  in  regard  to  the  survey  of  islands  in 
meandered  lakes  and  rivers. 

28.  Questions  discussed  at  length  in  regard  to  riparian  interests,  and 
the  rights  of  parties  in  that  relation  considered.  The  rulings  of  the  courts 
and  the  department  in  reference  to  such  interests  fiilly  presented. 

29.  Progress  shown  in  regard  to  swamp  grants;  areas  of  selections  in 
place  and  indemnity  conceded;  area  shown  which  has  passed  to  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  a<)ts  of  Congress  of  1849  and  1850. 

30.  In-igation;  particulars  shown,  and  suggestions  made  in  regard  to 
.this  important  subject. 
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31.  Mining  law  of  1866  considered,  and  the  mlings  shown  In  several 
important  points  which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  statute 
in  different  mining  localities. 

32.  Eemarks  on  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States;  extent  of 
grants  made  by  Congress  in  aid  of  the  same^  details  presented  in  regard 
to  the  continental  lines;  quantity  stated  whu^h  will  pass  under  existing 
grants.  < 

33.  Area  of  the  national  domain  shown ;  the  public  acts  referred  to 
by  which  it  has  reached  its  present  immense  proportions ;  expansion  of 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  republic,  and  its  relations  to  Asiatic  trade 
considered. 

34.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  showing  in 
detaril  operations  under  the  various  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands. 

35.  Estimates  submitted  for  the  service. 

36.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  annual  returns  of  the  surveyors  gen- 
eral of  field  operations  in  the  several  surveying  districts;  also  by  maps 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  surveys,  and  of  other  public  interests. 

KespectfuUy  submitted : 


Hon.  O.  H.  BBOWNma, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON^ 

Commissvoner. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oeneral  Land  Office^  November  6, 1868. 

Sib  :  The  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  service  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  have  been  co-extensfre  with  all  the  public  land  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  the  land  "system  has  been  inaugurated,  embracing  the 
States  bounded  by  the  great  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  the  three 
immediately  south  of  them,  those  fronting  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
tier  of  political  communities  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
from  our  northern  to  our  southern  limits,  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  these  in  the  plains,  and  traversed  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  those 
fronting  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  department  has 
also  been  exercised  in  regard  to  claims  of  parties  in  the  olBer  States  rep- 
resenting agricultural  college  grants,  bounty  land  warrants,  Indian 
scrip,  and  other  elements  of  title  granted  pursuant  to  law.  The  disposal 
of  the  public  lands,  by  ordinary  cash  sales,  pre-emptions,  homestead  en- 
tries, locations  of  military  warrants,  college  scrip,  selections  in  aid  of  the 
reclamation  of  inundated  lands,  has  been  for  the  fisc>al  ve^*^^  ending 
30th  June,  18^8,  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cash  sales .: 914; 941.33 

Aggregate  of  military  bounty  land  warrant  locations . .  -        612, 533. 42 
Tota-1  quantity  by  homestead  entries  under  acts  of  1862, 

1864,  and  1866 2,328,923. 25 

111  the  same  i)eriod  there  were  approved  as  swamp  "in 
place"  to  several  States,  as  grantees,  under  the  act  of 
September  28,  1850, 145,628.89  acres,  and  selected  as 
s'wamp  indemnity,  113,568.96  acres,  making  a  total  of 
sTvamp  lands,  or  their  equivalents,  confirmed  to  States, . 
of 259,197.85 

49  Ab 
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Acm. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year  titles  under  railroad  grants  have 
been  vested  in  certain  States  for  the  quantity  of 697, 257. 57 

Agricultural  and  mechanic  college  land  scrip,  issued 
under  act  of  1862,  has  been  located  by  the  assignees  of 
certain  non-land  holding  States,  equal  to 1, 942, 889. 08 

Making  a  total  of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the 
fiscal  year  endmg  30th  June,  1868,  of 6,655,742.50 


The  cash  receipts  during  the  same  period  for  ordinary  sales  and  pre- 
emptions, including  a  small  quantity  of  military  scrip  received  as  money 
for  the  $10  homestead  payments;  for  commissions  on  homesteads;  for 
fee^  in  the  locating  of  agricultural  college  scrip,  for  same  in  the  locat- 
ing of  military  warrants,  for  fees  in  pre-emption  cases,  on  donations, 
on  railroad  selections,  and  on  certified  transcripts  under  the  acts  of  ISGl 
and  1864,  make  an  aggregate  received  during  the  year  terminating  the 
30th  of  June,  1868,  of  $1,632,745  90. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bound- 
artes  of  tracts  of  the  public  land  are  ascertained  and  established,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  present  the  following 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  RECTANGULAB  SUBVEYINa  SYSTEM. 

The  public  lands  are  first  surveyed  into  rectangular  tracts,  according 
to  the  true  meridian,  noting  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle* 
Those  tracts  are  called  townships,  each  of  six  miles  square,  having 
reference  to  an  established  principal  base  line  on  a  true  parallel  of  lati 
tude,  and  to  longitude  styled  principal  meridian.  Any  series  of  con- 
tiguous townships,  north  or  south  of  each  other,  constitute  a  range;  the 
townships  counting  from  the  base,  either  noith  or  south,  and  the  raujres 
from  the  principal  meridian,  either  east  or  west.  Each  township 
is  subdivided  into  36  sections  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres.  The 
diagram  herewith  shows  the  mode  of  surveying  the  towniship  lines  from 
the  initial  point  or  intersection  of  the  principal  base  with  the  principal 
meridian,  astronomically  ascertained  with  reference  to  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  degree  of  longitude. 

In  establishing  and  siu*vey ing  a  base  line  from  the  initial  point  east  and 
west,  quarter  section,  section  and  townshijj  comers  are  established  at 
every  40,  80,  and  480  chains,  respectively,  wliich  are  for  sections  and 
townships  lying  north  of  the  ba^e^  and  not  for  those  situated  south. 

In  surveying  the  principal  meridian  north  and  south  of  the  initial 
point,  similar  corners  are  established,  wliich  are  common  for  towns>hii»s 
lying  immediately  east  or  west.  Standard  parallel  or  con-ection  liue.« 
are  run  east  and  west  from  the  principal  meridian  with  simihar  character 
of  corners,  as  on  the  principal  base  and  mer^lian,  and  constitute  si>e<ial 
bases  for  township  lines  l>iug  north  thereof,  the  (jorrection  lines  being 
run  and  marked  at  every  four  townships,  or  24  miles  north  of  the  baiso. 
and  at  every  five  townships,  or  30  miles  south  of  the  same. 

Guide  meridians  are  surAcyed  at  distances  of  every  eight  ranges  of 
townships,  or  48  miles  east  and  west  of  the  principal  meridian:  the 
guides  north  of  the  principal  base  starting  either  from  it  -  or  fitim 
standard  parallels.  They  are  closed  by  meridional  lines  on  other  stand:inl 
parallels  immediately  north,  while  those  lying  south  of  the  principal 
bases. start  in  the  first  instance  from  the  fiist  standard  parallel  south, 
and  are  closed  by  meridional  lines  on  the  principal  base.    Then  the 
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guides  begin  on  the  second  standard  parallel  south,  and  close  on  the 
first  standard  parallel  south,  again  starting  from  the  third  standard 
parallel  soath,  and  closing  on  the  second  standard  parallel  south,  and 
so  on.  The  closing  comers  on  the  principal  base  and  standard  parallel 
are  established  at  points  of  convergency  of  the  meridians,  which  occa- 
sion a  double  set  of  comers  on  the  principal  base  and  correction,  or 
standard  parallels,  styled  *^ standard  comers"  and  "closing  comers." 
Tills  process  requires  ofi>setting  of  the  guide  meridians  to  the  extent  of 
the  convergency  of  the  meridians  on  each  of  the  standard  parallels  and 
basses. 

The  principal  base,  principal  meridian,  standard  parallels,  and  guide 
meridians,  constitute  a  frame-work  of  the  rectangular  system  of  public 
surveys.  Within  these  limits  any  errors  are  avoided  which  otherwise 
would  result  from  adhering  to  the  surveys  made  as  the  law  directs,  to 
the  true  meridian,  in  consequence  of  the  convergency  of  meridians  and 
of  measurement  over  uneven  surfaces. 

The  surveys  of  the  standOard  lines  are  made  with  instruments  opera- 
ting independently  of  the  magiietic  needle,  the  magnetic  being  noted 
solely  to  show  the  true  variation.  These  lines  divide  the  sphere  of 
field  operations  into  parallelogi*ams  of  48  by  24  miles  north  of  the 
principal  base,  and  48  by  30  miles  south,  the  convergency  of  the 
meridians  in  the  former  instance  being  greater  than  in  the  latter. 

The  parallelograms  formed  by  meridians  and  parallels  are  in  their 
turn  subdi\ided  into  townships,  and  the  latter  ultimately  into  sections 
>rith  an  ordinary  but  perfectly  adjusted  compass.  These  parallelograms 
also  serve  to  connect  distant  surveys  from  those  progressing  regu- 
larly from  the  initial  point,  if  first  required,  for  the  convenience  of 
remote  settlements  or  other  considerations. 

The  township  lines  start  from  the  standard  comers,  pre-established' on 
the  principal  base  and  standard  or  correction  parallels,  and  are  sur- 
veyed to  the  extent  required  within  each  parallelogram.  On  those 
lines  quarter  section,  section,  and  township  comere  are  fixed  to  govern 
the  subdi visional  work  of  the  townships  into  36  sections. 

The  sections  of  one  mile  square  are  the  smallest  tracts,  the  out- 
boundaries  of  which  the  law  requires  to  be  actually  surveyed.  Their 
minor  subdivisions,  represented  in  dotted  lines  on  the  accompanying 
diagram,  are  not  surveyed  and  marked  in  the  field.  They  are  defined 
by  law,  and  the  surveyors  general  in  protracting  township  plats  from 
the  field-notes  of  sections  merely  designate  them  in  red  ink,  the  lines 
being  imaginary,  connecting  opposite  quarter  section  comers  in  each 
section  from  south  to  north,  and  frem  east  to  west,  thereby  dividing  sections 
into  four  quarter  sections  of  160  acres  each,  and  these  in  their  turn  into 
quarter-quarter  sections  of  40  acre  tracts,  oy  imaginary  lines,  starting 
from  the  equidistant  points  between  the  section  and  quarter  section 
comers  to  similar  points  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  section. 

Each  section  containing  040  acres,  subdivided  into  legal  subdivisions, 
afibrds  forty  different  descriptions,  susceptible  of  being  disposed  of  to 
purchasers,  from  640  acre  tracts  to  40  acre  pareels. 

This  convenient  mode  of  subdividing  sections  with  a  view  to  economy 
and  to  facilitate  sales  of  small  tracts,  although  not  actually  marked  on 
the  ground  by  metes  and  bounds,  yet  under  laws  of  Congi*ess  are 
susceptible  of  demarkation  by  any  surveyor  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  in  accordance  with  the  field-notes  of  the  original  survey 
made  by  United  States  officers. 

The  rectangular  system  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years.    Its  advantages  over  the  trigonometrical  method  consist  in  its 
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economy,  simplicity  in  the  process  of  transfer,  and  brevity  of  description 
in  deeding  the  premises  by  patents,  and  in  the  convenience  of  refereoce 
of  the  most  minute  legal  subdivision  to  the  comers  and  lines  of  sections, 
townships  of  given  principal  base  and  meridians,  affording  unerring 
means  for  the  restoration  of  lines  and  marks  when  destroyed  by  time  or 
accident. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  it  has  undergone  modification  in 
i*egard  to  the  establishment  of  standard  lines  and  initial  i)oints,  the  sys-. 
tem  of  parallels  or  correction  lines,  as  also  of  guide  meridians  having 
lieen  instituted,  contributing  much  towards  the  completeness  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  are  at  present  permanently  established  twenty  principal 
bases,  aiid  twenty-three  principal  meridians,  controlling  the  public  ^• 
vey  in  the  land  States  and  Territories,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska^ 
Wyoming,  and  Indian  country.  The  public  surveys  in  some  districts  are 
goVerned  by  one  principal  base  and  principal  meridian,  as  in  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  partly  in  western  Minnesota,  and  eastern  Dakota,  where 
the  5th  principal  meridian  and  principal  base  have  the  initial  point  in 
Arkansas,  and  yet  controlling  aU  the  surveys  in  those  political  divisions. 
In  CaUfomia  there  are  three  different  initial  points,  necessitated  by 
abrupt  mountains  throughout  the  State. 

The  latest  established  i>rincipal  base  and  meridian  are  in  Montana, 
which  regulate  ttie  sur\^eys  in  that  Territory.  It  is  reported  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  as  being  ^'  on  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hill  about  SOOteet 
high,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri  river,"  instead  of  Beaver  Head  Rock,  as  suggested  to  him  in 
}867,  the  latter  having  been  found  by  actual  examination  less  suitable. 

The  lines  of  public  surveys  over  level  ground  are  measured  with  fonr- 
j)ole  chain  of  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  80  chains  constituting  one  lineal 
mile,  but  with  two-pole  where  the  features  of  the  country  are  broken  and 
hilly.    The  lines  thus  chained  are  marked  through  timber  lan<l  by  chops 
on  line  trees  on  each  side,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  trees  those  standing 
nearest  the  siurey  on  both  «ides  are  blazed  diagonally  towards  the  line  run. 
Trees  standing  at  the  precise  spot  where  legal  comers  are  required  are 
made  available.    If  no  such  trees  are  there  then  the  comers  are  perpet- 
uated by  posts  or  stones,  with  iusciiptious,  and  the  positions  of  the  same 
are  indicated  by  witness  trees  or  mounds,  the  angular  bearings  and  dis 
tances  from  the  comer  being  ascertained  and  described  in  the  tield-notes. 
The  lines  intersecting  navigable  streams,  the  areas  of  which  are  excluded 
from  sale,  require  the  establishment  of  meander  comer  i)osts,  the  courses 
and  distances  on  meandered  navigable  streams  governing  the  calculations 
from  which  tme  contents  of  fractional  lots  are  computed  and  expressed 
on  township  plats.    Township  corner  i)o$it8,  or  stones  common  to  fonr 
townships,  are  set  diagonally,  propei-ly  marked  with  six  notches  on  ea<li 
of  the  four  angles  set  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  and  mile 
])0sts  on  township  lin^s  are  mai^ked  with  as  many  notehes  on  them  as 
they  are  miles  distant  from  the  township  comers  respectively :  the  four 
sides  of  the  township  and  section  posts,  which  are  common  to  rour  town- 
ships or  sections,  are  marked  with  the  e>orresponding  number  of  sections* 
See  subjoined  diagrams  in  the  ax)pendices. 

The  principal  meridian,  base,  standard,  and  guides  having  been  first 
nieasiu^ed  and  marked,  and  the  comer  boundaries  thereon  established, 
the  process  of  sui'veying  and  marking  the  exterior  lines  of  townshiixs 
north  aud  south  of  the  base,  and  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  within 
those  standard  lines,  is  shown  on  diagrams  herewith. 

With  pai)ers  aecompanjang  this  report  will  be  foimd  form  of  asun^ey- 
ing  contract  and  bond  into  which  a  United  States  siu'veyor  general  entew 
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with  a  deputy  surveyor,  after  being  commissioned,  for  the  survey  of  either 
standards,  townships,  or  subdivisions.  The  contract  specifies  the  locali- 
ties where  surveys  are  to  be  made,  duration  of  the  time  within  which  the 
work  is  to  be  returned,  the  price  of  survey  per  lineal  mile,  including  all 
contingent  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  deputy  8ur\'eyor,  who  is  required 
to  execute  the  work  in  his  own  proper  person,  subcontracting  being  illegal. 

RE-ESTABLISHINa  THE  LINES  OF  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

The  original  comers  when  they  can  be  found  must  stand  under  the 
statute  as  the  true  comers  they  were  intended  to  represent,  even  though 
not  exactly  where  strict  profe^ional  care  might  have  placed  them  in  the 
fir^t  instance.  Missing  comers  must  be  re-established  in  the  identical 
localities  they  originally  occupied.  When  the  spot  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  existing  landmarks  in  the  field,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  field- 
notes  of  the  origiiml  survey.  The  law  provides  that  the  length  of  the 
lines,  as  stated  in  the  original  field-notes,  shall  be  considered  as  the  true 
lengths,  and  the  distances  between  comers  set  down  in  those  notes  con- 
stitute proper  data  from  which  to  determine  the  true  locality  of  a  missing 
comer;  hence  the  rule  that  all  such  should  be  restored  at  distances  pro- 
portionate to  the  original  measurements  between  existing  original  land- 
marks. 

LAWS    AND    RX7LES    GOVERNING    THE    SUBDIVISION    OF    SECTIONS    OP 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Information  is  frequently  called  for  in  reference  to  the  rules  prevailing 
in  the  surveys  and  subdivisions.  The  acts  of  Congi^ess  approved  May 
10,  1800,  section  3,  vide  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  2,  page  73,  and 
February  11, 1805,  same  vol.,  pages  313  and  314,  regulate  the  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Although  the  statute  of  1805  does  not  require  actual  running  and 
marking  the  interior  lines  of  a  section  by  the  government  surveyors,  it 
prescribes  certain  principles  ui>on  which  the  division  lines  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  the  lands  sold  by  legal  subdivisions,  as  laid  down  on  town- 
sliip  plats  by  surveyors  general. 

The  subdivision  of  a  quarter  section  provided  for  by  section  1,  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  24, 1820,  Statutes,  vol.  3,  page  566,  is  as  follows : 

And  in  every  ca^e  of  the  division  of  a  quarter  section,  the  line  for  the  division  thereof  shall 
mo  north  and  south,  and  corners  and  contents  of  half-quarter  sections  which  may  thereafter 
be  sold  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  and  on  the  priociples  directed  and  prescribed  by 
the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  concerning  the  mode  of  surveying;  the  public 
Innds  of  the  United  States,"  passed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
five:  and  fimctioual  sections  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  or  upwards  shall  in  like 
manner,  as  nearly  as  jpracticable  be  subdivided  into  half-quarter  sections,  under  such  rules 
aud  regulations  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  pursuance  of  said  foregoing  act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tiv>asury,  then  having  jurisdiction,  directed  the  subdi\ision  of  fractional 
si^ctions  into  half-quarters  by  north  and  south  or  east  and  west  lines,  so 
WA  to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  convenient  forms,  together  \^ith  the 
quantity  contained  in  each  sul)di\ision. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  5,  liS32,  Statutes,  vol.  4,  page  503, 
provides  for  the  subdivision  of  a  half-quarter  thus : 

And  in  every  case  of  a  division  of  a  half-quarter  section,  the  line  for  the  division  thereof 
shall  run  east  and  west,  and  the  comers  and  contents  of  quarter-quarter  sections  which  may 
thereafter  bo  sold  shall  be  ascertained  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles 
directed  and  prescribed  bv  the  second  sectinn  of  nn  act  entitled  '*  An  act  concerning  tho 
mode  of  surveying  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,"  passed  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
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Febnurj,  eighteen  hundred  and  ^ve,  and  fractional  sections  containing^  fewer  or  more  tlu 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  shall  in  like  manner,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  be  sub- 
divided into  quarter- quarter  sections,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  accordance  with  these  legal  provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the  TieaBiuy 
in  1834  directed  the  subdivision  of  sections  into  quarter-quarter  sections 
as  follows : 

In  all  cases  where  the  quantity  of  the  fractional  section,  or  the  portion  thereof  remaioisg 
unsold,  and  liable  to  be  subdivided  under  the  act  of  5th  April,  1832,  admits  of  the  sale  of 
one  or  more  quarter  sections,  you  will  subdivide  such  quarter  sections  into  quarter-qosrter 
sections,  and  they  will  be  described  by  the  registers  as  quarter-quarter  sections. 

Fractional  sections  containing  less  than  160  acres,  after  the  subdivision 
into  as  many  quarter-quarter  sections  as  i{  is  susceptible  of,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  lots,  each  containing  the  quantity  of  a  quarter-quarter,  by 
so  laying  down  the  line  of  subdivision  that  they  shall  be  20  chains  wide; 
the  distances  are  to  be  marked  on  the  plat  of  subdivision,  which  must 
show  the  areas  of  the  quarter-quarters  and  residuary  fractions. 

The  aforesaid  legal  provisions  govern  the  methods  employed  for  the 
survey  and  calculation  of  areas  of  the  fractional  sections  on  the  north 
and  west  of  townships,  such  surveys  representing  the  proper  boundaries, 
contents,  and  subdivisions  of  the  several  sections,  half  sections,  quarter 
sections,  half-quarter  sections,  quarter-quarter  sections,  and  fractions 
designated  by  special  numbers. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  show  the  progress  made  in  the  extension  of  the 
lines  of  surveys,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  national  territory  extending  from  the  Floridian  peniusida  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  begin  with  the  frontier  States,  boouded 
by  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  first  with  the  Stitte  of 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  originally  formed  part  of  the  region  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  described  as  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio.  The  cession  embraced  the  country  now  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Minnesota,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  213,000  square  miles.  Michigan 
was  first  erected  into  a  Territory  by  the  act  of  January  11, 1805,  and 
admitted  as  a  State  by  act  of  January  20, 1837 ;  Statutes,  vol.  5,  page  144. 
It  is  separated  on  the  noii:h  and  east  from  the  dominion  of  Canada  by 
Lake  Superior,  river  St.  Marie,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  Sl 
Clair  and  Detroit  river,  having  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  south,  and  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  west,  embracing  an  area  of 
56,451  square  miles,  or  30,128,640  acres.  The  State  is  divided  into  two 
peninsulas,  northern  and  southern,  separated  by  the  straits  of  Mackinaw^ 
uniting  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  northern  peninsula  in  its 
greatest  length  is  316  miles,  and  from  30  to  120  wide,  embracing  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  or  22,580  square  miles.  This  penin- 
sula presents  a  striking  contrast  in  soil  and  surface  to  the  southern,  the 
latter  being  generally  level  or  undulating^  and  very  fertile,  the  former 
rugged  and  in  certain  portions  even  mountamous,  the  streams  abounding 
in  rapids  and  waterfalls,  rendering  the  scenery  very  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. The  climate  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  rigorous,  and  the  sofl 
sterile,  fully  compensated,  however,  by  the  extensive  deposits  of  cop- 
per and  iron.  The  eastern  portion  is  less  rugged  than  the  western, 
where  mountains  attain  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,^K)  feet. 

The  central  i)ortion  of  this  peninsula  is  rolling  table  land,  for  the  most 
part  well  timbered  with  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  oak,  aspen, 
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maple,  ash,  and  elm,  abounding  in  rich  deposits  of  copper,  extending 
from  Lake  Superior  at  Keweenaw  Point  to  the  western  borders  of  Michi- 
gan. Minerals  also  exist  on  Isle  Eoyale,  (in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lake  Superior,  45  miles  north  of  Keweenaw  Point,)  which  embraces  an 
area  of  230  square  miles.  These  localities,  together  with  Ontonagon  and 
Portage  lake,  constitute  the  principal  mining  regions  in  Michigan,  the 
shipments  of  copi>er  alone  from  Portage  lake,  Keweenaw,  and  Ontona- 
gon, from  1845  to  1865  inclusive,  amounting  to  76,107  tons.  In  1865 
these  mine^ produced  9,971  tons;  in  1866,  about  7,500;  while  the  yield 
of  1867  will  not  probably  exceed  5,060  tons.  The  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duct is  not  attributable  to  any  failure  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  high  price  of  labor,  which,  in  one  instance,  led  to  a 
suspension  of  operations.  The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  this  State  are 
almost  exclusively  in  Marquette  county,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland,  and 
Lake  Superior  mines  being  the  principal  ones.  The  yield  of  the  iron 
mines  from  1855  to  1862  was  414,136  tons;  in  1863  it  was  273,000 
tons  of  ore ;  in  1866,  296,872  tons  of  ore,  and  18,437  tons  of  pig  iron ; 
while  in  1867  it  amounted  to  469,320  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $2,345,600, 
and  30,911  tons  pig  iron,  valued  at  $1,130,120,  being  an  increase  of 
172,448  tons  of  ore  and  12,474  tons  of  pig  iron  over  the  product  of  1866. 

Lake  Superior,  washing  the  northern  shores  of  this  peninsula,  and 
the  largest  expanse  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  embraces  an  area  of 
23,0(K)  s<]uare  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  1,500  miles.  The  southern  pen- 
insula includes  three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Michigan,  being  275 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  175  on  the  southern  boundary  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  its  greatest  w4dth  being  200  miles  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  This  peninsula,  so  interesting  in  its  agricultural 
and  economical  aspects,  has  tiie  greater  portion  of  the  population  and 
improvements.  It  is  generally  level,  rising  gradually  frx)9i  the  lakes  on 
the  east  and  west  to  a  vast  undulating  plain  in  the  interior,  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  various  kinds  of  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar 
maple,  elm,  linden,  hickory,  ash,  bass-wood,  locust,  dogwood,  poplar, 
beech,  aspen,  chestnut,  cedar,  tamarack,  and  paw-paw,  while  pine  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  peninsula.  A  small  portion  of  the  area  is  prairie;  a  considenible 
lx)rtion,  however,  is  termed  "  oak  openings,"  which  are  beautiful  and 
fertile  natural  lawns,  dotted  over  with  scattering  trees  and  free  fi*om 
midergrowth. 

The  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  east  and  west  is  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lakes  and  1,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  varied  and  less  rigorous  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The 
great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  everywhere  attested  by  a  luxuriant  flora 
and  by  crops  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  wheat  yield  of 
Michigan  in  1866  was  14,740,639  bushels,  being  an  average  of  13.8 
bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  $37,588,630,  while  the  crops  for  1867  and 
1868  are  reported  at  a  larger  average  than  in  1866.  The  culture  of 
Indian  com  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  entirely  successful.  The 
crop  for  1866  was  16,118,680  bushels,  being  an  average  yield  of  32  bushels 
to  an  acre,  and  valued  at  $13,217,318.  The  hay  crop  of  1863  was  valued 
at  $15,000,000,  and  that  of  1866  was  1,218,959  tons,  valued  at  $16,760,086. 
The  potato  crop  of  1866  amounted  to  5,037,298  bushels,  an  average  acre 
yield  of  110  bushels,  valued  at  $2,820,877.  Eye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  extensively. 

Southern  Michigan  promises  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  apple-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  Union.  Peaches  are  raised  successfully  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  while  pears,  plums,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  and  quinces  are  grown  throughout  the  State. 
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Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Josepli, 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Detroit  rivers,  including  the  islands,  as  weU  as 
on  the  shore  of  Lase  Erie,  vine  culture  has  given  y^-nof  that  these  local- 
ities are  well  adapted  to  the  grape,  and  past  resuiu»  from  this  brandi  of 
industry  give  promise  of  great  increase. 

The  sahne  regions  of  Michigan  are  principally  in  Saginaw,  Bay,  and 
Kent  counties.  East  Saginaw  being  the  most  important.  The  quantity 
of  salt  produced  in  the  Saginaw  valley  in  1865  was  530,000  bairels;  in 
1«66,  407,997 ;  and  in  1867,  474,721  barrels.  • 

The  lumber  trade  is  a  most  important  interest.  In  1867  the  timber 
sawed  was  equal  to  1,400,000,000  feet.  The  principal  markets  for  lum- 
ber on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  are  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  while  from 
the  Saginaw  valley  extensive  shipments  are  made  to  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
and  Buffalo.  The  coal  region  of  Michigan  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  The  coal 
is  bituminous  and  of  good  quality ;  mainly  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Gypsum  also  exists  in  great  abundance,  principally  near  Grand  Bapids 
and  Tawas  bay. 

Wool-growing  is  a  leading  interest,  the  crop  in  1867  being  estimated 
at  10,500,000  pounds,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  live  stock  was 
$56,077,373. 

Detroit,  the  largest  and  most  imi)ortaut  city  in  the  State,  having  a 
population  of  76,000,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Detroit  river,  six 
miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  is  the  terminus  of  12  lines  of  steamers,  among 
which  are  daily  lines  to  all  the  more  important  ports  on  the  northern 
lakes,  viz.,  Buftalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Ogdensburg,  and  other 
points.  The  city  is  also  an  important  railroad  centre,  connecting  witii 
the  principal  points  of  the  State  and  affording  direct  communication 
with  the  east,  west,  and  south.  In  January,  1868,  the  total  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  Detroit  amounted  to  $88,014,237.  At  the  same 
date  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $18,360,000,  the  amount 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  being  $6,500,(KK) ;  iron,  $4,500,000: 
leather,  $1,200,000;  furniture,  $1,000,000;  tobacco,  $900,000;  malt  smd 
malt  liquors,  $800,000;  cars,  $500,000;  and  newspapers,  $380,000. 

Lansing,  the  political  capital  of  Michigan,  has  a  population  of  5,000. 

Among  the  other  cities  which  have  grown  into  importance  in  the 
State  are  Grand  Rapids,  East  Saginaw,  Adrian,  Saginaw,  Ann  Arbor, 
Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Pontiac,  Flint,  Mar 
quette,  Port  Huron,  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  Tecumseh.  Land  offices  are 
established  at  Detroit,  Ionia,  East  Saginaw,  Traverse  City,  and  Mar- 
quette, where  district  officers  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  the 
entry  of  public  land  under  the  several  laws  of  Congi-ess ;  the  area  yef 
to  be  disposed  of  in  Michigan  being  equal  to  4,614,078  acres. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  State  next  west  of  Michigan,  and  which  has  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  »for  boundaries,  is  Wisconsin,  part  of  the  territory  north we:^: 
of  the  Ohio,  which  was  organized  into  a  Territory  by  act  of  Apiil  20, 
1836,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  by  resolution  of  March  S, 
1847. 

The  State,  embracing  an  area  of  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,3<»0 
acres,  has  on  the  north  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  the 
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east  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  south  Dlinois,  and  on  the  west  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. Wisconsin  enjoys  extraordinary  facilities  for  marine  transpor- 
tation, having  on  the  east  a  coast  line  on  Lake  Michigan  of  200  miles, 
and  on  the  north  120  on  Lake  Superior.  The  Mississippi  river  flows 
along  the  western  border  400  miles,  navigable  throughout,  receiving  as 
tributaries  the  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chipi)ewa.  and  St.  Croix,  all  large 
streams;  the  St.  Croix  navigable  for  00  miles,  and  the  Chippewa  as 
high  up  as  the  falls.  The  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  ai*e  connected  by  a 
canal,  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
through  which  vessels  may  pass  during  high  water.  The  other  streams 
are  the  Eock  river  in  the  southern  part,  flowing  into  Illinois  and  uniting 
with  the  Mississippi  near  Eock  island;  the  St.  Loais,  Bois  Brul6,  Bad, 
and  Montreal  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Superior;  the  Menomouee, 
Pishtego,  Oconto,  Pensaukee,  and  Fox,  with  its  tributary,  the  Wolf,  run 
into  Green  bay;  and  the  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee  empty 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  largest  lake  in  the  State  is  Lake  Winnebago, 
2d  mUes  long  and  10  wide.  The  other  principal  lakes  are  Pepin,  St. 
Croix,  Green,  Geneva,  Pewaugan,  Pewalikee.  and  Kaskoneong. 

The  surface  of  Wisconsin  is  generally  hign  and  roUiug.  The  soil  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  particularly  the  southeastern  por- 
tion, is  deep,  rich,  and  productive;  the  northern,  with  thinner  soil,  (rften 
abounding  in  minerals  and  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  is  lead,  which  occurs  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  as  a  carbonate  and  galena  or  sulphuret,  the 
latter  largely  predominating.  Iron  ores  occur  in  large  quantities.  Cop- 
per is  found  associated  with  zinc.  Plumbago  and  gypsum  exist  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  agates  and  carnelians  have  been  found  on  the 
lake  shores  and  in  the  trap  rocks.  Large  deposits  of  peat  and  shell 
marl  occur  in  the  marshes  and  former  beds  of  lakes,  also  clay  suitable 
ibr  brick  and  the  coarser  wares.  Limestone  occurs  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  susceptible  of  high  and  beautiful  polish.  Handsome  varieties  of 
marble  exist  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  State  the  pine,  balsam,  hemlock,  and  other 
coniferous  trees  are  found  in  vast  forests,  the  white  pine  assuming  the 
largest  proportions.  The  other  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  cedar, 
tamarack,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  sycamore,  sugar  maple,  birch,  bass- 
wood,  and  aspen.  The  region  situa4:ed  between  the  xirairie  on  the  south 
and  the  forests  on  the  north  is  covered  with  oak  openings,  being  trees 
scattered  here  and  there  over  a  lawn-like  surface,  forming  a  most  pleas- 
ing featiu^  in  the  landscape  of  that  region. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  forms  a  i)ortion  of  the  great  lumber 
region,  that  trade  having  assumed  immense  proportions. 

Wisconsin  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  and  grazing  region.  The 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  evince  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  adaptation  of  soU  and  climate  to  the  production  of  great  quan- 
tities and  large  jields  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, haj^,  flax,  clover,  and  grasses,  which  constitute  the  principal  field 
erops,  while  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden  are  equally  satis- 
factory. 

The  increase  in  i)opulation  is  rapid,  now  estimated  at  1,000,000,  while 
the  wealth  and  internal  improvements  in  the  State  have  been  steadily 
progressing.  In  1868  the  actual  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
wa«  $400,000,000. 

The  raflroad  interests  are  assuming  extensive  proportions.  There  are 
nearly  2,000  miles  of  railroad,  representing  a  capital  of  $40,101,533. 
The  several  lines  traverse  the  richest  and  most  improved  portions  of  the 
State,  and  are  being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 
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Milwaukee,  with  90,000  inhabitants,  the  most  populoos  and  important 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  river,  9C 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  and  75  ea^t  of  Madison.  It  has  one  of  the 
finest  hai'bors  on  the  northern  lakes.  This  beautiful  city  is  the 
centre  of  trade  in  the  richest  and  most  extensive  agricultural  district 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  has  been  classed  as  one  of  the 
largest  primary  wheat  markets  in  the  world.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Iowa  constitute  the  richest  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts on  the  globe,  abounding  likewise  in  other  great  sources  of  wealth. 

During  the  year  1867,  Milwaukee  afforded  a  market  for  produce  amount- 
ing to  $45,000,000,  ana  during  the  same  period  91,924  tons  of  general 
merchandise  were  received  at  that  port  from  the  east,  exclusive  of  coarse 
freight,  such  as  coal,  salt,  and  plaster.  An  official  report  places  the  mercan- 
tile business  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  at  $110,675,000. 
The  value  of  real  and  personal  city  property  at  the  present  time  is 
$39,204,542.  The  taxes  for  all  puri>oses,  including  State,  county,  and 
schooL  do  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in 
manumctures  in  the  city  amounts  to  $19,273,877.  Tlie  amount  invested 
in  beef  and  pork  packing  is  $4,103,877.  An  extensive  net-work  of  rail- 
roads radiates  from  Milwaukee,  traversing  the  most  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  system  it  has  a  regular  line  oi 
propellers  running  to  all  the  principal  i)ort«on  the  northern  lake^,and  a 
daily  line  of  steamships  crossing  Lake  Michigan  between  Milwaukee  and 
Gi-and  Haven  during  nine  mouths  of  the  year. 

Madison,  the  seat  of  the  Stajte  government,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  peninsuhi,  between  the  third  and  fourth  lakes  of  the  chain,  called  tlie 
Four  Lakes,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  flue  facilities  of  railroad  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  00  towns  and  villages  in  the  State  having  a  population  of  1,000 
and  over,  and  22  towns  with  a  poi)ulation  of  upwards  of  3,000.  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Janesville,  Beloit,  Green  Bay,  and 
Watei'town  are  all  thri  vhig  business  cities,  containingapopulation  respect- 
ively of  from  8,000  to  14,(K)0. 

The  whole  area  of  the  State  has  been  surveyed  and  the  surveying 
machinery  withdrawn.  The  original  evidences  of  surveys  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  State  authorities  at  Madison.  There  are  land  offices  estab- 
lished at  Menasha,  Stevens's  Point,  La  Crosse,  Bayfield,  Eau  Claire,  and 
Falls  of  St.  CroLx,  whei'e  district  offices  are  established  for  the  reception  of 
applications  for  the  entry  of  public  lands,  the  amount  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  State  being  9,258,627  acres. 

OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND  ILLINOIS. 

fhe  political  divisions  immediately  south  of  those  on  the  great  lakes, 
and  in  which  the  land  system  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  are  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  in  these, 
however,  the  title  of  the  general  government  to  the  soil  has  l>een  practi- 
cally extinguished,  only  a  few  scattered  tracts  remaining  unappropriat«L 
In  the  massive  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  these  magnificent 
States  we  see  some  of  the  tangible  material  results  of  our  beneficent  land 
policy.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  they  were  unbroken  regions, 
excepting  a  few  feeble  disconnected  pioneer  settlements.  Kow  they  con- 
stitute the  home  of  an  enlightened  civilization  based  upon  popular  free- 
dom and  intelligence,  amply  endowed  with  agencies,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  great  people. 
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The  areas  of  these  States  are  as  follows: 

Sqmire  miles.  Acres. 

Ohio 39,964  25,576,900 

Indiana 33, 809  21, 637, 760 

Illinois 55,410  35,462,400 

129,183  82,677,120 


This  surface  exceeds  by  nearly  10,000  sqnare  miles  that  of  the  British 
islands,  and  by  22,000  square  miles  (that  of  Prussia.  It  is  more  than  half 
the  extent  of  either  the  French  empire  or  Germany.  If  these  members  of 
the  republic,  like  the  States  of  Europe,  were  isolated  by  physical  and  his- 
torical causes,  they  would  develop  into  a  powerful  and  commanding  nation. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity  all  their  organic  tendencies  are  towards 
complete  fusion  with  the  mass  of  American  civilization. 

Extending  from  ea^t  to  west  542  mile^,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  388 
miles,  they  exhibit  a  similarity  of  climate,  soil,  and  production,  with,  how- 
ever, a  pleasing  variety  of  local  character.  The  outlying  hills  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain  system  break  the  suiiace  of  eastern  and  southeastern 
Ohio  by  rugged  and  abrupt  ridges  of  considerable  height^  yet  gradually 
subsiding  into  the  gently  imdulatiug  surface  of  western  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  finally  into  the  broad  level  prairies  of  Illinois.  A  ridge  of  highlands, 
forming  a  plateau  from  600  to  1,000 feet  aboNO  the  ocean  level,  constitute 
the  watershed  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  This  ridge  disapi)ears 
near  the  border  of  Indiana,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  sinks 
towards  the  Mississippi,  finding  its  minimum  in  the  extreme  southern 
angle  of  niiuois,  about  340  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  southern  declivi- 
ties of  this  decendiug  plateau  are  longer  than  the  northern,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  general  greater  length  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississipiii. 

The  mineral  resources  of  these  States  are  very  extensive.  The  Alle- 
gheny basin  coverssome  12,000 square  milesof  Ohio,  while  the gi-eat  central 
basin  occupies  7,700  sqmure  miles  in  Indiana,  and  44,000  square  miles  in 
Illinois,  making  an  ag^gate  workable  coal  area  of  63,700  square  miles, 
about  two  and  a  half  times  the  known  workable  area  of  the  whole  world 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Extensive  deposits  of  lead  have  long  been 
worked  in  northern  Illinois,  while  iron  is  mined  in  increasing  quantities 
in  widely  varied  localities.  They  represent  a  material  product  and  a 
dynamic  force  daily  expanding  into  a  complete  industrial  system,  and 
involving  a  motive  power  ten  times  gi-eater  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  aggregate  steam  power  now  surpasses  the  entire  muscular  force 
of  the  human  race,  and  whose  manufactures  crowd  every  mart  of  the 
world's  commerce. 

The  soil  of  these  States  is  abundantly  prolific  and  capable  of  varied 
production,  from  the  heaviest  cereals  to  the  most  delicate  fruits  and  fibres. 
The  census  report  of  1860  shows  that  33,963,051  acres,  or  about  two-fifths 
of  their  suil'ace,  were  improved,  and  that  23,808,471  acres  of  unimproved 
lands  were  enclosed  in  farms,  the  whole  representing  a  cash  value  of 
81,543,797,807.  An  area  of  25,904,428  acres,  about  equal  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  was  *' wild  land"  yet  unenclosed  and  in  wilderness.  The  value 
of  agricultural  implements  was  $45,232,201.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  these  aggregates,  representing  the  value  of  farms  and  tarmiug  imple- 
ments, have  at  least  aoubled  since  the  last  census,  and  now  amount  to 
considerably  over  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  aggregates  of  live  stock  in  1860  were  as  follows:  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  1,784,385;  horned  cattle,  4,288,837;  sheep,  5,307,075;  swine, 
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7,853,071 ;  representing  a  cash  valne  of  $194,741,583,  which  had  increased 
in  1865  to  $336,110,883,  and  in  1866  to  $345,331,485,  in  spite  of  tiie 
demand  caused  oy  tne  late  civil  war. 

The  production  of  cereals,  including  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  amounted  to  360,330,386 
bushels.  During  the  same  year  were  produced  39,971,221  pounds  of 
tobacco,  15,145,812  pounds  of  wool,  290,541  bushels  of  potatoes,  3,961,482 
tons  of  hay,  91.902,364  pounds  of  butter,  24',073,245  pounds  of  cheese, 
5,021,464  pounds  of  ma^le  sugar,  8,150,182  gallons  of  maple  and  sorghom 
molasses,  and  4,030,893  pounds  of  honey.  The  value  of  orchard  prc^nets 
was  $4,314,574,  of  market  garden  products  $1,830,693,  of  slaughtered 
animals,  $39,582,582;  aggregates  which  have  since  enormously  increased. 
In  1865  the  production  of  cereals  had  expanded  to  506,267,937  bushels, 
of  tobacco  to  53,346,769  pounds,  and  of  hay  to  5,392,794  tons,  with  a 
greater  or  less  increase  in  the  other  agricultural  staples. 

These  figures  are  veiy  partial  exponents  of  the  industrial  prasperitr 
of  these  splendid  States.  Their  agricultural  enterprise  is  now  directed 
to  the  production  of  the  more  delicate  and  costly  fruits,  and  to  the  grati- 
fication of  intellectual  and  sesthetic  tastes  as  well  as  to  the  physicid 
necessities  of  life.  This  opens  a  wider  scope  of  production  and  a  higher 
range  of  values,  both  intrinsic  and  commercial. 

The  more  advanced  generalizations  of  science  are  constantly  embodied 
in  improved  processes  of  culture  and  ornamentation.  This  increased 
efficiency  is  largely  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  publications,  the  literary  character  and  circulation  of  which  have 
been  remarkably  enhanced  within  a  few  years. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  these  States  in  1860  were  represented 
by  20,714  establishments,  using  raw  material  valued  at  $132,501,659, 
paying  $36,259,245  to  119,775  operatives,  male  and  female.  The^nniud 
product  of  this  industrial  movement  was  $222,075,503^  showing  a  net 
profit  of  over  50  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  which  amounted  to 
$102,302,987. 

No  general  statistics  of  these  States  have  been  published  since  1860, 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  various  branches  of  industrial  enterprise 
have  expanded  in  a  ratio  transcending  even,  the  wonderful  advance  of 
agriculture.  The  uitelligent  public  mind  of  these  States  has  already 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  varied  industry  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  resoui*ces.  With  a  mechanical  genius  tiilly  equal  to 
the  most  favored  portions  of  the  country  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  jnonopoly  of  industry  by  any  section  of  the  Union.  With  manu- 
facturing fjicilities  of  the  first  oitier  they  will  not  consent  to  the  restric- 
tion of  their  enteri>rise  to  the  production  of  raw  material  for  elaboration 
in  the  higher  processes  of  art  elsewhere,  either  in  foreign  countries  or  in 
older  i>ortions  of  the  United  States;  hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  in  manufactures,  as  in  agriculture,  these  States  will  occuiiy  a  com- 
manding position. 

Their  commercijil  facilities  are  a«lmira,ble;  on  the  north  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  giving  them  a  direct  navigation  to  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
Mississippi  and  its  affluents  furnish  them  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  communication  with  foreign  countries. 

Tliese  advantages  of  a  lake  and  river  navigation  amounting  to  nearly 
20,000  miles  are  sui)plemented  by  artificial  agencies  of  immense  eflScienoy 
and  imi>ortance,  embracing  1,376  miles  of  canals,  costing  over  $2o,000,<KM>, 
anil  10,000  miles  of  railroad,  embracing  a  capital  of  over  §300,(KM),U00, 
being  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  railroad  commuuicatiou  iu 
the  country. 
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The  actual  movement  of  commerce  is  indicated  by  no  general  statis- 
tics, bat  a  glance  at  a  few  prominent  commercial  centres  will  reveal  an 
aggregate  sufQciently  astonishing.    Chicago,  in  Illinois,  which  30  years 
ago  wa^  a  small  settlement  around  Fort  Dearborn,  near  the  south  end  of 
I^ke  Michigan,  is  now  the  largest  of  the  inteilor  cities  of  the  Union.    Its 
population,  300,000,  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Baltimore.    The  cash  value  of  its  real  estate  is  $350,000,000,  and 
of  Its  personal  property  $160,000,000.    It  haa  $60,000,000  invested  in 
manufactures,  embracing  all  processes  from  the  elementar^'^  manipulation 
of  the  raw  material  to  t£e  most  delicate  creations  of  the  fine  arts.    It  is 
the  terminus  of  twelve  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  with  as  many  more  depend- 
ent branches,  and  witnesses  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  train  once  in 
every  10  minutes  in  each  24  hours.    Its  position  commands  the  entire 
length  of  the  basin  of  the  northern  lakes^  while  it  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  the  expansive  internal  commumcation  furnished  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  system.    It  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world,  its 
aggregate  receipts  and  shipments  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1868, 
embracing  100,069^727  bushels  of  cereals,  and  3,565,831  barrels  of  flour. 
Its  facilities  for  this  trade  are  shown  in  eighteen  enormous  elevator  ware- 
houses, with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  for  10,680,000  bushels  of 
grain.    Ita  shipments  of  lumber  amounted  to  1,401,635,124  feet,  besides 
217,433,288  lath  and  927,969,775  shingles.    The  receipts  and  shipments 
of  hogs  were  2,916,851,  of  cattle  517,361,  of  beef  84,261  barrels,  of  pork 
178,851  barrels,  of  lard  27,241.225  pounds,  of  tallow  7,168,427  pounds,  of 
cat  meat«  82,325,522  pounds,  of  hides51,261,165  pounds,  of  wool  22,512,716 
pounds,  and  of  lead  15,399,021  pounds.  The  tonnage  owned  in  Chicago  the 
past  year  amounted  to  289,765  of  lake  vessels  edone.    The  entries  and 
clearances  in  1864  embraced  4,338,770  tons^  an  aggregate  which  has 
very  greatly  increased.    Among  its  facilities  for  trade  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  has  30  nules  of  dockage,  and,  as  already  intimated,  may 
De  regarded  as  the  greatest  lumber,  grain,  and  meat  market  on  the  globe. 
The  city  of  Chicago,  by  a  novel  and  gigantic  enterprise,  is  supplied  with 
pure  water  by  a  tumiel  under  Lake  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  engineering  feats  on  record.    With  a  growth  in  population  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  and  with  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise,  this  young 
city  promises  to  oecome  one  of  the  leading  centres  controlling  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.    Its  position  on  the  interoceanic  lines  of  railroad 
communication  will  make  it  the  recipient  of  immense  trade  from  Asia 
and  Europe  by  way  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.    Its  future  cannot 
be  estimated  by  anything  in  our  past  experience. 

Cincinnati,  the  second  city  in  the  region  under  consideration,  on  the 
Ohio  river  and  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  founded 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  now  numbers  a  population  of 
:^50,000.  This  city,  long  the  commercial  mart  of  the  West,  would  present 
i\  remarkable  growth  and  development  but  for  the  still  more  wonderful 
progress  of  Chicago.  Its  advance  in  industrial  and  commercial  relations 
has  been  rapid  and  steady.  Its  total  of  imports  for  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1864,  was  $389,790,537,  an  increase  of  $245,601,324  over  the 
previous  year;  the  exports  were  $239,079,825,  or  a  total  movement  of 
j5484,681,140,  embracing  merchandise,  cotton,  tobacco,  distilled  liquors, 
^•oceries,  hardware,  live-stock,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  flour,  grain,  and 
hay.  Its  manufactures  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  embracing  the 
elaboration  of  the  raw  material  in  all  the  processes  of  the  useful  and 
elegant  arts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  later  statistics  than 
those  of  1864 ;  such  data,  doubtless,  would  present  great  advances  upon 
the  above  figures. 
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Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Indiana,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  on  the  national  road,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
State  capital  in  I860,  in  the  midst  of  a  douse  forest  extending  at  least 
40  miles  in  every  direction.  Its  xK)pulation  in  1840  was  2,692 ;  in  1850, 
8,090 ;  in  1860^  18,611 ;  in  1865, 35,000 ;  and  is  now  probably  not  far  short 
of  50,000.  It  IS  a  prominent  railroad  centre,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
system  of  manofactores  and  commerce. 

Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahoga  river,  is  another 
celebrated  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  in  Ohio,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  statistics  for  the  present  year,  communicated  in  a 
very  interesting  report  just  received  from  the  Mayor,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  is  85,284 ;  value  of  real  estate, 
$52,000,000;  of  personal  estate,  $29,676,500  ;  value  of  lake  commerce, 
$175,936,590;  raib*oad  commerce,  $684,976,136;  canal  commerce, 
$4,144,600 ;  total,  $865,057,326 ;  entered  and  cleared  vessels,  9,840-4on 
nage,  3,070,984;  lake  vessels  owned,  202 — tons,  44,874 ;  canal  boats,  177— 
tonnage,  9,195 ;  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $13,000,000 ;  »innai 
value  produced,  $44,000,000.  The  coal  trade  involves  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  and  shows  a  receipt  of  669,000  tons,  of  which  334,000  tons 
were  forwarded,  and  the  remainder  consumed.  Of  iron  ore  290,957  tons 
were  ^received,  and  249,728  tons  forwarded ;  and  of  pig  iron  90,000  tons 
were  received,  of  which  35,000  were  exported,  the  remainder  being  manu- 
factured. In  the  petroleum  trade  $3,000,000  were  invested,  the  operations 
during  the  year  involving  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  754,000  barreisof 
crude  oil,  and  996,600  of  refined  oil.  The  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  shows  the  imiwrt  and  export  of  145,874,000  feet,  128,685,500 
shingles,  73,352,000  lath,  and  18,000,000  staves. 

Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Maumee  river,  reported  in  1860 
a  [)opulation  of  13,768;  which  has  since  expanded  to  30,000.  Tbe 
transactions  of  the  grain  commission  houses  in  the  year  1867  amomited 
to  nearly  $20,000,000 ;  those  of  grocery  and  general  merchandise  estab- 
lishments to  over  $5,000,000.  The  improvements  in  building  daring  the 
same  year  included  128  stores  and  1,322  dwellings,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,267,200. 

Columbus,  Dayton,  Sandusky,  Zanesville,  SteubenviUe,  and  Spring- 
field, in  Ohio ;  Madison,  Jeffersonville,  Evansville,  and  Terre  Haute  in 
Indiana ;  and  Peoria,  Quincy,  Galena,  and  Cairo,  in  Illinois,  are  prominent 
local  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  rapidly  growing  into 
large  cities.  The  appliances  and  facilities  of  an  advanced  civilization 
are  being  extended  through  liie  rural  localities  of  the  country,  presenting 
a  wonderful  picture  of  social  prccperity  and  development. 

The  population  of  these  States  in  1840  was  2,681,516;  in  1850, 3,820,592; 
and  in  1860,  5,401,880.  By  reliable  estimates  it  is  now  stated  at 
7,250,000.  In  a  very  able  letter  to  this  office,  dated  August  29, 186S, 
Charles  G.  Nazro,  esq.,  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  estimated 
the  daily  value  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  at  $2,000,000,  including  the 
original  production  of  raw  material  and  the  additional  values  conferred 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  the  same  ratio  to  population,  Ohio, 
•  Indiana,  and  Illinois  would  present  a  daily  product  of  industry  amount- 
ing  to  111,000,000,  or  $3,300,000,000  per  annum.  The  market  value  of 
industrial  products  in  these  States,  however,  is  doubtless  less  than  that 
of  Massachusetts,  yet  it  will  riot  perhaps  be  an  extravagant  estimate 
to  place  the  annual  product  of  industry  at  $2,500,000,000. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  forces  governing  this  mass  of  physical 
prosperity  are  partly  represented  by  educational  and  religious  statistics: 
the  latter,  aa  reported  in  the  census  tables  of  1860,  present  10,567 
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chnTches,  accommodating  3,812,335  hearers,  and  valued  at  $23,944,846, 
aggregates  which  have  probably  nearly  doubled  in  eight  years.  The 
educational  statistics  in  1860  present  5,059  public  and  private  libraries, 
containing  1,502,122  volumes ;  eighty  colleges  and  universities,  with  523 
teachers,  9,828  students,  and  an  aggregate  income  of  $381,747 ;  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  603,  teachers  1,964,  pupils  90,211,  annual  income 
$621,353;  public  schools  26,835,  teachers  33,933,  pupUs  1,316,656,  annual 
income  $5,434,104 ;  total  number  of  educational  establishments  27,418, 
teachers  36,420,  pupils  1,415,695,  annual  income  $6,437,204. 

These  aggregates  have  been  very  greatly  enlarged  since  the  last  censns, 
and  all  branches  of  educational  enterprise  have  increased  and  improved 
in  efficiency  and  have  elevated  the  standards  of  mental  culture.  The 
educational  reports  of  Indiana  for  1866  show  that  provision  was  made  by 
law  for  the  education  of  559,778  persons,  of  whom  402,802  were  in  actual 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  taugnt  by  9,433  experienced  teachers. 
These  aggregates  exhibit  a  general  advance  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  At 
this  rate  the  educational  establishments  of  these  three  States  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  40,000,  with  about  50,000  teachers  and  2,000,000 
pupils,  and  an  annual  income  but  little  short  of  $10,000,000.  Educa- 
tional facilities  are  thus  provided  for  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. With  such  noble  instrumentalities  for  Christian  advancement 
and  intellectual  culture  in  those  branches  of  learning  best  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  an  industrial  people,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
opulent  resources  of  these  thrifty  States  will  not  only  be  well  developed, 
but  that  they  will  be  ultimately  consecrated  to  the  highest  ends  of  civil- 
ization, to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  and  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

FLORIDA. 

In  advancing  southward  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  regions  of 
the  public  domain  are  within  the  limits  of  the  States  fronting  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  conspicuously  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  southernmost  political  division  of  the  Union,  which  is  between 
latitudes  24°  30'  and  31°  north  and  longitudes  80©  and  87©  45'  west  from 
Greenwich.  Its  length  is  380  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  peninsula 
averaging  in  width  100  miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  north  is 
345  miles.  This  State  has  on  the  north,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  on  the 
east  and  south,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Perdido  river.  Florida  has  an  area  of  59,268  square  miles  or 
37,931,520  acres.  This  region  of  country,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty  concluded  in  1819  with  Spain,  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
]^Iarch  30;  1822,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  March  3, 1845. 
The  surface  of  Florida  is  generally  level,  the  most  elevated  part  not 
attaining  an  altitude  of  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocesm. 
A.  large  portion  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  covered 
liy  everglades,  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water  from  30  to  50  miles  wide,  and 
trom  five  to  ten  feet  deep,  extending  from  the  southern  part  of  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  Cape  Sable,  90  miles  in  length,  miiting  the  lake  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  studded  over  with 
numerous  islands,  some  covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery, 
^ass,  and  vines,  others  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines  and  palniettoes.  The 
intervening  waters  are  covered  with  tall  saw-grass,  shooting  up  from  the 
shallow  bottom  of  the  lake  and  not  unfrcquently  growing  ten  feet  above 
the  surface.  Lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  bearing  flowers  of  every 
variety  and  hue  are  interspersed  among  the  tall  flexible  green  grass, 
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presoutiiig  most  pleasing  contrasts,  greatly  increased  by  the  luxuiiant 
foliage  Muging  the  shores  of  the  nomerous  islands  on  the  surface  of  the 
everglades.  Korth  of  these  the  peninsula  i^  more  elevat^^  and  in  the 
interior  attains  an  altitude  of  150  to  300  feet,  gi*adually  declimng  towards 
the  coast.  The  country  between  the  Suwannee  river  and  the  Chatta- 
boochee  is  still  more  elevated  and  undulating,  while  the  western  portion 
is  comparatively  level.  The  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  contains 
large  districts  of  pine  barrens,  praiiies  and  hummocks,  while  the  northern 
part  abounds  in  extensive  forests.  The  soils  are  generally  sandy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hummocks,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
f^aud.  These  exist  throughout  the  State,  varying  in  extent  from  a  few 
acres  to  several  thousand.  The  high  hujpmock  is  chiefly  timbered  with 
live,  red  and  water  oaJcs,  dogwood,  mahogany,  and  pine,  and  when  cleared 
constitutes  good  agricultiu*al  land.  Low  hummock,  producing  substan- 
tially the  same  sijecies  of  flora,  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  when  drained 
is  regarded  as  preferable  for  the  culture  of  sugar. 

The  rich  alluvions  bordering  the  streams,  and  known  as  savannas,  are 
subject  to  inundation,  and  are  also  deemed  valuable  for  the  production 
of  sugar  and  rice,  the  low  savannas,  like  the  prairies  of  the  more  elevated 
portions,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  The 
prairies  afibrd  exceUent  pasture  and  grazing,  proving  a  remunerative 
branch  of  industry,  as  stock  flourish  on  the  nutritious  grasses  throagh- 
out  the  year.  In  Florida,  although  embracing  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
there  is  no  very  marked  difference  of  temperature  between  the  nortli 
and  south.  The  maximum  temperature  in  summer  is  generally  abont  85^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  45^,  the  evenness  of  its  temperature  surpassing 
tne  favorite  climate  of  Italy.  In  those  portions  of  the  State  remote  from 
swamps  or  morasses  it  is  healthy,  ancl  many  invalids,  especially  those 
with  pulmonaiy  complaints,  resort  to  Florida  fix)m  all  parts  of  the 'United 
States. 

The  clearing  and  settlement  of  hummocks  is  generally  attended  with 
the  development  of  more  or  less  malaria;  yet,  aftier  cultivation  for  a  few 
years,  this  evil  is  overcome. 

The  great  feitility  of  the  soil  is  everywhere  evinced  by  the  luxuriant 
crops  produced,  including  those  of  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  the  latter 
predominating.  Sea  Island  cotton  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  most 
parts  of  the  i)eninsula,  with  a  productiveness  rivalling  the  best  portions* 
of  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  while  the  sugar  cane  thrives 
even  better  than  in  Louisiana  or  Texas,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frosts, 
which  occur  late  in  the  season  in  those  States.  The  area  in  Florida  suit- 
able for  the  culture  of  this  staple  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  United  States.  The  sandy  soil  along  the  sea  coast  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cuba  tobacco.  Silk  culture  must 
eventually  become  a  leading  branch  of  industry  in  Florida,  since  ever?' 
species  of  mulberry  grows  profusely  in  this  latitude  as  far  south  as  27°, 
and  experiments  in  the  production  of  silk  have  been  highly  satisfactory-. 

Indigo  was  formerly  the  principal  staple  of  this  region,  and  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  profitable  crops,  gener- 
ally admitting  two  cuttings  annually.  It  is  found  growing  wild  through- 
out the  pine  regions,  and  in  old  fields  where  a  century  ago  it  had  bt»en 
cultivated.  Although  Florida  lies  south  of  the  great  com-growiu^ 
region,  yet  good  crops  have  been  produced  in  this  State.  The  yam  and 
sweet  potato  thrive  Well  and  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  while  the  Irish 
potato  is  successftdly  raised  when  planted  in  the  winter;  all  garden  vege- 
tables being  cultivated  as  profitably  as  in  other  States.  Fruits  in  every 
viiriety  and  of  excellent  flavor,  including  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines. 
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oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  guava,  citron,  limes,  and  grapes,  thrive 
luxuriantly,  ana  experiments  in  the  culture  of  cocoanut,  pine-apple, 
banana,  olive,  tamarind,  and  other  tropicjal  fruits  have  proved  entirely 
successful;  arrow-root.  Sisal  and  Kew  Zealand  hemp,  have  likewise 
proved  valuable  crops.  It  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  the  islands 
or  keys  extending  along  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  for  more  than  200 
miles  are  as  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits  as  the  Bahama 
islands.  Experiments  in  the  culture  of  pine  apples  have  been  made  on 
Key  Largo  since  1859,  one  gentleman*  on  that  island  is  said  to  raise 
10,000  dozen  annually,  together  with  other  tropical  productions.  Many 
settlers  are  now  being  attracted  to  Florida  with  a  view  of  cultivating 
oranges  and  other  fruits  for  northern  markets.  The  principal  forest  trees 
of  this  State,  some  of  which  are  eminently  adapted  for  ship-building,  are 
live-oak,  mahogany,  magnolia,  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress.  Mangrove,  box- 
wood, mastic,  satinwood,  crabwood,  and  lignum  vitae,  abound  on  the 
keys,  and  generally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  vaiious  lagoons,  bayous,  lakes,  and  rivers,  extending  into  the  inte- 
rior from  every  dii'ection,  afford  an  extensive  inland  na\igation,  to  which 
have  been  added,  in  late  years,  a  system  of  railroads  designed  to  connect 
all  important  points  in  the  State. 

Florida  has  over  1,000  miles  of  coast  line,  the  most  important  harbors^ 
on  the  Atlantic  being  at  St.  Augustine  and  Femandina;  and  on  the  Gulf, 
at  Pensacola,  (where  the  United  States  navy  yard  is  established,)  Appa- 
lachicola,  St.  Marks,  Cedar  Keys,  Tampa^  Charlotte,  and  Key  West. 
Jacksonville,  beautifully  situated  on  the  St.  John's  river,  and  Tallahassee, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  are  rapidly  becoming  thrifty  and  important 
places. 

This  part  of  the  national  territory  being  so  ne^r  the  West  India  islands, . 
must^  as  the  resources  of  Florida  are  developed,  lead  to  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  those  islands. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  these,  having  13  cities,  8  towns,  and  over  1,000 
villages,  lies  directly  south  of  Cape  Sable,  from  which  it  is  120  miles,  the- 
distance  between  Key  West  and  Havana  being  100  miles.    This  island, 
justly  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,''  is  situated  midway  between  oiu- 
southern  coast  and  the  island  of  St.  Domingo^  occupying  a  command- 
ing position  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India 
seas,  and  having  a  coast  line  of  2,000  miles.    Its  greatest  length  is  793" 
miles,  in  width  it  is  127,  and  with  the  Isle  of  Pines,  together  with  a  few 
other  islets,  embraces  an  area  of  47,228  square  mOes,  being  nearly  as 
large  as  Vermont  and  Kentucky.    In  proportion  to  the  poxmlation,  which 
is  estimated  at  1,050,000,  Cuba  has  the  largest  foreign  commerce  of  any 
community  on  the  globe.    Since  1850  the  yearly  exjyorts  and  imports 
liave  been  about  the  same,  varying  from  $27,000,000  to  $32,000,000,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  trade.    The  island  is  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  a  range  of  mountains  attaining  an  altitude  in  some  places  of 
S,000  feet;  its  general  surface,  however,  is  undulating.    The  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  is  of  a  rich  alluvial  mould,  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  large  vari- 
ety of  products,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  com, 
cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  cassava,  and  numerous  valuable  fruits,  embracing 
oranges,  bananas,  melons,  limes,  figs,  and  plantains,  which  find  ready 
sale,  especially  in  the  Wiited  States,  with  which  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Cuban  commerce  is  carried  on. 

Sugar  and  rum  am  manufactiured  extensively,  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  invested  in  the  preparation  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  the  latter 
commanding  the  highest  price  in  every  market. 

*  Collector  at  Key  West  in  letter  dated  September  29,  186S. 
50  Ab 
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Havana,  the  political  capital  and  principal  seaport,  is  situated  on  a 
superior  land-locked  harbor.  Matanzas,  GO  miles  west  of  this,  is  a  pros- 
perous commercial  city,  while  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
have  magnificent  harbors,  the  latter  place  being  noted  for  its  exportation 
of  copper,  the  principal  mineral  found  in  Cuba.* 

St  Domingo  is  the  second  in  size  and  richness  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  Jamaica,  the  third  in  area,  is  only  90  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Cuba. 

The  imjwrtant  position  Florida  holds  to  these  great  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  is  such  as  to  afford  facilities  for  active  commercial  inter- 
communication, creating  incentives  to  settlement  in  that  part  of  our 
country,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  competition  excited  in  controlling  the 
rich  ana  valuable  staples  of  the  country,  but  also  from  the  trade  that 
will  spring  up  between  Florida  and  these  islands,  which  are  so  near  at 
hand  and  with  which  it  should  be  our  policy  to  cultivate  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  relations. 

In  Florida  the  area  over  which  public  surveys  have  not  yet  been 
extended  is  11,300,000  acres,  the  area  undisposed  of  being  17,424,438, 
which  may  be  entered,  under  the  provisions  of  law,  on  application  at 
the  consolidated  land  office  at  Tallahassee,  where  district  land  offices  an 
located. 

ALAHATVTA. 

The  next  Gulf  State,  adjoining  Florida  on  the  west^  is  the  State  of 
Alabama^  which  is  situated  between  Georgia  and  Florida,  on  the  east, 
and  Mississippi  on  the  west,  with  Tennessee  on  the  north  and  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  extending,  for  the  most  part, 
between  the  Slst  and  35th  x)arallels  of  north  latitude,  but  with  an  addi- 
tional narrow  strip  of  land  which  extends  between  Mississippi  and  Flor- 
ida southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  affording  the  State  a  sea-coast  of 
60  miles. 

The  areik  of  Alabama  is  50,722  square  miles,  or  32,462,080  acres.  Sep- 
arated from  Mississippi  and  made  a  distinct  Territory  in  1817,  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  1819. 

The  Blue  llidge  range  of  mountains  extends  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  which  it  traverses  from  east  to  west,  although  without  any 
great  elevation,  and  from  this  hilly  region  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south, 
having  the  character  of  a  vast  plain  with  only  gentle  undulations,  the 
more  southern  portion  being  quite  level  and  but  little  higher  than  the 
sea. 

There  are  numerous  navigable  streams.  The  Tennessee  river  enters 
the  State  in  its  northeastern  comer,  and,  making  a  circidar  sweep  to  the 
south,  passes  out  at  the  opi)osite  side  anil  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Padu- 
cah,  Kentucky,  being  separated  by  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain  range  from 
the  other  rivers  of  the  State,  all  of  which,  tbllowing  the  declivity  of  the 
surface  south  of  that  range,  flow  ultimately  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Mobile  river, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  flows  into  Mobile  bay,  a  maguiflcent  body  of  water  30  miles 
in  length  and  3  to  18  miles  broad,  and  which  admits  vessels  drawing  21 
to  22  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  main  entrance,  the  Alabama  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  the  Tombigbee  by 

*  In  rengrd  to  oar  relntions,  commercial  and  otherwise,  with  Cnba,  tide  letter  dated  April  26, 
1823.  AmeiicaD  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  5,  p.  408,  from  Hon.  John  Qoincy 
Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid  ;  and  letter  dated  December  1, 1652, 
from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Briti«h  MiDistcr. 
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that  of  the  Tombigbee  proper,  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Black  Warrior, 
flowing  from  northern  Alabama.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  Cahawba, 
Chattahoochee,  Choctawhatehee,  Conecuh,  Perdido,  and  other  rivers. 

In  1819,  the  date  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  the  population  of 
Alabama  was  127,901.  In  1860  the  population  had  increased  to  964,201. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  been  estimated  at  1,250,000.  The  State 
has  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  in  other  respects.  During  the  10  years 
ending  in  1860  statistics  show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  farms  and  farming  implements,  with  like  increase  in  other  values. 

Montgomery,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama,  which  is  navi* 
gable  to  that  i)oint  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  the  capital  of  the  State, 
with  a  i)opulation  of  about  10,000.  It  has  important  railroad  connec- 
tions, and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  cotton. 

Mobile,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  a  finely  improved  city  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  first  established  on  its  present  site  in  1711,  is,  as  a 
cottx)n  market,  second  only  to  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  very  extensive 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

There  are  numerous  other  towns,  as  the  principal  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  Tuscaloosa,  Wetumpka,  HuntsviUe,  Marion,  Talladega,  Flo- 
rence, Athens,  and  Jacksonville. 

Alabama,  with  more  than  1,500  miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  has  an 
extensive  railroad  system  projected,  of  which  in  1860  there  were  743 
miles  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  the  State  are  great,  it«  soil,  though 
varied,  being  generally  fertile  and  productive  of  the  most  valuable  sta- 
ples. The  winters  are  mild,  while  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf  moderate 
the  heat  of  summer.  Cotton  and  Indian  com  are  the  chief  products,  the 
cotton  crop  in  1860  having  exceeded  that  of  any  other  State  except 
Mississippi.  The  northern  districts  are  favorable  to  the  other  grains, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats  being  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  also  to  stock- 
raising,  having  great  advantages  as  a  grazing  region.  liice  and  the 
sugar-cane  are  successfully  cultivated  on  the  bottom  lands  in  the  south. 
Tobacco  is  also  raised,  the  crop  in  1860  having  been  221,284  pounds. 

The  State  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  The  supply  of  coal  and  iron 
is  inexhaustible,  while  there  are  also  valuable  deposits  of  lead,  manganese, 
red  and  other  ochres,  marble  and  granite,  and  in  some  parts  gold  has 
been  found,  although  not  in  quantities  to  make  mining  x)rofltable. 

Owing  to  the  superior  inducements  presented  by  agricultural  pursuits, 
manufacturing  is  engaged  in  only  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  but 
from  the  statistics  of  i860  it  appears  there  was  a  capital  of  89,098,181 
invested  in  that  pursuit,  which  yielded  a  profit  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  recent  change  in  the  labor  system,  a  rapid  expansion  is 
expected  in  this  branch  of  business,  for  which  the  State  has  great  advan- 
tages- 
Alabama  has  an  extensive  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  which  must  increase  with  the  development  of  its 
immense  mineral  and  other  resources.  • 

This  State  presents  great  inducements  to  immigration,  and  cannot  fail 
to  increase  rapidly  in  population  from  that  source.  It  appears  tbat  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1868,  there  were  added  to 
the  productive  area  of  the  State  from  the  public  domain,  by  entries  under 
the  homestead  law,  1,646  farms,  containiBg  an  aggregate  of  124,085  acres, 
and  there  remained  undisposed  of  at  that  date  about  6,790,000  aci*es  of 
pablic  lands,  which  have  been  surveyed  and  are  subject  to  entry  under 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  21st  June  1866. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  third  Gulf  State,  and  immediately  adjoining  Alabama  on  the  wst, 
is  Mississippi,  which  embraces  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840 
acres,  nearly  aU  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  State  of  G^)rgia,  By 
act  of  Congress  of  1798  a  part  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  with 
a  portion  of  what  is  now  Alabama,  extending  north  of  the  31st  parallel, 
was  organized  as  Mississippi  Territory,  with  the  consent  of  Georgia; 
and  the  remainder  of  that  part  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  exten&)g 
north  from  the  31st  to  the  35th  parallel,  having  been  surrendered  by 
Georgia  in  1802,  was  added  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  in  1804.  That 
part  lying  south  of  the  3l8t  parallel  and  west  of  the  Perdido  riverj  and 
originally  included  iu  che  Louisiana  acquisition,  was  added  in  1811.  Ala- 
bama was  separated  from  Mississippi  and  made  a  Territory  in  March, 
1817,  and  the  latter  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  December 
following. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  thus  established  lies  between  the  3l8t  and 
35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  except  a  narrow  strip  extending  further 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  giving  the  State  a  shore-line  on  the  coast 
of  about  88  miles,  and  is  bouiMled  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  south  by 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  by  Alabama,  and  west  by  Lou- 
isiana and  Arkansas.  There  are  no  mountaius  within  its  limits,  yet  its 
surface  is  in  great  part  undulating  and  diversified  by  niunerous  ranges 
of  hills,  besides  some  eminences  called  "bluffs,'' which  terminate  abruptly 
on  a  level  plain  or  river  bank.  Streams  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State  are  intersected  with  navigable  rivers.  The  western 
border  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  over  500  miles  by 
its  circuitous  channel,  or  300  by  a  straight  line.  The  rivers  Homochitte 
and  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  with  its  tributaries,  the  Yallabusha  and  Tal- 
lahatchee,  and  the  Sunfiower  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  flow  through  tbe 
western  part  of  the  State  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  river,  while  in 
the  eastern  part  are  the  Tombigbee,  the  Pascagoula  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Ohickahawba  and  Leaf,  and  the  Pearl,  the  two  latter  flowing  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  other  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  advance  of  the  State  has  been  rapid.  The  population,  which  in 
1800  was  8,850,  had  increased  in  1800  to  791,305,  and  has  been  estimated 
since  the  war  at  900,000.  Corresponding  progress  has  been  made  in 
agriculture,  and  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1860  the  increase  of  acres 
reduced  to  cultivation  was  60  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  farms  and 
agricultural  implements  during  the  same  period  increased  200  i)er  cent., 
with  like  improvements  in  other  respects. 

Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Pearl 
river,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000.  Before  the  war  fi-om  30,000 
to  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  annually.  Vicksburg  and  Nat- 
chez, on  the  Mississippi,  are  also  important  places  in  the  cotton  trace. 
In  addition  to  its  facilities  of  water  transportation,  there  were  in  1860 
872  miles  of  railroad  already  completed  and  in  operation  in  the  State. 

Mississippi  has  tha  greatest  advantages  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
soil,  in  general,  is  highly  fertile,  while  the  extensive  bottom  lands  along 
the  river  courses  are  so  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  equable.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were  at  an  early  period  the 
chief  products,  but  of  late  years  the  production  of  cotton  has  been  the 
principal  pursuit,  amounting  in  1860  to  nearly  one-fourth  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  Union.  Sugar  is  produced  in  the  southern  and  wheat  and 
other  grains  in  the  northern  districts.  The  crop  of  tobacco  in  1860  was 
127,736  pounds.    Among  firuits  there  is  an  abundance  of  plums,  peaches 
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and  figs,  with  oranges  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  From  the  pre- 
eminent agricidtural  advantages  of  Mississippi,  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion has  l^en  paid  to  manufacturing,  but  the  statistics  of  1860  show  a 
capital  of  $4,384,492  employed  in  manufactures,  with  a  profit  of  nearly  40 
per  cent.,  and  a  rapid  advance  is  anticipated  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  neighboring  ports  of  Kew  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  chiefly  employed 
for  external  commerce,  and  for  internal  trade  the  State  has  excellent  facil- 
ities in  its  many  navigable  streams,  and  its  railroads,  which  in  1860,  as 
before  indicated,  had  been  brought  into  operation  to  such  extent  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  rapid  and  general  intercommunication. 

To  immigrants  Mississippi  offers  the  inducement  of  a  fine,  salubrious 
climate,  a  prolific  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable 
crops,  particularly  the  great  staple,  cotton,  with  the  business  and  other 
advantages  incident  to  a  long  settled,  populous  community. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1868,  there  were  added 
to  the  productive  area  of  the  State,  by  homestead  entries  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  1,602  farms,  containing  an  aggregate  of  102,824  acres,  and 
there  still  remained  undisposed  of  at  that  date  about  4,800,000  acres  of 
public  land,  which  has  been  surveyed  and  invites  settlement  under  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  law  of  June  21^  1866. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  furthest  west  of  the  public  land  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
Louisiana. 

By  the  secret  treaty  of  October  1, 1800,  at  St.  Ildefonso,  the  ancient 
province  of  Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France,  and  three  years  later 
Nai)oleon,  as  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic,  ceded  the  same  to  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  Congress,  dated  March  26, 1804,  formed  the 
territory  of  Orleans  out  of  the  cession,  and  by  the  act  of  8th  April, 
1812,  said  territory  became  the  State  of  Louisiana,  its  limits  having  been 
enlarged  by  the  act  of  14th  April,  1812,  so  as  to  extend  on  the  east  to 
Pearl  river,  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  By  these 
acts  the  limits  of  the  State  were  established,  having  Arkansas  on  the 
north,  Mississippi  oji  the  east,  Texas  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  embracing  an  area  of  26,461,440  acres,  which  is  divided 
into  parishes,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1,000,000. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  several  of  the  former  furnishing 
important  commercial  facilities.  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
embracing  a  water  communication  of  nearly  17J000  miles,  constitute  the 
great  channel  by  which  trade  will  be  carried  on,  affording  easy  and 
speedy  transportation  for  the  rich  products  of  millions  of  acres,  and  the 
return  of  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  other  i)ortions  of  the  Union,  and  of 
Europe  and  the  East. 

Tlie  numerous  lakes  of  the  State  are  extremely  beautiftil,  their  waters 
generally  deep  and  clear,  abounding  in  varieties  of  fish,  while  their 
shores,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  covered  with  trees  of 
every  Kind,  from  some  of  which  tar  and  turpentine  are  ejttensively  manu- 
factured, and  others  are  unsurpassed  for  ship-building.  Most  of  these 
trees  have  large  vines,  especially  of  grape,  growing  around  them  in 
luxuriant  profusion.  In  the  lower  jwrtions  of  the  State  there  are  fertile 
prairies  covered  with  fine  grass,  which  never  require  enriching,  and  yield 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  sugar,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  in  1751. 
Some  of  tnese  give  two  crops  annually.    Cotton  thrives  in  all  parts 
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of  the  State ;  and  the  culture  of  fiiiit  and  garden  vegetables  is  not  sur- 
passed either  in  quality  or  quantity,  care  only  being  requisite  in  selectiog 
the  soil  for  these  productions,  as  it  is  generally  too  rich.    Indigo  has 
been  cultivated  successfully,  and  two  cuttings  a  year  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon yield.    Silk  can  be  manufactured  extensively,  and  the  growth  of 
finer  varieties  of  the  mulberry  tree  renders  it  very  probable  that  at 
no  distant  day  the  attention  of  capitalists  will  develop  this  branch  of 
industry.    The  mineral  resources  of  Louisiana  are  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant, recent  discoveries  indicating  that  the   appliance  of  modem 
methods  of  exploitation  will  yield  an  ample  reward.     The  railroad 
sj^stem  of  Louisiana  is  not  extensive,  the  numerous  rivers  fimiish- 
ing  excellent  facilities  for  internal  communication,  but  the  trade  of 
Texas  must  eventually  demand  the  completion  of  the  New  Orleans  and 
Opelousas  great  western  route,  the  outlay  for  which  will  be  speedily 
returned  from  a  region  of  remarkable  fertility  and  immense  product.s. 
rapidly  filling  up  with  farmers  and  stock-raisers.     Several  lailroadSf 
however,  have  Iteen  commenced,  which  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
business  interests  of  this  richly  endowed  State.    Towards  the  success 
of  these  the  general  government  has  made  liberal  grants  of  public  lands, 
of  which  there  are  about  6,500,000  acres  yet  undisi)Osed  of. 

The  system  of  jurisprudence  in  Louisiana  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
being  diiierent  from  that  adopted  in  other  States,  where  the  English 
common  law  prevails.  In  this  State^it  is  founded  on  the  French  aud 
lloman  law,  the  Code  IS'apoleon,  and  the  Listitutes  of  Justinian. 

Among  the  principal  cities  of  Louisiana  is  Baton  Rouge,  the  political 
capital  of  the  State,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  130  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  is :  ogardi^d  as  one 
of  the  most  healthy  places  in  the  south.  It  is  the  centjo  of  a  rich  fann- 
ing country,  occupjing  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  approaching  era  oi 
commercial  greatness. 

Shi^cveport,  on  the  west  bank  of  Red  river,  700  miles  above  New 
Orleaofi,  is  a  very  flourishing  town,  and  the  shipping  place  of  eastern 
Texas.  It  is  an  important  point  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cotton 
region,  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
l)ort,  aud  Texas  railroad. 

New  Orleans,  owing  to  its  being  built  on  a  benrf  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  called  the  Crescent  city.  .Under  the  French  rule  it  w«as  the  seat  of 
government,  and  is  now  the  largest  city  of  the  southwest,  having  in 
1800  a  population  of  368,675.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  most  of  the 
dwellings  having  spacious  gardens  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  future  of  this  city,  occupyuig  as  it  does  an 
important  position  on  the  continent,  must  soon  be  one  of  great  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity,  especially  when  the  undeveloped  and  inex- 
haustible resources  of  the  entire  region  bordering  the  Mississippi  lind 
exit  through  its  markets  to  distant  ports  of  the  world,  with  a  valuable 
return  trade. 

Whatever  obstacles  may  have  existed  heretofore,  its  local  and  general 
advantages  are  such  as  yet  to  give  it,  and  the  State  of  which  it  is  the 
eomraercial  capital,  commanding  relations  with  other  portions  of  the 
Union  and  with  foreign  states. 

In  presenting  the  advantages  in  the  several  localities  of  the  public 
domain  and  the  residts  there  of  the  land  system,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
refer  to  the  tier  of  States  flanking  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
beginning  on  our  northern  firontier  with — 
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MINNESOTA. 

This  State,  the  19th  admitted  under  the  federal  Constitution,  derives 
it«  name  from  the  principal  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
found  within  its  border.  The  name,  a  compound  Dakota  word,  sig- 
nifies, according  to  the  best  authorities, "  sky-tinted  water,"  the  accimicy 
of  description  being  illustrated  by  the  calm,  pellucid  waters  of  its  count- 
less lakes  and  streams. 

Its  lakes  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and,  scattered  in  groups  or 
chains  over  nearly  the  whole  sui'face  of  the  State,  form  an  immense  system 
of  natural  reservoirs,  which  not  only  serve  to  feed  the  sources  of  the 
numerous  streams,  but  to  supply  the  atmosphere  and  soil  during  the  hot 
summer  months  with  ever-recurring  circles  of  exhalation  and  rain. 
Linked  as  many  are  by  a  common  stream  successively  passing  from  one 
to  another,  they  also  form  a  singular  navigation,  by  which  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  country  are  accessible.  Many  are  20  or  30  miles  in 
extent,  the  largest  being  Kamekin  lake,  on  the  British  border,  Mille 
Lacs,  lied  lake.  Leech,  and  Cass. 

Occupying  the  elevated  plateau  of  North  America,  and  the  most  ele- 
vated surface  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  sea,  Minnesota 
forms  the  watershed  of  the  three  great  basins  of  North  America.  The 
sources  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  of  the  Mississippi  are  nearly 
in  the  ceiiti-e  of  the  State,  and  separated  only  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
rise  of  land,  the  one  emptying  into  Winnepeg  lake  and  thence  into  Hud- 
son's bay  on  the  north,  and  the  other,  pursuing  an  opposite  course, 
losing  itself  in  the  broad  exx)anse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Hauteurs 
des  Terres,  or  Highlands,  are  the  nearest  approach  to  mountains  in 
the  State,  and  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  basins  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  The  great  body  of  the  country  alternates 
between  river  bottoms  and  high  rolling  x^rairies.  The  Highlands  or 
Superior  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  and  is 
an  elevated  region,  covered  with  a  compact  forest  growth,  principaUy  of 
pine  and  spruce.  The  hiUs  are  generally  sandy  and  sterile,  but  in  the 
valleys  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich.  The  Red  River  valley  is  a  level 
plain,  comparatively  woodless  except  along  the  margins  of  streams,  and 
with  a  rich,  retentive  soil.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  a  prairie  region 
with  an  undulating  surface,  thoroughly  drained  by  numerous  streams 
and  lakes,  and  dotted  with  groves  and  belts  of  timber,  principally  oak ; 
its  soil  a  warm,  dark,  calcareous  sandy  loam. 

In  all  the  materi.il  resources  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  rich 
and  prosperous  State  Minnesota  is  most  amply  endowed,  and  bids  fair. 
as  well  firom  its  geographical  i)Osition  as  from  other  intluences,  to  holcl 
a  commanding  position.  Its  varied  scenery  is  made  up  from  rich  rolling 
prairie,  extensive  forests,  lofty  bluft's,  and  waterscapes  of  intermingling 
lakes  and  streams.  Minnesota  is  afready  r<anking  high  among  the  Urst 
of  agricultural  regions,  and  advancing  towards  a  position  among  our 
manufacturing  States. 

Extending  from  43^  SO'  to  40°  north  latitude,  its  climate  is  but  slightly 
varied.  Saint  Paul  having  a  temperature  during  the  whole  year  eqiml  to 
that  of  central  New  York,  and  in  summer  corresponding  with  that  of 
Philadelphia,  yet  with  cool  and  refreshing  nights.  The  position  and 
toiK)graphy  of  the  country  protect  the  fields  from  the  devastations  of 
drought,  at  the  same  time  that  its  dry  atmosphere  and  warm,  rich  soil, 
its  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  rapid  evolutions  of  tem- 
perature, protect  it  from  frost  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  disease  on  the  other.    The  efl'ect  of  this  symmetrical  union  of  cli- 
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matic  conditions  is  to  make  Minnesota  one  of  the  best  wheat-producing 
States  of  the  Union,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain.    - 

In  1860  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the  State  was  18,081,  the  cash 
value  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  $18,907,454,  and  the  total  yaluation 
of  agricultural  products  for  that  year  was  $6,748,707.  The  total  ap- 
praised valuation  of  all  taxable  property  was  $36,753,408 ;  so  that  the 
products  of  agriculture  alone  gave  a  gross  return  of  18  x>er  cent  upon 
the  whole  taxable  basis. 

In  1866  the  number  oC  acres  under  cultivation  was  estimated  at 
790,000;  the  tilled  area  in  wheat,  520,000.  The  exports  of  wheat 
were  9,267,153  bushels.  The  total  value  of  live-stock  January  1, 1867, 
was  $15,400,659. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorable  to  the  agricultu- 
rist since  the  settlement  of  the  State  All  the  cereal  crops  are  excellent, 
while  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  variously  estimated  at  ficom  20  to 
25  bushels  per  acre.  The  product  of  potatoes,  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco 
has  been  much  greater  than  during  any  previous  yea,r,  while  it  is  also 
clearly  established  that  wool-growing  is  destined  to  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  the  climate  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  purpose. 

Minnesota  contains  an  area  of  about  83',531  square  miles,  or  53,459,840 
acres,  of  which  24,023,425  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  29,436,415 
remain  unsurveyed,  17,925,840  have  been  disposed  of,  and  35,534,000  yet 
remain  open  to  settlement.  The  population  on  the  1st  July,  1868,  was, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  440,000.  During  1866  the  im- 
migration to  the  State  exceeded  50,000,  and  during  1867  the  immigra- 
tion north  of  Saint  Paul  amounted  to  nearly  or  quite  40,000.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  i)roperty  for  1867  was  $55,155,000,  and  of  personal 
$25,333,000.  Its  principal  cities  are  Saint  Paul,  Red  Wing,  Saint  An* 
thony,  Stillwater,  Mankato,  Saint  Cloud,  and  Minneapolis.  Saint  Paul, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
bead  of  navigation,  2,140  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  population  is  about 
20,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  $3,112,179.  Its  wholesale  trade  id 
large  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
sales  during  1868  will  reach  $12,000,000.  The  length  of  the  boating  sea- 
son averages  228  days. 

Minnesota  possesses  a  most  ample  and  effective  water-power.  The  falls 
and  rapids  of  Saint  Anthony  alone,  with  a  total  descent  of  64  feet,  have 
an  available  hydi'aulic  capacity,  according  to  an  eminent  engineer,  of 
120,000  horse-power,  greater  than  the  whole  motive  power,  steam  and 
water,  employed  in  text^'e  manufactures  in  England  in  1850.  Except 
the  Minnesota  river,  nearly  every  tributaiy  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its 
rapid  and  broken  descent  to  the  main  stream,  affoi'ds  valuable  mill 
sites. 

The  most  lmi)ortant  of  manufactures  is  now  pine  lumber,  of  which  in 
1867  there  were  scaled  in  the  Mississippi  above  Saint  Paul  149,562,218 
feet,  and  from  the  Saint  Croix  river  113,867,502,  showing  an  aggregate 
of  203,429,720  feet.  Fully  200,000,000  feet  are  annually  manutactiuied 
or  fitted  to  run  in  the  log  to  a  southern  market  within  30  miles  of  Saint 
Paul.  Flour,  whiskey,  leather,  bricks,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  wood 
as  barrels,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  railroad  ties,  and  hoop-poles,  are  disc 
among  the  material  articles  of  manufactiu'e. 

In  the  mineral  ranges  of  Lake  Superior,  as  well  as  in  more  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  the  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  coi)per,  and  lead,  known  to 
.exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  yet  undeveloped,  and  their  future 
bearing  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  State  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
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conjectnre.  With  the  greater  facilities  now  at  hand,  their  development 
may  be  looked  npon  as  an  immediate  work. 

In  1865  attention  was  directed  to  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  north- 
west of  Lake  Sui)erior,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Vermillion.  The  islands 
in  the  lake  indicate  distincly  volcanic  action,  one  of  them  being  an 
extinct  crater.  The  i>revalent  rocks  are  described  as  talcose  slate  "  tra- 
versed by  numerous  veins  of  quartz  from  an  inch  to  five  feet  wide,  some 
of  which  contain  beautiful  crystals  of  iron  pyrites."  These  quartz  veins 
were  ascertained  in  1865-'66  to  be  auriferous,  and  specimens  forwarded 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  were  found  to  contain  $23  63  of  gold  and 
$4  42  of  silver  per  ton.  Other  assays  in  New  York  exhibited  results 
from  $10  to  $35  per  ton,  while  a  ton  recently  reduced  at  Saint  Paul  is 
said  to  have  yielded  between  $400  and  $500.  In  Carlton  county  gold 
has  also  been  found,  but  not  enough  has  been  done  to  test  the  quality 
or  show  whether  the  quartz  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  mining. 

Superior  slate  exists  in  abundance  near  the  Saint  Louis  falls,  limestone, 
of  fine  quality  in  many  of  the  central  counties  forming,  in  the  valleys  ol 
the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi,  the  basis  of  most  of  the  blufis ;  while  in 
Brown  county  an  exceUent  potters'  clay  is  found  in  beds  10  feet  thick, 
from  which  two  potteries  are  now  manufacturing  ware.  A  very  notable 
mineral  is  also  the  famous  red  clay  or  "  pii^e-stone,"  found  chiefly  in  the 
Coutcau  des  Prairies,  from  which  the  Indians  manufactured  pipes,  and 
which  is  now  being  applied  to  many  economic  purposes. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  indigenous  raw  material  of  Minnesota 
13  the  salt  from  the.  numerous  springs  of  the  Red  Eiver  valley— the  begin- 
ning of  the  immense  salines  which  stretch  westward  along  the  interna- 
tional boundary  to  the  Eocky  mountains.  These  large  reservoirs  of  salt 
are  destined  to  form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  this  article  in  the  northwest,  in  the  packing  of  beef  and 
pork  and  other  purposes,  rendering  it  of  great  value. 

There  are  at  present  1,701  miles  of  railroad  projected  in  the  State, 
552  of  which  were  completed  prior  to  July,  1868.  The  Northern  Pacific, 
not  yet  definitely  located,  but  designed  to  connect  the  upper  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  with  the  Pacific  coast  at  Paget  sound,  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  future  interests 
of  the  State,  as  one  of  the  great  connecting  lines  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  as  developing  a  new  outlet  by  the  way  of  Lake  Superior 
for  her  own  products. 

The  mxmificent  land  grants  with  which  Congress  have  endowed  her 
complete  system  of  railroads  secure  to  the  State,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen,  all  the  internal  improvements  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  i)resent  generation ;  and  as  these  are  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion,  her  facilities  for  transportation  will  be  frilly  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  her  energetic  and  enterprising  citizens. 

Proceeding  southward  from  Minnesota,  the  next  State  reached  is 

IOWA. 

"Hie  territorial  position  of  this  flourishing  State  is  unsurpassed  and 
trcely  equalled  in  its  advantages  for  commerce  and  industry.    Ex- 
uding from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  300  miles,  with  a  breadth 
if  208,  it  covers  an  area  of  65,045  square  miles,  or  35,228,800  acres. 
Lying  on  the  main  path  of  interoceanic  railway  commmiication,  it  will 
witness  the  transit  of  the  great  masses  of  trade  which  will  soon  pass 
between  western  Europe  and  eastern  Asia,  a  fact  which  its  own  admirable 
facilities  for  domestic  commerce  will  soon  turn  to  great  advantage. 
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The  State  presents  a  surface  sufficiently  undulating  for  drainage,  but 
nowhere  rises  into  mountains.  In  some  cases  along  the  Mississippi  the 
bluflfs  appear  in  considerable  abruptness,  but  generally  the  land  is  in 
graceful  slopes,  alternately  swelling  and  sinking  to  the  line  of  horizon. 
Li  many  cases  these  are  crowned  with  heavy  oak  forests,  while  in  other 
instances  the  beautifully  rounded  summits  have  a  carpet  of  green,  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees,  baffling  the  utmost  imitative  skill  of  the  landscape 
gardener.  Upon  these  slopes  and  their  interv- ening  alluvions  are  located 
flourishing  towns  and  cities,  the  way  stations  of  the  splendid  tide  of 
Mississippi  commerce.  Back  from  the  great  rivers  the  traveller  meets 
with  immense  prairies,  covering,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the  surface 
of  Iowa.  These  in  a  state  of  nature  are  beautified  with  a  profusion  and 
variety  of  delicate  wild  flowers  and  grasses,  and  skirted,  along  the  streams, 
with  belts  of  heavy  timber. 

The  soil  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  is  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  presenting  a  very  desirable  com- 
bination of  organic  with  earthy  and  saline  matter,  and  based  upon 
calcareous  and  magnesian  rocks.  The  prairie  is  generally  underlaid 
by  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  formations,  affording  by  their  de- 
composition the  most  desirable  inorganic  elements,  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  accumulations  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  dating  back 
through  ages,  affords  a  productive  surface  found  only  in  the  choice  of 
ui)land  plains.  "No  soil,  perhaps,  affords  greater  nutriment  to  woody 
fibre,  as  is  attested  by  Ihe  rapid  growth  of  forest  timber  since  the  repres- 
sion of  the  annual  prairie  fiires.  It  is  estimated  that  timber  in  Iowa  in 
growing  much  faster  than  its  consumption  through  the  influence  of  an 
extensive  tree  planting  enterprise  and  careful  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel.  The  rapid  growth  of  woody  fibre  has  been  attributed  by  chemists 
to  the  immense  accumulations  of  potassa  and  its  combinations,  caused 
by  annual  prairie  fires.    Fruit  trees  grow  rapidly  and  bear  early. 

The  climate  of  the  State,  extending  as  it  doe«  through  three  degrees 
of  latitude,  presents  some  variations,  but  it  is  free  from  imhealthy 
extremes.  Its  general  character  is  a  salubrious  dryness,  which  greatly 
alleviates  the  extremes  of  winter  cold  and  summer  heat.  The  sweep  of 
praine  plains  facilitates  a  free  circulation  near  the  surface,  removing 
malaria  and  conducing  to  general  health,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organic  life.  The  advance  of  civilization  and  its  consequent  changes, 
and  the  extension  of  fruit  culture,  will  tend  to  remove  such  general  and 
local  causes  as  produce  disease,  and  thus  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country.  The  experience  of  the  commimity  has  already  detected, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized  those  minor  difficulties  which  embar- 
rassed early  settlement. 

By  the  State  census  of  1867  the  number  of  enclosed  acres  is  shown  to 
be  8,263,174,  of  which  1,057,331  were  set  in  wheat,  harvesting  14,635,520 
bushels,  and  averaging,-  in  an  unproductive  wheat  year,  14  bushels  per 
acre.  The  oat  crop  on  504,362  acres  amounted  to  15,861,494  bushels. 
The  corn  crop  of  56,928,938  bushels  occupied  1,992,396  acres.  Of  rye 
and  barley  1,690,570  bushels  were  harvested  from  83,617  acres.  From 
25,796  acres  2,094,557  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  and  14,697  pounds 
of  sugar  were  made.  From  536,896  acres  sown  in  Hungaiian  and  tame 
grasses,  596,701  tons  of  hay  were  made,  besides  823,153  tons  of  wild 
grass  from  an  ai^a  not  stated.  Of  grass  seed  107,532  bushels  were 
raised,  while  the  yield  from  92,883  acres  planted  in  potatoes  was  2,879,963 
bushels. 

Fruit  culture  is  represented  by  1,075,177  trees  in  full  bearing,  and 
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3,629,789  not  yet  producing  firuit,  indicating  a  very  great  enlargement 
and  productiveness  within  the  next  year  or  two.  Of  grapes  649,179 
pounds  were  raised  and  29,495  gallons  of  wine  manufactured.  Of  tobacco 
385,000  pounds,  and  of  hops  48,653  pounds  were  reported ;  48^774  acres 
were  planted  in  timber.  From  85,727  hives  of  bees  896,746  pounds  of 
honey,  and  36,266  pounds  of  beeswax  were  received. 

The  aggregates  of  live-stock  embrace  447,092  horses,  mules,  and  asses; 
1,282,728  cattle,  including  326,669  cows,  yielding  19,192,727  pounds  of 
butter,  and  1,403,864  pounds  of  cheese.  Of  sheep  1,708,968  yielded 
6,323,385  pounds  of  wool.  In  1867, 663,063  rods  of  hedging  were  planted,  . 
being  an  excess  of  331,322  rods  over  that  set  out  in  1866.  Of  mineral 
productions,  2,483,010  bushels  of  coal,  of  80  pounds  each^  were  marketed. 
Other  minerals  to  the  value  of  $320,820  were  produced,  including  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper,  which  were  fi'equently  found  associated  with  silver. 
The  western  coal  field  occupies  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  in  deposits 
sufficiently  convenient  and  accessible. 

Manufacturing  industiy  during  1867  presents  an  aggregate  product 
valued  at  $15,957,599.  Agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  wagons 
were  returned  at  $11,362,402.  The  annual  assessment  covers  28,773,400 
acres  of  land,  the  value  of  real  estate  being  $189,966,359,  total, 
$256,517,184 ;  these  aggregates  exhibiting  a  remarkable  expansion  in  all 
kinds  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Iowa  possesses  first-class  facilities  for  commercial  pui'suits,  being 
washed  on  the  east  and  west  by  tliQ  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  while  the 
interior  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  several  affluents  of  these  rivers, 
afibrdlng  superior  internal  navigation,  reaching  her  business  and  pro- 
ducing localities.  But  these  advantages  are  more  than  doubled  by  her 
1,152  miles  of  finished  railroad,  with  a  capital  of  about  $35,000,000. 
Besides  these,  other  lines  have  oeen  projected,  and  some  are  in  process 
of  construction.  The  educational  returns  show  62  colleges,  academies, 
and  universities,  being  an  increase  of  21  in  three  years,  with  3,951  stu- 
dents, an  increase  of  1,614  in  the  same  period.  Notwithstanding  the 
State  census  makes  no  mention  of  public  schools  or  churches,  it  is  well 
understood  that  in  religious  as  well  as  in  educational  enterprises  Iowa 
occupies  a  prominent  x>osition. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,000,000.  The  militia 
enrolled  in  1867  numbered  125,646 ;  the  numl)er  of  dwellings  the  same 
year  was  155,758,  and  13.503  foreigners  were  naturalized.  The  above 
statistics,  compared  with  former  ones,  exhibit  an  expansion  in  social  organ- 
ization and  individual  welfare  that  would  excito  astonishment  but  for 
the  presence  of  similar  phenomena  in  other  States  founded  upon  our 
public  domain.  Doubtless  the  forthcoming  decennial  census  of  1870  will 
reveal  still  more  remarkable  results. 

.Des  Moines,  the  capitsd  of  Iowa,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a  thriving  city  of  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  with  railroad  connection  to  Omaha  on  the  west  and  Chicago 
on  the  east,  placing  it  on  the  main  line  of  interoceanic  railway  travel. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  and 
amply  endowed  with  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  It  will  become 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  western  capitals. 

Dubuque,  with  a  population  of  24,000,  in  the  heart  of  the  lead  regions, 
has  established  stUl  more  productive  industries  and  commercial  opera- 
tionSy  showing  an  annual  aggregate  of  trade  for  1867  of  $16,000,000. 
From  15  lumber  yards  31,000,000  feet  of  liunber  were  shipped.  The 
export  trade  embraced  also  91,000  barrels  flour,  2,000,000  bushels,  of 
wheat,  16,000,000  pounds  pork,  and  23,000  live  hogs.    The  product  of 
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its  mannfactures  for  the  same  year  was  $3,194,000.  There  are  two  lines 
of  street  railway,  19  churches,  61  public  schools,  with  3,000  scholars,  and 
an  ample  endowment  of  private  schools. 

Davenport,  with  a  x>opulation  of  20,000^  has  $1,000,000  employed  in 
manufacturing,  and  is  favored  with  extensive  railway  connections. 
^    Iowa  City,  the  former  capital,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  university,  and 
possesses  remarkable  facilities  tor  manufacturing  purposes. 

I^ere  are  yet  undisposed  of  in  Iowa  2,902,528.00  acres  of  public  land. 

HISSOUBI. 

The  next  State  south,  bordering  on  the  Mssissippi,  is  Missouri,  ooca- 
pying  a  central  position  in  the  Union,-  and  enjoying  many  advantages 
as  an  industrial  and  commercial  conmiunity.  Its  length  is  318  miles; 
width,  280;  area^  G5,350  square  miles,  equal  to  41,824,000  acres.  Its  east- 
ern border  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  for  500  mUes,  while  the  Missouri^ 
after  skirting  its  northwestern  boundary  for  250  uules,  strikes  a  direct 
course  of  400  miles  through  the  heart  of  Missouri,  with  affluents  afford- 
ing 500  miles  additional  navigation,  and  covering  the  State  with  a  net 
work  of  internal  communication,  together  with  excellent  water  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Perennial  springs  abound,  securing  the 
inestimable  boon  of  pure  water.  Some  of  these,  esi)ecially  in  Howard, 
Cooper,  and  neighboring  counties,  are  highly  charged  with  saline  ele- 
ments. The  proximity  of  abundant  supplies  of  wood  and  coal,  promises, 
in  these  localities,  the'development  of  a  salt  production  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  whole  continent.  Sulphur,  chalybeate,  i>etroleam, 
and  other  springs  abound.  Bryce's  spring,  on  the  Mangua,  discharges 
10,927,872  cubic  feet  of  water  per  diem ;  drives  a  large  flour-mill,  and 
then  flows  away  in  a  stream  42  yards  wide. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Hannibal  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State, 
nearly  all  the  country  to  the  northwest  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  praurie, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  State  is  almost  entirely  heavily  timben-d 
land.    Large  tracts  of  forest  land  border  the  streams  on  the  prairie  side, 
and  long  arms  of  i)rairie  reach  down  through  the  timbered  region.    Pine, 
walnut,  cherry,  ash,  maple,  birch,  liickory,  oak,  linden,  Cottonwood,  syca- 
more, and  other  varieties  of  trees,  exist  in  great  abundance,  growing 
very  large.    Sycamores,  130  feet  high  and  43  feet  in  girth ;  oaks,  100 
feet  high  and  29  feet  in  circumference  j  cypresses,  130  feet  high  and  29 
feet  round ;  and  walnuts,  110  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  cii-cumference,  are 
not  uncommon  in  several  localities.    The  gi*andeur  and  varied  beauty 
of  the  Missouii  forests  have  become  proverbial,  while  their  utilitarian 
value  swells  beyond  computation.    Better  timber  is  wasted  in  opening 
farms  than  is  imported  from  other  States  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses.   The  geology  of  Missouri  presents  an  almost  complete  geological 
cabinet  from  the  azoic  to  the  quaternary  deposits.    Porphyry,  granite, 
greenstone^  and  trap  rocks;  sdso,  limestone  and  marble  of  excellent 
quality  aflord  an  abundance  of  building  materials,  while  day,  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  earthenware,  is  generally  dif- 
fused.   Fire  rock  is  also  extensively  found  with  limestone,  yielding 
hydraulic  cement.    The  workable  coal  area  of  Missouri  was  stated  by 
Daddow  and  Bannan  at  21,000  square  miles.    The  State  board  of  geo- 
logical survey,  however,  estimate  the  area  at  26,887  square  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  outlying  and  local  dei)osits,  promising  an  annual  supply  of 
100,000,000  tons  for  at  least  1,300  years  to  come.    The  s]  secular  oxide  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  ores  in  the  State.    Iron 
Mountain  presents  a  mass  of  this  ore,  nearly  pure,  200  feet  high,  and 
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covering  500  acres,  the  qnantity  above  the  surface  being  estimated  at 
230,000,000  .tons,  while  every  foot  of  depth  below  the  surface,  to  an 
unknown  extent,  wiU  yield  a  product  estimated  at  3,000,000  tons.  The 
specular  and  magnetic  ores  of  great  purity  are  found  in  large  veins 
injected  through  the  porphyry  at  Shepherd's  mountain.  Silicious  si)ecu- 
lar  oxide  of  iron  exists  in  large  quantities  at  Pilot  Knob.  Hematites  of 
good  quality  are  also  discovered  in  large  deposits  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, while  bog  ore  is  extensive  in  swamps.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  1,000,000  tons  per  annum 
can  be  profitably  manufactured  for  the  next  200  years.  Lead  deposits 
are  also  richer  than  has  been  supposed.  New  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  discovered,  and  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  found,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tam  limestone.  Cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  silver,  and  gold,  have  also 
been  developed  in  considerable  quantities.  These  facts  indicate  a  store 
of  mineral  wealth  which  must  soon  form  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
mining  industry. 

The  soil  of  Missouri  presents  a  great  variety  and  excellence,  capable 
of  a  remarkably  varied  agriculture,  thus  involving  one  of  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  social  prosperity.  The  characteristic  differences  of  prairie  and 
timber  land  disappear  with  culture  and  are  found  ultimately  to  assimi- 
late in  the  most  important  elements.  Cereal  productions  will  ever  con- 
stitute a  prominent  branch  of  agriculture  on  account  of  the  deep  stores 
of  fertility  in  the  soU,  whic^  a  more  thorough  cultivation  has  already 
partially  indicated. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  with  its  high  temperatures  also  ripens  the 
more  delicate  fruits,  which  find  a  genial  matrix  in  the  soil.  The  grape 
thrives  with  especial  luxuriance  and  richness.  The  great  western  staple, 
maize,  grows  in  this  State  with  wonderful  thrift,  while  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  hemp,  and  other  crops  are  produced  in  larger  volume  than  is 
equired  for  home  consumption,  and  furnish  a  heav^  mass  of  exports. 
The  cai)acities  of  Missouri  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  bi*anches  of  indus- 
try, can  by  no  means  be  judged  from  the  past.  The  civil  strife  which 
lately  waged  with  such  fierceness  desolated  her  fields  and  shattered  her 
«j^cultnre.  But,  as  the  seething  elements  settle  into  quietude,  the 
reorganizing  forces  of  society  are  again  at  work,  imparting  new  energy 
to  industrial  enteri>ri8e.  No  general  statistics  since  the  census  report's 
of  1860  have  been  published,  and  it  is  not  dec*me<l  necessary  to  repeat 
here  my  criticisms  of  last  j'ear  upon  the  very  flattering  results  presented 
in  the  previous  ten  years.  It  is  known  that  an  immense  agricultural 
population  is  now  in  process  of  immigitition  to  this  beautiful  State,  from 
wbose  intelligent  cultui-e  we  may  exi)ect  satisfactory  i*esults  in  the  future. 
Stoi^k,  especially  sheep,  raising  is  very  profitable  and  presents  an  open- 
iii}?  for  much  more  extensive  enterprise  than  hitherto  exhibited.  The 
abundance  of  com  as  shown  above  enables  us  to  anticipate  great  aggre- 
^^ates  in  pork,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Missouri  should  be  behind- 
hand in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  animal  products,  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  and  honey.  The  manufactures  of  Missouri  at  the  last  decennial 
census  did  not  exhibit  the  rate  of  advancement  shown  by  her  sister 
States  of  the  west,  yet  with  an  improved  labor  system  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  her  splendid  manufactiuing  facilities  will  be  devel()i)ed, 
and  upon  a  widely  varied  industry  a  substantial  social  prosi)erity  may 
be  built  up.  Her  southwestern  springs  alone  furnish  a  million  horse- 
I)ower,  an  insignificant  aggregate  in  comparison  with  that  of  her  net- 
work of  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  Missouri  are  of  the  first  order ;  the  system 
of  raih-oad  communicationy  now  in  process  of  rapid  expansion,  will  soon 
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pei*meate  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  her  commerce,  ahready  of  great 
extent  and  value,  will  experience  an  indefinite  enlargement. 

The  educational  endowment  of  Missouri  is  excellent  and  constantly 
improving.  In  1864  the  State  had  11  colleges,  besides  a  number  of  first- 
class  seminaries. 

Her  church  accommodations,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  I860,  gave  one 
church  to  every  750  of  the  population,  and  represented  a  casn  value  of 
$4,500,767,  aggregates  which  have  largely  increased  notwithstaBding 
the  desolations  of  war. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  upon  an  elevated 
site,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  high  social  intelligence  and  refinement^  being  well 
supplied  with  religious  and  literary  institutions.  Its  population  is  about 
5,000. 

St.  Louis,  with  a  population  of  250,000,  which  is  constantly  increasingr 
covers  a  space  seven  miles  long  by  three  in  width ;  streets  nearest 
the  river  follow  its  meanderings,  but  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  city 
they  are  arranged  on  the  rectangular  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  cities  of  the  interior,  amply  stocked  with  enter- 
prise and  rich  in  the  results  of  intelligent  labor.  It  has  a  commanding 
interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river  system  and  of  a  mas- 
sive railroad  communication. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  there  are  l,483,'i^5.22  acres  of  public  land 
subject  to  disposal  under  the  law.  I^istrict  land  offices  may  be  foond 
at  Booneville,  Ironton,  and  Springfield. 

ARKANSAS. 

Advancing  south,  the  next  political  division  is  Arkansas,  which  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  possessing 
characteristics  of  soil,  chorography  and  products  peculiar  to  the  south- 
ern States. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the  St.  Francis 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  on  the  south  by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  latter  State  and  the  Indian  territory. 

Arkansas  was  originally  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803  from 
the  French  republic,  gi\iug  us  uninterrupted  dominion  over  the  Missis 
sippi  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  of  this  territory  it  remained  a 
part  until  1812,  when  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Afterwards  it  became  part  of  Missouri  Territory  and  so 
remained  until  1821,  when  Missouri  was  admitted,  and  Arkansas,  as  a 
separate  Territory,  was  organized  with  its  present  limits.  In  June,  1836, 
a  State  constitution  was  formed  at  Little  ftock  and  Arkansas  erected 
into  a  State.    Its  siu*face  may  be  described  as  follows : 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  rivers  is  a  low  marshy 
plain,  interspersed  with  bayous  and  lagoons,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  subject  to  periodical  overflow.  The  valley  of  the  White  river  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  north- 
western States,  and  for  the  herding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  tor  40  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Further  westward  lies  an  extremely  fertile,  well-watered 
countiy,  occasionally  mountainous  and  at  other  times  level,  being  one  of 
the  most  productive  regions  on  the  continent  for  theculture  of  com,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  It  possesses  also  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  bitmninoas 
coal  and  ores  of  iron,  zinc,  and  silver-bearing  galena.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Ouachita,  in  the  northwest,  are  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs^  and  sev- 
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eral  saline  springs  from  which  a  very  superior  quality  of  salt  is  obtained. 
The  soil  of  this  valley  is  exceedingly  fertile,  whilst  its  physical  features 
are  veiy  beau-tiful  and  inviting.  The  valley  of  the  Red  river,  the  gieat 
cotton  country  of  the  southwest,  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  cultiue  of 
the  sugar  cane.  Finally,  the  Grand  Prairie,  90  miles  long  and  30 
broad,  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  an  elevated  table-land, 
is  of  inconsiderable  fertility,  being  the  only  exception  to  the  pro<luctive- 
ness  of  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Arkansas  has  advantages  of  inland  navigation  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  other  State,  its  many  navigable  streams  being  the  l)est  possible  lines 
of  transit  lor  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  great  natural  highway  on 
its  eastern  boundary,  whereby  excellent  markets  can  readily  be  reached. 

The  St.  Francis,  running  through  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State 
from  the  Mississippi  line  to  a  shoi*t  distance  above  Helena,  is  a  broad, 
shallow  river,  expanding  in  width  in  places  to  from  6  to  25  miles,  being 
in  favorable  seasons  navigable  for  150  miles  from  its  mouth. 

White  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  a«  tkr  up  as  Batesville,  260 
miles,  while  one  of  its  northern  tributaries,  the  Big  Black,  is  navigable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Arkansas  river,  next  to  the  Missouri  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  extends  diagonally  through  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  its  whole  length  being  2,000  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  its  entire  course  through  the  State,  and  I'emarkably  free 
from  snags  and  driftwood. 

The  Ouachita  rises  in  the  western' part,  south  of  the  Arkansas,  flowing 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  that  river,  and  is  navigable  for  350  miles. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Little  Missouri,  Sabine.  Saline,  More,  Bayou 
Bartholomew,  and  Bayou BoBuf.  TheRedriverrunstnroughthesouthwest- 
em  comer  of  Arkansas,  and,  being  a  large,  navigable  stream,  afibrds 
excellent  commercial  facilities. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Ozark  and  Masseme.  The  Ozark 
commence  near  Little  Rock,  stretching  in  a  northwesterly  cHrection 
beyond  the  State  limits,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  beyond  1,500  to 
2,000  feet.  The  ^lasseme  range  lies  south  of  the  Arkansas,  the  rocks 
composing  these  mountains  being  so  barren  that  the  gray  sandstone  of 
which  they  are  constituted  forms  the  prevailing  color  of  the  landscape. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  navigable  streams  of  Arkansas  it  is  pro- 
posed to  still  fiirther  increase  the  availability  of  resources  by  a  complete 
system  of  railroads  connecting  the  principal  towns  with  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  country.  Parts  of  these  roads  are  already  completed  and 
othei-s  in  course  of  construction,  while  the  immigration  constantly  increas- 
ing under  the  encoui'agement  of  a  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  will 
ofi'er  inducements  to  capitalists  to  prosecute  the  building  of  other  roads 
already  projected.  The  principal  railroads  are  the  Cairo  and  Fulton, 
3Iemphis  and  Little  Bock,  and  Little  Eock  and  Fort  Smith,  for  which 
provision  is  made  by  act  of  February  9, 1853,  the  two  last  named  form- 
ing the  route  through  the  State  of'  the  projected  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railway,  the  establishment  of  which  is  proposed  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Arkansas  through  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  along 
the  36th  parallel  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  thence  to  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco,  and  for  which  route  great  advantages  are  claimed  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favorable  climatic  location,  exempt- 
ing it  from  wintry  storms  at  times  interfering  with  travel  on  more  north- 
em  routea 

The  products  of  Arkansas  are  cla^ssed  with  those  of  agriculture,  manu- 
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factures,  the  forests,  and  the  mines.  Of  the  first  the  variety  is  great, 
embracing  the  hardy  growth  of  the  northern  and  western,  and  the 
tropical  plants  and  fruits  of  the  south  in  the  eastern  and  southern  sec- 
tions. The  principal  of  these  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes, maize,  pea<s,  beans,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  slaughtered  animals,  honey, 
beeswax,  tobacco,  cotton,  hay,  and  garden  and  orchard  products  of  great 
number  and  value. 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  flour,  meal,  leather,  and  lumber  of 
many  kinds  and  excellent  quality,  obtained  from  the  magnificent  and 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  State,  the  sux)erior  water-power  of  the  upper 
streams  inviting  great  augmentation  of  tiie  manufacturing  interests. 

The  mineral  wealth  lies  in  vast  beds  of  anthracite,  cannel  and  bitumin- 
ous coal,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  gypsum,  zinc,  salt,  and  bmlding-stone, 
the  lead  ore  containing  silver  in  quantities  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
working;  the  zinc  product  ranking  next  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
gypsum  greater  in  quantity  than  in  all  the  other  States  of  the'  Union. 

The  Hot  springs  are  situated  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name  which 
empties  into  the  Ouachita,  six  miles  distant  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
60  miles  southwest  of  Little  Bock,  in  Hot  Springs  county.  These  springs 
issue  from  a  beautiiiil  ridge  of  novaculite,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
number,  the  high  temperature  of  the  waters,  and  their  mineral  solutions. 
Theii-  waters  are  considered  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  hence  their  popularity  as  a  resort  for  invalids. 

The  present  population  of  Arkansas  is  estimated  at  500,000.  The  area 
of  the  State  is  52,198  square  miles,  or  33,406,720  acres,  of  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  still  holds  for  disposal  over  11,000,000  acres. 

DAKOTA. 

Of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  plains,  and  those  traversed  by  the 
Bocky  mountains,  beginning  on  the  north,  the  first  is  Dakota,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  northerly  of  our  Territories,  and  although  its  surface  has  been 
reduced  by  recent  legislation,  is  yet  an  extensive  region,  embracing  six 
and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  and  very  nearly  eight  of  longitude,  with  an 
extreme  length  of  414  miles,  and  breadth  360,  its  area  being  150,931.45 
square  miles,  or  96,590,128  acres.  This  surface  includes  a  small  fraction 
containing  2,765  square  miles,  or  1,769,600  acres,  west  of  Wyoming,  which 
in  the  formation  of  the  latter  was  detached  from  Dakota  proper. 

This  Territory^  has  on  the  north  the  British  possessions,  on  the  sonth 
l^ebraska,  on  the  east  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  Wyoming 
and  Montana. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25^  1868,  that 
portion  of  Dakota  formerly  embraced  within  the  following  described 
limits  has  been  organized  into  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  viz:  com- 
mencing at  the  intersection  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington  with  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence 
west  to  the  34th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  thence  sonth  to  the  41st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  east  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longi* 
tude,  and  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  surface  of  Dakota  is  mostly  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.  Trav- 
ersing the  eastern  x)ortion  for  several  hundred  miles  is  a  plateau  called 
the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  having  an  average  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  while  a  similar  table  ot 
less  height,  the  Couteau  du  Missouri,  extends  from  the  southeastern  to  the 
northwestern  portion,  and  westward  nearly  to  the  Missouri  river.  The 
basin  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  and  that  portion  east  of  the  Dakota 
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river  is  covered  with  grassy  plains,  with  but  slight  irregularities  to  break 
the  uniformity  of  it«  appearance.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, mostly  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  consists  of  high  rolling  prairies. 
The  soil  of  the  eastern  and  southern  part  is  excellent  and  adapted  to  the 
pursuits  of  agricultui'e.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Bed  and  other  rivers  the 
various  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  favored  to  a  very  high  degree,  peculiar  advantages  being 
jxesented  for  the  growth  of  wool,  as  natural  meadows  with  excellent 
pasturage  abound,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

The  western  and  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  adapted  to 
both  tillage  and  grazing,  the  latter  more  especially;  but  the  southwest- 
ern part  is  less  valuable,  owing  to  the  existence  of  tlie  "  Manvaises  terres,'' 
or  "Bad  lands.''  The  soil  upon  the  elevated  grounds  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Dakota  rivers  is  thin  and  gravelly,  generally  unfitting  it  for 
agriculture  and  grazing. 

The  climate  in  the  south  part  is  mild  and  healthy,  while  in  the  north, 
during  the  winter,  it  is  severe.  The  principal  rivers  of  Dakota  are  the 
Eed  Kiver  of  the  North  and  the  Missouri,  the  latter  traversing  the  central 
portion  of  the  Territory ;  and  having  numerous  tributaries,  affords  to  a 
large  extent  means  of  drainage  and  navigation  during  the  stages  of  high 
water  to  its  western  confines.  The  principal  of  its  affluents  in  the  west 
are  the  Little  Missouri,  Big  Knife,  Grand,  Big  Cheyenne  or  Good,  and 
White  Earth  rivers,  and  in  the  east  the  Dakota,  YermiUion,  and  Big 
Sioux. 

The  face  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  eastern  limits,  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  a  large  number  of  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  Dev- 
il's, Tchanchicanah,  Slmnk,  Poinsett,  Abert,  l^averse,  and  Big  Stone,  the 
last  two  being  partly  in  Minnesota.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
one-half  of  the  southern  boundary  are  formed  by  natural  bodies  of  water — 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  connection  with  Lakes  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone,  almost  the  entire  hue  between  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  the  Big 
Sioux  from  Iowa,  and  the  Missouri  from  Nebraska. 

The  Black  Hills,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part,  contain  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  while  some  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  causing  a  considerable  tide  of  emi- 
gration in  that  direction.  Large  forests  of  pine  also  exist  in  this  locality 
adapted  to  building  purposes.  In  the  southeastern  portion,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Big  Sioux  river,  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  while  good  building-stone,  limestone,  and  clay  for  brick- 
making,  are  found  in  the  south.  In  the  northern  portion,  in  the  region 
of  Devil's  lake,  rich  deposits  of  salt  exist. 

The  principal  white  settlements  are  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
but  there  is  quite  an  extensive  settlement  on  the  Pembina  and  Red  river, 
iu  the  northeast  portion. 

There  are  also  from  25,000  to  30,000  Indians  in  the  Territory,  but  their 
numbers  aie  gradually  decreasing  from  emigration  and  other  causes.  The 
population  during  the  last  year  has  increased  10,000. 

The  principal  Jowns  are  Yankton  and  Vermillion,  on  the  Missouri,  the 
former  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  surveyor  general's  office  of  this  depart- 
nieiit,  and  the  latter  the  location  of  the  register  and  receiver's  office. 

X^irring  the  last  year  surveys  of  the  public  land  have  been  completed 
south  of  the  parallel  of  43^  30'  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  with  the  exception  of  the  subdivision  of  a  few  townships 
and  fractional  towuslups  adjoining  the  Yankton  Indian  resen^ation. 

Uesides  this,  the  11th  standard  parallel  has  been  extended  west  from 
the  Ked  River  of  the  North  to  the  7th  guide  meridian,  and  the  latter 
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north  to  the  16th  standard  parallel  or  international  boundary.  The  15tli 
standard  parallel  has  likewise  been  extended  from  the  Bed  Blver  of  the 
North  west  to  the  southwest  comer  of  townships  161  north,  range  55 
west;  also  the  16th  standard  parallel  from  the  Bed  river  to  the  line 
between  ranges  56  and  67  west,  amounting  in  all  to  206  miles.  All  the 
township  and  range  lines  north  of  the  15th  standard  parallel,  and 
between  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  have  been  established,  and  the  line 
has  been  run  between  ranges  56  and  57  west,  amounting  to  186  miles. 

Besides  this,  thirty-four  whole  and  fractional  townships  have  been 
subdivided  into  sections,  equal  to  over  1,900  miles,  embracing  701,996 
acres. 

These,  with  the  surveys  previously  reported  of  178  townships,  or 
2.829,774  acres,  make  an  aggregate  of  3,531,770  acres  surveyed  in  the 
Territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1868,  the  surveying  department  having  kept  pace  with  the 
service  by  the  preparation  of  maps  and  field-notes. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  engage- 
ments have  been  entered  into  for  subdi visional  surveys  of  those  town- 
shijis  ui>on  which  the  settlements  in  the  region  of  the  Pembina  and 
the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  are  situated,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  43°  30'  and  adjoining  the 
Yankton  Indian  reservation,  south  of  said  parallel.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  the  necessity  for  extending  the  public  surreys 
in  this  Territory  is  increasing,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  the  mr- 
veyor  general  submits  an  estimate  of  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1870,  which,  for  more  urgent  demands  in  the  dis- 
trict, was  reduced  to  $15,000. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  in  the  Territory  to  be  disposed  of  on  the 
30th  June  last  amounted  to  90,986,449.52  acres. 

NEBRASKA. 

In  passing  southward  from  Dakota  the  first  political  organizatioii 
reached  is  Nebraska,  being  north  of  Kansas,  west  of  Iowa,  and  between 
latitudes  40^  and  43^  north  and  longitudes  94^  and  104^  west  from  C^reen- 
wich.  It  is  divided  into  53  counties,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
100,000.  The  principal  river  is  the  Platte,  rising  in  the  Black  Hills  ol 
Idaho,  traversiug  the  State  eastward,  and  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
river. 

The  Platte  receives  on  the  north  the  Loup  Fork  and  Elkhorn,  with 
numerous  minor  streams,  none  of  any  imx)ortance,  flowing  into  it  ftt^m 
the  south;  yet  that  side  of  the  river  is  well  watered  by  the  streams  in 
that  region  flowing  into  Kansas,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Big  and 
Little  Blue  and  the  Bepublican  rivers. 

The  Platte  is  wide,  rapid,  and  shallow.  The  valley  along  its  banks  is 
remarkable  for  richness,  the  portion  west  from  Omaha,  for  200  miles, 
having  a  width  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  with  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility ; 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Island  settlement  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
rich ',  the  winters  usually  mild,  with  very  little  snow,  the  stock  subsisting 
principally  out  of  doors,  few  farmers  having  even  temporary  sheds  for 
shelter;  the  stock  feed  upon  the  dried  grasses  of  the  prairie  in  prefer- 
ence to  hay.  But  little  rain  falls,  the  valley  being  iirigated  by  the 
annual  rise  of  the  river.  Timber  exists  on  the  islands  of  the  river  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams  throughout  the  State. 

The  suiface  of  the  State  consists  mostly  of  praiiies  gently  undulating 
or  broken  into  low  hills,  and  gradually  rising  from  the  Missouri,  west- 
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ward  to  the  mountains.  The  agricultural  region  embraces  a  tract  of 
30,000  square  miles,  lying  directly  west  of  the  Missouri  and  having  a 
width  of  150  miles;  along  the  Platte,  however,  it  extends  300  miles. 
These  lands  are  remarkable  for  fertility  and  ease  of  culture.  This  region 
is  divided  into  bottom  and  prairie  lands.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is  deep, 
dark,  vegetable  mould,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  native 
grass  grows  in  close  bunches  and  constitutes  a  favorite  and  nutiitious 
food  for  wild  and  domestic  animals.  The  bottoms  along  the  river  banks 
'lavc  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  those  of  the  Missouri  consisting  of  a  sand  basis, 
»ig]ily  fertilized  by  the  river.  Wheat,  com,  oats,  sorghum,  and  all  vege- 
tables, floiuish  well,  and  below  42^  latitude  sweet  potatoes  are  easily 
cultivated.  The  plum,  grape,  raspberry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  and 
other  berries  are  found  wild,  the  first  two  in  great  abundance;  tobacco 
also  finds  a  congenial  soil  and  climate.  The  prairies  are  immense  pasture 
grounds,  the  grass  of  the  lower  surface  making  excellent  hay. 

The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  very 
invigorating,  and  the  seasons  equable.  The  prairie  breezes  temper  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool.  High  winds  prevail 
in  the  spring  and  occasionally  throughout  the  year. 

In  1866  the  yield  of  Indian  corn  was  2,095,000  bushels;  wheat, 
258,000  bushels;  rye,  2,300  bushels;  oats,  450,000  bushels;  barley,  8,000 
bushels;  buckwheat,  6,400  bushels;  potatoes,  120,000  bushels;  tobacco, 
1,500  pounds,  and  hay,  29,700  tons. 

The  estimate  of  live-stock  in  the  State  was,  of  horses,  13,600,  valued 
at  $1^173,000;  mules,  1,300,  value  $150,000;  sheep,  20,800,  value  $75,200; 
cows,  23,400,  worth  $806,000;  other  cattle,  67,500,  value  $1,764,000;  and 
hogs,  47,000,  value  $386,000. 

Like  the  adjoining  State  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  is  to  a  great  extent 
treeless.  As  stated  above,  timber  is  found  principally  along  the  streams, 
the  trees  being  cottonwood,  oak,  black  walnut,  elm,  and  butternut. 

In  the  southern  portion,  near  the  Blue  rivers,  limestone  of  good  quality 
exists,  and  in  some  places  sandstone  underlies  the  soil. 

Alum  has  been  discovered,  and  coal  is  found  in  various  places,  but 
generally  the  veins  prove  too  thin  for  cheap  fuel.  Salt  springs  also 
exist?  and  are  capable  not  only  of  meeting  the  necessity  for  domestic 
use,  but  also  supply  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Further  remarks  on  the 
resources  of  this  State  are  elsewhere  presented  in  this  report  under  the 
head  of  "Geological  Survey  of  Nebraska.'' 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  and  good  water  power  have  retarded  manjofactur- 
ing  interests  in  this  State,  agriculture  and  stock-raising  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  school  system,  similar  to  that  of  Ohio,  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Omaha  is  the  principal  city  and  the  initial  point  of  the  great  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  which  traverses  the  State  along  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  and  is  now  nearly  completed  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  being  estimated  at  20,000.  It  stands  on  a  plain  of 
60  feet  above  the  river,  bounded  by  low  ridges.  The  other  important 
towns  are  Florence,  Bellevue,  and  La  Platte  on  the  Missouri,  north  of  the 
I'latte  river,  and  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State,  Kenosha,  Platts- 
moath,  Nebraska  City,  and  Brownville,  south  of  that  river.  The  trade 
from  the  eastern  States  to  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  and  other  of  the 
western  Territories,  has  been  by  way  of  the  Platte  valley,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  Nebraska.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  follows 
the  same  general  direction,  and  already  its  effects  upon  the  State  are 
visible;  the  population  has  doubled  within  a  few  years,  the  lands  being 
rapidly  disposed  of  for  settlement,  while  Omaha,  from  its  connection 
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with  tlie  Foad,  will  soon  become  the  Chicago  of  the  west.  Sixteen  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  jxine  hundred  and  five  acre^ 
have  been  surveyed,  leaving  32,317,895  acres  yet  unsurveyed;  41,624,000 
acres  still  remain  in  the  State  undisposed  of,  and  are  subject  to  entry  on 
application  at  the  district  land  ofdces,  which  are  located  at  Omaha, 
Brownville,  Nebraska  City,  and  Dakota  City. 

KANSAS. 

The  region  south  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 
was  organized  as  a  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1854,  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  January,  1861.  Kansas  hes  west 
of  the  Missouri,  between  the  37°  and  40o  of  latitude,  and  the  94^  and 
102O  of  longitude.  The  total  population  of  the  State,  which  is  divided 
into  80  counties,  was,  in  I860, 107,206,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is 
estimated  at  440,000,  being  about  five  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  settled  portion  ot^  the  State  is  divided  into  farms,  embracing 
2,500,000  acres,  of  which  700,000  are  improved,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $13,000,000,  and  that  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at 
$1,000,000.  The  Kansas,  the  principal  river,  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Kepublican  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks,  which  rise  in  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains, and  flow  the  former  southeast,  and  the  latter  almost  due  east,  unit- 
ing at  Fort  Eiley }  it  continues  thence  east  to  the  IViissouri  river,  being 
navigable  to  Fort  Riley.  These  streams  water  the  northwest,  western, 
and  eastern  portions,  while  the  southwest,  south,  and  southeast  have  the 
Psage,  Neosho,  Arkansas,  and  their  branches;  of  these  the  Arkansas  is 
the  longest,  rising  in  the  Bocky  mountains  of  Colorado,  coursing  east 
through  three-fourths  of  the  State,  and  then  turning  southeast  and  cross- 
ing the  southern  boundary  into  the  Indian  territory.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Kansas  none  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  having  generally  broad 
shallow  channels. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  contains  rich  prairies,  hills  covered  with 
grass,  and  valleys  of  great  fertility,  with  timber  chiefly  along  the  streams: 
lumber  for  building  purposes  is  principally  obtained  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  chief  timber  in  the  State  is  cottonwood,  which  grows  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lough 
lumber,  joists,  rafters,  scantling,  and  fence  boards.  It  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  and  often  planted  for  shade  and  ornament,  having  a  dense  and 
shining  foliage.  The  black  walnut  is  the  next  most  important  wood  in 
Kansas,  and  is  used  for  aU  purposes  from  furniture  to  fence  rails,  grow- 
ing large  and  straight  and  very  abundant  near  the  larger  stresuus. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  oak,  but  the  tree  is  here  not  common,  and 
its  growth  retarded  by  prairie  fires.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
hickory  and  ash  are  found,  the  latter  growing  quite  large  and  straight 
The  soft  maple  is  being  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  the  most 
luxuriant  and  beautiM  of  the  ornamental  trees. 

Fruits  in  a  wild  condition  are  numerous,  particularly  plums,  paw- 
paws, gooseberries,  and  wild  grapes.  In  the  western  part  the  plums  are 
said  to  be  very  fine,  growing  in  clusters  like  large  open  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  apple  and  peach  also  flourish  luxuriantly,  fine  young 
orchards  existing  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  the  community. 
Grapes  are  also  easily  ciQtivated,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  become  a 
staple  product. 

Hedge  growing  has  become  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  settlers, 
and  is  regarded  as  so  important  that  the  State  legislature  have  parsed 
an  enactment  for  its  encouragement.  The  Osage  orange  is  the  only  tree 
grown  in  the  State  for  this  purpose.    It  flourishes  best  south  of  the  40tU 
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degree  of  latitude,  yet  matured  hedges  are  found  in  all  the  settled  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  rich  and  deep,  consisting  of  a  black 
h)am  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  sand ;  the  base  of  many  of  the  bluffs 
and  bottoms  of  the  rivers  is  composed  of  limestone  constantly  decom- 
I>osing  and  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  climate  par- 
takes of  the  southern  temperature,  the  winters  being  short  and  with 
little  snow.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  the  weather  undergoes 
sudden  changes  with  high  winds.  Later  the  rainy  season  begins,  gener- 
ally lasting  a  month,  and  seldom  passing  the  middle  of  June,  little  rain 
falling  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  soil  of  western  Kansas,  following  the  course  of  the  Smoky  Ilill 
Fork,  is  strong,  sandy  loam,  thin  in  some  places,  yet  in  others  several 
feet  thick ;  it  seents  destitute  of  lime.  In  the  country  east  of  Salina, 
the  only  stone  is  limestone.  West  of  this  place  is  the  buffalo  grass 
region,  the  grass  growing  iu  small  tufts  like  timothy,  yet  finer  and  mpre 
delicate  in  the  blade.  It  is  the  most  nutritious  grass  that  grows,  sup- 
plying sufficient  food  in  winter  and  summer  both  for  beef  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  State.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern 
division,  follows  this  stream.  Towns  and  settlements  are  rapidly  spring- 
ing up  along  the  road  and  river,  two  thousand  settlers  having  entered 
this  valley  since  the  laying  of  the  tracks,  within  a  year. 

The  valley  of  the  Neosho  river,  regarded  as  the  most  fertile  in  the 
State,  extends  some  distance  back  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  along 
the  same  in  a  southeast  direction  from  near  Fort  Eiley  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Kansas.  It  is  the  best  wheat  land  of  the  State ;  as  much 
as  40  bushels  per  acre  have  been  obtained^  the  extreme  productiveness 
being  attributed  to  the  washings  of  the  mmiense  deposits  of  gyi)sum 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

The  southern  portion,  including  the  Osage  purchase,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  stock-growing,  which  is  becoming  a  source  of  wealth. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Kansas  is  its  magncsian  lime- 
stone or  permean  rock.  In  the  absence  of  timber  this  rock  supplies  a 
great*want  of  the  State.  The  stone  first  makes  its  api^earance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Idawrence,  40  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary  5  the 
quality  here,  however,  being  inferior,  the  strata  thin,  and  the  color  unat- 
tractive. Twenty  miles  further  west  the  quality  is  greatly  improved, 
underlying  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  At  Manhattan,  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue,  it  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  of  a  very'  light, 
<lelicate,  and  lively  color,  and  is  so  abundant  and  easily  quarried  that  it 
is  cheaper  as  a  biulding  material  than  either  brick  or  wood.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  rock  is  that  in  the  native  quarry  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  he 
cut  with  an  axe  or  saw  and  fashioned  with  ease,  yet  when  exposed  to  the 
ntmosi)here  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  and  indestructible  as  marble. 
This  peculiarity  has  brought  it  into  great  use  as  a  building  stone,  and 
many  handsome  edifices  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  are  constructed  of 
it.     The  color  varies  from  that  of  diluted  milk  to  the  yellow  of  cream. 

'  No  coal  has  yet  been  mined  in  Kansas,  except  in  a  few  places  in  the 
Rontheastem  counties,  the  measure  being  a  continuation  of  the  coal  field 
of  northeastern  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa,  and  extending  over  nearlj'^ 
one-third  of  the  State,  or  27,000  square  miles. 

Salt  springs  and  marshes  abound  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
onough  salt  can  be  made  therefrom  to  supply  the  entire  countrv'  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Gypsum  abounds,  and  is  equal  to  the  Nova  Scotia  in 
quality.    Alum  exists,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  western  part,  but 
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is  not  available  for  want  of  fuel.  The  principal  agricoltnial  products 
for  1866  were  as  follows :  Indian  com,  6,530,000  bushels:  wheat,  260,000 
bushels ;  rye,  4,500  bushels ;  oats,  200,000  bushels ;  barley,  7,000  budi- 
elsj  buckwheat,  20,000  bushels;  potatoes,  244,000  bushels;  tobacco, 
22,000  pounds  f  hay,  123,000  tons.  Of  live-stock  there  were  cows, 
82,000,  valued  at  $2,635,000;  horses,  38,900,  value  $2,600,000;  mules^ 
2,800,  value  $230,000 ;  sheep,  108,200,  value  $355,000 ;  other  cattle, 
139,400,  value  $3,250,000,  and  hogs,  127,800,  value  $1,030,000. 

Popular  education  is  receiving  great  attention  and  encouragement 
There  are  nearly  900  school  districts,  over  1,100  teachers,  and  about 
32,000  pupils.  In  1867,  nearly  $120,000  were  expended  for  salaries  of 
teachers ;  the  school-houses  being  valued  at  $350,000  aside  from  tlie 
select  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  existing  without  State 
or  national  assistance.  Li  connection  with  the  public  school  system  are 
three  higher  State  institutions,  viz  :  the  State  Normal  School,  Agricol- 
tui;al  College,  and  State  University. 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Kansas,  Leavenworth  isperhai>sthelargest) 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  partially  environed  by  grada- 
allj^  rising  heights. 

It  is  a  commercial  city,  containing  an  estimated  population  of  33,000. 
The  buildings  are  generally  brick,  and  are  neat  and  comfortable,  ii^hile 
surrounding  the  city  are  many  elegant  residepces.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Lawrence  branch  Union  Pacific  railway,  eastern  division,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  contemplated  bridge  across  the  Missouri,  ^ 
become  one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  west. 

Lawrence,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Kansas,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Leavenworth,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State.  The  population,  estimated 
at  14,000,  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  being  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  south- 
ern Kansas.  The  manufacture  of  furniture,  agricultural  implements, 
and  woollen  goods,  is  extensively  canied  on. 

Atchison,  on  the  Missouri,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  State,  is  a 
thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  12,000,  it  being  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Topeka, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Maiihat- 
tan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blue  river,  was  originally  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Cincinnati.  The  first  action  of  the  party  was  to  select  a 
spot  for  the  school-house,  and  take  measures  for  its  immediate  erection, 
an  illustration  of  the  qtu)  animo  of  the  American  people  in  this  respect. 
The  town  and  its  surroundings  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  Kansas.  The  buildings  are  principally  of  the  permean  limestone 
elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  article. 

Fine  water  power  exists  both  on  the  Kansas  and  the  Big  Blue,  suf 
ficient  to  move  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  so  that  in  time  the  to^n 
may  become  one  of  manufacturing  imiiortance. 

Junction  City,  Solomon  City,  and  Salina,  situated  along  the  Pacific 
railway,  are  all  thriving  places. 

By  the  construction  of  the  eastern  division  Union  Pacific  railroad,  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  State  has  been  opened.  Tliis  road 
starts  from  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri,  following  the  course  of  the  Kau- 
Sfis  to  Fort  Kiley,  thence  along  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  to  the  western  line 
of  the  State.  The  road  is  in  complete  running  order  to  Pond  Creek 
station,  eight  miles  from  the  west  boundary,  and  is  already  doing  a 
very  remunerative  business.  Should  the  object  of  the  company  to  make 
this  a  through  route  via  New  Mexico,  Arizona>,  and  southern  CahfomiaT 
to  the  Pacific,  be  attained,  the  wealth  and  population  of  Kansas  will  be 
greatly  augmented.    Besides  this  principal  railroad  the  central  branch 
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of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  built  from  Atchison  due  west  100  miles ; 
and  a  branch  road  from  Lawrence  to  Leavenwortti,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Missouri  river  railroad  extends  along  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  State.  Other  roads  under  construction  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Neosho  and  Osage  rivers  will  soon  bring  an  extensive  and  exceedingly 
productive  region  into  ready  communication  with  the  commercial  centres 
of  the  Union.  The  total  area  of  Kansas  is  52,043,520  acres,  of  which 
23,906,087  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  28,137,433  are  unsurveyed; 
9,247,930.16  acres^  including  school  grants,  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
government,  leaving  a  remainder  of  42,795,580.84  acres  now  for  sale  or 
entry  under  the  generous  land  laws  of  the  nation.  The  district  land 
offices  are  at  Topeka,  Humboldt,  and  Junction  City. 

POUTICAL   DIVISIONS    TRAVERSED    BY    THE    ROCKY   MOUNTAINS   AND 

SPURS  OF  THE  SAME. 

Montana,  the  fifth,  in  point  of  size,  of  the  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  on  the  east  by 
Dakota^  on  the  south  mainly  by  Wyoming,  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho. 
The  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles,  or  92,016,640 
acres. 

The  Bocky  mountains  and  their  numerous  spurs  and  ranges,  200  miles 
in  width  in  the;  northwestern  part  of  Montana,  extend  through  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory  a  distance  of  320  miles,  constituting  it« 
}>rincipal  geographical  and  topographical  features.  The  main  range  of 
these  mountains  diverges  into  a  number  of  spurs  or  chains,  the  Bitter 
Boot  being  the  highest  and  most  westerly.  The  other  principal  ranges 
are  the  Wind  River,  Belt,  Big  Horn,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Rocky,  while 
the  High  wood.  Snow,  Judith,  Little  Belt,  Beai'^s  Paw,  and  Little  Rocky 
mountains  are  spurs  or  chains  of  less  importance. 

Of  the  geology  of  Montana  comparatively  little  is  yet  known. 

Many  of  the  peaks  in  these  ranges,  covered  with  peri>etual  snow,  are 
supposed  to  attam  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
Jevel  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  consists  chiefly  of  roUing 
and  elevated  table  lands,  while  the  western  is  mountainous,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  valleys.  Montana  is  pre-eminently  well  watered.  The 
X>ortion  of  the  country  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rock^^  mountains 
is  diained  by  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  and  their  tributaries, 
running  eastward,  unitiDg  with  the  Mississippi  and  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  Clarke's  Fork  and  Kooteuay  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  drain  the  part  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  flow  into  the  Columbia,  thus  finding  their  way  to  the 
Pacific.  The  Missouri  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Gallatin  rivers  near  Gallatin  City,  diaining  the  whole  south- 
western portion  of  Montana,  and  flowing  in  a  genend  northeastern 
direction  to  within  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Benton,  neai-  latitude 
480,  receiving  as  tributaries  from  the  northwest,  Dearborn,  Sim,  Teton, 
and  Marias  rivers,  and  from  the  south  Smith's  river.  From  this  pohit 
the  Jtf issouri  rims  in  an  eastern  direction,  leaving  the  Territory  near 
latitude  48o,  and  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Arrow,  Judith,  Muscleshell, 
and  Milk  rivers.  Yellowstone  river  has  its  source  in  Yellowstone  lake, 
in  Wy 
of  12- 
tana^ 

Fork,  Big  Horn,  Rosebud,  Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers,  luiiting  with  the 
Missouii  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territorj'. 
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West  of  the  main  range  of  the  Eocky  mountains  the  Missoub,  Hell 
Gate,  and  Big  Blaekfoot  rivers,  running  northwest,  unite  and  fonn  the 
Bitter  Root  river,  which,  Tvith  Flathead  river,  forms  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton,  a  distance  of 
over  300  miles  within  the  Territory.  In  consequence  of  continued  Indian 
hostilities  and  the  absence  of  settlements  the  Yellowstone  river  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  navigahDity. 

Western  Montana  is  divided  by  the  several  mountain  ranges  into  a 
series  of  basins,  and  the  numerous  spurs  shooting  off  in  almost  all  di- 
rections subdivide  these  basins  into  beautiful  valleys  and  terrace  hanks. 

This  portion  contains  nearly  all  the  to^vns  and  settlements,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  at  present  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  rich  mineral  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Montana. 
■  The  basin  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  embraciBg 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  Montana,  is  250  miles  long  and  75 
wide,  being  drained  by  the  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  aflSu- 
ents.  This  extensive  basin,  presenting  some  of  the  grandest  alpioe 
scenery  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  contains  a  large  extent  of  fine  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bitter  Boot,  St.  Mary's  Fork,  Big 
Blackfoot,  Hell  Gate,  Flathead,  and  Tobacco  rivers,  capable  of  prodnc- 
ing  abundant  harvests  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles grown  at  the  same  latitudes  in  other  localities.  It  contains  some  of 
the  best  timber  in  Montana,  and  as  a  grazing  region  the  foot-hills  and 
terrace  lands  will  compare  favorably  with  any  section  of  the  couutrr. 
Flathead^  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  Territorv,  is 
situated  m  this  basin  near  its  eastern  border,  and  is  35  miles  long  by  l'> 
in  width,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  valuable  agricultural  and  gracing 
lands. 

The  climate  of  Montana  is  as  diversified  aa  its  surface.  In  the  more 
protected  valleys,  and  particularly  in  the  soutbem  part^  it  is  pleasant 
and  salubrious,  snow  seldom  falling  and  stock  grazing  continuing  througli- 
out  the  year.  On  the  more  elevated  lands  it  is  colder.  At  the  higher 
altitudes  the  temperature  is  like  that  of  the  New  England  States. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  this  part  of  our  counti'y  in  183^,  on  Goki 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hell  Gate,  but  no  mining  was  done  until  tbe 
autumn  of  1861 ;  yet,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  there  were  1,0W) 
miners  in  Montana,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  placer  or 
gulch  mines  at  the  head  of  Big  Hole,  in  the  extreme  southwesteni 
portion  of  the  Territory.  The  first  quartz  mill  erected  in  Montana 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1863,  at  Bannock,  in  the  southwest,  ou  an 
affluent  of  Beaver  Head  river,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Jeffei-son.  This  mill  was  run  by  water  power  and  had  ax 
stamps,  each  of  400  pounds.  In  the  fall  of  1864  the  first  steam-iwysi-r 
quartz  mills  were  put  in  operation.  The  gold-bearing  regious  of  Mon- 
tana are  i)rincipally  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Hell  Gate,  Big  Blackfoot, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  including  those  of  the  Beaver  Head  and  other  waters 
and  the  Missoiui  from  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks  to  the  month  of 
Smith's  or  Deep  river,  with  the  affluents  of  that  stream,  and  on  the 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone,  east  of  Helena,  around  Yellowstone  City. 
According  to  the  assessors'  returns  to  July  1, 1868,  the  number  of  qiuutz 
mills  in  Montana  is  36,  about  one-third  of  which  have  been  in  oi>era- 
tion,  erected  at  an  original  cost  of  $1,110,000.  The  gold  product  hjia 
been  variously  estimated  by  different  parties,  and  the  data  at  com- 
mand are  yet  too  meager  to  justify  in  this  report  a  positive  statement, 
Mr.  J.  Boss  Browne,  special  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  mining 
statistics,  in  his  report  in  1867,  estimated  the  total  product  from  the  Ter- 
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ritory  from  1862  to  1867,  both  inclusive,  at  $64,500,000;  while  Mr.  W.  S. 
Keys,  a  resident  mining  engfineer,  computes  the  aggregate  product  at 
872,100,000.  The  value  of  this  product  referred  to  in  our  report  of  last 
year  rested  on  the  estimate  found  in  a  report  for  1866,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  show  there  are  three  assayers  and 
refiners  of  gold  and  silver  in  Montana,  and  that  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1868,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  refined  and  run  into  bars 
amounted  to  $8,640,000.  In  this  region  gold  quartz  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  vicinity  of  rich  placers,  and  at  present  the  principal  quartz  mines 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bannock,  Helena,  Virguiia  City,  Highland, 
and  Argenta,  all  of  which  were  once  noted  for  their  rich  placers. 

Montana  is  isolated  by  its  distance  from  the  thickly  settled  portion 
of  the  Union,  with  no  present  means  of  transportation  except  by  way  of 
Cohmibia  river  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  from  the  east.  These 
are  circumstances  which  render  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  the 
requisite  machinery  for  the  operation  of  quartz  or  vein  mining  quite  ex- 
pensive, thus  retarding  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  rich  mineral 
region. 

The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  riailway,  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
will,  however,  place  Montana  within  250  miles  of  cheap  and  ready  trans- 
portation, and  almost  in  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pac'ific  coasts. 

Emban*assments  incident  tainadequate  machinery  and  inexperience  in 
the  early  history  of  mining  in  this  region  have  been  succeeded  by  skilftdly 
constructed  machinery  under  the  direction  of  science,  so  that  'mining  in 
the  Territory  has  now  become  an  established  and  profitable  pursuit. 

The  early  settlers  attracted  to  Montana  by  the  rich  dei)0sits  in  the 
placers  migrated  from  one  locality  to  another  as  the  deiwsits  became 
exhausted.  This  transition  state  has  been  followed  by  present  settle- 
ments possessing  all  the  elements  of  civilization.  Courts  have  been 
estiiblished  for  the  administration  of  justice,  churches  erected,  and 
schools  opened  in  almost  every  community. 

As  the  placers  became  exhausted  attention  was  energetically  directed 
to  trade,  the  Territory  now  possessing  a  flourishing  agricultural  commu- 
nity, having  nearly  250,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  mineral  deposits  are  not  confined  to  gold ;  silver  exists  generally 
in  conjunction  with  gold  and  copper,  although  separate  rich  mines  of 
silver  ore  have  been  discovered.  It  is  found  principally  on  Flint  and 
Silver  Bow  creeks,  afiluents  of  Hell  Gate  river,  near  Virginia  City ;  on 
Adder  and  Barn's  Horn  gulches,  affluents  of  Stinking  Water  river ;  on 
Ten-mile  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena;  and  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  a 
tributary  of  Beaver  Head  river. 

CopiMjr  has  been  discovered  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jefferson  City,  on  a 
branch  of  Silver'Bow  creek,  near  Butte  City,  and  the  source  of  Muscle- 
shell  river,  and  in  small  quantities  in  nearly  all  the  mining  districts. 
The  deposits  of  copper  ore  are  usually  in  connection  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, over  both  of  which  it  largely  predominates  in  the  localities  mentioned. 

In  the  distribution  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  this  Territory,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  prominent  segregation.  The  phenomenon  of 
double  veins,  as  they  are"  termed,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  one  bearing 
li^leuas,  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  lead,  comprising  the  pure  smelting 
ores,  and  the  other  vein  producing  silver  glance,  stephanite,  dark  and 
light  ruby  silver. 

Coal  has  been  found  near  Bannock,  Helena,  Virginia  City^  and  Deer 
Xx>dge  City,  on  the  head-waters  of  Big  Blackfoot,  and  in  several 
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places  on  Muscleshell,  Yellowstone,  and  Missouri  rivers.  All  these 
deposits  are  bitmnlDous,  and,  so  far  as  known,  do  not  exceed  foar  feet  in 
thickness.  Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  exists  in  great  quantities  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri,  and.  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Teton  and  Marias 
rivers,  tributai'ies  of  the  Missouri  from  the  north.  Iron,  lead,  mica, 
gypsum,  plumbago,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  are 
reported  to  have  been  met  with,  but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  occurrence. 

Limestone,  slate,  and  granite,  suitable  for  building  material,  together 
with  the  clays  and  sands  for  brick  making,  are  found  in  abundance  all 
over  the  Territory. 

Hotspringsand  geysers  arefoundin  numerous  localities,  but  principally 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Madison.  Many  of  these  are  of  high  tempera- 
ture, while  some  possess  medicinal  properties. 

Timber  grows  generally  along  the  streams  and  on  the  foot-bills  and 
mountains,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar.  The  pine  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  large;  that  found 
on  higher  altitudes  is  less  in  size  and  of  inferior  quality.  Fir  and 
spruce  occur  on  the  mountain  sides,  in  the  valleys  and  canons,  often  attain- 
ing gigantic  proportions,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 

Along  the  streams  poplars,  aspens,  balsam,  alders,  and  willows  pre- 
dominate, but  pine,  fir,  and  spruce  constitute  the  principal  building 
materials. 

The  surveyor  general  estimates  that  one  third  of  the  entire  area  cf 
Montana,  or  30,672,213  acres,  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivationinth 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  soil  being  rich  and  only  requiring  moisture  to 
render  it  productive.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains  have 
been  cultivated  -with  success,  the  average  yield  being  as  large  as  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  country,  while  the  garden  vegetables^  such  as  beets, 
turnips,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  onions,  have  likewise  given  profitable 
returns.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  improved  irrigating  agencies  nearly  every  variety  of  fruity  vege- 
table and  grain  can  he  as  successfully  raised  here  as  in  any  of  the  east^n 
States. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  territorial  auditor  the  assessed  value 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  as  returned  by  the  county  assessors 
for  the  year  endmg  July  1, 1868,  is  $643,000,  while  the  values  of  mann- 
factures  are  returned  at  $7,795,000. 

The  population  of  Montana  has  been  estimated  at  38,875.  There  ar^ 
thirty-seven  towns  in  the  Territory,  and  the  assess^  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  is  given  as  $9,400,000. 

Helena,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Last  Chance  gulch,  is  the  largest 
tow^  in  Montana  and  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  hand 
somely  laid  out  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  west«ii 
border  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Prickly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creeks.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  form  and  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  second  most  imi>ortant  mining  district.  Virginia  City,  the  capital, 
in  Madison  county,  and  containing  a  number  of  costly  stone  buildinp^ 
is  on  Alder  gulch,  the  richest  placer  in  the  Territory,  at  an  altitude  ot 
5,481  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covering  an  area  of  579  acres, 
with  a  population  of  three  thousand.  It  is  275  miles  south  of  Forr 
Benton  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  and  300  miles  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  up  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $1,625,028,  and  in 
Madison  county  $2,600,000.  The  town  contains  three  banks,  twenty- 
nine  stores,  seven  hotels,  fourteen  saloons,  a  Masonic  hall,  and  other 
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buildings.  Nevada,  Central,  and  Summit  City,  are  mining  towns  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  in  close  proximity  to  Virginia  City.  Gallatin 
City,  near  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  Langford  City,  Stevensville, 
Sterling,  Silver  City,  and  Argenta,  are  also  places  of  interest 

The  surveying  system  was  inaugurated  in  Montana  in  1867. 

The  initial  point  is  on  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hill  800  feet  high,  12 
miles  soutiiwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  forksof  the  Missouri.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  have  been  250  miles  of  standard  lines  extended, 
215  miles  of  exterior  or  township,  and  479  miles  of  subdi visional  lines  sur- 
veyed^  including  an  aggregate  area  of  183.847  acres.  The  subdivisional 
surveys  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  ana  southeast  of  that  locality  on 
Willow  and  Crow  creeks,  affluents  of  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  sdl  in 
Je£fer8on  county. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  exterior  and 
subdivisional  lines  in  the  valleys  of  the  Madison  and  the  East  and  West 
Gallatin  rivers,  to  include  settlements.  Also  to  extend  the  base  line  west 
through  Deer  Lodge  and  Beaver  Head  counties  to  the  foot  of  the  Bitter 
Boot,  and  to  estabUsh  the  standard  lines  west  to  Deer  Lodge,  and  into 
the  valley  of  Hell  Gate  river,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sunxy  of  mineral 
claims  recognized  by  statute. 

For  this  service  the  surveyor  general  has  estimated  $51,534,  but  in  view 
of  more  urgent  demands  in  other  surveying  districts  the  sum  of  $25,000  is 
submitted  by  this  office.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  a  district 
land  office  has  been  established  at  Helena  where  there  are  officers  ready 
to  receive  applications  for  obtaining  ultimate  titles  in  this  Territory,  in 
which  the  aggregate  area  to  be  disposed  of  is  86,904,569  acres. 

vrroMma. 

Next  south  of  Montana  is  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  which  re- 
ceived its  organization  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 1868. 

Prior  to  that  date  it  was  a  part  of  Dakota,  to  which  it  was  attached 
by  act  of  May  26, 1864^  having  formerly  been  included  within  the  limits 
of  Idaho,  and  stiU  earher  witlun  the  boundaries  of  the  great  ^^  Nebraska 
Territory." 

Its  limits  are  described  as  commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the 
27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Washington  with  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence  westward  to  the  34th  meridian  of 
west  longitude,  south  to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  east  to  the 
27th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and  thenee  north  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  south  by 
Colorado  and  Utah,  on  the  west  by  Utah,  Idaho,  and  a  section  of  country 
still  attached  to  Dakota,  and  on  the  north  by  Montana. 

Its  area  is  97,883  square  miles,  or  62,645,120  acres,  being  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  Maine,  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  Pennsylvania  or 
>^ew  York. 

Fourteen  months  ago  this  Territory  did  not  contsiin  a  thousand  white 
inhabitants  exclusive  of  the  military,  but  its  present  civilized  population 
is  estimated  at  40,000,  which  the  tide  of  immigration  is  constantly  aug- 
menting as  increased  facilities  for  transportation  are  established  and 
the  resources  and  many  advantages  of  the  country  become  known. 

This  part  of  the  public  domain  in  the  past  had  derived  importance 
from  the  fact  of  the  great  route  of  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
fcjt<ites  passing  through  it«  borders,  the  South  Pass,  a  national  roadway 
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between  the  Wind  river  and  the  Sweetwater  mountains  of  the  great 
Rocky  range,,  lying  within  its  limits  on  the  west,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  on  the  east,  and  the  Laramie  plains  extending  through  the  centre, 
together  constituting  a  natural  highway  for  emigrant  and  fireight  trains 
and  for  the  public  mails. 

This  route,  however,  passes  through  one  of  the  least  inviting  portions 
of  the  Territory,  creating  less  favorable  impressions  as  to  the  character 
of  the  country  than  the  facts  walrrant,  which  are  dissipated  by  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  many  fertile  well- watered  plains  and  valuable 
mineral  deposits. 

The  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  300  miles  from  the  eastern 
boundary  erf  Wyoming  and  its  early  completion  across  it«  entire  limits, 
450  miles,  have  awakened  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
Territory  within  the  past  few  months,  with  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  their  value  and  extent,  oi)ening  a  new  and  productive  field  to 
the  enterprising  miner  and  agriculturist. 

In  the  southeastern  iK)rtion  of  the  Territory,  between  the  Laramie 
plains  or  table  lands  and  the  eastern  boundary,  south  of  the  North 
Fork  of  Platte  river  and  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  raUroad,  lies  one  of 
the  richest  iron  regions  within  our  borders. 

Mountains  of  brown  hematite,  assaying  90  per  cent.,  are  reported  on 
the  Chugwater,  about  35  miles  north  of  Cheyenne  City. 

South  of  the  railroad,  extending  into  Colorado,  are  inexhaustible  snp- 
plies  of  red  hematite  that  will  assay  from  40  to  60  i>er  cent,  of  metal. 
The  demand  for  mining  and  other  machinery  in  the  surrounding  eomitn*, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  railroads,  will  insure  the  extensive  working 
of  this  iron  field,  and  reveal  its  great  value  and  importance. 

It  is  said  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  intends  estab- 
lishing rolling  mills,  at  an  early  day,  at  some  point  contiguous  to  bot) 
the  iron  and  coal  deposits. 

The  vast  region  of  country  known  as  the  Laramie  plains,  with  the 
surrounding  hUls  and  mountains,  extending  fix)m  the  Black  Hills  west- 
ward to  the  Wasatch  mountains,  is  an  immense  field  of  bituminous  coal. 
of  excellent  quality.  It  is  estimated  by  geologists  who  have  recently 
conducted  careful  investigations  here,  that  these  coal  beds  cover  an  area 
of  30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  Territory. 

At  Carbon  Station,  650  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  between  Laramie 
City  and  Benton,  about  100  tons  per  day  of  superior  semi-bituminous 
coal  are  now  being  mined,  the  railroad  engineers  pronouncing  it  of  bet 
ter  quality  than  that  formerly  brought  from  Boone,  Iowa,  by  way  of 
Omaha. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Btack  Hills  is  believed  to  be  rich  in 
ores  of  gold  and  silver,  but  has  been  so  little  explored  that  nothing 
entirely  reliable  in  regani  to  the  same  is  known;  this  being  the  feet  also 
as  to  many  other  mountainous  regions  of  the  Territory,  where,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  it  is  supposed  these  metals  will  be  abundantly  foond. 

Gold  is  known  to  exist  on  the  Powder  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  but  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  encourage  mining. 
In  the  Sweetwater  country  gold  quartz  is  found  of  excellent  quality 
of  a  hard,  vitreous  nature,  free  from  base  metals,  the  ledges  being  we 
defined. 

Placer  mining  is  carried  on  with  profit  in  this  vicinity,  but  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  the  want  being  sensibly  felt  of  suitable  machinery 
for  the  reduction  or  the  richer  quartz. 

The  northeaatem  section  of  Wyoming  is  said  to  b^  very  rich  in  depos- 
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it«  of  gold  and  silver;  also  the  central  portion,  of  which,  however,  little 
is  i)08itively  known. 

In  the  southeastern  section,  on  the  Big  Laramie  river,  discoveries  of 
gold  have  recently  been  made  to  an  extent  creating  great  excitement 
in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass,  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  our  mountain  territory,  containing  an  abundance 
j  of  wood  and  water,  lies  a  gold  region  of  great  extent  and  value.  The 
'  metal  there  was  first  discovered  in  June,  1867,  and  in  such  paying  quan- 
tities as  to  attract  attention  from  emigrant  miners.  The  mines  in  this 
locality  having  proved  even  more  valuable  than  was  anticipated,  the 
town  of  South  Pass  City  has  been  laid  out. 

!New  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the  precious  ore  are  occurring  daily, 
the  residents  anticipating  that  the  developments  of  another  year  will 
establish  this  as  one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  There  is  one  six-stamp  mill  now  in  operation  at  South  Pass 
City,  and  two  other  mills,  one  of  10  stamps  and  the  other  of  20  to  be 
ready  for  work  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  gold  lodes  of  this  region  are  generally  very  prolific,  one  company 
having  gathered  $13,000  from  100  tons  of  quartz,  after  milling;  another 
of  $12,000,  another  $10,000,  and  one  of  $8,000 ;  the  average  yield  being 
from  $80  to  $100  per  ton. 

Besides  the  quartz  mines,  there  are  numerous  valuable  gulch  wash- 
ings and  placer  diggings  in  this  vicinity,  which  for  several  months  past 
have  averaged  a  yield  of  $25  to  $30  per  day  to  each  man,  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  an  early  exhaustion  of  the  supply ;  while  new 
gulches  and  diggings  are  constantly  being  discovered,'yielding  from  $15 
to  $20  per  day  to  each  man.  One  of  the  recently  discovered  placer 
deposit^  within  Bock  Creek  gulch  is  supposed  to  extend  eight  to  ten 
miles,  and  offers  profitable  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 

Numerous  farmers  and  ranch-men  have  taken  up  claims  in  the  coun- 
try' surrounding  these  mines  and  in  the  Wind  Kiver,  Pine  Creek,  Sweet- 
Water,  and  Popo-Agie  valleys,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  miners ;  the  enteiprise  having  been  successful  and  profita- 
ble beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  resulting  from  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  fine  pasturage,  unsurpassed  facilities  for  irrigation,  and 
remunerative  market. 

Many  valuable  copper  and  galena  lodes,  with  fair  percentage  of  silver, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  which  range  an  excellent 
quality  of  limestone  is  also  abundant. 

Forests  abound  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  central  and  north- 
eastern and  on  the  Black  Hills  or  Laramie  mountains,  which  derive  their 
more  popular  name  from  thieir  dark  appearance  in  the  distance,  caused 
by  the  extreme  density  of  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  of  large  size, 
principally  evergreens,  and  considered  excellent  timber. 

The  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  here  abundant,  is  unexcelled  for  building 
and  railroad  purposes. 

At  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Big  Horn  is  a  volcanic  region,  abounding  in  hot  and  sulphur  springs 
and  fissures,  emitting  sulphurous  fumes,  and  sometimes  sho^ets  of  fiame. 

The  waters  of  Poison  Spring  creek,  emptying  into  the  Platte,  are  said 
io  be  destructive  to  animal  life,  containing  an  arsenious  solution. 

The  vicinity  of  Medicine  Bow  creek  is  very  fertile,  delightfully  sjilu- 
orious,  well  timbered  and  watered,  abounding  in  game,  which  is  also  the 
fact  as  to  most  of  the  country  adjoining  other  tributaries  of  the  Platte, 
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Doth  in  the  Laramie  plains  and  northward  toward  the  central  portion  of 
the  Territory ;  but  the  country  on  the  North  Fork  it&elf,  though  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  abounds  in  iron. 

The  vicinity  of  feitter  creek  is  barren  and  uninviting,  containing  no 
vegetation,  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  covered  with  an  immense 
deposit  of  soda  and  potassa  alkalies,  bivalvular  shells,  and  other  debris 
of  similar  nature,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  deserted  bed  of  an 
inland  sea. 

The  Laramie  plains  are  unsurpassed  for  grazing  purposes  by  any  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  having  a  rich,  black  soil,  covered  with  nutritioas 
grasses. 

Fine  grazing  lands  abound  elsewhere  throughout  the  Territory,  except 
in  the  alkaline,  sulphur,  and  iron  regions,  previously  described,  and  the 
high  mountains ;  these  pastures  are,  also,  well  adapted  to  cultivation, 
through  the  aid  of  irrigation^  which  can  be  conveniently  introduced, 
and  which  would  impart  fertibty  to  lands  now  considered  valueless. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Wyoming  are  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  each  having  received  its  first  Impetus  from  being  im- 
porarily  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

Cheyenne  City  is  on  a  plain,  18  miles  from  the  Black  Hills,  60  miles 
west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  20  miles  north  of  the 
Colorado  line,  and  at  the  raUroad  crossing  of  Crow  creek,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Lodge  Pole  creek.  Its  population  is  now  over  3,000,  and 
increasing. 

The  railroad  company  are  here  erecting  fine  buildings,  a  machine  shop 
200  by  250  feet  on  the  ground,  with  an  engine  house  which  will  hold  20 
engines.  These  buildings  are  of  sandstone,  found  116  miles  west  of  the 
place,  of  fine  quality  and  well  adapted  to  building,  being  soft  and 
easily  cut  when  first  quarried,  but  hardening  upon  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air. 

Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  the  principal  military  depot  of  supplies  in  the 
Territory,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  town,  up  Crow  creek. 

Laramie  City  is  56  niiles  west  of  Cheyenne,  at  the  railroad  crossing 
of  Big  Laramie  river,  and  contains  several  large  railroad  buildings,  fine 
dwellmgs  and  warehouses,  with  a  population  of  1,500. 

Fort  Sanders  is  one  and  a  half  mile  east  of  this  town,  on  the  railroad. 

Wyoming  City  is  17  miles  west  of  Laramie  City,  at  the  railroad  cross- 
ing of  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Laramie  rivers,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  five  or  six  hundred. 

The  ties  for  the  railroad  are  floated  down  the  Laramie  rivers  to  this 
point,  where  they  are  caught  in  booms. 

There  are  several  fine  banks  of  coal  in  this  vicinity. 

The  next  important  station  westward  is  Benton  City,  186  miles  west  of 
Cheyenne,  on  a  plain  having  at  this  time  neither  vegetation  nor  water^ 
the  latter  being  brought  to  the  town  from  the  Platte  river  at  Fort  Fred. 
Steele,  two  miles  east  on  the  railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  railroad  depots  in  the  Territory,  having  rich 
beds  of  coal  in  its  vicinity. 

Eighteen  miles  west  is  the  settlement  known  as  Rawling's  Springs,  on 
a  fertile  plain,  well  watered,  and  containing  abundance  of  coal. 

After  lea\ing  this  place,  proceeding  westward,  there  is  a  waste  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  containing  no  water  except  Bitter  creek  and  its  tributa- 
ries, until  reaching  the  vaDey  of  Green  river.  At  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  Bitter  creek  is  located  the  town  of  Green  River,  priacipallj 
of  adobe  buildings,  having  a  population  of  3,000. 

The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  extremely  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
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being  neither  excessively  hot  in  snminer,  nor  very  cold  in  -winter.  The 
air  is  dry  and  rarefied,  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  face  of  the 
country;  Cheyenne  City,  617  miles  west  of  Omaha  City,  being  5,095  feet 
higher  than  that  city,  and  Laramie  City  being  8,262  feet  above  tide-water 
level,  estimated  to  be  the  highest  railroad  pass  in  the  world. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  purity  and  Salubrionsness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  presence  of  many  medicinal  springs, 
of  great  value  and  variety,  will  render  this  table-land  country  a  resort 
for  invalids  equal  in  popularity  to  any  part  of  southern  Europe. 

The  next  season  will  probably  add  several  thousands  to  the  population 
of  this  new  Territory^  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  necessity  for  its  early  establishment  as  a  surveying  district,  with 
the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  general,  as  well  as  a  register  and  a 
receiver;  in  fact,  the  general  extension  over  its  limits  of  the  United  States 
land  system,  as  the  United  States  have  now  the  whole  area,  embracing 
62,645,120  acres,  to  be  disposed  of  under  that  system. 

COLORADO. 

South  of  Wyoming  is  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  which  is  chiefly  an 
elevated,  mountainous  country,  rich  in  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copi)er,  iron, 
with  deposits  of  coal  of  excellent  quality,  besides  possessing  lands  unsur-. 
passed  for  grazing  and  agriculture. 

It  embraces  over  104,500  square  milesy  nearly  13  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  on  the  north  Nebraska  and  Wyoming, 
on  the  west  Utah,  on  the  south  New  Mexico  and  Indian  territory,  and 
on  the  east  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Its  territorial  organization  was-authorized  by  act  of  March  2, 1861,  the 
portion  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  having  been  taken  principally  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  that  lying  west  of  the  mountains  from  Utah,  and 
one  degree  of  latitude  on  the  south  from  New  Mexico. 

The  various  surface  divisions  of  Colorado  are  severally  called  the  plains, 
the  valleys,  the  parks,  and  the  mountains.  The  plains  embrace  the  sec- 
tion east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  being  elevated,  roUing  prairie,  rising  grad- 
ually from  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  mountains  westward,  being  well 
watered  by  the  South  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  nutritious  grasses,  upon  which 
cattle  pasture  the  year  round,  as  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  converts  the  grass  into  a  natural  hay  upon  the 
stalk,  which  possesses  all  the  nutrition  of  the  original  growth.  Vast 
herds  of  buffalo  and  numerous  other  graminivorous  animals  roam  over 
these  plains,  existing  upon  their  grasses,  and  experiments  show  that 
domestic  animals  thrive  as  well  upon  the  indigenous  herbage. 

The  section  of  the  plains  lying  near  the  South  Platte,  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  is  an  iron  region  abounding  in  red  hematite  ore.  Magnetic 
and  hematite  ores  are  also  found  in  sections  of  the  mountain  country,  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  Jefferson  county,  and  it  is  conjec- 
tnred  that  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  this  metal  will  soon  be  exten- 
sive in  Colorado,  furnishing  machinery  for  mills  and  mines,  imi^lements 
for  agriculture  and  lumber  trade,  and  rails  for  iron  roads. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  are  the  prin- 
cipal outcroppings  of  the  great  coal-beds^  the  strata  varying  from  5  to 
30  feet  thick,  stated  by  geologists  to  underlie  a  large  portion  of  the  i)lains, 
Rometimes  extending  eastward  nearly  to  the  Nebi*aska  and  Kansas  line. 
This  coal  is  generally  of  the  variety  known  as  lignite.,  of  excellent  quality 
for  househ(dd  economy  as  well  as  for  manufactures  and  for  railroads^ 
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tlie  mines  being  already  extensively  worked  in  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Ara- 
pahoe,  and  Douglas  counties,  but  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
are  required  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  mineral  wealth.  A  large  vein 
of  albertite  coal,  the  stratum  being  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  has 
recently  been  discovered  on  White  river  in  Summit  county,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  its  extending  60  miles  in  one  direction  and  25  in  another. 
It  resembles  canneUte,  burning  with  great  readiness  and  intense  heat, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  50  to  CO  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  plains  are  numerous  Mexican  settlers,  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  cattle  herding  and  agriculture,  beiujg  aided  in  the 
latter  by  irrigation^  for  which  there  are  excellent  facilities,  and  the  result 
of  its  employment  is  abtmdant  and  certain  crops. 

The  portion  of  Colorado  known  as  the  valley,  being  the  country  at  the 
base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  embi-aces  three  seventlu 
of  the  Territory,  or  about  30,000,000  of  acres,  of  which  one  sixth  can  be 
cultivated,  while  the  rest  is  available  for  pasturage.  Its  climate  resem- 
bles that  of  the  more  eastern  States  of  the  same  latitude,  except  that  it 
is  much  drj^er,  the  mean  temperature  of  Denver  and  St.  Louis  beiug 
similar. 

The  average  yearly  precipitation  of  water  in  the  valley  is  20  inches 
falling  principally  in  the  rainy  season  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  in  the 
snows  of  winter.  For  two  months  in  the  year,  therefore,  irrigation  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  abundant  crops,  and  the  fanner  in  selecting  hi3 
lands  does  so  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  with  which  this  artilicial 
means  of  supplying  the  requisite  water  can  be  introduced.  The  construc- 
tion of  acequias  or  irrigating  canals  is  performed  cluefiy  with  the  plough 
and  scraper,  attended  with  but  small  expense,  the  certain  abundance  of 
the  resulting  crops  more  than  repaying  the  extra  outlay.  Acequias  30 
miles  long,  having  a  fall  of  four  feet  per  mile,  watering  20,000  acres,  have 
been  constiiicted,  each  adjoining  proprietor  contributmg  his  share  toward 
their  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  rests  on  calcareous  rock,  but  is  made  up  in  a  great 
measui*e  of  the  washings  from  the  gi'anite  mountains  above,  and  x)osses9es 
elements  of  gi*eat  fertility.  On  the  borders  of  the  streams  its  composi- 
tion is  sand,  ashes,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  on  the  plateaus 
between  it  is  sand,  gravel,  and  friable  clay. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  section  is  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
favored  localities  having  yielded  80  bushels  of  wheat,  also  100  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre;  barley  being  still  more  prolific  and  the  favorite  crop. 
Over  150  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear  have  been  gathered  from  an  acre, 
the  yearly  produce  of  the  Territory  in  this  staple  being  more  than  600,000 
bushels. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  varieties  most  popular  for  purposes  of 
domestic  ecx)nomy  are  cultivated  here  with  gre4xt  success;  500  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  ficre,  cabbages  weighing  30  x)ounds,  and  tumii>s  15  pouuds 
having  been  grown  on  these  lands  in  the  heart  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Great  American  desert. 

The  present  most  important  resource  of  the  valley  is  its  8n]ierior  pas- 
ture, wiiich  has  been  estimated  to  cover  25,000  acres.  The  native  grasses 
are  rich  and  nutritions,  growing  principally  during  the  rainy  season 
and  ripening  into  hay  on  the  stalk,  upon  which  the  cattle  wilf  pasttu^ 
and  thrive  during  the  entire  winter  when  it  is  uncovered  with  snow.  It  is 
estimated  that  herding  is  as  cheap  and  profitable  here  as  in  any  section 
of  our  couutrv- 

The  parks  of  Colorado  are  elevated  bowls  in  the  mountain  country, 
having  the  appearance  of  beds  of  inland  seas  upheave  and  emptied  of 
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their  waters  by  volcanic  agency.  They  present  to  the  eye  scenery  mag- 
nificent beyond  description  ,made  up  of  far-reaching  forests,  fertile  mead- 
ows, and  beautiful  streams,  surrounded  by  the  lolby  peaks  of  the  great 
Bocky  range. 

GDhe  principal  of  these  parks  are  the  North  Park  at  the  head- waters 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte,  Middle  Park  situated  at  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Colorado  river,  South  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  developed 
gold  and  silver  country,  Huerfano  Park  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  grand  San  Luis  Park  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado,  having, 
an  area  of  18,000  square  miles  watered  by  35  streams,  16  of  them  emptying 
into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  flows  through  its  southern  limits, 
and  19  into  the  San  Luis  lake,  extending  60  miles  from  north  to  south 
in  the  centre  of  the  park  and  apparently  without  an  outlet.  •  This  park 
is  remarkable  for  its  natural  scenery,  the  grandeur  of  its  forests,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  the  vast  deposits  of  peat 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  lake.  It  contains  a  population  of  25,000,  or 
nearly  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  whole  Territory.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  of  Mexican  descent  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  herding  and 
agriculture. 

The  mountain  country  of  Colorado  embraces  the  greater  part  of  its 
mineral  wealth,  and  much  of  the  vast  forest  estimated  to  cover  five-sev- 
enths of  the  entire  Territory,  the  trees  being  varieties  of  evergreens, 
making  excellent  lumber,  the  current  price  being  $35  per  1,000  feet,  the 
milling  of  this  lumber,  as  well  as  timber  for  the  mines  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, being  an  important  and  very  profitable  manufacturing  interest. 

The  developed  gold  and  silver  region  commences  in  Boulder  and  Sum- 
mit counties,  between  the  105th  and  106th  meridians  of  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  near  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude^  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  Territory,  spreading  east  to  west  from 
30  to  60  miles.  Gold,  sUver,  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals  are 
also  found  in  other  sections. 

The  mining  industry  is  principally  employed  in  the  gold  quartz  or  lode 
and  in  the  gulch  mining.  Quartz  mining  is  confined  principally  to  two 
districts,  the  one  stretching  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
from  the  headwaters  of  North  Boulder  to  Clear  Creek  in  Gilpin  county, 
and  the  other  confined  to  the  head- waters  of  the  South  Platte.  Lodes 
of  great  value  abound  in  other  districts,  but  mills  are  wanting  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore.  The  gulch  or  placer  mines  are  distributed  through  the 
auriferous  region  wherever  the  streams  have  washed  the  precious  metal- 
comparatively  free  from  surrounding  dross,  the  average  yield  of  the  best 
of  these  mines  being  from  $16  to  $20  per  day  to  each  man,  and  that  of 
others  fix)m  $10  to  $12. 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  having  gone  through  the  periods  of 
excitement  at  first  disvovery,  great  inflation  and  fever  of  speculation, 
followed  by  corresponding  reactionary  depression,  are  now  assuming  » 
healthy  condition  and  constantly  increasing  in  importance.  New  and* 
improved  processes  of  milling,  desulphuiization  and  pufification  are  econ- 
omizing the  waste  of  gold  and  lessening  the  cost  of  reduction,  while 
h&bor,  provisions,  and  materials  are  becoming  cheaper.  Eecent  experi- 
Bients  have  demonstrated  the  richer  quartz  to  yield  $150  per  ton  at  an 
xi>ense  of  from  $12  .to  $15  in  the  process  of  reduction.  The  division  of 
the  mining  for  ores  and  their  reduction  into  separate  branches  of  indus- 
try is  found  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both  miners  and  mill-owners* 

"There  have  been  already  sur%eyed in  Colorado  3,166,702  acres,  leaving 
ansurveyed  63,713,298.  making  a  total  of  66,880,000,  of  which  there  are 
still  to  be  dispos^^  or  under  the  United  States  land  system  62,814,255- 

^<^^  52  Ab 
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In  order  to  enable  agricultural  settlers  to  acquire  titles,  and  miners  to 
have  their  rights  determined,  and  that  the  requirements  of  all  acts  be 
met  in  satisfaction  of  the  railroad  grant,  it  is  necessary  that  there  ^ould 
be  from  time  to  time  reasonable  extensions  of  the  lines  of  public  sur- 
veys, and  with  this  view  an  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
on  a  basis  as  economical  as  the  expenses  of  the  same  will  allow. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

In  succession  the  next  Territory  is  New  Mexico,  embracing  an  area  of 
121,201  square  miles,  or  77,568,040  acres,  being  situated  between  lat> 
tudes  310  20^  and  37^  north,  and  longitudes  103©  and  109^  west  from 
Greenwich,  having  an  average  length  from  north  to  south  of  352  mBes, 
with  a  width  of  332  miles.  This  Territory  has  for  its  northern  boundaiy 
Colonido,  on  the  east  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas,  on  the  south  the 
Mexican  state  of  ChUiuahua,  and  on  the  west  Arizona,  the  latter  set  off 
from  New  Mexico  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1863. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  the  former  nm- 
ning  entirely  across  New  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  and  the  latt<7, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  mountains  east  of  Santa  F^,  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction,  leaving  the  Territory  near  the  southeast  comer.  The  north- 
eastern  portion  is  drained  by  the  Canadian  -river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  western  by  the  San  Juan  and  Gila  rivers,  branches 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Eanges  of  the  Kocky  mountains^  occasionally  lost  in  table  lands  and 
rising  again  further  on  as  short  sierras  or  isolated  peaks,  traverse  the 
country  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  From  the  most  easteriy 
of  these  ranges  extend  vast  plains,  Uke  terraces,  sloping  graduaUr 
toward  the  Mississippi.  Through  these  plains  the  rivers  and  stream 
have,  during  long  periods  of  time,  worn  channels  and  furrowed  out  val 
leys  often  of  picturesque  beauty  and  great  fertility.  The  vaUeys  of  the 
Bio  Grande  and  Pecos  are  also  of  this  character,  the  former  a  longitudi- 
nal vaUey  generally  about  twenty  miles  in  width,  flanked  on  the  east 
and  west  by  mountain  chains,  those  south  of  Santa  F6  having  a  height 
of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  more  north- 
ern regions  snow-capped  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
presenting  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

West  of  the  liio  Grande  is  a  country  of  table  lands  or  mems  inter- 
sected by  broad  valleys.  These  mesas,  remains  of  the  former  level,  oftea 
stand  out  apart  from  each  other,  bearing  great  resemblance  to  gigantic 
fortresses  and  castles,  and  here  and  there  among  them  rises  the  peak  of 
an  extinct  volcano,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  there 
is  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  extending  far  into  Arizona,  among  which 
are  the  head- waters  of  the  Mimbres  and  Gila  rivers,  the  former  running 
southward  into  Chihuahua  and  the  latter  flowing  westward  into  the  Col- 
orado. 

Hot  springs  anA  nuneral  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country ;  at  Las  Vegas,  near  Taos,  Ojo  Caliente,  Jemez,  near  Forts 
McRae  and  Seldon,  near  the  Mimbres  river,  and  at  many  other  points 

The  Hot  spring  near  the  Mimbres,  seventeen  miles  from  Fort  Bayard^ 
is  of  very  high  temperature.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  highly  charged 
with  lime,  has  some  iron  and  salt,  though  neither  abundant  enough  to 
render  the  water  when  cold  unpalatable.  The  lime  which  the  water  has 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  by  the  heat,  has  been 
precipitated  around  the  spring  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  moimd  25 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  plain.    A  mile  beyond  the  Hot  spring 
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is  an  abimdance  of  clear  cold  water,  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Fort  Bayard  the  scenery  is  of  the  most  charming  description. 
The  curative  qualities  of  many  of  these  springs  have  long  been  known, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  become  places  of  general  resort  for  invalids  when 
a  railroad  shall  afford  convenient  facilities  for  reaching  them. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  remarkably  salubrious,  the  atmosphere 
being  light,  dry,  and  electric,  with  a  low  measure  of  humidity  when  rain 
is  not  actually  falling.  The  most  interesting  proof  of  the  wonderful 
purity  of  the  rarefied  and  arid  atmosphere  is  its  effects  upon  animal  sub- 
stances. Hunters  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  kill  game,  and  for  days  and 
weeks  the  meat  without  salting  remains  well  preserved.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  grass  is  another  proof  of  the  aridity  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  small  measure  of  humidity  would  destroy  their 
nutritive  qualities.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  varies  from^lO  to  30  inches 
according  to  locality. 

Observations  made  at  Santa  F6  and  extending  over  six  years  show  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  spring  months  to  be  49.7°,  in  summer  70.4o, 
autumn  60.0^,  and  in  winter  31.6o  the  average  for  the  year  being  50.0^, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  York  city. 

Throughout  New  Mexico  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar,  and  in  high  altitudes  the  aspen  is  found  in 
great  abundance.  The  foot-hills  and  occasionally  the  mesas  are  covered 
with  piuon  intermixed  with  cedar.  Considerable  tracts  of  Cottonwood, 
sycamore,  hackberry,  and  willow  are  found  upon  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  and  in  their  vicinity  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  walnut 
and  oak  are  occasionally  found. 

Grass  abounds  in  every  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  even  in  the  forests 
^ows  luxuriantly  the  entire  year.  At  great  altitudes  this  grass  is, 
iu  winter-time,  covered  with  snow,  though  not  deadened  to  the  ground, 
for  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts  it  affords  excellent  grazing.  Upon 
the  mesas  and  through  the  valleys  grows  the  justly  celebrated  gama 
^^rass,  which,  cured  as  it  stands,  affords  abundant  food  for  flocks  and 
herds  throughout  the  winter.  As  a  pastoral  region  New  Mexico  possesses 
eminent  advantages,  the  grazing  not  being  destroyed  by  the  cold  storms 
and  rains  of  the  countries  further  north,  nor  scorched  and  stunted  by  the 
burning  heats  of  the  south.  The  range  is  so  extensive  that  flocks  can 
move  over  a  different  pasturage  every  day.  In  cold  weather  they  range 
toward  the  south  and  during  inclement  storms  seek  the  shelter  of  some 
neighboring  canon.  Having  ample  room  and  air,  the  flocks  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  diseases  incident  to  those  localities  where  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  winter  renders  it  necessary  to  crowd  them  together.  Tlie  facility 
and  cheapness  of  raising  sheep  and  goats  applies  equally  well  to  the 
raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  when  fuUy  protected  from  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  convenient  transportation  is  afforded  to  the  markets  of  the 
east  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  hills  and  mountains  will  be 
literally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  are  very  fertile  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  though  the  cultivation  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
means  of  irrigation.  Although  considerable  labor  and  expense  are  at 
first  incurred  in  making  the  canals  and  ditches,  the  crops  are  more  cer- 
tain than  where  entire  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  fall  of  rain  for  the 
amount  of  moisture  required,  and  the  land  enriched  by  the  detritus  made 
up  of  decayed  vegetation,  and  rich  mould  from  the  mountains^  distributed 
l>y  the  running  water,  never  wears  out.  Lands  in  the  vicimty  of  Santa 
'F6  have  been  under  annual  cultivation  for  more  than  200  years,  and  still 
produce  excellent  crops  without  ever  having  been  enriched  or  restored 
by  other  means. 
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Previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Americans,  agricul- 
ture was  confined  to  the  production  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  oats,  bariey, 
and  in  some  localities  in  the  north^  potatoes.  Under  American  agricul- 
.  ture,  however,  nearly  all  kinds  ol  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  have 
been  introduced,  growing  luxuriantiy,  and  are  of  excellent  size  and  flavor. 
Peaches,  apples,  apricots,  grapes,  and  in  the  southern  part  quinces, 
])omegranates  and  figs,  can  be  grown  as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  world 
The  grape  most  cultivated  in  New  Mexico  is  of  delicious  flavor,  the  wine 
from  it  being  equal  to  the  best  Burgundy. 

Valuable  minerals  are  found  in  every  portion  of  Kew  Mexico.  In 
numerous  localities  may  now  be  seen  shafts  and  drifts,  the  work  of 
former  generations,  and  the  only  monuments  left  of  their  energy,  activity, 
and  industry,  while  the  almost  daily  discovery  of  new  lodes  of  gold  and 
silver  bearing  quartz  and  auriferous  placers  indicate  that  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  future  will  be  as  productive  as  in  the  past 

During  the  last  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  interests.  It  is  estimated  that  between  2,000  and 
3,000  miners  are  now  engaged  in  the  Moreno  district.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  want  of  water  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  known  to  be  rich 
in  gold  can  be  worked.  This  difficulty  will  soon  be  obviated,  as  a  ditch 
forty  miles  long  is  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  divert  to  the 
mines  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  an  aflauent  of  the  Rio  Grandfc 
The  completion  of  this  enterprise  will  afford  sufficient  supply  of  water 
tor  the  full  development  of  this  mining  district,  and  a  very  large  yield 
of  gold  is  confidently  anticipated.  The  gold  product  from  these  and 
other  mines  has  been  considerable  during  the  year,  but  there  being  no 
assay  office  or  other  special  agency  for  the  refining  or  purchase  of  the 
gold,  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  amount  produced  can  be  obtained. 

There  has  recently  been  received  at  this  office  a  specimen  of  ore  con- 
sisting of  a  silicious  deposit  of  exceedingly  loose  texture,  through  which 
are  interspersed  fibres  of  pure  gold,  some  of  which  exceed  two  inches  in 
length.  It  is  claimed  that  an  assay  of  a  specimen  of  this  ore  in  which 
no  gold  was  visible  to  the  eye,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  to  the  ton. 
The  locality  in  which  this  specimen  was  obtained  is  on  tne  head-waters 
of  Ute  creek,  a  branch  of  Cimarron  river,  and  the  existence  of  the 
deposit  was  hitherto  unsuspected. 

Rich  deposits  of  copper  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  A  num- 
ber of  mines  have  been  worked  for  nearly  a  century,  the  present  product 
finding  a  ready  market  in  the  States  at  prices  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Russia  copper. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Cinnabar  and  zinc  also  exist  in  some  localities,  though  no 
mines  of  the  same  have  as  yet  been  worked. 

Extensive  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  of  their 
road  near  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas,  through  Colorado,  Kew 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  It  is  claimed  by  the  projectors  that 
this  route,  on  account  of  the  favorable  climate,  light  grades,  alignment 
aiid  distance,  has  advantages  over  others  between  the  Atanticand  Pacific 
The  company  propose  to  construct  one  branch  of  their  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Santa  F6. 

The  public  surveys  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  limited  extent 
The  second  correction  line  south  has  been  extended  to  the  Pecos  river, 
and  a  number  of  townships  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Hondo  have  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided,  also  several  townships  in  the  valley  of  the 
•  Rio  Mimbres.  No  applications  for  the  survey  of  private  dainis  have 
been  made  during  the  year. 
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The  surveyor  general  recommends  that  provision  be  made  by  addi- 
tional legislation  for  the  early  settlement  of  claims  to  land  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  grants,  as  controversies  are  arising  between  new  settlers 
and  claimants  imder  these  unadjusted  titles,  thus  checking  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  This  ofl&ce  concurs  in  the 
recommendation,  referring  to  suggestions  in  the  matter  presented  in  the 
last  annual  report. 

The  surveyor  general  submits  an  estimate  of  appropriation  of  $30,234 
for  public  surveys  in  New  Mexico  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  sum, 
in  consideration  of  the  exigencies  in  other  surveying  districts,  has  been 
reduced  by  this  office  to  $10,000.  The  reduction  was  made  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  exists  no  present  demand  for  obtaining  title  to  the 
public  lands  in  New  Mexico,  none  having  been  as  yet  disposed  of  since 
the  year  1855,  when  the  surveys  were  inaugurated,  since  which  time 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  have  been  surveyed. 

Under  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Navajo  Indians,  the  reservar 
tion  at  the  Bosque  Eedondo  on  the  Pecos  river  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  Indians  settled  upon  a  reservation  upon  the  San  Juan.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  will  throw  open  to  settlement  the  country  on  the  San 
Juan  east  of  the  reservation,  and  should  the  order  setting  apart  the 
Bosque  Redondo  reservation  oe  rescinded,  that  portion  of  the  valley  ot 
the  Pecos  may  also  be  opened  to  settlement. 

The  surveyor  general  has  called  attention  to  the  great  benefits  likely 
to  be  derived  from  a  geological  survey  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  well  known 
that  nearly  all  the  mountain  ranges  are  mineral-bearing,  yet  a  scientific 
survey  is  required  to  mark  out  with  certainty  the  localities  in  which 
miuing  operations  can  be  profitably  conducted. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  a 
contract  has  been  entered  iAto  by  this  office  for  the  survey  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  advice  from  the  parties  now 
in  the  field  we  learn  that  the  survey  has  reached  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  early  completion  of  tiie  work. 

• 

IDAHO. 

Betnming  to  the  region  of  our  northern  boundary  adjacent  to  Montana, 
the  next  organization  there  existing  is  Idaho. 

The  present  surface  of  Idaho  first  formed  part  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
as  organized  by  act  of  August  14, 1848,  vol.  9,  p.  323.  That  part  of  Idaho 
lying  north  of  46^  of  north  latitude  was  afterwards  included  within  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  by  act  of  March  2, 1853,  (Statutes,  voL  10,  p. 
172,)  and  the  portion  south  of  that  degree  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  February  14, 1859, 
vol.  11,  p.  384. 

On  the  3d  March,  1863,  Idaho  was  organized  as  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
-with  limits  since  diminished  by  act  of  May  26, 1864,  by  the  organization 
of  Montana  of  its  then  existing  limits,  and  by  attaching  the  southern 
portion  to  Dakota,  (vol.  13,  pages  85  and  92,)  thus  reducing  the  area  of 
Idaho  to  90,932  square  miles.  Finally  this  was  fiirther  reduced  in  the 
organization  of  Wyoming  by  the  act  of  July  28, 1868,  so  that  its  present 
sui-face  is  86,294  square  miles,  or  55,228,160  acres,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  that  p»ortion  of  Dakota  west  of  Wyoming, 
on  the  south  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  on  the  west  by  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia.  Idaho  forms  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Columbia,  and  is  drained  by  Snake  river,  and  by  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  river  and  their  tributaries.    Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
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south  is  410  miles,  its  width  on  the  sonthem  bonndary  being  257  miles, 
with  a  northern  boundary  of  40  miles.  The  climate,  on  account  of  its 
high  northern  latitude  and  elevation  fix)m  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  colder  during  the  winter  than  in  Utah  and  Nevada  on 
the  south,  ^e  severe  cold  is,  however,  confined  to  the  uplands  and 
mountaiQs,  where  snows  fall  to  considerable  depth.  On  the  uplands  and 
lower  ranges  of  mountains,  however,  the  winters  are  generally  less  severe 
than  in  northern  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  or  central  Minnesotof  the  air  being  mnch 
dryer  than  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  an  equal  degree  of  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  is  less  uncomfortable  in  the  mountains  of  Idabo 
than  in  the  eastern  States. 

The  sheltered  valleys  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Clearwater,  Payette,  Boise, 
and  some  other  streams  have  comparatively  mild  climate,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  being  able  to  subsist  at  all  seasons  upon  the  natural  pasturage 
existing  there,  as  it  does  in  nearly  every  other  valley  in  the  Territory. 

During  summer  and  autumn  the  atmosphere  is  most  delightful,  tlie 
days  being  warm  but  not  sultry,  and  the  nights  refreshingly  cool.  The 
annual  average  of  heat  and  cola  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  is 
much  the  same  as  in  central  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  eastern  portion  more  nearly  resembles  the  climate 
of  northern  Massachusetts,  southern  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  reference  to  the  precipitation  of  moisture  or  annual  rain  fall,  Idaho 
belongs  to  the  extensive  range  in  the  United  States,  designated  as  the 
dry  region  or  diy  plains,  having  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  monn- 
tains  for  its  western  boundary,  and  for  its  eastern  limit  an  irregular  and 
defined  line  near  the  97th  or  100th  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich, 
extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundswy  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  on  the  north;  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas 
on  the  south,  the  western  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  whole  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon  in  the 
interior.  Throughout  this  wnole  expanse  of  territory  the  quantity  of 
water  annually  falling  in  rain,  although  varying  considerably  in  different 
localities,  hardly  exceeds,  perhai)S  it  does  not  equal  in  any  of  the  fertile 
and  tillable  valleys  one-fourth  the  rain  fall  of  the  Atlantic  States;  and 
if  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  the  disproportion 
will  be  greater. 

About  the  source  of  the  Clearwater,  the  Salmon,  the  Boise,  and  Snake 
rivers  on  the  Bitter  Boot  and  Rocky  mountains,  the  amount  of  rain  and 
snow  falling  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  very  considerable,  sufficient  to 
furnish  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  channels  of  these  streams,  while 
in  western  Idaho,  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  the  quantity  is  con- 
siderably less,  and  the  climate  as  to  humidity  partaking  of  the  character 
of  eastern  Oregon,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  southwestern  Arizona. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  i-egion  characterized  as  "  drj-,"  it  may  l»e 
remarked  that  while  agriculture  is  practicable,  and  is  sometimes  attended 
with  satisfactory  results  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  x)ermanent  and 
general  success  can  alone  be  secured  by  moisture  artificially  supplied. 

The  valleys  of  Idaho  have  soils  of  the  most  fertile  character,  and  with 
irrigation  as  a  stimulus  to  their  productiveness,  yield  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  that  lati- 
tude. The  valleys  of  the  Clearwater,  SaSnon,  Payette,  and  Boise  are 
large  and  well  situated,  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation  generally  fair, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  An  extensive  and  b^utiful  valley 
is  found  on  Wood  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
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bottom  lands  of  the  Weiser,  the  St.  Joseph,  and  Coeur  d'Al^ne  are  of 
excellent  quality,  the  valleys  being  shelteredlrom  winds  and  cold.  Bottom 
lands  of  considerable  extent  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Lak^s  CcBur  d'Al^ne 
and  Pend  d'OreiUe  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  numerous 
but  small  and  productive  valleys  on  the  several  tributaries  of  the  rivers 
bearing  the  same  names  flowing  into  those  lakes. 

Snake  river,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Columbia  from  the  south, 
rises  in  tte  Bitter  lloot  mountains,  near  Fremont's  peak,  in  Wyoming 
Territory,  about  longitude  llOo  west  from  Greenwich,  passing  450  miles 
through  southern  Idaho  in  a  westerly  serpentine  course,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  north,  forming  the  western  boundary  for  a  distance  of 
over  loO  miles,  receiving  as  tributaries  the  Boise,  Salmon,  Clearwater, 
!Nevada,  Mci\j*thur's  rivers,  and  numerous  other  small  streams  in  Idaho 
and  the  Owyhee,  Malheur,  Burnt,  Grande  Eonde,  and  Powder  rivers  in 
Oregon,  coming  from  the  west,  and  finally  flowing  west  into  Washington 
Territory,  uniting  with  the  Columbia  river,  receiving  as  an  affluent  the 
Palouse  river,  in  Washington  Tenitory,  flowing  from  the  north.  Snake 
river  is  navigable  to  Lewiston  at  the  mouth  of  Clearwater  river.  A 
steamer  was  built  on  the  river  near  Fort  Boise,  but  navigation  above 
Lewiston,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  is  difflcult,  and  sometimes 
dangerous. 

The  Shoshone  falls,  on  Snake  river,  near  the  115o  of  longitude,  are 
two  himdred  yards  wide,  rivalling  the  great  falls  of  Niagara,  and  forming 
one  of  the  leading  and  striking  objects  of  natural  scenery  in  this  Terri- 
tory. 

Few  Territories  are  more  copiously  watered  than  Idaho.  The  highest 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  and  Bitter  Boot  mountains,  lying  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Territory,  are  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  year,  which, 
melting  and  descending  to  the  valleys  below,  supplies  the  channels  of 
the  streams  leading  to  the  Columbia,  and  these  are  so  numerous  as  to 
intersect  every  portion  of  this  region. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valleys  of  Idaho  are  still  unoccupied, 
although  small  settlements  exist  in  most  of  them.  As  to  the  amount 
of  irrigable  land,  the  information  is  yet  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  extent  with  accuracy. 

The  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool  growing,  which 
may  be  successfully  conducted.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  can  be  maintained  to  advantage 
in  manufactuiing  woollen  goods  or  iron,  of  which  ores  of  superior 
quality  exist  convenient  to  vast  deposits  of  excellent  coal. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  mineral  deposits  of  Idaho  are  of 
suffleiont  importauce  to  employ  the  energies  and  capital  of  a  very  large 
|H)X)ulation  for  two  generations  to  come^  the  advantages  to  accrue  in  the 
future  from  its  water  power,  excellent  iron  ore  and  extensive  coal  Beds, 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciatea. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  charges  for  freight  upon  every  variety  of  iron 
machinery  carried  from  the  eastern  States  to  the  region  of  country  west 
of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  the  great  amount  required  in  all  extensive 
mining  regions,  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  is  likely  to  yield 
larger  returns  ibr  capital  invested  and  properly  directed  energies  than 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  its  various  stages  and  forms  in  that  great 
range  of  country  between  the  Sierras  and  Bocky  mountains.  Perhaps 
uo  locality  possesses  greater  advantages  in  that  respect  than  southern 
Idaho. 

Snake  river  will  famish  water  power  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  neighboring  mountains  affording  a  supply  of  timber,  coal 
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and  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
every  demand. 

The  time  is  QOt  far  distant  when  raihroad  communication  will  connect 
this  localHity  with  Salt  Lake  City,  also  San  Francisco  and  the  mining 
communities  between  these  points  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Columbia  river 
and  Puget  sound  on  the  other.  Although  the  quantity  of  irrigable 
land  bears  small  proportion  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  Territory,  yet 
it  should'  be  remembered  that  in  the  oldest  and  best  agricultural  States 
the  amount  of  cultivated  soil  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The 
statement  may  be  made  with  safety,  therefore,  that  3,000,000  acres  of 
land,  properly  irrigated  and  of  a  quality  such  as  is  usually  found  in 
the  arable  valleys  of  the  mining  States  and  Territories  of  the  west 
would,  with  good  husbandry,  produce  at  least  as  much  grain,  fruits,  ana 
vegetables,  as  were  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1860,  according 
to  the  census  reports.  Whether  that  amount  of  land  exist^s  in  Idaho, 
where  irrigation  is  practicable  with  adequate  supply  of  water,  cannot  at 
present  be  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  quantity 
is  but  little  short  of  that  stated,  while  its  grazing  facilities  are  ample 
for  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
than  were  found  in  1860  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  When  these 
facts  are  considered,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Idaho  can  support  in 
comfort  and  prosperity,  independent  of  her  mines  of  the  predons 
metals,  a  popidation  of  several  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Gola  was  first  discovered  in  1852,  on  the  Pend  d'Oreille  river, 
although  the  first  mining  operations  were  in  1860,  on  the  south  fork  of 
Clearwater  riverl  The  principal  mines  in  Idaho  are  in  the  Boise  basin, 
the  Owyhee  mines  in  the  southwest,  between  the  Owyhee  and  Snake 
rivers,  the  Salmon  Eiver  mines  and  those  on  the  soutii  fork  of  the  Clear- 
water. The  product  of  the  mines  in  1864  was  $6,474,080;  in  1865, 
$6,581,440;  in  1866,  $8,023,680;  while  the  product  in  1867  was  about 
$6,500,000.  Many  of  the  placer  mines  have  become  exhausted,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  annual  products  of  the  vein  mines  have  increased. 
Nearly  all  the  quartz  mines  in  the  Territory  are  gold  and  silver  bearing. 
The  development  of  the  quartz,  or  vein  mines,  will  continue  to  be  retarded 
until  ready  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  are  opened  with  the 
eastern  States.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  information  sufficienfly 
reliable  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
products  of  Idaho. 

Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  25,000.  Boise  City,  the  capital, 
on  the  north  bank  of  Boise  river,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  390  miles 
from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  thriving  business  place  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Idalio  City,  30  miles  northeast  of  the  capital,  in  a  rich  mining 
district,  has  a  population  of  3,000.  Lewiston,  at  the  head  of  navi^ 
gation  on  Snake  river,  and  350  miles  east  of  Portland,  Oregon,  contains 
a  population  of  2,000,  and  conducts  an  active  trade  with  the  interior, 
east  and  west.  Pioneer  City  has  a  population  of  2,000,  and  Silver  City 
1,600.  Since  our  annual  report  of  18i67,  there  have  been  89  miies  of 
standard,  618  miles  of  exterior,  and  807  miles  of  subdivisional  lines 
surveyed  in  Idaho,  including  an  area  of  255,111  acres,  the  subdivisional 
surveys  being  in  tne  valley  of  Boise  river. 

During  the  next  official  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  public  lines 
so  as  to  include  actual  settlements,  and  to  extend  the  exterior  and 
standard  lines  to  the  mineral  localities,  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
basis  for  the  survey  of  mineral  claims  under  ttte  mining  act  of  July  26, 
1866,  and  for  this  purpose  the  surveyor  general  has  estimated  $40,140, 
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Tiiiich,  in  consideration  of  more  nrgent  demands  in  other  surveying 
districts^  has  been  reduced  to  $20,000. 

The  whole  area  of  Idaho,  covering  55,228,160  acres,  is  yet  to  be 
disposed  of. 

The  surveying  system  to  this  end  was  inaugurated  in  1867,  the  initial 
pK>int  being  near  43°  36'  north  latitude,  and  116°  8'  lougitude  west 
from  Greenwich,  on  a  rocky  butte  19  miles  from  Boise  City  in  a  south- 
westerly direction. 

Pursuant  to  the  acts  of  June  27  and  July  26y  1866,  two  district  land 
offices  have  been  established — one  at  Boise  City  and  the  other  at 
Liewiston — ^where  there  are  local  land  officers  prepared  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  obtaining  ultimate  titles. 

NEVADA. 

Lying  south  of  Idaho  and  extending  westward  is  Nevada,  one  of  the 
largest  States  in  the  Union,  extending  from  north  to  soutn  483  miles, 
and  east  to  west  323^  containing  an  area  of  112,090  square  miles,  or 
71,737,600  acres.  This  State,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  elevated  plain 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Bocky  mountains,  has  a  general 
altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  traversed 
by  many  ranges  of  mountains,  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  northerly  and 
southerly  course,  which,  rising  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  varying  in 
width  from  5  to  20  miles.  There  is  remarkable  unitbrmity  in  this  alter- 
nation of  mountains  and  valleys,  although  the  valleys  frequently  spread 
out  into  broad  plains,  sometimes  interspersed  with  buttes  and  rugged 
hills.  The  Sierra  Nevadas,  along  the  western  and  southwestern  borders 
of  the  State,  have  an  altitude  of  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  are  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  while  the  ranges  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are 
sparsely  timbered.  The  mountains  are  often  intersected  by  ravines 
crossing  their  summits,  forming  passes  with  slopes  so  gradual  as  to  mate- 
rially lessen  the  difficulties  in  constructing  wagon  roads  and  railroads 
across  them:  some  of  these  ravines  are  watered  by  streams  flowing 
throughout  the  year,  rendering  feasible  the  irrigation  of  the  strips  of  arable 
land  which  frequently,  at  the  points  where  the  canons  open  into  the  valley, 
expand  iuto  tracts  of  sufficient  extent  for  gardens  and  small  farms. 
These  lands,  being  enriched  by  the  disintegrated  rock  and  clay  precipi- 
tated by  descending  currents,  are  exceedingly  productive.  The  streams 
are  often  fringed  with  a  growth  of  Cottonwood,  birch,  and  wiUow,  gen- 
erally small  and  of  little  use  except  as  fuel.  The  valleys  sometimes  extend 
over  a  hundred  miles  without  interruption,  except  an  occasional  butte  or 
projecting  spur,  and  frequently  enlarge  into  vast  plains,  or  unite  with 
other  valleys  having  nearly  the  same  sdtitude ;  the  entire  system,  owing 
to  the  level  surface  of  dry  compact  sand,  aflbrding  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  railroads. 

While  many  rivers  descend  into  the  valleys  there  are  few  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  mountain  streams 
begin  to  diminish  upon  reaching  the  plains,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the 
porous  soil.  Where  there  is  sufficient  water  to  cause  a  stream  to  run 
through  a  valley  above  the  surface,  tracts  of  alluvial  bottom  occur  at 
intervals,  constituting  good  lands  for  ploughing  or  for  meadows,  the  area 
of  these  tracts  being  usually  governed  by  the  size  of  the  water-courses. 
Beese  river,  Umashaw,  Carson,  Paradise,  and  Franklin  valleys  are  of 
this  character.  In  many  of  these  much  of  the  soil  abounds  in  elements 
of  Jsrtility  and  could  be  easily  tiUed,  yet  is  unavailable  because  of  aridity 
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and  absence  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  difficulties  which  will  disaf^pear 
with  the  increase  of  an  industrial  population. 

l^he  open  plains  as  well  as  the  valleys  are  generally  destitute  of  timber^ 
except  where  they  are  watered  by  considerable  streams,  such  as  the 
Carson,  Walker,  Humboldt,  and  Truckee  rivers,  along  which  cottonwood 
and  a  few  copses  of  willow  are  to  be  found. 

The  hill  and  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses,  upon 
which  the  cattle  thrive  until  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  resort 
to  the  plains  and  feed  upon  the  sage,  wMch  bears  a  small  black  seed 
affording  excellent  food  ^  stock  requiring  no  prepared  feed  during  the 
winter,  and  are  suitable  for  beef  the  year  round. 

The  rivers  of  l^evada,  rising  from  springs  or  snow  banks  in  the  monn- 
tains,  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable 
streams  in  the  north  and  in  the  southeast  comer,  near  the  Colorado,  and 
generally  end  in  lakes  and  sinks  or  are  absorbed  by  the  earth.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson,  and  JPranklin,  each 
ending  in  lakes  bearing  the  same  names,  while  the  Truckee,  flowing  fit>m 
Lake  Tahoe,  one-third  of  which  is  in  Kevada,  expands  into  Pyramid  lake. 
Humboldt  river,  the  largest  in  l^evada,  takes  a  westerly  course  for  250 
miles,  then  deflecting  to  the  south  it  flows  50  miles  farther,  falling  into 
Humboldt  lake.  This  river,  with  an  average  width  of  40  yards  and 
depth  of  four  feet,  has  a  moderate  current  and  is,  at  ordinary  stages, 
foidable  at  many  places.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  its 
immediate  banks,  expanding  at  some  points  into  grassy  bottoms  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Truckee,  Carson,  and  Walker  rivers  do  not,  exoep! 
in  size,  differ  materially  from  the  Humboldt.  In  Franklin,  Degroot,  and 
various  other  valleys  there  are  small  lakes  and  ponds,  the  waters  of  whidi 
are  in  some  cases  fresh  and  pellucid,  while  in  others  they  are  more  or  less 
impure.  Surrounding  these  ponds,  usually  shallow,  there  are  often  con- . 
siderable  tracts  of  good  agricultural  and  grazing  land. 

Lake  Tahoe  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  and,  though  more  than  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  never  freezes,  the  temperature  of  the  water  remaining 
at  nearly  the  same  point  throughout  the  year.    This  lake,  as  well  as 
Pyramid,  abounding  in  trout  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor,  is  snr- 
rounded  by  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  its  shores  to  a  great  height, 
and  covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year.    These  mountains  are 
clothed  with  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.    Walker  lake,  like  Pyra- 
mid, has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
rugged  mountains  and  hills  extremely  arid  and  barren,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood,  grass,  or  water.    The  other  lakes  ^ve  usu- 
ally low  flat  shores,  and  the  water  of  most  of  them  is  brackish  or  alka* 
line.    The  surface  of  some  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  consisting  of  stifi 
clay  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  being  quite  level  or  slightly  basin- 
shaped,  are,  during  the  rainy  season,  converted  into  shallow  lakes,  often 
not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  depth.    The  name  of  mud  lakes  is  commonly 
applied  to  them,  owing  to  their  miry  condition,  and  they  are  generally 
impassable  for  teams  or  horsemen.    On  drying  up  a  variety  of  salts  of  an 
alkaline  nature  are  deposited,  and  the  name  of  alkali  flats  is  given  them. 
There  are  numerous  springs  throughout  Kevada,  some  occuniBg  singly, 
but  frequently  hundreds  are  found  grouped  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres. 
While  the  waters  of  some  of  them  are  pure  and  cold,  others  are  of  various 
temperatures^  ranging  from  50°  to  204°,  the  latter  being  the  boiling  point 
at  this  elevation.    Many  of  these  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
minerals,  and  are  resorted  to  by  Indians  for  their  reputed  medicinal  prop- 
erties.   There  are  also  numerous  salt  beds  which,  like  the  alkali  flats, 
ac6  confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains  occupying  the  points  of  greats 
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depression,  and  usnally  bordering  or  surrounded  by  alkali  lands.  They 
are  doubtless  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  former  inland  seas  and 
salt  lakes.  A  large  quantity  of  this  salt  is  used  in  the  mills  and  reduo- 
tion  works,  and  extensively  ground  for  table  piuposes. 

The  Colorado  liver,  formed  by  the  union  of  Grand  and  Green  rivers, 
in  Colorado,  is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  river  west  of  the  Eocky 
mountains,  and  traverses  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  consti- 
tuting the  southeastern  boundary  of  Nevada  for  75  miles  below  the 
Lead  of  navigation  to  Fort  Yuma,  425  miles  below  which  point  it 
finds  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ocean  through  the  Gulf  of  California.  In 
1837  and  1858  an  engineer,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
explored  this  river,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  of  the  expedition  especial 
notice  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  affords  an  economical  avenue 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  various  military  x)osts  estab- 
lished in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  thus  saving  many  miles  of  travel  and 
presenting  an  easy  access  to  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  hitherto 
deemed  comparatively  valueless,  owing  to  the  supposed  sterility  of  the 
soil,  the  hostility  of  numerous  Indian  tribes^  and  other  difficulties  of  com- 
munication incident  to  a  region  abounding  m  varied  and  i>eculiar  natural 
obstructions.  This  important  fact  respecting  the  navigability  of  the 
river  having  been  fuUy  established,  the  question  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
region  is  only  one  of  time,  especially  since  the  extraordinary  and  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  unequalled  and  extensive  mineral  character  of 
Nevada.  The  mining  interest  of  fhe  State  continues  to  prosper.  In  some 
localities  the  yield  has  fully  met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
]>ioneer  parties  through  whose  industry  and  indefatigable  energy  new 
districts  are  constantly  being  developed  as  rich  in  precious  metals.  The 
world-renowned  Comstock  IcKie  still  yields  nearly  as  much  as  at  any  for- 
mer period,  though  the  leading  mines  upon  the  lode  have  now  reached 
such  a  great  depth  that  the  expense  of  raising  ores  to  the  surface  and  of 
draining  the  mines  by  means  of  steam  pumps  absorbs  a  very  large*per- 
eentage  of  the  production;  the  yield  in  1866,  for  example,  being 
$16,000,000,  while  the  cost  attending  mining  operations  was  $15,500,000, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  but  $500,000.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  ai)proved 
July  25, 1866,  the  right  of  way  was  granted  to  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  to  con- 
struct a  mining  and  draining  timnel  intersecting  the  Comstock  lode  at  a 
depth  of  2,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  experience  of  mining  districts 
in  other  countries  fully  justifies  the  impression  that  extraordinary  bene- 
fits would  accrue  from  the  completion  of  this  difficult  work,  by  means  of 
which  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mines  would  be  secured  and  the 
immense  expense  of  pumping  be  avoided,  while  the  ores  and  debris  from 
a  number  of  mines  could,  by  means  of  drifts  connecting  with  the  main 
tunnel,  be  removed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thus  leaving  a  larger 
margin  for  profit  than  the  present  method  will  allow.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  completion  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  would  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  lode  annually  from  $16,000,000 
to  $25,000,000,  or  even  $30,000,000.  If  this  expectation  be  realized  the 
United  States  will  become  the  principal  silver-producing  country  of  the 
world,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  problem,  so  interesting  and  profoimd  in 
all  its  details,  respecting  the  value  and  importance  of  this  entire  section 
of  country  to  the  federal  Union,  in  her  career  of  unequaled  greatness,  and 
the  speedy  development  of  her  vast  treasures,  will  be  solved. 

So  rapid  and  unexpected  have  been  the  advances  in  obtaining  informar 
tion  of  a  region  but  recently  regarded  as  a  barren  waste  of  unprofitable 
desert,  that  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the  remarkable  results  and  advan- 
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tages  already  secured  bear  only  a  small  ratio  to  those  which  aie  yet  tti 
be  develoi)ed.  We  have  also  the  decisive  advantage  of  an  outlet  fixan 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  means  of  the  Colorado 
river,  opening  before  us  the  prospect  of  controlling  and  regulating  traffic 
Tdth  the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  silver  has  ever  been  deem^  more 
desirable  than  gold,  thus  rendering  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere  more 
particularly  shown,  a  leading  competitor  for,  if  not  the  mistress  of,  this 
valuable  and  extensive  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  Nevada  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  the  summers  not  warmer  than  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  winters  less  severe  than  in  New  England, 
but  little  snow  falling  except  on  the  mountain  ranges.  In  the  northen 
and  western  part  of  the  State  there  are  slight  rain  falls  from  April  to 
October,  while  occasional  showers  occur  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  during  the  summer  months.  Considerable  quantities  of  arable 
land  exist  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain  ranges,  along  the  rivers,  and 
upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  These  lands,  generally  alluvial,  are  ot 
great  fertility,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  superior 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  demon- 
strate the  highly  prolific  character  of  the  soil,  and  that  by  drainage  and 
protection  from  overflow  a  large  area  would  be  rendered  valuable  for 
agriculture,  and  afibrd  abundant  fields  of  rich  grasses. 

Carson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  Virginia^  City,  Auroa 
Geneva,  Austin,  and  Belmont  are  important  towns. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  surveys  have  been  confined  principally 
to  the  establishment  of  standard  and  township  lines  in  those  portions  of 
the  State  most  desirable  for  agriculture,  and  where  the  largest  settle- 
ments are  located.  The  survey  of  the  Humboldt  and  Beese  rivers  guide 
meridians  has  rendered  it  practicable  to  extend  the  township  and  sab- 
divisional  surveys  to  those  portions  of  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  most 
valuable  for  setUements  without  awaiting  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
public  lines. 

The  surveys  during  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  prosecuted  where 
lands  are  demanded  for  actual  settlement,  and  along  the  route  of  tbe 
Pacific  railroad,  which  is  in  operation  as  far  as  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Truckee  river,  and  is  progressing  eastward  from  that  point  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  miles  per  day.  As  there  is  no  grading  to  impede  the  progre^ 
of  the  work,  this  rapid  rate  of  construction  will  no  doubt  be  maintained 
until  the  mountains  west  of  Salt  lake  are  reached,  and  even  this  portion 
will  probably  be  ready  for  the  rails  by  the  time  the  track  reaches  the 
mountains.  With  the  increasing  railroad  facilities  settlements  are  rap- 
idly advancing  and  villages  are  springing  into  existence  as  if  by  magiCf 
giving  every  evidence  of  thrifty  enterprise. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  8, 1868,  "  to  provide  for  giving 
effect  to  the  various  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada,^* 
new  principle  as  to  that  State  has  been  introduced  into  our  land  system. 
By  the  first  section  of  that  act  l^evada  "  is  authorized  to  select  the  alter- 
nate even-numbered  sections  within  the  limits  of  any  railroad  grant  in 
said  State  in  satisfaction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  several  grants  made 
in  the  acts  of  Congress,"  approved  March  2, 1861,  "  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nevada,''  March  21, 1864,  "  admitting  the  State  of  Nevada  into 
the  Union,"  and  July  4,  1866,  "concerning  lands  granted  to  Nevada. 
The  grants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  acts  of  Congress  are  the  following: 
The  500,000  acre  grant  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  September  4, 
1841,  for  internal  improvements,  appropriated  "  by  the  constitution  oi 
Nevada  to  educational  purposes,"  and  confirmed  by  the  1st  section  of  the 
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act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1866,  the  agrictiltural  college  grant  of 
90,000  acres,  being  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in 
Congress,  by  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  supplements  thereto,  and  diverted 
by  the  3a  section  of  said  act  of  July  4, 1866,  "  from  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanicarts  to  that  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining,'^ 
the  grant  of  72  sections  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  concession  of  20 
sections  for  State  prison,  and  20  sections  for  public  buildings,  of  indem- 
nity in  other  lands  where  the  16th  and  36th  sections  in  each  township 
have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  provisos  of  this  first  section  of  the  act  "  that 
this  privilege  shall  not  extend  to  lands  upon  which  there  may  be  rightful 
claims  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  and  that  lands  may  be 
selected,  the  minimum  price  of  which  is  $2  50  per  acre ;  each  acre  selected 
shall  be  taken  by  the  State  in  satisfaction  of  two  acres,  the  minimum 
price  of  which  is  $1  25  per  acre,''  and  that  the  lands  granted  in  the  8th 
and  9th  sections  of  said  act  of  March  2, 1864,  admitting  Nevada  into  the 
Union,  being  donations  for  public  buildings  and  State  prison,  "  shall  be 
selected  within  four  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  8, 1868,'' 
and  the  period  for  the  selection  of  said  lands  is  thereby  so  extended- 
The  2d  section  of  said  act  refers  to  the  agricultural  law  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  its  supplements,  and  provides  that  selections  "  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  character  of  lands  as  may  be  selected 
in  satisfaction  of  the  other  grants  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act."  But  this  act  does  not  authorize  the  selection  of  lands  valuable  for 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  or  copper.  'It  thus  appears  that  agri- 
cultural college  selections,  which,  by  the  original  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and 
supplements  thereto,  were  restricted  to  lands  which  had  been  offered  at 
public  sale,  and  thus  made  subject  to  ordinary  private  entry,  may  now, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  law,  be  made  by  the  State  of 
Nevada,  of  unoffered  lands.  Instructions  have  accordingly  been  des- 
patched under  date  of  August  25, 1868,  to  the 'district  land  officers  at 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  July  8, 
1868.    There  are  yet  undisposed  of  in  Nevada  67,085,697  acres. 

UTAH, 

< 
The  next  political  division  on  the  east  is  Utah.  This  Territory,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  east  by  Colo- 
rado, south  by  Arizona,  and  west  by  Nevada,  embraces  an  area  of 
84,476  square  miles,  or  54,065,075  acres,  being  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
New  England  and  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
It  was  formed  out  of  the  public  domain  acquired  from  Mexico  by 
treaty  of  1848^  and  was  organized  by  statute  approved  September  9, 
1850.  Its  limits  were  subsequently  reduced  by  act  of  March  2, 1861, 
creating  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  and  by  the  laws  of  July  14, 1862,  and 
May  5, 1866,  each  adding  one  degree  of  longitude  to  Nevada:  it  was  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  act  of  25th  July,  1868,  which  detached  from  Utah 
a  tract  north  of  the  41st  and  east  of  the  111th  degree  of  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  made  said  tract  a  part  of  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  Wasatch  mountains  intersect  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  divi- 
ding it  into  two  unequal  parts;  t^at  west  of  the  range  being  the  smaller, 
and  included  within  the  ^^  Great  Basin,"  the  eastern  division  forming 
part  of  the  basin  drained  by  tiie  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  general 
elevation  of  its  valleys  and  lakes  is  trom  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  mountain  ranges,  traversing  its  surface,  rise  fh>m 
2,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  adjacent  valleys,  the  highest  peaks  being 
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covered  \dth  snow  thronghout  the  year.  West  of  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains there  are  many  salme  and  fresh-water  lakes,  without  any  visible 
outlet,  fed  by  rivers  and  streams  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snow.  The  largest  of  these  is  Great  Salt  lake,  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  Territory,  100  miles  in  length  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  and  50  miles  wide.  Its  waters  are  the  purest  natural  brine 
anywhere  to  be  found,  and  are  so  salt  that  no  fishi  can  live  in  them, 
holding  in  solution  25  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  It  is  fed  by  the  WehCT, 
the  Bear,  the  Jordan,  and  other  rivers  rising  in  the  Wasatch  moon- 
tains.    The  surface  is  diversified  with  several  islands. 

Lake  Utah  lies  45  miles  south  from  Great  Salt  lake.    It  is  about  30 
miles  long  and  10  wide,  of  pure  fresh  water,  abounding  in  fish,  princi- 
pally speckled  trout  of  great  size  and  exquisite  flavor.     Numerous 
streams  empty  into  it,  some  of  which  are  considerable  rivers,  a«  the 
Timpanagos,  Provo,  and  Spanish  Fork.    The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  throngb 
the  river  Jordan,  flowing  into  Great  Salt  lake,  and  forms  the  connect- 
ing strait  between  these  waters.     Other  lakes,  as  Sevier,  Idttie  Salt, 
and  Fish  lake,  exist  further  to  the  south,  and  Preuss  on  the  westera 
boundary,  all  lying  west  of  the  Wasatch  mountains.    This  section  of  the 
Territory  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  "Great  Interior  Basin,"  being 
an  alternation  of  mountain  Ganges  and  intervening  sandy  plains,  its 
rivers  either  emptying  into  lakes  having  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea,  or 
being  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  sands.    The  plains  are  generally  sterile 
for  want  of  moisture,  except  in  the  narrow  valleys  bordering  on  the 
rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs,  and  along  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  narrow  belts  watered  by  the  mountain  streams  before 
they  sink  into  the  sand.    The  rivers  of  the  Great  Basin  are  compara- 
tively tew,  and  seldom  of  great  length.    Their  volume  of  water  is  usoallT 
small,  sometimes  flowing  above  ground,  at  others  hid  beneath  the  sand. 
East  of  the  Wasatch  the  country  is  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  drained 
by  the  Green  and  the  Grand  rivers  and  their  many  tributaries.    Although 
more  copiously  watered  than  the  western  part,  the  streams  of  this  por- 
tion generally  course  their  way  through  deep  canons,  mountain  gorges, 
or  between  the  ranges  of  precipitous  hUls,  and.  with  exceptions  here  and 
there,  fail  to  form  valleys  of  tillable  lands.    These  exceptions  are  found 
on  the  Colorado,  after  the  junction  of  the  Green  and  the  Grand,  on  the 
Eio  San  Juan,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  and  on  many  of  the 
smaller  affluents  of  the  Green,  forming  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
amount  of  irrigable  land,  though  small  when  compared  with  the  large 
scope  of  country  drained  by  these  streams  within  the  limits  of  Ut^ 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  region,  however,  is  excellent  grazing  land,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  wool-growing,  and  large  flocks  of  i^eep  of  the  finest 
eastern  breeds  are  kept  here,  and  are  said  to  thrive  well,  and  to  have 
rendered  this  branch  of  industry  a  complete  success.    The  valleys  yield 
an  abundant  supply  of  pasturage  during  the  winter,  and  when  the 
snow  disappears  ixom  the  mountains  the  flocks  find  ample  support  on  the 
indigenous  bunch  grass,  which  bears  its  seed  in  summer,  furnishing  a 
forage  equal,  it  is  said,  in  its  nutritive  qualities  to  oats  or  com.    In 
Utah,  as  in  other  of  the  mountain  regions,  t^ere  are  numerous  springs, 
cold,  warm,  and  hot.    Some  discharge  a  strong  brine,  others  are  sulphu- 
rous, and  some  chalybeate.    The  waters  of  many  of  these  springs  are 
equal  in  their  medicinal  qualities  to  the  most  celebrated  springs  of  the 
eastern  States.    For  summer  bathing  the  water  of  Great  Salt  lake  is 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  superior  to  that  of  the  ocean,  being  a 
stronger  brine,  and  remarkably  pure,  clear,  and  transparent.    The  ch- 
mate  of  Utah,  Uke  that  of  much  of  the  territory  west  of  the  100th 
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meridian,  may  be  denominated  dry,  the  rain-fall  being  mnch  less  than  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  or  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast.  Between 
April  and  October  rain  seldom  falls,  irrigation  being  necessary  to  sno- 
cessM  farming.  Prom  October  to  April  showers  are  frequent  and  often 
heavy^  and  an  abundant  snow-fall  occnrs  in  the  mountains,  the  melting 
of  which  during  the  following  spring  and  summer  furnishes  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  water  feeding  the  streams  and  lakes.  In  the  valleys  the 
winters  are  mild,  and  with  little  snow.  If  severe  weather  occasionally 
occurs  it  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  neither  so  cold  nor  so  long  continued 
as  in  Iowa,  northern  Illinois,  in  New  York,  or  the  New  England  States. 
In  the  mountains  the  cold  is  more  severe,  out  is  seldom  of  long  continiv 
ance.  In  summer  the  days  are  warm  and  the  nights  cool.  Spring  opens 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  cold  weather  in  the  valleys  rarely  sets  in 
before  November  or  December.  Spring  and  autumn,  although  mild,  are 
subject  to  frequent  changes. 

This  Territory  was  first  settled  in  1847  by  the  Mormons.  These  settlers 
havelbunded  thriving  towns  and  villages,  and  opened  flourishing  farms 
and  ranches.  With  systematic  perseverance  and  energy  they  have  un- 
dertaken the  work  of  irrigation,  which  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
By  individual  effort,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  adjoining  occupants,  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  whole  community  residing  in  a  particular  locality, 
the  work  of  cutting  and  building  canals  and  reservoirs  has  been  prose- 
cuted until  a  network  of  irrigating  canals  extends  through  the  whole 
line  of  settlements,  and  the  fruitful  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the 
streams  that  pour  down  the  mountains,  are  carried  over  farms  into  gar- 
dens, towns,  and  villages.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  chiefly  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  feldspar  rock,  mixed  with  the  detritus  of  the 
limestone,  of  which  the  mountains  are  principally  composed,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  very  highest  fertility,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  con- 
stant moisture  in  the  proper  quantity,  such  as  irrigation  alone  can  sup- 
ply, produces  astonishing  crops,  such  as  cannot  be  realized  upon  the 
most  productive  lands  where  artificial  irrigation  is  not  practiced.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  raised  in  this  way  in  large  quantities  in  Utah,  and  50 
and  60  bushels  to  the  acre  is  represented  as  a  common  crop;  over  90  bushels 
of  wheat  having  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre,  and  3^  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  lake  produced  180  bushels  of  wheat  from  a 
single  bushel  of  seed.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  succeed  equally  well,  but 
the  nights  as  a  general  thing  are  too  cool  for  corn,  except  in  the  south- 
western part  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Virgen,  where  com,  sorghum,  and 
cotton  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Pota- 
toes, hops,  garden  vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  other  fruits  are  successfru,  large  quantities  of  dried  peaches 
being  sent  to  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  elsewhere. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  Mormon  emigrants  in  Utah 
establishes  the  fact  of  the  productiveness  of  the  mountain  valleys  of 
the  west,  their  adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  the  profitableness  of  husbandry  in  the  mining  regions,  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  being  introduced  by  a  com- 
munity of  industrious  settlers  without  the  aid  of  a  heavy  capital,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  settling  these  new  Territories  by  colonies  united 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection. 

The  first  settlement  in  Utah  was  made  by  143  Mormons,  who  laid  out 
the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1847.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others 
in  equally  large  numbers;  each  new  settiement  at  a  remote  point  was 
made  by  a  sm^  colony  of  from  50  to  150  persons,  embracing  a  due  pro- 
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portion  of  mechanics  of  the  various  handicrafts  called  for  in  a  new  set- 
tlement. By  that  policy  they  have,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped  the  iocon- 
veniences  encountered  by  other  pioneers,  having  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  Indian  difficulties,  and  having  achieved  success  in  material  develop- 
ment. The  settlements  extend  along  the  western  base  of  the  Wasateh 
mountains,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles,  and  wherever  along  this  alluvial  belt  sufficient  water 
can  be  obtained  for  irrigation  farms  are  opened,  canals  are  dug  to  coih 
vey  the  water  that  it  may  be  properly  distributed,  and  the  business  of 
farming  successfully  prosecuted.  This  belt  varies  in  width  at  different 
points,  somet  jnes  exi)anding  to  8  and  10  miles,  as  along  the  Jordan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  at  others  contracting  to  a  mile  or 
less,  the  amount  of  arable  land  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
supply  of  water.  The  great  want  of  the  Territory  is  water.  As  the 
chief  reliance  for  this  during  the  summer  is  upon  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snow,  it  is  found  only  at  the  bases  of  mountains  of  suffident 
elevation  to  rise  to  the  snow  line.  But  many  of  the  mountains  of  Utah 
rise  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  and  are  but  seldom  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  water  furnished  from  this  source  in  such  cases 
is  unimportant.  Whether  the  supply  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
artesian  wells  is  a  matter  not  yet  sufficiently  tested,  but  from  the  nmnlxT 
of  springs  found  in  the  Territorj'',  both  hot  and  cold,  as  well  as  from  its 
geological  formation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion will  prove  successful  in  many  localities.  It  is  6upi)osed  that  the 
increased  vegetation  and  shade  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  now  in 
progress  will  produce  an  increased  quantity  of  rain,  it  being  even  con- 
tended that  such  a  result  has  been  already  attained,  and  that  the  mois- 
ture of  recent  years  is  considerably  greater  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  settlements. 

As  a  circumstance  lending  countenance  to  this  theory,  the  fact  is  men- 
tioned that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in  midsummer,  showers  are 
frequent  on  the  mountains,  following  the  belts  of  timber  in  every  diree- 
tion,  while  the  treeless  plains  lying  at  their  bases,  less  than  a  score  of 
miles  distant,  are  dry  and  parched.  Mountains  of  greater  altitude  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  and  these  circumstances  of  the  existence 
of  snow  on  the  highest  peaks,  and  the  occurrence  of  frequent  showers 
on  the  less  elevated  and  wooded  ranges,  are  claimed  as  evidence  of  sof 
ficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  dryness  of  tbe  plains  is 
dependent  alone  upon  causes  affecting  its  precipitation. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  true  that,  from  the  sinking  of  artesian  wen& 
the  construction  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  ana 
tapping  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  lying  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
as  well  as  from  an  augmented  amount  of  moisture  due  to  increasing  vege- 
tation and  shade,  the  available  supply  of  water  in  Utah  will  increase 
from  year  to  year  and  lead  to  a  gradual  enlargement  of  its  arable  are& 
The  most  important  settlements  east  of  the  Wasatch  range  are  perhaps 
those  on  the  Eio  Virgen  and  the  Colorado,  near  the  southern  boundary, 
where  large  crops  of  cotton  of  excellent  quality  are  successfully  culti- 
vated. Other  settlements  exist  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Green  riv«-, 
where  grazing  and  wool-growing  are  largely  conducted. 

Extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir  are  on  the  mountains.  The  river 
bottoms  produce  willow,  box-elder,  birch,  cottonwood,  spruce,  and  dwarf- 
ash.  Hard  wood  is  deficient,  but  large  plantations  have  been  made  of  it 
by  the  Moimon  settlers,  which  are  represented  as  growing  finely,  promis- 
ing an  adequate  supply  in  the  future. 

There  are  already  in  this  new  Territory  three  cotton  nulls  for  the  maim- 
facture  of  cotton  raised  in  the  southern  settlements  into  cotton  yams. 
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one  BuU  for  the  maDutacture  of  woollen  goods,  about  100  flooring  mills, 
and  probably  half  that  number  of  saw-mills,  besides  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  steam  <engines, 
leather,  dye-stufis,  furniture,  cutlery,  hardware,  jewelry,  and  brushes. 
Tiiere  are  also  distilleries  and  breweries,  where  beer  is  made  from  wild 
hops.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  abundant;  several  fomaces  are  in  operation. 
Experiments  in  raising  flax,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  silk- worm  have 
proved  successful. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  the  Territory^  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  west  of  the  Wasatch  range,  15  miles  south  of  Great 
Salt  lake.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  into  blocks  of  10  acres  each,  and  these 
into  lots  of  one  acre  and  a  quarter  each,  on  which  stands  the  residence 
of  the  proprietor,  surrounded  by  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  having 
a  vegetable  garden.  Only  in  the  business  iK>rtion  of  the  city  are  the  lots 
further  subdivided.  The  streets  are  128  feet  wide,  and  running  brooks 
brought  from  the  neighboring  mountain  course  their  way  down  the  paved 
gutters  of  each,  supplying  water  for  household  purposes,  irrigating  the 
trees  and  gardens  and  imparting  coolness  and  freshness  in  siimmer. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.  Every  block  is  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  every  residence  has  its  orchard 
of  (4>ple,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  the  whole  site  has 
the  appeiEU-ance  of  one  continued  orchard.  Its  population  is  18,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  laid-out  cities,  and  its  central  location 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  being  on  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  with  its  many  other  advantages,  will  secure  a  rapid 
increase  to  its  population^  and  at  no  distant  day  swell  the  number  to 
100,000.  There  are  probabilities  of  the  city  becoming  the  radiating  point 
of  other  railroads;  one  leading  down  the  valley  of  Snake  river  to  the 
Colombia^  thence  to  Portland,  to  Puget  sound,  and  the  Pacific  ocean; 
another  through  JJtaik  and  Arizona  to  the  Gulf  of  California  or  Sim 
Diego  bay.  Other  important  towns  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Territory. 
Ogden  City,  on  the  Weber  river,  east  of  Great  Salt  lake,  and  Provo,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Utah  valley,  each  contain  a  population  of 
about  3,000.  Brigham,  Springville,  Manti,  and  Washington,  each  con- 
taining about  1,0W),  with  others  nearly  equally  large,  are  found  in  the 
valleys  skirting  the  Wasatch  range  to  the  southern  boundary.  Each 
has  its  irrigated  gard^is,  its  flourishing  young  orchardS|  and  its  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

Valuable  tracts,  either  for  grazing  or  farming  purposes,  remain  un- 
occupiedf  Among  the  advantages  of  a  settlement  here,  aside  from 
centraUty  of  position^  may  be  mentioned  the  existence  of  flouring  mills, 
manufacturing  estabhshments,  shops,  stores,  and  markets  in  every  import- 
ant locality,  with  supplies  of  horses,  mules,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  thus  furnishing  many  fiEkdIities  to  emigrants  not  found  in 
less  populous  sections. 

The  population  of  this  Territory  in  1850  was  11^380,  and  in  1800  it  had 
increased  to  40,273,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at  120,000. 

In  1866  tiie  crops  produced^  in  this  Territory  are  reported  in  acres  as 
follows:  wheat,  51,932;  barley,  14,639;  oats,  4,816;  com,  7,218;  sorghum, 
1,831;  potatoes,  4,311;  carrotis,  797;  beets,  367;  cotton,  276;  medow- 
land,  36,853;  apples,  693;  peaches,  1,029;  grapes,  108;  and  currants,  150. 

Hie  crop  of  wheat  for  1867  amounted  to  47,561  acres;  barley,  6,280; 
oats,  1,847;  com,  7,920;  sorghum,  1,817;  potatoes,  6,225;  carrots,  387; 
beets,  284;  cotton,  166;  meadow,  29,876;  apples,  Ow;  peaches,  1,011; 
and  currants,  105. 

In  1866  the  average  yield  per  acre  was,  wheat,  22  bushels;  barley,  28 
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bushels;  oats,  32  bushels;  corn,  24  bushels;  potatoes,  122 bushels;  car- 
rots, 431  bushels;  beets,  367  bushels;  cotton,  80  pounds;  applet,  58 
bushels;  peaches,  303  busnels;  grapes,  806  pounds;  currants,  77  bushels; 
and  gooseberries,  420  bushels.  The  average  yield. of  the  crops  m  1867 
was  less  than  that  of  1866,  the  crops  having  been  more  or  less  damaged 
by  the  grasshoppers.  There  is  also  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  grain 
planted  in  1867,  which  is  attributed  to  Lidian  hostilities  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Territory.  The  value  of  the  products  of  1866  is  estimated 
at  $4,500,000,  wMLe  that  of  1867  is  put  down  at  $3,300,000.  In  1867 
there  were  93,709  acres  irrigated  here.  The  number  of  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion in  1866  was  134,000,  supposed  to  be  about  one  third  of  the  land 
susceptible  of  urigation. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Utah  is 
$12,000,000. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Woollen  mills,  $200,000;  cotton  mills,  $100,000;  lumber  teade, 
$400,000;  flouring  mills,  $700,000;  leather,  $200,000;  Alcohol,  $30,000. 
There  are  137  cities  and  towns  in  the  Territory,  eight  of  which  have  a 
population  exceeding  3,000  each. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction  from  the 
east  and  west,  will  traverse  the  Territory  north  of  Great  8alt  Lake  Ci^, 
uniting  by  rsul  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  connecting  with  the 
railro^  system  of  the  United  States. 

Surveying  operations  were  inaugurated  in  Utah  in  the  year  1855  and 
continued  to  1857.    During  that  time  2,425,239  acres  were  surveyed.    In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  an  area  of  92,637  acres  was  sur- 
veyed, as  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  5, 1854,  (Statutes,  vol.  13,  p.  63,) 
such  area  being  vacated  Indian  reservations,  increasing  the  quantity  of 
surveyed  lands  in  the  Territory  to  2.517,912  acres.    The  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  16, 1868^  erects  Utan  into  a  surveying  district,  and  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  land  office  for  the  disposal 
of  the  public  domain.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  said  act  has 
directed  that  the  surveyor  general's  office,  and  also  that  of  the  r^iister 
and  receiver,  shall  be  located  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.    No  lands  have 
been  disposed  of  as  yet  in  Utah,  there  having  been  no  land  district 
created  by  hiw  prior  to  said  act  of  1868.    The  newly  appointed  surveyor 
general  has  been  instructed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  original  evidaices 
of  surveys  in  the  custody  of  the  surveyor  general  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
to  whose  surveying  district  Utah  was  formely  attached.     Instructions 
have  been  given  by  this  office  to  the  surveyor  general  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  making  contracts  to  the  extent  of  the  means — $20,000 — sH>pro- 
priated  by  the  act  of  July  20, 1868;  the  region  of  surveying  operations 
including  actual  settlements. 

It  is  expjected  that  before  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  will  be  completed  through  Utah,  and  in  order  that 
selections  may  be  made  of  the  lands  inuring  to  the  railroad  company 
under  congressional  enactment  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  puMie 
lines  within  the  limits  of  the  grant.  Fo^  this  purpose,  as  weU  as  tiie 
extension  of  standard  and  township  lines,  to  facilitate  the  survey  of 
mineral  tracts  in  various  portions  of  this  surveying  district,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  has  been  estimated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 

ASIZONA. 

The  next  Territory  on  the  south  is  Arizona,  carved  out  of  the  domain 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853.  It  was  oisan- 
ized  by  the  act   of  February  24,  1863,  having  Sonora,  a  Mexican 
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state,  on  the  sonth,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east^  Utah 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  the  States  of  Galifomia  and 
Nevada.  As  originally  organized  it  embraced  an  area  of  126,141 
square  miles,  but  by  the  law  of  May  5, 1866,  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
northwest  was  added  to  Nevada,  decreasing  the  area  of  Arizona  to 
113.916  square  miles,  or  72,906,240  acres-ra  surface  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  x  ork,  and  larger  than  the  four  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  Colorado  of 
the  West^  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  forms  250  miles  of  its 
western  Doundary,  and  with  Little  Colorado,  Bill  Williams  Fork,  and 
GUa  river  drain  the  whole  of  this  Territory.  The  Oila  river  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  flowing  westward  450  miles  to  the 
Colorado,  receives  as  tributaries  from  the  north  the  Kio  Natroso,  Kio 
Prieto,  Eio  Bonito,  San  Carlos,  Bio  Salado,  and  Massay%mpa  rivers,  and 
firom  the  south  the  Bio  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  and  Bio  de  »anz. 
The  Little  Colorado  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  rises 
in  the  White  mountains  of  eastern  Arizona,  about  the  34th  parallel  of 
latitude,  flowing  northwestwardly  400  miles,  receiving  the  waters  of 
Zuni  river,  the  Bio  Puerco  of  the  West,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 

BUI  Williams  Fork  has  its  source  in  the  Aquarius  mountains,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  flowing  south  unites  with  the 
Bio  Santa  Marie,  running  thence  from  their  junction  west  to  the  Colorado. 

The  Colorado  of  the  West,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report,  is  the 
largest  stream  with  one  exception  flowing  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
basin  of  this  remarkable  river,  embracing  3,000  square  miles,  includes 
the  southwestern  part  of  Wyoming,  the  western  portion  of  Colorado  and 
Now  Mexico,  the  eastern  part  of  Utah,  southern  Nevada,  the  whole  of  Ari- 
zona, and  southeastern  Califomia.  Like  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  it  is  subject 
to  an  annual  overflow,  caused,  however,  by  the  melting  snow  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  its  course^  its  waters,  after  rising  lrom20  to50  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level,  fertilizing  numerous  valleys  found  on  its  banks,  and 
famishing  facilities  for  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  and  for  reclaim- 
ing and  rendering  productive  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  inarable.  A 
part  of  its  course  is  through  deep  canons  and  mountain  clefts  with  no 
arable  soil.  At  other  x>oints  the  mountains  recede  from  the  river  and 
the  valley  exx>ands  into  wide  bottoms,  embracing  many  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  being  greatly  enlarged  by  a  proper  system  of 
canals  for  conducting  the  water  to  lands  not  now  reached  by  the  annual 
floods.  The  Colorado  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  Califomia  and 
Arizona^  embracing  several  million  acres,  being  much  lower  than  the  bed 
of  the  nver,  is  susceptible  of  irrigation,  by  which  means  at  least  six 
]iulli6ns  of  acres  of  the  highest  fertility  might  be  added  to  the  productive 
area  of  our  domain. 

The  ipreat  valley  of  the  Colorado  lies  between  the  Chocolate  and  Mon- 
ument mountains,  and  is  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  six  miles.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohave  Indians  lies 
north  of  the  Mohave  range.  Between  that  range  on  the  north  and  the 
Black  Caiion,  the  Cottonwood,  and  Eldorado  vaUey ,  the  Colorado  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  furnish  information  of  much  value.  A  large 
valley  producing  excellent  grass  lies  between  the  Black  mountains  and 
the  Cerbeat  range  east  of  the  river.  These  valleys  are  partially  watered 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  and  vast  belts  of  land  now  useless, 
standing  back  firom  the  river  to  the  mountains,  might  be  fertilized  b^^ 
irrigation. 

13ie  MogoUon  and  Aztec  mountains  traverse  the  central  portion  of  the 
Territory  in  a  northeast  and  southwesterly  direction. 
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The  San  Franoisooftiid  Bill  Williams  monntaiiis  liefortherto  tlie  north 
and  west,  while  l^e  Pinaleon  and  Chi-ri-ca-hui  ranges  are  ntnated  in  ^ 
south  and  east.  Kumerons  spurs  and  ranges  branch  off  in  every 
direction,  constitating  the  interior  an  elevated  mountain  plain  thioagji 
which  the  rivers  cut  their  way  often  in  deep  and  ragged  gorges  and  pre- 
cipitous canons. 

While  the  timber  of  Arizona  is  neither  so  valuable  nor  abundant  as 
that  west  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierras,  it  is  represented  as  being  in  the 
a>ggregate  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  foel,  mining  purposes, 
and  building  material  for  at  least  the  present  generation  or  until  forests 
are  reared ;  and  although  in  some  localities  it  is  deficient  in  quality  and 
quantity,  in  others  it  is  excellent  and  abundant.  In  the  vicini^  of  the 
San  Francisco  mountain  an  extensive  forest  of  heavy  timber  exists  cov- 
ering an  area  100  miles  square,  the  Douglas  spruce  and  several  varieties 
of  pine  and  cedar  attaining  a  neight  of  200fidet  and  with  four  feet  diam- 
eter. 

The  ^^  Black  Forest"  on  the  head-waters  of  Bill  Williams  fork  caveis 
a  larse  area  with  timbco:  of  superior  quality. 

y fiuuable  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  of  vast  extent  cover  the  M<^|ioDon 
and  Pinaleon  mountams,  while  the  head-waters  of  the  Bio  Yerde,  Sio 
Salado,  and  Oila  rivers  each  afford  a  large  area  of  fine  timber  land.  In 
addition  to  the  varieties  of  timber  already  noted,  the  ash,  elm,  larefa, 
sycamore,  walnut,  nut  pine,  and  mesquite  are  found,  prindpaUy  in  the 
volleys,  affording  a  large  supply  of  builcUug  material  and  fuel  of  good 
quality. 

One  of  the  finest  regions  in  Arizona  is  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  west  of  San  Pe£o,  extending  into  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonoia  on 
the  south,  being  100  miles  in  length,  following  the  windings  of  tiie  liver. 
This  valley  is  wider  than  San  Pedro,  the  soil  equally  fert&,  and  the  tim- 
ber quite  as  abundant  and  valuable.  Both  th^  streams  afford  constant 
supply  of  water,  while  the  hills  and  mountains  on  either  side  axe  oovered 
with  luxuriant  growtli  of  nutritious  grass,  gieen  throughout  the  year. 

Large  quantities  of  excellent  land  are  on  the  Gila,  Scm  Carlos,  Salado, 
Bill  Williams  fork,  San  Frandsco,  Little  Colorado,  and  its  tributary 
sti^eams. 

Much  of  this  is  good  arable  land  and  all  excellent  for  grazing. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  5,000,000  acres  in  this  Territory 
susceptible  of  irrigation,  while  the  grazing  lands  are  estimated  at 
55,000,000  acres,  tli^  resiaue,  12^906,304  acres,  covered  in  peart  by  perma- 
nent bodies  of  water  or  consiBtmg  of  an  inarable  plain  and  ron^  and 
broken  mountains. 

.The  portion  of  our  domain  constituting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was 
first  visited,  hcdf  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Col- 
umbus, by  Spanish  e^lorers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the 
Jesuits  had  established  missions  and  settiementsin  almost  ail  the  fertile 
valley  of  this  portion  of  the  continent.  By  the  middle  of  the  17fli  een- 
tury  the  whole  region  had  been  explored,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  tiie  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  Colorado,  Gila, 
Salinas,  and  Bio  Yarde,  constituted  a  prosperous  agricultural  and  mining 
region. 

Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  country  the  remains  of  finrmer  eol- 
tivation  and  evidences  of  civilization  are  to  be  fi>und,  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  and  cathedrals  existing  in  many  places,  while  traces  of  ftnner 
irrigating  canals  occur  in  every  direction,  extending  even  into  the 
densest  part  of  the  forest.  Iliese  ruins  attest  the  wealtii  and  civilisation 
of  the  Spanish  settiers.     They  are  represented  as  having  cultivated 
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Inxoriant  crops  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  and  melons,  with  various  Irinds  of 
vegetables,  and  in  many  parts  grapes  and  froits  of  the  semi-tropical 
regions,  and  as  owning  immense  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Over  150  years  ago  civilization  held  sway  over  this  region  of  the  Apaches ; 
beautiM  villages  and  prosperous  and  happy  homes  dotted  every  valley. 
Settlements  exist  along  the  Colorado  as  high  up  as  CallviUe,  the  head 
of  navigation^  a  distance  of  250  miles  above  Fort*  Yuma,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Gila,  Bio  SantaCruz,  San  Pedra  and  along  the  international  bound- 
ary. Prescott,  containing  1,000  inhaoitants,  the  pre^nt  capital  of  the 
Tenritory,  is  situated  in  the  interior  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central  portion  of  thiiE(  Territory  is  an  elevated 
region;  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe,  yet  the  soil  is  rich,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  early  frosts,  fine  crops  are  produced;  vegetables  of 
nearly  every  kind  grow  luxuriantly. 

During  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  while  the  nights 
throc^ghout  the  whole  of  Apzona  are  cool  and  refreshing  at  all  seasons. 
In  the  southwestern  part,  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  intense,  labor  being  suspended  during  the  warm  season  except 
at  high  altituaes. 

Snow  seldom  falls  over  a  fiBw  inches  in  southern  Arizona  except  at 
high  latitudes. 

The  country  comprises  much  larger  agricultural  extent  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  while  as  a  grazing  country  it  has  many  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  north  and  northeastern  portions  of  Arizona,  occuined  by 
inHiftpfty  are  comparatively  unexplor^  In  the  central,  southern,  and 
southeastern  sections  there  are  many  beautiful  valleys  extending 
over  miles  of  arable  land  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  tobacco,  and  beans;  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  and  the 
sugar  cane  flourishing  in  the  southern  part,  while  the  adjoining  hills 
and  mountain  sides  yield  am  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  grasses  con- 
stitating  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
remains  of  former  civilization  attest  the  fact  that  the  grape  can  be  grown 
here  in  great  periection,  while  the  mulberry  may  also  be  raised  in  like 
luxuriance  to  southern  Galifomia^theclimatefor  sOk culture beingnot  less 
favorable  than  in  that  State.  Vine  culture  and  silk  culture  wiU  yet  be 
leading  and  important  interests  in  this  region.  Agriculture  must  ever 
be  an  important  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry  there. 

In  point  of  mineral  wealth  Arizona  may  be  considered  as  ranking 
among  the  first  political  divisions  of  the  Union.  Oold  is  found  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  Territory,  many  of  the  mines  being  as  attractive 
as  any  on  the  Pacific  dope.  Kich  deposits  of  silver  are  also  found  in 
almoot  aU  portions  of  Arizona.  The  total  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  1867  is  estimated  at  $500,000,  only  about  500  persons  having 
been  engaged  in  mining.  Besides  these  rich  deposits,  iron,  principally 
as  carbonates  and  oxides,  occurs  in  many  places.  Tin,  gypsum,  nickel, 
platinum,  cinnabar,  and  copper,' have  been  discovered,  while  deposits 
of  salt  and  coal  of  good  quali^  occur  in  several  places.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  vast  deposits  of  the  various  kinds  of  minerals,  cir- 
cumstances have  retarded  the  settiement  and  development  of  the 
resources  of  Arizona. 

Tti«  cause  of  great  influx  of  immigration  attracted  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  ^Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  was  the  rich  mineral  deposits 
formed  in  the  placer  mines,  which  could  be  worked  with  little  skill  and 
capital,  yielding  at  the  same  time  large  returns.  Arizona  does  not 
present  such  placer  attractions,  the  mineral  deposits  being  for  the  most 
part  in  veins  or  quartz  mines,  presenting  inducements  only  to  such 
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enterprise  as  is  |^ded  by  skill,  science,  and  capital,  and  to  snch  no 
better  field  is  anywhere  to  be  fonnd. 

The  Territory  possesses  no  coast-line  except  the  Colorado  so  far  as  it 
flows  along  the  western  border ;  as  yet  it  is  withont  railroads  or  other 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  communication  and  transportation  to  the 
interior.  Hence  to  a  great  extent  the  introduction  of  proper  machinery 
is  wanting  for  the  development  of  the  rich  mines.  In  most  instanm 
such  machinery  brought  here  has  been  for  the  working  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  lodes^  while  in  many  instances  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  found 
in  combination.  Another  cause  retar£ng  the  prosperity  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  found  in  the  fact*  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  Indian  hostilities, 
which,  in  early  timesi,  laid  in  ruins  the  flourishing  Spanish  settlements 
that  existed  there  over  100  years  ago.  When  these  difScnlties  shall 
have  been  removed  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a  settlement  and 
development  of  the  resources  of  Arizona. 

The  initial  point  of  surveys  in  the  country*  was  established  in  1866  at 
the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  or  Bio  Salinas,  an  affluent  of  Gila  river  from 
the  north,  and  144  miles  of  exterior  lines  run,  but  Indian  outbresd»  sns- 
pended  the  field  work. 

By  act  of  March  2, 1867,  Arizona  wa«  attached  to  the  surveying  district 
of  California,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  surveyor  general  h^ 
contracted  for  surveys  east  of  the  initial  point  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bio 
Santa  Cruz,  Salinas,  and  Gila  river  to  the  extent  of  ^22,500,  but  retorns 
not  having  been  received  we  are  not  advised  of  the  extent  of  surveys 
executed  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Authority  is  given  by  act  of  -^d 
March,  1867^  for  a  district  office  at  Prescott.  The  quantity  of  public 
laud  to  be  disposed  of  is  72,906,304  acres. 

CALIFOBiaA.  i 

Adjacent  to  the  Territory  just  described  is  the  State  of  Calif(Hniat 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  south  by  Lower  Calilbmia,  oq 
the  east  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  i)0^ 
sessing  a  sea-coast  line  of  970  miles,  extending  through  more  than  nine 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  embracing  an  area  of  188,981  square  mik«.  or 
120,947,840  acres.  There  have  been  surveyed  30^408,426  acres  of  that 
surface  from  the  introduction  of  the  land  system  in  the  State  up  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

It  is  estimated  that  40,000,000  acres  are  arable.  35,000,000  suitable  for 
grazing,  ¥rith  10,000,000  of  arid  surface,  of  whicn  9,000,000  may  be  irri- 
gated and  rendered  productive,  while  at  least  5,000,000  of  tule^  or  over- 
flowed lands,  may  be  reclaimed,  increasing  the  aggregate  productive  area 
of  the  State  to  89,000,000  acres. 

The  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  and  other  permanent  bodies  of  water,  are  Hup- 
posed  to  cover  about  5,000,000  acres ;  the  residue,  being  nearly  26,000,000 
acres,  consists  of  rugged,  and,  for  the  most  part,  heavily  timbered  iuoub* 
tains.  In  the  aggregate  this  highly  interesting  country,  embracing  even' 
kind  of  soil  and  climate,  yields  all  the  products  of  the  temperate,  and 
many  of  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical  regions. 

Then,  too,  its  world-renowned  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  overrated, 
neither  in  extent  nor  in  variety  of  deposits.  Its  surface  is  rugged  ao<l 
broken,  interspersed  with  hills,  mountains,  beautiful  valleys,  the  Sierws 
constituting  the  prominent  geographical  and  topographical  features  of 
the  State. 

The  Coast  range,  which  extends  from  the  Columbia  river  through 
Oregon,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  traverses  the  western  border  of  tbe 
State  as  far  south  as  latitude  35^,  passing  thi*ough  a  tract  of  countrj 
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BTeraging  40  miles  in  width,  while  the  Sierra  Kevada  range,  which  be- 
comes the  Cascades  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  extends  along  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  State  as  far  south  as  latitude  35^.  In  that  latitude  the 
Sierras  and  Coast  Bauge  unite,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mountams^  extending  to  the  southern  part  of  Upper  California. 

The  Coast  and  Sierra  Kev^a  constitute  the  principal  series  of  moun- 
tains on  the  slope,  difiering  remarkably  from  each  other  in  their  geological 
construction  and  conformation. 

The  Sierra  Nevadas,  forming  two  nearly  straight  lines  of  culminating 
])eaks,  extending  from  Mount  Shasta,  near  the  north  boundary,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  cover  a  region  in 
width  from  70  to  100  miles.  The  series  of  peaks  in  this  grand  mountain 
range  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  15,000  feet  alK)ve  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  towering  high  up  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  remarkable  continuity  in  the  direction  of  the  Sierra  is  nowhere  to 
be  observed  in  the  Coast  Eange,  the  latter,  not  being  distinguished*  by 
any  one  line  of  dominant  peaks,  but  forming  one  broad  belt  of  moun- 
tains 40  miles  wide,  each  mountain  in  the  series  appearing  to  be  the  result 
of  peculiar  local  volcanic  causes,  the  mineral  composition  widely  different 
in  the  high  mountains  in  close  proximity. 

Each  of  these  grand  divisions  of  mountain  ranges  embraces  numerous 
separate  groups  and  spurs  of  various  altitudes,  occupying  an  area  of 
vast  extent.  In  these  mountains  the  eye  beholds  almost  every  variety 
of  Alpine  scenery ;  where*  too,  on  every  hand,  the  stupendous  forces  of 
the  volcano  and  earthquake,  of  the  crushing  ponderous  glaciers,  and  of 
the  resistless  flood,  have  each  left  unmistakable  evidences  of  their  power. 
The  gr^t  central  valley  situated  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
mountains,  which  unite  near  Mount  Shasta^  and  again  on  the  south  near 
Tejon  Pass,  is  350  miles  long,  and  80  miles  at  the  greatest  width,  this 
valley  embracing  one-third  of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  State. 

It  is  wat'Cred  from  the  north  by  the  Sacramento,  from  the  south  by  the 
San  Joaquin,  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  forming 
the  chief  commercial  arteries  of  the  State,  and  affording  ready  and  rapid 
means  of  transportation  between  the  coast  and  all  parts  of  the  great 
valley. 

It  is  singular  that  although  California  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of 
sea  coast,  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  it  has 
only  one  navigable  river,  the  Salinas,  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

The  great  gold  region  is  chiefly  on  the  Avestem  slope  of  the  Sierra 
l^evadas,  in  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer, 
2^evada,  Sierra,  Plumas,  Yuba,  and  Butte  counties,  although  the  precious 
metal  may  be  found  in  many  localities  in  the  San  Bernardino  range  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  also  in  the  northern,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Shasta,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast 
mountains,  but  generally  the  mines  in  these  last  mentioned  localities  are 
regarded  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  central  gold-bearing 
region  of  the  Sierras. 

The  immense  deposits  of  gold  scattered  over  so  large  an  extent  exist 
in  every  variety  of  location,  and  hence  deep  and  shallow  placer,  tunnel, 
river,  hydraulic,  and  vein  or  quartz  mining  are  resorted  to  in  collecting 
the  treasure. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  for  1866  show  310  quartz  mills  in 
the  State,  while  the  present  number  is  estimated  at  500,  running  over 
5,000  stamps,  having  been  erected  at  a  cost  exceeding  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  1848  about  110,000^000  in  value  trere  taken  from  the  mines,  the 
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amomit  in  1853  having  been  increased  to  #65,000,000,  the  laigest  yidd 
of  any  one  previous  year. 

The  total  yield  of  the  mines  in  California  ftom  1848  to  1866,  is  esfr 
mated  at  $809,800,000 ;  the  yield  of  the  State  in  1866  being  #26,500,000, 
while  that  of  1867  has  been  estimated  at  #25,000,000,  increasing  tfaeaggm- 
gate  yield  of  the  mines  of  CaUfomia  alone,  from  1848  to  1867.  #^,000,000. 
From  these  estimates  it  will  appear  that  from  the  date  ox  the  gcAd  dis- 
coveries of  1848,  in  this  State,  to  1853,  the  amount  of  ore  taken  was 
largely  on  the  increase,  from  #10,000,000  to  #65,000,000,  while  since  that 
time  the  amount  has  decreased  to  an  annual  yield  of  about  #25,000,000, 
the  product  of  1867.  This  decrease  is  of  course  not  all  traceable  to  any 
exhaustion  of  the  great  rock  deposits,  the  diminution  in  yield  b&ng 
entirely  attributable  to  the  failure  to*  a  great  extent  of  the  plac^ns,  wliile 
on  the  other  hand  all  agree  that  the  product  of  the  quartz  mines  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  their  suceessfrd  operation  being  regarded  as 
just  commenced. 

Mining  has  now  become  a  fixed  pursuit,  and  is  regulated  by  meac^ 
skill,  and  capital.  Twenty  years  have  elajMsed  since  ^the  discoveiy  of 
gold  in  this  region.  The  to^  product  of  the  mines  of  the  State,  up  to 
the  close  of  1807,  is  set  down,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  at  #900,000^000, 
and  they  are  now  yielding  over  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annual  gdd 
product  of  the  world,  and  10  x)er  cent,  more  than  Austn^a. 

In  1806  there  were  6,128  miles  of  mining  ditch  in  the  State,  besides 
617  irrigating  ditches,  watering  37,813  acres,  costing,  in  the  aggregate, 
#16,000,000.  But  the  vast  deposits  of  mineral  found  in  the  l^te  an 
not  confined  to  gold  alone.  Silver  exists  in  considerable  quantities, 
mainly  in  conjunction  with  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  Calaveras, 
£1  Dorado,  and  Shasta  counties,  and  upon  the  island  of  Santa  Cataltna, 
on  tbe  coast  near  the  soutliern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  occiurs  in  large 
quaDtities  as  an  argentiferous  galena.  It  is  understood  that  there  aie 
22  mills  and  reduction  establishments  in  CaUfomia,  some  of  them  of 
large  capacity,  engaged  in  working  silver  ore.  We  have  no  rdLiaUe 
information  in  regard  to  the  annual  silver  product  of  these  mines,  bat 
are  warranted  in  regarduig  it  as  an  hnportant  and  growing  interest 
Large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  copper,  borax,  salt,  and  sidphur.  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Quicksilver  exists  in  different  places  id  the 
State,  but  only  four  mines  have  been  worked  to  toy  extent.  The  pro- 
duct of  these  quicksilver  mines  for  1867  was  44,386  flasks,  or  3,397,529 
pounds.  Of  this  10,000  flasks  were  exported  to  China,  and  like  amount 
to  Mexico,  3,800  flasks  to  South  America,  leaving  15,533  flasks,  or 
1,253,1^74  i)ounds  to  be  consumed  in  California  and  adjoining  States  and 
Territories. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  in  numerous  localities,  but  only  two  mines 
are  reported  to  us  aa  having  been  successfuUy  worked  thus  fkr,  these 
being  situated  in  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  near  the  Saji  Joaquin  river, 
in  Ci)ntra  Costa  county.  The  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  these  mines 
in  18GG  was  63,350  tons ;  in  18G7, 109^490  tons.  It  is  reported  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc  exist  in  many  places,  wh^e  some  of 
the  more  rare  and  valuable  minerals  are  met  with,  such  as  the  agate, 
topaz,  camelian,  and  diamond.  California,  however,  is  not  dex)«[ident 
upon  precious  and  usefiU  metals  alone  for  her  future  wealth,  pro^ieiityt 
and  greatness.  Her  unparalleled  mineral  wealth  is  not  more  remai'kable 
tban  tbe  mildness  of  the  climate,  compared  with  countries  of  equal  alti- 
tn«lo,  combined  with  extriM>rdinary  fertility  of  the  soil  and  marvelous 
beauty  of  scenery. 

Wheat  can  Jl)e  raised  here  with  as  great  ease  and  profit  as  in  any  por- 
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tion  of  the  oountry.  The  crop  for  18d5  was  estimated  at  11,679,127 
bushels ;  for  1866,  at  14.080,752  bushels ;  and  for  1867,  at  15,000,000 
bushels,  while  that  of  1868,  it  is  supposed,  will  largely  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  year.  The  exports  of  wheat  for  1867  to  various  ports  oi 
'  the  world,  principally  to  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  7,765,475  bushels. 
There  are  90  water-power  and  67  steam  flouring  mills  in  the  State,  car- 
lying  346  run  of  stone  capable  of  producing  per  day  15,000  barrels  of 
flour,  the  total  cost  of  constHietion  being  $3,000,000.  In  1866  there  were 
74  steam  and  65  water-power  flouring  mills,  with  299  run  of  stone. 
During  the  year  1866  tiiere  were  324,353  barrels  of  flour  exported,  valued 
at  $1,870,000,  and  in  1867  the  exports  amounted  to  519,309  barrels, 
valued  at  $3,200,000. 

Oats  succeed  admirably,  the  average  crop  being  30  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crop  of  1866  was  48,583  acres,  yielding  1,864,379  bushels }  in  1867 
it  was  2,000,000  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  was  reared  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  addition  to  this  large  quantities  are  cut  green,  and  cured 
like  hay.  Barley  is  one  of  the  most  certain  crops  grown  in  this  region. 
The  yield  is  32  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1866  was  equal  to  11,605,992 
bushels ;  that  of  1867  amounting  to  10,000,000  bushell^  of  which  142,150 
bushels  were  exported. 

The  potato  crop  of  1866,  all  kinds,  was  1,993,068  bushels ;  that  of  1867 
being  2,000,000  bushels*  The  potato,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  of  mam- 
moth  growth. 

On  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate  during  the  summer  months, 
and  the  cool  nights,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com  have  not  been  so 
generally  successful,  nor  has  the  culture  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton  been 
extensive;  yet  it  is  believed  when  the  country  shall  have  beenthor- 
coolly  irrigated  all  these  important  staples  will  succeed.  Ghiccory  and 
mostiutl  seed  grow  luxuriantly  with  little  cost  or  labor.  Apples,  i)ears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  nectarines,  and  ^iiinces,  grow  with  entire  suc- 
cess in  every  part  of  the  State,  while  in  the  south  oranges,  lemons. 
bananas,  almonds,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  white  walnuts  are  raisea 
in  great  perfection* 

All  kinds  of  berries  are  produced  in  abundance  in  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Strawberries  api)ear  in  the  San  Francisco  markets  every  month 
in  the  year.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  last  about  four  months,  begin- 
ning in  June.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  transportation  one-half  of  the  fruits  of  the  State  are 
not  taken  to  market.  Large  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits 
are  dried  in  recent  years,  which  will  soon  become  an  imjiortant  interest. 
The  value  of  dried  fruits  cured  annually  is  estimated  at  8500,000,  and 
that  of  the  preserved  and  pickled  fraits  and  vegetables  at  8650,000.  It 
is  concealed  that  all  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  here  attain  dimensions 
ffcester  than  in  almost  any  other  country ;  nor  do  these  mammoth  pro- 
portions render  the  fruit  less  delicious.  The  diseases  and  insects 
destructive  of  varieties  of  .Aiiits  and  vegetables  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  are  almost  unknown  in  this  region. 

Vine  culture  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  lending  branches  of 
industry,  it  having  already  assumed  prominence,  placing  California  in 
this  respect  far  in  advance  of  any  other  State,  and  with  fair  prosi>ect  of 
rivalling  the  great  graiie-growing  legions  of  Europe.  The  iiecuHarity 
of  climate  and  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  seem  especially  adapted 
to  tiie  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wine. 

The  localities  best  adapted  to  vine  culture  are  along  the  Coast  Bange, 
principally  in  Sonoma  and  Kaiia  counties,  north  of  the  San  Francisco 
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bay^  where  the  white  and  red  wines,  hock,  claret,  Saateme,  and  oQier 
varieties  are  fotmd. 

In  the  sout  liem  part  of  the  State,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  port,  white,  and  other  varieties  of  sweet  wines  are  prodneed, 
and  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  indnding  the  great  gfM- 
bearing  regiou — ^Tuolumne,  Butte,  El  Dorado,  Calaveras,  Amador,  and 
other  counti('s — dry  wines  are  made,  such  as  port,  Teueaifle,  Madeira, 
sherry,  and  other  varieties.  There  may  be  found  in  cultivation  all  vari- 
eties of  grapes  produced  in  the  United  States,  besides  many  of  the  finer 
varieties  grown  in  Europe,  but  by  fiar  the  largest  portion  now  in  colli* 
vation  consists  of  the  native  grape  found  near  Los  Angeles. 

The  California  wines  have  a  peculiar  flavor,  although  they  resonhle 
those  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Cape  Constantia  rather  than  of  France^  Italy, 
Germany,  or  those  produced  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  Thus  fiff, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  tiie  imitation  of  foreign  wines,  and  it  is  believed 
that  until  producers  endeavor  to  produce  new  kinds  of  wines  the  exed- 
leuee  with  which  nature  has  enriched  the  grape  of  this  peculiar  climate 
will  not  be  ftilly  realized. 

The  vintage  of  1866  amounted  to  2,500,000  gallons  of  wme,  with  150,000 
gallons  of  brandy ;  that  of  1867  is  estimated  at  firom  3,500,000  to  over 
4,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  4,000,000  gaUons  of  brandy,  while  the  pro- 
duct of  the  crop  of  1868,  it  is  expected,  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  any 
previous  years.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  vast  quantities  of 
raisins  cured  every  year.  The  number  of  vines  now  growing  in  the  State 
has  been  estimated  at  40,000,000,  covering  45,000  acres,  averaging  900 
vines  per  acre. 

The  grapes  seldom  mildew  or  become  storm-stripped,  which  is  oftrai 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  croi>s.  Vines  planted  on  the  foot-hills  and 
higher  altitudes  have  proved  most  successfVil. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessors  show  other  crops  of  1866,  as  fd- 
lows:  rye,  34,093 bushels;  com,  749,201  bushels;  buckwheat, 9,823 bush- 
els; peas,  91.350  bushels;  peanuts,  181,850  bushels;  beans,  242,213 bosh- 
els;  castor  Deans,  35,600  bushels;  onions,  53,786  bushels;  and  sweet 
potatoes,  158,465 bushels;  hay,  358,584 tons;  beets,  13,251  tons;  turnips, 
25,619 tons;  hops, 200,912 pounds;  tobacco, 63.017 pounds;  honey, 382,492 
IK>und8.  The  same  returns  indicate  the  numoer  of  fruit  trees  in  cultiva- 
tion to  be:  apple  trees,  1,694,986;  peach,  1,088,038;  pear,  482,477;  plum, 
234,280;  cherry,  53,249;  quince,  42,345;  apricot,  68,315;  flg,  47,847; 
lemon,  3,029;  orange,  11,284;  olive,  12,881 ;  prime,  3,692;  almond,  28,010; 
and  walnut,  17,271;  also  283,975  gooseberry  bushes;  1,551,081  raspbeiry, 
and  21,975,550  strawberry  vines. 

Au  expeiience  of  12  years  has  demonstrated  the  £ACt  that  silk  culture 
is  aa  entire  success.  The  mulberry  tree  flourishes  here  with  a  luxuriance 
known  to  no  other  locality.  The  number  in  cultivation  in  1866  was 
14,305,  growing  in  every  section  of  the  State.  The  white  cocoon  worm 
of  Japan  and  the  yellow  of  China  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  California.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  its  fi^edom  tmm 
explosive  electricity  during  the  season  of  feeding  and  hatching  the  worms 
and  securing  the  cocoons,  thriftiness,  and  the  almost  entire  absmce  of 
all  insects,  are  circumstances  rendering  California  quite  as  &voraUe  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  pleasant,  important,  and  profitable  branch  of 
industry  as  any  other  silk-growing  country. 

The  cocoons  of  the  State  are  larger  than  those  of  other  silk-prodncing 
countries.  Extensive  orders  for  healthy  eggs  are  constantly  being 
received  from  France,  Italy,  and  Mexico,  a  fact  likdy  to  retard  the  imme- 
diate manufacture  of  silk  here,  as  the  disposal  of  ^gs  to  supply  foreign 
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demands  is  found  to  be  more  remnneratiye  than  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabric.  We  are  not  in  i>o8se8sion  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  present  extent 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  but  in  18G6  there  were  296  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons  produced,  and  the  product  of  1867  is  said  to  have  been  much 
larger.  Two  large  silk  factories  ai^  in  operation.  Premiums  are  offered 
by  the  State  for  mulberry  trees  planted  and  for  cocoons,  in  order  to 
encourage  silk  culture  and  make  it  a  &^ed  branch  of  industry. 

Owing  to  the  high  wages,  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  being 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  Extensive  importations 
of  the  various  kinds  of  machineiy  are  annuidly  made  in  addition  to  the 
vast  amount  manufactured  in  the  State. 

Grazing  has  become  a  very  important  interest.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  about  600,000  head  of  cattle,  many  of  them  being  of  imi)orted  stock, 
while  the  number  of  horses  exceeds  200,000.  In  1866  there  were  189,907 
horses,  21,310  mules,  1,969  asses,  150,195  cows,  78,305  calves,  14,150 
oxen,  and  188,352  cattle  in  the  State.  There  are  1,200  dairies  in  the^ 
State,  with  each  &om  50  to  150  cows.  The  stock  is  mostly  a  cross  of  the 
imported  and  Mexican.  The  production  of  butter  for  1867  amounted  to 
6,000,000  pounds^  in  addition  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  The  imports 
of  both  these  articles  for  that  year  were  less  than  one-half  of  1866.  The 
product  of  1866  was  4,449,835  pounds  of  butter  and  2,110,058  pounds  of 
cheese. 

With  the  exception  of  Australia,  California  is  the  finest  sheep  and 
wool-growing  region  of  the  globe.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such 
as  to  afford  excSlent  pasture  during  the  whole  year.  Sheep  here  are 
kept  with  trifling  cost  and  little  care — thrive  well,  yielding  large  returns 
for  the  capital  invested.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  stock.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  about  half  merino.  There 
were  2,000,000  sheep  in  the  State  in  1867,  and  the  wool  product  for  that 
year  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  ix)unds,  while  in  1866  the  product  was 
5,184,826  pounds.  At  the  iiresent  tune  the  number  of  sheep  is  over 
3,000,000  head,  to  1,346,749  in  1866.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and 
woollen  fiftctories,  consuming  nnmially  a  large  amount  of  the  wool  grown 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  that  Lmi>orted  from  other  countries.  Prior  to 
1859  the  entire  wool  cUp  was  shipi^ed  abroad. 

There  are  but  two  cotton  factories  in  the  State,  which  consumed  in 
1866  110,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  in  1867  the  amount  exceeded  140,000 
pounds.  Both  these  factories  were  put  in  operation  since  1865.  The 
eotton  crop  has  only  amounted  to  a  few  bales  annually.  That  used  in 
these  factories  is  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mexico,  the  Society 
islands,  and  other  foreign  iK)rts. 

The  flora  of  this  great  region,  while  in  many  instances  bearing  general 
resemblance  to  corresi)ondiiig  types  and  ^;iem  found  elsewhcix>,  is  here 
marked  with  strong  individual  peculiarities,  presenting  in  some  instances 
examples  entirely  original.  The  reason  of  this  is  foiuul,  i)erliaps,  in  the 
£act  that  this  most  interesting  I'egion  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
west,  while  the  lofty  mountains  and  depresseil  plains  and  deserts  sepa- 
rate it,  on  the  south  and  east,  from  other  regions,  so  that  the  flora  fouud 
here  is  purely  indigenous  and  its  condition  normal.  It  is  a  curious  fsutt, 
worthy  of  note,  that  exi)eriments  have  demonstmted  that  in  many  of  the 
genera  found  here  their  iieculiarities  have  become  so  inherent  that, 
although  planted  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  forcign 
localities  they  do  not  tlirive,  while,  in  other  instances,  some  8i)ecie8  grow 
luxuriantly  in  foreign  soUs  and  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  that  there  is  scarcely  a  species  that  may  not  be  grown  ui  some 
part  of  this  vast  country  with  some  degree  of  perfection  and  in  the  oi)en 
air.  * 
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Fowhere  within  such  a  iqmoe  is  the  range  bo  broad  within  which  06 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  capable  of  arriving  at  so  eailj 
and  such  great  perfection.  In  this  respect  Galifomia  may  well  be  said 
to  embrace  ^1  the  climatic  zones.  There  are  here  only  aboat  1,800  differ^^ 
ent  species  of  the  flora  which  have  been  collected  and  known  to  sdenee; 
of  these  five  per  cent,  are  new  to  science  and  11  per  cent,  new  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  State  at  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
forest  growth  ceasea  The  number  of  varieties  of  forest  trees  here  does 
not  exceed  50,  exclusive  of  the  shrubs  north  of  the  latitude  of  Golden 
Gate. 

The  mammoth  or  big  trees,  the  largest  species  of  flora  known  in  tiie 
world,  consist  of  several  groves  and  some  isolated  trees,  being  foand  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  between  latitude  35^  SO'  and 
38^  30^,  three  groves  being  in  Mariposa  county,  one  in  Calaveras,  one  in 
Tuolumne,  and  the  isolated  trees  scattered  over  Tulare  county.  The 
largest  of  these  remarkable  giants  of  the  forest  attained  a  height  of  450 
feet,  having  a  diameter  of  about  40  feet.  The  next  species  in  point  of 
size^  yet  ranking  first  in  commercial  value,  are  the  California  redwood 
and  sugar  pine,  the  former  found  exclusivelv  on  the  coast  between  lad- 
tude  36^  and  40^.  in  the  foggy  regions  underlaid  with  metamorphio  sand- 
stone, while  the  latter  is  in  northein  CaUibmla,  often  at  high  altitndeB. 
Botii  of  these  species  frequently  attain  a  height  of  300  feet. 

The  arbor  vitae  grows  in  the  San  Diego  mountains,  and  the  Douglas 
spruce  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet. 

The  yellow  pine  found  in  Russian  Kivervsdley^ws  225  feet  in  height, 
and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  California  white  cedar,  in  the  norUi- 
em  part  of  the  State,  ana  Sabine  pine,  in  the  southern,  attain  a  height  of 
150  feet.  Besides  these,  there  are  five  other  species  which  grow  1^  feet 
high,  eight  varieties  75  feet,  and  a  large  number  of  less  projiortJon. 
There  are  larger  varieties  of  gnasses  here,  but  few  suitable  for  hay. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  with  remarkable  lux- 
uriance. Most  of  the  species  found  differ  from  the  same  genera  in  other 
countries.  Each  month  brings  forth  its  own  variety,  the  largest  portion 
of  the  species  being  deficient  in  fragrant  properties. 

The  lumbering  trade  stands  foremost  among  other  leading  interests. 
During  the  year  1866  there  were  in  operation  in  the  State  180  steam  and 
160  water-power  saw-mills.  Since  that  time  the  number  has-been  largely 
increased.  In  1866,  the  product  of  the  lumber  trade  was  188,038,648 
feet  of  hunber,  and  38,427,000  shingles,  and  during  the  year  1867,  tiie 
amount  of  lumber  cut  was  near  200,000,000  feet.  The  amount  of  lumber 
shipi>ed  to  San  Francisco  in  1866  amouiitetl  to  85,000,000  feet  of  pine, 
500,000,000  feet  of  redwood  lumber,  22,000,000  laths,  and  25,000,000 
shingles,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  and  cedar  lumber. 

The  receipts  for  1867  are  estimated  much  larger  than  for  1866,  but  less 
.  than  is  estimated  for  the  present  year.  The  commercial  metropolis  of 
California  is  San  Francisco,  containing  a  population  of  150,000  sit- 
uated upon  a  narrow  peninsula  between  a  bay  bearing  the  same  name 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  tronting  upon  the  former,  which  is  a  spacious  inland 
sea  connected  with  the  ocean  by  the  Golden  Gktte,  being  studded  with 
islands  and  surrounded  by  undulating  hills,  covered  with  the  richest  and 
most  varied  herbage,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  magnificent  summits  of 
the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains  overlooking  the  lower 
hills,  the  bay  and  the  city.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  conunodious  harbors  in  the  world,  and  would  afford  safe 
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aaclMmige  iritliin  its  waters  for  the  combined  navies  of  Europe  and 

Other  important  dties  are  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with 
a  pc^ntation  of  17,500:  San  Jos^,  7,000 ;  Oakland,  7,000 ;  Stockton, 
5,000;  Benicia,  4,000;  Los  Angeles,  4,000 :  Yallejo,  3,000;  Santa  Cruz. 
2,500;  Nevada  City,  2,000;  Plaoenrille,  2,000;  Petalmna,  1,500;  and 
Napa,  1,200. 

The  population  of  California  in  1860  was  92,697 ;  in  1800  it  was  in- 
creased to  305,439,  while  according  to  semi-of&cial  enmneration  in  1867, 
it  stood  at  550^000,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  600,000. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  State  went  into  operation  January  1, 1866 ; 
there  are  now  abont  615  miles  in  operation,  witii  a  number  of  roads  pro- 
jected and  m  course  of  construction. 

The  exports  of  treasure  and  merchandise  for  1867  are  estimated  as 
follows : 

Merchandise  $22,465,903 ;  treasure  $41,676,492.  In  1866,  the  export 
of  treasure  was  $44,364,394,  and  of  merchandise  $17,303,018. 

The  manufaetuies  of  the  State  are  estimated  at  $30,000,000  per  annum. 
The  value  of  a  few  of  the  leading  staples  of  the  State  produced  in  1866, 
indading  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  wine,  i>otatoes, 
peanuts,  and  beans,  is  estimated  at  $27,913,818,  over  $400,000  more  than 
the  estimated  value  of  the  gold  product  for  that  year. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  here,  in  1866,  was 
$200,764,135 ;  for  1867  it  was  put  down  at  $2212000,000. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  land  of  treasure,  in  soil  and  metals,  the 
United  States  have  about  104,500,000  acres  subject  to  disposal,  in  quan- 
tities in  from  40-acre  tracts,  in  legal  subdivisions,  to  any  extent  which 
individual  ititecest  may  deuie. 

OREGON. 

Kext  north  of  California  is  the  State  of  Oregoiu  having  a  sasiaee  of 
95,274  square  miles,  or  60.975,360  acres,  equal  to  tne  aggregate  area  of 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  ana  Alabama.  Since  the  last  annual  report  the 
lines  of  survey  have  been  run  over  1,113,802  acres,  increajsing  the  sur- 
veyed area  of  the  State  to  7,258,438  acres. 

The  surveys  in  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  principally  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Oregon,  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  mountains.  They  have 
also  been  extended  in  the  Elamatli  Lake  country  and  north  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades;  also,  in  Goquille,  Smith's,  Yaquina,  and 
Salitz  Biver  valleys ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  Willamette  valley  haying 
already  been  surveyed. 

The  larger  part  of  this  valley,  valuable  for  agriculture,  is  the  broad 
rolling  prairie  on  both  sides  of  tne  Willamette,  that  river  traversing  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  in  a  serpentine  course,  125  miles,  the  valley  having 
an  area  of  2.000,000  acres. 

The  river  is  skirted  with  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  forest,  firom  one- 
eiglith  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  consisting  of  fir,  ash,  maple,  cottonwood, 
and  alder,  affording  an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  elevated  m  many  places,  presentiDg  beautiful  sites  for  cities, 
Tvbero  already  there  are  a  number  of  flourishing  towns  and  villages. 
The  sofl  of  this  valley  is  very  rich  and  deep,  bedded  upon  fotrndation  of 
clay  and  hard  gravel,  so  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  elementa 
of  fertility. 
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With  even  moderate  expenditure  of  labor  this  beantifal  valley  will 
grow  successfally  the  field,  orchard,  and  garden  products  common  to  the 
temperate  regions,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  hay,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  broom  com,  sorghum.  x>eas,  and  beans ;  of  the  garden, 
turnips,  squashes,  onions,  carrots,  cafooages,  melons,  tomatoes,  x^afsnips, 
cucumbers,  gourds ;  and  of  the  orchard,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  several  kinds  of  berries — ^many  of 
these  of  mammoth  growth  are  of  sux)erior  quality  and  flavor,  and  in  tiieir 
yield  equal  the  richest  countries  of  the  globes 

These  plains  are  bordered  by  mixed  prairie  and  woodland,  hills  and 
valleys  extending  up  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains,  comprising  a& 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  plains.  A  large  proportion  of  this  hiUy  country 
is  farming  land,  but  its  main  characteristic  is  grazing,  and  in  that  lespeet 
it  will  become  one  of  the  finest  regions  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Umpqua  valley  embraces  an  area  of  900,000  acres,  the  general 
characteristics  and  products  being  the  same  as  the  hill  country  of  the 
Willamette. 

The  Bogue  Biver  valley  is  rather  larger  in  area  than  the  TTmpqna. 
Agricultural  pursuits  are  conducted  in  this  valley  with  more  science, 
sluil,  and  success  than  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Every  vari^  e( 
crop  here  succeeds,  it  being  better  protected  from  the  summer  sea  breezes 
than  the  Umpqua,  and  hence  all  fruits  and  vegetables  mature  earii^^ 
than  in  the  Willamette.  Grape  culture  in  this  region  has  received  atten- 
tion,  and  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  adaptation  of  the  dimate 
over  a  large  surface  to  this  important  branch  of  indusdy.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  the  grape  have  produced  quantities  of  wine 
favorably  comparing  with  the  product  of  any  locality. 

That  portion  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  Columbia,  between  the 
Cascades  and  the  Blue  mountains,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Deschutes, 
John  Day's,  Umatilla,  and  Walla- Walla  rivers,  comprises  fine  agricultmial 
territory,  yet  broken  and  uneven  with  caiions,  benrhes,  and  tablelands, 
the  hills  being  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of  excellent  grass.  The 
agricultural  portion  of  this  region  is  found  to  be  superior,  producing 
large  yields  of  small  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  sui>erior  varieties. 
This  locality  has  advantages  as  to  market  and  business,  on  accoont  ot 
its  contiguity  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  on  the  east  and 
south  to  the  mining  regions.  The  productions  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  S^te.  Two  million  acres  have  been  surveyed  ia  this 
region. 

The  Klamath  Lake  country  and  the  southern  part  of  Oregon,  including 
the  valley  of  the  Owyhee,  comprise  varieties  of  surface  and  soil  with 
some  fine  agricultural  territory,  yet  for  the  most  part  is  a  grazing  country. 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  principally  prairie,  producing  good  growth  of 
graiss,  while  the  uplands  and  mountain  ridges,  traversing  the  country  in 
almost  all  directions,  produce  juniper  and  pine  timber. 

There  are  but  few  settlements  in  this  locality  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Hence  its  excellent  capacity  has  never  been 
fully  tested. 

The  surveys  in  this  region  embrace  240,000  acres  at  the  lower  end  of 
Klamath  lake,  g.nd  in  the  valley  of  Sprague  river  276,000  acres. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  from  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee 
to  the  Oregon- Washington  liue,  and  between  the  Snake  river  and  Blue 
mountains,  embraces  the  valleys  of  Malheur,  Powder,  Burnt,  and  Grand 
Bonde  rivers. 

The  Grand  Bonde  valley,  nearly  circular  in  form,  is  of  many  miled 
in  extent;  the  soil  rich,  and  a  large  portion  available  for  agricnltore. 
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Fir,  hemlock^  and  pine  are  on  the  northern  and  western  rim  of  the  val- 
ley,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  all  time  for  economical  purposes.  Eighty- 
five  thousand  acres  have  been  surveyed  on  the  Grand  Eonde  and  its  tribu- 
taries. In  the  Powder  River  vall(By  may  be  found  extensive  agricultural 
plains,  while  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  west  afford  ample 
timber  supply. 

The  products  of  these  valleys  are  like  those  of  other  portions  of  Ore- 
gon, although  it  is  reported  that  maize,  melons,  and  most  varieties  of  gar- 
den products  succeed  better  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  valleys  mentioned  and  many  others  of  less  extent,  there  is, 
in  this  region,  a  broken  country  of  hills,  ridges,  table  lands,  and  loug 
spurs  running  eastwanl  &om  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  Snake  river, 
which  here  flows  through  deep  canons — the  ridges  and  spurs  forming 
divides  between  the  several  streams.  In  this  section,  the  timber  along 
the  water-courses  is  cottonwood,  yet  pine  and  juniper  are  found  on  the 
mountain  spurs  and  ridges. 

The  Coast  Bange  extends  firom  the  Columbia  south  to  San  Francisco, 
and  is  covered  with  immense  quantities  of  the  sugar,  white,  yellow,  and 
nut  pine;  also,  with  the  red,  black,  yellow,  noble  and  western  balsam  fir, 
myrde,  and  other  varietiee^  aU  of  extraordinary  size  and  symmetrical 
form,  producing  some  of  the  finest  timber,  for  most  purposes,  to  be  found 
in  any  country. 

Looking  eastward,  the  next  are  the  Cascades,  extending  through 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California — ^in  the  last-named  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  This  range,  like  the  Coast  mountains,  is  covered  in  most 
places  with  immense  forests  of  gigantic  timber.  The  Blue  mountains 
form  the  range  occupying,  with  its  numerous  spurs,  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Oregon  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington,  the  spurs  form- 
ing the  divides  between  the  streams  flowing  into  Snake  river. 

The  Umpqua  mountains  constitute  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Umpqua  and  those  of  Kogue  river,  whilst  the  CaJapooia  range  separates 
the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  The  Sis- 
kiyou mountains  extend  from  east  to  west. 

All  of  these  moimtains  are  covered  with  forests  having  dense  under- 
growth of  hazel;  elder,  alder,  dogwood,  myrtle,  ash,  maple^  and  willow, 
together  with  otiier  products  and  grasses,  all  bearing  evidence  of  the 
moisture  and  great  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  hill  country  generally  occupies  a  position  between  the  great  plains 
on  .botb  sides  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  ranges.  Above  this  lie 
immense  and  often  impenetrable  foresto  coextensive  with  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  some  localities  encroaching  upon  the  lower  lands  of  the 
hills  and  valleys. 

There  are  large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-capped  peaks,  along 
the  most  elevated  dividing  ridges,  and  deep,  rugged  cations  in  the  monn- 
taiii  ranges  which  remain  uninhabited.  But  d^tributed  through  other 
portions  of  these  vast  ranges  of  foresto  and  mountain  land  are  immense 
level  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  On  some  of  the  streams  large  valleys  and 
plains  occur,  while  upon  the  smaUer  creeks  and  branches  are  wide  benches, 
valley  coves,  basins,,  and  table  land,  covering  often  hundreds  and  even 
thoasands  of  acres  which  will  be  found  accessible  and  become  the  locali* 
ties  of  prosperous  farms  yielding  large  returns. 

The  soil.and  climate  of  the  agricidtural  portion  of  Oregon  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  cereals,  frnite  and  vegetables  found  in 
nor&em  latitudes.  The  staple  producto  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley^  po- 
tatoesy  apples^  peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  and   ail  kinds  of  the 
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smaller  fruits  and  Tegetables.    Expmments  in  the  cnltore  of  tobaooo^ 
hemp,  hops,  imd  onions  have  been  eminently  suceessthl. 

The  present  area  of  the  State  under  cultivation  is  400,000  acres.  Tb 
yield  of  wheat  in  1867  wa«  3,500,000  bushels;  oats,  2,000,000  busheLs; 
com.  80,000  bushels;  rye,  5,000  bushels;  tobacco,  90,000  pounds;  biy, 
60,000  tons;  potatoes,  300.000  barrels;  onions,  100,000  bushels.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  nour  are  annually  exported,  generally  to  San 
Francisco.  A  number  of  flouring  mills  are  in  the  State,  some  among  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

The  grazing  among  the  most  prominent  interests  haa  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. The  amount  of  live  stock  in  the  State  in  1867  was  estiinated  at 
90,000  horses,  3,000  mules,  1,600,000  beef  cattle,  150,000  hogs,  and  375,000 
sheep. 

The  wool  clip  of  1866  was  valued  at  #300,000,  and  the  product  of  the 
dairy  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  pounds  butter,  and  of  cheese  75,000 
pounds.    The  annual  export  of  apples  was  250,000  bushels. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  not  ftilly  developed,  and 
although  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  surrounding  members,  the  veins  are 
yet  extensive  and  valuable,  the  deposits  distributed  througoout  the  State 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  or  lignite.  The 
most  important  interest  here  yet  discovered  is  the  vast  deiKisit  of  iron 
ore,  the  principal  mine  being  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helens,  in  the  ncffth- 
westeni  part  of  Oregon.  Placer  gold  mines  have  been  suecesalallT 
worked  for  the  past  17  years  in  the  southwestern  portion  west  of  the 
Cascades,  and  in  the  streams  in  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  northeast, 
from  which  several  millions  have  been  taken.  Oold-bearing  quarts  lodes 
have  been  discovered  in  different  localities,  but  no  decisive  eff(^  has 
been  made  for  their  development.  The  placers,  like  those  of  other  locali- 
ties, become  exhausted,  and  others  are  discovered  and  worked,  so  Aat 
it  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  mining  will  be  carried  on  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  present  annual  gold  product  is  not  much  in  exoeasrf 
$2,000,000. 

Gypsum  and  granite  are  found  in  several  localities,  and  salt  springs  of 
large  capacity. 

The  population  may  not  at  this  time  exceed  100,000. 

Salem,  the  capital,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  is  beautifally  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  river. 

Portland,  the  most  important  city  in  Oregon,  and  rapidly  increasiDgiii 
wealth  and  prosperity,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Willamette,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  containing  a  ix>pulation  of  8,000 
or  10,000. 

The  other  places  of  imi>ortance  on  the  Willamette  river  axe  Oswego, 
Oregon  Gity,  Gorvallis,  Albany,  and  Bngene  Oity,  each  containing  from 
1,000  to  3,000  inhabitants.  On  the  Columbia  riv^,  Astoria,  DaUes,  and 
Umatilla  are  places  of  note,  actd  contain  populations  of  firom  1,000  to  2,500. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  dieposed  of  by  the  govenunent 
is  6,457,346  ac»es,  leaving  the  title  stUl  in  the  United  States  to  52^18,014 
acres^  of  which  over  809.000  acres  have  been  surveyed.  Th»e  is  a  fine 
field  m  this  noble  State  ibr  well-directed  enterprise  and  industry  in  a^ 
cultural  and  grasing  pun^uits. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to  extend  the  surveys  along 
the  Oregon  central  solitary '  road,  to  &cilitate  the  sdeettoii  of  tracts 
inuring  to  the  company  under  congressional  grant ;  also  in  the  noith- 
eastem  portion  of  the  State,  eastpf  the  Blue  mountains,  so  as  to  indade 
settlements  and  facilitate  mineral  survey  under  tiie  mining  act  of  July 
26, 1806. 
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The  surveying  department  has  estimated  $49,400  for  the  Oregon  sur- 
veys, but  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  other  districts  this  office  has 
reduced  the  estimate  to  $40,000. 

Three  land  offices  are  established  in  this  State,  at  Oregon  City,  Rose- 
burg,  and  Le  Grande,  for  the  reception  of  applications  to  obtain  title  to 
the  public  lands  in  this  growing  State  of  the  Union,  which  is  destined  to 
occupy  important  relations  in  agricultural,  in  mineral,  and  in  timber 
wealth,  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  to  the  trade  of  the  east. 

WASHINGTON. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  State  last  described  is  situated  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington,  the  northern  line  of  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions. 

This  remote  political  member  of  the  Union,  north  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  south  of  the  49°  latitude,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  ea«t  by  Idaho,  embraces  an  area  of  44.796,160  acres,  of  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  operations  to  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  there  have 
been  surveyed  4,451,472  acres.  The  returns  since  the  last  annual  report 
include  surveys  of  671,434.20  acres. 

The  lines  extended  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  mainly  east 
of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory, 
on  the  Columbia  river,  near  the  Great  Bend,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yakama  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Columbia  from  the  west,  the  surveys 
being  north  and  east  of  the  Yakama  Indian  reservation. 

The  Ca^ade  range  of  mountains  extending  through  the  Territory  from 
north  to  south  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  materially  difiering  irom 
each  other  in  topography,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions. 

The  Columbia  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  water  the  portion  of 
the  Territory  east  of  the  Cascade  range,  those  tributaries  often  flowing 
tlu'ough  caHons  with  perpendicular  walls  in  height  from  500  to  2,000  feet. 
The  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  north  of  Spokane  river, 
including  the  great  basin  of  the  Columbia,  embracing  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles,  has  a  general  altitude  of  from  1^000  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean^  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 

The  formation  is  basaltic,  generally  irregular,  covered  ¥rith  soil  of 
varied  depth,  of  light  grayish  yellow,  in  many  localities  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  matter,  which  crystallizes  upon  the  surface  by  evapo- 
x-ation  duruig  the  dry  season,  remaining  as  an  efflorescence. 

The  soil  is  so  light  as  to  be  often  moved  by  the  atmospheric  currents, 
feut  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  will  produce  the  cereals 
ill  abundance  where  moisture  is  retained  long  enough  to  mature  them. 

The  country  souti  of  this  and  east  of  the  Cascades  is  one  vast  unbro- 
ken prairie,  save  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  are  in  general 
♦lensely  covered  with  evergreens,  the  margins  of  streams  being  Iringed 
with  such  timber  as  the  cottonwood,  alder,  willow,  ash,  and  other  varieues. 
The  surf'ace  is  high,  rolling,  and  irregular,  in  many  places  bearing 
oA'idence  of  powerful  glacial  action.    Wherever  this  has  taken  place  the 
j>i  ocess  of  decomposition  has  not  yet  supplied  the  loss  of  the  earlier  soil, 
Iionce  the  appearance  of  bunch  grass  less  vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  the 
/clinches  at  greater  intervals  than  in  those  localities  where  no  such  action 
Ixiis  taken  place,  while  the  vegetation  is  found  more  luxuriant  and 
it  liuiidant  upon  the  immense  heaps  of  soil  which,  for  many  miles,  have 
1>«h;u  scraped  from  the  underlying  rocks,  and  carried  for  a  considerable 
cl  istance  by  the  force  of  the  moving  sea  of  ice,  and  deposited  in  great 
E'i<lges,  often  400  feet  high  and  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  resembling,  in 
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ike  distance,  huge  oblong  stacks  of  hay.  East  of  the  Cascades  the 
country  is  gener^y  unoccupied,  settlements  being  limited  to  the  several 
excellent  valleys,  as  the  Walla- WaUa,  Columbia,  Colville,  and  Palonse. 

In  all  these  valleys,  except  Palouse,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  surveyed,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  des- 
tined  to  feed  countless  flocks  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  the  climate, 
being  more  arid  and  elevated  than  that  west  of  the  Cascades,  is  even 
better  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool-growing  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  Territory.  The  country  between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Colombia 
river  is  high  and  roUing,  interspersed  with  fertile  vaUeys.  Large  tracts 
of  arable  land  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Yakama  river;  and  the 
Satass,  Topenish,  Atahnam,  Kahchuss,  and  Simcoe  rivers,  tributaries 
draining  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  present  an  inviting  field  to  the 
agriculturist  and  stock  raiser. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  is  genenJly 
clear  and  cold  in  winter,  dry  and  hot  in  summer,  and  in  temperature  not 
unlike  southern  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  as  snown  by  meteorological 
observations,  although  this  region  is  much  further  north  tiian  tiboee 
States. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  chiefly  a  grazing  region.  The  bunch 
grass,  which  everywhere  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  is  rich  and  nutritious  above  all  other  grasses,  retaining  its 
nutritive  qualities  long  after  being  dried  up  by  the  heat  and  drought 
This  peculiar  species  of  vegetation  affords  sustenance  to  thousands  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  cattle,  and  is  justly  called  the  glory  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  in  that  region. 

The  productions  of  this  immense  range  of  country  include  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  maize,  potatoes,  melons,  with  finiits  and  vegetables  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  The  crops  are  abimdant  and  of  excellent  quality  in  those 
localities  where  sufficient  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil,  daring  the  diy 
season^  to  mature  vegetation. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  shipped  down  the  Columbia  to  differ- 
ent ports  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  few  hundred  people  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Walla- W«lla 
river,  where  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  mountains  are  found  sufficiently 
moist  for  cultivation,  yielding  abundant  returns  for  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman. 

East  of  the  Cascades,  and  throughout  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia, 
the  winters  are  generaHy  clear  and  cold,  the  snow,  which  falls  early  in 
the  season,  covering  the  ground  until  spring.  As  spring  showers  are 
not  generally  considerable,  the  summer  and  early  autumn  are  dry.  The 
formation  being  basaltic^  the  melting  snows  and  early  spring  rains  perco- 
late the  loose  soil,  sinkmg  into  the  deep  perpendicular  fissures  of  the 
basalt,  leaving  the  surface  dry  during  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  formation  of  the  country  that  springs  and 
small  streams,  so  often  met  with  in  other  formations  where  the  strata  is 
horizontal,  are  rare. 

The  annual  freshets  in  the  Columbia  river  and  some  of  its  largest 
affluents  are  attributable  more  to  the  melting  snows  than  the  spring 
rains,  and  hence  those  freshets  generally  occur  about  the  middle  of  Jnno, 
North  of  the  Spokane  river,  in  the  hilly  country,  the  cUmate  is  delight- 
ful, showers  of  rain  occurring  until  the  middle  or  July. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Territory,  extending  from  the  summit  of 
the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  divided  into  tlu-ee  basins,  the  Colam- 
bia,  Chehalis,  and  Puget  sound,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  of  2SyO^ 
S(iuare  miles. 
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The  valley  of  Paget  sound  includes  an  extent  of  12,000  square  mfles, 
the  soil  along  the  water  courses  being  very  fertile. 

The  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  constitute  a  fine  entrance  flpom  the 
ocean,  and  Puget  sound  extends  inland  180  miles.  Those  straits  have 
a  continuous  line  of  sea  coast  1,600  miles,  free  from  obstruction,  with 
water  deep  enough  for  the  largest  shipping,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  straits,  inlets,  channels,  bays,  canals,  and  harbors 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
This  basin,  with  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  embraces  land  valuable 
for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  nearly  every  portion  of  which 
affords  the  readiest  facilities  for  transportation.  There  are  also  bordex- 
ing  upon  Puget  sound  and  Admiralty  Inlet  extensive  forests  of  timber, 
suitable  for  ship-building  and  all  domestic  purposes.  The  quality  of 
lumber  in  this  locality  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  on  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  region,  in  view  of  its  fine  agricultural  and  grazing 
capacity,  valuable  timber,  and  fine  navigable  waters,  is  destined  to  com- 
mand an  extensive  commerce.  Even  at  this  time  trade  is  important, 
results  showing  that  ljl4:3  vessels  of  all  grades  arrived  there  during  the 
past  year,  of  which  222  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

The  bottoms  along  the  Columbia  are  generally  high  and  broken,  but 
the  soil,  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  is  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grasses.  The  river  bottoms  are  low  and  generally  subject  to 
overflow  at  the  annual  rise  of  the  Columbia.  The  basin  of  the  Ohehalis 
river  embraces  2,000  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  land 
in  the  Territory,  the  most  of  which  has  been  surveyed.  In  this  region, 
indeed,  arc  found  some  of  the  most  prosperous  settlements. 

Little  is  known  of  the  country  between  the  01;^nnpic  mountains  north 
of  Gray's  Harbor,  except  that  it  is  an  elevated  region  between  20  and  30 
miles  wide,  heavily  timbered,  watered  by  numerous  fine  streams  rising 
in  the  mountains,  and  flowing  directly  to  the  ocean.  Some  of  these 
streams  aftbrd  the  finest  sahnou  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  fisheries  of 
this  Territory  are  destined  to  become  of  great  importance.  Salmon,  cod, 
halibut,  and  other  fish  of  the  finest  kind  are  taken  from  its  coast,  and  in 
quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  most  extensive  trade. 

Tlic  two  seasons  of  this  region  are  wet  and  dry,  the  latter  continuing 
from  November  to  May,  and  the  former  from  May  to  November.  The 
presence  of  southerly  winds  during  the  winter  months  materially  modifies 
the  climate,  giving  it  higher  temperature  as  compared  with  other  iiortions 
of  this  continent. 

In  the  valley  of  Puget  sound  there  is  only  a  difference  of  24  degrees 
between  the  mean  temjierature  in  simimer  and  in  winter. 

At  Portland,  Maine,  the  average  temperature  during  the  year  is  seven 
degfrees  colder  than  at  a  point  in  this  Territory  four  degrees  further  north 
of  that  latitude. 

In  the  past  12  years  snow  has  fallen  but  in  one  instance  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  west  of  the  Cajso^des. 

The  principal  places  in  this  part  of  the  Union  are  Olympia,  the  capital, 
Vancouver,  Steilacoom  and  Seattle,  the  population  of  the  Territory 
being  estimated  at  20,000,  but  is  now  much  more  on  the  increase  than  at 
any  previous  period.  Tlie  real  and  personal  property  is  valued  at 
$10,000,000,  or  $500  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Territory. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality,  in  large  quantities,  is  found  in  several  locali- 
ties and  at  accessible  depths. 

The  leading  exports  of  eastern  Washington  arc  live-stock,  gold,  wheat 
an<l  fiour;  while  those  of  western  Washington  are  lumber,  coal,  piles, 
and  spars. 

The  princix>al  productive  industries  are  agriculture,  stock  raising^ 
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milling,  ship-building,  gold  and  coal  mining,  in  each  of  whidi  large 
returns  are  yielded  to  all  well  directed  enterprises. 

At  the  close  of  last  fiscal  year  there  were  41,565,717  acres  of  ^xMe 
lands  undisposed  of  in  this  Territory. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  public  lines  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colombia, 
Chehalis,  Cowlitz,  Willapah,  Takama,  and  Colville,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  actual  settlements  therein,  and  to  that  end  tiie  sum  of 
over  $50,000  has  been  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general,  yet  reduced  by 
this  office  to  $15,000. 

ALASKA. 

Proceeding  five  and  a  half  degrees  northward  over  British  Colttmbia, 
we  reach  Alaska,  our  new  territory  on  tlie  northwest  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent, acquired  from  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1867.  It  is  known 
in  our  own  legislation  as  Alaska,  though  in  the  Bussian  language  the 
name  is  pronounced  Alyaska. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27. 1868,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  customs^  commerce  ana  navigation,  were 
extended  over  that  region,  and  provision  made  for  the  collection  of 
national  revenue. 

In  order  that  settlers,  present  and  prospective,  may  enjoy  privfleges 
simOar  to  those  conceded  -  to  our  x>6ople  elsewhere  in  the  public 
domain,  it  is  recommended  that  the  public  land  system  be  extended  by 
Congress  to  that  distant  part  of  the  republic.  Through  a  want  of 
Ml  information,  grave  errors  and  misapprehensions  have  existed  in 
regard  to  this  Territory.  It  was  assumed  that  as  it  occupied  so  high  a 
latitude  it  had  a  climate  so  inhospitable  and  soil  so  ungenerous  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  supi)ort  to  a  population  accustomed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  elder  communities  of  the  Union  and  to  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

A  few  very  obvious  geographical  facts  may  dissipate  pr^udice  arising 
from  the  supposed  extremely  inhospitable  character  of  ^e  country  in 
view  of  its  high  latitude.  Its  limits  are  64°  40^  and  71°.  The  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  of  Norway  and  Sweden  extends  from  65^  20*  to 
710  12'  with  an  area  of  2t)3,334:  square  mile^,  supporting  a  i)opnlatioB 
of  6,000,000,  or  20  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  absence  of  any  contra- 
dictory facts  we  would  be  authorized,  from  the  geographical  relations 
subsisting  between  the  two  regions,  to  conclude  that  one  can  support  a 
papulation  fully  as  dense  as  the  other.  If  so,  Alaska  with  its  677,390 
square  miles  will  maii^tain  a  population  nearly  double  that  of  the  afm^ 
said  peninsula.  Scotland,  extending  from  54^  38'  to  5S^  40^,  almost  the 
entire  geographical  zone  of  Alaska,  upon  an  area  of  31,324  square  mile^ 
8upi)orted  in  ample  comfort  a  population  of  3,061,251  according  to  the 
census  reports  of  1861,  or  about  100  to  the  square  mile.  Both  Scotland 
and  Scandinavia  are  the  homes  of  advanced  civilizations^  whence  time 
and  again  have  gone  forth  formidable  forces,  military,  diplomatic,  and 
commercial,  to  shape  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Scotiand  enjo3rs  a  far 
more  genial  climate  than  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  within  the  same 
latitude,  from  the  fact  that  it  feels  the  warming  influence  of  the  Golf 
Stream,  fit)m  which  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  cut  off  by  tiie  inter- 
vening British  islands. 

The  same  advantage  inures  to  Alaska  from  an  analogous  current  ot 
warm  equatoiial  waters  called  by  the  Japanese  Euro  Siwo,  or  Black 
Stream,  and  by  navigators  generally  the  Japan  Current.  This  Paciiic 
Gulf  Stream  flows  through  the  China  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Niphon; 
a  branch  called  the  Kamschatka  Current  runs  through  Behring's  straits; 
whilst  the  main  current,  trending  nearly  northeast,  strikes  the  l^orth 
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American  coast  about  midway  between  Vancouver  and  Sitka  islands. 
llie  narrowness  of  Behring's  straits  admits  of  but  feeble  and  so  far 
imperceptible  reactionary  currents,  and  these  necessarily  deflected  west- 
ward by  the  projecting  Aleutian  islands.  Hence  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  the  Japan  current  upon  our  coast  climates  is  almost  without 
abatement  or  discount. 

These  facts  are  re-enforced  by  the  later  developments  of  American 
climatology;  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  Russian  authorities 
for  a  long  term  of  years  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blodget, 
the  American  climatologist,  he  has  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  the 
conclusion  previously  reached  by  analogy,  that  the  northward  deflection 
of  isothermal  lines  upon  the  western  coast  of  North  America  is  fdlly 
equal  to  that  of  the  European  coast.  Testimonies  from  reliable,  intelli- 
gent, and  scientiflc  observers  might  be  multiplied  to  sustain  by  actual 
facts  these  deductions  of  science. 

These  facts,  then^  give  ground  for  the  additional  presumption,  contra- 
dicted by  no  estabhshed  facts,  that  Alaska  assimilates  more  closely  to 
Scotland  than  to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  its  physical  conditions,  in- 
dicating very  strongly  its  capacity,  at  least  on  the  parallels  south  of  60^, 
to  sustain  a  population  of  equal  density.  The  probability  is,  on  the 
whole,  that  several  millions  of  people  may  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
march  of  improvement  yet  find  comfortable  supiwrt  upon  this  territory 
when  once  our  American  civilization  in  its  main  features  shall  have  been 
there  domesticated. 

Becent  reports  of  travel  and  the  authentic  statements  of  American 
officials  have  established  the  fact  that  the  climate  a ud  soil  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Territory  will  admit  of  a  very  considerable  agricultural 
production.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  comparative  fertility  of  soil  or 
mildness  of  climate  extends  to  those  northern  regions  approaching  the 
frigid  zone.  There  are,  however,  data  from  which  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
south^bstem  portion^  separating  British  America  from  the  Pacific  ocean, 
the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  William  sound  and  Cook  river,  the 
X)eiunsula  of  Alaska  and  most  of  the  Aleutian  and  other  islands, 
especially  Baranof,  Prince  of  Wales,  Tchitchagof,  Admiralty,  Oonalaska, 
and  Kodiak,  contaui  lands  sufficiently  adapted  to  agriculture  to  support 
a  large  population,  and  a  climate  which  would  favorably  compare  with 
that  of  some  of  tlie  most  densely  populated  jwrtions  of  Scotland  or 
Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  agricultural  products 
of  Alaska  wiU  soon  attain  such  importance  as  to  frmish  any  surplus  for 
export,  but  the  other  resources  of  the  country  are  likely  to  attract  thither 
»  i)opulation  sufficiently  large  to  place  a  premium  upon  such  fruit«, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  can  there  be  successfully  cultivated.  In  that 
view  the  land  interests  must  attain  to  no  inconsiderable  magnitude, 
caofiing  the  disposal  to  settlers  of  such  lands  as  are  suitable  tor  culti- 
vation. 

The  quantity  of  arable  territory  in  Alaska  which  can  be  disposed  of  to 
actual  settlers  under  the  land  system  of  the  United  States  has  already 
been  estimated,  by  high  authority,  at  20,000  square  miles,  or  12,800,000 
acres,  with  the  probability  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  short  of  this 
estimate.  This  will  secure,  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws, 
homes  for  more  than  150,000  families,  with  profitable  exclusive  occupa- 
tion in  cultivating  the  soil.  Besides  these  agricultural  lands  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  government,  there  will  necessarily  be  many  town  and 
harbor  sites,  upon  lands  otherwise  valueless,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  commercial  and  fishing  interests,  together  with  the  large  mineral 
tnicts,  known  to  exist  in  Alaska,  possessing  great  wealth  of  ores  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coaL 
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The  policy  of  the  fur  and  fishing  monopolies,  which  have  so  long  main- 
tained supreme  control  over  this  region  under  the  Bussian  govenimeiit, 
has  been  to  discourage  other  branches  of  occupation  and  enterprise,  for 
fear  of  diverting  labor  from  the  pursuits  in  which  they  were  interested. 
This  fact  will  readily  afford  reason  not  only  for  neglect  of  the  mines,  but 
for  the  uncultivated  condition  of  the  country,  further  than  was  neceeeary 
in  raising  the  few  vegetable  products  absolutely  required  for  consmnption 
as  food  by  fishermen  and  trappers. 

Even  within  the  short  period  during  which  the  American  flag  has  floated 
over  the  country,  inviting  thither  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  industiy 
of  our  miners  and  other  pioneers,  results  have  been  reached  which  serre 
to  sustain  the  assertions  of  travellers  and  scientific  explorers  as  to  the 
value  of  its  minerals  and  the  capacity  of  much  of  the  soil  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  large  population. 

The  reports  of  travellers  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  extensive  depositfi 
of  gold  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  season 
miners  were  reported  as  realizing  from  two  to  seven  dollars  per  day  in 
the  manipulation  of  mere  placer  detritus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stikise 
river.  From  the  specimens  obtained,  it  was  current  on  the  seacoast  tbat 
these  washings  were  but  the  indications  of  the  existence  of  vast  bedsrf 
ore  in  the  fui^her  hills  and  mountains.  The  interest  in  these  promisesof 
wealth  has  been  on  the  increase  throughout  the  past  year,  and  the  inflfix 
of  miners  from  the  Pacific  States  has  been  constantly  augmenting,  Khile 
emigrants  are  said  to  have  left  the  eastern  States  for  the  gold  regions  of 
.  Alaska,  who  have  heretofore  withstood  the  inducements  presented  by  the 

mine«  of  the  Bocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

i        Prominent  among  the  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska  are  extensive  beds  of 

'    coal  of  excellent  quality,  generally  bituminous,  but  often  of  the  pure^ 

I    anthracite.    These  beds  are  found  in  many  of  the  islands  and  neiur  tk 

I    seacoast  on  the  main  land,  in  close  proximity  to  excellent  harbors,  tlius 

promising  our  commerce  convenient  and  inexhaustible  coaling  deposits 

in  the  North  Pacific,  an  advantage  which  is  magnified  in  view  of  the 

unequalled  fisheries  and  the  importance  of  the  f&  trade  of  that  great 

region.    Considering  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  will  be  conveyed  ftm 

the  mines  to  the  hai'bors  on  the  coast,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  sooa 

become  an  important  article  of  export. 

Silver,  copper,  and  iron,  in  considerable  quantities,  have  been  disooyercd 
in  Alaska,  but  the  mines  of  these  metals  have  not  yet  been  worked  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  stated  by  some  geologists  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  iron  on  the  continent,  while  superimr  copper 
ore  is  known  to  exist  there  in  abundance. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Territory  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world^  the  supply  of  salmon,  herring,  haUbut.  and  codfish,  is  apparently 
unlimited.  Sturgeon,  whitefish,  and  pike,  aoound  in  the  rivers,  while 
in  the  adjacent  seas  the  whale-fishery  is  said  to  be  attended  with  better 
suexjess  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  In  1857,  of  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  American  whalers  of  all  descriptions,  at  least  one-bait 
embracing  most  of  the  larger  craftj  were  employed  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Although  the  fisheries  were  not  absolutely  closed  to  our  countrymen 
by  the  Bussian  government  prior  to  our  acquisition  of  the  territory  and 
its  adjacent  waters,  yet  these  eflbrts  were  crippled  and  this  importaDt 
industry  circumscribed  by  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored 
in  consequence  of,  first,  the  denial  of  all  right  to  construct  curing  and 
drying  establishments  on  the  coast  or  to  find  shelter  in  any  Bussian  port> 
compelling  them  to  go  to  San  Francisco  for  shelter^  for  facihties  in  drying 
and  curing  their  fishj  and,  second,  of  their  liability  of  being  deprived, 
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under  the  treaty  of  1832,  of  even  their  limited  privileges  in  these  waters. 
But  since  their  transfer  to  American  sovereignty  the  &ee  use  of  bot^  land 
and  sea,  affording  nnaccnstomed  facilities  for  their  labors,  has  attracted 
a  large  number  of  our  fishermen.  It  may  now  be  confidently  assumed 
tliat  these  Alaska  fisheries  will  soon  rise  to  great  importance,  especiaUy 
to  our  export  trade. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  the  country  are  particularly  promising.  A  large 
and  valuable  bank  has  been  developed  near  Oonalaska,  the  fish  being 
unsurpassed  in  size,  richness,  and  delicacy,  with  superior  facilities  for 
drying  on  the  island.  Other  extensive  banks  exist  at  dififerent  points  in 
adjoining  waters,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  interests  will  soon  gatflier 
a  population  rivalling  that  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Cape  Cod. 

The  herring  and  halibut  fisheries  are  large  and  important;  but  the  sal- 
mon fishery  is  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  promising  results  of 
incalculable  value.  The  salmon  here  are  tmequalled  in  flavor,  size,  and 
abundance.  They  frequent  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  perishing  in  such  immense 
quantities  from  overcrowding  as  literally  to  defy  description.  The 
Salmon  of  Alaska,  unrivalled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  found  to 
improve  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  texture  on  approaching  the  northern 
rivers. 

The  fur  trade  of  the  country  has  been  he;retofore  the  main  source  of  its 
wealth  and  its  most  attractive  industry.  The  profits  of  the  late  Russian 
Fur  Company  were  enormous,  even  under  a  wasteful  and  injudicious  sys- 
tem of  O]>erations.  On  the  islands  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  it  is 
pei)orted  that  the  Russian  Fur  Company  have  annually  taken  seal  skins 
valued  at  $540,000,  an  aggregate  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  expand  to 
$1,000,000  per  annum,  on  the  same  hunting  ground,  under  the  auspices 
of  American  enterprise. 

The  Aleutian  and  other  more  southern  islands,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
the  main  land,  are  also  frequented  by  immense  numbers  of  seal.  Here, 
also^  may  be  obtained  large  quantities  of  the  more  valuable  furs,  such  aa 
the  sea-otter,  black  fox,  silver  fox,  sable,  and  eimine,  promising  great 
reward  of  persistent  industry.  In  addition  to  those  already  enumer- 
ated, many  other  valuable  furred  auunals  abound  in  Alaska,  making^ 
their  ]>ureuit  very  profitable  at  present  prices.  Of  these,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  beaver,  lynx,  marten,  river  or  land  otter,  muskrat,  mole, 
wolf,  ursine  seal,  reindeer,  and  the  black,  brown,  grizzly,  and  polar  bears. 
The  l>eaver  is  valuable,  notonly  for  its  fur,  but  for  its  yielding  the  medi- 
cine called  ccLstoreum^  a  recognized  remedy  and  a  staple  of  commerce. 
Official  Russian  tables  exhibit  the  collection  of  this  article  of  materia 
medica  to  the  amount  of  7,122  sacks  in  the  period  of  seven  years,  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  Alaska. 

Among  the  staple  products  of  this  couutiy  it  appears  that  ivory  has 
been  extensively  colle<?ted  tor  several  years  by  the  late  Russian  possessors. 
In  the  period  of  seven  years  the  yield  is  stated  to  have  been  1^4:90  pooda 
of  36  pounds  each.  TMs  ivory  is  valuable,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  for  vari- 
ous manufactures. 

Recent  explorations  have  developed  the  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eotzebue  sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  of  extensive*  deposits  of 
fossil  ivory,  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  Siberia,  of  equal  if  not 
8ui>erior  value  and  more  easy  of  access.  It  is  presumed  that  further 
research  will  reveal  a  supply  of  this  material  in  the  country  sufficient  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  large  commerce,  as  well  as  an  extensive  local  manu- 
facture, giving  profitable  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor. 
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The  forests  of  our  new  Territory  are  r^K>rted  as  being  really  magnifi* 
cent,  covering  the  lower  hills  and  uplands  with  dense  masses  of  pme, 
spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber,  princips^y  Taiie- 
ties  of  evergreens.  Some  of  the  trees  attain  a  height  oi  150  teet,  with  a 
diameter  of  over  eight  feet.  Trees  100  feet  high  are  mentioned  by 
travellers  as  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  connection  with  the  fisheries,  with  the  prospect  of  an  extensive  local 
commerce,  and  of  increased  facilities  for  trade  with  trans-Pacific  natioDi^, 
calling  into  requisition  the  fine  harbors,  bays,  and  navigable  streams  ot 
this  country,  these  forests  assume  no  inconsiderable  importance  for  pur- 
poses of  ship-building.  Nay,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  augar  that 
some  of  these  now  untepanted  shores  will  eventually  be  settled  Trith 
busy  shipwrights,  and  resound  with  the  bustle  of  this  noble  industry. 
The  proximity  of  the  splendid  primeval  forests  of  timber  will  jtford 
great  facilities  for  ship-building. 

The  hemlock-spruce,  one  of  the  varieties  of  trees  which  here  abonnd, 
is  especially  valuable  from  the  large  quantities  of  tannic  acid  containni 
in  its  bark,  an  article  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather. 

In  some  of  the  southern  and  eastern  localities,  such  as  Prince  Willi^n 
so^nd.  Garden  island,  in  latitude  609  21',  and  at  Sitka  on  Baranof  island, 
the  fbre«ts  approach  very  near  to  the  shore,  whereas  north  of  Ae  penin- 
sula of  Alaska  proper  this  proximity  is  found  only  at  the  heads  of  bays 
and  sounds.  Forests  abound  in  the  interior,  and  extend  even  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  certain  localities,  such  as  on  die 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  Kodiak  and  Oonalaska  islands,  and,  in  fact,  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group,  there  are  but  t<ew  trees,  but  their  place 
is  supplied  by  a  superior  quality  of  grass,  quite  adapted  to  the  pnrpo^ 
of  grazing.  It  is  supposed  that  these  localities  would  ])asture  large  benb 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  that  the  herding  of  these  animals  might  there 
be  made  quite  a  profitable  occupation,  as  t^ey  would  require  but  very 
little  housing  during  the  entire  year,  the  atmosphere  of  the  north  Pacific 
excluding  many  of  the  diseases  so  troublesome  in  different  portions  of  our 
more  southern  territory.  The  name  of  Alaska  itself  signifies  the  eantineU 
or  great  land,  and  as  such  it  must  present  a  variety  of  climates,  produc- 
tions, soil,  and  local  aspects.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the 
advantages  and  productiveness  of  the  country  before  enumerated  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  northern  coast.  It  is,  howerer, 
clear  that  in  the  southern  parts  they  exist  to  an  extent  far  greater  than 
has  been  supx>osed.  The  principal  rivers  of  Alaska  are  the  Stikine,  the 
outlet  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  British  Columbia,  Liards 
or  Tumagain  river,  the  Colville,  the  Finlay,  Cook^s  river  or  inlet,  the 
Alna  or  Copper  river,  the  Kuijek,  the  Sushitan^  the  KonskoTim,  the 
Inland  river,  and  the  great Kwichpak  or  Yukon  nver,  the  Mississippi^ 
the  north,  navigable  for  five  qt  six  months  in  the  year  for  500  mile^ 
from  the  ocean.  The  ice  on  the  Yukon  is  reported  as  breaking  abont 
the  25th  of  May,  and  as  not  closing  until  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  said 
that  steam  navigation  on  this  river  would  render  the  transportation  of 
the  produce  of  the  Hudson  bay  region  to  market  at  San  Francisco  a 
profitable  enterprise,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound,  whereas  it  uo^ 
costs  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $1  overland  to  St.  Paul,  Miimesota.  In  xW 
view  the  advantages  yet  to  accrue  to  our  Pacific  ports  from  tiiejiational 
acquisition  of  this  Territory  open  a  new  era  for  their  commerce,  ai»d 
explain  the  earnestness  with  which  prominent  and  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  Pacific  States,  together  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  age, 
urged  with  so  much  zeal  ti^e  consummation  of  our  late  treaty  with  Bussia. 
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The  other  rivers  mentioned  are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tributaries,  thus  offering  the  best  possible 
outlet  for  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products  of  the  country 
through  which  they  flow. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  separated  by  distinctive  characters,  modes 
of  life  and  governmental  institutions  into  24  tribal  organizations,  pre- 
senting many  marks  of  separate  nationality.  I 

Of  the  Kodiak  language  there  are  fifteen  dialects,  viz :  Kodiak,  Chu- 
gach,  Alaska,  Algemut,  Koshkovimpta,  Kolmakovsk,  Nooniovsk,  (like 
Kodiak,)  Ma^utow,  Argimiutow,  Asiagmutow,  Ingelikow,  and  Ingalitow, 
Chflkeh,  inhabitants  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Kuyo^kansk. 

Of  the  Aleutian  l^mgnage  there  are  two  dialects,  viz :  Lisievsk  and 
Adrianovski. 

Of  the  Koloshinsk  language  there  are  three  dialects,  viz :  lakutatsk, 
Stitkinski,  and  Kaygansk. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  four  dialects  not  reducible  to  any  general 
head,  viz :  Uhalensk,  Mudnovsk,  Kenaisk,  and  Eolchansk. 

The  southern  and  eastern  tribes  are  represented  as  savage,  warlike, 
and  cruel,  like  the  aborigines  of  the  older  i)ortions  of  the  Union.  To  the 
northward,  however,  they  present  more  peaceful  attributes ;  and  on  the 
peninsula  and  adjoining  islands,  as  weU  as  in  the  country  north  and  east- 
ward, they  are  remarkably  docile — not  even  possessing  or  knowing  the 
use  of  warlike  weapons.  As  a  reason  for  this  it  is  supposed  that  there 
were  two  distinct  original  races :  one,  the  Indian,  coming  from  the  south 
and  east;  the  other,  the  Mongolian,  coming  from  the  north  and  west, 
over  Behring  straits,  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands  across  the  ocean 
from  Japan;  and  that  where  the  increase  of  population  caused  the 
inhabited  territory  of  each  to  approach  the  other,  admixture  of  race 
occrirred,  and  the  varied  and  graded  present  iwpulation  is  the  result. 

The  natives  were  well  managed  and  kept  in  perfect  subjection  by  the 
Bussians,  through  the  operation  of  wise  and  judicious  laws  and  regula- 
tions faithiully  enforced.  By  pursuing  the  same  policy  towards  these 
people,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Americans  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  preserving  the  same  amicable  relations  with  them,  and  in  iuducin^- 
thenEi  to  subserve  our  hunting  and  fishing  interests,  or  even  commerce. 
and  manufactures. 

The  total  area  of  Alaska,  as  hereinl>efore  shown,  is  577,000  square 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  accurately  estimated  at  11,270  miles,  inclusive 
of  bays  and  islands.  In  the  Aleutian  range,  besides  innumerable  isleto 
and  rocks,  there  are  not  less  than  55  islands  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length,  seven  exceeding  40  miles,  and  one,  Oonimak,  over  73  miles.  In 
our  part  of  Behring  sea  there  are  five  large  islands,  one  of  which,  St. 
Lawrence,  is  more  than  96  miles  long.  Several  of  the  islands  of  the 
BoutheaAtem  archipelago,  near  Sitka,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than 
either  of  these,  Pnnce  or  Wales  island,  Kodiak  island,  lying  east  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula,  being  the  largest. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  of  Alaska  have  been  estimated  at  fr^m 
5.000  to  6,000,  residing  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Baranof,  where  Sitka, 
their  principal  station,  is  situated. 

The  various  indigenous  races  number  from  flfty  to  sixty  thousand.  The 
comparative  climate  of  the  coast  is  shown  to  be  of  nearly  equal  temper- 
ature with  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England,  Sitka,  on  Baranof  island, 
having  a  mean  winter  temperature  the  same  as  Philadelphia,  but  a  mean 
yearly  temperature  Uie  same  as  that  of  Portland,  Maine,  the  thermometer 
not  rising  so  high  in  summer  nor  falling  so  low  in  winter. 

The  cUmate  of  titie  islands  and  of  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  as  far 
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north  and  west  as  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  proper,  varies  bnt  little  from 
that  of  Sitka,  according  to  the  statistics  obtained  irom  observations  by 
the  late  Eussian  possessors. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  objection  to  residence  in  Alaska  on 
account  of  prevalent,  humidity  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  ascer- 
tained with  correctness  that  the  yearly  faU  of  rain  at  Sitka  is  not  mnch 
greater  than  at  Astoria;.  Oregon,  and  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
salubrious,  notwithstanoing  its  excessive  moisture,  resulting  from  the 
warm  moist  atmosphere  of*  the  Japan  current  condensed  in  approaching 
the  snow-capped  mountains  and  colder  currents  of  air  from  the  north. 
In  view  of  the  probable  increased  immigration  to  and  rapid  settlement  of 
portions  of  the  country,  it  is  suggested  that  a  surveying  and  land  dis- 
trict should  be  established  in  Alaska  at  an  early  day,  with  officers  at 
Sitka,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  United  States  land  system  over 
those  sections  of  tiie  country  where  possessory  titles  to  farms,  town  sites, 
harbors,  and  coasts,  will  soon  become  indisx)ensable  to  the  interests  of  the 
settlers. 

The  surveyor  general,  resident  at  Sitka,  tiie  probable  seat  of  the 
territorial  government  upon  the  organization  of  the  same,  this  being  the 
largest  town  and  situated  upon  one  of  the  most  fertile,  in\iting,  and 
thickly  populated  islands,  would  readily  obtain  information  as  to  what 
sections  should  be  surveyed,  and  then  send  his  deputies  to  extend  the 
lines  of  surveys,  connecting  the  same  with  such  initial  points  as  may  he 
found  necessary. 

The  first  of  tiiese  initial  points  might  be  established  at  or  near  Sitka 
for  the  island  of  Baranof,  and,  perhaps,  the  whole  archipelago  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  main  land.  Another  could  be  established 
at  some  point  near  Prince  William  sound  for  the  country  east  of  the 
Chigmit  mountains  and  the  Alaska  peninsula.  A  third  might  be  located 
at  some  point  on  the  Yukon  river,  for  the  country  north  and  west,  with 
a  base  line  and  principal  meridian  intersecting  each  initial  point,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  configuration  of  the  country  would  permit,  or 
until  the  extension  of  lines  from  another  initial  point  should  be  reached. 
A  great  many  of  the  islands,  where  the  distance  from  the  main  land  or 
islands  already  surveyed  would  not  be  too  great,  could  be  connected 
with  the  general  lines  by  triangulation  or  astronomical  observation,  but 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  principal 
islands,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  lesser  ones,  to  establish  on  each  an 
initial  point  with  base  line  and  meridian  for  its  individual  surveys.  This 
would  quite  as  weU  serve  the  purpose  of  a  distinct  demarcation  of  bonnd- 
aries  of  title  or  claim  to  possession. 

Among  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  frx>m  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  land  system  to  Alaska  would  be  the  accurate  infonnar 
tion  thereby  obtained  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  its  climate, 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  general  inducements  to  inmiigration,  while 
from  the  explorations  of  deputy  surveyors  and  other  officers  valuable 
disclosiu*es  might  be  made  in  regions  hitherto  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world. 

The  different  localities  of  the  national  territory  having  been  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  in  outline,  it  is  now  proposed  to  advert  to 
operations  under  several  heads  of  land  legislation;  and,  first,  the 

SYSTEM  m  BEGAED  TO  THE  DISPOSAL   OP  THB  PUBLIC  ULSDS. 

In  the  early  age  of  the  republic,  the  national  domain  was  disposed  of 
on  the  credit  system  at  $2  per  acre,  in  four  annual  instalments.    The 
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credit  gradually  yielded  to  the  present  cash  system,  which  has  ever  since 
been  in  operation .♦ 

The  pnbUc  lands,  after  survey,  are  brought  into  market  by  public 
offering  pursuant  to  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter  all  not  disposed  of  are  liable  to  ordinary  private  entry 
or  sale  at  an  established  minimum  of  $1  25  per  acre,  or  where  within 
certain  limits  of  railway,  or  similar  grants,  at  $2  50  per  acre. 

A  material  part  of  the  system  concedes  to  each  actual  settler  a  prefer- 
ence right  to  take  a  farm  of  160  acres,  embracing  his  settlement, 
this  privilege  extending  to  offered  lands  and  also  to  unoffered ;  allowing 
further  to  this  favored  class  the  privilege  to  settle  even  before  survey, 
and  when  the  public  lines  are  established  thereafter  to  adjust  claims 
accordingly,  and  embrace  the  actual  settlements. 

The  homestead  settlers  are  restricted  to  surveyed  lands,  the  sum 
required  being  merely  nominal,  in  order  to  pay  office  expenses  of 
local  administration,  yet  the  real  consideration  exacted  of  this  class 
of  settiers  is  five  years'  continuous  actual  residence  and  cultivation, 
with  the  privilege,  after  making  a  settlement  in  good  faith,  of  thereafter 
proving  the  fact,  making  payment  of  $1  25  per  acre,  and  getting  tiUe 
without  awaiting  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Under  existing  legislation,  no  cash  sales  at  private  entry,  nor  locations 
with  warrants,  are  admissible  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Florida,  the  disposal  in  those  States  being 
restricted,  oy  act  of  2l8t  June,  1866,  to  homesteads,  for  actual  settiemeuS 
and  cultivation.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  there  are  only  a  very 
few  smaU  isolated  tracts  still  undisposed  of.  Lands  offered,  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  are  now  subject  to  private  entry  in  Michigan, 
Missouri,  lowa^  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory.  In  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico. 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  district  land 
offices  have  been  organized,  but  none  of  the  public  lands  in  those  Terri- 
tories have  yet  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  hence  can  only  be  taken 
under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  enactments. 

Pre-emptors,  in  all  organized  districts  where  surveys  have  been  made, 
can  pay  for  their  tracts  either  in  cash  or  with  warrants,  except  as  to 
double  minimum,  or  $2  50  lands,  within  the  lateral  limits  of  railroad 
grants,  it  being  requked  for  the  double  minimum  tracts  that  the  war- 
rants shall  be  taken  as  half  the  consideration,  and  the  residue  be  paid  in 
money.  The  cash  receipts  are  accounted  for  by  the  receivers  of  public 
moneys^  who  also  hold  the  relation  of  disbursing  agents  for  payment 
of  salanes  and  other  liabilities;  and  first,  as  to  the 

QUABTEBLY  ACGOXINTS  OF  BEOEHnSBS  OF  PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26, 

1842,  our  fiscal  year  dated  from  January  1,  in  common  with  the 
calendar.  By  that  law,  the  fiscal  year  was  made  to  date  from  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  required 
by  that  statute  to  make  his  estimates  for  the  half  calendar  year  there- 
after, ending  30th  June.  The  3d  section  of  said  act  further  ordered 
that  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  required  by  law  to 
be  published   annually  should,  on   and  after  the  1st  day  of  July, 

1843,  be  prepared  and  published  for  the  fiscal  vear  thus  legislatively 
establidied,  and  the  said  accounts  for  the  half  calendar  year  ending 

•See  acts  of  May  18,  1796,  1  Stats.,  464 ;  May  10, 1800, 2  Stats.,  73;  and  April  24, 1820,  3 
Btats.,  566. 
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June  30, 1843,  should  be  prepared  and  published  as  required  by  law, 
separate  and  distinct. 

The  difference  between  the  calendar  ^nd  fiscal  year  has  thus  been 
clearly  established  by  the  legislative  department,  the  calendar  begin- 
ning on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  fiscal,  first  of  July.  Pursuant  to 
law  and  established  practice,  the  same  distinction  has  been  apphed  in 
the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  in  ascertaining  the  compensation  of 
land  of&cers,  the  calendar  year  being  taken  as  the  basis  and  computing 
from  the  first  of  January  in  every  case,  thus  securing  complete  uni- 
formity. The  same  rule  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  2d  Febram, 
1859,  directing  that  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  fixing  the  compensation  of 
registers  and  receivers  of  land  offices,  shall  be  so  construed  by  the  proper 
accounting  officers  of  the  government  as  to  restrict  the  aggregate 
amount  aSiowed  as  commissions  in  ^^any  one  calendar  year^  to  the 
sum  of  $2,500  each,  with  a  pro  rata  allowance  of  said  maximnm 
for'  any  quarter  or  fractional  quarter  of  such  year;  their  compensa- 
tion, both  for  salary  and  commissions,  to  commence  with  and  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  they  enter  upon  the  actual  dischsyrge  of 
their  official  duties,  which  in  every  instance  must  be  subsequent  to  the 
date  upon  which  t^iey  execute  their  official  bonds  and  take  the  oath 
of  office. 

Beceivers  of  public  money  are  required  to  render  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  within  the  same  for 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  homestead  entries,  fees  for  locating  military 
warrants  and  agricultum  college  scrip,  also  for  filing  pre-emption 
declarations  and  a4judicating  claims,  together  with  all  payments  made 
by  them  either  upon  drafts  or  into  the  treasury.  The  receiver  as 
disbursing  agent  is  required  to  render  a  separate  account  ia  that  capa- 
city, showing  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the  sums  placed  in  his 
liands  by  dmft  for  meeting  payment  of  current  expenses,  and  to  the 
debit  of  the  same  the  items  of  moneys  disbursed  during  the  quarter  for 
salaries,  commissions,  and  legally  authorized  contingent  expenses. 

The  accounts  of  all  the  officers  referred  to  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  office  have  been  adjusted  and  reported  to  the  treasury  to  the  ^d  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  or  June  30, 1868. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1849,  receivers  of  public 
moneys  are  required  to  pay  immediately  into  tne  treasury,  without 
abatement,  all  moneys  in  their  hands  from  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  legally  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  same  to 
the  payment  of  salaries,  commissions,  fees,  or  otiier  office  expenses,  until 
the  amount  required  for  these  objects  shall  have  first  been  placed  in 
their  possession  by  draft  in  their  favor  as  disbursing  agents^  such  drafts 
bieing  issued  \ipon  estimates  of  the  expenses. 

With  a  view  to  promptness  in  the  rendition  of  their  returns  and  in  the 
depositiug  of  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  instructions  were 
despatch^  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  registers 
and  receivers,  directing  them  to  keep  from  day  to  day  the  business  in 
such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  enable  them  to  make  returns  within 
three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  respective  periods  for  which  they 
may  be  due,  the  receivers  being  required,  as  heretofore,  to  render  to  this 
office  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  regular  account  current,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  terminating  September  30,  1868,  to  forward  forth- 
with their  detailed  accounts  as  receivers  of  public  moneys  and  separate 
accoimts  as  disbursing  agents. 

By  the  treasury  regulations  of  May  1,  1863,  no  receiver  ia  allowed  to 
retain  in  his  hands  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  at  the  termi- 
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nation  of  any  one  quarter.  It  has  been  ordered  that  when  those  officers 
have  that  sum  on  hand  or  upwards  at  the  end  of  a  quarter,  or  at  any 
other  time,  the  whole  amount  of  fiinds  in  their  possession  must  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
upon they  are  required  to  report  the  fact  to  this  office.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther  directed,  that  should  it  sa  happen  that  the  receivers  have  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  quarter  $2,000  or  less  they  must  promptly  report  the  ioct, 
so  that  our  balance  sheet  may  show  exactly  the  amount  of  public  funds 
in  their  hands  which  the  treasury  can  draw  upon  or  otherwise  control, 
as  the  department  may  deem  proper. 

FUND  ACCOUNT. 

It  is  the  practice  to  adjust  the  account  for  the  five  i>er  cent,  fond  accru- 
ing to  several  of  the  States,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  immedi- 
ately after  the  acyustment  of  the  account  of  receivers  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31.  By  request  of  the  State  authorities  they  wiQ  be 
taken  up  for  examination  at  any  time  withiu  the  year.  The  sum  accru- 
ing during  the  more  limited  period  will  in  most  instances,  however,  be 
too  small  in  amount  to  render  the  adjustment  of  the  account  an  object. 

Accounts  have  been  adjusted  and  reported  to  the  treasury  for  the  five 
])er  cent,  fiind  accruing  to  the  close  of  the  last  calendar  year  for  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa>,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  Since  the  adjustment  heretofore  reported  nothing  has  ac- 
crued to  Arkansas.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  the 
disposal  of  the  puolic  land  in  those  States  being  by  tne  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  21, 1866,  restricted  to  entries  only  for  homestead  settle- 
ment ;  nor  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  in  which  the  expenses 
have  exceeded  the  receipts.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  allowing 
to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  a  percentage  upon  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  their  limits. 

THIE  RELATIONS  OF  REGISTERS  AND  BECEIVEBB  TO  THE  LAWS  GOV- 
£BNING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  BT  PBE-EHPTION 
AND  OTHEBWISE. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10, 1800,  pro- 
vides for  ordinary  private  entiy  by  registers  only  upon  application  to 
tho  surveyors  general.  There  is  no  statute^  however,  conferring  a  simi- 
lar privilege  upon  receivers ;  but  that  privilege  has  existed  under  long 
established  practice,  recognized  as  lawful  in  the  Attorney  General's 
^aborate  opinion,  bearing  date  August  12, 1843.  (Opinions,  document 
55,  page  1,618.)  The  principle  of  this  rule,  allowing  receivers  to  pur- 
chiise,  has  been  severely  criticised  in  the  courts.  (See  the  case  of 
Michoud  et  ah  vs.  Gerod  et  aL,  December  term,  1846,  4th  Howard, 
page  533;  also  4th  Kent,  page  437;  also  5th  Howard,  page  49,  in 
the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  Boyd  et  al.y  December  term,  1847.) 
Notwithstanding  the  principle  laid  down  in  these  legal  authorities,  the 
privilege  of  the  register  to  purchase  lands  has  been  recognized,  as 
Htated,  by  the  legislative  branch,  and  that  of  the  receiver  long  sane- 
tii>ned  by  the  Attorney  General.  Neither  the  right  of  pre-emption  nor 
of  homestead  is,  however,  conceded  to  either  the  register  or  receiver, 
1>ecausc  in  such  cases  they  are  required  to  render  judgment  as  to  the 
legality  of  proceedings  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  legislation. 

As  a  principle  of  public  policy,  and  upon  the  same  considerations 
whicii  govern  the  restriction  applied  to  the  official  employes  of  the 
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General  Land  Office,  which  makes  it  an  oflfence  to  purchase,  directly  or 
indirectly,  government  lands  during  incumbency  in  office,  it  is  recom- 
mended tnat  the  existing  restriction  and  interdict  be  extended  8o  as  t« 
include  all  local  or  other  officers  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

THE   PRE-EMPTION   SYSTEM. 

The  ownership  of  soil  by  the  United  States  brings  to  view  some  of 
the  fondamental  principles  of  social  order.  Among  these  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  property  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  and  exhaastiTe 
discussion  by  the  great  lights  of  natural  and  international  law,  such  as 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Barbeyrac,  Burlamaqui,  Rutherforth,  and  others 
Without  attempting  to  revive  the  controversy  whether  the  right  of 
property  in  severalty  results  from  the  tacit  consent  of  society  to  indi- 
vidual appropriation,  or  from  some  higher  principle  of  the  law  of  natrire. 
of  which  this  public  consent  was  but  the  spontaneous  and  intnitive 
reeognition,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  both  of  these  theorit^ 
acknowledge  the  ultimate  right  of  property  to  rest  in  society.  The 
earth  was  given  to  the  children  of  men  as  a  race  to  occupy,  subdue,  and 
cultivate.  The  processes  by  which  public  ownership  was  sajierseded  by 
private  property  are  but  dimly  seen  and  imperfectly  described  ia 
history.  Happily,  the  importance  of  the  question  is  now  far  more 
theoretical  than  practical. 

The  processes  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  have 
acquired  the  title,  both  of  eminent  domain  and  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil,  are  matters  of  authentic  history.  The  principles  of  natural  law, 
upon  which  they  are  based,  are  discussed  in  a  previous  official  repit 
The  extension  of  sovereignty  over  the  vast  regions  of  our  western  territoiy 
carried  with  it  the  ownership  of  the  soil  wherever  there  existed  no  prior 
appropriation  of  it  by  individual  settlers.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
never  made  any  such  appropriation.  They  claim  only  a  usufructnair 
title  to  certain  ill-defined  areas  under  their  tribal  organization.  This 
claim  has  been  respected  by  the  United  States,  and  extinguished  by 
successive  treaty  purchases  as  the  pressure  of  immigration,  by  driviiij: 
away  wild  game,  has  rendered  the  country  inadequate  to  support  the 
wasteful  system  of  savage  life.  The  government  has  made  strennon* 
eftbrts  in  good  faith  to  reform  the  wandering  habits  and  conditions  oi 
the  Indians  by  settling  them  on  reservations,  and  providing  for  their 
instruction  in  civilization.  With  the  failure  to  a  great  extent  of  those 
efforts,  through  difficulties  inherent  in  the  case,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
in  this  report. 

The  title  to  the  soil  thus  acquired  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  transmute  into  individual  ownership  in  the  short^'j^ 
possible  space  of  time.  History  having  transmitted  but  imperfwt 
records  of  this  process  in  the  early  organization  of  society,  the  general 
government,  in  the  administration  of  this  most  important  trust,  was  left 
without  the  light  of  past  experience,  and  comi)elled  to  have  recourse 
to  original  experiment.  The  old  Continental  Congress  spent  a  year  in  the 
consideration  of  "  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  locating  and 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory,"  and  within  three  yeais 
passed  an  amendatory  ordinance  greatly  modifying  the  provisions  of  the 
original.  Under  our  present  Constitution,  Congress  has  repeatedly 
amended  and  improved  the  original  system  in  a  series  of  statutes,  showinir 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  public  mind  of  the  nation  to  our  pre^nt 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy     The  method  at  an  early  period  ot 
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ourhistory  of  treatmg  the  public  lands  contemplated  the  prompt  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  aDL  tracts  disposed  of,  or  by  the  location  of  warrants 
granted  for  military  service,  and  the  expulsion  of  all  who  could  not  comply 
with  these  terms  from  settlements  almtdy  made.  But  the  impulse  ot 
immigration  among  the  landless  was  too  powerful  to  await  the  ability  to 
meet  these  conditions.  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  heal  a  multitude 
of  breachesin  its  pre-existing  laws  by  speeial  retrospective  statutes,  grant- 
ing pre-emption  rights  to  parties  who  had  settled  upon  the  public  lands. 
At  lengtl),  by  a€ts  of  September  4, 1841,  and  March  3, 1843,  this  special 
and  limited  policy  was  made  permanent  and  general,  applicable,  how- 
ever, only  to  surveyed  lands.  The  executive  department,  animated  by 
the  same  liberal  ideas  that  had  inspired  these  noble  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  inaugurated  subsequently  the  iK)licy  of  withholding  for  lim- 
ited periods  from  public  sale  lands  that  had  been  surveyed,  thus  giv- 
ing to  the  actual  settler  the  choice  of  the  most  desirable  localities,  and 
saving  them  from  the  grasping  monopoly  of  speculation.  By  successive 
statutes,  passed  in  1853,  1854,  and  1862,  the  pre-emption  privilege  was 
extendea  to  unsurveyed  lands,  thus  giving  every  fiaicility  to  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  public  domain.  The  consideration  upon  which  this 
important  privilege  of  pre-emption  has  been  granted  is  a  bona  fide  settle- 
ment upon  and  occupation  of  the  tract  by  such  cultivation  and  substan- 
tial improvements  as  clearly  indicate  an  intention  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent home.  This  system  has  worked  admirably  hitherto,  and  has 
exercised  an  untold  influence  in  spreading  the  benign  institutions  and 
social  order  of  civilization  over  the  late  savage  wildemess.  Though 
to  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the  still  more  liberal  homestead 
policy,  there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  claimants  imder  the  home- 
stead law  find  it  desirable  to  commute  that  claim  into  a  pre-emption. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  disposed  of  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws  an  aggregate  of  over  2,500,000  of  acres,  cov- 
ered by  bona  fide  settlements,  adding  over  20,000  farms  to  the  freeholds  of 
this  republic,  with  an  untold  increase  of  productive  power.  It  is  but 
fair  to  estimate  the  aggregate  of  farms  in  the  whole  Union,  including 
the  above  additions  and  those  which  recent  changes  in  the  industrial 
system  of  the  older  States  have  brought  about,  at  2,800,000.  The  prin- 
ciple of  pre-emption,  in  a  modified  form,  has  also  been  extended  to 
urban  settlements,  giving  great  facilities  to  town  building  throughout 
the  public  domain,  and  thus  introducing  manufacturing  interests 
paripasifu  with  the  agricultural.  The  diffusion  of  villages^  as  nuclei  of  a 
varied  industry,  throughout  the  national  territory,  is  of  tar  higher  sig- 
nificance and  importance  than  a  supei^ficial  view  of  the  case  is  likely  to 
reveal.  Their  mfluence  in  building  up  a  symmetrical  and  self-reliant  civil- 
ization will  be  recognized  hereafter  when  our  social  and  industrial  depend- 
eiiC5e  upon  foreign  states  will  be  broken  up  by  a  revolution  as  radical  and 
thoBOugh  as  that  which  dissolved  our  political  bands  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  number  of  urban  settlements  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  30,000.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  year  just 
passed  has,  at  the  lowest  computation,  added  a  tiiousand  to  the  above 
aggregate.  Further  legislation  is  needed  to  meet  new  developments  of 
public  interest,  growing  out  of  the  working  of  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption systems,  and  especially  to  define  and  systematize  their  increas- 
ini4  practical  relations.  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  recommendation  in  the  last  annual  report  to  fix  the  limit  of  time 

thin  which  pre-emptors  on  uuoffered  lands  shall  make  proof  and  pay- 
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ment,  also  to  prescribe  limitations  a^  to  apjieals,  and  to  require  the 
consanunation  of  a  claim,  either  pre-emption  or  homestead,  pm'suant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  under  which  it  had  its  inception. 

HOMESTEADS. 

Aets  of  May  20, 1862,  March  21, 1864,  and  June  21, 1866. 

The  progress  of  actual  settlement,  under  homestead  legislation,  has 
folly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  2,328,923  acres  have 
been  entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws,  being  an 
increase  of  over  500,000  acres  on  the  quantity  taken  up  in  the  prec(^g 
year,  making  a  total,  since  the  initiation  of  the  system,  of  nearly 
9,500,000  acres,  and  adding  83,000  farms  to  the  productive  forces  of  the 
republic. 

Of  the  quantity  entered  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  526,077  acres  were 
taken  in  tiie  southern  States  under  the  act  of  June  21.  1866,  and  the 
residue,  being  1,802,846  acres,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Since  our  last  annual  commuiii- 
cation  the  five-year  limitation  of  the  statute  has  expired.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this,  full  instructions  were  timely  despatched  to  the  district 
officers,  prescribing  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  final  adjudicatioii  of 
settlers'  claims.  Accordingly,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  titles 
embracing  147,000  acres  have  been  proved  up,  constituting  2,906  farms, 
none  of  these,  however,  being  in  the  southern  States,  the  time  for  con- 
summating titles  under  the  legislation  applicable  to  these  not  having 
yet  arrived. 

In  beginning  operations  in  taking  final  proof,  instances  occmred 
'  where  the  district  officers  allowed  claims  wherein  the  parties  had  not 
produced  evidence  of  citizenship,  but  had  merely  filed  their  declaration 
of  intention.  The  attention  of  the  registers  and  receivers  was  called  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  in  this  respect,  which  is  peremptory  in 
this,  that  Ml  citizenship  must  be  shown  at  the  time  of  completing  title. 
In  nearly  all  cases  which  had  been  suspended  for  the  requisite  proof  the 
parties  have  come  forward  and  met  the  legal  requirements  and  x>crfected 
their  titles. 

Application  has  been  made  for  permission  to  make  final  proof  in 
homestead  cases  before  county  officers.  This  the  law  does  not  author- 
ize, and  properly  so,  thus  avoiding  the  confusion  and  conflict  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  adjudication  to  officers  other  than  those  of  the  general 
government. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  commissions  payable  on 
proving  up.  It  has  been  decided  that  where  entries  were  made  prior  to 
the  amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  1864,  the  commissions  are  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  original  act  of  20th  May, 
1862,  but  where  subsequent^  they  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
amendatory  act  of  21st  March,  1864. 

HOMESTEAD  BT7I.II7GS. 

Where  different  parties  hold  an  undivided  interest  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon in  an  original  farm,  it  has  been  decided  that  until  a  decision  is 
made  so  as  to  fix  the  description  of  the  tract  taken  by  each,  there  can* 
not  ^/>Q  a  separate  entry  made  as  an  adjoining  farm  by  any  one  holding 
sue''  mdividuaJ  interest,  because  the  law  contemplates  a  fee  simple  ovm- 
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ership  in  a  particular  tract  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  making  an 
entry  of  other  land  as  a  farm  adjoining. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  proof  requisite  where  the  parties 
apply  to  make  payment  under  the  8th  section  of  the  homestead  act  of 
20th  May,  1862. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  proof  must  be  made  of  settlement  and  cultivtv 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  jiayment,  so  as  to  show  Sbhona  fide  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  settler  to  make  the  land  his  permanent  homestead.  Wher- 
ever the  proof  may  show  an  honest  effort  by  the  claimant  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  the  register  and  receiver  are  directed  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  no  narrow  but  in  a  liberal  spirit,  yet  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  In  cases  where  th^  settler  is 
deceased,  and  his  legal  representatives  thereafter  discover  that  the 
homestead  papers  describe  other  land  than  the  tract  embraced  by  his 
actual  settlement,  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  widow  or  representatives 
may  prove  and  thereafter  certify  on  the  application  to  the  correct 
description  of  the  tract  ui)on  which  the  deceased  party  actnstlly  settled, 
and  when  satisfactory,  the  error  in  description  may  be  corrected. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  relinquish  a  homestead  claim,  in  order 
to  a  subsequent  filing  on  the  same  tract  under  the  pre-emption  laws.  If 
the  party  relinquishing  is  entitled  to  the  pre-emption,  and  sees  fit  to 
avail  himself  of  it  on  the  tract  he  had  relinquished  under  the  homestead, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  as  it  is  not  in  any  view  a  commutation,  but  a 
separate^  distinct  transaction,  initiated  and  perfected  under  anotlier 
law. 

Cases  have  arisen  where  persons  have  made  homestead  entry  on  tracts 
previously  offered,  and  complaint  has  been  entered  that  settlers  had 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  homestead  law.  Where  such  par- 
ties have  made  considerable  improvements,  but  failed  in  residence,  their 
rights  as  homestead  claimants  have  been  forfeited;  but  in  view  of  the 
im]>rovements  existing  they  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  the  land  at 
private  entry,  because  it  was  liable  to  such  entry,  having  been  duly 
offered. 

WTiere  a  settler  upon  an  "offered'*  tract  dies  before  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years^  and  lus  heirs,  living  at  a  distance  from  the  premises,  have 
failed  to  continue  the  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  five  years,  or  to  prove 
up  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  20th  May,  1862,  within  the  six 
months'  limitation,  we  have  allowed  the  heirs  to  take  the  tract  at  pri- 
vate cntiy.    Where  a  settler  deserted  his  family,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  on  the  homestead,  and  it  was  daimed  that  the  wife  should 
have  the  title  of  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  date  of 
entry,  it  is  held  that  the  patent  cannot  be  issued  upon  the  entry  of  the 
husband  in  the  name  of  any  other  party,  except  in  the  event  of  his 
decease;  but  if  he  abandoned  his  homestead  for  more  than  six  months, 
the  wife  might  obtain  the  cancellation  of  the  entry  on  the  ground  of 
abandonment,  and  thereafter,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  might  make  a 
homestead  entry  of  the  tract  in  her  own  name. 

Cases  of  abandonment  have  been  presented  wherein  it  has  been 
shown  that,  by  reason  of  sickness,  want  of  means,  or  other  good  causes, 
the  parties,  although  they  had'cleared  and  cultivated,  had  failed  to  meet 
tlie  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence  within  the  prescribed  time. 
Where  the  intention  was  banaj^e  we  have  refused  to  cancel  entries,  but 
have  allowed  the  five  years'  residence  to  take  date  from  the  day  of  actual 
settlement  by  residence  on  the  tract,  provided  that  the  party  file  his  affida- 
vit  within  a  reasonable  period  that  he  has  permanently  renewed  settle- 
ment on  the  claim. 
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Where  the  widow  of  a  deceased  settler  marries  again,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  five  years,  it  is  held  that  if  she  continues  the  settlemeot 
and  improvement  of  the  claim  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  fisedby  the 
statute,  the  fee  inures  to  the  heirs,  and  final  proof  may  be  made  iu  the 
name  of  the  said  heii*s. 

The  amendatory  act  of  2l8t  March,  1864,  authorizes  parties  in  the 
military  or  naval  service^  whose  families^  or  some  member  thereof^  are  resid- 
ing upon  lands  desired  to  he  entered^  to  make  the  affidavit  required  by  the 
homestead  law  of  May  20th,  1862,  before  the  officer  commanding  in  the 
branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  applicant  may  be  engaged;  the  ai- 
davit,  accompanied  by  the  application,  to  be  filed  with  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  land  office,  by  the  wife  or  other  representative  of  titt 
party,  and  become  effective  from  the  date  of  such  filing. 

Persons  in  both  the  army  and  navy  have  made  application  thro&git 
agents,  under  l^e  impression  that  no  settlement  is  required  until  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and  thatshouldtheirservice  absorb  five 
years,  such  service  will  be  accepted  m  lieu  of  settlement  and  cultivatioQ. 
The  law  recognizes  no  such  arrangement^  and  means  have  been  taken 
properly  to  explain  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  statute,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil,  which  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  induce  this  offiee 
to  despatch  to  the  several  district  officers  a  circular  letter,  directing  than 
to  receive  no  applications  except  such  as  may  be  accompanied  by  e^i 
deuce  of  pre-existing  settlement,  as  the  law  requires,  on  the  part  <rf  the 
wife  or  representatives  of  the  parties. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  the  two  years'  restrictive  clause  in  the 
act  of  21st  June,  1866,  applicable  to  southern  States,  as  to  the^ruan^oi 
an  entry,  has  expired,  and  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  fee  reqnned 
under  the  act  was  increased  with  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  taken. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  fee  is  the  same  as  under  the  original 
act  of  '20th  May,  1862,  which  was  amended  by  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of 
1866— namely,  five  dolhirs  for  eighty  acres  or  less,  and  ten  dollars  for  a 
greater  quantity,  payable  at  date  of  entry. . 

The  officers  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  had  erroneously  made  sale  fif 
cask  of  tracts  formerly  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  reservation. 

The  Commissioner  has  apprised  them  that  by  treaty  stipulations*  the 
lands  had  been  quit-claimed  to  the  United  States  and  restored  to  th 
public  domain,  hence  subject  to  disposal  only  in  conformity  witii  tite 
provisions  of  the  act  of  21st  June,  1866,  and  that  to  sell  for  cash  any  tra^ 
would  be  iu  violation  of  law,  and  consequently  the  register  and  reoetrer 
are  without  authority  for  the  sale  of  the  premises.  Ptopositions  for 
amendments  to  the  homestead  act  have  been  made : 

1.  For  granting  homesteads  to  children  of  deceased  soldiers  over 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  without  payment  of  the  ten  doUsffS  gov 
ernment  fee,  which  is  recommended  by  this  office. 

2.  To  authorize  certain  settlers  to  make  final  homestead  proof  before 
clerks  of  county  coiu'ts,  a  measui^  not  approved  by  this  office  becaiue 
leading  to  complications  and  embarrassments. 

3.  An  amendment  has  been  suggested  to  the  8th  section  of  the  origirial 
act  of  20th  May,  1862,  so  as  to  continue  the  restrictive  clause  of  the  pre^ 
emption  act  of  September  4, 1841,  that  any  person  owning  320  acres  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  quit  or  abandon  his 
residence  on  his  own  land  to  reside  on  the  public  lands  in  the  same  State 
or  Territory,  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act,  an  amend- 
ment which  is  recommended  by  the  Conunissioner. 


*  1st  article  treaty  Dec.  29,  1835,  toL  7,  p.  479;  4th  article  treaty  Ang.  ^  ]84<L 
9i  p«  c7o* 
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BABLT  SETTLEMENT  CLAIMS  IN  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  27th  September, 
1850,  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  9,  page  496,  there  is  granted  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  settlers  residing  in  wnat  was  then  Oregon  Territory,  and 
to  those  who  became  residents  before  the  1st  December,  1850,  and  who 
resided  upon  the  land  and  cultivated  it  for  four  years,  a  tract  to  each 
single  man  equal  to  a  half  section  or  320  acres,  and  if  married  before  a 
specified  i)eriod,  a  whole  section  or  640  aci'es,  one-half  to  the  settler  and 
the  other  to  his  wife,  tiie  latter  to  be  held  as  her  separate  interest.  In 
the  fifth  section  of  the  same  law  a  grant  was  made  to  those  who  should 
be  settled  in  Oregon  before  a  then  prospective  period,  one  quarter  sec- 
tion for  a  single  man,  and  double  that  quantity  to  those  who  married. 

The  act  of  the  14th  February,  1853,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  158, 
declares  tliat  instead  of  the  four  years'  continuous  occupation  after  set- 
tlement settlers  should  be  allowed  after  two  years'  occupation  to  get 
title  by  paying  $1  25  per  acre. 

By  the  act  of  March  2, 1853,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  172,  a  portion 
of  Oregon  Territory  was  detached  and  erected  into  the  Territory  of 
Washington,  and  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  17th  July,  1854,  U.  S. 
Statutes,  vol.  10,  p.  305,  the  donation  privilege  was  extended  to  said  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington,  and  the  term  of  settlement  before  the  title  could 
be  acquired  by  payment  was  reduced  to  one  year. 

Under  these  several  laws  there  have  been  received  from  the  district 
land  offices  in  Oregon  and  Washington  5,205  certificates  of  donation 
title,  calling  for  tracts  varying  each  from  160  to  640  acres,  covering  an 
aggregate  area  of  1,884,210  acres,  of  which  number  patents  have  been 
issued  in  4,593  cases,  embracing  1,681,039.50  acres.  Neither  the  original 
donation  law  of  27th  Septemb^,  1850,  nor  the  amendatory  act  of  14th 
February,  1853,  fix  a  limitation  as  to  time  within  which  all  claims  must 
be  established.  The  result  is  that  sometimes  embarrassment  arises  in 
separating  the  public  from  private  property,  because  cases  have  occur 
red  in  which  the  original  settler  after  residence  for  the  required  period 
lia49  disposed  of  his  title  said  left  the  country  withoutmakingfiinal  proof 
at  the  district  offices.  His  vendee  may  be  a  non-resident  and  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs  the  law  requires.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  donation  tracts 
have  been  regarded  as  public  land  and  applications  made  to  acquire  the 
same  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  upon  the  supposition 
tJlat  the  claim  to  the  land  as  a  donation  had  been  abandoned,  there 
being  no  proof  to  the  contrary  ax>on  the  records  of  the  district  land 
offices. 

Tocorrectthis  and  to  enable  the  land  department  to  segregate  the  public 
from  any  private  interests  of  tMs  character,  the  passage  of  an  act  is  recom- 
mended requiring  final  proofs  to  be  made  within  a  specified  period,  say 
tiivo  years  &om  the  date  of  such  enactment,  after  which  all  claims  not 
proved  up  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  treated  as  other  public  lands.. 

TOWIY  SITES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Oon- 
grress  approved  2d  March,  18G7,  vol.  14,  p.  641,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
fia^bitants  of  cities  and  towns  upon  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  amenda- 
tory law  of  June  8, 1868,  instructions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  «Ustiict 
lajnd  officers  to  the  following  effect: 

The  act  of  March  2. 1867^  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns 
4^n,  the  public  lands  tnepn^egeof  entering  the  premises  occupied,  as 
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town  sites  at  the  mmimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  the  entry  to  be  made  through  the  corporate  authorities  or  the  jndges 
of  the  county  courts  acting  as  trustees  for  the  occupants,  when  such  mode 
of  obtaining  title  to  town  property  is  preferred  to  that  provided  in  the 
act  of  July  1, 1864,  and  the  amendatory  statute  of  March  3, 1865,  the  act 
of  1867  not  repealing  these  previously  existing  enactments.  The  inhabit- 
ants are,  however,  limited  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  modes  indicated  in 
these  statutes  and  cannot  commence  proceedings  under  both  systems. 
The  act  of  June  8, 1868,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  provides 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  located  on  the  public  lands  may  avail 
themselves,  if  the  tovm  authorities  so  elect,  of  the  provisions  of  said  last 
named  act.  provided  the  issuing  of  patents  to  persons  who  have  made 
or  may  make  entries  and  elect  to  proceed  under  existing  laws  shall  not 
thereby  be  prevented.  As  {proceedings  to  acquire  title  to  town  property 
cannot  be  commenced  under  both  the  systems  in  force  since  March  2^ 
1867,  the  amendatory  statute  must  refer  to  cases  where,  previona  to 
March  2, 1867,  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or  city  had  filed  a  plat  of  the 
same  with  the  county  recorder  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  1, 1864,  and 
had  partly  proved  up  and  paid  for  the  lots  claimed  by  them,  under  the 
proviso  in  tiie  2d  section  of  the  said  act,  and  extends  the  privileges  of 
the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  if  the  town  authorities  choose  to  x>roceed  under 
it,  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  lots,  without 
interfering  with  the  issuing  of  patents  to  those  who  have  made  or  mar 
make  entries  and  desire  to  proceed  under  the  acts  of  July  1, 1864,  and 
March  3,  1865. 

Accordingly,  where  proceedings  had  been  commenced  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  town  or  city  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867, 
and  a  part  of  them,  not  having  entered  and  paid  for  their  lots,  wiah  to 
proceed  under  said  last  named  act,  the  registers  and  receivers  are  required 
to  permit  the  tovm  authorities,  if  they  apply  for  that  prapose,  to  enter, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or  file  upon,  such  portion  of  the 
town  site  as  has  not  already'  been  entered  and  paid  for,  and  is  not  in  the 
I)ossession  of  parties  electing  to  complete  their  titles  under  the  original 
proceedings  J  after  which  that  part  of  the  town  site  so  entered  or  filed 
upon  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  statutes  of  1867  and  1868,  and  the 
remaining  portion^  if  any,  under  the  enactments  of  1864  and  1865.  The 
amendatory  act  ol  June  8, 1868,  ftirther  provides  that  in  addition  to  the 
minimum  price  of  the  lands  included  in  any  town  site  entered  nnder  the 
acts  of  1867  and  1868,  there  shall  be  paid,  by  the  parties  availing  them- 
selves  of  the  proNisions  of  said  acts,  all  costs  of  surveying  and  platting, 
and  also  the  exj^enses  incident  thereto  incurred  by  the  United  States. 
Hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  enter  a  town  site  found  upon  the  nnswrvf^ 
public  lands,  a  written  application  must  be  made  to  the  surveyor  general 
of  the  proper  district  for  a  sun^ey  of  the  same  under  the  10th  section  of 
the  act  of  May  30, 1862,  vol.  12,  p.  410,  Stats,  at  Large,  and  a  deposit  of 
the  amount  estimated  by  him  as  sufiicient  to  cover  the  costs  and  expenses 
thereof,  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer  or  designateil  depos^ 
itary,  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  created  by  "individual  depositors  for  the  survey  of  thepublie 
lands,"  taking  a  duplicate  certificate  of  deposit,  one  to  be  filed  with  the 
surveyor  general  to  be  sent  to  the  Geneml  Land  Office,  and  the  othei 
retained  by  the  depositor.  On  recei\ing  the  certificate  showing  that 
the  requisite  sum  has  been  dei)osited  in  a  proper  manner  to  pay  for  the 
work,  the  surveyor  general  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  district  land  office  his  certificate  of  such  payment  having 
l>een  made,  and  also  to  contract  with  Itome  comi)etent  United  Stat^ 
deputy  surveyor  for  the  survey  and  return,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
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pnblic  surveys,  after  Trhich  the  lands  embraced  within  the  site  may  be 
entered  or  filed  upon  as  in  the  case  of  town  sites  upon  surveyed  lands. 
When  town  site«  are  located  upon  surveyed  lands  the  entries  must  be 
made  In  conformity  with  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and 
hence  no  cost  for  surveys  can  be  demanded.  When  sites  are  upon  the 
unsurveyed  lands  it  will  become  necessary,  after  the  extension  thereto  of 
the  public  surveys,  to  close  these  lines  upon  the  exterior  limits  of  the  town 
sites. 

The  aforesaid  act  of  2d  March,  1867,  it  will  be  observed,  stipulates  that 
there  shall  be  conceded,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  100  and  less 
than  200,  not  exceeding  320  acres ;  where  the  population  is  more  than  200 
and  less  than  1,000,  not  exceeding  640  acres;  where  the  inhabitants 
number  1,000  and  over,  not  exceeding  1,280  acres;  and  for  each  additional 
1,000  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  5,000  in  all,  a  ftirther  grant  of  320 
acres. 

All  military  and  other  reservations  of  the  United  States,  private 
gi'ants,  and  valid  mining  claims,  are  excluded  Irom  the  operation  of 
tiiese  laws. 

In  any  Territory  in  which  a  land  office  may  not  have  been  established 
the  declaratory  statements  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  acts  may  be  filed 
with  the  surveyor  general  of  the  proper  district. 

SPBCIAL     AND     GENERiX     GRANTS  FOR    INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS — 
PORTAGE  LAKE  AND  LAKE  SX7PERI0R  LAND  GRANT. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  granting  lands  to  Michigan,  "to  aid  in 
building  a  harbor  and  ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
with  the  waters  of  Portage  lake,'^  authority  was  vested  in  that  State  to 
appoint  an  authorized  agent  for  the  selection  of  the  lands  nearest  the 
location  of  the  caual.  Tne  service  has  been  performed  and  the  prelim- 
inary lists  filed  covering  the  gi-ant  of  200,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  by  said  act  of  18C5,  Congress,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  lS66j  made  an  additional  concession  of  200,000  acres,  to  be  selected 
in  tiie  upper  peninsula.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  State 
has  selected  and  filed  lists  of  selections  embracing  150,000  acres,  leaving 
a  claim  of  50,000  acres  yet  to  be  satisfied.  The  examination  of  these 
returns  has  been  comp1ete<l,  and  certified  transcripts  furnished  the 
State  authorities,  covering  279,808  acres. 

Grant  in  aid  of  the  "  Des  Moines  river  improvement,"  selections  *<  in 
place,"  and  "  indemnity," have  been  made  in  certain  lateral  limits,  extend- 
ing firom  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Iowa.  These  selections,  made  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  8tli  August,  1846,  vol.  9,  p.  77,  the  joint  resolution  of  2d 
March,  1861,  vol.  12,  p.  251,  and  the  enabling  act  of  2d  July,  1862,  vol.  12, 
p.  643,  embrace  an  aggregate  as  returned  to  this  offtce  of  833,079.70 
acres,  for  which  title  has  been  folly  vested  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  duly 
certified  transcripts. 

The  grant  made  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  acts  of  8th  August,  1846, 
vol.  9,  p.  83,  and  3d  August,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  345,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  finally  adjusted 
and  title  duly  vested  in  the  State  for  684,264  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  upper  x>eninsula  of 
Michigan,  Congress  by  act  of  July  3,  1866,  vol.  14.  p.  80,  made  a  conces- 
sion, embracing  100,000  acres,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  Lac  La  Belle,  wluch  has 
been  finally  adjusted  and  patent  issued  to  the  State. 

I^y  the  act  of  April  10, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  30,  a  similar  grant  was  made 
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to  Wisconsin,  of  200,000  acres,  to  aid  in  the  constractionof  abwtoll 
and  ship  canal  at  the  head  of  Sturgeon  bay  to  connect  thevilQ^(| 
Green  bay  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  grant  has  been  finally  ii^' 
and  title  vested  in  the  State. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  Nebraska   to  500,000  amsl 
internal  improvements,  under  act  of  September,  1841,  as  eiteiA^J 
that  State  by  act  approved  February  9, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  391, 
the  Stat€  into  the  Union,  the  point  was  considered  as  to  "M 
Nebraska  should  be  charged  with  the  lands  granted  by  the  eigklh.! 
t^nth,  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  enabling  act  of  19th  April,  M.\ 
13,  p.  47.    The  Secretary  ruled  that  the  lands  mentioned  intkti 
1864  were  granted  for  i)urposes  totally  distinct  from  those  contempi« 
by  the  general  improvement  grant  of  1841,  and  the  only  lands  ftit-l 
plated  by  said  act  of  1864  are  those  the  right  to  wliichhad  passedtel 
Territory,  and  were  made  subject  to  its  disposal  for  the  purpose*  decii 
by  Congress.    The  Secretary,  therefore,  decided  that  the  lands  gia 
by  the  aforesaid  sections  of  the  act  of  1864  should  not  be  dednctri 
the  500,000  acres  granted  by  the  general  improvement  law  of  l^ 
accordingly  under  that  ruling  the  grant  will  be  duly  adjusted. 

Pursuant  to  the  grant  aforesaid,  the  State  has  made  and  filed  i 
tions  in  i)art,  embracing  200,169  acres,  which  are  in  progress  of  exasJ 
ation  with  a  view  of  vesting  the  title  to  all  the  tracts  in  those  sdt 
found  free  frt)m  contiict. 

LA>^D  GRANTS  IN  AID  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  organic  instinct  of  American  society  from  its  inception  redi«t^ 
a  necessity  to  its  preservation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of^  i 
schools,  whose  perpetuation,  in. turn,  rested  upon  the  intelligence 4?- 
virtue  of  the  people.  Prior  to  the  Kevolution  this  appreciation  of  tt*«^ 
lectual  and  moral  discipline  existed  in  various  degi^ees  of  strens;th»i 
intelligence  in  the  diflerent  colonies,  yet  manifested  itself  in  all,  if  ^* 
establishment  of  churches,  colleges,  and  schools,  on  a  scale  estRO^ 
liberal  compared  with  their  material  resources. 

Our  advance  to  the  position  of  an  indei)endent  republic  gavetotte 
sentiment  a  national  development,  which  in  legislation  found  prt«l| 
expression.  The  Continental  Congress  engrafted  upon  omr  infant  1«^ 
system,  by  the  ordinance  of  March  20, 17S&,  a  land  endowment  of* 
common-school  system  by  reserving  to  that  end  a  central  tract,  seenrf 
16,  in  every  township,  ami  stipulating  in  the  organization  of  each  Bf^ 
State  and  Territory  in  tlie  public  domain  for  that  reservation, "  in  pl»» 
or  where  covered  by  prior  valid  rights,  providing  indemnity  of  eq* 
quantity  from  other  public  lands.  In  the  case  of  Oregon  the  policy  " 
inaugurated  of  duplicating  the  quantity  for  the  support  of  schools,  * 
tion  36  as  well  as  16  in  each  township  being  granted  "in  place,'' aJ 
where  taken  by  j)rior  adverse  rights,  giving  selections  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this  concession  to  the  support  of  schools,  at  least  t 
townships,  or  72  sections,  have  been  granted  in  each  new  State  fort 
support  of  universities  or  colleges,  besides  special  grants  to  ifiolat 
enterprises.  By  act  of  July  2,  1862,  with  its  supplements,  Congn 
donated  to  every  State,  for  each  senator  and  representative  to  whum 
was  entitled  under  the  apportionment  of  1860, 30,00Cr  acres  for  the  endo 
mcnt  of  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  sciei 
and  art.  The  agency  of  this  splendid  donation  in  developing  c 
resources  can  scarcely  bo  conceived. 

The  report  of  the  eighth  census  shows  the  interest  of  our  people 
this  relation.  Prior  to  the  year  1775  10  colleges  and  professional  schoo 
including  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvan 
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(iK'itiijrd  been  established,  all  of  which  irc^e  in  existence  in  1859.  The  Kew 
)D  |»r:(  rigland  school  system  was  begnn  in  several  of  the  'New  England  colo- 
^t'^  ,£8,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  long  prior  to  the  Revolntion  of  1776.  In  1791 
e  colleges  and  professional  schools  numbered  21 ,  including  those  already 
\>[)J2,^  ention'^dj  also  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
p^(:J^  .idge,  and  one  theological  institution.  In  1860  the  whole  niunberof 
jsi;- p,;  lucational  establishments  was  113,006,  having  148,742  teachers,  giving 
,/''.  Istruction  to  5,417,880  persons,  the  annual  income  having  amounted  to 
^^^  13,990,482. 
,/^^, ; .  Of  the  foregoing  445  were  collegiate,  with  54,969  students.    The  acade- 


lb"? 


'^1/ 


jj.il^,^,  ies  and  other  schools,  except  public  schools,  numbered  6^636.  in  which 
^.,y  ere  instructed  455,559  pupUs.     The  number  of  public  scnools  was 
j^'f  36,915;  of  pupils  4,917,552.    The  aggregate  of  libraries  returned  in 
^^)^^'  860  was  27,730,  containing  13,316,379  volumes. 

,|!  ^  Since  these  statistics  were  returned  the  expansion  of  the  educational 
!';'^;'  ystem  has  been  coextensive  with  our  rapidly  increasing  ]?opulation  and 
'^,,  he  demands  of  a  high  civilization,  the  general  course  of  instruction 
''^'".ncluding  the  usual  elements,  advancing  to  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
'[f  .lometry,  land  surveying,  the  higher  departm^its  of  mathematics,  and 
I';- Classical  studies,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

'•^' ^^^  It  has  been  observed  that  emigration  from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled 
''';  7^^  scatters  "  rapidly  through  the  fertile  wilderness  of  the  west  the 
^'2^^^-  jeeds  of  an  intense  existence,  full  to  excess  of  physical  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, developing  with  magical  swiftness  into  a  vast  population,  with  an 
enormous  capacity  of  material  progress."  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
results  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  incorporated  only  22  years  ago.  the 
-^commercial  capital  of  Wiscousiu,  which  was  admitted  in  1848  into  the 
J-' Union  as  a  State.  That  city  contains  a  population  of  90,000,  and  by  its 
school  returns  on  31st  August,  1868.  shows  that  23,600  children  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  public  scnools,  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
number  being  in  actual  attendance  in  public  and  private  educational 
?    institutes  in  that  beautiful  and  rapidly-growing  western  city. 

An  able  English  writer,  in  adverting  to  the  right  of  suffirage  in  con- 
nection with  our  educational  institutions,  inquires,  how  then  do  the 
Americans  "  deal  with  this  mighty  power  t  Have  they  any  check  upon 
it  ?  Do  they  believe  the'natural  intelligence,  the  wise  self-interest  of  their 
'^  citizensasufficientguaranteeforitsproperexerciset  Bynomeans.  They 
are,  on  tlie  contrary,  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  every  class  cul- 
tivated to  its  highest  attainable  point,  the  information  of  every  class 
extended  to  its  utmost  practical  reach,  the  mental  discipline  of  every 
class,  through  skilful  process  of  intellectual  instructions,  secured  in  the 
highest  possible  de^ee,  are  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  beneficent 
working  of  the  universal  power.  Hence,  the  uniyersal  and  immense 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  visible  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.'^ 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  fix)m  our  earliest  history,  have 
shown  the  judgment  of  our  statesmen  in  this  respect;  the  results  indi- 
C4iting  provision  in  the  cause  of  education  to  embrace  every  township 
of  SIX  miles  square  and  half  township. 

The  concession  will  give  for  common  schools 67, 983, 922  acres. 

And  that  the  grants  for  colleges  and  universities  are 

equal  to 1, 082, 880  acres. 

For  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges •lO,  200, 000  acres. 

Making  a  total  of 79, 326, 802  acres. 

-  * 

*Thia  inplndefl  the  Territories. 
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A  greater  area  than  the  aggregate  surface  of  New  HampBhiie,  Uas- 
sachnsettSy  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  aiul 
Delaware.  The  number  of  pupils  now  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  ot 
alhorough  education  in  the  United  States  may  beset  down  at  10,000,009. 
'  These  statistics  mark  educational  progress  coincident  with  our  increa^ 
of  population  and  development  of  material  resources.  Nothing  is  found 
in  the  old  world  comparable  to  this  division  of  popular  intelligence.  It 
has  developed  in  our  people  those  marked  characteristics  of  self-reliant 
energy  and  practical  intelligence  which  have  enabled  them  to  direct  so 
admirably  their  matchless  free  institutions.  We  may  admit  that  in  our 
imst  national  infancy  the  older  educational  establishments  of  Eurqw 
have  been  enabled  to  boast  more  copious  contemporary  literature,  and 
a  greater  number  of  authors  in  science  and  art,  for  the  best  mind  of  oar 
pec^le  has  been  absorbed  by  the  pressing  practical  problems  of  growing 
civilization.  Yet,  in  coming  ages  we  may  anticipate,  from  the  broader 
QifFiision  of  educational  facilities,  that  a  greater  number  of  minds  win 
be  quickened  into  activity,  and  that  the  Augustan  age  of  America  will 
rival  in  learning  and  mental  activity  the  proudest  eras  of  history. 

BOUNTY  LAND  GBANTS. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  early  provided  for  land  bounties 
for  the  offtcers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line  and  navy  for  services  in 
the  Bevolution,  according  to  the  promises  of  State  legislation,  and  by 
act  of  June  1, 1790,  provision  was  made  of  bounties  for  services  in  tiie 
t^ontinental  line.  The  act  of  May  6^  1812,  granted  bounties  for  services 
in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain ;  the  act  of  February  11, 1847,  f« 
services  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  the  act  of  September  28, 1850,.  for  sfs- 
vices  in  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  volunteers  and  State  militia 
in  the  war  of  1812,  The  act  of  March  22, 1852,  extended  the  provisicos 
of  the  act  of  1850,  and  the  act  of  3d  March,  1855.  extended  and  equal- 
ized grants  by  former  acts.  In  pursuance  of  tnese  provisions  lands 
have  been  granted  as  bounties  to  the  aggregate  amount,  including  Vir- 
ginia militfury  scrip,  of  71,852.595  acres. 

Of  the  warrants  issued  under  the  acts  of  1812, 1847. 1850, 1852,  and 
1855,  there  are  still  outstanding  35,487,  to  satisfy  whicn  4,190,860  acies 
of  public  land  wiU  be  required,  besides  satisfying  warrants  which  con- 
flicted with  prior  rights,  and  are  consequently  to  be  lifted  and  otiier 
lands  granted  in  satisfaction  of  the  same. 

In  the  issue  of  land  warrants  to  soldiers,  and  permitting  them  or  their 
assigns  to  select  the  locations  for  themselves,  instead  of  requiring  the 
intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  government  to  make  the  location  in 
specified  military  districts,  it  was  supposed  that  more  of  the  country's 
defenders  would  seek  homes  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  gro\iing 
regions  of  the  great  west.  With  this  view.  Congress  exempted  the  war- 
rants from  seizure  and  sale  for  debt,  and  the  lana  obtained  thereby  from 
such  liabilit}',  where  contracted  by  the  soldier  prior  to  Hie  issue  of  the 
patent;  but  notwithstandingthese  provisions,  it  is  believed  that  not  more 
than  1  in  500  of  the  recipients  of  the  government  bounty  have  located 
their  warrants — the  greater  part  of  such  warrants  having  been  sold  an4 
assigned,  the  soldier  having  received  in  cash  probably  an  average  of  75 
per  i^ent.  of  the  minimum  price  of  the  land. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  there  were  located  with 
bounty  land  warrants  .512,533.42  acres.  At  this  rate,  the  outstanding 
warrants  will  soon  be  satisfied,  yet  considerable  numbers  are  still  being 
isftued  by  the  Pension  Office,  some  880  having  been  delivered  within  the 
last  fiscal  year,  calling  for  130,^00  acres. 
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BESEBYATIOKS    FOB    MILITABY    USES— BEDT7CTION    OF    FOET    BILET 

MILITAET  BESEBYE  IN  KANSAS. 

In  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867,  "  For  the 
redaction  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  BUey,  and  to  grant  land 
for  bridge  purposes  to  the  State  of  Kansas,"  it  is  stipulated  <'  that  the 
gou&westem  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  of  FortEiley,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,"  shall  thereafter  be  the  channel  of  the  Eepublican  river, 
fix)m  its  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  river  intersects  the  present  west- 
em  line  of  the  reservation,  and  the  land  released  from  said  reservation, 
and  lying  between  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Eepublican  rivers,  is  granted  to 
the  State  of  Kansas,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Be- 
publican  river  on  the  public  highway  leading  through  the  present  reser- 
vation ;  yet  upon  the  express  condition  that  this  grant  should  be  accepted 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  with  a  guarantee  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  that 
the  bridge  shall  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  good  ox)n(fition,  and  be 
free  to  the  use  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  aU  transit 
purposes  without  tolls  or  charges.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  on  such 
acceptance  and  guarantee  being  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Kansas  that  a 
good  and  permanent  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  Eepublican 
river,  a  patent  should  issue  for  the  land  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas, 
or  to  such  company  as  might  be  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to 
constrjct  the  bridge. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  communicated  to  this  office  the 
data  contemplated  by  the  resolution  aforesaid,  a  survey  of  the  premises 
was  ordered,  and  uiM)n  the  receipt  of  thp"  official  returns  of  the  same  a 
l>atent,  bearing  date  June  13,  18G8,  pursuant  to  said  resolution,  waa 
issued  for  the  tract  therein  mentioned,  the  same  having  been  found  to  con- 
tain 3,922.06  acres,  the  patent  containing  the  projier  conditions,  stipu- 
1  siting  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  fii^  use  forever  for  all 
transit  purposes  without  tolls  or  charges. 

In  the  c^se  of  Grisar  vs.  McDowell,  C  Wallace  Beports,  page  381,  the 
Supreme  Oouit  of  the  United  States  declares  the  fact "  that  from  an 
eaiiy  period  in  tiie  history  of  the  government  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  President  to  order,  from  time,  to  time,  astheexigenciesof  the  pub- 
lic service  required,  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  to 
l>e  reserved  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  public  uses." 

The  authority  of  the  President  in  this  respect  is  recognized  in  numer- 
ous acts  of  Congress.  Thus,  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  May  29,  1830,  it 
is  provided  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  contemplated  by  the  act  shall 
not  "  extend  to  any  land  which  is  reserved  fr*om  sale  by  act  of  Congress, 
or  by  order  of  the  President,  or  which  may  have  been  appropriated  for 
any  purpose  whatever."*  Again,  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  September 
4,  1841,  "  Lands  included  in  any  reservation  by  any  treaty,  law,  or  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  reserved  for  salines 
or  for  other  purposes,"  are  exempted  from  entry  under  the  act.t  So,  by 
tlie  act  of  March  3, 1853,  providing  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands 
ill  California,  and  extending  the  pre-emption  system  to  them,  it  is  de- 
clared ^4hat  all  public  land  in  that  State  shall  be  subject  to  pre-emption, 
2ind  oflfered  at  public  sale,"  with  certain  specific  exceptions,  and  among 
others  of  lands  appropriated  "  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  or  reserved 
l>y  competent  authority."!  . 

The  provisions  in  the  acts  of  1830  and  1841  show  very  clearly  that  by 

*4Stat.  alTarge,  421.  t5Id.,  456.  1 10  Id.,  246. 
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^^  competent  anthority"  is  meant  ^Hheoathority  of  the  Pieffldent^and 
officers  acting  under  his  directions."* 

During  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1868,  the  President  ordered 
that  the  following  military  reservations  shall  be  established,  and  instiac- 
tions  have  been  despatched  accordingly  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
proper  district  officers,  viz : 

In  Washington  Territory. — ^Waaddah  island,  and  certain  lands  on  the 
ea^t  and  west  side  of  Neeah  harbor^  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  also  s^  the 
southern  end  of  Vashon's  island  and  on  t^e  north  lude  of  Gig  harbor, 
at  the  narrows  of  Puget  sound. 

In  Montana, — ^Fort  Ellis,  situated  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Oallatin  rivers. 

In  Ikikota. — Fort  Buford,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  with  the 
Missouri  river.  This  reserve  extends  15  miles  within  the  northeasten 
poition  of  the  Territory  of  Montana.  Also,  Forts  Stevenson  and  Wads- 
worth,  the  former  situated  on  the  Missouii  river  below  Fort  Berthold,  and 
the  latter  on  the  Oouteaudes  Prairies,  equidistant  between  Lake  l^erse 
and  Dakota  nver. 

In  Kansas. — Forts  Lamed,  Zarah,  and  Dodge,  all  of  them  situated  on 
the  Arkansas  river;  also,  Forts  Hays  and  Wallace,  the  former  abom 
45  miles  north  of  Fort  Zarah,  and  the  latter  on  the  overland  route  abo&t 
25  miles  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 

In  California.—^'  The  Sisters,"  **  The  Brothers," and  the"  Main  islaads," 
in  the  bay  of  San  Pablo. 

Under  existing  legislation  no  authority  is  given  for  the  disposal  of 
abandoned  or  useless  military  sites,  except  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Cth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  12th  June,  1858,  Statotes  at 
Large,  vol.  11,  page  336,  haA^ng  repealed,  with  the  exception  indicated, 
all  pi'e-existing  enactments  in  that  resi)ect. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  power  should  be  delegated  to  the 
Executive  to  sell  all  such  useless  or  abandoned  sites  to  the  best  adran- 
tage,  requiring  that  where  improvements  exist  they  shall  be  appraised 
and  where  available  for  urban  purix)ses  that  authority  be  given  to  haw 
tiie  premises  sim^eyed  into  lots  of  such  proportions  as  will  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  be  likely  to  be  most  profitable  to  tiie  United 
States  treasury. 

MEASURES  FOE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  ASTEONOMICAXLT  OP  THE  EAST- 
ERN BOUNDARY  OF  NEVADA,  AND  OF  THE  COMMON  BOUNDARIES  BE- 
TWEEN COLORADO,  NEBRASKA,  AND  WTOMINO. 

Eastern  boundary  of  Nevada^ 

In  the  act  of  July  20, 1868,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civfl 
expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  and  for 
other  purposes,  provision  is  made  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  $25  per 
mile  for  the  survey  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  esti- 
mated to  be  in  length  425  miles. 

In  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  this  office  by  the  aforesaid  aot, 
instructions  have  been  despatched  to  the  United  States  surveyor  gen- 
eral of  Nevada  to  enter  into  contract  with  a  practical  astronomer  and 
surveyor  to  determine  by  astronomical  observations  the  37°  of  longitude 
west  from  Washington,  between  the  middle  of  the  river  Colorado  of  the 
West  and  the  42^  north  latitude,  that  degree  of  longitude  forming  tlie 

*  Wolcott  v«.  Des  Moines  Co.,  5  Wallace,  688. 
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eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Neyada,  or  a  common  boundary  to 
Nevada  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  as  defined  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  5, 1866,  United  States  Statutes,  volume  l^^ 
page  43. 

As  this  is  an  imi)ortattt  geographical  line,  it  is  required  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  determine  the  same  by  a  series  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, to  be  reduced  and  subjected  to  rigorous  discussion,  and  the  final 
results  deduced  in  accordance  with  well-established  mathematical  form- 
ulae, a  complete  record  of  the  astronomical,  magnetic  and  other  observa- 
tions, and  various  reductions  and  final  results,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
oflice  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  there  tobe  per- 
manently preservecl  for  future  reference. 

The  initial  i)oint  at  the  intersection  of  the  37^  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington  with  the  middle  of  the  river  Colorado  of  the  West  is  required 
to  be  established  astronomically  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  on  the 
line  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  shaft  of 
stone  will  there  be  erected  conforming  to  the  cardinal  i)oints,  to  bear  the 
following  inscription,  to  wit:  Upon  the  east  face  "Arizona;''  on  that 
facing  south,  the  year  of  survey;  on  the  side  facing  west,  " Nevada j'^ 
and  on  that  facing  north,  "  37^  L.  W."  The  monument  is  required  to  be 
not  less  than  six  feet  in  length  by  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  four  feet  of 
which  will  project  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  two  feet  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  ground,  and  one  foot  at  the  top  to  be  squared.  Around  the  shaft 
will  be  constructed  a  circular  mound  five  feet  in  diameter,  comiK)sed  of 
stone  boulders,  tapering  up  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet,  pits  one  foot  in  depth  will  be  dug  opposite  the  sides 
of  the  monument. 

If  there  be  any  permanent  natural  objects  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  x>erpetuating  the  monument,  the  bearings  and  distances  of  such 
objects  ixom  the  shaft  are  to  be  carefully  ascertained  and  described  in 
the  notes  as  "witnesses,"  whilst  full  and  accurate  description  of  the 
monument  will  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

After  the  initial  point  shall  have  been  established,  a  course  due  north 
will  be  taken,  establishing  mile  posts  in  mounds  and  properly  marking 
them,  to  the  intersection  of  the  37^  north  latitude  with  the  37^  longi- 
tude west  from  Washington,  which  point  of  intersection  will  be  the  north- 
west comer  of  Arizona  and  the  southwest  comer  of  Utah ;  from  thence 
to  the  intersection  of  the  42o  north  latitude  with  the  degree  of  longi- 
tude just  described  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Utah  and  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Nevada^  mile  posts  to  be  established  as  in  the  first  instance.  At 
these  points  ol  intersection  triangular-shaped  stone  monuments  will  be 
erected,  bearing  suitable  inscriptions,  and  surroimded  by  pits  and 
mounds  similar  to  those  constructed  at  the  monument  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  initial  point. 

Arotmd  each  nfile  post  on  the  boundary  line  there  is  required  to  be 
constracted  an  earthen  or  stone  mound  four  feet  high,  of  conical  shape, 
with  pit  two  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  mound,  six  feet  from  its  base. 

Prior  to  constructing  the  mound,  an  excavation  will  be  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  bottom  there  will  be  placed  a  marked 
stone,  with  quantity  of  charcoal,  or  a  charred  block.  In  the  field-notes 
it  wili  be  stated  which  of  these  is  used.  Above  the  marked  stone  will  be 
planted  a  post  eight  feet  in  length,  six  inches  square,  bevelled  at  the  top, 
three  feet  planted  in  the  ground,  leaving  twelve  incnes  to  project  above 
the  top  of  the  mound,  upon  which  will  be  durably  inscribed,  on  the  side 
facing  north,  "37°  L.  W.;"  on  the  east  side  "Arizona''  or  "  Utah,"  as 
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the  case  may  be ;  on  the  south  side  the  number  of  mfles  from  the  initial 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  west  side  "  Nevada.''  Every  mile 
post  on  aforesaid  boundary  line  will  be  Tiitnessed  by  as  many  natural 
objects  or  trees,  and  the  bearings  and  distances  carefully  stated  in  the 
field-notes.  If  no  permanent  objects  can  be  found  in  view,  that  fact 
will  be  noted. 

It  is  also  directed  that  the  contractor  shall  avail  himself  of  other 
natural  objects,  such  as  peaks  of  mountains,  or  bold,  prominent  land- 
marks standing  on  the  line. 

In  order  to  make  the  boundaiy  perceptible  to  the  people  of  K'evada, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  defining  their  respective  jurisdictions,  it  is 
ordered,  where  monuments  cannot  be  erected  in  their  proper  mile  points, 
that  they  shall  be  established  near  travelled  roads,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tadn  passes. 

It  is  farther  required  that  sketches  shall  be  made  of  the  topography 
of  the  country  immediately  along  the  boundary  line,  indicating  remark- 
able ranges  of  mountains  andlofty  peaks,  by  which  the  vicinity  of  the  bonn- 
dary  and  the  monuments  perpetuating  the  same  can  be  identified.  The 
map  of  the  boundary  will  exhibit  the  astronomical  and  mile  monuments 
erected  thereupon,  together  with  other  topographical  data,  and  when 
returns  are  made  tx>  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of  J^evada^  the 
same  will  be  accompanied  by  report,  exhibiting  the  character  of  the 
observations,  results,  and  their  application  to  the  determinatioa  and 
marking  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada. 

Nebraska^  Colorado^  and  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  laundaries. 

In  the  aforesaid  appropriation  act  making  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nevada,  authority  is  given  and  provis- 
ion made  for  surveying  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  embraced  between  the  forty-first  and  forty*third  degrees  of 
latitude,  estimated  in  length  320  miles,  at  not  exceeding  $15  per  mite. 

Under  date  3d  September  last,  the  United  States  surveyor  general  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  was  authorized  to  determine  the  aforesaid  boundaiy 
lines  astronomically,  to  survey  and  mark  them  in  the  field  in  acooidance 
with  the  boundaries  described  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
into  the  Union,  approved  April  19, 1864,  United  States  Statutes,  vol.  1^ 
page  47.  The  southern  boundary  of  Nebraska  was  astronomically  de^ 
termined  in  the  year  1854^  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Lee,  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  as  the  base  Ime  governing  the  surveys  of  public  lands  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  aforesaid  line  having  been  run  and  marked 
on  the  40^  north  latitude  up  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  this  parallel  further  than  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  base  line  with  the  25^  of  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

The  following  x)oints  of  intersection  of  latitude  and  Itogitude,  together 
with  the  25<^  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  are  to  be  astronomically 
determined :     . 

1st.  The  410  north  latitude  with  the  25°  longitude  westfrom  Washington; 

2d.  The  41o  north  latitude  with  the  27^  ©f  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington:  and 

3d.  The  43©  north  latitude  with  27o  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

The  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  has  been 
ordered  to  enter  into  contract  with  a  thoroughly  competent  astronomer 
and  sun^eyor,  for  the  determination  of  these  points  as  well  as  the  inter- 
mediate lines,  and  the  principles  and  requirements  as  to  the  survey  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Nevada  are  made  applicable  to  the  survey  of  these 
boundaries. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURYSY  OF  I^EBRASKA* 

The  United  States  geologist  appointed  to  conduct  tlie  geological  explo- 
rations in  Nebraska,  under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  tlie 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1867,  has  completed  his  service, 
which  was  restricted  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  the 
final  results  were  submitted  to  this  office  under  date  of  July  23, 1868. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  being  strictly  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
region,  with  healthful  climate,  and  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  dense  population.  It  possesses  a  highly  advantageous 
geographical  position,  traversed  by  national  thoroughfares,  uniting  by 
rail  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  great  natural 
highway,  tlie  Missouri,  thus  possessing  direct  Unes  of  communication  with 
the  various  commercial  ports  of  the  world;  but  like  the  neighboring 
States  and  tenitories  retarded  in  the  development  of  its  other  vast  re- 
sources by  insufficiency  of  timber  for  fiiel  and  other  economical  purposes. 
The  attention  of  the  geologist  was  directed  to  the  practibility  of  restoring 
foresta  to  treeless  plains  by  culture ;  also  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
from  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  a  substitute  for  timber  as  an 
article  of  fuel  and  for  building  material. 

The  inquiries  of.  the  geologist  were  chiefly  upon  points  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline. 

A  car^tul  and  earnest  search  Jias  been  made  to  discover  the  existence 
of  a  workable  bed  of  good  coal  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  At 
a  i)oint  in  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  in  Iowa,  from  75 
to  100  miles  east  of  the  western  limit  of  that  State,  and  in  some  of 
the  deep  valleys  further  west,  the  lower  coal  measure  rocks  make  their 
appearance,  consisting  mainly  of  sandstones,  shales,  coal^  and  some  im- 
pure limestones,  the  maximum  thickness  of  tne  whole  estmiated  at  from 
^00  to  300  feet,  which  it  is  supposed  include  all  the  workable  beds  of  coal 
in  Iowa,  and  which  at  these  points  are  found  in  strata  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  one  to  seven  feet. 

These  rocks  in  their  westward  extension  have  a  slight  but  gradual  in- 
clination to  the  south  or  southwest,  until  after  the  limits  of  Nebraska 
are  reached,  where  the  inclination  is  changed  to  the  north  or  northwest. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  at  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri  river,  this 
lower  coal-producing  series  might  again  be  penetrated  by  boring  from 
GOO  to  800  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  geologist  recommends, 
a«  borings  have  already  been  made  to  the  depth  of  400  feet  in  that  lo- 
cality without  penetrating  substantial  strata  of  coal,  that  all  work  on 
shafts  be  discontinued  until  the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  artesian 
borings.  The  discovery  of  such  strata  being  of  grave  importance  to  the 
matenal  prosperity  not  only  of  Nebraska  but  of  the  surrounding  States 
and  Territories,  the  geologist  suggests  that  borings  be  made  at  or  near 
Omaha  and  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Nemaha,  and  that  they  be  carried 
to  the  depth  of  1,000  or  1,500  feet,  so  that  in  case  good  strata  should  not 
be  sooner  penetrated,  the  vexed  question  would  be  settled  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  a  supply  within  accessible  depth  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  Nebraska  are  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  and, 
so  far  as  there  are  any  means  of  determining,  contain  only  thin  seams  of 
coal,  varying,  as  shown  by  the  natural  exposures,  shafts  sunk,  and  drifts, 
fi^om  1  to  22  inches  in  tiiiickness;  the  thickest  of  these  seams  being  an 
out-cropping  near  Aspinwall.  in  Nemaha  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.  The  numoer  and  extent  of  these  exposures,  as  well 
as  tiie  value  of  the  coal  as  fuel,  were  shown  in  the  preliminary  geological 
reports  which  were  submitted  witJi  the  previous  annual  report  of  this 
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office.  Subsequent  investigations  only  confirmed  the  opinions  Qierehi 
express^  by  the  geologist,  that  oiily  thin  beds  would  ever  be  found  in 
the  upper  coal  measures  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

These  results,  ^setting  at  rest  as  they  do  the  prevalent  idea  that  vast 
beds  existed  at  moderate  distances  beneath  the  sur&ce  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Iowa  coal-fields,  has  turned  the  attention  of  settlers  with  redoubled 
vigor  to  the  feasible  mode  repeatedly  recommended  by  this  office  of  ob- 
taining timber  and  fuel  by  forest  tree  culture. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  fcom  restoration  of  forests  to  the  treeless 
plains  of  the  west  is  not  solely  confined  to  the  production  of  fuel  and 
lumber  for  economical  purposes,  for  it  is  well  known  to  science«that  tree 
culture  has  the  efiect  not  only  to  change  the  character  of  the  climate, 
rendering  the  winters  less  severe  and  the  distribution  of  rain  more  eqnal 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  soil  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  may  be  materially  improved,  and  that,  too,  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. 

Peat,  as  an  article  of  fuel,  is  regarded  as  ranking  next  in  importance 
to  coal,  and  as  one  of  the  most  reSable  sources  of  i^el  in  Nebraska. 

Although  the  area  covered  by  bogs  in  that  region  is  by  no  means  great, 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  bemg  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  vast 
deposits  of  this  article  of  fuel,  and  although  swamps,  such  as  occur  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  in  thiB 
country,  are  unknown  to  that  region,  still  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in 
the  State  in  which  peat  bogs  may  not  be  found  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  these  will  yet  become  the  source  of  profit  inestimable  in 
value.  There  are  several  different  varieties  of  peat  found  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  value  of  which,  as  an  article  of  fiiel,  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country  seems  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation  from  which  peat  is  formed,  while  the  climate  and 
atmosphere  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  quantity  found  in  a 
given  locality.  Peat  in  calcareous  districts  is  generally  composed  of 
coarse  grasses  and  sedges,  while  that  in  silicious  districts  is  likely  to  be 
formed  from  mosses.  /Die  different  varieties  may,  by  an  experienced  eje^ 
readily  be  detected  by  the  color,  some  kinds  being  red,  while  others  are 
gray  or  black ;  sometimes  they  are  almost  destitute  of  fibre  or  any  trace 
of  vegetation ;  again,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition.  Some  kinds  are  so  pure  that  in  burning  only  a  small  p^ 
cent,  of  ashes  remains,  others  contain  much  soil,  iron,  lime,  and  otbor 
mineral  substances.  The  surface  rocks  of  Nebraska  being  mostly  cal- 
careous, the  peat  found  there  is  chiefly  composed  of  flags,  rushes,  and 
the  common  sedges  and  grasses,  which  add  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  bogs,  while  the  peat  remains  a  part  or  all  of  the  year 
under  water.  Experiments  have  revealed  the  fact  that  peat  as  an  arti- 
cle of  fiiel  is  well  adapted  for  aU  domestic  purposes,  and  may  be  used  in 
a  furnace,  stove,  or  grate,  and  gives  a  more  intense  heat  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  fuel.  For  the  purpose  of  generating  steam  its  use  has 
been  successAil,  both  on  steamboats  and  locomotives.  In  the  latter, 
one  ton  of  petit  h^  performed  the  work  of  two  tons  of  coal,  while  in  the 
case  of  steamboats  the  results  were  still  more  satisfactory,  peat  lasting 
more  than  double  as  long  as  the  same  amount  of  coal.  Besides,  steam 
can  be  generated  in  much  shorter  time  with  this  material  than  by  either 
coal  or  wood,  and  as  it  is  free  from  sulphur,  it  has  recently  grown  into 
favor  both  in  this  country  and  in  £uroi>e  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
other  metals. 

In  regard  to  building  materials  the  results  show  numerous  and  ext^- 
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sive  dei)08it8of  lime  and  sand  stone  of  a  character  in  many  instances 
admirably  adapted  to  building  purposes ;  of  materials  for  making  brick 
and  tUes  in  almost  inexhaiistible  quantities.  The  existence  is  ascer- 
tained of  i)otters'  clay  of  superior  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
regarded  as  of  importance }  and  further,  the  general  excellence  has  been 
discovered  of  well  water  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  at  reasonable 
depths,  as  weU  as  the  presence  of  sand  of  immense  extent,  thus  present- 
ing facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  ^^  patent  concrete,"  which  has  lately 
grown  into  high  favor  as  building  material  on  account  (tf  its  durability 
and  cheapness. 

The  geologist  has  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  walls  built  of  stiff  day  and 
gravel  moulded  and  closely  pressed  together,  the  materials  lor  which,  in 
unlimited  extent,  are  found  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  Walls 
constructed  of  these  substances  are  highly  appreciated,  especiaUy  in 
those  parts  of  the  west  where  lumber  and  other  building  materials  are 
scarce.  Such  walls  may  be  rapidly  constructed,  and  are  remarbable  for 
healthfnlness,  cheapness,  durability,  and  beauty.  The  gravelly  days 
not  available  for  brick-making  are  the  most  valuable  for  this  kind  of 
improvement.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  report  of  results  of  the 
exploration  is  devoted  to  the  local  geology  of  the  settled  portion  of 
Nebraska  south  of  Platte  river. 

The  wants  of  settlers  and  the  means  of  meeting  the  same  in  the  readiest 
and  most  economical  manner  are  fully  consider^.  The  report  will  fur* 
uish  valuable  information  not  only  to  science  and  the  i)eople  of  I^ebraska^ 
but  to  those  of  the  whole  country  and  to  Europeans  anxiously  looking 
for  authoritative  publications  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  West,  pre- 
paratory to  immigration. 

After  an  examination  of  the  settled  portion  of  ]^ebraska,  the  geologist 
extended  his  explorations  to  the  westward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State, 
crossing  the  first  range  of  mountains  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  into  the  Laramie  plains,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sanders,  in 
order  to  examine  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  vast  deposits 
of  lignite  in  that  region,  returning  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into 
Colorado,  and  thence  north  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  to 
Cheyenne  City,  in  the  Territwy  of  Wyoming.  After  leaving  Cheyenne 
and  proceeding  westward  the  first  exposure  observed  was  eight  miles 
vrest  of  Corpus  creek,  where  it  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  the  sur* 
face  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains. 

The  lignite  beds  are  reported  as  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet 
in  thickness,  and  in  appearance  to  resemble  the  best  quality  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal.  In  some  places  a  seam  several  inches  in  thickness  occurs  sim- 
ilar to  cannel  coal,  as  if  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  was  formed  was 
originally  in  a  pulpy  state.  These  lignite  formations,  in  their  westward 
expansion,  are  re]i)orted  more  extensive,  and  the  number  of  beds  exposed 
more  numerous,  and  are  believed  to  extend  all  the  way  to  Great  Salt 
lake^  in  Utah,  and  to  reach  over  a  district  at  least  40  miles  in  width  and 
200  in  length,  north  and  south,  through  which  x>asses  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  This  lignite  bums  readily  with  some  draught,  even  when  taken 
from  an  out-cropping  where  ithadbe^imoreor  lessexposed  andsubjected 
to  atmospheric  influences.  It  has  a  bright  smoking  flame,  producing  ade- 
quate heat,  and  emitting  odor  between  bituminous  coal  and  imperiectly- 
buming  wood.  Some  of  the  fragments  emit  slight  sulphurous  odor,  occsv 
sioned  by  the  minute  scales  and  spangles  of  iron  pyrites  scattered  through 
the  lumps,  but,  as  compared  with  most  bituminous  coals,  this  mineral  fuel 
is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  and  other  foreign  substances. 
All  these  beds  of  lignite  repose  on  well-defined  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
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some  plants  were  obtained  by  the  geologist  in  a  bed  nnder  tbe  first 
strata,  whicn  were  apparently  identical  with  species  occnrring  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Missouri  river.  The  best  evidence  attainable  tends  to  show 
these  lignite  beds  to  be  of  the  lower  Tertiary  age,  the  strata  appeaiiog 
to  have  been  subjected  to  moderate  but  long-continued  heat,  the  evidence 
of  which  disappears  in  going  westward  from  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  value  of  tiie  lignite,  and  especially  the  lower  strata,  is 
increased  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

The  results  of  these  observations  tend  to  sho^  this  locality  to  be  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  remarkable  coal  basin,  which  will  yet  have  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  early  develbpmentof  all  that  vast  range  of  coun- 
try between  the  Bocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  ThigT  regira 
being  so  scantily  supplied  with  timber,  both  for  fuel  and  building  pur- 
poses, the  importance  of  the  existence  of  vast  deposits  of  mineral  fuel 
cannot  be  overestimated.  These  facts  inspire  confidence  in  the  future 
importance  and  productiveness  of  that  immense  range  of  country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  leading  to  its  early  6e^ 
tlement  through  the  development  of  resources  not  hitherto  und^^ood. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  desert  is  transformed  into  an  inviting 
abode,  and  the  vast  treeless  plains  give  place  to  expansive  groves,  prosper- 
ous farms,  and  happy  homes. 

The  reiK)rt  in  extenso,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
science,  and  of  material  advantage  to  our  people  of  the  region  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Sierras  and  Cascades. 

CONTINUATION  OF  OEOLOOIOAL  EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DO1CA0. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  tfaie  appropriation  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  20. 1868,  authority  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Ofiice  for  the  extension  of  geological  explorations  as  begun  is 
I^ebraska,  and  to  this  end  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act^  the  service  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  as  geologist,  and  on  the  28t^  of  that 
month  instructions  were  communicated  informing  him  that  his  explora- 
tions would  commence  where  his  Nebraska  labors,  under  instructions  d 
April  29. 1867,  had  terminated ;  that  his  geological  researches  would  be 
extendea  westward  of  Cheyenne  City,  through  Laramie  plains,  as  fiir  as 
Green  river,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
that  his  reconnoissance  should  be  directed  along  the  eastern  slope  of  tiie 
llocky  mountains,  in  Colorado.  He  was  directed  to  examine  along  that 
slope  southward  to  the  Arkansas  river,  and,  if  time  allowed,  to  \isit  the 
public  land  parks,  viz :  North,  Middle,  and  Soutii  parks  of  Colorado. 

The  collections  of  specimens  illustrating  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
paleontolog^"^,  the  geologist  was  required  from  time  to  time  to  forward 
directly  to  this  office,  so  that  the  same,  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  might  be  deposited  in  departmental  chambers  aKsigned  for  their 
preservation,  study,  and  investigation. 

He  was  further  directed  to  send  on  every  few  weeks  preliminary  reports 
of  the  progress  of  his  explorations,  in  order  that  this  office  might  avail 
itself  of  the  informutiou  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  countrr 
designed  to  be  reconnoitred,  and  consolidate  and  arrange  the  same  for 
submission  to  Congress. 

In  the  preliminary  reports  despatched  by  the  geologist  from  the  field 
9f  his  labors,  the  first  of  which  was  received  at  this  office  on  tiie  Uth 
September  last,  it  is  shown  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  furnish  a  detailed 
account  of  his  operations,  but  merely  a  general  outline  of  the  work  done, 
with  seme  of  the  leading  results. 
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The  time  intervening  between  the  organization  of  the  corps  and  ibe 
submission  of  his  report  was  too  short  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  any 
gi'eat  amount  of  field- work,  and  prepare  a  report  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  maps,  diagrams,  and  sections.  .     • 

His  examinations  were  resumed  at  Cheyenne  City,  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad. 

The  geologist  ascertained  that  the  country  for  150  to  200  miles  we»t 
of  Omaha  is  very  fertile,  and,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed;  beyond  that  point,  however,  there  is  an  absence 
of  wood  and  water,  but  as  a  grazing  country  it  will  eventually  prove  very 
valuable. 

GeologicaUy,  the  underlying  rocks  of  that  section  belong  to  the  upper 
coal-measure  formation;  overlapping  the  upper  coal-measures,  sand- 
stones of  the  cretaceous  i)eriod  are  discovered  at  about  20  miles  north 
and  10  nules  west  of  Omaha. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Elkhom  river  the  rusty  sandstone  of  the  Dalcota 
group  occupies  the  whole  country. 

About  200  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  along  the  Platte  river,  the  light 
clays  and  marls  of  the  Tertiary  i)eriod  commence,  being  kept  by  superfi- 
cial deposit  of  fine  brown  grit,  probably  of  post-pliocene  age,  as  it  is 
filled  with  recent  fresh-water  and  Ismd  ^ell&j  Bxich  ashelixj  planorbis^  piipa^ 
saidphiziu  These  tertiary  beds  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  Laramie 
range. 

At  Sidney  Station  on  the  railroad,  and  at  the  west  of  it^  there  are  some 

thick  beds  of  light  brown  calcareous  grit,  adapted  to  building  purposes. 

Along  the  base-of  Jjaramie  range,  16  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  City,  there 

occur  beds  of  white 'limestone,  of  the  Ciirboniferous  age,  which  is  burnt 

into  lime  of  the  finest  qualit\\ 

The  mountains  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  building-stone. 
Sienitea  predominate,  of  which  a  compact  fine-grained  variety  is  found 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  near  the  summit  of  the  first  range. 

About  30  miles  north  of  Cheyenne  City  a  vast  deposit  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  of  the  best  quality,  is  found.  Large  erratic  masses  (boulders) 
of  this  ore  lie  scattered  over  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  where  the  ore  is  interstratified  with 
metamorphie  rocks,  literaJly  forming  mountains  of  this  ore. 

This  locality  is  favored  by  nature  for  erecting  iron  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing the  ore,  the  same  lying  upon  the  surface  in  large  masses  and  quan- 
tities, and  coal  for  fuel,  Imiestone  for  flux,  and  building  material  for 
erecting  furnaces,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  coal  found  in  this  locality  being  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  the  ter- 
tiary x)eriod,  will  answer  well  for  smelting  purposes  and  for  generating 
steam. 
The  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Torry,  of  New  York,  shows  it  to  consist  of— 

Carbon 59. 20 

Water 12. 00 

Volatile  matter : 26. 00 

Ash 2. 80 

Total 100. 00 


In  physical  appearance  this  coal  resembles  anthracite ;  but  the  specific 
gravity  is  lighter,  and  it  is  liable  to  crumble  in  the  atmosphere  if  not 
protected.    It  proves,  however,  to  be  equal  to  true  bituminous  coal. 

The  next  iwint  examined  was  the  valley  of  Chungwater  river,  north 
of  Ohevenne.  It  is  ascertained  that  this  region  has  been  scooped  out  by 
50  Ab 
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erosion,  during  the  glacial  period ;  evidence  of  formative  power  of  vatei 
is  shown  here  in  the  extensive  terraces  leading  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Sienitic  rocks,  formed  in  nucleus  of  this  range,  appear  at  tbis  place, 
upon  the  flanks  of  which  are  seen,  first,  the  red  arenaceous  beds,  from  1,000 
to  1,500  feet  thick ;  also  from  GOO  to  800  feet  in  thidkne^  of  vanegaud 
marls,  without  fossils.  These  beds  have  an  inclination  to  the  soaUiwcst 
in  angles  of  19, 11,  and  4  degrees. 

Cretaceous  beds  are  here  well  represented,  contiuning  baeidU^i  m^ 
tns  and  a  species  of  inoceramvs. 

flpon  the  cretaceous  beds  rests  the  White  River  tertiary,  at  a  ver 
small  angle,  as  if  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  latest  upward  mmt 
ments  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  next  point  examined  was  the  valley  of  the  Laramie  riv^,  begiD- 
Qing  at  Fort  Sanders,  and  extending  to  where  the  river  issues  from  tk 
/oot-hills  of  the  mountains.  It  is  nearly  a  level  country,  underlaid  br 
cretaceous  beds,  through  which  was  noticed  the  oocurrenoe  of  thin  laj 
ers  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  the  fibres  being  vertical  to  the  plane  (^ 
stratification,  filled  abundantly  with  the  little  oyster,  Ostrea  conge^*;  % 
number  of  vertebra  of  a  saurian  animal  were  also  found.  One  of  the 
spurs  projecting  from  the  main  range  exhibited  a  peculiarity  of  chanc 
ver  at  the  east  baae. 

Above  the  spur  facing  the  Laramie  plains,  the  upper  cretaceous  \3i^ 
lean  against  the  side,  and  no  rocks  of  older  dates  are  visible ;  on  tlie  wesi 
bide,  however,  five  miles  distant,  there  can  be  distinctly  observed  tbea^ 
tire  series  from  the  carboniferous  to  the  summit  of  Ko.  3  cretaoeaii& 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  the  meti^ 
morphic  rocks  which  flank  the  central  nucleus  of  sienite  in  all  this  wm- 
tam  range,  to  the  other  unchanged  beds  which  reach  down  into  the  val^ 
leys.  .^Lre  they  conformable  or  not  to  each  other  f  Did  the  metaoHC 
phic  rocks  lie  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position  prior  to  the  depo^tkn 
of  the  Silurian  or  carboniferous  beds  upon  them  t  Up  to  this  time  it  lia^ 
been  tbund  difficult  to  determine  these  questions,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
discordant  relation  of  the  two  series. 

The  sienite  beds  were  pushed  up  in  such  a  way  that  their  east  firoiitis 
almost  vertical,  and  the  cretaceous  beds  at  the  foot,  which  were  elevated 
at  the  same  time,  have  fallen  abruptly  down,  showing  that  they  pa^*^ 
the  vertical  x>osition  20  or  30  degrees. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  range  the  slope  is  more  gentle^  and  the  cai 
boniferous,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and  cretaceous  beds  present  distinctiytkii 
upturned  edges  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist. 

No  fossils  have  been  fbnnd  in  any  of  the  unchanged  rocks  below  >'<^ 
3  cretaceous,  and  west  of  Fort  Sanders,  nor  does  the  nature  of  these  be* 
indicate  that  the  physical  conditions  during  their  deposition  ii^ere£iVi'^ 
able  to  the  existence  of  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  certainly  not  for  ^ 
preservation  of  organic  remains. 

The  next  i>oint  visited  was  the  gold  diggings  located  on  the  sams^; 
of  the  lofty  mountains  between  10^00  and  11,000  feet  above  the  leva 
of  the  sea,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  gold  u^ 
sought  after  in  the  gulches  formed  by  the  little  streams  flowing  firom  thf 
Medicine  Bow  mountains  and  emptying  into  the  North  Plaite  river. 

The  quartz  seams  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  stray  lumps  of  gow 
which  had  been  picked  up,  being  covered  by  a  great  tliickeuiug  of  super 
fi  cial  drift^  eluded  the  search  ol  the  geologist.  So  far  as  he  could  ob^r^'^' 
the  gold  18  confined  to  the  lower  glacial  drift,  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  gold  would  not  be  found  here  in  paying  quantities.    These  moon 
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tains  are,  however,  a  continuation  northward  of  the  same  range  in  which 
the  rich  mines  of  Colorado  are  located. 

In  the  more  lofty  ranges  and  in  the  lower  mountains  are  large  forests 
of  pine  timber,  which  will  eventually  become  of  great  value  to  this 
country.  Already  large  quantities  of  this  pine  in  the  form  of  railroad 
ties  are  floated  down  the  various  streams  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
and  should  the  future  settlement  of  the  country  demand,  a  class  of  people 
like  the  lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Michigan  will  some  day  fill  these  moun- 
tain regions. 

There  are  several  species  of  pine  and  one  of  spruce  or  balsam  fir, 
Abies  Douglassu  It  is  a  beautifiil  and  symmetrical  tree  of  100  to  150  feet 
high  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  ties  made  from  this  spruce  are  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  observations  of  the  geologist  were  next  directed  to  the  North 
Park,  the  geological  character  of  which  appears  to  be  as  yet  undeter- 
mined; the  route  lay  nearly  southeast  from  Fort  Sanders  up  the  Big 
Laramie  river  towards  its  source  in  the  mountains. 

Comparatively  few  exi)osures  of  the  basis  rock  were  mp*'  with,  as  they 
were  covered  by  superficial  drift;  a  few  sections,  however^  along  the  river 
banks  exhibited  the  same  succession  of  strata  observed  in  the  valley  of 
Little  Laramie  river. 

As  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  were  approached  the  transition  beds 
<appeared  on  the  ridge,  all  rocks  of^  more  recent  date  having  been  swept 
away  by  erosion. 

Scattered  over  the  valley  appeared  fragments  of  puddingstone  and 
nisty-colored  sandstone ;  beneath  this  was  found  an  exposure  of  400 
I'wt  of  variegated  arenaceous  rock,  probably  Jurassic.  Higher  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  were  revealed  the  red  beds,  about  1,600  feet  in  thickness, 
having  been  lifted  up  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  presenting  lofty 
escarpments  of  wonderfully  picturesque  appearance,  revealing  each  layer 
ID  the  order  of  succession,  but  cut  into  conical  or  pyramidal  shapes. 
The  harder  layers,  yielding  less  readily  to  atmospheric  influences,  project 
Irom  the  sides. 

Approaching  the  higher  ridges  of  the  mountains,  the  sienitic  nucleus 
was  seen  in  place,  but  the  unchanged  rocks  were  not  clearly  made  out 
in  cont^u^  with  them,  so  as  to  define  their  exact  relation  to  each  other. 
IjQwer  down  the  geologist  passed  a  series  of  alkaline  lakes,  consisting  ot 
shallow  depressions,  which  receive  the  drainage  of  a  smaU  area  without 
any  outlet.  The  bottoms  of  these  lakes  in  dry  seasons  are  covered  with 
wliite  incrustations,  rendering  the  water  unfit  for  the  use  of  cattle  and 
destroying  the  life  of  such  fish  as  escape  into  the  same  from  the  fresh- 
water streams.  • 

The  course  of  the  geologist  along  the  Cherokee  trail  was  about  south- 
west from  the  Big  Laramie  river,  over  ridge  after  ridge  for  25  miles, 
where  the  Korth  Park  was  reached,  passing  through  some  highly  inter- 
esting scenery.  From  the  summits  of  the  high  ridges  there  was  observed 
a  series  of  lofty  cones  or  pyramids,  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks  of 
easy  disintegration,  giving  roundness  to  the  contour  of  the  hills.  The 
red  sienite  forms  the  nucleus  of  this  conical  elevation,  flanked  by.  strata 
of  hornblende  and  gneiss,  with  intrusions  of  white  quartz  and  greenstone. 

The  North  Park  is  nearly  quadrangular  but  somewhat  oval  in  shape, 
extending  50  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  30  from  north  to 
south;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  border,  causing  the  included  space  to 
appear  like  a  vast  depression,  which  might  once  have  formed  the  bed  of 
a  luke.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  well  watered.  Myriads  of  ante- 
lope were  quietly  feeding  in  this  great  pasture-ground,  and  although  the 
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soil  is  rich,  the  season  is  too  brief  for  sncccssftil  cultivation  of  crops. 
Frost  is  formed  nearly  every  night,  and  snow  falls  every  mouth  in  ih 
year. 

The  geology  of  this  great  basin  is  somewhat  obscnre,  from  the  want  of 
facts ;  the  geologist  found,  however,  the  entire  series  of  red  andvarie 
gated  beds,  includmg  a  portion  of  the  cretaceous  strata,  to  befiillyrepr^ 
sen  ted.  They  all  incline  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and  gradually 
assume  the  hori::ontal  position  toward^the  central  portion  of  the  park. 

The  lower  cr^tiiceous  beds  to  the  southwest  form  very  conBpienoa* 
ridges,  and  are  composed  of  beautifid  puddingstone,  with  small  roondf^l 
pebbles  connec  jed  together  by  silicious  paste.  On  the  north  side  are 
large  areas  covered  with  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  about  by  the  wir«L 
resembling  tlie  sand-hills  on  the  Niobrara  river.  When  closely  exam 
ined,  t*he  sand  is  foimd  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of  rounded  par 
tides  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  Scarcity  of  vegetation  gives  a  peculiark 
barren  apiiearance  to  the  whole  tract. 

In  the  progress  of  his  explorations  the  geologist  on  leaving  the  Xorth 
Park  crossed  the  range  and  descended  into  the  Laramie  plains,  obscrr 
in^  the  very  symmetrical  anticlinal  of  the  ridge,  with  red  sienite  for  it- 
axis,  and  bearing  on  its  sides  unchanged  beds  of  carboniferous,  trias^.^. 
Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  in  some  places  the  tertiary  rocks.  The  pto 
of  Laramie  >exlubit  abroad,  imduhiting  and  almost  treeless  surfa<;<'<'t 
60  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  50  from  north  to  south,  underlaid  k 
rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period,  isolated  patches  of  tertiary  with  anal 
deposits  of  coal.  A  quantity  of  local  drift;  was  found  on  Cooixt  erptk. 
on  a  hill  500  feet  high,  paved  with  boulders  much  worn.  Still  procenl 
ing  westward  and  reaching  Rock  creek,  it  was  discovered  that  wben-vK 
the  tertiary  came  to  the  surface  it  exhibited  promising  beds  of  coal,  i: 
one  place  showing  from  10  to  12  feet  thickness.  The  vaUeys  of  ibt^ 
two  creeks  were  erosive,  having  on  the  west  high  walls  of  coarse  saiwi 
stone,  in  which  were  leaves  of  deciduous  i)hanei*ogamous  plauir  of  ^ 
posed  Tertiary  age. 

The  next  point  examined  by  the  geologist  was  the  Elkhom  range  ai' 
the  valley  of  the  Medicine  Bow  river,  with  its  tributaries,  the  tenii^ 
and  the  cretaceous  being  the  prevailing  rocks.  Beds  of  coal  vere  bk- 
with  six  feet  tliick,  also  beds  of  lignite.  Tlie  rocks  exhibited  few  tnif- , 
of  deciduous  leaves  and  cimous  concretionary  structure,  the  ronodr  ^ 
masses  becoming  divided  where  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies,  l^ 
deposits  of  iron  ore  were  seen  near  coal  l>eds.  The  animals  obsen^iiaj 
this  region  were  the  sage  rabbit,  the  little  rock  squirrel,  and  the  coiki 
the  plaiiis. 

The  n6xt  statioh  was  Pass  creek  where  large  accumidations  of  ere* 
ceous  and  tertiary  rocks  are  exposed,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  reacb- 
5,000  feet.    The  broad  plains  lying  west  of  the  Elkhom,  with  cheer" 
fields  of  artemisia  and  covering  of  boulders  extend  westward  to  Gt^ 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado. 

The  course  next  taken  by  the  geologist  was  northwest,  to  the  vicinii 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.    The  ridges  showed  rusty  calcareous; 
atone  of  upi)er  cretaceous  age,  incUned  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to  toi 
de^ees.    Few  fossils  could  bo  se«n,  inoceramus,  baculite,  and  osi 
being  most  common.    From  this  point  to  the  Laramie  river  the  sa 
rocks  and  fossils,  fields  of  artenusia,  and  alkaline  lakes,  prevail. 

At  Carbon  station,  80  miles  west  of  Laranne,  numerous  coal  beds 
worked,  side  tracks  having  been  laid  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
the  railway.  More  than  1,000  tons  have  abeadj^  been  mined;  it  i^ 
excellent  quality  and  appears  to  be  almost  inexhaustible,  and  OTnn? 
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its  purity  is  regarded  by  experienced  miners  as  superior  to  English  or 
Pennsylvania  coal  for  the  generation  of  steam. 

Tlie  beds  of  rock  above  and  below  the  deposit  contain  leaves  of  popu- 
lus,  platanus,  and  tilia,  well  preserved. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  and  cut  at  the  Korth  Platte  an  exam- 
ination of  a  ridge  of  upheaval  was  made,  the  exposures  at  the  base  show- 
ing fine  gray  sandstone,  80  feet  thick,  suitable  for  building.  Next  above 
a  seam  two  feet  thick  of  indm^ated  slate  clay  with  gypsum;  also  two  feet 
of  arenaceous  clay;  ten  feet  of  compact  gray  sandstone;  eight  feet  of 
arenaceous  clay  containing  traces  of  vegetable  fossUs;  then  50  feet  of 
yellowish  gray  sandstone,  showing  similar  fossils;  then  150  feet  of  brown 
indurated  clay,  containing  ferruginous  concretions,  and  finally  a  layer  of 
dark  brown  arenaceous  mud  rock. 

At  Rawling  Si)riugs  a  cutting  was  passed  displaying  the  entire  series 
of  rocks  from  the  sienite  to  the  cretaceous.  The  sienite  dips  70^  to  the 
Bontheast;  the  unaltered  beds  rest  upon  them  nearly  in  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  appearance  here  of  the  whole  series  suggests  that  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  rocks  of  the  lower  Silurian  period  exist.  The  deposits  are 
from  500  to  800  feet  thick,  exhibiting  the  usual  evidences  of  tidal  strati- 
fication. West  of  Rawling  Springs  cretaceous  rocks  again  predom- 
inate, and  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  a  coal  mine  is  in  operation,  having 
a  seam  11  feet  thick,  and  is  probably  a  prolongation  of  the  beds  at  Car- 
bon liock  and  Cooper  Creek. 

At  the  station  called  "  Separation,'^  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  sinking  a  well,  encountered  at  the  depth  of  83  feet  a  bed  of  coal 
which  had  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  these  coal  deposits  underlie  the  whole  country. 

Prom  Overton  to  Bitter  Creek  the  beds  are  of  fresh- water  origin,  hori- 
zontal in  position. 

Near  Black  Butte  station  there  is  a  bed  of  yellow  sandstone,  in  part 
concretionary,  varying  in  thickness  from  150  to  200  feet.  In  one  of  the 
layers  was  found  an  abundance  of  deciduous  leaves  and  palm  leaf,  prob- 
ably the  Sahal  Camphelli  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  upper  Missouri.  Further 
on  beds  of  marine  tertiary  ax)peaF,  having  abimdant  impressions  of  plants. 
On  the  surface  very  distinct  ripple  marks  are  found,  with  apparent  tracks 
of  animals  of  various  species.  From  this  point  to  Fort  Sanders  geology 
exhibits  but  few  changes,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous character. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  MINERAL  INTERESTS. 

Tlie  proper  development  of  .the  geological  characteristics  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  our  people. 

It  has  been  said  of  geology  that  "it  excites  a  distinct  interest  in  the 
pxtemal  character  of  a  country  or  district^  independent  of  the  beauties, 
ruggedness,  sublimity  of  its  asi>ect  or  of  its  geogi^aphical  peculiarities;'* 
that  "  it  endeavors  to  trace  a  connection  between  its  exterior  features  aud 
nterior  structure,  and  in  these,  its  simplest  details,  it  bears  ujwn  agri- 
culture and  ultimately  ujion  all  the  numerous  arts  in  which  mineral  sub- 
stances are  concerned."  Hence,  that  the  farmer  and  architect  should  bo  • 
geologists,  as  must  be  the  mineralogist  5  that  it  is  thronged  with  "records 
)f  strange  and  mighty  changes  and  convulsions,  or  revolutions  in  climate 
md  in  the  genera  and  species  of  the  organic  creation,  carrj'ing  the  mind 
)ack  to  a  period  infinitely  remote,  and  shoeing  that  everything  as  we 
low  find  it  has  been  gradually  and  successively  developed,  as  it  were, 
ind  that  man  hbnself  has  appeared  but  late  upon  this  singular  stage." 
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The  legislative  mind  has  shown  its  appreciationof  the  economic  valnesof 
science,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  local  communities  and  to  the  whole 
country,  in  giving  authority  of  law  for  setting  on  foot  geological  explora- 
tions elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report,  with  a  view  to  the  analyses  ot 
soils,  the  ascertainment  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  same  to  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  different  agricultural  products,  and  in  order  that  the 
hand  of  science  might  trace  tiie  beds  ana  other  deposits  of  coal,  the  grea! 
propulsive  element  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  ores  of  the  useful  and  preeiouii 
metals,  extending  professional  researches  to  clays,  marls,  peats,  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  rocks  and  limestoDt, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  as  building  materials. 

In  regard  to  mineral  interests  in  the  public  domain.  Congress  has  laid 
the  foundation  by  a  carefully  prepared  enactment  of  a  system  destined 
to  be  followed  by  the  most  important  results  to  the  miners  and  to  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  idea,  although  on  a  very  limited  scale,  of 
these  interests^  chambers  have  been  set  apart  in  the  General  Land  Offii^ 
for  the  formation  of  a  national  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  alcoves,  corresponding  to  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  have  been  prepared,  and  there  has  l^n  placed  in  the  sann*, 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  public,  a  collection  of  geological  and  mioenl 
specimens,  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  each  State  and  Terhtoiy 
by  a  full  series,  not  only  of  the  metallic  minerals  proper,  but  coals,  peat, 
soils,  building  stones,  marbles, porcelain  clay,  potter's  clay,  and organkor 
fossil  remains. 

The  collections  have  been  arranged  on  scientific  and  systematic  base^ 
looking  to  the  presentation  of  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  geological  i^b- 
divisions  with  the  different  periods  and  epochs  upon  a  regular  scab 
having  at  the  base  of  each  cabinet  the  azoic  rocks,  formed  when  animiu 
life  did  not  exist  on  our  globe,  the  palseozoic,  me^ozoic  and  oenou^ici 
following  in  natural  order  of  succession  and  including  all  tlie  geological 
subdivisions.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  first  presented  the  SUwriM 
age,  or  age  of  mollusks^  at  the  base  of  which  in  the  Potsdam  rocks  v< 
found  the  first  vestiges  of  animal  life,  such  as  shells.  Kext  above  is  tbe 
Devonian^  or  age  of  fishes^  at  the  close  of  which  period  tliere  seems  tu 
have  been  a  general  destruction  of  all  its  peculiar  species  of  life. 

Then  we  have  the  CarboniferotiSy  or  age  of  plants  j  when  vegetation  ^t^ 
in  many  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  deposited  in  vast  beds,  afterwards 
covered  with  sand  and  soft  earth,  thus  to  become  by  heat  and  pressun 
changed  into  coal. 

Next  in-order  presented  is  the  Reptilian  age,  divided  into  the  Tnatff^ 
Jurassic  and  CretoAieous.  To  this  succeeds  the  Tertiary  or  MamfMl\»^ 
when  animal  life  existed  in  many  of  its  present  forms  and  a  new  order 
of  life  was  instituted,  a  large  portion  of  which  continues  to  the  preseot 
time. 

The  utility  of  cabinets  of  this  character  has  been  acknowledged  by 
enlightened  nations,  it  being  important  to  the  development  of  the  Dli^^ 
ral  resources  of  the  country  in  a  scientific  and  economical  manner.  T^ 
donations  and  additions  are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chain 
bers  appropriated  to  that  piupose  have  been  filled,  and  many  of  the  mos' 
interesting  specimens  cannot  be  exhibited  for  want  of  space. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  authority  of  law  be  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  edifice,  the  chambers  of  which  should  severally 
represent  the  States  and  Territories  in  regeu-d  to  their  geological  and 
mineral  interests  and  other  peculiarities,  so  that  at  the  capital  might  be 
foimd  in  miniature,  as  it  were,  an  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  the  differ 
ent  political  divisions  of  the  republic. 
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SURVEY  OF  ISLANDS  IN  MEANDERED  LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

Nomerons  applications  have  been  made  for  information  in  regard  to 
tlie  survey  of  islands  in  lakes  or  rivers  in  districts  where  the  oflSce  of 
sun-eyor  general  has  been  discontinued.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  in  regard  to  this  class  of  interests  is  this : 

Islands  over  which  the  lines  of  the  pablic  surveys  have  not  been 
extended  may  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  party  applying,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
30,  1862,  "to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States."    Statutes,  vol.  12,  p.  410. 

Applications  for  the  survey  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  ei 
the  General  Land  Office,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  at 
least  two  reliable  and  disinterested  persons,  showing  30  days'  notice 
had  been  given  the  conterminous  proprietors  of  the  intention  to  apply 
for  the  survey  of  such  islands,  stating  the  estimated  area,  character,  and 
situation  of  the  island  in  the  lake  or  river,  with  reference  to  the  descrii>~ 
tion  of  the  section,  township,  and  range  on  the  main  land,  the  same  to 
be  ilnstrated  by  diagrama 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  on  either  side  between  the  island 
and  the  main  shore  must  be  stat^,  and  whether  the  configuration  of 
either  shore  has  materially  changed  since  the  original  sur\*ey  of  the 
water  front  on  the  main  land.  The  applicant  is  further  required  to 
de.siguate  some  competent  and  reliable  surveyor,  and  send  to  this  office 
a  statement  of  the  amount  for  which  the  service  will  be  performed. 

If,  upon  examination  of  the  data  presented  in  support  of  the  application, 
it  shoidd  appear  that  the  ])remises  ought  to  be  surveyed  as  an  island  not 
connected  with  the  main  land,  the  applicant  will  be  advised  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  deposited  with  a  public  depositary  to  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  projier  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expense  not  only  of  the  field-work  of  the  survey,  but  of  the  sum 
required  to  pay  for  clerk-hire  in  the  examination  of  the  returns  and  the 
necessary  protraction  of  plats.    Upon  the  requisite  deposit  being  made 
the  depositary  is  required  to  issue  certificates  of  the  fact  in  triplicate,  one 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  all 
the  other  requirements  having  been  complied  with,  the  Commissioner  will 
issue  the  requisite  instructions  to  the  surveyor  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  field-work  of  the  survey  in  accordance  with  the  public  land  system. 
The  fact  of  having  borne  the  expense  of  survey,  however,  will  ^ve  no 
priority  of  claim  to  purchase  under  existing  laws,  or  affect  the  vejsted 
interest  of  any  party  should  such  exist,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
Interest  the  premises  will  be  liable  to  sale  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder 
upon  proper  notice  being  given  by  the  register  and  receiver,  under  spe- 
cial direction  of  the  Commissioner,  as  contemplated  by  the  fitlth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  3. 1840,  respecting  fragmentary 
surveys  of  public  lands  and  the  disposal  tnereof. 

a 

THE  PBINOIPLES  APFECTINa  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  ON  MEANDERED 
LAKES  AND  RIVERS,  AND  TO  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  SAME,  WHERE  THE 
WATER  TTAft  DISAPPEARED  BY  NATURAL  OR  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Questions  relating  to  the  title  and  ownership  of  islands  in  our  large 
navigable  rivers,  of  the  river  beds  themselves,  and  of  the  beds  of  the 
shallow  lakes  found  in  many  of  the  western  States,  are  frequently 
brought  before  this  office  by  contending  parties;  the  premises  ciaimed, 
on  one  side,  as  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  entry 
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or  i)re-emptioii  under  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain, 
and  on  the  other  as  private  property  belonging  to  the  owners  of  tbe 
opposite  banks,  upon  the  principle  of  the  English  common  law,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  bank  of  a  river  not  navigable  holds  to  the  caitnJ 
thread  of  the  same.  A  river,  at  common  law,  is  navigable  where  tlie 
tide  flows  and  reflows,  and  not  navigable  beyond  such  x>oint.  As  ^  as 
the  influence  of  the  tide  extends,  the  rivers  of  England  come  witiun  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts,  and  their  beds  are  public  propety; 
beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide  they  are  held  to  be  not  navigable  in  lav, 
whether  really  so  or  not,  the  admiralty  courts  having  no  juriadictiia 
over  them,  and  their  beds  are  private  property. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  even  with  the  aid  of  steam,  ihe  naviga- 
bility of  English  rivers  above  tide-water  is  comparatively  inconsidw- 
able  in  point  of  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  instance,  with  the 
most  elaborate  improvements  in  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the 
erection  of  locks  and  dams,  over  250  miles. 

Such  cases  coming  before  the  officers  of  the  Land  department  9iemi 
ally  contested  with  great  perseverance  and  ability,  arising  probablT 
from  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  seTeral 
States  upon  the  points  involved  have  been  conflicting. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  ride  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect 
is  applicable  to  our  large  streams  api)ears  never  to  have  been  satLv 
factorily  decided  by  State  or  national  tribunals.  Some  courts  have 
applied  the  principle  of  ad  medium  filum  aquas  to  our  largest  rivers  above 
tide- water,  notwithstanding  this  maxim  had  its  origin  long  author  to 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  propelling  power  in  England,  where  tibe  riveis  tue 
comparatively  small,  and  then  only  navigable  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  under  a  system  of  land  administration  entirely  diflTereDt  froo 
that  prevailing  in  the  United  States ;  while  other  tribunals  have  reganled 
the  principle  as  altogether  inapplicable  when  applied  to  streams  navip 
ble  by  steamboats  for  thousands  of  miles,  floating  an  inland  oommeite 
many  times  more  extensive  than  our  foreign  trade,  although  not  subjert 
to  tidal  action,  and  where  the  method  of  alienation  is  restricted  to  laod< 
previously  surveyed,  with  the  boundaries  and  areas  carefully  determined 
and  carried  into  patent  as  the  description'of  the  premises  sold,  witu 
express  reference  to  the  plat  for  greater  certainty  in  identifying  the 
tract  conveyed ;  the  sales  being  executed  by  public  agents  exercising 
special  and  limited  powers  according  to  statutory  {irovisions.  1*6?* 
conflicting  judicial  rulings  fiimish  contesting  parties  in  such  cases  witli 
numerous  arguments  and  authorities. 

The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales  are  the  Severn,  Mereey. 
Thames,  Humber,  Ouse,  and  Ti*ent,  having  a  united  length  of  about 
800  miles,  but  a  navigable  distance,  even  by  steam,  through  mesub 
of  extensive  improvements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  only  to  a  little 
more  than  400  miles.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  is  obsen'ed  is 
the  Severn  at  the  distance  of  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  ThaiDe& 
at  the  distance  of  72  miles,  and  in  the  Oiise  and  Trent  at  some  di>^ 
tance  above  their  junction;  the  united  distance  of  tide- water  in  all  the 
above-named  streams  being  about  300  miles. 

At  the  period  when  the  common  law  was  crystallizing  into  a  eompa<*t 
body  of  jarispnidence,  steam  vessels  wei'e  unknown,  and  sailing  ve&>t'l^ 
not  being  adapted  to  make  headway  against  the  descending  cmrent  oi 
a  river,  it  is  not  probable  that  navigation  in  the  rivers  of  Englapd 
extended  beyond  the  flowing  and  reflowing  of  the  tide.  Hence  d6«^ 
natingn  river  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide  as  not  navigable  was  at  that 
age  strictly  accurate  in  the  country  where  common  law  had  its  origin, 
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and  tbe  common  law  definition  of  a  ^^ navigable  river"  was  reasonable 
and  just. 

Since  navigable  streams  were  useful  to  the  public  as  gi*^at  commer- 
cial highways,  the  policy  of  the  law  prohibited  their  beds  from  becoming 
private  property,  and  consequently  the  beds  of  all  rivers  as  for  as  the 
tide  flowed  and  reflowed  belonged  to  the  Crown  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all;  and  as  they  were  not  navigable  in  fact  beyond  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  they  were  of  no  more  importance,  conmiercially  speaking,  than  the 
numerous  smaller  rivers  over  which  the  lines  of  our  public  surveys  are 
uniformly  extended,  and  the  title  to  which  passes  to  the  patentees  with 
the  tracts  of  land  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  not  nav- 
igable, or  in  which  thetidedid  not  flow  and  reflow^  were  privsCte  property. 
The  colonial  settlers  introduced  the  principles  or  the  common  law  so  far 
Bs  applicable  to  the  changed  circumstances  surrounding  them,  and  find- 
ing the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  generally  short,  with  rapid  currents, 
similar  to  the  rivers  of  England,  being  practically  unnavigable  for  sail- 
ing vessels  beyond  the  flow  of  tne  tide,  they  applied  its  definitions  and 
its  rules  to  the  rivers  of  the  Kew  World.  Consequently  an  American 
river  not  aJffiected  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  was  regarded  as  not 
navigable.  Since  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  Eugland  was  confined  to 
public  navigable  waters,  embracing  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  the  same  limit  was  assigned  to  it  by  our  earliest  (decisions.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States,  in  construing  the  judiciaiy  act  of  1789, 
grantiitg  to  the  district  courts  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
including  sAl  seizures  under  the  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  or  trade,  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  seizures  are  made  on  waters  which  ^'are 
navigable  firom  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tens  burthen,  \(ithin 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seas."  (Statutes  at 
Lar^,  voL  1,  page  76,  sec.  9.)  Here,  although  the  act  extends  the  juris- 
diction in  express  terms  to  waters  navigable  from  the  sea^  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  restricted  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  tide- 
water in  repeated  decisions  by  adopting  the  common-law  definition  of 
navigability,  and  holding  a  river  in  which  the  tide  did  not  ebb  and  flow 
as  unnavigable  in  law,  whether  navigable  in  fact  or  not.  Hence  tlie 
Mississippi  at  tbe  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  from  that  point  upwards,  and  all  its  navigable  tributaries,  furnish- 
ing navigation  for  nearly  17,000  miles,  were  defined  as  streams  not 
navigable ;  and  to  this  construction  of  the  act  of  178*J  che  Supreme  Court 
adhered  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  following  a  definition  the  off- 
spring of  a  different  age,  and  having  reference  to  a  class  of  rivers  with 
none  of  the  commercial  characteristics  of  the  magnificent  arteries  of 
trade  which  traverse  the  valley  of  the  lilississippi. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  government  and  in  the  old  thirteen  States 
this  construction  was  not  far  from  correct  in  point  of  fact,  because  at 
at  that  period  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  was  generally  the  head  of  tide- water.  It  was  only  after  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  settled,  and  particularly  after  steam- 
boats came  into  general  use  on  the  western  rivers,  that  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  common-law  definition  of  a  navigable  river  began  to  be 
seriously  felt.  After  deciding  several  cases  arising  on  the  M^ssippi« 
and  encountering  embaiTassments  in  determining  how  far  up  thai 
stream  the*  tide  really  extended,  the  court  finally^,  in  1851,  in  the  case  oi 
the  propeller  Genesee  Cliief  et  ah  vs.  Fitzhugh  et  ai.,  12  Howard,  443, 
abandoning  the  common-law  definition  of  navigable  water,  and  adopting 
that  of  the  civil  law,  which  recognizes  all  rivers  as  navigable  which  are 
really  so,  held  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  district 
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conrts  in  the  United  States  under  the  Constitatioii  extends  to  the  naTi- 
gable  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  ^e  ebb 
and  flow  of  me  tides.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  and  referring  to  the  definition  that  limits  navigability  to  tide- 
water, said :  '<  If  such  be  the  construction,  then  a  line  drawn  across  the 
river  Mississippi  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiiahy, 
although  there  were  ports  of  entry  above  it,  and  the  water  as  deep  and 
navigable  and  the  commerce  as  rich  and  exposed  to  the  same  hazards 
and  incidents  as  the  commerce  below.  The  distinction  would  be  pm^ely 
artificial  and  arbitrary,  as  well  as  unjust,  and  would  make  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  subject  one  part  of  a  public  river  to  the  joris- 
diction  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  deny  it  to  another  part 
equally  public  and  but  a  few  yards  distant. 

^^It  is  evident  that  a  definition  that  would  at  this  day  limit  public 
rivers  in  this  country  to  tid«-water  rivers  is  utterly  inadmissible.  We 
have  thousands  of  miles  of  public  navigable  waters,  including  lakes  and 
rivers,  in  which  there  is  no  tide.  And  certainly  there  can  li^  no  reason 
for  admiralty  power  over  a  public  tide-water  which  does  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  any  other  public  water  used  for  commercial  purposes  and 
foreign  trade."  (See  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  point :  The  case  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheaton,  428 ;  Peroux  vs.  Howard,  7  Peters,  3^; 
Steamboat  Orleans  vs.  Phoebus,  11  Peters,  175 ;  Waring  et  aL  vs.  Clark, 
5  Howard,  441 ;  New  Jersey  Steam  Navi^tion  Company  vs.  Merchants* 
Bank,  6  Howard,  344 ;  and  the  caae  above  quoted,  subsequently  approved 
and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  the  Hine  vs.  Trevor,  4  Wallace,  555.  Now 
the  question  present-s  itself,  regarding  it  as  purely  artificial,  arbitraiy, 
and  unjust,  to  sufi<Br  a  line  across  the  Mississippi  at  the  head  of  tide, 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  locate,  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  ports  of  entiy 
above  such  line,  the  water  as  deep  and  the  commerce  as  rich  as  below, 
whether  the  sdme  reasons  do  not  prove  the  absurdity  of  retaining  the 
oommon-law  distinction  a«  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  holding  that  portion 
of  it  below  such  line  a«  public  property,  on  account  of  its  character  for 
navigability,  and  that  above  the  line  as  private  property,  olthoiigh 
XK)ssessed  of  the  same  commercial  importance  and  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  below  the  line,  except  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  a 
scarcely  distinguishable  tide.  Such  application  of  common-law  prin- 
ciples is  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  its  spirit,  «nd  would  not  now 
probably  be  sanctioned  in  an  English  court. 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  deciding  the  case  of  Carson  vs.  Blaixer,  2 
Binn.,  477,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  ttte  San- 
quehanna,  says : 

If  sach  a  riTer  had  existed  in  England,  no  snch  law  (deelarinff  its  bed  to  be  priTate  jfop- 
erty  beloDf[fiDf^  to  the  owners  of  its  banks)  would  ever  have  been  applied  to  it  Thfr 
streams  in  which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  are  small. 

Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  in  The  Canal  Commissioiiers  vs. 
The  People,  5  Wend.,  423,  holds  the  following  language: 

It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  contend  that  the  limited  doctrines  of  the  oomnon  law  are 
applicable  to  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Niag^a,  and  8t.  Lawrence.  If  a]^ica- 
ble,  Grand  Island,  in  the  Niagara,  with  18,000  acres,  would  belong  to  the  owneo  of  the 
shore. 

And  in  a  quite  recent  case  in  New  York  the  common-law  nf le  was  an- 
phatically  rejected  in  one  of  the  ablest  decision  s  ever  rendered  on  this  ques- 
tion.   See  The  People  vs.  Canal  Appraisers,  33  New  York,  (G  TLffiu^,)  40L 

The  large  rivers  of  the  United  States  above  tide  water  correspond, 
therefore,  to  the  navigable  tide- water  rivers  of  England,  in  every  respect, 
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except  only  the  immaterial  incident  of  not  being  inflnenoed  by  the  tide, 
&nd  differ  from  those  not  naTigable  in  all  other  particulars.  As  to  hav- 
ing ports  of  entry,  and  being  carrying  places  of  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admmdty  courts,  th^y  are  hke  the 
tide-water  rivers  of  England,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
reason  for  holding  their  beds  to  be  public  property,  and  certainly  more 
reason  why  that  (^[uestion  should  be  determined  by  the  commerdsd  char- 
acter of  the  streams  than  by  the  wholly  unimportant  circumstance  of 
being  more  or  less  remote  from  the  sea.  It  would  appear  unreasonable 
to  place  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  above  tide,  having  an  aggre 
gate  navigable  distance  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  upon  the  same  footing 
SLS  to  exclusive  ownership  as  the  upper  portions  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey,  naturally  not  navigable  at  all  at  such  points.  Equally  inappropri- 
ate is  it  to  subject  conveyances  by  patent  of  lands  bordering  on  these 
and  other  large  streams,  the  beds  of  which  are  meandered  and  unsur- 
veyed,  to  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  to  boundary  that  apply  to 
grants  bounding  on  the  unnavigable  rivers  of  England,  and  hold  that  a 
conveyance  of  a  quarter  section  of  land  on  the  upper  Mississippi  carries 
the  patentee  to  the  centre  of  the  river  in  the  same  manner  as  a  grant  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  above  tide-water,  would  carry  the  grantee  to 
the  middle  of  that  stream.  Here  all  analog  seems  wanting,  and  a  com* 
mon-law  maxim,  excdlent  and  valuable  in  its  place,  is  violently  forced 
into  service,  never  sanctioned  by  an  English  authority  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  In  the  public  land  system  of  the  United  States  many 
sections  of  land  are  sold  traversed  by  a  river  over  which  the  lines  of 
the  public  surveys  have  been  extended,  the  bed  of  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  section  conveyed,  is  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  and  covered 
by  his  patent.  Li  such  a  case  the  patentee  is  the  exdusivo  owner  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream  within  the  boundaries  of  his  purchase,  and  according 
to  all  the  authorities,  American  and  English,  he  may  sell  the  bed  to  one 
man  and  the  banks  to  another;  he  may  sell  the  banks,  reserving  the 
bed,  dispose  of  the  banks  to  several  purchasers,  with  one-half  the  bed 
to  each,  or  he  may  sell  the  whole  of  the  river  bed  to  the  piux^haser  of 
one  of  the  banks.  Being  the  exclusive  proprietor,  his  right  to  deal  with 
his  property  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  best  is  undoubted,  and  if  be 
takes  the  precaution  to  express  his  intention  in  clear  and  explicit  Ian- 
^age,  there  is  nothing  left  for  a  court  of  justice  to  do  but  to  enforce  his 
grants  according  to  such  intentions.  But  suppose  that  in  conveying  the 
opposite  banks  to  several  purchasers,  bounding  each  by  the  river,  with- 
out any  express  reservation  of  the  bed,  he  uses  language  somewhat 
obscure  as  to  his  intention  to  carry  each  grantee  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream  or  limit  him  to  the  banks.  Here  is  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  functions  in  giving  a  construction  to  the  doubtful  calls  in  the 
description,  and  the  maxim  u^que  adfilum  aqiue  is  adopted  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  legal  certainty  in  a  case  where  actual  certainty  is 
wanting.  In  this  case  the  grantor  would  be  presumed  to  have  intended 
to  make  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  boundary,  for  the  reason  that 
being  the  owner  of  the  stream  he  had  the  power  to  convey  it,  and  not 
having  used  language  clearly  indicating  a  different  intention,  as  it  was 
his  interest  and  duty  to  do  if  he  wished  to  re8er>'0  the  bed,  the  grant 
should  be  construed  strictly  as  to  him  and  liberally  in  favor  of  the 
grantees ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  position  of  every  grantor  in  England 
to  whose  conveyances  the  nile  of  ad  medium  filum  aquw  is  applied.  In 
every  case  it  is  a  rule  of  construction  and  gives  effect  to  what  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  grantor  in  cases  where  he  had 
the  iH>wer  to  convey  according  to  that  rule  and  failed  to  use  language 
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clearly  shoeing  a  difTerent  intention.  Conveyances  made  in  this  ooon- 
try  by  patentees  &nd  their  grantees,  of  lands  on  the  mai-gins  of  rivers 
whose  beds  have  been  surveyed  and  patented,  present  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  the  application  of  the  maxim  as  conveyances  in  England  or 
in  the  older  States  of  the  Union.  But  such  conveyances  are  altogether 
difierent  in  several  essential  particulars  from  that  of  United  States  pat- 
ents for  land  bordering  on  meandered  and  unsurveyed  streams.  In  sack 
cases  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  to  convey  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  river,  for  the  sale  was  regulated  by  law,  which  provides 
only  for  disposal  of  lands  previously  surveyed  and  platted,  no  authority 
existing  to  embrace  unsurveyed  land  in  the  patent.  There  are  no  donbt- 
ful  calls  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  court  to  construe  them;  all  is 
clear  and  explicii^  evidenced  by  the  field-notes,  by  the  plat,  by  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  sale,  and  by  the  terms  used  in  the  descrip 
tion  in  the  patent.  All  these  are  open  to  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  patentee,  and  being  presumed  to  know  what  the  law  pro- 
vides, he  is  charged  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  being  unsurA'^eyed,  was  inalienable  when  the  patent  was  issned. 
Such  a  sale  is  therefore  wanting  in  all  those  characteristics  which,  at 
common  law,  are  necessary  to  call  into  force  the  maxim  quoted.  It 
ncA'er  could  be  applied  where  the  premises  conveyed  were  clearly  and 
explicitly,  by  express  language,  limited  to  the  banks,  or  where  the 
grantor  had  no  power  to  go  beyond.  The  bed  of  the  river  never  passed 
as  an  incident  or  appurtenance  to  a  conveyance  of  the  bank,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  grant,  as  a  part  of  the  premises  actually 
described,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  call  was  intended  to  follow  tbe 
central  thread  of  the  stream.  It  is  more  than  preposterous  to  hold  that 
a  government  patent,  like  the  deed  of  an  individual,  is  to  be  constmed 
strictly  against  the  government  and  in  favor  of  the  grantee. 

The  disposal  of  the  United  States  lands  is  regulated  by  statutes  with 
which  every  patentee  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted;  they  are  carried 
into  e£fect  by  ministerial  officers  whose  duties  are  also  prescribed  by  law, 
and  the  question  in  all  such  cases  is,  what  does  the  law  jirovide  1  \Vithiii 
its  provisions  the  acts  of  the  officers  are  valid :  if  they  exceed  these,  they 
are  void.  See  9  Cranch,  87,  Polk's  Lessee  vs.  Wendell;  also,  5  WheatoOf 
301.  An  individual  acting  in  his  own  behalf  is  presumed  capable  of  pro- 
tecting his  interests,  and  as  to  his  own  acts  such  a  rule  of  construction  is 
proper.  The  people,  acting  through  public  agents,  have  no  protection 
except  ui)on  the  principle  that  the  laws  they  have  enacted  contain  tbe 
full  measure  of  their  agents'  authority.  The  inapplicability  of  the  maxim 
usque  adJUum  aquce  to  sales  of  land  made  according  to  a  previous  survey 
and  plat  may  be  further  illustrated  as  follows:  Sections  one  and  two  of 
a  certain  tOAvnship  are  exposed  to  sale  accoitliug  to  law;  the  line  between 
the  two  sections  runs  up  a  river  surveyed,  x>latted,  and  sold,  in  sneh 
manner  as  to  leave  one-fourth  the  bed  on  section  one,  and  three-fourths 
on  section  two.  The  patents  describe  the  laud  according  to  the  lines  of 
survey,  and  the  sections  are  held  by  difi'erent  grantees,  section  one  being 
sold  first.  Will  it  be  contended  now  that  the  patentee  of  section  one 
am  cross  the  lines  of  his  section,  and  claim  half  the  bed  of  the  river! 
It  is  very  clear  that  he  cannot,  for  in  tliat  case  he  would  appropriate 
part  of  section  two,  which  he  never  X)urcba8ed,  and  which  was  patented 
to  another  grantee.  If  the  line  between  the  two  sections  were  to  mn  up 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  bed  on  sectiou  two, 
the  grantee  of  section  one  would  still  be  limited  by.  his  section  lines,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bed  would  belong  to  the  grantee  of  section  two.  These 
positions  cannot  be  controAcited.  They  have  been  acted  upon  ever  since 
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the  fonndation  of  the  x>ublic  land  system,  are  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  common-law 
rule  of  riparian  ownership  applies  to  sales  made  by  the  government  of 
tlie  United  States.  Now,  if  the  i)atentee  of  section  one  cannot  cross  his 
lines  and  claim  to  the  middle  of  a  surveyed  river,  subject  to  sale,  the  bed 
of  which  lies  whoUy  in  section  two,  with  its  margin  on  section  one,  iiiwn 
what,  principle  can  he  cross  the  lines  of  his  grant,  and  claim  to  the 
middle  of  a  river  entirely  segregated  from  the  saleable  lands,  unsarveyed 
and  not  subject  to  disposal.  The  reason  why  the  common-law  maxim 
has  no  application  to  these  sales  is  simi)ly  because  it  never  was  applied 
to  granti^  in  which  the  calls  were  certain  and  explicit,  and  the  intention 
to  limit  the  grantee  to  the  bank  or  shore,  expressed  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage; circumstances  necessarily  incident  to  sales  of  land  made  accord- 
ing to  surveys  and  plats  previously  executed.  In  an  ably  contested  case 
recently  before  this  office,  from  one  of  the  northwestern  States,  involv- 
ing claims  to  premises  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  expanding  into 
what  is  usually  called  a  lake,  the  facts  and  rulings  were  to  the  following 
effect:  The  premises  were  not  the  product  of  gmdual  accretions  to  the 
fractional  lot«  bounding  on  the  waters,  enlarging  their  areas  and  changing 
the  course  of  the  river  and  lake;  nor  was  the  same  a  portion  of  the 
main  land  previously  surveyed,  sold,  and  subsequently  detached  from 
the  shore  by  the  inroads  of  the  stream.  In  the  latter  case  no  action 
could  be  taken,  the  power  of  this  office  to  exercise  control  over  the  public 
lauds  ceasing  with  their  sale;  for  tracts  once  disposed  of  to  private  par- 
ties cannot  of  course  be  surveyed  and 'sold  a  second  time.  In  reference 
to  such  inconsiderable  augmentations  as  are  frequently  made  to  lands 
bounded  by  a  stream  by  the  deposit  of  alluvion  between  the  former  bank 
and  the  receded  waters,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  has  been  recognized 
as  giving  to  riparian  proprietors  the  new  formed  soil,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  profits  and  advantages  of  a  thing  belong  of  right  to  him  who. 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  is  exposed  to  suffer  its  damages  ancl 
losses.  The  land  found  within  the  old  meandered  lines  of  the  lake  fall- 
uig  within  neither  of  the  classes  of  formations  above  mentioned,  may 
be  described  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  waters  by 
evaporation,  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  river,  by  the  suc- 
cessive deposit  of  alluvion  brought  down  the  stream  during  freshets,  and 
the  annual  accumulations  arising  irom  the  decay  of  dense  vegetation. 
These  agencies  have  doubtless  been  operating  for  many  years,  gradually 
changing  the  condition  of  the  premises  from  water  to  land,  as  similar 
causes  are  transforming  the  channels  and  beds  of  many  of  the  shallow 
rivers  and  lakes  in  aU  portions  of  the  country.  The  extent  of  the  prem- 
ises thus  affected,  and  which  was  the  subject  matter  of  our  ruling,  is 
about  600  acres,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  what  would  be  section  17 
and  a  small  part  of  what  would  l^  section  18,  if  surveyed  and  designated 
on  an  ordinary  township  plat,  with  portions  of  the  partiaUy  8iur\^eyed 
sections  7,  8,  16,  and  20,  covering  an  area  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  fractional  lots  or  smaller  subdivisions  bounding  the  marsh.  To 
the  claim  of  the  contestants  that  the  land,  if  any  exists,  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  the  adjacent  lots,  upon  the  common-law  doctrine  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  either  bank  of  an  unnavigable  stream  owns  to  the  middle 
thread  of  the  same,  or,  as  usually  exi)ressed,  ad  medium  filum  aquw^  and 
that  the  proprietor  of  both  banks  o\nis  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  may  be 
replied  that  even  at  common  law  this  maxim  never  was  of  universal  ap- 
plication, and,  as  understood  at  the  present  day,  operates  only  in  giving 
construction  to  mils  in  a  grant  or  conveyance  referring  in  general  terms 
to  a  river  or  stream  as  a  boundary-,  and  where  the  intention  is  not  clearly 
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apparent  to  stoj)  short  of  tlie  middle  of  tlie  stream.  In  all  snch  eases 
the  riparian  proprietor  is  presumed  to  own  to  that  line,  or,  if  his  grant 
embraces  both  banks,  to  own  the  alveus  or  bed  of  the  river  itsell  Bat, 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  owner 
may  convey  the  bed  of  the  river  to  one  person,  and  the  adjoining  baiiis 
to  others.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  treatise  De  Jure  Maris,  admits 
^^  that  one  man  may  have  the  river  and  others  the  soil  adjacent,"  and  that 
^Hhe  prima  facie  presumption  of  ownership  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  bj 
the  riparian  proprietor  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  the  contrary 
is  the  fact." 
Chancellor  Kent  states  the  rule  as  follows : 

A  gprantee  bounded  on  »  river  goes  ad  medium  JUum  oqutB,  nnless  there  be  a  dedded 
language  showing  a  miuiifeflt  intent  to  stop  short  at  the  water's  edge.*' 

This  of  course  is  to  be  understood  of  a  grantee  whose  grantor  had  the 
power  to  transfer  to  such  a  line,  because,  if  he  had  previously  conveyed 
the  bed  of  tihe  stream  to  another,  the  grantee  of  the  bank  would  stop  at 
the  water's  edge,  no  matter  what  the  language  of  the  conveyance  might 
be.  Deeds  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  riv^  carry  the  gran- 
tees only  to  low- water  mark,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
having  decided  that  in  ceding  the  northwestern  territory,  Virginia 
retained  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  grantee  of  lauds  in  Alabama,  bcMind- 
ing  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  would  own  only  to  the  bank  of  the 
st^am,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  language  of  his  deed,  as  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  boundary  of  the  State  extends  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  Georgia,  in  ceding  the  western  lands  of  that  State  to  the  United 
States,  retaining  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  high-water  mark  on  the  vest 
side,  Handy's  Lessee  vs.  Anthony  ei  ai.,  6  Wlieaton,  374 ;  John  H.  How- 
ard, plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  Stephen  M.  Ingersoll ;  John  H.  Howard  aod 
Josephus  EckoUs,  plaintiffs  in  error,  vs.  Stephen  M.  Ingersoll,  13  How- 
ard, Sup.  Ct.  Rei>.,  381. 

Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Hatch  vs.  Dwight,  17  Mass.,  289,  says: 

The  owner  may  sell  the  land  withont  the  privilo^  of  the  stream,  as  he  will  do  if  be 
bonnds  his  erant  by  the  bank.  The  proprietor  of  adjointug  lands,  wbo  »  al^  the  proprietor 
of  the  bed  of  a  river,  may  grant  and  convey  the  bed  of  a  river  separote  from  the  land  wbicfc 
bonnds  it. 

See  Angell  on  Water  Courses,  4  and  6 ;  Den  vs.  Wright,  Peters,  C.C. 
Eep.,  64 ;  Knight  vs.  Wilder,  2  Cush.,  199 ;  Child  vs.  Starr,  4  HUl,  369, 
There  are  at  least  two  classes  of  cases,  therefore,  where  the  doctrine  of 
adfilxvm  aqua  cannot  prevail.  First,  where  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  it 
is  evident  that  another  boundary  was  intended;  second,  where  the 
grantor  had  no  power  to  make  a  conveyance  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  rule  of  the  common  law  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  the  Uin- 
guage  of  Chief  Justice  Wilson  in  lus  separate  opinion  dissenting  from 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Middle- 
ton  vs.  Prit<;hard,  3  Scammon,  522 : 

A  gpnant  of  land  npon  a  river  extends  the  title  of  the  g^ntee  to  the  middle  of  the  ssow.  if 
the  grantor  has  authority  to  extend  it  so  far,  unless  limited  to  another  boundary  by  expntf 
terms. 

The  right  ofa  riparian  owner  to  claim  to  the  middle  of  the  stresun  is  there- 
fore merely  prima  fade^  and  may  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  the  calls 
in  his  conveyance  limit  him  to  the  bank  or  shore^  or  that  his  grantor  had 
no  power  to  carry  him  further.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  con* 
struction  of  grants  bounded  upon  highways,  party  walls,  and  ditches, 
constituting  natural  boundaries  between  the  lands  granted  and  theadja- 
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cent  property.  See  WoolJych  on  Ways,  5  and  8 ;  Warner  vs.  South  worth,  ^ 
6  Com.  Bep.,  471 ;  Jackson  vs,  Hathaway,  15  John.,  454.  As  these  are  the 
views  of  text  writers  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  it  follows  that  the  maxim 
adfilumaqtujecovldliaYe  no  application  to  sales  of  land  bounding  on  mean- 
dered rivers,  made  by  public  officers  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  such  sales  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  expressly  limited  to  the 
lands  previously  surveyed  and  platted;  hence  any  attempt  on  the  pait 
of  these  officers  to  sell  a  single  acre  of  unsurveyed  land  would  be  void 
for  want  of  authority.  The  beds  of  meandered  rivers  a^d  lakes  are  not 
surveyed,  and  the  power  of  agents  executing  sales  of  acyacent  lands  to 
carry  purchasers  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  clearly  wanting.  There 
is  no  question  if  the  officers  of  the  land  department  were  to  attempt  to 
sell  the  bed  of  ^ny  meandered  stream  the  purchaser  would  acquire  no 
legal  title,  for  the  simx)le  reason  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  such  a 
sale.  Now  if  this  cannot  be  done  directly  for  want  of  authority  in  i>ub- 
lic  officers,  how  can  it  be  contended  it  may  be  done  indirectly  %  a  sale 
of  the  lana  adjoining,  when,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  the  doctrine 
of  adfilum  invariably  presupposes  a  power  in  the  grantor  to  convey  to 
such  boundary,  and  in  tiie  absence  of  such  power  the  rule  has  no  appli- 
cation. 

Certainly  such  a  theory  woidd  ignore  the  salutary  principles  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  public  agents  charged  with  the  execution  of  a 
special  trust  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  another  legal  iirinciple 
confessedly  inapplicable  to  a  large  class  of  riparian  grants.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  when  the  law  has  once  fixed  the  proprietorship  of  the  shore 
or  bank  of  a  river,  the  soil  of  the  bed  follows  as  an  incident,  or  rather  as 
a  part  of  the  subject-matter,  tisque  ad  filwn  aqiuje.  But  if  any  such  princi- 
ple exists  it  must  also  apply  to  lands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee,  localities  in  which  it  has  been 
already  shown,  accordiag  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  proprietors 
own  only  to  low-water  mark  in  the  first  case,  and  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  in  the  other,  and  no  phraseology  in  the  deeds  or  grants  under  which 
they  claim  can  carry  them  beyond  these  boundaries.  This  principle,  if  it 
has  any  foundation  in  fact,  would  also  necessarily  apply  to  a  conveyance 
of  the  bank  of  a  river  by  a  grantor  who  had  previously  conveyed  the 
bed  to  another  grantee.  But  such  doctrine  would  directly  contravene 
an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hale.  See  Jackson  vb,  Hathaway,  15  John.,  447 ;  Tyler  vs.  Ham- 
mond, 11  Pick.,  193, 214 ;  Hairis  et  ah  vs.  Elliott,  10  Peters,  53 ;  Leonard 
V8.  White,  7  Mass.,  6 ;  United  States  vs.  Harris,  1  Sumner's  Eeps. ;  Cafel 
rs.  Bttsyard,  6  Bing.,  150 ;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  vs.  Tappen,  8  B.  & 
C,  150  j  Coke  Lit,  121  b ;  Child  vs.  Starr,  4  Hill,  4S2.  In  the  last  case  it 
was  said : 

Tbe  bed  of  a  river  is  a  substantive  matter  of  grant  and  can  only  pass  as  such.  It  can 
Dover  pass  as  incident  or  appurtenant  to  a  ^ant  It  is  land,  and  laud  cannot  be  incident  or 
appurtenant  to  land.  A  conveyance  of  one  acre  of  land  can  never  be  made  by  any  lejcal 
constmction  to  carry  another  acre  by  way  of  incident  or  appurtenance  to  the  first.  That 
land  and  that  only  which  is  expressly  embraced  in  and  forms  the  subject-matter  of  a  grant, 
passes  under  it 

Apply  these  principles  to  conveyances  made  by  goremment  officers 
charged  with  specific  trust,  limited  to  the  disposal  of  surveyed  lands, 
described  in  the  patents  according  to  specific  limits  between  township. 
range,  and  subdivisional  lines,  actually  run  by  surveyors  and  represented 
on  the  official  maps,  and  the  idea  of  the  title  of  the  grantee  extending  to 
tbe  middle  of  a  meandered  and  unsurveyed  stream  would  seem  to  be  as 
effectually  excluded  as  by  any  verbal  reservation  that  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  instrument  of  conveyance.    Lands  bordering  on  mean- 
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dered  rivers  are  frequently  entered  by  actual  settlers  rnider  the  preemp- 
tion and  homestead  laws,  in  which  tlie  maxiuium  quantity  taken  by  any 
one  person  is  limited  to  160  acres.    Will  it  be  contended  that  such  claim- 
ants^ after  having  each  selected  and  entered  on  the  river  bank  the  fnll 
quantity  allowed  by  law,  and  applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
same,  are  entitled  by  some  undefined  process  to,  perhaps,  an  additional 
160  acres  of  unsurveyed  land  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  defiance  of  statu- 
tory limitation!    Such  construction  would  give  the  rule  a  more  latitudi- 
nous  application  than  it  has  ever  yet  received- 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  common  law,  and 
favored  its  application  to  riparian  rights,  even  in  the  case  of  oar  large 
navigable  rivers,  in  the  3d  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  p.  537,  varying 
the  language  already  quoted  from  his  works,  expresses  the  rule  thus: 

GmntB  of  land,  bounded  on  rivere  above  tide-water,  carry  the  excln«ive  right  and  title  of 
the  grantee  to  the  centre  of  the  stream,  anleBS  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the 
intention  to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  river. 

Now,  when  lands  bordering  on  a  meandered  and  unsurveyed  river  are 
described  in  a  United  States  patent  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  eight 
in  a  township  and  range  of  a  given  meridian,  it  may  certainly  be  claimed 
that  **  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  intention  to  stop  at  the 
edge  or  margin  of  the  river,"  for  the  reason  that  beyond  the  margin  there 
are  neither  sections,  quarter  sections,  nor  fractional  lots.  These  tenoR 
being  exclusively  applicable  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  surveyed  lands  on 
either  side  of  the  sti'cam,  can  have  no  proper  and  legitimate  application 
to  sales  made  by  United  States  officers  of.  lands  boiidering  a  meandered 
and  unsurveyed  river,  because  all  the  authorities  admit  that  no  such 
.  result  follows  where  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  intention 
'  to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin,  or  where  the  grantor  has  no  power  to  go 
beyond,  these  circumstances  uniting  in  all  conveyances  made  by  tk 
United  States. 

Ko  language  could  more  emphatically  denote  the  intention  to  stop  at 
the  margm  or  meandered  line  than  what  is  used  in  government  patents 
for  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  description  have  reference  only  to 
premises  actually  surveyed,  platted,  and  areas  computed,  and  could  not 
by  any  rational  construction  be  applied  to  the  unsurveyed  bed  of  a  river 
or  lake.  Nor  could  there  well  be  a  clearer  case  of  want  of  power  to  cain 
the  grantee  beyond  the  margin  of  such  a  stream  or  body  of  water.  So 
well  established  is  the  rule  that  the  United  States  officers  can  make  do 
sale  or  conveyance  of  land  except  in  pursuance  of  statutory  provisions 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  decided  that  patents  issued  with- 
out such^jrerequisite  authority  are  entirely  void.  See  Polk's  Lessee  rt 
Wendell,  9  Cranch,  99;  Stoddard  et  al,  m.  Chambers,  2  Howard,  284: 
Wills  V8.  Stoddard  et  aL,  8  Howard,  345;  United  States  vs.  Stone,  i^ 
Wallace,  525. 

As  no  law  exist-s  providing  for  the  sale  of  unsurveyed  land,  the 
authority  to  transfer  the  title  to  the  bed  of  a  meandered  river  is  alto- 
gether wanting;  and  as  such  bed  cannot  pass  by  a  dijrect  transfer,  nor 
a«  incident  or  appurtenant  to  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  margin,  it  is  not 
understood  by  what  principle  the  grantee  of  the  bank  could  hold  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  body  of  water,  in  a  case  recently  decided  by 
this  office,  is  more  correctly  called  a  port  or  harbor  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  appears  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  such,  ftt>m  the  ^t  that  it 
has  an  actual  head  where  the  current  of  the  river  is  lost  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake,  from  its  depth  and  from  participating  in  the  chancres 
occurring  in  the  waters  of  I^ke  Michigan,  and  in  that  case  grants  of 
land  on  its  borders  extend  only  to  the  water's  edge.    If,  therefore,  the 
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premises  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  survey  of  the  adjacent  lands 
actually  constituted  the  head  of  a  lake,  the  maxim  of  ad  medium  filum 
€tqum  has  no  application  to  grants  of  land  on  its  banks.  This  is  a  point 
too  well  settled  to  render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  by  discussion. 
See  Angell  on  Water  Courses,  §  40;  Waterman  vs.  Johnson,  13  Pick., 
201;  Canal  Commissioner  vs.  People,  5  Wend.,  423;  Kent's  Com.^  vol.  3, 
p.  536.  The  cases  of  Middleton  vs,  Pritchard,  3  Scammon's  Illinois  Eep., 
519,  and  Morgan  and  Harrison  vs.  Beading,  3  S.  M.  &  M.,  Miss.  Eep.^ 
366,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  riparian  proprietors  on  the  Mississippi 
own  to  the  middle  of  that  stream,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  established 
practice  of  the  government  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  public 
land  system  the  Executive  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  survey- 
ing and  disposing  of  islands  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, and  all  other  navigable  waters  in  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  sufficient  size  to  justify  the  expense.  See  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
son's separate  opinion  hereinbefore  mentioned.  Sometimes  these  islands 
have  been  disposed  of  with  lands  on  the  margin;  but  more  frequently 
they  have  been  surveyed  and  sold  long  afterwa^s.  The  lands  bordering 
the  Kalamazoo  river,  Michigan,  in  a  certain  township,  were  surveyed  in. 
1831  and  sold  subsequently,  leaving  a  large  island  within  the  banks 
which  was  not  dealt  with  until  1850,  when  the  lines  of  the  public  survey 
were  extended  over  the  same  and  the  land  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  So  of  shallow  lakes  in  the  public  domain.  They  have  been  fre- 
quently meandered  when  the  bordering  lands  were  surveyed,  and  subse- 
quently on  being  reported  as  dry  have  been  surveyed  and  brought  into 
market.  In  all  these  instances  the  United  States  have  but  exercised 
the  ordinary  rights  of  proprietorship.  Being  the  owners  of  the  banks 
and  the  bed  of  the  stream  they  have  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  them 
to  the  same  or  to  different  individuals,  at  the  same  or  at  difi'erent  times, 
as  fully  and  completely  at  least  as  could  be  done  by  a  private  citizen 
under  similar  circumstances ;  the  only  substantial  difference  being  that 
the  government,  acting  through  the  instrumentality  of  public  agents^ 
could  execute  grants  only  according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  law, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  had  no  power  to  alienate  aoy 
jjortion  of  the  public  lands. 

The  doctrine  that  the  beds  of  the  navigable  rivers- of  the  United  States 
above  tide-water  belong  to  the  riparian  proprietors  has  been  denied  by 
the  courts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Iowa.  In  the  New  England  States,  and  some  o4'  the  southern  and  western 
States,  the  common-law  theory  has  been  recognized^  while  i%Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Nortli  Carolina,  and  Michigan^  the  decisions  have  been  con- 
flicting. 

The  tendency  of  the  latter  decisions^  however,  appears  to  be  that  the 
common-law  rule  is  inapplicable  to  such  large  navigable  rivers  as  the 
Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tributaries^  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts  are 
beginning  to  coincide  more  nearly  with  the  practice  and  decisions  of  the 
department. 

As  to  the  integrity  of  the  public  surveys,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
United  States  dispose  of  lands  bounding  on  rivers  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  lands  are  sold.  The  purchaser  is  protected  as  to  the  lines  enclos- 
ing his  purchase,  and  the  government  guarantees  the  title  of  the  premises 
a<?tiially  described  and  conveyed.  As  to  these  he  cannot  aftei-wards  be 
disturbed ;  but  no  obligations  are  assumed  in  reference  to  lands  lying 
outside  his  lines.  The  government,  as  a  vendor,  of  course,  neither  guar- 
antees that  an  adjacent  lake  will  not  eventually  become  dry  land,  nor  that 
a  boimding  river  wiU  not  change  its  course.    As  it  is  not  proposed 
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to  change  the  lines  of  the  survey  aotoally  made  on  the  borders  of  a  marslif 
or  in  aqy  way  interfere  with  the  lands  of  the  riparian  proprietors,  it  was 
held  that  the  claims  of  parties  to  the  unsurveyed  lands  within  the  manh 
stood  without  the  pale  of  legislation  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  (Laws  of  March  2. 1849,  September  28, 1850,  and  March  12, 1860, 
respecting  swamp  and  overflowing  tracts.) 

In  the  report  A  last  year  allusion  at  some  length  was  made  to  the  sub- 
ject of  swamp  concessions. 

The  service  required  by  the  legislative  grants  has  been  industriously 
prosecuted,  yet  great  care  and  precaution  are  required  in  view  of  the 
man^  interferences  from  adverse  individual  claims,  or  franchises  for 
special  purposes,  besides  misapprdiensions  which  existed  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  statutes  here  ^lumerated. 

As  will  be  seen  by  tabular  statements  elsewhere  given,  there  have  beoa 
within  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  embnu^  by  this  report, 
approved  and  certified  to  the  States  145,628.89  acres.  This  act  of 
approval,  however,  carries  with  it  no  fee  to  the  lands,  except  in  the  case 
of  selected  lands  under  the  act  of  1849,  applicable  to  Louisiana  alone, 
being  in  all  other  cases  merely  an  intermediate  action  ei\joined  by  tibe 
law  as  preliminary  to  the  final  act  of  patenting. 

Of  approved  lands  there  have  been  within  tiie  last  fiscal  year  carried 
into  final  patent  1.074,263.87  acres. 

The  State  of  Gaufomia  is  the  only  one  from  which  selections  have  been 
received  since  last  report.  Theser  are  in  most  instances  in  such  shape  as 
not  to  fibow  the  exact  area:  yet  the  estimated  amount  selected  frx>m  tiiat 
State  is  47,174.04  acres.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  swamp  lands  in  all 
tiie  States  benefited  by  the  various  swamp  grants  is  as  follows: 

Selected 60, 293, 38&67 

Approved 47, 426,851.44 

Patented 44,374,463.86 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  indemnity  acts  of  2d  March,  1855,  and  3d 
March,  1857,  there  have  been  awarded  durlrig  the  past  year  in  money 
(13,217  84,  and  as  indemnity  113,568.96  acres  of  other  lands,  making  an 
aggregate  cash  indemnity  since  the  passage  of  the  acts  last  referr^  to 
of  $709,562  40,  and  628,035.82  acres. 

On  reviewing  the  immense  area  of  the  swamp  concessions,  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  data  sufficiently 
reliable  can  be  given  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  expressed  objects 
of  the  grant  may  have  been  carried  out  by  the  several  beneficiaries. 

The  additions  to  the  productive  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  sanitary  condition  of  regions  notoriously  malarial,  are  mat- 
ters of  more  than  local  interest:  and  an  exhibit  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  may  have  been  prosecutedi  would  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
history  of  our  public  domain.  Were  there  assurances  that  these  results 
had  been  to  a  considerable  degree  brought  about  by  the  munificence  of 
this  immense  Iranchise,  the  country  at  laree  could  feel  that  the  republic 
was  measurably  compensated  for  the  liberal  donation.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  isolated  cases  of  individual  tracts  the  reclamation  has  bcMun 
thoroughly  made,  but  in  the  region  of  all  others  d^nanding  urgent  atten- 
tion in  this  respect,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  grant,  extensive  as  it  is, 
has  failed  to  bring  the  results  that  were  most  a^ently  hoped  for  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  reference  being  here  made  to  the  region  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

In  the  previous  annual  report  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  needed 
reclamation  were  adhered  t(^  land  reference  made  to  some  of  the  m^ods 
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by  which  it  is  supposed  this  could  be  accomplished.    In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved,  it  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  refp  to  l^e . 
subject,  if  only  to  call  attention  to  its  importance. 

The  imperfect  works  constructed  prior  to  the  year  I860,  for  the  purpose 
of  restricting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  their  proper  channels,  were, 
during  the  years  of  the  recent  war,  neglected  to  an  extent  which  greatly 
impaired  them,  and  which  now  threatens  the  utter  desolation  of  extensive 
J  agricultural  regions  along  its  borders,  unless  timely  and  efficient  preven- 
tive efforts  are  employed.  The  reports  received  fix)m  that  locality,  at 
every  recurrence  of  the  season  of  annual  floods,  show  that  unless  efforts  of 
this  nature  be  vigorously  and  speedily  resumed,  an  immense  destruction 
of  property  by  inundations,  and  the  early  transition  of  extensive  areas  of 
land,  otherwise  unsurpassed  in  productiveness,  into  worthless  and 
miawnatic  manges,  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

The  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  hapying  commanded  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  practical  and  scientiflc  men  fi^m  a  period  ante-dating  our  acqui- 
sition of  the  territory  mainly  subject  to  these  inundations. 

The  efforts  put  forth  fix)m  time  to  time  by  private  enterprise,  and  even 
when  re-enforced  by  legislative  franchises  in  a  limited  degree,  have  failed 
to  render  permanently  secure  the  regions  they  designed  to  protect.  It 
is  a  work  that  would  seem  to  demand,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance,  the  helping  hand  of  the  country  in  its  national  capacity ;  a 
work  to  be  speedily  and  effectually  done ;  to  endure  for  all  time,  and 
not  to  be  constructed  at  long  intervals  of  time  and  short  intervals  of 
distance,  to  be,  perhaps,  demolished  in  detail  by  successive  floods. 

In  this  reference  is  made  to  the  levee  system  alone,  but  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  £act  that  able  and  reflective  men  have  advocated  other 
methods  for  remedying  the  evil.  In  fact  the  hydraulics  and  physics  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  have  been  among  the  most  fruitfid  of  scientific 
studies  afforded  by  our  physically  varied  country. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  briefly  glance  at  the  various  methods 
proposed,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  in  time  of  flood,  and  to  consider  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  any  successftQ  accomplishment  of  that  object  In  this  I 
am  largely  indebted  to  the  able  and  exhaustive  report  made  by  the 
present  efficient  chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  for  most  of  the  facts,  statis- 
tics, and  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  the  levee  system,  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  noticed, 
there  have  been  proposed  the  following  projects  for  preventing  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Mississippi : 

1.  Byartificiallakesor  reservoirs  constructed  at  convenient  and  feasible 
points  upon  the  upper  tributaries  by  means  of  drains. 

2.  By  directing  the  course  of  some  of  these  tributaries  to  the  extent 
of  giving  them  new  outlets. 

3.  By  outiets  from  the  main  river. 

The  first  named  of  these  methods  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  Europe,  in  some  few  instances, 
has  been  successfully  carried  into  execution.  This  system  of  reservoirs 
has  for  its  objects  not  only  the  withholding  of  surplus  waters  to  B^event 
inundation,  but  also  the  use  of  waters  thus  withheld  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  navigation  in  periods  of  extreme  low  water.  In  application 
to  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  it  has,  however,  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  ttnploy  them ;  first,  for  the  reason  that  the  natural  topography 
of  the  country  where  the  floods  generally  rise  is  in  no  manner  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  such  works;  and  second,  even  if  the  case  were 
otherwise,  the  immense  cost  of  reservoirs  adequate  to  the  object  sought 
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would  be  an  insux>erable  objection  to  their  construction.  It  is  estimat'ed 
that  to  have  folly  protected  the  alluvial  region  of  the  IViississippi  vaQley 
from  the  ravages  of  the  great  flood  of  1868,  by  this  system  of  reservoirs, 
would  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  $215,000,000.  The  whole  project 
can  therefore  be  considered  as  chimerical. 

Tlie  diversion  of  some  of  the  principal  tributaries  by  means  of  new 
channels  of  outlet  is  next  to  be  considered.  There  have  been  many 
plans  suggested  by  which  it  was  thought  the  maximum  discharge  of 
flood  water  into  the  Mississippi  could  be  lessened,  and,  perhaps,  new  chan- 
nels for  commerce  created. 

First  of  these  in  the  extreme  north  is  the  project  for  uniting  the  upper 
Missouri  river  with  the  Bed  River  of  the  North.  The  distance  between 
the  Missouri  and  Mouse  rivers,  the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  Bed 
Elver  of  the  !N^orth,  is  40  miles  at  the  nearest  point.  This  dividing  space 
in  its  physical  aspect  is  a  high  plateau,  comi)osed  of  substrata  of  clayey 
loam  mingled  with  stone  and  boulders,  which  fact,  together  with  the 
remote  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  would  render  the  work  an  expen- 
sive oue,  even  if  it  promised  success  in  diverting  the  waters.  But  as 
the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  are  caused  invariably  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  waters  in  the  lower  tributaries,  this  remote  northern  experiment 
could  in  no  event  remedy  the  evil. 

Public  attention  has  also  been  called  to  a  place  for  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  but  this  also  would  of  necessity  be  of 
enormous  expense,  and  its  greatest  success  would  simply  relieve  one 
region  of  the  country,  to  the  detriment  of  another^  for  the  waters  thns 
drawn  ofl'  from  the  Arkansas  would  again  And  their  way  to  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Red  river,  while  the  bayous  through  which  the  proposed 
channel  would  lead  would  themselves  require  the  restraining  influ^ce 
of  levees  to  prevent  the  same  disasters  along  the  new  channel  that  it 
aimed  to  remedy  in  the  old.  The  same  can  be  said  of  any  plan  intended 
to  change  the  course  of  the  Red  river.  It  would  be  merely  shifting  the 
difficulty  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the  change  would  bring  a 
demand  for  additional  efforts  for  protection  against  inundations. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  De  Bow's  Review  proposes  a  project, 
of  grand  prot|prtions  at  least,  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  not  only  could  the 
maximum  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  be  reduced,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
new,  convenient,  andimportantchannelofconmierciai  intercourse  be  estab- 
lished through  a  portion  of  the  country  where  such  advantages  are  much 
needed.  It  is  briefly  this:  To  construct  a  canal  by  tapping  the  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City,  conveying  the  waters  by  canal  to  a  branch  of  the  Osage, 
connecting  by  canal  with  the  !N^eosho  river  near  the  falls ;  thence  down 
that  river  260  miles  to  Fort  Gibson :  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Fort 
Smith ;  thence  passing  around  the  oase  of  San  Bois  mountain,  through 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas  and  into  Red  river  by  a  canal ;  thence  down 
Red  river  to  a  branch  and  connecting  by  canal  with  the  Sabine  river, 
and  thence  to  Sabine  bay.  The  intelligent  writer  of  the  article  referred 
to  claims  for  this  project  perfect  feasibility,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
scientific  survey  it  is  only  referred  to  as  one  of  the  many  projected  plans 
arisin|^out  of  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject.  It  can  haidly 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  canal  serving  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
navigation  could  at  the  same  time  deplete  the  excess  of  waters  in  rivers 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  Mississippi  and  many  of  its  affluents. 

We  next  consider  the  feasibility  of  outlets  as  applied  to  the  main 
river. 

This  system  receives  the  endorsement  of  many  of  our  ablest  engineers, 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  so  far  as  simply  depleting  the 
waters  of  the  river  is  concerned.  This  is  fuUy  demonstrated  by  the 
monster  crevasses  which  at  different  periods  of  time  have  broken 
through  the  banks  and  discharged  immense  quantities  of  water  into 
the  adjacent  swamps  and  bayous.  But  they  are  also  exposed  to  immi- 
nent dangers  that  would  arise  therefrom,  by  showing  that  when  the 
swamps  or  bayous  have  received  to  their  full  capacity  the  waters  of 
these  waste-riversL  an  inundation  of  the  surrounding  plantations  is  cer- 
tain to  follow.  Tnere  is  also  the  additional  danger  that  these  artificial 
outlets  would  in  time,  by  the  continuous  washing  of  their  beds,  become 
to  all  intents  main  channels,  and  by  that  means  reduce  the  mean  depth, 
of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  at  the  delta,  and  seriously  impair  the 
navigation  of  that  stream.  The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  while  these 
waste  waters  would  reduce  the  maximum  rise  in  the  immediate  localities 
where  they  might  be  constructed,  they  would  afford  no  protection,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  in  time  would  be  as  unmanageable  as  the 
river  itselt 

What  remams  then  to  be  done,  or  what  can  be  done  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  human  capacity  f  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  most  t^rtain,  economical,  and  permanent  method  of  restraining 
and  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  annual  flood,  and  affording  protection 
to  the  fertile  regions  which  are  so  often  devastated  by  them,  is  tiie 

LEVEE  SYSTEM. 

The  Mississippi  assumes  its  turbid  character  from  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri,  and  its  depredations  in  flood  time  continue  from  l^at  point  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  distance  of  1,300  miles.  Like  all  works  of  nature, 
this  mighty  and  seemingly  uncontrollable  water-course  is,  even  in  its 
periods  of  maddest  fary,  governed  by  certain  laws  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain natural  rules.  This  once  ascertained,  the  work  of  providing  reme- 
dies for  the  fearful  destructiveness  of  the  floods  can  be  best  obtamed  by 
conforming  restrictive  efforts  to  these  laws  of  nature. 

The  alluvial  region  proper  of  the  Mississippi  begins  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  continuing  thcDce  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  occasional 
interruptions  of  elevated  or  ridge  lands. 

The  bluffs  near  Helena,  Arkansas,  mark  the  last  point  on  the  right  bank 
not  subject  to  overflow,  while  on  the  left  bank  bluffs  or  high  lands  occa- 
sionally appear  until  reaching  Baton  Bouge,  from  which  point  to  the 
delta  the  banks  on  that  side  are  also  below  the  high-water  level  of  the 
river. 

In  the  overflowed  regions  the  banks  are  highest  near  the  river,  as  the 
coarsest  washings  of  the  overflow  there  find  resting  place.  From  these 
banks  the  surface  gradually  slopes  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  swamps  and  marshes.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
necessity  as  well  as  economy  to  construct  levees  as  nearly  as  can  safely 
be  done  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  In  the  present  imperfect  system  of 
levees  these  swamps  serve  in  time  of  high  floods  as  resei*vou^,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  relieve  the  river  of  its  excess  of  water  at  local  paiii|s,  but 
critical  investigation  has  shown  that  they  fail  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
volume  of  water,  for  the  amount  drawn  off  at  one  point  is  retumed  to 
another. 

Efforts  for  the  protection  of  this  alluvial  region  by  means  of  lovocs 
are  coexistent  with  civilization  in  Louisiana,  and  as  early  as  1727  a 
levee  was  completed  at  Kew  Orleans  5,400  feet  in  length  and  18  feet 
wide  at  its  summit.  As  the  lands  above  and  below  that  point  were  occu- 
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pied  by  the  colonists  additional  levees  were  ocmstracted,  each  plunter 
building  to  the  extent  of  his  water  front.  In  1763 — the  date  of  the 
cession  b  j  France  to  Spain  of  the  territory — ^these  settlements  and  thdr 
accompanying  levees  extended  30  miles  above  and  20  mileB  below  New 
Orleans. 

Under  Spanish  role  but  little  was  accomplished  in  the  extension  of 
these  works  of  protection,  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  oesaion  to  the 
United  States — ^1803— the  inhabited  region  of  the  territory  was  ocm- 
flned  to  the  country  below  Baton  Bouge. 

The  construction  of  levees  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  in  1828  they  were  continuous,  excepting  where  nature  had 
provided  her  own  protection,  from  ISew  Orleans  to  Bed  river;  in  1844 
thej  had  reached  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  and  from  the  impetus  given  by  the 
swamp  grants  of  1849-'50,  they  were,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  in  Missonii, 
to  Point  La  Hache,  below  New  Orleans,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
rebellion,  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Hie  present  system  of  levee«  is,  however,  inadequate  to  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  the  alluvial  region,  even  if  it  were  entirely  completed 
on  the  scale  projected.  In  &ct,  the  system  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
insufficient,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  laws  regulating 
them  of  the  different  States  bordering  on  the  river.  Neglect  on  liie  part 
of  one  State  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  labor  of  another,  and  until  a 
sufficient  and  uniform  plan  of  construction  is  determined  upon,  absolute 
security  cannot  be  looked  for. 

In  constructing  levees  with  a  view  to  retain  within  their  banks  the 
entire  quantity  of  water  that  at  any  time  may  find  its  way  into  flie 
channd  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  carefiil  observation  of  the  laws  of 
hydraulics  is  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.  The  act  of  thus 
confining  the  entire  aggregate  of  water  tends  of  itself  to  elevate  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  requires  close  mathematical  calculation  to 
arrive  at  the  additional  strength  and  height  necessary  to  meet  this. 

The  additional  elevation  of  the  river  surface,  caused  by  the  preset 
imperfect  system  of  levees,  varies  at  different  points  from  one  to 
nine  feet  in  times  of  great  noods.  But  this  increase  in  the  height  of 
floods,  produced  by  levees,  returns  a  compensation  in  lessening  their 
duration,  owing  to  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current.  The  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  able  report  of  Grcneral  Humphreys,  the  present 
engineer-in-chief,  is,  that,  to  fiUly  provide  for  the  security  of  the  inun- 
dated regions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  commence  the  construction  of 
levees  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water. 

This  height  should  be  increased  to  seven  feet  at  Osceola,  Arkansas, 
and  stUl  increasing  at  certain  intervals  as  the  work  progressed  down 
the  river,  until  Lake  Providence  is  reached,  iprom  that  point  the  height 
can  be  gradually  reduced  as  far  as  Baton  Bouge.  where  they  cim  be 
constructed  at  the  original  elevation  with  which  tney  were  begun  until 
the  Gulf  is  reached.  An  outlet  near  Lake  Providence  might  be  con- 
strucl^d  to  afford  local  relief  at  that  point,  and  thereby  render  the  great 
heighsof  less  necessity. 

It  would  also  be  essential  to  the  success  of  this  system  that  the 
''swamp  rivers'' — ^tributaries  to  the  Mississippi — should,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  guarded  by  levees  near  their  mouths,  lateral  to  the  main  river. 

To  perfect  the  present  system  of  levees,  by  giving  them  a  cross- 
section  corresi)onding  to  their  elevation,  as  originally  projected,  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  $2,000,000.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  present 
system  is  inadequate,  even  if  completed,  and  whenever  the  floods  rise 
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to  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  natural  bank  of  the  river^  crevasses 
are  ahnost  certain  to  occur.  To  construct  these  barriers  on  the  scale 
herein  indicated,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  merely  perma- 
nent, would  require  an  expenditure  of  (17,000,000,  as  shown  by  a  careM 
calculation  on  the  basis  of  prices  as  they  existed  in  I860.  The  length 
of  levees,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  necessary  to  be  constructed,  is  in 
round  numbers  1,800  miles.  The  area  of  the  region  subject  to  annual 
inundation  is  19,450  square  miles.  If  the  one-half  of  this  region  could 
by  these  protective  means  be  rendered  cultivable,  the  value  of  the  lands 
thus  reclaimed  would,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  be  $160,000,000.  The 
estimated  value  of  lands  below  the  mouth  of  Bed  river  now  under  cul- 
tivation is  $100,000,000,  and  thus  the  perfection  of  this  system  of  levees, 
by  an  expenditure  of  $17,000,000,  would  afford  absolute  and  permanent 
security  to  lands  valued  at  $260,000,000. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  acres  tnat  would  be  protected  is  not  far 
from  7,000,0^,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual  products  of  tibe 
same  would  reach  $315,000,000  when  successfully  and  safely  cultivated. 

A  single  flood  has  destroyed  by  its  ravages  property  estimated  at 
more  than  one-fourth  the  entire  sum  required  for  the  completion  of  these 
levees. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  these  interests,  and  the  immense  value 
of  the  lands  and  products  of  this  fertile  district,  as  shown  by  figures  in  the 
foregoing,  it  may  well  he  asked,  should  not  this  great  internal  improve- 
ment be  made  a  subject  of  direct  national  legislation  f 

^The  wondrous  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  entire  extent,  must  for 
all  time  be  the  great  corn-producing  region  of  the  countiy .  In  addition 
to  this,  the  staples  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  on  the  lower  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries, render  it  of  still  weightier  importance.  Once  restrained  to  its 
proper  natural  limits,  this  great  artery,  which  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  our  republic,  would  present  the  grandest  feature  of  national 
wetdth  and  commercial  convenience  posses^  by  any  country  on  either 
hemisphere. 

BARRENS*  OR  ^< PLAIN"  LANBS. 

In  character  directly  opposite  to  the  dass  of  lands  just  referred  to, 
aire  the  inarable  lands  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  commonly 
designated  as  '^  the  plains." 

Extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  belt  fix)m  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  republic  to  the  British  possessions,  these  inarable  lands  must  at  uo 
distant  day  be  the  subject  of  important  consideration,  and  their  recla- 
mation become  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  abundance  of  unoccu- 
pied fertile  acres  to  be  found  in  the  productive  Mississippi  valley,  the 
wants  of  emigrants  and  pioneer  settlers  have  been  supplied  witnout 
encroaching  upon  these  wide-spreading  and  uninvitiug  regions,  but  as 
these  more  favorable  districts  of  our  domain  must  in  the  course  of  time 
be  entirely  occupied  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  transforming  the  inarable  portion  of  the 
plains  into  resources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

13ie  growing  population  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains already  demands  something  of  the  kind,  separated  as  they  are 
from  the  mainly  settled  portion  of  the  country  by  this  belt  of,  at  present, 
unproductive  territory. 

The  construction  of  railroads  across  this  region  would  also  seem  to 
require  for  the  better  care  and  economy  of  the  roads  the  peopling  of  the 
wide  extent  of  country  which  they  traverse. 
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It  is  true  the  sterility  of  these  districts,  in  an  early  i)eriod  of  our 
Tvritten  geography,  was  to  a  great  extent  magnified,  and  represented  m 
a  character  which  a  more  definite  knowledge  shows  to  have  been  erro- 
neons;  and  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  generation  that 
the  maps  of  that  meftgerly  explored  country  displayed  a  "  great  American 
desert,"  which  wa«  thought  to  be  not  only  inarable  but  impassable,  except 
at  certain  places  where  streams  relieved  the  desert  of  its  most  dangeronB 
features.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  state  that  each  succeeding  year  brings 
with  it  information  which  lessens  the  prevailing  unfavorable  opinion 
respecting  this  region. 

Although  the  barrier  is  not  an  insurmountable  one,  the  fact  never- 
theless remains,  that  this  belt  of  country  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  nation's  growth — an  impediment  to  the  prosi)erity  of  the  new 
communities  west  of  it,  in  not  yielding  that  sustenance  required  for 
increasing  populations. 

The  day  is  not  remote  when  the  question  will  be  earnestly  asked, 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  this  impediment — ^to  relieve  this  belt  fix)m 
natural  inarability,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man? 

Anticipating  this  inquiry,  and  in  view  of  the  imi)ortance  that  even 
to-day  attaches  to  the  subject,  this  office  within  the  present  year 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  several  surveyors  general,  requesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  extent  and  character  of  lands  of  this  class  within 
their  respective  districts,  together  with  the  methods  adopted  for  their 
reclamation,  if  any  such  have  been  tried;  extending  the  inquiry  to  all 
districts  where  lands  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found. 

From  the  replies  tcthis  circular  there  is  but  one  system  indicated  by 
which  any  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  can  be  made  productive, 
and  that  is  the  obvious  one  of 

IBBiaATION. 

The  science  of  supplying  water  for  agricultural  purposes  to  regions 
where  nature  has  denied  that  indispensable  element,  and  of  rendering 
productive  by  artificial  means  lands  otherwise  unproductive,  antedates 
history,  and  long  before  man  commenced  to  write  his  own  annals  works 
of  this  nature  were  in  operation.^ 

So  far  as  we  may  judge,  from  the  remains  of  this  character,  irrigation 
would  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  even  before  drainage. 

In  the  older  nations  of  the  globe^  and  particularly  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  traces  of  these  improvements  are  stiU  to  be  found  to 
an  extent  showing  that  in  their  earliest  days  the  system  of  irrigation 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural  engineering  of  the  nations 
then  in  existence.  This,  too,  is  discernible  in  districts  whose  people  ve 
are  apt  to  designate  as  barbarous,  but  who  have  nevertheless  left 
remains  of  such  works  as  fully  attest  the  great  proficiency  of  their  build- 
ers. In  the  heated  plains  and  arid  deserts  of  AssjTia,  Mesoiwtamia, 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  Egyi)t,  India,  and  China,  these  works  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  as  a^U  be  seen,  are  in  some  of  these  States 
still  successfully  and  beneficially  used. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  in  history,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  the  abandonment  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  system 
invented  and  employed  by  the  rude  natives  to  irrigate  lands  and  fertilize 
the  earth,  can  be  attnbuted  to  "  civilizing"  innovations  of  the  more  accom- 
plished Macedonian  who  overran  and  conquered  the  nations  where  they 
existed. 

It  is  equally  strange  that  this  science,  thus  lost  for  the  time  to  the 
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\rorld  by  the  ravages  of  the  enlightened  nations^  again  found  its  revival 
through  the  ingenuity  of  such  so-called  barbarous  people  as  the  Gothic 
tribes  of  Italy  and  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  Syria  and  Spain;  and  to  the 
present  time  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  irrigating  canals  of  the  Pyrenees 
still  bears  the  name  of  Alaric. 

The  antiquity  of  this  science  is  seen  in  the  trac^  of  canals  and  em- 
bankments, evidently  intended  for  purposes  of  irrig Aion,  still  to  be  found 
in  Armenia,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  taken  place  at  a  period 
])rior  to  the  earliest  historical  epoch.  Similar  remains  are  found  in  all 
the  highlands  where  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  rise,  and  also  in 
Egypt,  India,  and  China. 

Iji  Palestine  a  population  far  more  dense  and  prosx)erous  than  is  now 
to  be  found  there  was  once  maintained  chiefly  through  the  benetits  de- 
rived from  a  well-regulated  system  of  irrigation;  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  Solomon  we  find  reference  made  to  works  of  this  kind. 
Ecclesiastes,  ii,  6.)  In  the  hill-tops  of  that  country  the  large  reservoirs, 
carved  out  of  the  solid  limestone,  for  receiving  the  waters  in  times  of 
rain,  to  be  used  when  drought  and  aridity  prevailed,  still  remain  to 
meet  the  eye  of  the  inquiring  traveller.  So  long  as  these  frugal  pro- 
visions were  i>erpetuated  and  cared  for,  Palestine  was  unsurpassed  in 
fertility;  but  when  from  internecine  wars  or  foreign  aggression  these 
works  were  neglected  or  abandoned,  her  bounteous  plains  and  valleys 
relapsed  almost  into  a  desert 

In  more  modern  times  the  progress  of  this  science  has  assumed  pro- 
portions that  at  once  place  it  among  the  foremost  in  respect  to  changes 
upon  the  physics  of  the  earth. 

In  southern  Europe  and  in  the  Turkish  empire,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  surface  is  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  waters  imbibed 
by  the  earth  through  the  means  of  these  irrigating  canals.  In  the 
former  kingdom  of  Sardinia  it  was  estimated  in  1856  that  nearly  600,000 
acres  were  made  cultivable  by  irrigation;  in  France  perhaps  250,000 
acres,  and  in  Lombardy  more  than  1,100,000  acres.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  States  of  southern  Europe,  if  we  consider  the  great  extent 
to  which  irrigation  is  employed  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  the  area  of 
evaporable  surface  created  by  means  of  these  extensive  works  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  liears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  area 
naturally  covered  by  that  sea. 

The  cultivable  area  of  Egypt — ^the  true  home  of  this  science — ^is  more 
than  7,000  square  miles,  between  desert  and  desert.  Much  of  this  terri- 
tory, however,  lies  too  Mgli  to  be  irrigated  with  economy^  and  the  area 
actually  cultivated  is  between  6,000  and  6,000  square  miles,  the  whole 
of  which  is  watered  by  a  complicated  system  of  irrigation  when  not 
inundated  by  the  Nile. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies  large  districts,  now  relapsed  into  deserts,  were,  by  the  industry 
of  the  teeming  population  of  those  days,  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  the  ancient  arable  area  of  Egypt  was  not  less  than  11,000 
square  miles.  It  is  predicted  that  the  lateral  canals  in  process  of  con- 
struction to  connect  with  the  Suez  canal  will,  among  other  beneficial 
results,  aid  in  restoring  much  of  this  abandoned  region  east  of  the  Nile, 
And  add  to  the  productive  area  of  this  historical  country  hundreds  of 
square  miles  for  the  second  time  wrested  from  the  desert. 

To  the  greater  portion  of  Egypt,  irrigation  is  a  matter  of  stubborn 
necessity.  The  lordly  Nile  flows  through  its  entire  length  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  tributary,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  living  spring 
within  the  limits  of  that  region.    Wherever  water  is  found  it  invariably 
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proTes  to  be  the  inflltration  from  the  Nile.  Were  irrigatioii  abandoned, 
and  Egypt  left  to  the  physical  resourceB  that  nature  sdone  sapplies,  the 
climatic  changes  that  would  ensue,  the  augmented  heat,  the  rednctioQ 
of  evaporation,  the  increased  aridity,  would  in  a  twelve-month  transform 
the  most  fertile  of  regions  into  the  most  banen  of  deserts,  and  render 
uninhabitable  a  territory  now  densely  peopled. 

The  experience  of  centuries,  it  will  be  seen  firom  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, is  assured  to  us  in  any  practical  attempts  that  may  be  made  toward 
irrigation  in  America.    Thiis  experience  teaches : 

1st.  That  the  lands  most  benefited  by  irrigation  are  those  which  are 
most  easily  warmed  and  most  permeable.  Compact  clay  prevents  the 
ready  absorption  of  water,  and  denies  it  free  access  to  the  roots  of  grasses, 
i^om  the  cold  nature  of  clayey  lands  it  fails  to  transmit  the  heat  which 
gives  to  water  its  greatest  effect,  and  from  the  increased  evaporation  has 
a  tendency  rather  to  cool  the  ground. 

2d.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  water  employed  is  an  essential  tiling 
to  consider.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  to  assist  or  to  enable  plants  to 
assimilate  their  food.  In  this  tiie  water  employed  may  be  too  cold  if 
taken  directly  from  living  springs,  and  the  mineral  elements  of  some 
waters  are  an  evident  detriment  to  the  vitality  of  vegetation. 

The  waters  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  have  been  found  to  be  tiiose 
which  have  been  longest  exposed  to  air,  and  which  may  have  hereby 
received  chemical  ingredients  favora))le  to  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
fertilizing  matter  held  in  solution  or  in  suspension  by  moving  waters 
operates  beneficially,  and  hence  the  waters  flowing  from  large  towns  <s 
cities  are,  for  these  reasons,  considered  as  of  superior  excellence. 

A  sufficient  test  is  afforded  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  which 
attaches  to  the  natural  banks  of  the  stream  whence  the  supply  is  taken. 
If  the  waters  abound  in  fish  or  moUusca,  and  the  margins  bear  a  vigorod^ 
vegetation,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  same  growth  can  be  secured  wher- 
ever the  waters  are  conveyed. 

In  connection  with  this,  an  endnent  writer  has  suggested  the  thecnry, 
that  where  irrigation  is  for  a  continued  series  of  years  resorted  to,  plants 
are  liable  to  change  in  their  nature  somewhat  to  conform  to  the  system 
by  which  they  are  nourished. 

3d.  The  season  of  the  3^ear  and  the  proper  period  of  the  day  when  water 
should  be  applied,  and  the  quantity  to  be  economically  used,  are  idl  ques- 
tions dependent  upon  the  latitude  and  climate,  and  the  hygrome^e 
state  of  the  atmosphere  should  always  be  taken  into  oonsiderati(m  in 
determining  these  questions. 

4th.  Essential  to  the  complete  success  of  agriculture  by  irrigation  is 
the  equable  distribution  of  water  with  equable  velocity,  and  a  final 
removal  of  all  water  not  imbibed  by  the  soil.  A  failure  to  provide  for  the 
final  removal  of  surplus  water,  exi>erience  has  shown  to  be  attended  with 
resulte  highly  deleterious.  To  this  cause  more  than  all  others,  perhaps, 
can  be  attributed  the  notorious  insalubrity  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  in  our  southern  States. 

In  portions  of  France  and  in  the  Milanese  territory  a  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  has  been  obtained  to  a  limited  extent  by  means 
of  artesian  wells,  and  although  this  method  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is 
commanding  the  hopeful  attention  of  philosophic  men  in  both  hemi' 
spheres.  The  water  thus  obtained  from  its  higher  temperatm^  is  even 
considered  better  for  agricultural  purposes  than  that  obtained  from 
streams. 

The  French  government  have  experimented  successfully  with  these 
wells  in  the  heretofore  uncultivable  Algerine  desert,  where  water  can  be 
fbund  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet 
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The  native  sheiks,  appreciating  the  immense  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  system,  are  also  adopting  similar  measures. 

Eveiy  well  sunk  in  the  desert  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement, 
and  it  is  related  that  many  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  region,  attracted 
by  the  benefits  surrounding  or  following  these  enterprises,  have  aban- 
doned their  wanderings  and  established  tliemselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  extensively  planting  the  thrifty  palm-tree,  and  successfully 
propagating  other  perennial  vegetables. 

Says  an  accomplished  American  writer  in  reference  to  this  subject: 

The  most  mngiiine  belienor  in  indefinite  human  promss  hardly  expects  that  man's  cun- 
ning will  accomplish  the  universal  fulfilment  of  the  propnecj,  '*  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose/*  in  its  literal  sense ;  but  sober  ^^ooffraphers  have  thought  the  future  conversion  of  the 
sand  plains  of  northern  Africa  into  fruitful  gardens  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  not  an  improb- 
able expectation.  They  have  gone  further,  and  argued  that  if  the  soil  were  covered  with 
fields  and  forests,  vegetation  would  call  down  moisture  fWim  the  Libyan  sky,  and  that  the 
showem  which  are  now  wasted  on  the  sea,  or  so  often  deluge  southern  Europe  with  destrae- 
tive  inundation,  would  in  part  bo  condensed  over  the  arid  wastes  of  Africa,  and  thus,  with* 
out  further  aid  from  man,  bestow  abuudanoe  on  regions  which  nature  seems  to  have  con* 
demned  to  perpetual  desolation.* 

In  all  countries  reqidring  irrigation  to  any  considerable  extent  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  dii^ct  legislation,  the  government  retaining  tiie  right 
to  all  running  water,  constructing  or  aiding  in  tiie  construction  of 
canals  and  embankments,  and  supplying  by  related  systems  the  needed 
amount  of  water  to  the  agriculturists  requiring  the  same.  It  has  proved 
ft  fruitful  «som-ce  of  revenue,  besides  adding  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  individuals  and  commimities. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  East  India  Company  an  elaborate 
rei>ort  was  made  by  a  comx^etent  cngineert  of  the  extent  and  results  of 
irrigation  in  three  agricultural  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency,  as 
projected  and  constnicted  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  company. 

By  this  report  it  is  shown  that  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  or  12^ 
millions  of  acres,  are  or  will  be  afibcted  by  these  works  of  art  when  fully 
completed.  One-half  of  this  region  is  cultivable  if  not  already  under  cul- 
tivation, and  is  inhabited  by  a  i)opulatiou  of  4,000,000  souls. 

There  was  at  the  date  of  this  rei>ort,  1S5G,  not  less  than  2,000,000  acres 
supplied  with  water  by  this  system,  bringing  to  the  state  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  speedily 
increase. 

As  affecting  the  prosperity  of  communities,  this  system  has  produa^d 
results  of  even  greater  iniiiortancc,  but  which  may  not  be  given  in  flg- 
nres.  The  report  states  that  ^'  the  whole  social  fabric  sympathizes  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  ngricnltnral  progress;  the  capital  circulated  in  the 
district  to  promote  the  latter  gave  a  new  imi^etus  to  the  general  power 
of  production ;  all  trades  felt  it."  The  return  on  invested  capital  from 
these  improvements  is  estiniate<l  at  from  50  to  03  i)er  cent. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  these  more  elaborate  works,  projected  by 
the  East  India  Company,  the  native  population,  as  in  China  and  else- 
where, had  made  extensive  progress  in  these  useful  improvements. 

There  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Madras  country  53,000  tanks  or  reservoirs — 
43,000  of  which  are  still  in  successful  use— constructed  by  the  natives  at 
an  epoch  so  remote  as  to  bo  beyond  the  range  of  their  history-.  An 
inscription  upon  one  of  them  shows  it  to  have  been  in  use  more  than  400 
years,  but  no  record  is  fotmd  to  indicate  the  date  of  its  constniction. 

These  tanks  are  simply  artificial  lakes,  or  reservoirs,  in  which  water 
may  be  securely  stored,  to  be  used  when  required  for  piui)oses  of  irriga- 

*  Han  and  Nature,  bv  George  P.  MbxAi  1864. 

t  Irrigation  in  the  Madras  Proyinces,  by  R.  Baird  Smith,  F.  O.  8.,  LSeuteoant  Colonel 
Bengal  Engineers :    London,  1856. 
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tion.  They  are  Biipplied  sometimes  by  precipitation,  and  at  others  by 
feeders  from  convenient  rivers.  Their  magnitude  can  be  seen  in  tto 
statement  that  one  of  them,  bearing  the  formidable  name  of  Chnm-brnm- 
ban-kum,  covers  an  area  of  9^  square  miles,  and  maintains  a  sheet  of 
rice  cultivation  of  nearly  10,000  acres  in  extent. 

KTot  only  to  valley  or  bottom  lands,  where  the  natural  declivity  admits 
of  the  regular  flow  of  water,  is  this  system  applied,  but  in  the  higher 
plateaus  above  the  rise  of  the  water  employed  it  has  been  found  practi- 
cable in  densely  populated  countries  to  elevate  the  water  for  inigation 
by  means  of  machinery — oftentimes  rude — and  in  some  instances  the 
work  is  performed  by  the  hand  alone. 

Having  thus  given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  extent  and  results  of  this 
important  contrivance  of  man  in  his  struggles  with  the  soil,  as  shown  to 
us  in  the  older  nations  of  the  earth,  we  come  to  consider  its  applicati<»i  to 
the  unwatered  districts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagre  facilities  for  obtaining  accurate  information,  in  many  of  the 
districts  where  irrigation  could  profitably  be  employed,  prevent  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  system  migiit  be  economically 
carried. 

Generally  the  pioneer  seeks  for  lands  over  which  nature  has  provided 
her  own  irrigation,  unless  the  attraction  of  precious  metals  may  lure  him 
to  places  of  another  character. 

It  is  in  these  latter  regions  that  the  incipient  efforts  toward  irrigation 
have  been  commenced  in  the  United  States,  although  the  native  popu- 
lation of  New  Mexico  and  the  citizens  of  Utah  have  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  constructed  works  of  this  kind. 

From  the  reports  received  from  the  surveyor  general  it  is  found  that 
in  New  Mexico  by  far  the  greater  poition  of  the  lands  under  cultivation 
are  moistened  by  these  artificial  means.  The  lands  in  that  Territory  are 
divided  into  three  clases :  First,  the  valleys,  which  can  be  e^isily  irri- 
gated by  the  streams  running  through  them^  second,  the  mesas  or  tahie 
lands;  and  third,  the  mountains. 

The  valleys  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  subject  of  a  systematic 
irrigation  for  200  years.  It  is  found  to  be  more  reliable  than  any  other 
method;  serving  as  it  does  to  remedy  the  evils  whether  of  continued 
drought  or  excessive  rains.  It  serves  also  as  a  fertilizer,  by  dc^positing 
the  sedimentary  matter  of  waters  over  the  lands  under  cultivation  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  render  the  efforts  of  man  in  that  respect  uiuiecessary. 

The  quantity  of  land  in  these  valleys  tliat  can  be  economically  un- 
gated is  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres,  and,  in  fact,  the  question  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  rather 
than  the  area  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  rains  of  that  local- 
ity generally  fall  in  July  or  August,  too  late  in  the  season  to  save  the 
crops  from  destruction  unless  aided  through  the  precedmg  months  hy 
inigation. 

^e  second  class — ^the  mesas  or  table  lands — ^includes  two-thirds,  and 
possibly  three-fourths,  of  the  entire  surface  of  New  Mexico.  The  greater 
part  of  these  lands  produce  excellent  grass  for  pasturage,  and  if  suppUed 
with  sufficient  moisture  would  equal  the  valleys  in  productiveness. 
They  are,  however,  too  elevated  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  canals 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  could  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  the 
only  apparent  method  by  which  the  needed  element  can  be  supphed  is 
through  the  means  of  artesian  wells,  the  feasibility  of  which  remains, 
as  yet,  untested. 

In  the  State  of  Nevada  the  natural  formation  of  the  country  affords 
very  favorable  facilities  for  irrigation.    In  the  report  of  the  surveyor 
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jrenoral  it  is  stated  that  13  distinct  ranges  of  inountains  traverse  that 
State  irom  north  to  south,  between  which  there  are  valleys  varying  In 
width  from  10  to  30  miles.  The  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  pour 
into  these  valleys  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June^  through 
ravines  or  canons.  It  would  be  neither  impracticable  nor  very  expens- 
ive to  construct  dams  at  convenient  intervals  across  these  caik>ns, 
there  being  always  at  hand  an  abundance  of  material,  and  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  canons  being  highly  favorable  to  such  construction. 

The  valleys  between  the  mountains  comprise  three  distinct  characters 
of  land :  Mrst,  the  level  and  productive  part,  embracing  one-half  of  the 
whole  valley  area;  second,  the  table  lands  of  poorer  soil  and  higher  eleva- 
tion ;  and  third,  the  alkali  lands,  comprising  about  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  valleys. 

The  first  class  is  of  undoubted  productiveness  when  supplied  with  an 
adequate  quantity  of  water,  which,  owing  to  the  unfrequent  rains,  can 
only  be  done  successfully  by  irrigation. 

The  table  lands  afford  excellent  winter  pasture  in  the  white  sage 
which  they  produce,  but  are  of  doubtful  capacity  for  the  raising  of 
cereals,  even  if  irrigated. 

The  alkali  lands  are  beyond  the  power  of  reclamation  by  any  means 
now  known  to  man. 

The  methods  indicated  above  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in  the 
ravines  and  cations  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  have  been  satisfactorily 
tried  in  California,  in  obtaining  water  for  use  in  the  placer  mines.  When 
the  working  of  these  mines  became  unprofitable,  the  water  of  the  reser- 
voirs was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  agricultural  irrigation  with 
remarkable  success. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  mines,  above  where  the 
waters  sink  or  cease  to  run,  there  are  large  distiicts  of  excellent  land, 
with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation. 

So  far  as  investigations  have  been  extended  in  Kansas,  it  would 
appear  that  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  tliat  State  is  abso- 
lutely unproductive  where  the  proper  moisture  is  supplied. 

In  the  interesting  report  of  the  surveyor  general,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  insufiiciency  of  rain  is  induced  by  the  general  absence  of 
forests. 

It  is  in  Kansas  already  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  is  visited  by  more  frequent  and  seasonable  rains 
than  formerly.  This  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  young  forests  which 
imx)ede  the  strong  winds  of  the  plains,  aid  in  condensing  the  vapors,  and 
prevent  evaporation.  The  improvements  erected  by  every  thrifty  farmer 
assist  in  accomplishing  the«e  results ;  and  even  the  orchards,  shade  trees, 
and  buildings,  aid  in  producing  climatic  changes. 

The  conservative  influence  of  forests  in  this  respect  has  long  been  the 
study  of  philosophers ;  and  whilst  theories  have  varied  in  some  respects, 
the  one  conclusion  is  reached  by  all,  that  in  the  husbandry  of  trees  man 
receives  one  of  his  greatest  assistants.  They  absorb  the  moisture,  not 
of  the  earth  simply  but  of  the  atmosphere,  retaining  it  when  the  atmo- 
sjihere  is  charged  with  humidity,  and  restoring  it  in  seasons  of  excessive 
dbryuess,  thus  serving  to  mitigate  extremes. 

The  veiy  mosses  and  decomposed  leaves  in  their  spongy  nature  absorb 
the  water  of  precipitation,  and  prevent  its  speedy  escape  over  the  sui-- 
face,  dispensing  it  to  the  thirsty  earth  at  times  when  most  required. 

To  change  the  climate  of  an  extensive  district  by  means  tardy  as  the 
growth  of  artificial  forests  must  necessarily  be,  woidd  seem  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  chimerical }  but  it  is  something  that  has  ahready  commanded 
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the  legislative  attention  of  many  of  the  older  states  of  Eniox^e,  and  it 
is  to  this  method,  connected  with  such  efforts  at  iirigatio^  as  may  be 
economically  employed,  that  the  occupancy  of  the  rainless  regions  of  the 
west  for  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture  must  depend.  From  the  obser- 
vations of  men  who  have  carefully  studied  the  influence  of  trees  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  esurthj  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  conect- 
ness  of  this  theory. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  State  of  Kansaa  that  the  annual  fiall  of  rain  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  is  six  inches  less  than  at  Fort 
Scott,  remote  from  large  streams,  but  situated  near  the  forests  of  the 
Ozark  mountains. 

That  the  fostering  care  of  all  pioneer  settlers,  if  not  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  directed  towards  the  propagation  of  new  forests  and  the 
culture  of  trees  for  purposes  other  than  fruit-bearing,  is  fast  impressing 
itself  on  the  public  mind. 

The  cases  are  rare,  indeed,  where  the  absolute  impracticability  to  cul- 
tivate trees  exists. 

Says  a  writer,  whom  we  have  before  quoted : 

The  spedal  oonditions  lequired  for  the  spontaDeous  propagation  of  trees  may  aU  be  n^ga- 
lively  ezpresaed  and  rednoed  to  these  three  exemptions :  from  defect  or  ezoess  of  moistmv^ 
from  perpetual  frost,  and  from  the  depredations  of  man  or  browsing  qnadrapeds.  When 
these  requisites  are  secured,  the  hardest  rock  is  as  certain  to  be  oyerip?own  wlto  wood  as  tbe 
most  fertile  plain,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  process  is  slower  in  the  former  than  in  Uie 
latter  case.  « 

In  the  wide-spreading  and  treeless  plains  of  the  west,  it  is  possible 
that^  in  the  economy  of  nature,  forests  may  in  time  be  supplied  without 
the  intervention  of  man ;  but  by  timely  efforts  and  the  proxter  exercise 
of  foresight  and  care,  man  may  hasten  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  time 
when  an  equable  temperature  will  prevail  in  these  steppes  of  America, 
and  when  ^Hhe  early  and  the  latter  rain"  will  visit  those  districts  as  sea- 
sonably and  regularly  as  in  the  regions  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  fuirther  considerations  in  regard  to  forest  culture  are  pre- 
sented in  a  sei^arate  paper  accompanying  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  important  interests  connect^  with  the  districts 
embracing  the  precious  metals,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  made  in 
reference  to  the  construction  or  the  mining  act  of  July  26,  1866,  tbe 
following  <^  rulings"  on  prominent  points  of  said  statute,  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  (rcneral  Land  Office,  are  presented : 

LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  PBOYISOS  OF  THE  FOUBTH  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT 

CONSTBUED, 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  to  controversies  existing  in 
some  of  the  mining  districts,  arising  from  differences  of  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proper  construction  of  the  mining  act  of  July  26, 1866,  some 
persons  contending,  it  appears,  that  since  it-s  passage  a  company  formed 
merely  for  mining  purposes  and  locating  claims  can  take  3,000  feet  on 
the  vein,  although  such  company  or  association  may  be  composed  of  less 
than  14  individuals.  It  is  held  by  this  office  that  the  manner  of  making 
locations,  and  the  number  of  feet  that  can  be  taken  on  the  same  vein  or 
lode  by  an  individual  or  an  association^  depend  upon  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  miners  of  the  respective  districts,  the  act  of  July  26.  1866,  in 
no  respect  superseding  or  modifying  these  customs,  except  wnere  they 
authorize  the  location  of  more  than  200  feet  on  the  same  lode  by  any 
one*  person,  or  more  than  3,000  feet  by  any  association  of  persons.  In 
such  cases  the  statute  restricts  and  r^uces  locations  made  since  July 
26, 1866,  to  the  above-named  quantities,  respectiv^,  as  l^e  mfti""'""' 
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in  each  case;  and  this  is  the  only  difference  existing  between  the  local 
mining  regul^ons  and  the  controlling  act  of  Congress. 

An  individiral  cannot,  since  the  date  of  the  act,  locate  more  than  200 
feet  on  the  same  lode,  nor  an  association  more  than  3,000  feet,  no  matter 
how  many  persons  may  be  associated  together^  or  what  the  local  customs 
may  prescribe.  Whether  a  company  or  association  can  take  as  much  as 
3,000  feet,  depends  upon  the  mining  regulations  of  the  particular  district, 
and  the  number  of  persons  associated  in  such  company. 

Individuals  cannot,  by  forming  themselves  into  companies,  locate  a 
greater  number  of  feet  to  each  person  than  can  be  done  by  eadi  acting 
separately. 

They  may  locate  as  a  company  or  an  association  at  the  rate  of  200 
feet  to  each  individual  embrace  in  it,  with  an  additional  200  feet  to  the 
discoverer,  if  the  local  customs  permit  that  much  to  be  taken  until  3,000 
feet  are  located,  after  which  no  additional  quantily  can  be  claimed  on  the 
same  lode  by  the  same  company,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  its 
m^nbers. 

In  districts  where  the  mining  regulations  limit  locations  to  less  than 
200  feet  to  each  individual,  or  less  than  3,000  feet  to  any  association  of 
persons,  claimants  will  be  restricted  accordingly,  such  regulations  remain- 
ing in  full  force,  being  unaffected  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

These  remarks  apply  wholly  to  original  locations,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  districts. 
They  have  no  application  to  claims  in  the  hands  of  purchasers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  from  what  has  been  above  stated  that  a  mining 
claim  of  3,000  feet  may  not  be  owned  and  controlled  by  an  association 
of  less  than  14  persons,  where  possession  is  obtained  by  bona  iide  pur- 
chases for  valuable  consideration,  or  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by 
location^  there  being  nothing  in  uie  act  of  July  26, 1866,  to  prevent  an 
association  composed  of  any  number  of  individuals  from  holding  sucli 
claim,  and  upon  proper  application  and  proof  obtaining  a  patent  for  the 
same. 

When  the  .mining  act  was  first  passed  it  was  thought  that  among  the 
great  variety  of  local  rules  and  customs,  existing  in  a  thousand  remote 
mining  districts,  and  known  to  us  only  as  they  come  here  in  actual  cases, 
there  were  prooably  some,  authorizing  the  location  of  large  claims, 
amounting  to  3,000  feet  or  more,  by  companies  or  associations,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  construction  of  improvements  enhancing  the  value  of  large 
numbers  of  claims,  as  the  building  of  a  tunnel  to  drain  the  mines  of  a 
certain  lode,  or  system  of  lodes,  or  me  erection  of  any  other  improvements 
securing  a  common  object  and  promoting  a  common  interest.  As  such 
companies  would  not  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  locating  claims, 
and  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  if  conferred  upon  them  at  all,  would  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  rewara  for  having  promoted  the  general  welfare  of 
a  certain  district,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  in  works  of 
improvement  beneficial  to  all,  the  right  of  making  such  location  to  the 
extent  of  3,000  feet  in  pursuance  of  such  supjiosed  mining  regulations 
was  believed  to  be  independent  of  the  question  of  tibe  size  of  the  company, 
and  that  having  rendered  the  service  it  was  entitled  to  make  the  loca- 
tion, whether  it  was  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  members. 
If  the  regulations  of  any  district  embraced  provisions  of  this  nature,  con- 
ferring upon  any  company,  large  or  smaU,  for  reasons  such  as  have  been 
suggested,  the  right  of  locating  3,000  feet  on  a  lode,  or  on  each  one  of  a 
number  of  lodes,  benefited  by  such  improvements,  it  is  not  i)erceived 
that  there  would  be  any  incompatibility  between  them  and  the  act  of 
July  26, 1866,  nor  would  the  policy  of -the  act  in  limiting  locations  appear 
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to  be  more  impaired  by  such  regulations  than  by  the  unlimited  right  of 
purchase  generally  recognized  by  these  local  customs.    9 

It  may  be  that  no  such  regulations  exist,  but  as  the  customs  of  miners 
scattered  through  the  numerous  mining  camps  of  the  western  States  and 
Territories  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  cominlation,  many  of  them  never 
having  been  reduced  to  print,  it  is  not  surprising  that  misapprehension 
may  have  occurred  in  that  respect. 

As  to  associations  or  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
claims,  however,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions found  in  the  provisos  in  the  4th  section  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
restriction  of  200  feet  to  each  locator  cannot  be  evaded  by  forming  an 
association. 

BUUNG  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  APPLICABILITY  OP  THE  HININa  ACT  TO 

<*BLTJB  GBATBL  LEAD^  CLAIMS. 

The  question  having  been  presented  whether  the  provisions  of  the  ad 
could  be  made  applicable  to  the  ^'blue  gravel  leads"  found  in  different 
liarts  of  the  mineral  domain,  so  as  to  entitle  the  holders  of  these  claims  to 
apply  for  patents,  the  Commissioner  held  as  follows :  The  mining  act 
provides  for  patenting  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place, 
bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  but  furnishes  no  definition  of  tlie 
terms  "  vein"  or  ^'  lode."  In  geology  and  among  miners  they  imply  gen 
erally  an  aggregation  of  metric  matter  found  in  the  fissures  of  thenx'ks 
which  enclose  it,  but  are  of  great  variety ;  veins  diftering  very  muel)  in 
their  formation  and  appearance.  Lode  is  a  term  in  general  use  amonjr 
the  tin  miners  of  Cornwall,  England,  having  been  introduced  on  the 
Pacific  coast  by  emigrants  irom  the  Cornish  mines,  and  signifies  a  fiesiire 
filled  cither  by  metallic  or  earthy  matter.  Lead  is  generally  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  lode. 

In  Nevada  the  term  ledge  is  usually  employed  in  regulations  concern- 
ing mines,  and  in  Montana  the  terms  lead,  lode,  or  ledge,  are  sinailarl} 
used.  Ledge  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  layer  or  stratum  of 
metal  interposed  between  a  course  or  ridge  of  rocks. 

Veins  may  be  either  sedimentary,  plutonic,  or  segregated,  or  of  infiltra- 
tion, or  attrition,  depending  upon  their  peculiar  formation  or  the  mode 
of  occuiTcnce  of  the  metallic  deposit. 

In  California  the  ancient  river  channels,  or  what  are  sux)]K>sed  to  have 
been  such,  found  in  various  mining  districts,  filled  with  a  compact  bine 
gravel  rich  in  gold,  are  called  the  ^^  blue  leads,"  and  in  common  parlance 
the  ''  blue  veins."  Even  the  shallow  diggings  or  placers  are  sometimes 
found  to  occur  in  such  regular  layers  or  courses  as  to  receive  from  the 
miners  working  them  the  name  of  veins  or  leads.  There  is  also  another 
form  of  deposit  of  all  or  some  of  the  four  metals  named  in  the  mining  act 
difierent  liom  either  of  those  mentioned  above,  called  contact  d^or.t 
European  miners  mention  stiU  others,  called  in  England ^oor«,  in  Ger* 
many  stockwerkej  and  a  form  of  deposit  known  as  faK&ands.  These 
latter  are,  more  properly  speaking,  ore-bearing  belts^  irregular  in  their 
dimensions^  but  presenting  a  degree  of  parallelism  with  each  other. 

Neither  is  the  mode  of  occunence  designated  as  ^^  contact  deiKksit"* 
considered  as  a  true  vein  or  lode.  In  fact,  if  the  question  were  rai8e<l 
neither  of  the  forms  known  as  contact  deposit,  fahlbands,  or  segregated 
veins,  could  be  accepted  as  true  metalliferous  veins,  nor  could  it  fiv 
quently  be  made  to  appear  without  expensive  excavations,  whether  the 
metal  in  the  mine,  for  which  a  patent  is  applied  for,  occurs  in  the  foru) 
of  a  true  vein  or  not.    Hence,  we  discover  that  a  very  strict  construction 
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placed  upon  the  terras  used  in  the  mining  act  would  exclude  from  its 
benefits  a  large  class  of  claims,  even  of  the  branch  of  rock  mining,  from 
the  impracticability  of  proving  the  metallic  deposit  to  occur  in  the  form 
of  a  true  vein.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  terms 
were  employed  according  to  their  strict  geological  signification.  The 
plain  object  of  the  law  is,  to  dispose  for  money  value  of  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  claimant  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
named  in  the  act,  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  government 
whether  the  metal  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  true  or  false  vein,  or  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  vein  at  all.  There  is  certainly  no  public  policy  to  be 
subserved  by  favoring  one  class  of  miners  and  excluding  others,  nor  has 
the  Commissioner  ever  heard  any  reason  assigned  why  vein  mines  should 
be  patented,  and  other  deposits  excluded  from  patent,  nor  any  intimation 
expressed  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  act.  An  idea  may  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  that  the  placers  were  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  that  their  claimants  did  not  care  about  buying 
the  land  or  obtaining  patents ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  act  was  drafted 
mainlj"  in  view  of  localities  where  placer  mining  constituted  a  very  incon- 
siderable branch  of  the  business,  compared  to  rock  mining,  and  hence, 
the  language  of  the  act  seems  to  have  more  direct  reference  to  vein  min- 
ing than  any  other  branch.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
phraseology  adopted,  it  is  very  evident  to  the  Commissioner  that  no  pur- 
pose or  design  existed  in  the  minds  either  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  or 
of  the  Congress  that  passed  it,  to  exclude  any  class  of  miners  that  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions ;  consequently,  the  law  should  receive 
the  most  liberal  construction  that  the  language  will  admit  of,  and  every 
class  of  claim  that,  either  according  to  scientific  accuracy  or  popular 
usage,  can  be  classed  and  applied  for  as  veins  or  lodes,  may  be  patented 
under  the  law.  It  may  be  observed  as  an  important  point,  that  no  proot 
is  required  to  establish. the  vein  formation  of  the  deposit,  the  law  evidently 
contemi)lating  none.  It  requires  the  surveyor  general  to  certify  to  the 
character  of  the  vein  exposed,  but  that  is  understood  to  mean  that  the 
certificate  should  show  whether  the  exposed  vein  contains  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  or  copper,  as  it  would  frequently  be  impossible  for  the  surveyor 
general,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  mineral  veins  were  suflBcient  to  ren- 
der him  otherwise  competent,  to  determine  whether  the  deposit  conformed 
to  one  class  of  veins  or  the  other,  or  whether  it  was  a  true  vein  at  ail- 
without  extensive  excavations ;  a  requirement  certainly  not  contemplated 
by  the  mining  act. 

The  applicant  claims  a  certain  number  of  feet  along  the  vein  or  lode, 
and  as  much  suiface  ground  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  same  as  is 
BeceSvSary  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine.  He  may  claim  as 
many  feet  as  the  local  law  or  mining  regulations  i)ermit  him  to  hold,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  as  much  surface  ground  as  he 
may  need,  taking  care  not  to  confiict  with  any  other  claimant.  The  case 
being  presented  in  this  form,  no  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  de- 
posit appears  in  the  form  of  a  vein,  the  phraseology  of  the  act  appear- 
ing to  render  it  evident  that  the  claimant  was  not  to  be  put  to  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  such  proof,  the  evidence  called  for  being  coniined  to 
the  posting  and  publishing  the  necessary  notices  and  diagrams,  to  prov- 
ing the  local  mining  customs,  the  location  of  the  claim,  i)OS8essory  rights 
of  the  applicant,  and  the  amount  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improve- 
ments; which  being  satisfactory,  and  the  surveyor  general  having  made 
proper  survey  and  plat  of  the  claim,  with  the  required  endorsements  and 
certificates,  a  patent  must  issue  to  the  applicant. 

No  reason  is  perceived  why  a  blue  gravel  lead  might  not  be  presented 
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in  this  form,  both  in  the  application  and  on  the  diagram  and  plat;  and 
being  presented,  if  the  ai)plicant  is  the  bona  fide  holder  of  the  claim,  and 
it  is  clear  of  conflict,  it  will  be  patented  to  him  without  any  i)roof  being 
required  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  deposit  occurs. 

To  conform  to  the  language  of  the  act,  however,  the  claim  must  call 
for  so  many  feet  along  the  lead,  and  a  given  quantity  of  surface  ground 
oa  one  or  both  sides  of  the  same. 

INSTRUCTIONS    UNDfiR   THE   TENTH  AND  ELEVETH   SECTIONS  OF  BAU) 

MINING  ACT. 

The  10th  section  of  the  mining  act  provides  for  homesteads  made 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
sons who  had  declared  their  intention  to  be<»me  citizens,  upon  lands 
previously  reserved  as  mineral,  and,  as  such,  excluded  from  survey  and 
sale,  but  which  are  properly  agricultural,  no  valuable  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  been  discovered  thei'eon,  and  which 
have  l>een  improved  and  used  by  settlers  for  agricultural  purposes. 

These  settlexs  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  such  lands  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  may  purchase  the  same  at  the  mini- 
mum of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  or  enter  them  under 
the  homestead  laws  after  they  become  surveyed,  upon  the  usual  pro- 
ceedings in  such  cases.  If  the  deputy  surveyor  returns  them  as  agri- 
cultural, there  being  no  data  to  the  contrary,  and  no  one  files  an  affidavit 
of  the  land  being  more  valuable  for  mineral  than  agricultural  uses,  the 
settler  is  allowed  to  enter  under  the  provisions  of  said  section.  If  an 
afiidavit  is  filed  alleging  it  to  be  mineral,  an  investigation  is  Ireqmred, 
before  the  local  land  officers,  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the  land 
properly  belongs.  In  such  cases,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  hearing,  and 
sufiicient  notice  given  to  the  claimant  and  the  party  fiUng  the  affidavit 
to  enable  them  to  be  present  with  witnesses  5  and,"  when  the  tract  has 
be^ii  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  improved  as  such,  before 
the  26th  of  July^  1800,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  the  party  seek- 
ing to  establish  its  mineral  character,  and  the  testimony  is  required  to 
be  of  a  nature  clearly  proving  it  to  be  such  before  a  decision  is  rendered 
against  the  right  of  the  settler  to  enter  the  land. 

Should  the  deputy  surveyor  return  a  tract  as  mineral,  the  settler  will 
be  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  error  of  such  return 
prior  to  makuig  entry  on  the  premises  claimed  under  said  10th  section. 

The  retium  of  a  deputy  surveyor,  although  entitled  to  respect  as  com- 
ing from  a  sworn  officer,  is  not  taken  as  conclusive  in  such  cases  when 
disputed,  but  thj3  matter  is  investigated  by  the  proper  local  land  officers 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  capable,  from  experience,  observation, 
and  previous  examination,  to  testify  understandingly  as  to  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  minerals  upon  any  particular  tract,  and  as  to  whether 
the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  render  it  more  valuable  for  mining 
than  for  agricjulture. 

The  testimony  adduced  and  all  the  papers  are  required  to  be  trans-  ^ 
mitted  to  this  office,  with  the  joint  opinion  of  the  register  and  receiver, 
for  review  and  final  determination. 

The  11th  section  of  the  mining  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  the  survey  of  the  lands  previously  reserved  as  mineral, 
to  designate  and  set  apart  such  portions  of  them  as  are  clearly  agricul- 
tural, and  tracts  of  the  latter  chai^acter  are  m^^de  subject  to  pre-emption 
and  disposal  as  other  public  lands. 

To  give  elfect  to  this  section,  the  surveyors  general  in  the  mining 
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States  and  Territories  have  been  instructed  to  require  tlieir  deputies  to 
describe  in  the  field-notes  and  designate  on  township  plats  the  tracts 
which  are  agricultural,  the  designation  to  apply  to  each  of  the  smallest 
legal  subdivisions.  After  the  filing  of  the  plats  in  the  district  land 
othces,  if  no  counter-affidavits  are  presented,  the  tracts  designated 
agiicultural  may  be  filed  upon  under  the  pre-emption  or  taken  under 
the  homestead  laws ;  but  pre-emptors  are  not  authorized  to  prove  up 
and  enter  until  after  such  a  period  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation 
as  shall  show  good  faith,  generally  not  less  than  six  months  from 
date  of  settlement  indicated  in  the  declaratory  statement,  and  if  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time  an  afftdavit  is  filed  alleging  the  mineral 
character  of  the  particular  tract  claimed,  an  investigation  is  necessary 
before  the  entry  is  made  to  determine  the  question. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  almost  every  township  there  are  tracts 
of  land  more  valuable  for  farms  and  gardens  than  for  mining,  and  the 
object  of  the  law  evidently  is  to  segregate  these  from  the  mineral,  and 
dispose  of  them  as  agricultural.  It  is 'a  matter  of  no  legal  consequence 
whether  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  quartz  ledges,  placers,  or 
hydraulic  mines.  If  the  particular  subdivisions  containing  them  are 
more  valuable  for  mining  than  for  agriculture,  they  cannot  be  entered 
as  arable  lands  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  statutes;  yet  pla- 
cers once  valuable,  but  which  have  become  exhausted,  and  are  no  longer 
vaUiable  as  mines,  may  be  entered  as  arable. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SURVEYORS  GENERAL  IN  RELATION  TO  DUTIES 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  SECTIONS  OF  THE  AFORE- 
SAID MINING  LAW. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitleil  "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners 
over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  26^  1866, 
the  public  lands  on  which  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar, 
or  copper,  have  been  discovered,  and  which  had  been  occupied  and  im- 
proveil  by  bona  fide  homestead  or  pre-emption  settlers,  are  permitted  to 
be  taken  up  by  said  settlers  in  quantities  according  to  legal  subdivisions 
not  exceeding  160  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  per  acre. 

In  order  that  the  lands  of  that  character  may  be  known  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  local  land  officers,  and  that  the  same  may  be  set  apart 
as  "agricultural,"  circular  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  registers 
and  receivers  of  the  United  States  land  offices  how  to  proceed  in  the 
ascertainment  of  that  class  of  lands  and  their  segregation  from  mineral 
lands,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  surveyors  general.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  instructions 
allude  to  directions  having  been  given  to  surveyors  general,  requiring 
them  to  cause  their  deputy  surveyors  to  describe  in  their  field-notes, 
and  designate  on  township  plats,  "agricultural  lands,"  as  contemplated 
in  mining  circular  dated  January  14, 1867.  In  amplification  of  these 
instructions,  it  is  found  of  importancre  to  the  public  service  that  deputy 
surveyors  should  avail  themselves,  while  executing  their  surveys  in  the 
field,  of  all  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral  localities 
fulling  within  the  sphere  of  their  contracts,  in  addition  to  their  personal 
and  diligent  observations,  and  to  record  in  their  field-notes  sufficient 
descriptions  of  different  mineral  characteristics  to  afford  draughtsmen 
adequate  data  for  indicating  the  same  on  township  plats,  in  yellow  dot- 
ted shade,  in  respect  to  the  out-boundaries  of  lands  containing  gold ;  in 
blue,  those  embracing  silvery  in  red,  such  as  contain  cinnabar;  and  in 
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green,  those  lands  whicli  are  more  valuable  for  copper  mining  than  foi 
agiucultural  purposes.  It  has  accordingly  become  necessary  that  such 
ti*acts  shall  be  designated  on  the  township  plats  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner as  "  mineral,''  within  the  out-boundaries  of  the  respective  shades  aa 
aforesaid,  so  that  the  government  officers  may  possess  the  necessary 
information  for  correctly  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  laws  in  the  adju- 
dication of  any  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  Such  designations  of  ^^agricultural  lands"  and  ^< mineral''  on 
township  plats  the  surveyors  general  have  been  required  to  have  offi- 
cially represented  on  the  approved  plats  of  townships,  sections,  quarter- 
sections,  and  smaller  legal  subdivisions,  in  conformity  with  the  data  on 
file  in  their  respective  offices. 

Timber  lands  on  rocky  hills  and  mountains,  not  known  to  contain  snj 
of  the  aforesaid  minerals,  will  be  designated  as  ^^  agricultural,''  and,  if 
the  contrary,  as  ^^  mineral." 

Although  gulch  and  creek  mines  are  not  specially  named  in  the  act 
of  July  26, 1866,  yet  if  the  lands  containing  them  are  more  valuable  fw 
nulling  than  for  agriculture,  tliey  wUl  be  reported  as  mineral. 

Placers,  once  valuable,  but  which  have  become  exhausted,  so  as  oo 
longer  to  be  valuable  as  mines,  will  be  returned  as  agricultural. 

QUESTIONS  BELATINa   TO  AFFIDAVITS  FILED   UNDEB  THE  TEin?H  AKD 

ELEVENTH  SECTIONS  OF  THE  MINING  LAW. 

The  act  of  21st  March,  1864,  amendatory  of  the  homestead  law.  and 
for  other  purposes,  (United  States  Statutes,  vol.  13,  page  35,)  allows 
registers  and  receivers  22 J  cents  per  hundred  words  for  the  testimony 
reduced  to  wTiiting  in  pre-emption  and  homestead  cases ;  but  no  author- 
ity is  granted  for  charging  a  fee  for  simply  filing  an  affidavit.  The  affi- 
davits authorized  by  instructions  from  this  office  under  the  10th  Mid 
11th  sections  of  the  mining  act  are  not  in  the  nature  of  declaratoij 
statements  or  homestead  applications.  They  are  an  expedient  adopted, 
and  the  only  one  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  to  obtain  more 
special  information  than  can  be  furnished  by  deputy  surveyors  touching 
the  character  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands  in  what  is 
known  as  the  mineral  domain,  so  that  lands  more  vsduable  for  mining 
than  for  agriculture  may  not  be  disposed  of  as  belonging  to  the  latter 
class  'y  and  lands  really  arable  in  character  may  not  be  withheld  fi^om 
settlement  under  the  apprehension  of  being  mineral.  These  two  classes 
of  land  are  so  intermingled  as  to  render  it  frequently  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  determine  whether  a  particular  subdivision  belongs 
to  one  or  the  other,  and  the  most  feasible  mode  of  coming  to  a  reason- 
able conclusion  appears  to  be  by  an  investigation  based  upon  tiie  testi- 
mony of  persons  acquainted  with  the  particular  tracts  involved. 

The  affidavits  are  further  useful  in  enabling  the  registexs  and  receiv- 
ers to  revise  the  lists  of  lands  selected  by  agents  of  railroad  companies 
before  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  same,  the  plats  and  field-notes 
not  in  all  cases  furnishing  a  reliable  guide,  from  the  fact  that  surveyoi;s 
generally  are  supposed  to  pass  only  along  the  exterior  lines  of  the  vari- 1 
ous  subdivisions,  and  hence  not  always  able  to  rei)ort  accurately  as  to 
the  character  or  the  interior  portions.  There  is  consequently  no  fee 
chargeable  to  individuals  for  filing  these  documents,  unless  a  trial  is  had, 
in  which  event  the  rule  as  to  fees  in  other  cases  will  be  applied. 
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RESPECTING  CITIZENSHIP  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  citizensMp  under  the  mining  act  of 
July  20^  1866,  when  application  is  made  by  corporations  organized  under 
State  or  territorial  laws,  the  Commissioner  has  ruled  to  the  following 
effect: 

It  is  an  invariable  principle  in  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  acts  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  the  privileges  conferred  by  these  laws  to  citi- 
zens or  persons  haAing  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  the 
same  policy  is  indicated  by  the  1st  section  of  the  mining  act.  The  lim 
itation  to  citizenship  is  not  repeated  in  the  2d  section,  but  is  necessarily 
implied,  for  the  first  section  legalizes  only  the  occupancy  of  citizens  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such;  and  as  occu- 
pancy most  precede  an  application  under  the  2d  section,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  if  the  occupancy  of  the  applicant  is  not  such  as  has  been 
legalized  by  the  statute,  it  could  have  no  standing  in  any  proceeding 
under  it.  A  proper  rule  of  interpretation  requires  us  to  consider  the 
several  sections  together  and  the  whole  as  declaratory  of  one  uniform 
and  consistent  policy;  and  the  principle  of  considering  together  all 
statutes  tniwtninafcrwi  warrants  an  examination  of  other  enactments 
for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  and  the  rule  therein  established, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power 
when  in  any  particular  stiitute  it  may  not  be  clearly  expressed.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  entirely  too  narrow  a  construction  to  hold  that,  be- 
cause the  restriction  was  not  repeated  in  the  2d  section,  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  government,  for  many  years,  was  intended  to  be  set  aside 
in  the  cases  provided  for  in  that  section. 

These  remarks  apply  to  applicants  appearing  in  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, in  whose  cases  the  general  principle  must  be  adhered  to  and 
proof  of  citizenship  furnished.  This  class  of  aijplicants  is  the  only  one 
that  can  take  advantage  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  corpo- 
rations, as  such,  not  being  provided  for  in  these  acts.  Yet,  as  coipora- 
tions,  at  the  date  of  the  mining  act  and  for  a  long  time  previous,  had 
occupied  and  improved  mining  claims  according  to  the  local  customs 
and  rules  of  miners,  and  as  the  right  to  apply  for  a  patent  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  extended  to  any  person  or  dssociati&n  of  persons,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  designed  to  exclude  them 
from  the  benefits  of  this  law.  Such  an  interpretation  would  deny  its 
privileges  to  valuable  and  extensive  mining  claims,  and  entirely  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  act.  Corjiorations  must, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  share  in  its  benefits.  But  "a  corporation  is 
an  artificial  being,  in\isible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  in  contempla- 
tion of  law.  Being  the  mere  creature  of  lawj  it  possesses  only  thcise 
properties  which  the  charter  of  its  creation  confers  upon  it,  either 
expressly  or  as  incidental  to  its  very  existence."  It  can  neither  exercise 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  become  naturalized,  nor  file  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen.  Hence,  the  relations  of  citizenship  or  alien- 
^  age  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  belong  to  it  at  all.  To  look  beyond 
the  mere  artificial  entity  to  the  stockholders  composing  it,  and  require  the 
citizenship  of  each  one  of  a  large  number  scattered  frequently  through 
several  States  and  Territories  to  be  established  by  proof  in  applications 
under  the  mining  act,  would  involve  such  an  amount  of  inconvenience 
and  delay  as  practically  to  debar  corporations  from  the  privilege  of  ever 
making  application. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  giving  effect  to  the  con.. 
Btitutional  provision  allowing  citizens  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is 
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brouglit  to  be  sued  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  by  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  after  a  variety  of  decisions,  has  at  last,  in  the 
case  of  the  Louisville  Railroad  Company  vs.  Letson,  (2  Howard,  555,) 
decided  that  a  corporation  created  by  the  laws  of  a  State,  ])erforming 
its  functions  under  the  authority  of  the  same,  and  only  suable  there, 
though  it  may  have  members  in  other  States,  is  a  person j  though  an  arti- 
ficial one,  inhabiting  and  belonging  to  that  State,  and  entitl^,  for  the 
purpose  of  suing  and  being  sued,  to  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  said  State, 
and  it  is  believed  that  an  equally  liberal  construction  should  be  adopted 
in  reference  to  applications  for  mining  patents  by  corporations.  It  is 
true  that  the  questions  in  these  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
tained to  State  citizenship,  and  that  the  question  of  alienage  was  not 
involved ;  but  when  tiie  court  ceased  to  look  beyond  the  mere  arttQcial 
being  to  the  natural  persons  composing  the  same,  it  is  doubtiTul  whether 
the  existence  of  aliens  among  the  stockholders  would  produce  any 
change  in  the  rule  ultimately  adopted.  At  all  events,  the  uecessitiee 
of  the  mining  law  would  seem  to  require  that  the  rule  should  be  carried 
to  that  extent  in  pitoceedings  under  it.  Hence,  every  corporation  cre- 
ated by  State  or  territorial  laws  should  be  treated  as  a  citizen  in  all 
applications  for  mining  x)atents,  if  legally  competent  to  transact  busi- 
ness and  to  acquii^e  and  hold  real  estate  in  such  State  or  Territory. 

In  view  of  this  construction,  public  officers  of  the  Laud  department 
have  been  directed  to  require  evidence  of  incorporation,  the  usual  proof 
of  which  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation, 
with  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  proper  officer,  and  when  this  is  pre- 
sented, proof  of  citizenship  of  stockholders  is  dispensed  with. 

ON  THE  COMPETENCY  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 18G4,  (United 
States  Statutes,  vol.  13,  p.  351,)  provides  that  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  on  account  of  color,  nor, 
in  civil  actions,  because  he  is  party  to  or  interested  in  the  issue  tried. 
As  the  interest  of  a  witness  in  the  issue  tried  is  no  longer  an  objection 
to  his  competency  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  local  land  offices  will  be  governed  by  the  same  rule  in  all 
proceedings  before  them  under  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  mining 
acts,  and  in  ex  parte  affidavits  tiled.    The  weight  of  the  evidence  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  executive  officers,  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  a  witness  may  have  a  stronger  motive  to  favor  one  side 
than  the  other.    Ux  parte  affidavits  may  be  received  in  applications  for 
patents  under  the  mining  act,  in  proof  of  posting  notices  on  claimed  prem- 
ises and  as  to  other  facts;  reasonable  care  being  taken  by  the  register 
and  receiver  to  avoid  imposition  by  pretended  affidavits  or  reckless  or 
dishonest  witnesses.    The  officers  before  whom  such  affidavits  are  taken 
should  be  able  to  certify  to  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses;  but  where 
this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the  witnesses  being  strangers,  their 
character  for  truth  must  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
officers  by  other  means  betbre  giving  weight  to  such  testimony. 

MINEaAL  AND  AaBIOULTUBAL  LANDS— BATLBOAD  SELECTIONS. 

In  every  case  reported  from  the  district  land  officers  of  selections  made 
under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  agent  of  the 
company  in  the  first  instance  is  required  to  state  in  his  affidavit  that  the 
selections  are  not  interdicted,  mineral^  nor  reserved  lands,  and  are  of  the 
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character  contemplated  by  the  grant.  Upon  the  filing  of  lists  with  such 
affidavits  attached,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  registers  and  receivers  to  certify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  selections  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  and  in 
other  revSi>ects.  They  subsequently  undergo  scrutiny  in  this  office,  are 
tested  by  our  plat^,  and  by  all  the  data  on  our  files,  sufficient  time  elaps- 
ing after  the  selections  are  made  for  the  presentation  of  any  objections 
to  the  department  before  final  action  is  taken;  and  to  more  elfectually 
^lard  the  matter,  there  is  inserted  in  all  patents  issued  to  said  raikoad 
company  a  clause  to  the  following  eftect:  "Yet  excluding  and  excepting 
from  the  transfer  by  these  presents  all  inmeral  lands y  should  any  such 
be  found  to  exist  in  the  tracts  described  in  this  patent,  this  exception, 
■as  required  by  statute,  ^not  extending  to  coal  and  iron  land."'  A  decis- 
ion is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  California^ 
which,  it  is  claimed,  decides  that  an  occupant  of  a  mining  claim  hav- 
ing no  title  from  the  United  States  has  no  such  standiug  in  court  as 
enables  him  to  enforce  the  exception  as  to  mineral  lands,  in  patents 
issued  to  railroad  companies,  and  may,  therefore,  be  lawiully  ejected 
from  lauds  included  within  the  general  description  of  the  tracts  pat- 
ented to  such  companies,  notwithstanding  the  particular  tract  may  be 
mineral  in  character^  and  fall  within  the  exception.  Not  having  seen 
that  decision,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  ruling,  bat 
it  is  not  understood  how  a  person  in  the  occupancy  of  mineral  land*  under 
the  local  customs  and  rules  of  miners,  protected  by  the  license  granted 
in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  could  be  ejected  by  a  rail- 
road company  having  no  title  to  the  land  at  all.  The  government  license, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  constitute  a  sufficient  defence  against 
any  one  not  able  to  show  a  better  title.  The  grantee  of  such  license  is  no 
trespasser  upon  the  public  lands,  and  although  the  license  is  revocable 
by  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  revoked  by  a  patent  to 
a  railroad  company  wnen  such  instnunent  expressly  excepts  and  excludes 
from  the  grant  all  interdicted  mineral  land.  Claimants  authorized  to 
apply  for  and  to  obtain  patents  under  the  mining  act  havean  efficient 
remedy  in  its  provisions,  and  by  taking  the  proper  steps  may  obtain  pat- 
ents for  their  claims,  even  should  they  happen  to  be  embraced  within 
tracts  patented  to  railroad  companies,  as  the  exceptions  in  such  patents 
enable  the  United  States  to  segregate  the  mineral  lands  included  by  dis- 
tinct and  sei)arate  conveyance  to  mining  claimants.  Placers  more  valu- 
able for  mining  than  for  agriculture  cannot  be  entered  as  pre-emption 
or  homestead  lands,  nor  can  they  be  selected  by  railroad  companies. 
There  may  be  difficulties,  and  sometimes  even  hardships,  connected  with 
the  system  of  filing  affidavits  to  prove  the  mineral  character  of  lands 
claiined  by  a  railroad  company,  or  an  agricultural  settler,  and  taking 
witnesses  before  the  local  land  officers;  but  these  are,  in  a  gi  eat  measure, 
inseparable  from  the  subject-matter;  pre-emptors  and  homestead  settlers 
have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with,  more  onerous  in  the  new  States 
and  Territories  tlian  in  the  older  States,  n*om  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
^hition  not  justifying  additional  land  offices.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
this  office  that  the  government  should  apjwint  a  commission  to  segregate 
the  mineral  from  the  residue  of  the  public  lands;  but  let  any  one  con- 
sider the  vast  amount  of  money  expended  by  practical  miners  in  excava- 
tions to  test  the  value  of  mines,  subsequently  abandoned  as  worthless, 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  time  and  expense  such  an  undertak- 
ing would  require,  and  how  little  confidence  it  would  be  likely  to  inspire. 
When  a  miner  has  taken  possession  of  mineral  lands  under  the  license 
of  the  government,  and  has  developed  their  character  for  mining  purposes, 
it  would  seem  that  the  task  of  protecting  his  rights  could  not  be  more 
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onerous  than  that  which  every  settler  is  liable  to  encounter  in  defending 
himself  against  adverse  claimant's.  The  regulation  of  filing  affidavits  is 
simply  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  class  to  which  a  particular  tract  of 
land  may  belong,  and  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
it  is  the  only  practical  mode  that  ha<s  suggested  itself  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  different  classes  of  land  mingled  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  it  frequently  impossible  to  tell,  without  great  labor 
and  expense,  whether  a  paitioular  subdivision  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
class.  I 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  STAY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  THE  DETERMI- 
NATION OF  ADVERSE  CLAIMS  UNDER  THE  SIXTH  SECTION  OP  THE 
MINING  LAW. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  mining  act  reqiures  all  proceedings  to  be 
stayed  until  a  final  settlement  and  adjudication  in  the  courts,  wheneTer 
an  adverse  claimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  survey  as  pro- 
vided in  the  third  section. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  instructions  of  June  25, 18G7,  requires  such 
opposing  claimant  to  show,  by  proof,  the  claim  or  interest  he  may  have 
in  the  mine,  and  directs  the  register  and  receiver,  should  the  same  be 
satisfi^tory  to  them,  to  stay  all  farther  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  he 
understood  by  this  that  the  suificiency  of  the  adverse  claim  is  to  be 
investigated  before  the  land  ofiicers.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  expressly 
referred  to  the  local  courts  by  the  statute.  But  the  land  ofBcers  are  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  opposing  claim  is  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
sixth  section  of  the  mining  act.  They  are  not  to  suffer  the  forms  of  law  to 
be  fraudulently  used  by  pretended  claimants,  haviDg  in  fact  no  rights 
worthy  of  iuvcstigation  before  the  courts.  For  instance,  should  it 
appear  that  the  adverse  claijn  relied  upon  relates  to  a  settlement  claimed 
under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
at  once  be  decided  not  to  be  such  a  claim  as  is  to  be  refen-ed  to  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  for  determination,  and  upon  tie  filing  of  wliich,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  stayed  and  the  case  suspended  to  await  a  trial  in  the  comts; 
these  tribunals  having  no  jurisdiction  of  claims  arising  under  the  pi"e- 
emptiou  and  homestead  laws.  The  adverse  claim  must  be  one  arising 
under  the  local  customs  and  niles  of  miners;  such  claimant  is  required  to 
file  an  affidavit  stating  fully  the  nature  of  his  claim,  and  if  tlie  facts 
disclosed  present  opposing  interests  under  these  regulations,  orthe  local 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory,  the  proceeding's  must  be  stayed;  after 
which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  party  out  of  possession  to  carry  tbe 
case  into  the  courts,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  claimants  ought  not  to 
be  cidled  upon  to  assume  the  otlensivc  in  relation  to  claims  of  which 
they  already  have  possession,  but  because  the  act  extends  the  right 
to  apply  for  patents  only  to  claimants  having  previously  occupied 
and  improved  their  claims  according  to  the  locial  customs  or  rules  of 
miners;  and  although  there  may  be  cases  where  claimants  have  been 
fraudulently  ousted  of  a  rightful  possession,  ajul  are  legally  entitled  to 
pat4*nts,  still,  as  that  question  is  to  be  settled  in  the  courts,  and  not  in  the 
laud  ofllces,  the  party  out  of  possession  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
«i  patent  until  his  right  to  possession  is  judicially  determined. 

'I'lie  lan;2iiiage  of  the  second  section,  "having  previously  occupied  md 
improved  the  same,''  &c.,  does  not  refer  to  an  occupancy  at  some  remote 
l)erioil.  It  means  an  occupancy  continuing  up  to  the  date  of  the  apph- 
catiori  for  a  patent;  otherwise  the  mine  for  which  a  patent  is  asked  could 
not  bo  said  to  bo  one  "  in  regard  to  whose  possession  there  is  no  contio- 
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versy  or  opposing  claim,''  "  as  the  statute  requires  it  to  be,  in  order  to 
entitle  the  claimant  to  a  patent."  The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  the  appli- 
cant for  a  patent  being  out  of  possession,  and  an  adverse  party  in 
possession,  shows  the  claim  to  be  one  for  adjudication  in  the  courts  before 
it  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  land  office.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
applicants  under  the  mining  act  to  state  in  their  applications  whether 
they  are  occupying  the  premises  for  which  a  patent  is  asked ;  and  if  not, 
'  whether  an  adverse  party  is  in  possession.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
party  is  notified  that  an  application  for  a  patent  has  been  made,  in  order 
tiiat  he  may  file  an  affidavit  of  his  claim,  and  the  case  is  then  suspended 
for  action  in  the  courts. 

RIGHTS  TO  THE  USB  OF  WATER  UNDER  THE  NINTH  SECTION  OF  THE 

ACT. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  mining  act  maintains  and  protects  the  owners 
of  water  rights  wherever,  by  priority  of  possession^  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  for  mitiingy  agricultural^  manufacturing^  or  other  purposes^  have  vested 
and  accrued^  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local 
customs^  lawsj  and  decisions  of  courts. 

To  make  such  a  claim  gciod,  imder  the  act,  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
must  have  accrued —  *• 

First,  by  priority  of  x)ossession ;  second,  it  must  be  recognized  by  the 
local  customs;  third,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts. 

^Vhenever  a  claim  to  the  use  of  water  is  thus  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  courts  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  the  owner  cannot  be  disturbed  in  his  possession,  no 
matter  whether  the  land  has  been  returned  asmineral  or  agricultural;  nor 
can  his  improvements  be  appropriated  by  other  claimants  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  laws.  As  the  right  vested  in  the  owner  is  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  difiering  essentially  from  the  systems  of  water  rights  existing 
eitherimder  the  common  or  civillaws,  being,  in  fact,  an  anomalous  system 
based  upon  the  peculiar  wants  and  conditions  of  things  found  in  some 
of  tiie  mining  States  and  Territories,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  claimant 
to  show  that  it  has  been  fully  adopted  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  claim  is  situated,  as  the  law  ui)on  the  subject  of  water  rights  by 
enactments  of  the  legislature  or  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts,  and 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  claim  has  the  sanction  of  the 
local  customs.  This  office  would  not,  by  issuing  patents  under  said  ninth 
section,  contribute  to  fasten  upon  one  of  the  new  States  or  Territories  a 
system  so  materially  aftecting  its  local  proprietary  regulations  without 
tiie  same  having  been  first  adopted  and  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  Territory  by  the  proper  departments  of  the  same;  and  any 
claimant  applying  under  said  section  must  produce  satisfactory  proof 
of  such  adoption  and  acknowledgment.  When  such  proof  can  be  satis- 
factorily furnished,  claims  of  this  nature  might  be  included  in  patents 
for  mines,  as  the  reasonable  quantity  of  surface  ground  for  the  conveni- 
cjit  working  of  the  same,  allowed  by  the  act  of  July  26,  ISGO,  where  the 
water  is  used  for  mining  purposes,  according  to  the  local  customs  and 
niles  of  miners,  and  the  fact  of  not  being  i^jacent  to  the  vein  or  lode 
would  not,  it  is  believed,  contravene  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  act. 
Where  these  claims  are  embraced  within  lands  returned  as  agricultural, 
and  the  water  is  or  may  be  advantageously  used  for  irrigation,  they  may  bo 
included  in  patents  for  agricultm*al  lands  under  the  pre-emption  or 
liomestead  laws,  as  a  part  of  the  realty  conveyed,  being  a(\jaceut  to  the 
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same,  and  constititting  a  part  of  the  legal  subdiviisions  embraced  in  sach 
X)ateuts. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  exclusive  ownership  of  water,  by  virtue  of  prior  occu- 
pancy,  appears  to  have  been  fully  adopted  in  California  by  numerous 
decisions  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  that  State.  Whether  a  similar  role 
has  been  adopted  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  by  the  legislature  or  the 
courts,  is  not  known  here.  At  all  events,  any  owner  of  a  water  claim, 
in  a  condition  to  ask  for  a  patent  granting  such  exclusive  right,  is  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  himself,  for  the  pi*esent>,  without  a  patent,  against 
all  iulverse  claimants,  by  virtue  of  the  protection  extended  to  Imn  bj 
the  act  itself. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS — ^HOW  CONDUCTED. 

1.  All  applications  for  patents  under  the  mining  act  should  be  in  writing:, 
in  which  should  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicants,  and  whether  the 
claim  is  made  by  individuals,  or  a  partnership  or  corporation ;  it  should 
designate  the  mining  district,  county,  and  State,  in  which  the  claim  is 
located ;  describe  the  character  of  the  mine,  as  to  whether  it  bears  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper ;  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed  along  the 
lode  and  laterally  *,  the  date  of  the  original  location  of  the  claim  under 
the  mining  customs ;  when  and  where  it  was  recorded ;  the  names  of  the 
locators;  whether  the  applicant  claims  as  a  locator  or  as  a  purchaser— if 
the  latter,  whether  by  deed  or  verbal  contract  of  parties  in  or  out  of 
possession ;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  improvements  made  or  labor 
performed ;  whether  the  applicant  is  occupying  the  claim  or  is  out  of 
possession;  and  finally,  whether  the  claim  is  one  in  regard  to  the  i>osses* 
sion  of  which  there  is  any  controversy  or  opposing  claim  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  applicant.  The  application  should  further  state  that 
claimant  has  posted  a  diagram  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim, 
together  with  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent,  with  the 
date  of  posting  such  notice  and  diagram;  and  it  should  distinctly  appear 
to  whom  the  patent  is  to  issue. 

2.  With  the  application  there  must  be  fded,  first,  a  diagram  of  the 
claim,  similar  to  that  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  thereon,  represent- 
ing its  boundaries  and  location,  its  length  along  the  lode,  with  the  sur- 
face ground  necessary  to  the  convenient  working  of  the  mine ;  second, 
a  copy  of  the  notice  posted  on  the  claim  with  the  diagram ;  third,  a  ci- 
tified copy  of  the  mining  customs  of  the  district ;  fourth,  a  certifi^  copy 
of  the  record  of  the  location  from  the  recorder's  oflice;  fifth,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  a  corporation,  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incw- 
poration;  sixth,  if  the  application  is  made  by  an  individual  or  an 
unincorjporated  company,  an  affida\it  or  afi&davit^  of  citizen^ip,  or  of 
having  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  the  applicant's 
own  affidavit  will  be  sufficient ;  facts  must  be  stated,  such  as  place  of 

I  nativity,  in  what  court  declaration  of  intention  Tvas  filed,  and  the  date 
t  of  such  declaration,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  same ;  if  applicant  claims 
',  to  be  a  citizen,  he  must  state  in  his  affidavit  the  place  of  his  birth,  his 
i*esidence  for  the  past  five  years,  and  whether  he  has  exercised  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  where;  seventh,  the  affidavit  of  claimant  that  he  is 
^  in  the  occupancy  of  the  claim,  stating  the  length  of  time  he  has  occupied 
^'the  same^  the^amount  of  money  and  labor  expended  thereon,  and  that  he 
knows  of  no  adverse  claim  to  the  possession ;  and  eighth,  if  claimant  is 
in  possession  under  purchase,  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed,  or  if  the  deeds 
are  numerous,  a  brief  abstract  of  title,  certified  by  the  recorder,  or  even  a 
certificate  from  that  officer  that  a  regular  chain  of  title,  ending  in  the 
applicant,  appears  on  his  records^  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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3.  Upon  filing  these  papers,  the  register  of  the  land  office  will  make 
the  publication  required  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  in  a  newspax)er 
published  nearest  the  claim,  carefully  stating  in  the  notice  the  name  of 
the  claimant,  of  the  mine,  district,  and  county;  also  the  names  of  the 
adjoining  claimants,  and  if  the  claim  is  a  relocation,  the  names  of  former 
claimants  and  claim,  designating  the  lode,  and,  as  near  as  practicable, 
the  locality  of  the  claim  ui)on  the  lode. 

The  names  of  the  adjoining  claims  and  claimants  ought  never  to  be 
omitted,  as  that  will  generally  be  found  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  fix- 
ing the  locality  of  the  claim.  The  register  will  also  i)OSt  a  copy  of  the 
notice  in  his  office  for  the  period  of  ninety  days,  and  on  the  publisher's 
prCiSenting  his  account,  the  register  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  sur- 
veyor general,  unless  the  applicant  has  made  provision  for  its  immediate 
payment,  in  which  case  a  duplicate  receix>t  will  be  tJtken  from  the  pub- 
lisher, one  of  which  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

4.  On  the  expiration  of  ninety"  days  after  posting  diagram  and  notice, 
tlie  claimant  or  his  agent  must  file  his  own  affidavit,  with  that  of  soise 
other  person  cognizant  of  the  fact,  with  the  register  and  receiver,  that 
said  diagram  and  notice  were  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim 
at  least  ninety  days,  or  prove  the  same  by  verbal  testimony  to  the  safis- 
faction  of  these  officers.  If  all  the  proof  furnished  is  satisfactory  to  the 
register  and  receiver,  and  no  adverse  claim  has  been  filed,  the  applicant 
for  a  patent  will  apply  to  the  surveyor  general  for  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  surveying  or  platting  the  claim  and  of  making  publication, 
if  the  latter  has  not  been  paid  by  the  applicant ;  and  on  depositing  the 
amount  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer,  or  designated  deposi- 
tary, in  favor  of  the  United  States  treasury,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  created  by  "  individujil  depositors  for  surveys  of  the  public 
land,"  and  filing  with  the  surveyor  general  one  of  the  duplicate  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  taken  by  the  claimant,  that  officer  will  order  the  claim 
to  be  surveyed,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  deposit  to  the  General 
Land  Office.  If  an  adverse  claimant  appears  before  application  is  made 
to  the  surveyor  general  for  a  survey,  no  action  will  be  taken  by  that 
officer  until  the  question  as  to  possession  is  settled  in  the  courts. 

5.  The  survey  when  made  must  be  approved  by  the  surveyor  general, 
who  will  also  make  a  plat  of  the  claim,  accurately  representing  its  boun- 
daries, its  area,  and  its  relative  position  in  respect  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  public  surveys,  the  township  and  range  lines  being  extended  for 
this  purjwse  according  to  instructions  on  page  seven,  circular  of  Jan- 
nary  14, 1807,  if  the  claim  is  upon  unsurveyed  land.  In  the  margin  of 
the  plat  the  surveyor  general  will  endorse  his  approval  of  the  survey  as 
in  other  government  plats :  also  his  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  labor 
and  improvements,  and  of  the  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  and  will 
transmit  papers  to  the  local  officers  and  to  the  General  Land  Office,  as 
heretofore  instructed. 

0.  The  register  and  receiver  will  carefiilly  examine  all  testimony  pre- 
sented, whether  in  the  form  of  affidavits  or  parol  proof,  exercising  the 
precautions  heretofore  recommended  in  reference  to  the  former.  They 
will  also  examine  the  returns  of  survey  approved  by  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral, and  transmit  the  application  with  all  the  testimony,  if  the  same  is 
satisfactory  to  them,  endorsed  with  their  approval  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  if  no  opposing  claimant  appears  before  the  approval  of  the  sun^eyy 
BO  that  a  patent  may  at  oncelbe  issued. 
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BAILBOADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  railway  system  was  inaugurated  in  this  country  some  forty  years 
ago.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  first  passenger  railroad  constructed, 
was  commenced  at  its  eastern  terminus  in  Baltimore  July  4, 1828.  The 
extension  of  these  artificial  communications  by  private  capital  and  enter- 
prise alone  over  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi^  during  the  following 
twenty  years,  constitutes  a  chapter  of  absorbing  interest  in  our  soeij 
progress.  During  this  period  were  established  those  main  lines  of  east 
and  west  travel  and  transport,  which  eflfectually  neutralized  the  isolating 
influence  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  main  lines  of  natural  communica- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the  river  courses  led  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Kew  Orleans  had  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  the  great 
depot  of  the  teeming  productions  of  the  mighty  west.  What  the  destinj 
of  the  country  would  have  been  but  for  the  interweaving  of  these  natur^ 
longitudinal  lines  of  commercial  movement  by  the  cross  lines  of  railway 
communication,  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate.  These  two  agenciei, 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  consolidated  Union,  have  placed  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  of  American  civilization  upon  an  impregnable 
basis  and  have  secured  its  hopeful  development.  It  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  in  the  absence  of  this  splendid  railway  movement  our  national 
development  would  have  been  retarded  at  least  half  a  century,  and  that 
the  desolation  of  the  wilderness  would  be  now  unbroken  over  a  vast 
territory  at  present  teeming  with  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilization. 

In  18i30  the  advance  of  our  material  interests  had  created  a  demand 
for  railway  communication  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
which  private  enterprise  unassisted  by  government  could  not  meet  The 
endowment  of  the  Illinois  Central  raikoad  in  1850,  by  the  donation  of 
the  odd-numbered  sections  of  public  land  lying  withm  five  miles  of  its 
line,  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  public 
domain  in  a  new  and  more  advantageous  manner,  in  which  the  liberality 
of  the  government  was  fully  reimbm*sed  by  doubling  the  price  of  the 
reserved  lands.  The  2.595,000  aeres  of  public  land  thus  granted  at 
the  minimum  price  of  f  1  25  per  acre  represented  a  nominS  value  of 
$3,243,750.  But  it  was  well  known  that  these  lands,  lying  near  no 
great  natural  means  of  communication,  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market 
for  many  years,  while  the  tide  of  population  would  be  deflected  to  more 
eligible  portions  of  the  coimtry.  The  establishment  of  the  railway,  how- 
ever, would  bring  them  at  once  in  demand,  and  secure  their  disposal  at 
double  the  minimum  rates.  The  national  landed  interest  intrusted  to  the 
general  government  would,  by  this  disposition,  be  very  greatly  advanced, 
and  an  incidental  public  benefit  derived  from  the  speedy  settlement  of 
these  lands  would  be  secured. 

The  principle  established  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  was 
destined  to  a  speedy  and  enormous  application  in  other  public  land 
States  where  railway  enterprises  were  struggling  against  the  general 
embarrassment  of  want  of  capital,  and  where  eligible  railway  movement's, 
yet  to  be  inaugurated,  were  soon  to  advance  very  pow^erful  claims  to  the 
.same  assistance.  Land  concessions  in  aid  of  railroads  have  been  grantied 
by  Congress  to  fourteen  States,  viz. :  Illinois,  Iowa,  Midiigan,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Mimiesota,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  California,  and  Oregon ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  so 
conceded  being  58,108,581.40  acres.  Land  concessions  amounting  to 
3,782,213.27  acres  have  also  been  granted  to  these  States,  viz. :  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  for  the  construction  of  military  wagon  nmds. 
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The  results  of  this  policy  of  government  aid  are  wonderful.  Through  all 
the  States  to  which  these  subsidies  were  granted  a  system  of  railroads, 
embracing  thousands  of  miles,  has  been  inaugurated,  giving  an  uniolu 
impulse  to  every  fonn  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  adding 
an  enormous  volume  and  force  to  our  great  national  forwaid  movement. 

The  third  grand  stage  of  American  railroad  enterprise  is  the  present, 
in  which  it  launches  out  into  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  civilization,  lay- 
ing its  iron  track  through  primeval  forests  and  boundless  praiiies  and 
over  rugged  mountain  ranges  in  order  to  unite  the  outlying  members  ot 
the  Union  upon  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  great  mass  of  home  civiliza- 
tion. These  communities,  numbering  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
rapidly  advancing  in  all  tne  elements  of  social  prosperity,  were  isolated 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  occupied  by  wild  beasts  or  still  more 
formidable  savage  men.  Their  pathways  across  this  inter\^ening  wilder- 
ness were  devious,  uncertain,  toilsome,  and  peiilous.  The  necessities  of 
commerce  could  brook  neither  the  delay  nor  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Immigration  was  restricted  by  the  dilficulties  and  dangers  of  these  routes 
to  a  limited  number,  travelling  in  expensively  equipiKjd  companies.  A 
route  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  laud  across  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  a  still  longer  sea  route  round  the  stormy  cape,  were  the  only 
alternatives  to  this  overland  travel. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  American  society  had  established  itsek 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  in  astonishing  vigor,  and  was  rapidly  working 
eastward  to  meet  the  main  tide  of  settlement,  advancing  towards  the 
Rocky  mountains  from  tlie  Mississippi.  The  increasing  volume  and 
variety  of  agiicultural  and  mineral  production  on  the  Pacific  called 
loudly  for  a  speedy  and  safe  communication  with  the  older  States,  attract- 
ing the  best  minds  in  the  nation  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  sudden  and  powerful  quickening  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  at 
the  openuig  of  the  late  civil  war  demanded  speedy  action  upon  a  project 
deemed  essential  to  the  territorial  unity  of  the  republic.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  financi^d  burdens  of  the  war,  Congress  responded  to  the  patriotic 
instinct  of  the  nation,  by  passing  various  acts  fi'om  ISOti  to  the  present 
time,  endowing  several  raihoad  corporations  with  magnificent  areas  ol 
land,  and  loaning  to  two  of  them  the  government  credit  to  the  amoimt 
of  850,WK),000  in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete  a  line  of  roiul  from 
Onmha  and  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time. 

In  the  previous  landed  endowments  of  railroad  enterprises,  the  States 
within  whose  limits  the  roads  were  to  be  constructed  were  made  the 
trustees  of  the  national  subsidies.  But  in  the  novel  aspects  of  this 
new  movement,  and  in  default  of  State  autliority  to  exercise  such  tnist, 
Congress  was  obliged  to  create  coqiorate  agencies  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
ject. By  tlie  acts  of  July  I,  18C2,  July  2,  18G^,  May  21,  18G0,  and  July 
26,  1866^  the  Union  Paeilic  lliiilroad  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Ihdl- 
road  Company  of  Califoniia,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, were  designated  for  the  work  of  constructing  a  line  of  railway 
Irom  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  Kansas  City,  pass- 
ing through  Denver,  an  extension  ha\  ing  been  proposed  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  reach  the  Pacific.  To  aid  in  the  construction 
of  these  stuijendous  works,  the  odd-numbered  sections  lying  within 
10  miles  of  each  line  of  route  were  granted,  with  a  loan  of  gov- 
emmeut  credit  vaiyiug  from  8lG,CM)0  to  848,000  i^v  mile,  in  proportion 
to  the  local  difficulties  of  each  route. 

The  oi^erations  of  the  aforesaid  companies  have  exhibited  a  degree  of 
energy  and  of  financial  and  engineering  skill  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  Union  Pacific  Company  commenced  building  its  eastern  connection 
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from  Omaha,  and  completed  50  miles  during  the  year  1865.  During  1866 
255  miles  were  built,  235  miles  during  18G7,  and  335  in  1868,  up  to  the 
present  time,  making  875  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  route  now  in 
running  order ;  the  process  of  construction  is  being  rapidly  pushed,  the 
latest  telegraphic  reports  recording  an  instance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles 
being  laid  in  a  single  day.  The  Central  Pacific  road  had  31  miles  con- 
structed by  July  1, 1864,  and  by  November,  1866,  had  opened  94  miles 
fiirther,  reaching  a  point  11  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  formidable  point  has  since  been  passed  and  the  line  has  been  fin- 
ished 300  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching 
Humboldt  Wells,  200  miles  further  east,  by  December,  1868.  Nearly 
1,200  miles  of  the  main  line  have  thus  been  completed  in  four  years. 
Meanwhile,  of  the  branch  line  known  as  the  Union  Piacific  Railway,  East- 
ern Division,  385  miles  have  been  completed  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort 
Wallace,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  1,600  miles  of  road  complete 
and  in  nmning  order  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific.  By 
the  latest,  the  next  anniversary  of  national  independence  will  witness  a 
complete  line  of  railway  across  our  continent,  whUe  intelligent  men,  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  predict  an  earlier  consununa- 
tion. 

The  splendid  qualities  exhibited  in  this  enterprise,  both  by  the  nation 
that  conceived  it  in  a  sublime  faith  in  its  own  indomitable  energy,  and 
by  the  individual  spirits  who  have  worked  out  the  practical  problem  so 
far  within  the  time  allotted,  have  already  illustrated  the  Americiin  name 
with  a  glory  not  eclipsed  by  any  other  achievement.  When  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  work  is  considered,  with  its  towering  obstacles  ia 
certain  localities,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  results  obtained  even 
in  this  age  of  engineering  wonders.  The  systematic  prosecution  of  the 
work  imder  some  very  remarkable  difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  want 
of  local  supplies  of  materials,  developed  a  superior  administrative  and 
executive  ability.  Everything  essential  to  the  wants  of  the  workmen 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  must  be  procured  a  thousand  miles  off, 
gathered  in  large  magazmes  at  some  point,  and  sent  along  the  line  at  a 
heavy  cost  of  transportation.  The  materials  used  were  of  the  best 
quality,  regardless  of  price,  and  the  work  finished  in  a  style  equal  to 
that  of  any  road  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

The  equipment  Of  this  road  is  of  the  first  character,  embracing  100 
locomotives  from  the  best  manufactories  in  the  country.  The  rolling 
stock  of  the  company  is  constructed  at  their  own  shops  in  Omaha,  in 
the  best  style.  In  the  erection  of  these  establishments  and  of  the  build- 
ings along  the  route,  the  wants  of  the  future  have  been  kept  in  view, 
and  preiiarations  made  for  an  immense  amount  of  travel  and  transport, 
which  may  be  expected  on  the  completion  of  the  line  to  the  Pacific 

The  portion  of  the  route  confided  to  the  Cei^tral  Pacific  Company  pre- 
sents much  more  formidable  obstacles,  especially  in  crossijig  the  Sierra 
Kevada,  The  grades  in  this  part  range  from  75  to  116  feet  per  mile, 
averaging  95  feet.  Tunnels  were  cut  through  solid  rock  for  very  con- 
siderable distances,  the  length  of  the  longest  being  1,658  feet.  Along  40 
miles  of  the  route  heavy  sheds  of  timber  have  been  erected  to  protect 
the  track  against  the  avalanches  of  mountain  snow.  "VSTiile  yet  the  work 
of  passing  the  summit  was  in  progress,  the  grading  on  the  eastern  slope 
was  commenced,  and  the  necessary  iron  and  rolling  stock  for  78  miles  of 
ti*ack  wore  di*agged  over  the  mountain  by  ox-teams.  The  main  difficul- 
ties of  this  end  of  the  route  having  been  overcome,  the  work  is  now 
advancing  at  a  rat«  approaching  that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  little  or  no 
heavy  gracing  being  required  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  mountains.    The 
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construction  of  this  part  of  the  road  is  of  the  most  substantial  character, 
the  culverts  being  of  granite  and  the  bridges  of  the  best  Oregon  timber. 
The  equipment  of  the  company  embracer  105  locomotives  and  COO  cars. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  two  roads  will  unite  at  a  point  100  miles  west  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

This  great  steam  highway  traverses  three  States  and  three  Territories, 
with  other  States  and  Territories  lying  within  its  sphere  of  developing 
influence.  Of  these,  California  has  a  population  of  600,000,  Nevada  60,000 
Nebraska  100,000,  Oregon  100,000,  Utah  120,000,  Montana  40,000,  Idaho 
40,000,  Colorado  60,000,  Wyoming  40,000,  and  Dakota  10,000,  making  a 
sum  total  of  1,170,000.  These  populations  are  increasing  by  heavy  annual 
ratios,  which,  on  the  completion  of  this  route,  will  be  yet  further  enhanced. 
When  the  fertile  lands  and  productive  mineral  resources  of  this  magnifi- 
cent area  shall  be  rendered  easy  of  access  by  the  completion  of  this  and 
other  lines  of  railway  already  i)rojected,  the  tide  of  immigration  will  be 
expanded,  and  the  beneficent  provisions  of  our  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead laws  will  be  laid  under  contribution  by  millions  of  settlers.  The 
agricultural  and  mineral  productions  of  these  regions,  finding  this  out- 
let, will  be  enormously  increased  in  volume  and  value.  The  triumphs  of 
scientific  cultiure  may  be  expected  within  the  limits  of  fabled  great  Ameri- 
can deserts.  Splendid  forests  will  grow  from  seed  upon  bleak  ridges  and 
plains,  arresting  excessive  evaporation  and  ameliorating  climates.  Irri- 
gation will  redeem  millions  of  acres  from  sterility  and  add  magnificent 
tracts  to  the  productive  areas  of  the  country.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and 
other  generous  fruits  of  aU  kinds,  will  grow  in  those  climates  with  a  luxu- 
riance that  \vill  astonish  the  fruit  cultiuists  of  the  older  States.  Heavy 
crops  of  cereals  will  enhance  the  stock  of  breadstuffs  of  the  nation,  while 
immense  numbers  of  live  stock  nourished  in  those  rich  pasture  lands  will 
add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the  people.  The  enhanced  yield  of  the 
precious  metals  will  swell  the  volume  of  solid  circulating  medium  to  such 
an  extent  that  our  national  debt  will  be  unimportant.  The  useful  min- 
erals will  then  be  subjected  to  an  investigation  and  exploitation  which 
will  develop  an  amount  of  industrial  wealth  beyond  all  present  concep- 
tion. 

This  mass  of  production,  in  seeking  a  market,  will  give  rise  to  a  domes- 
tic commerce  of  transcendent  value.  The  domestic  trade  of  this  country 
far  overshadows  our  foreign  commerce,  indicating  a  healthy  preponder- 
ance of  the  home  activities  of  American  life.  But  there  will  be  added 
a  vast  foreign  traflic  that  will  flow  across  the  American  continent  upon 
the  completion  of  this  continental  railway,  leaving  gi'eat  accumulations 
of  wealth  at  all  the  commercial  centres  along  its  entire  line.  The  streams 
of  oriental  commerce,  so  long  monopolized  by  European  nations  and  car- 
ried aroimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  or  by 
long  Jind  expensive  overland  caravan  routes  across  the  eastern  continent, 
have  already  been  tapped  by  the  pioneer  line  of  American  steamers  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  and  the  tide  of  travel  and 
transport  has  already  been  deflected  to  the  Panama  route.  How  will 
that  tendency  be  enlarged  upon  the  r>ompletion  of  tliis  grand  interoceanic 
highway !  The  tonnage  of  San  Francisco  increased  I'rom  765,900  tons  in 
1 866  to  901,400  in  1867.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving  diuing  1807— 
38,800 — was  nearly  equalled  by  the  aggregate  of  the  first  half  of  1868 — 
32,000. 

The  immense  mass  of  export  destined  to  pass  from  that  commercial 
centre  on  the  Pacific  will  find  a  ready  transit  by  way  of  the  route  now 
opening.  Wagon  freights  to  the  Pacific  are  even  now  estimated  at 
230,(M)0  tons  per  annum,  costing  $13,000,000.   It  is  supposed  that  154,000 
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persons  annually  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean,  involving  an  expenditure  for 
travel  and  transport  of  $31,000,000  per  annum.  Upon  the  opening  of 
this  route  the  travel  will  doubtless  be  augmented  to  half  a  million  per- 
sons per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

But  the  mass  of  oriental  commerce  that  will  seek  this  transit  will  add 
still  further  to  these  splendid  aggregates.  The  improvements  both  in 
navigation  and  railway  transport  will  soon  quicken  the  passage  on  both 
elements  at  a  rate  conceivable  only  by  comparing  the  present  capacities 
of  locomotion  with  those  existing  a  century  ago.  I  have  elsewhere 
alluded  to  the  opinion  ardently  expressed  in  scientific  quarters,  that  the 
entire  passage  from  London  to  Yokohama,  through  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  will  ere  long  be  reduced  to  the  time  now  required  for  the  voyage 
across  the  Pacific — about  three  weeks.  The  trade  of  China  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  amounting  to  $300,000,000  per  annum,  which  Europe 
has  hitherto  practically  monopolized,  wiU  pass  quietly  into  our  hand^, 
and  our  commercial  cities  will  become  the  centres  of  the  world's  finan* 
cial  operations. 

The  volume  of  transportation  and  travel  that  will  pass  over  our  con- 
tinent .will  soon  outstrip  the  capacities  of  any  single  route.  In  anticiiia- 
tion  of  this  result,  other  trans-continental  lines  arealr  eady  authorized. 
The  Kansas  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  known  as  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  has  proposed,  a«  hereinbefore  intimated, 
an  extension  to  the  Pacific  by  alternative  routes  along  the  32d  and  34t]i 
parallels,  traversing  some  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable  portions  of 
the  country.  Kew  Mexico,  Arizona^  Nevada^,  and  soutlierh  California, 
present  an  area  of  productive  soil  and  genial  climate  that  i>romise,  under 
the  stimulus  of  railway  communication,  to  attract  and  supjwrt  a  lai^ 
industrial  population.  Both  the  agricultural  and  the  mineral  resources 
of  these  regions  are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  indicating,  in  the  event  of 
the  success  of  the  last-named  enterprise,  a  large  increase  of  immigi-ation 
and  an  advance  in  civilization.  For  the  construction  of  such  a  route. 
Congress  has  been  asked  for  a  landed  endowment  and  a  loan  of  credit 
similai*  to  those  accorded  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company. 

Another  candidate  for  the  same  congressional  patronage  is  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Kailway.  By  act  of  July  2, 1864,  this  company  was  iocoqjo- 
rated  for  the  purjwse  of  building  a  line  of  railway  and  telegraph  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Puget  soimd,  in  a  line  north  of  the  45th  parallel,  with 
a  branch  down  the  Columbia  river  to  a  i>oint  at  or  near  Portland.  A 
grant  of  land  including  20  odd-numbered  sections  per  mile  on  each  side 
of  said  line  of  road  was  the  extent  of  government  subsidy  promised.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  projectors  of  this  route  that  it  possesses  very  import- 
ant advantages  over  routes  further  south;  that  it  is  the  shortest  and 
most  central  line,  crossing  the  continent  at  a  point  where  the  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  approach  nearest  the  Pacific;  that  it  is  the  best  j>rac- 
ticable  route,  the  mountain  ranges  being  here  most  depressed.  It  is 
furthermore  stated  that  there  are  no  deserts  along  this  line,  which  trav- 
erses evcr^^-where  tracts  of  great  agriculturid  and  mineral  wealth.  The 
climate  of  Uiis  region  is  of  a  mildness  far  beyond  what  might  be  exi)ected 
in  such  high  latitude,  as  is  shown  in  the  great  northern  deflection  of 
isothermals.  It  is  said  that  on  account  of  the  depresses!  elevation  of  the 
mountain  passes  the  obstruction^  of  winter  will  be  less  formidable  than 
on  the  routes  projected  further  south.  It  is  claimed  that  the  local  busi- 
ness of  this  route  will  sui>[)ort  each  successive  section  as  it  is  placed  iu 
running  order,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  entire  line  will  make  it  the 
great  artery  of  northern  trans-coutinental  foreign  commerce.    With  ail 
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these  advantages,  the  ^statement  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  contro- 
verted, it  has  been  found  hitherto  impracticable  to  enlist  the  capital 
essential  to  its  prosecution.  In  this  exigency,  Congress  has  been  asked 
for  a  loan  of  its  credit  on  terms  similar  to  those  accorded  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Company.  The  success  of  this  policy  in  the  case  in  which  it  has 
already  been  tried  is  pointed  to  as  sufficient  security  for  its  safety  in  the 
present  instance*  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  rapid  development 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  value  of  the  routes  contemplated  by 
the  Korthem  Pacific  Eailway  and  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  Eastern 
Division,  will  cause  their  construction  in  any  event. 

In  the  course  of  the  regular  and  normal  development  of  our  western 
territory,  railroad  enterprises  connecting  with  these  trunk  lines  will  be 
inaugurated  and  successfully  carried  into  execution.  The  ideas  of  civ- 
ilization have  in  the  last  decade  become  startlingly  progressive.  Man, 
impatient  of  the  slow  labors  of  the  past,  is  hardly  willing  to  accord  even 
the  briefest  space  of  time  necessary  to  the  accomplislunent  of  results. 
There  is  a  feverish  anxiety  to  secure  ends  in  view  by  constantly  improving 
mechanical  processes.  The  labor  of  years  has  already  been  compressed 
within  days  and  even  hours.  The  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the 
instantaneous  flash  of  electricity  has  spread  a  network  of  iron  nerves, 
both  sensitive  and  volitional,  over  every  civilized  country,  while  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  railway  system  has  supplied  a  power  analogous  to 
the  muscular  force  of  the  human  body,  in  handling  the  masses  of  matter 
and  in  dominating  the  motive  powers  of  nature.  The  earth  under  the 
hand  of  this  intelligent  discipline  promises  soon  to  become  a  highly 
organized  mechanism,  meeting  the  wants  of  its  human  occupants  with 
a  delicate  appreciation  and  an  abimdance  of  provision  that  will  realize 
the  dreams  of  optimist  philosophy.  We  stand,  doubtless,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  grander  developments  of  social  life  than  has  ever  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  age. 

ABBA   OF    THE    PUBLIC    DOMAIN— EXPANSION    OF    AMERICAN   NATION- 
ALITY. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  at  the  close  of  our  Eevolution,  the  limits  of  the 
republic  of  1776,  as  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  extended  from  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the  31^  of  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  middle  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  that  channel  having  been  recog- 
nized as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  in  the 
7th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  at  Paris, 
between  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  the  three  great 
powers  then  colonizing  on  this  continent.  If  from  the  surface  of  the 
United  States  of  1776--.1783  we  deduct  the  aggregate  area  of  the  original 
13  States,  also  the  area  of  Vermont,  adraitteil  into  the  Union  in  1791,  but 
whose  territory  was  claimed  by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire ;  the 
surface  of  Kentucky,  once  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  admitted  in  1792;  of 
Tennessee,  once  a  portion  of  North  Carolina,  but  admitted  in  1796;  and 
of  Maine,  its  territory  having  been  once  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  but 
admitted  as  a  State  in  1820;  there  will  remain  imclaimed  by  any  other 
Stiite  a  quantity  of  public  land  equal  to  354,000  square  miles,  oi 
226,560,000  acres,  that  being  the  aggregate  area  of  this  national  interest 
prior  to  and  at  the  oj^ening  of  the  year  1800.  Since  then,  the  limits  of, 
the  Union  have  been  enlarged  and  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  cession  in  1803, 
with  Napoleon  as  First  Consid  of  the  French  republic;  of  1819  with  Spain; 
by  the  admission  in  1846  of  Texas,  retaining  her  proprietorship  in  the 
lands  of  the  State;  by  the  treaty  of  limits  in  that  year  with  Great 
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Britain,  fixing  the  dividing  line  between  the  then  Territory  of  Oregon  and 
the  British  possessions;  by  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853  with  Mexico; 
and  the  treaty  of  1867  with  Alexander  II,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bttsstas. 
In  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  cession  here  referred  to,  the  area  of  the 
public  domain  has  been  increased  eight  times  its  original  extent,  and  now 
embraces  1,834,998,400  acres,  or  2,867,185  square  miles.  This  immense 
increase  of  national  territory  embraced  numerous  individual  foreign 
titles  founded  on  written  grants,  in  form  extending  even  to  nascent  claims 
resting  upon  actual  settlement  before  change  of  government.  The 
whole  scope  of  congressional  legislation,  from  an  early  date  to  a  recent 
period,  shows  how  scrupulously  this  government  has  made  provision  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  and  the  requirements  of  public  law,  so  as  to 
secure  to  individuals  their  rights  which  originated  under  former  govern- 
ments. No  nation  has  sho>vu  a  higher  sense  of  justice  in  this  respect 
or  a  more  liberal  spirit.  We  have  acknowledged  and  carried  out  the 
principle,  that  although  sovereignty  changes,  private  property  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  change,  and  that  all  claims  in  this  relation  are  to  be  main- 
tained sacred,  including  those  in  contract,  those  executory,  as  well  as 
'those  executed.  Such  are  the  iiiliugs  of  boards  of  commissioners  for  the 
examination  of  foreign  titles  and  the  decisions  of  the  district  courts,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  enlightened  decrees  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribimal  of  the  Union  show  how  jealously  private 
rights  have  been  vindicated  and  confirmed,  while  the  records  of  our  gov- 
ernment bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  titles,  derived  undw 
the  former  sovemgnties  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico, 
have  been  secured  to  the  lawful  owners. 

Of  the  whole  surface,  as  hereinbefore  given,  2,867,185  square  miles,  or 
1,834,998,400  acres,  acquired  at  different  times  and  known  as  the  public 
domain,  there  have  been  surveyed  from  the  foundation  of  our  system  to 
June  30, 1868  an  aggregate  silrface  of  496,884,754.00  acres.     Leaving 

unsun^eyed 1, 338, 113, 646. 00  acre^ 

To  this  "unsurveyed  surface  add  such  portion 
of  the  surveyed  territory  as  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  viz .' 67, 253, 032. 93      " 

^  J  \ 

And  we  have  yet  to  be  disposed  of  an  aggro- 
gate  of 1, 405, 366, 678. 93      " 


This  surface  exceeds  the  united  areas  of  Euroi)ean  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  is  greater  by  1,200,000  square  miles 
than  all  of  Eiu'ope  outside  of  Eiissia.  The  South  American  states  of 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Guiana,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chili,  falling  short 
of  this  area  300,000  square  miles,  while  it  transcends  in  extent  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity,  and  is  excelled  only  by  a  few  in  modem  times 
whose  enormous  surfaces  are  pieced  out  by  inhospitable  regions. 

The  present  territorial  limits  of  the  republic  embracing  this  domain 
cover  nearly  4,000,000  of  square  miles,  extending  through  58  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  through  25  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
the  chain  of  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  our  coun- 
try occupying  the  main  strategical  points  on  the  North  American  shore 
line  of  both  oceans.  Our  Atlantic  coast  with  the  Gulf  line  stretchuig 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Kio  Grande,  our  Pacific  seaboard  extending, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  British  temtory,  from  the 
32d  parallel  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  northern  land  frontier  passes  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  through  Puget  sound  eastward  along  the  49th  pm-al- 
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lei,  intersecting  the  basin  of  the  lakes  near  the  head  of  Lake  Sup^or, 
following  their  course  for  more  than  1,200  miles,  deflecting  eastward 
along  the  45th  parallel,  with  a  northward  curve,  to  include  the  St^te  of 
Maine.  Our  southern  land  frontier,' ascending  the  Eio  Grande  to  El 
Paso,  strikes  westerly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila, 
oscillating  above  and  below  the  32d  parallel. 

Our  geographical  position  places  us  in  the  chief  highway  of  the  world's 
commerce,  enabling  us  ere  long  to  control  its  movements  and  absorb  a 
large  share  of  its  profits.  The  development  of  the  American  industrial 
and  commercial  system  upon  the  Pacific  slope  has  already  deranged  the 
old  commercial  relations  of  Europe  with  eastern  Asia,  promising  to 
reverse  the  course  of  trade,  causing  it  to  pass  over  this  continent  to 
Europe.  Our  centres  of  production  are  shifting  towards  the  Pacific. 
Commerce  follows  industry,  and  the  great  centres  of  commercial  Europe 
are  soon  to  be  distuibed  by  mighty  influences.  The  eastern  question  of 
today  will  be  superseded  by  more  potent  and  fundamental  interests  rap- 
idly reconstructing  the  social  system  of  the  world. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad,  the  completion  of  which  is  now  but  a  ques- 
tion of  months,  will  yet  constitute  the  main  channel  of  communication ' 
between  eastern  Asia  and  w^estem  Europe.  In  the  last  aimual  report 
of  this  office  it  is  shown  by  imdeniable  facts  and  figures  that  for  travel 
and  for  the  carriage  of  light  and  high-priced  articles,  the  transportation 
whereof  constitutes  but  a  small  propoi-tion  of  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
into  market,  such  as  the  teas  and  silks  of  China  and  Japan,  the  Pacific 
railway,  notwithstanding  the  double  transshipment,  first  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  at  ITew  York,  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  European 
steamship  lines,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  Suez  maritime  cimal. 
The  extent  of  this  carrying  trade  is  i)artly  indicated  by  the  importa- 
tions of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China  and  Japan  for  three 
years,  as  stated  in  vol.  26  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers  of  18C6, 
to  wit :  for  18G3,  136,803,218  pounds ;  for  1864, 124,359,243  pounds ;  for 
1<S65,  121,156,712  pounds ;  total,  382,319,173  pounds.  Of  this  enormous 
aggregate,  over  97  per  cent,  ei^red  the  port  of  London.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  of  the  16th  October,  1868,  says :  *'  ChiHa  sends 
us  every  year  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  and  talies  from  us  in 
the  same  period  more  than  100,000,000  yards  of  Manchester  and  York- 
shire fabrics.  English  steamers  reach  the  very  heart  of  China  by  ascend- 
ing the  great  rivers  Yang-tze-kiang  and  Peiho.'^  It  is  in  place  here  to 
state  that  in  the  second  article  of  the  ti'eaty  of  1844  at  Wang-Hiya 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is  stipulated  that  *4f 
additional  advantages  or  privileges  of  whatever  aescription  be  conceded 
hereafter  by  China  to  any  other  nation,  the  United  States  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof  shall  be  entitled  thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal,  and  impar- 
tial participation  in  the  same.''    ^Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  page  592.) 

The  rapidity  of  transit,  which  is  constantly  stimulated  by  commercial 
rivalry  and  the  advantage  of  speedy  marketing,  will  send  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  candying  trade  across  our  continent. 

But  we  will  soon  develop  a  basis  of  oriental  commerce  from  the  mutual 
necessities  and  capacities  of  the  United  States  and  Asia  grander  than 
the  accumulated  masses  of  commercial  power  and  thrift  in  the  capitals 
"of  western  Europe.  The  importation  of  teas  and  other  Asiatic  products 
must  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  our  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  to  the  settlement  of  our  public  domain.  In  return  for  this 
immense  mass  of  imports,  the  Pacific  slope  alone  will  export  a  surplus 
l)roduction  of  breadstuffs,  also  fruits  of  most  exquisite  quality,  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  of  Asia. '  Our  unrivalled  fisheries  on  tlie  Pacific 
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from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Arctic  wiU  afford  to  400,000,000 
Cliiuese,  50,000,000  Japanese,  and- many  odd  millions  of  East  India 
islanders,  an  immense  volume  of  cheap  animal  nutriment,  superseding 
to  a  considerable  extent  even  their  favorite  rice. 

By  om:  late  treaty  with  China,  concluded  at  Washington  during  the 
current  year,  provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  Celestial  Empire  by  American  capital  and  enterprise. 
Already  a  company  of  Americtm  capitalists  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  construct  a  line  of  submerged  cable  connecting  the 
leading  maritime  cities.  This  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  on  an  extended  scale.  The  iron  and  machinery 
necessary  for  their  construction  and  equipment  vrUl  be  supplied  by  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  largely  from  the  yet  undeveloped  enterprise  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  transportation  of  this  heavy  material  will  give  scope 
to  an  immense  extension  of  oui*  carrying  trade,  which  an  increasing 
demand  in  eastern  Asia  for  our  manufactures  will  still  further  enlarge. 

The  Pacific  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  the  peculiar  triumph  of  steam  nan 
gation,  and  the  age  of  American  enterprise  in  this  direction  is  now 
opening.  We  are  daily  diminishing  the  disadvantages  in  our  commer 
cial  rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  want  of  capital,  and  may 
now  hope  that  ui>on  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific  our  flag  will  soon  he 
found  covering  a  large?  commerce  than  has  ever  yet  been  known  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  pioneer  enterprise  of  Pacific  steam  navigation  is  an  American 
line  known  as  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  originally  organ 
ized  to  i>ly  between  Kew  York  and  San  I^^ancisco,  connecting  with  the 
Panama  "railway.  In  18G1  this  company  had  11  steamships  on  the 
Pacific,  of  comparatively  moderate  capacities,  and  assets  amounting  to 
$4,201,283  17.  During  that  year  the  transTwrtation  both  ways  amonnteil 
to  22,806  passengers.  10,444J  tons  of  merchandise,  and  $41,202,985  45 
in  treasure.  In  I860  the  company  employexl  22  steamers  of  increased 
capacity,  with  four  new  ones  building,  showing  assets  above  liabilities 
amounting  to  $25,000,000.  The  business  of  the  previous  year  inclnde-J 
31,897  passengers,  60,134  tons  of  merchandise,  and  $40,754,175  in 
treasure. 

This  company  has  lately  established  a  branch  line  from  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  and  to  Shanghai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  the  Mississippi  of  China.  The  business  of  this  branch  is  rapidly 
increasing,  paying  handsome  dividends,  the  first  h\^^  voyages  each  net- 
ting an  average  profit  of  $30,000.  It  imports  large  quantities  of  clothing 
to  the  75,000  Chinese  settleu  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  immense  supplies 
of  tea  from  China  and  Japan.  This  carrying  trade,  rapidly  increasing?, 
is  destined  to  an  indefinite  expansion  on  the  comi)letion  of  the  Pacific 
railroad,  from  local  demand  along  its  line,  to  say  nothing  of  through 
freight  to  the  eastern  States  and  to  Europe. 

The  experience  of  this  company  in  Pacific  navigation  inclines  them  to 
prefer  large  side-wheel  steamers  to  propellers,  carrying  2,000  tons  ot 
merchandise,  and  1,500  passengers,  besides  1,700  tons  of  dead  freight. 
These,  with  the  expenditure  of  40  tons  of  coaJ,  average  over  220 
sea  knots  per  day,  making  the  5,000  sea  knots  of  the  longer  winter 
passage  in  three  weeks,  with  proportionate-  reduction  in  the  summer 
route,  some  250  miles  shorter.    The  late  discovery  of  islands*  in  the 

'These  islands  were  first  discovered  in  1859  by  Captain  Brooks,  of  the  Hawaiian  bark 
Gambia,  in  latitude  28^  12'  north,  and  longitude  177o  12'  west  from  Greenwich,  not  havic^ 
previously  appeared  on  any  chart.     Tboy  stretch  from  the  Hawaiian  group  in  a  general  w«»»t* 
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Pacific,  near  the  track  of  these  steamers,  by  their  coaling  facilities,  will 
render  available  for  merchandise  hundreds  of  tons  on  each  voyage  now 
absorbed  by  dead  freight. 

The  earlier  trips  on  this  line  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisc"  were 
made  within  three  weeks.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  inr  easing 
experience  and  constant  improvements  in  construction  will  reduce  these 
voyages  to  the  present  average  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  say 
10  or  12  days,  while  the  latter  will  be  compressed  within  a  week.  Rail- 
road men  are  already  broaching  the  idea  that  the  railroad  transit  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  will  shortl}^  be  made  within  72  hours.  This 
would  require  an  average  speed  of  44  miles  per  hour,  not  including  any  time 
for  stoppage.  To  accomplish  this  result,  of  course  immense  improvements 
must  be  made  in  railroad  construction  and  equipment.  But  such  improve- 
ments are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  revolution  wrought  in  the  world's 
locomotive  power  by  the  substitution  of  railways  for  stage  coaches,  or 
to  the  improvements  effected  in  railroads.  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably expect  the  transit  from  Yokohama  to  London,  via  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  to  be  made  within  the  time  now  required  for  Pacific  voy- 
ages, say  three  weeks;  at  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad  it  will 
require  about  40  days,  some  15  or  20  less  than  are  required  by  the  most 
speedy  European  line.  An  opposition  American  line  has  already  been 
established  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  called  the  North 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  has  four  steamers  in  commission. 

We  are  now  rapidly  recovering  from  the  temporary  depression  of  our 
shipping  interests,  owing  to  the  depredations  upon  our  commerce  during 
the  late  civil  war,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  speedy 
advance  in  tliis,  as  in  all  industries  affected  by  the  same  cause. 

The  special  advantage,  however,  in  controlling  the  trade  of  Asia  lies 
in  our  mineral  wealth.  In  20  years  we  have  probably  added  to  the 
metallic  circulating  medium  of  the  world  about  81,250,000,000, 10  per 
cent,  of  which  is  silver.  Of  the  worl  d's  annual  product,  a  bout  $200,000,000, 
we  are  producing  more  than  one-half.  It  is  tnie  the  decline  of  ])lacer 
mining  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  expansion  of  vein  mining,  and  that 
consequently  our  aggregate  annual  production  has  diminished,  yet  this 
is  no  ground  of  apprehension  to  minds  conversant  with  the  subject.  We 
are  now  recovering  from  the  lethargy  that  followed  the  reckless  specu- 
lations in  the  mining  regions.  Costly  exi)erience  has  been  fruitful  in 
lessons  of  i^ractical  wisdom,  and  in  specific  facts  in  regard  to  om*  mining 
resources.  Schools  of  mining  are  being  established,  combining  the  accu- 
i-nulated  science  and  skill  of  Europe  with  the  reiidy  tact  and  restlessness 
of  American  mind,  and  promising  a  greatly  enhanced  metallic  production 
in  the  coming  age  of  mining  enteq)rise. 

The  practical  results  of  the  important  fiicts  suggested  are  beginbing 
to  be  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
in  connection  with  some  peculiar  characteristics  of  Oriental  society  which 
have  perplexed  political  economists  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  the  present. 

The  industrial  organization  of  eastern  nations  has  secured,  from  time 
immemorial,  heavy  balances  of  trade  in  their  favor,  resulthig  from  the 
inexpensive  habits  of  their  laboring  population.  Tlie  average  wages  of 
labor  in  Bengal  do  not  exceed  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  pence  per 
day,  the  average  in  southern  and  eastern  Asiatic  countries  being  about 

northwesterly  direction,  are  important  as  a  "coaling  station"  for  American  China  steamships, 
also  for  United  States  vessels  cruising  in  these  waters,  and  were  formerly  taken  possession  of 
for  the  United  States  by  an  American  man-of-war  on  28th  of  August,  1807,  receiving  the 
name  of  Midway  islands.    {Vide  Ex.  Doc.  No.  79,  2d  session  40th  Congress,  July,  1868.) 
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the  same.  When  rice  does  not  cost  more  than  a  half  penny  per  poimd, 
this  sum  represents  the  fuU  share  of  animal  comfort  that  is  requisite  to 
meet  the  limited  aspirations  of  these  down-trodden  masses,  and  to  main- 
tain their  efiective  laboring  strength.  Such  labor  is  found  inefficient 
when  compared  with  the  muscular  force  of  civilized  men ;  yet,  after  meet- 
ing all  home  demands,  it  secures  a  very  large  annual  surplus  for  export- 
ation. This  export  is  not  balanced  by  any  commensurate  import  to  meet 
the  most  lavish  expenses  of  the  small  ruling  class,  to  whose  wants  tiie  de- 
mand for  foreign  productions  is  limited,  the  mere  physical  necessities  of  the 
masses  being  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
staple  exports  of  such  countries — ^tea,  silk,  coffee,  cotton,  and  spices — ^have, 
through  the  settled  habits  of  civilized  life,  become  articles  of  imperious 
necessity.  Eeciprocity  of  supply  and  demand,  then,  having  but  a  limited 
application  to  the  trade  with  Oriental  nations,  these  balances  must 
be  paid  in  th»  precious  metals,  mostly  silver.  From  this  has  resulted 
that  puzzling  financial  problem,  "  the  drain  of  specie  to  the  east."  From 
the  time  Pliny  estimated  the  annual  export  of  precious  metals  to  the  east 
at  a  sum  equal  to  $4,000,000  for  luxui*ies  and  female  ornaments,  this 
drain  has  continued,  with  occiisional  fluctuations,  yet  with  general  ex- 
pansion, to  the  present  time.  If  it  had  not  enlarged  beyond  the  esti- 
mate of  Pliny,  it  would  by  this  time  have  acciunulated  not  less  than 
$8,000,000,000  in  Asiatic  countries — a  sum  equal  to  double  the  national 
debt  of  England,  and  exceeding  many  times  tlie  entire  stock  of  precious 
metals,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  But  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
this  export  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  especially  its  enormous  exiMUi- 
sion  since  1853,  renders  the  conditions  of  the  problem  unmanageable, 
and  its  results  indeterminate. 

In  voliune  39  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1866  is  found  a 
report  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  the  adoption  of  gold 
cuiTency,  as  the  annual  absorption  of  silver  by  India  is  greater  than  the 
world's  entire  production.  TJie  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  estimat- 
ing the  world's  annual  silver  i)roduct  at  £10,000,000,  stated  that  tor 
the  previous  six  years  India  had  absorbed  an  average  of  £11,500,000, 
and  during  the  year  immediately  previous  £14,500,000,  or  from  13 
to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  annual  product  of  the  globe. 
Individual  estimates  are  also  given,  slightly  varying  Irom  the  above, 
which  are  endorsed  by  the  gov  emor  of  Bombay.  Dr.  Nassau  Lees,  in 
his  "  Drain  of  Specie  to  the  East,"  estimates  that  this  drain  wiU,  from 
the  necessities  of  local  traffic  alone,  engulf  some  four  or  five  hmidred 
millions  more  of  the  world's  silver,  while  other  authorities  estimate  In- 
dia's absorbent  power  as  practically  unlimited. 

From  these  and  other  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  trade 
witli  Asia  involves  an  increased  draught  upon  the  world's  stock  of  silver. 
What  is  especially  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  Asiatic  countries  have  st> 
little  to  show  by  way  of  accimiulation.  In  1857,  India  had  a  circiilatioo 
of  $400,000,000  among  a  population  of  180,000,000,  or  about  $2  22  i)er 
ca])ita ;  China  and  Japan  having  about  $3  per  capita ;  whilst  France, 
with  a  population  of  38,000,000,  has  a  metallic  circulation  of  $910,000,000, 
or  $24  per  capita.  Yet  western  nations  are  still  poimng  their  uncounted 
millions  into  this  appai^ently  fathomless  abyss. 

During*  18GG,European  expoi-ts  of  specie  to  Asia  amounted  to  858,000,000, 
of  which  $50,250,000  were  silver.    The  exi>orts  of  the  previous  fonrteeu 
yearsamounted  to  $911,000,000,  of  which  $787,000,000 were  sUver.   With 
out  attempting  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  upon  any  of  the  theories 
jiropounded  by  dift'erent  writers,  attention  is  invited  to  the  elements  oi 
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power  wliich  our  enonpons  production  of  gold  and  silver  gives  us  in  meting 
this  demand.  During  the  year  1866,  our  direct  shipments  of  treasure 
from  San  Francisco  to  Asia  amounted  to  $6,633,418,  being  an  excess  of 
$101,211  over  the  shipment  to  England,  seven  times  greater  than  the 
shipment  to  France,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  shipment  to  New  York. 
The  president  of  the  San  lYancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  report 
made  in  1867,  shows  by  facts  and  figures  that  the  cost  of  laying  down 
silver  in  China  from  San  Francisco  direct,  in  saiUng-vessels,  is  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  sending  it  by  way  of  London,  the  freight  and  prim- 
age being  in  the  latter  case  more  than  double  the  former,  and  saddled 
w^ith  a  double  insurance,  besides  commissions. 

The  establishment  of  the  China  branch  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  has  since  enlarged  the  facilities  of  a  prompt  and  safe  transmis- 
sion of  treasure.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  full  force  of  our  advan- 
tage thus  accruing  in  controlling  the  commerce  of  eastern  Asia.  The 
ultimate  result  cannot  fail,  as  heretofore  suggested,  to  be  the  establish- 
ment at  San  Francisco  and  Kew  York  of  clearing-houses  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  globe. 

The  rapid  and  radical  changes  lately  wrought  in  the  relations  of  the 
diftereut  Asiatic  powers  present  favorable  opportunities  for  the  extension 
of  the  commercial  influence  of  the  Union.  The  maps  of  that  continent 
promise  speedy  reconstruction.  The  Eastern  question  of  the  last  and 
present  century  has  broadened  its  issues,  and  is  involving  world-wide 
interests  in  its  solution.  The  Czar  is  becoming  essentially  an  Asiatic 
potentate,  and  the  drift  of  Russian  civilization  is  eastward,  to  meet  and 
Join  hands  with  our  own  across  the  Pacific.  The  laborious  efforts  of  the 
Ku^ssian  government  to  elevate  its  masses  will  be  far  more  effective  when 
once  it  shifts  its  capital  towards  the  Pacific,  which  is  soon  to  be  the  grand 
arena  of  commerce  and  industry. 

England  has  also  become  an  Asiatic  power;  leaving  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  fragments  of  the  Carlo vingian  Empire  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  continental  Europe,  she  stakes  her  power,  perhaps  her  national 
existence,  upon  the  stability  of  her  Indian  empire.  Russia,  having  swept 
across  the  Kirguis  steppe  and  conquered  three-fourths  of  Turkestan,  now . 
holds  a  commanding  position  towards  the  Anglo-Indian  frontier,  wliich 
has  been  pushed  across  the  Indus,  absorbing  Scinde  and  Punjaub,  and 
now  rests  upon  the  summit  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Its  right  flank  is 
further  protected  by  a  diplomatic  ascendency  over  Thibet  and  Cashmere, 
which,  by  degrees,  "may  pass  into  territorial  sovereignty.  Both  parties 
are  now  struggling  for  the  diplomatic  control  of  the  whole  Iranian  plateau. 

Looking  to  eventualities,  England  has  an  army  in  India  of  150,000 
troops,  of  whom  70,000  are  English ;  yet  her  main  hope  is  in  the  recon- 
stnu5tion  of  Indian  civilization,  and  in  the  consolidation  of  her  empire 
by  the  construction  of  a  magnificent  sj'stem  of  raihoads,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $440,000,000.  These  are  arranged  with  rare  strategic 
skill,  quadrupling  the  efficiency  of  her  military  force  by  multiplied  facili- 
ties for  concentration.  Civilization  is  radiated  downward,  thix)ugh  strata 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  whole  forming  a  unique  political  and 
social  organism,  the  greatest  colonial  empire  of  history.  It  is  scarcely 
(»oncealed  by  British  publicists  that  the  main  object  of  British  rule  is  to 
transform  Hindostan  into  a  market  for  her  manufactures,  thereby  draw- 
ing new  aliment  to  her  home  industry.  France  has  again  entered  the 
fif»ld  of  Asiatic  colonial  enteiprise,  and  is  already  pressing  the  soil  of 
Farther  India,  evidently  with  the  good  will  of  her  English  neighbors. 
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The  Bussians,  in  addition  to  their  conquests  in  Turkestan,  have 
advanced  their  Siberian  frontier  southward,  at  the  exi)ense  of  China. 
First  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Amoor  was  secured  during  the  Taeping 
rebellion.  Subsequently,  Eussia  pushed  her  line  southward,  through 
Mantchooria,  to  the  borders  of  Corea,  within  800  miles  of  Pekin. 

Amidst  the  complications  of  internal  discord  and  external  hostility  in 
China,  the  military  prestige  of  this  republic  loomed  across  the  Pacific, 
developing  a  new  and  commanding  interest  in  Asiatic  affairs.  A  new 
line  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
being  nothing  less  than  an  abandonment  of  the  isolation  of  forty  cen- 
turies, the  empire  taking  its  place  in  thefamily  of  nations,  and  assuming 
the  obligations  and  sharing  the  benefits  of  international  comity. 

The  United  States  have  ever  recognized  the  sentiment  of  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  as  the  basis  not  only  of  our  domestic  institutions  but  of 
our  foreign  policy,  not  looking  beyond  our  immediate  continental  relations, 
and  having  no  motive  for  aggression.  This  general  idea  of  our  national 
character  has  been  confirmed  by  our  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  our  commercial  transactions  with  their  people.  Under  the 
auspices  of  America,  China  now  seeks  to  secure  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  escape  the  fate  of  other  oriental  states. 
This  involves  the  reconstruction  of  her  ci\Tlization,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  improvements  of  science  and  art  which  have  enabled  Euro- 
pean nations  to  dominate  the  immensely  more  populous  regions  of  Asia. 
She  desires  now  to  introduce  the  latest  processes  of  art  without  impairing 
the  industry  of  her  people;  to  increase  facilities  for  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultural, and  mining  enterprise,  as  the  basis  of  a  more  extended  and 
mutually  profitable  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

To  enable  the  Chinese  to  realize  such  results,  by  assisting  them  in 
avoiding  the  complications  of  European  diplomacy,  in  affording  adequate 
moral  support  against  ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  but  above 
all  in  striking  the  key  note  of  nobler  social  organization  and  indi\idual 
manhood,  this  country  will  render  a  service  that  will  add  to  the  American 
name  a  glory  not  eclipsed  by  past  achievements  in  civilization.  Our 
claims  to  the  regard  of  that  people  will  of  course  unlock  to  us  the  doors 
of  a  more  intimate  commercial  intercourse  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to 
any  nation,  an  advantage  not  lessened  by  recollections  of  any  injustice 
or  aggression. 

Through  an  established  trading  intercourse  with  China,  exerting  a 
powerful  influence  on  her  internal  as  well  as  her  external  trade,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  America  will  gain  permanent  footing.  The  railroads 
which  will  soon  intwsect  the  Celestial  Empire  will  act  as  feedei's  to  oiu* 
American  Pacific  steam  fleet.  These  railways  will  reach  the^ibes  of  the 
interior,  and  develop  commercial  relations  with  people  yet  but  partially 
known.  Our  steamers  upon  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
Hoang-kiang,  will  bring  dow^n  the  products  of  Chinese  industry,  and  in 
return  carry  to  the  furthest  point  of  navigation  cargoes  of  American 
mechanical,  agricultiu^al,  and  mining  products,  thus  fiflusing  the  bless- 
ings of  a  varied  industry  and  an  eniiehing  commerce,  not  controlled  by 
military  conquest  and  colonial  empire,  but  by  the  regular  normal  influ- 
ences of  fair  dealing  and  intelligent  enterprise. 

In  order  to  fiu'nish  some  idea  in  concentrated  form  of  the  exisHn^* 
interests  to  be  affected  by  the  trans-Pacific  commerce  in  connection  witli 
the  progressive  and  active  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  inquiries 
within  the  last  few  months  were  addressed  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  authorities  i>l 
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371  mnnicipalities.    The  results  as  far  as  received  will  appear  in  a  a 
accompaDying  paper. 

From  these,  with  other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  com- 
pleted 40,000  miles  of  raikoad,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000;  that 
20,000  miles  additional  are  projected  and  in  process  of  construction  •,  that 
the  earnings  of  the  AmericJan  people  may  be  set  down  at  $7,500,000,000 
annually,  and  that  the  domestic  trade  is  now  neai-ly  $6,000,000,000  a 
year. 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  secured  the  expansion  of  American 
power  over  this  continent,  the  public  land' system,  in  effecting  progressive 
and  rapid  settlement,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  ruling  principle  in  its 
legal  constitution  and  uniform  administration  has  been  the  diffusion  of 
democratic  civilization,  affording  choice  places  for  homes  to  multitudes^ 
of  actual  settlers  in  different  latitudes,  yet  with  climatic  variations  fading  • 
into  each  other  with  remarkable  serial  regularity. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  resoui'ces  of  the  Union  are  supplemented 
by  manufacturing  facilities  and  diversified  industries,  in  a  vast  teiritory 
not  isolated  in  its  paits,  like  those  of  Asia,  by  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains and  in-eclaimable  deserts,  but  dominated  by  a  matchless  river  navi- 
gation and  extended  artificial  facilities  of  intercommunication.  What 
wiU  be  the  aggregate  of  domestic  trade  and  the  effect  upon  our  foreign 
commerce  when  American  resoui'ces  have  been  developed !  What  system 
of  statistics  can  embody  the  commercial  and  industrial  movements  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  States  which  our  people,  aided  by  immigration,  will 
ere  long  plant  in  unbroken  column  across  this  continent! 

There  are  submitted  the  following  statement^  showing  the  number  of 
acres  of  public  lands  sui'veyed  in  the  laud  States  and  Territories  up  to. 
June  30,  1868;  the  quantity  remaining  uusuWeyed;  also  the  area  of 
public  lands  disposed  of  under  the  various  laws,  as  illustrated  under  22 
different  heads,  since  the  commencement  of  the  land  s^'stem ;  estimates 
of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Genei-al  Laud  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870;  those  for 
the  surveying  department  for  the  same  period.  There  are  also  herewith 
annual  reports  of  the  surveyors  general  of  the  12  surveying  departments, 
with  accompanying  documents;  historical  and  statistical  table  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  also  29  sepai^ate  maps  of  all  the  public 
land  States  and  Territories,  showing  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  public 
surveys.  Also  herewith  will  be  foimd  a  connected  map  of  the  United  States 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  exhibiting  the  public  surveys,  land  districts,  sites 
of  surveyors  general  and  district  land  offices,  prominent  railroads  and 
mineral  dei)osits.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  indicating 
routes  of  trade  from  an  early  date,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
present  time.  Preliminary'  repoi-ts  are  also  sent  by  the  geologist  engaged 
in  extending  explorations  pui-suant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  20,  1808. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  O.  H.  BBOW^^NG, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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lA9t  of  papers  accompanying  Commissioner's  annual  report, 

N'o.  1.  Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  pubUc  lands 
surveyed  in  the  land  States  and  Territories  up  to  June  30, 1867,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to 
June  30, 1868;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  un- 
surveyed  within  the  same. 

1^0,  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold;  of  cash  and  bounty-land  scrip 
received  therefor;  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of 
May  20, 1862;  of  commissions  received  under  the  sixth  section  of  said 
act ;  also  land  located  with  scrip  under  the  agricultui*al  college  said  me- 
chanic act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof;  and  statement  of  incidental  expenses 
thereon  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1867,  and 
ending  June  30, 1868. 

'No,  3.  Statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

No.  4.  Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  showing  the 
number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with  bounty-land  scrip,  by  entn 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  May  20,  1862,  and  March  21, 1864,  vith 
aggi-egate  of  $10  homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions;  also 
locations  with  agricidtural  coUege  and  mechanic  scrip,  under  act  of  July 
2,  1862. 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands  selected  for 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849, 
and  September  28, 1850,  and  March  12, 1860,  up  to  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1868. 

Ko.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  approved  to 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1849, 
September  28, 1850,  and  March  12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September 
30,  1868. 

No.  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  patented  to 
the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  September  28, 
1850,  and  March  12, 1860 ;  and  also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 1849. 

No.  8.  Statement  showing  the  State  selections  under  the  "  internal 
improvement"  grant  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  on  the  30th  June^  1868. 

No.  9.  Exhibit  of  bounty-land  business  under  acts  of  1847, 1850, 1852, 
and  1855,  showing  the  issue  and  locations  tirom  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  under  said  acts  to  June  30, 1868. 

No,  10.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain  States  of 
lands  within  their  own  limits  under  agricultural  and  mechanicact  of  July 
2,  1862,  and  its  supplemental  acts  of  April  14, 1864,  and  June  21,  1866; 
also  the  locations  made  with  scrip  under  said  acts. 

No.  11.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to 
States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and  military  wagon-road  piui>ose5 
from  the  yeai- 1850  to  June  30, 1868. 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to 
States  for  canal  puri>oses  from  the  year  1827  to  June  30, 1868. 

No.  13.  Estimate  of  appropriations  reqiured  for  the  ofiice  of  the  Com 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1870. 

No.  14.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

No,  15.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying  the  public 
lands  for  the  fiscal  year  enduig  June  30, 1870. 
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No.  16.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surv^eying  depart- 
meut  to  supply  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 

No.  17.  Keports  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  L  inclusive. 

No.  18.  Statement  of  confirm^  Indian  pueblo  grants  and  private  land 
claims  in  New  Mexico. 

No.  19.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  following :  No.  1, 
States  and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  2,  square  miles  and 
areas  of  States  and  Territories  containing  public  land ;  No.  3,  quantity 
sold ;  No.  4,  entered  under  the  homestead  law  j  No.  5,  granted  for  mili- 
tary services  5  No.  6,  granted  for  agricultural  colleges ;  No.  7,  approved 
under  grants  in  aid  of  railroads ;  No.  8,  approved  swamp  selections ; 
No.  9,  quantity  granted  for  internal  improvements ;  No.  10,  donations 
and  grants  for  schools  and  universities ;  No.  11,  locations  with  Indian 
scrip;  No.  12,  located  with  float  scrip;  No.  13,  estimated  quantity 
granted  to  wagon  roads ;  No.  14,  quantity  granted  to  ship  canals ;  No. 
15,  salines;  No.  16,  seats  of  government  and  public  buildings;  No.  17, 
gi-anted  to  individuals  and  companies ;  No.  18,  granted  for  deaf  and 
dumb  a^sylums;  No.  19,  reserved  for  benefit  of  Indians;  No.  20,  reserv^ed 
for  companies,  indi\iduals,  and  corporations ;  No.  21,  confirmed  private 
land  claims;  No.  22,  quantity  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated 
June  30,  1868. 

No.  20.  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  of  *  North 
America. 

No.  21.  Set  of  twenty  nine  maps  of  all  the  public  land  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, to  wit :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin^  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Ala^ska. 

Each  map  shows  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys  where  such  have 
been  extended ;  also  the  names  of  counties  and  resources,  so  far  as  fur- 
nished by  the  data  on  hand. 

No.  22.  Connected  map  of  the  United  States  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  localities,  land  districts, 
seats  of  surveyors  general's  offices  and  district  offices ;  also  localities  of 
railroads  of  general  interest  and  mineral  deposits. 

No.  23.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection. 


OBSERVATIONS  ACCOMPANYING  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  1868  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  GENERAL   LAND  OFFICE  ON  FOREST  CULTURE. 

The  extension  of  settlements  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  across  the 
treeless  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  value  and  importance  of  forests,  not  only  as  means  of 
supplying  fuel  and  lumber,  but  from  the  influence  they  are  su])])osed  to 
exercise  upon  the  character  of  the  climate  and  general  well  being  of 
society.  Obsen-ation  and  experience  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
as  settlements  have  advanced  over  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, as  well  as  certain  portions  of  Ohio,  the  protection  aflEbrded  to  the 
prairies  in  preventing  fires  has  resulted  in  increased  gro^vth  of  timber, 
indei>endent  of  the  i)lanting  of  orchard  and  shade  trees,  and  a  greater 
regularity  and  more  equable  distribution  in  the  faU  of  rain.  The  destruc- 
tive inuiulations,  excessive  droughts,  and  sudden  chauges  of  tempera- 
ture, so  well  remembered  by  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  prevailing  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  diminishing  everj"  year  in  that  prosperous 
State.    Similar  changes  are  noticed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake; 
in  fact,  in  every  locality  where  the  improvements  of  settlers,  even  for  so 
short  a  i)eriod  as  ten  years,  have  resulted  in  adding  considerably  to  the 
number  of  trees;  attesting  not  only  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the 
forest  in  rural  economy,  but  the  readiness  of  nature  to  second  the  opera- 
tions of  man  in  respect  to  climate,  and  other  agencies  affecting  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  It  were  well  if  the  lessons  thus  silently  taught 
by  these  climatic  changes,  annually  developing  in  our  we4Stem  States 
and  Territories,  were  seriously  heeded  in  every  section  of  our  common 
country,  as  there  might  even  yet  be  time  to  avoid  entailing  ux)ou  succeed- 
ing generations  the  evils  which  the  imprudent  destruction  of  the  forest 
in  many  portions  of  Europe  has  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  the  present 
day. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
during  the  Moorish  domination,  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  tbose  early 
times  extensive  forests  covered  not  only  the  numerous  sierras,  traversini^ 
the  country  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  east,  but  many  of  the  valleys  and  table  lands;  the  attachment  of 
the  Moors  to  trees  and  groves  having,  in  a  great  measure,  preserv^ed  them 
from  unnecessary  removal.  The  ta^ites  and  theories  of  the  Spaniards 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  Moslem  invaders,  many  districts  of  the  peninsula  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  ti'ees;  and  so  ruthless  has  been  the  havoc  of 
the  woodman's  axe  in  that  once  favored  land,  that  at  the  present  time 
Spain  is  suffering  more*from  the  want  of  timber  and  woods  than  any 
other  European  country.  Although  there  are  doubtless  other  causes 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  Spanish  industry,  the  impro\ident  destmc- 
tion  of  trees  and  forests  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  the  aiid  character  of  the 
climate.  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  in  a  recent  work  on  physical  geogra- 
phy, designating  the  absence  of  trees  as  one  of  the  influences  unfavora- 
ble to  rain,  says,  "  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  extreme 
ariility  of  the  "interior  of  Spain.  The  hatred  of  a  Spaniard  toward  a  tree 
is  proverbial." 

At  the  conmiencement  of  the  French  revolution,  in  1789,  the  southern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  France,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  valleys  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the  Ehone  and  the  Gironde, 
were  celebrated  for  their  prosperity,  the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  and 
fertility  of  soil.  Arthur  Young  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  great 
niunber  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  mountain  pastures,  and  of  the 
extreme  beauty  and  producjtiveness  of  the  vine-clad  valleys.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit  the  forest  of  C^vennes,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Ehone 
on  the  west,  had  not  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  mountain 
declivities  still  contained  extensive  belts  of  timber,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
which  have  since  disappeared,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  lands 
might  be  more  profitably  occupied  as  vineyards  and  gardens;  the 
increasing  demand  for  lumber  also  contributing  additional  incentive  to 
enlarging  the  area  of  cleared  land.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  climate,  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  inundations,  appear  to  have 
disappointed  all  these  expectations.  Tlie  removal  of  the  woods  has 
exposed  the  country  to  storms,  cold,  and  drouths.  Destructive  torrents 
have  excavated  frightful  ravines  through  many  once  flourishing  vine- 
yards, and  carried  enormous  masses  of  rock,  sand,  and  gravel  into  the 
lovely  valleys,  which,  less  than  a  century  ago,  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  tourist.  So  desolating  has  been  the  influences  of  the  changes 
brought  about  that  the  i>opulation  of  some  of  the  departments,  and  the 
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amount  of  taxes  collected  by  the  government,  have  been  deoreafiing  from 
year  to  year.  The  olive,  once  cultivated  successfully  as  far  north  as 
Avignon,  by  the  increased  severity  of  the  climate,  has  been  banished  to 
the  more  sheltered  localities  of  the  coast;  and  the  cottages  and  improve- 
ments of  the  departments  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  have-  greatly 
diminished  in  number.  Other  portions  of  the  French  empire  have  \nt- 
nessed  similar  misfortunes,  consequent  upon  clearings  in  the  ancient 
forests  of  Ardennee,  the  Vosges,  and  other  wood  lands ;  and  so  general 
is  the  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  and  scientific  men  of 
France,  that  the  unfavorable  climatic  influences  experienced  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  mistake  of  having  reduced  the  forest  area  too  mucli 
for  the  amount  of  cleared  land,  that  the  legislative  body  ki  1860,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  a  bill  making  provision  for  replanting 
250,000  acres  of  new  forest,  and  appropriated  10,000,000  francs  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise;  having  the  previous  year  organized  a  police  force  for 
the  protection  of  existing  forests,  and  preventing  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious clearings.  Besides  the  appropriation  made  in  1860  for  the 
planting  of  new  forests,  France  expends  annually  over  $2,000,000 
in  the  management  and  protection  of  2,700,000  acres  of  state  forest. 
But  the  evils  of  an  indiscriminate  clearing  of  wood  lands  have  not  been 
limited  to  France  and  Spain.  Almost  every  European  country  has 
experienced  like  inconveniences,  and  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  German 
states,  had  restored  many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  before  France 
commenced  the  work  of  replanting.  In  Germany  the  ait  or  profession 
of  forestry  is  one  of  high  scientific  attainment,  and  is  always  repre- 
sented by  men  specially  trained  for  the  purpose;  the  object  of  maintain- 
ing the  proper  harmony  between  forest  and  cleared  land  being  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  as 
■well  as  in  maintaining  a  continued  supply  of  fuel  and  lumber.  Austria 
alone  maintains  13,000,000  acres  of  state  forest;  Prussia,  5,000,000,  and 
Bavaria  nearly  2,000,000,  and  to  the  conservation  and  restoration  of 
the^e,  liberal  expenditures  are  annually  made,  and  authors  of  distin- 
guished abilities  have  enriched  the  forest  literature  of  Germany  by  many 
able  works. 

The  climate  of  northern  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  destruction  of  timber  that  maize  would  no  longer  ripen  in  certain 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Po;  and  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  ceased  to 
be  profitable  until  the  restoration  of  the  forest  again  diminished  the 
occurrence  of  early  frosts,  of  droughts,  and  hailstorms,  and  restored 
atmospheric  conditions  favoring  its  maturity. 

Extensive  clearings  upon  the  crest  and  sides  of  the  Apennines  have 
been  found  to  expose  the  country  to  the  enervating  winds  from  the  Afri- 
can desert,  not  only  seriously  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
exposed  localities,  but  greatly  injuring  the  harvests  and  vineyards  of 
Parma  and  Lombardy.  In  some  of  the  provinces  these  winds  have 
become  so  destructive  as  to  sweep  off  whole  crops  of  grapes  and  grain, 
and  even  to  blow  the  tiles  from  the  houses;  disasters  never  witnessed, 
it  is  said,  until  after  the  removal  of  the  Apennine  forests. 

"  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  northern  Africa,  of  Greece,  and  even 
of  Alpine  Europe,^  says  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  "where  the  operation  of 
causes  set  in  action  by  man  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  deso- 
lation almost  as  complete  as  that  of  tihe  moon ;  and  though,  within  that 
brief  space  of  time  men  call  the  '  historical  period,'  they  are  known  to 
bave  been  covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  fertile 
meadows,  they  are  now  too  far  deteriorated  to  be  reclaimable  by  man; 
nor  can  they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use  except  through  great 
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geological  changes  or  other  mysterious  influences  or  agencies  of  wbich 
we  have  no  present  knowledge,  and  over  which  we  have  no  prospective 
control." 

From  the  27th  of  September  to  the  4th  of  October  of  the  present  year, 
(18G8,)  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Ehone,  Ecus,  and  Tessiu,  became  so 
swollen  by  continued  rain  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  by  the 
constant  blowing  of  the  warm  south  wind,  as  to  convert  all  those  streams 
into  roaring  torrents,  sweeping  away  mills,  manuiactui*ing  estabhsh- 
ments,  villages,  farm-houses,  railroad  tracks  and  bridges,  vineyards,  and 
live-stock,  detaching  from  tne  mountain  sides  vast  masses  of  rock,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  filling  densely  iwpulated  valleys  with  the  accumulated 
debris,  destroying  human  life,  and  inflicting  devastation  upon  many 
hitherto  prosperous  commimities  of  Switzerland,  amounting  in  estimate 
damages  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  terrible  inun- 
dation is  said  to  be  without  precedent  in  the  region  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
extent  of  the  injury^done^  and  the  breadth  of  surface  over  which  ife 
ravages  prevailed.  Well-informed  persons  in  Switzerland  explain  the 
calamity  as  being  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  produci^  similar 
but  less  destructive  disasters  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  southern  France; 
and  aver  that  evils  such  as  are  now  experienced  by  the  pi'csent  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountain  districts  of  southern  Europe  were  unknown  to 
their  ancestors,  before  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were  so  extensively  denuded 
of  their  forests. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  collected  nearly  all  the  historical  faets  bearing  upon  the 
question,  in  his  excellent  work  published  in  1864,  entitled  *•'  Man  and 
Nature,"  and  fix)m  the  great  variety  of  the  illustrations  presented  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  room  to  doubt  the  general  aecunicy  of  tlie  p*3si- 
tion  assumed,  that  the  climate  of  a  country  is  influenced  in  a  most  im- 
portant respect  by  the  extent  and  distribution  of  its  forests.  Xot  only 
are  floods  and  torrents  of  more  frequent  occurrence  after  the  removal  of 
the  woods,  but  the  regularity  of  the  rain-fall  being  destroyed,  inunda- 
tions are  succeeded  by  droughts,  and  streams  and  spnngs  become  alike 
irregular  in  the  quantities  of  water  discharged. 

The  author  of  the  "  Economic  Rurale'^  furnishes  an  account  of  the 
subsidence  and  subsequent  increase  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Valencia  in 
the  valley  of  Aragua.  Prior  to  the  visit  of  Humboldt  in  1800,  the  volume 
of  water  had  been  diminishing  for  half  a  century,  exposing  from  time  to 
time  the  surface  of  numerous  islands,  entirely  covered  by  water  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  distinguished  traveller  made  the  phenomenon  a 
subject  of  careful  examination ;  proved  the  unsoundness  of  the  usually 
received  hypothesis  of  a  subterraneous  outlet,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
explain  the  gradual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  lake  as  the  result  of 
the  numerous  clearings  made  in  the  valley  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
preceding  century. 

In  1822,  Boussingault  visited  the  locality  and  found  that  instead  of 
retiring,  the  waters  of  the  lake  had  been  sensibly  rising  for  several  years. 
A  number  of  sugar  apd  cotton  plantations,  on  land  formerly  constituting 
•a  part  of  its  bed,  had  become  submerged,  and  the  islands  above  the  sur- 
face at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit  had  disappeared.  Ko  'apparent 
reason  existed  for  tliis,  as  no  particular  change  in  the  seasons  had  been 
noticed.  Boussingault  i)roceeds  to  state  that  during  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence by  the  South  American  colonies,  the  fertile  valley  of  Aragua, 
became  the  theatre  of  bloody  struggles,  desolating  its  fields  and  exter- 
minating its  population.  The  large  plantations,  which  during  the  pre- 
ceding fifty  years  had  been  wiested  from  the  domain  of  the  forests,  were 
abandoned,  and  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Venezuela,  the  ten  or  a  doien 
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years  that  had  elapsed  had  sufficed  to  cover  them  a  second  time  with 
trees  and  shade;  the  rise  of  the  water  of  the  lake  keeping  pace  with 
the  encroachment  of  the  forest.  Other  instances  are  mentioned  by 
the  same  writer,  of  large  clearings  in  Venezuela  and  !N^ew  Gran- 
ada being  accompanied  by  a  similar  disappearance  of  the  waters  of 
adjacent  lakes,  while  in  districts  always  bare  of  trees,  or  where  the 
forest  had  never  been  disturbed,  no  such  changes  had  occurred.  This 
eminent  scholar  maintained  that  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  have  sustained 
a  like  depression  of  level  since  the  too  prevalent  destruction  of  woods, 
and  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that  "in  countries  where  great 
clearings  have  been  made  there  has  most  probably  been  a  diminution  of 
the  living  waters  which  flow  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that 
very  restricted  local  clearings  may  diminish  and  even  suppress  springs 
and  brooks,  without  any  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of  rain." 

Marschand  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  Some  and  the  Doubs, 
streams  in  Switzerland  from  time  immemorial  furnishing  an  abundant 
water-power  for  the  manufacturing  establishments  on  their  banks,  be- 
coming so  deficient  in  the  supply  of  water,  after  cutting  the  woods  near 
their  sources,  as  no  longer  to  turnish  the  required  power,  so  that  in  one 
case  steam  had  to  be  introduced,  and,  in  the  other,  the  factory  was  stopped 
entirely.  Instances  are  related  of  celebrated  springs  disappearing  with 
the  cutting  of  woods  in  their  vicinity,  and  commencing  to  flow  again  on 
replanting  the  forest. 

Hummel  mentions  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the 
flow  of  springs,  as  witnessed  at  Heilbronn.  The  woods  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  town  are  treated,  it  appears,  as  a  copse,  being  used  only  for 
supplying  fuel;  they  are  cut  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  years,  and  planted 
or  allowed  to  shoot  up  again  from  the  roots.  Regularly  after  each  cut- 
ting  the  springs  of  Heilbronn  fail;  but  as  the  young  shoots  increase  in 
size,  the  water  flows  more  freely,  and  at  length  bubbles  up  again  in  all 
its  original  abundance  until  the  next  cutting  takes  place. 

Writers  who  have  investigated  the  subject  do  not  entirely  agree  upon 
the  point  whether  the  removal  of  woods  diminishes  the  annual  faU  of 
rain,  or  merely  destroys  its  equability;  some  authors  maintaining  that  a 
country  deprived  of  forests  suffers  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  annual 
precipitation  of  rain  and  dew,  while  others  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  climate  consist  wholly  in  its  greater  irregularity 
both  as  to  moisture  and  temperature;  that  tlie  annual  rain-fall,  although 
the  same  in  quantity,  is  precipitated  in  floods,  frequently  doing  great 
damage,  the  beneficial  effects  to  vegetation  soon  disappearing,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  spells  of  drought  equally  as  destructive  as  the  preceding  freshet. 
These  results,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  believed  to  follow  in  all 
latitudes,  in  mountainous  countries  or  in  level  valleys,  modified,  never- 
theless, by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  topography ;  a  moist  climate, 
like  that  of  England,  being  less  affected  by  a  scarcity  of  trees  than  a  dry 
one,  like  that  of  Spain,  and  a  comparatively  level  country  less  injured 
tbaii  one  that  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  on  account  of  the  latter  offering 
*rroater  facilities  to  the  action  of  torrents.  For  this  latter  reason,  Scot- 
land has  suffered  much  more  from  the  destruction  of  her  ancient  forests 
t  linn  either  England  or  Ireland,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  departments 
of  France  more  than  the  interior. 

But  the  conservative  influence  of  trees  is  not  confined  to  mountainous 
find  warm  countries.  The  climate  of  the  Schelde  valley  and  the  plains 
iji  Bavaria  and  of  Austria,  was  so  much  injured  by  immoderate  clearings, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  having  the  best  opportunities  of  .deciding  cor- 
rectly, that  extensive  areas  have  been  replanted,  with  the  favorable  effects, 
it  is  said,  anticipated  by  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise. 
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It  is  a  common  remark  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  localities 
where  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  young  timber,  tiiat 
the  winds  are  less  annoying  of  recent  years  than  at  the  ftrat  settlement 
of  these  States;  and  the  observation  explains  an  important  office  of  the 
forest,  in  exercising  a  modifying  influence  on  the  climate.  Acting  as  & 
barrier  against  the  force  of  the  wind,  it  diminishes  it»  desiccating  Sfects 
in  summer,  and  moderates  its  depressing  and  chilling  influence  dming 
winter.  The  climate  of  a  country  destitute  of  trees  must  necessarily  be 
more  variable  than  would  be  the  case  with  large  belts  of  woodland  dis- 
tributed over  it  J  for  the  winds  having  unobstracted  sway  upon  its  sur- 
face from  all  pomts  of  the  compass,  may  s^nd  down  the  thermometer  in 
the  morning  by  setting  from  the  north  or  northwest,  to  rise  in  a  few  bonis 
after,  in  consequence  of  a  southern  breeze,  to  a  temperature  correspond- 
ing to  a  warmer  latitude.  Hence  extensive  clearings  render  the  climate 
of  a  country  more  changeable,  more  subject  to  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  the  winds  having  a  freer  sweep,  the  winters  will  be  subject 
to  severer  frosts,  and  the  summers  to  a  higher  temperature;  to  increased 
evaporation  and  more  frequent  drought.  These  results  will  be  experi- 
enced more  or  less  in  all  sections  of  a  country  in  which  large  clearings 
have  been  made,  some  particular  districts,  however,  being  less  sheeted 
than  others,  from  the  contiguity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  or  from  other 
topographical  peculiarities;  the  effects  of  felling  the  forest  being  most 
decidedly  felt  in  the  interior  expanse  of  a  counti^  which,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  presents  a  surface  specially  liable  to  the  action  of  the  wind 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  warm  waters  of  the  torrid  zone  are  car. 
ried  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Phihppine 
islands,  by  regular  currents  across  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  oceans, 
retaining  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  soften  the  climates  of  tlie 
western  coasts  of  Euroi)e  and  America,  even  to  the  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
sea,  the  extraordinary  effects  of  atmospheric  currents  moving  overexten- 
sive  plains  or  prairies,  unobstructed  by  forests,  will  be  easily  reahzed. 

The  influence  of  large  masses  of  trees  on  the  temperature  of  a  place  is 
probably  not  limited  to  their  action  in  resisting  the  force  of  the  wind. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  absorb  water  from  the  earth,  frequently  from  the 
depth  of  many  feet,  which  is  exhaled  again  in  a  rarefied  form  througb 
the  leaves,  the  change  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  requiring  an 
increased  sonount  of  caloric,  which,  becoming  latent,  leaves  the  surround 
ing  atmosphere  cooler  to  the  extent  of  the  caloric  absorbed.  The  action 
of  the  roots  and  leaves  being  dormant  during  the  winter  season,  tbe 
refrigerant  effects  produced  by  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  warm  weather  of  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
version of  the  carbon  and  other  elements,  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
by  inhalation  through  the  leaves,  and  from  water  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
into  the  various  secretions  of  the  plant  and  ultimately  formed  into  wood, 
is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat  by  liberating  the  latent  caloric  con- 
tained in  the  carbonic  acid  gals. 

Respectable  authorities  d&er  as  to  the  action  of  trees  on  temperatare 
in  mid- winter,  when  the  vegetable  ftmctions  are  dormant;  some  contend- 
ing that  at  such  times  no  heat  is  developed  and  that  the  interior  of  a 
tree  differs  from  its  exterior  only  in  being  further  protected  from  the 
external  air,  while  others  ascribe  to  living  trees  a  specific  heat  of  their 
own  by  which  they  maintain  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  during  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  and  a  lower 
temperature  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  the  internal  warmth  of 
the  tree  being  nearly,  although  of  course  not  quite,  uniform.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  theory,  the  greater  moderation  of  the  temperature  of  a 
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forest  in  extremely  eold  weather  is  due  meorely  to  the  mechanical  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  not  to  any  acti<m  of  the  trees 
OB  living  organisms. 

Farther  investigaition  is  necessary  to  determine  thiA  and  many  other 
points  relating  to  the  action  of  trees  and  forests  in  tlieir  inflnonce  npon 
the  humidily  and  temperature  of  titie  atmosphere;  tiie  wh<^e  subjecl^  as 
a  matter  of  scientific  inquiry,  being  one  of  comparatively  modem  dat^ 
and  the  action  of  large  bodies  of  trees  in  equalizing  the  foil  of  rain,  in 
modifying  the  tendency  to  drought  on  the  (me  hand  and  deluging  stomis 
on  the  other,  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  A  growing  tree  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  it  seems  very  inx)bable  l^at  an  extended 
surface  covered  with  such  conducfeDrs  would  influence  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  masses  of  vapor  passing  over  it.  At  all  events  it  cannot  well 
be  doubted,  even  firom  what  has  been  experienced  in  our  own  country, 
that  a  less  regular  distribution  of  moisture  takes  place  after,  than  pre- 
vailed before  the  fieUing  oi  the  woods. 

The  impression  is  a  v^  general  one  in  the  older  States  that  both 
droaghts  and  violent  rain-storms  are  much  more  frequent  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  while  in  some  of  the  western  States  and  Territories, 
where  timber  has* been  iacreasing  in  quantity,  the  uniform  testimony « 
appears  to  be  that  tiie  climate  is  improving  in  regularity,  both  as  to 
moisture  and  taoiperatnre. 

Such  is  the  experience  in  large  portions  of  {Uinois  and  Iowa,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  in  tiie  valley  of  Salt  lake. 
But  if  the  eiqperience  of  the  various  sections  of  our  own  country  should 
be  thought  insufficient  to  justify  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  of  other  and  of  older  nations  should  at  least  admonish  us  that  the 
utility  of  the  forest  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance,  involving 
consequences,  fovorable  or  unfavorable,  of  the  highest  moment;  that  its 
removal  in  localities  where  it  may  be  too  abundant,  and  its  preservatioD 
and  r^roduction  in  districts  where  it  has  been  too  much  reduced,  or  has 
been  entirely  wanting,  should  receive  the  thoughtful  care  of  every  pro- 
prietor and  every  one  interested  in  the  welfore  of  his  country;  that  the 
indiscriminate  feiliug  of  every  grove  from  the  fallacious  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  land  to  more  profitable  uses,  t^e  cardessness  of  suffering  acci- 
dentsEd  ^res  to  destroy  hundreds  6i  acres  of  timber  every  year  in  the 
oldcar  States  of  the  Union,  are  acts  of  improvidence,  the  consequences  of 
whidi  will  only  be  realized  when  their  far^:^eaching  effects  shall  have 
become  fully  dev^ped  in  calamities  such  as  have  compelled  other 
nati<mB  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  the  consideration  due  only  to  the 
gravest  matters  of  human  concern. 

Meeting  with  a  wide  expanse  of  forest,  extending  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles,  the  first  European 
settlers  of  this  continent  contracted  habits  of  indilferenee  tx>  ibe  wdue 
of  trees  that  continues  characteristic  of  a  graeration  already  upon  the 
tlireshold  of  a  scarcity  that  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  most  serious 
inconvenience ;  net  merely  in  reference  to  those  dimatic  effects  to  which 
We  have  been  referring,  and  which  fortunately  may  be  repaired  in .  a 
comparatively  few  years,  but  in  reference  to  the  equally  if  not  more 
important  eonsideratimi  of  a  destitution  of  fiiel  and  lumb^.  It  is  high 
time  that  tlie  preservation  and  enlargement  of  our  forests  were  invested 
Tvith  something  of  the  importance  these  subjects  receive  elsewhere;  and 
it  will  be.  an  interesting  problem  whether  in  republican  America,  wh^« 
the  right  of  every  person  to  use  his  own  property  according  to  his  own 
Judgment  and  pleasure,  meets  with  so  few  limitations,  habits  can  be 
formed,  regulations  and  restraints  imposed,  by  the  voluntary  adc^tion 
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of  our  people,  coantervaQing  the  temptation  of  immediate  proits,  from 
considerations  looking  to  the  welfare  of  coming  generations. 

In  France  and  Oermany  the  government  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  stringent  laws  are  passed  and  enforced  regulating  the  matter  of 
felling  trees  and  preventing  the  depredation  of  animals,  not  only  in 
regard  to  titie  state  forests^  but  to  those  belonging  to  private  individualg, 
and  heavy  penalties  are  visited  upon  those  who  violate  these  regulations. 

Where  the.  breadtii  of  woodland  is  deficient  additional  groves  are 
planted,  the  clearing  of  private  woods  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  state  foresters,  and  every  precaution  taken  so  to  proportion  tk 
amount  of  woodland  and  cleared  land,  as  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people 
seem  to  require;  and  that  these  highly  important  Interests  may  m 
suffer  from  the  ignorance  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management. 
schools  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  fiimishing  the  necessary 
mslmction  in  reference  to  all  the  interesting  problems  connected  witfa 
forestry.  Forest  schools  have  been  established  at  Aschaffenbnrg,  in 
Bavaria,  at  Tharandt,  near  Dresden,  at  Hohenhein,  near  Stutgard^  at 
!Newstaat,  Ebers-wald,  near  Berlin,  at  Eisenach  in  the  Thuringian  forest. 
at  Berdiansk  in  the  Bussian  Steppes,  at  Eldena  in  Pomerania,  at  ^Nane? 
in  France,  as  well  as  at  other  places  in  the  German  states. 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  sx>ecially  devoted  to  forestry,  whDe 
others  are  properly  agr^ultural  schools  of  high  grade,  at  which  forestrr 
is  one  of  the  departments.  In  all  of  these  the  professors  are  men  of  ^ 
highest  attainments,  and  the  students  admitted  are  usually  young  men 
having  already  made  considerable  proficiency  in  collegiate  studies  and 
of  go^  standing  as  to  intelligenoe  and  moral  charact^. 

In  the  Bavarian  school  the  training  extends  to  over  five  years,  one 
half  of  which  must  be  given  to  a  practical  apprenticeship  in  the  state 
forests.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  principles  of  forestry,  cnltore' 
and  management  of  forests,  forest  utility  and  technology,  protection  of 
forests,  forest  nursery,  vegetable  physiology,  including  forest  botany, 
forest  zoology  and  entomology,  forest  microscopy,  national  or  state  for 
estry,  forest  literature  and  taxation,  special  forest  mathematics,  and 
climatology,  including  the  influence  of  Ibrests  on  dimate.  Connected 
with  many  of  these  schools  are  botanic  museums  containing  specimem 
of  wood  of  every  known  variety  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  of  every  insert 
injurious  to  trees^  and  of  the  larvae  and  chrysalides  of  such  insects. 

The  different  oranches  into  which  the  general  subject  is  divided  at 
these  schools,  in  each  of  which  students  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  exam- 
ination, indicate  an  interest  and  profound  attention  in  reference  to  for 
ests  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  in  this  country. 

The  forest  service  of  France  consists  of  849  conservateurs  and  ini^ 
teurs,  the  highest  grades  receiving  salaries  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  franco 
a  year.  Under  these  are  the ''  gardes  generaux,''  numbering  3,500,  per 
ibrmiug  the  work  of  the  various  govenmient  forests  all  over  France. 
The  whole  service  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  '^Bureau  Centra  d^ 
FAdministration  G^n^ral  des  Forets,^  in  Paris.  The  influence  of  the«e 
schools,  and  the  valuable  books  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  the  lit 
erature  of  Europe  by  their  piofessors  and  students,  have  created  a  pro* 
found  interest  among  all  classes,  and  as  the  subject  is  better  understood 
the  stringent  regulations  adopted  by  the  governments  of  France  and  tiie 
German  states  received  with  greater  respect  and  are  more  eusH^ 
enforced. 

What  is  the  proper  proportion  of  forest  and  cleared  land  in  a  ooontiy 
is  a  question  that  dependB  upon  the  two  considerationfi  of  the  demand 
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For  fael  and  Inmber,  and  the  conservative  inflnence  of  woods  and  trees 
in  modifying  extremes  in  climate,  in  maintaining  greater  uniformity  in 
the  flow  of  springs  and  rivers,  preventing  freqnent  droughts  and  fresh- 
ets, aj&d  the  consequent  evils  resulting  fi^m  these. 

More  tlum  a  century  ago  Mirabeau  estimated  the  forests  of  France  at 
42,000,000  acres,  or  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  wh61e  area,  which  Mr. 
Marsh,  considering  the  surface  and  climate  of  France,  regards  as  about 
the  proper  quantity  for  permanent  maintenance.  The  tetent  of  wood- 
land in  1860  has  been  stated  by  Troy  at  19,769,000  acres ;  but  Mr.  Sim- 
monds,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  various  classes  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  last  year, 
rexK>rted  to  the  British  government  the  wooded  surface  of  France,  in  1867, 
at  27,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  six  per  cent, 
more  than  the  estimate  of  Troj  for  1860.  The  true  proiK)rtion  is  proba- 
bly between  these  estimates,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  1860,  when 
the  government  appears  to  have  commenced  replanting  the  French  for- 
ests, the  percentage  of  woodlands  had  been  reduced  to  at  least  20  per  cent. 
This  would  indicate  a  reduction  annually,  during  the  preceding  century, 
of  about  160,000  acres. 

The  conviction  of  the  French  people,  at  the  present  day,  appears  to  be 
that  their  forest  area  is  deficient,  and  government  and  i)eople  are  aJike 
striving  to  increase  it,  not  merely  from  considerations  looking  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  and  lumber,  but  from  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a 
sparsity  of  woods  has  injured  the  climate.  Mr.  Simmonds  reports  the 
annual  product  of  the  French  forests  at  20,000,000  cubic  metres  of  wood, 
equal  to  about  5,500,000  cords,  while  the  imports  of  wood  and  lumber 
from  Norway,  Bussia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  amounted  in  1865  to  the  value 
of  154,000,000  francs,  or  131,000,000,  bemg  117,000,000  more  than  the 
imports  amounted  to  in  1855.  These  are  the  statistics  presented  in  the 
report  made  to  the  British  government,  by  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  as  appears  in  the  Blue  Book  recently  published.  The 
amount  given  as  the  annual  product  of  27,000,000  acres  is  so  very  small 
as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  tyx)ographical  error.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  present  policy  is  to  preserve  and  en- 
large the  forest  surface,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  hberal  appropriations  voted  in  support  of  the  object,  are  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  generation  by  which  they  are  made,  as 
for  those  that  are  to  succeed. 

The  wood-lands  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  report  of  the  English  com- 
missioners, amount  to  32,000,000  acres,  and  those  of  Sweden  to  about 
the  same  quantity ;  Austria  has  35.000,000 ;  Italy  11 ,000,000  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Bentzscn,  the  Swedish  forests  cover  an  aresi 
of  52,^,000  acres,  which  is  evidently  more  correct  tiian  the  quan- 
tity assumed  by  Simmonds.  The  forests  of  Norway  are  about  equal  in 
extent  to  those  of  Sweden,  and  together  embrace  more  than  100,000,000 
acres,  chiefly  of  coniferous  trees,  and  furnish  vast  quantities  of  wood 
and  lumber  for  the  British  islands,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
wooded  surface  of  Great  Britain  falls  short  of  4,000,000  acres,  or  about 
live  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area ;  Spain  has  about  the  same  percentage 
of  forest,  and  Portugal  still  less,  while  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  have  15  per  cent,  of  woodlands.  European  Bussia  has  exten- 
sive forests  in  Finland  and  other  northern  divisions  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  vast  plains  stretc^g  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  sea  are  very 
inadequately  supphed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Steppes  axe  as  destitute 
of  trees  as  our  own  western  plains.  Of  the  whole  surface,  exceeding  an 
area  of  2,000^000  square  miles,  380,000,000  acres  may  be  assumed  txa 
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corered  with  timber.  The  entire  forest  area  of  Europe,  aeeording  to 
the  careful  calcolations  contained  in  the  prize  essay  of  Bentzsdi,  a  sec- 
ond ^tion  of  nrhich  was  publifibed  in  Dresden  in  1862,  cannot  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  600,000,000  acres^  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  snr- 
face,  tiie  greater  portion  of  idiich  is  in  the  northern  half  of  tlie  C(»taiieDt 
and  mostly  in  thri  condition  of  "primitive  forest."  If  the  300,000,000 
inhabitants  in  Europe  used  wood  in  the  prop^tion  that  it  is  consHined 
in  t^e  United  Btates,  and  exercised  as  li^e  concern  in  the  preservaticn 
of  forests  as  is  done  here,  the  supply  woidd  be  entirely  exhausted  in  less 
than  half  a  century. 

In  Germany,  and  generaUy  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Gieat 
Britain,  the  woods  of  the  present  day,  except  on  the  tops  of  mountaias* 
are  no  longer  in  Hie  condition  of  native  forests,  many  of  them  having 
been  planted  by  hand. 

Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtem- 
bergj  Hesse-Oassel,  and  some  of  the  smaller  principalities  of  OermafiT. 
and  m  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Bentzsch  computes  for  the  woodlands  of  Germany  now  existing  some- 
thing  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  j  and  efforts  are  made 
by  the  different  governments  to  retain  about  this  proportion  in  forest 
that  quantity  being  deemed  am^ly  sufiQcient,  by  proper  cultivation,  to 
furnish  the  wood  and  Itunber  required,  as  well  as  to  meet  demaads 
of  the  climate. 

In  Austria  and  Prussia  the  supply  of  wood  is  suffldent  to  meet  the 
home  demand  and  Aumish  considerable  quantities  for  exportation;  tk 
former  having  exported  wood  and  lumber  in  1865  amounting  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  millions,  while  the  exxK)rts  from  tiie  latter,  at  the  same  time. 
tlirough  the  port  of  Dantzig  alone,  amounted  to  the  value  of  neaiiy 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  trees  mostiy  cultivated  in  that  part  of  Germany  lying  nordi  of 
Austria,  the  section  in  which  sylviculture,  as  an  art  and  a  sdenoe,  has 
been  most  cultivated  and  practiced,  belong  to  the  pine  family,  the  goO 
and  the  climate  being  foimd  better  adapted  to  that  class  of  forest  trees 
than  to  others. 

In  more  limited  quantities  the  birch,  beech,  oak,  and  maple  are  planted; 
some  of  the  governments  awarding  premiums  to  individuals  for  success^ 
fhl  efforts  in  cultivating  groves  of  the  last  two. 

Pine  trees  are  allow^  to  grow  item  60  to  80  years,  when  tiiey  an 
felled  and  the  ground  replanted.  In  large  forests  the  land  is  dMM 
into  60  or  80  equal  divisions,  one  of  which  is  cleared  and  planted  er^ 
year.  The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  M 
of  the  year,  in  small  plats  in  sheltered  spaces,  end  at  tiie  age  of  two  or 
three  yearo  are  transplanted  into  rows,  crossing  at  right  angles,  bm 
five  to  six  or  seven  feet  apart  each  way. 

Grown  so  close  together,  they  shoot  up  in  long,  straight  stems,  atanofit 
without  branches,  to  the  top ;  averaging  at  the  end  of  80  years  firom  50 
to  70  feet  in  height  and  from  0  to  15  inches  in  diameter  within  three  fett 
c^  the  ground,  and  continuing  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  fi^uently 
to  half  the  height  of  the  trees^  thence  tapering  gradually  to  stems  of  but 
.a  few  inches  through,  averagmg  in  solid  contents  from  14  to  20  cubic 
feet.  In  good  soils  and  under  excellent  management,  better  resuhs  are 
sometimes  obtained ;  but  the  above  are  thought  to  be  medial  estimates 
applicable  to  a  large  number  of  localities.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  most,  rapid  growth  of  wood  in  the  pine  takes  place  during  the  first 
80  years  of  its  age ;  more  being  gained  at  tbe  end  of  t^at  period  by 
cutting  down  the  old  and  planting  a  new  forest  than  by  saSsmg  the 
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rst  to  remain  another  period  of  eqnal  length.  Daring  the  first  few 
ears  the  ground  is  kept  dean  of  weeds,  after  which  the  trees  monopolize 
lie  soil ;  no  logs  or  brukh  or  pieces  of  decayed  wood  are  allowed  to  remain 
n  it  to  fiimisn  a  harbor  for  insects*  When  the  period  for  clearing  has 
rrived,  all  the  trees  and  stumps  are  removed  and  the  wood  is  converted 
ito  the  OSes  most  profitable  to  the  proprietor ;  trees  of  80  years'  growth 
enerally  furnishing  saw-logs  to  the  height  of  50  feet  and  over.  Planted 
t  the  distance  of  six  feet  apart  each  way,  an  acre  of  land  will  accommo- 
ate  1,200  trees  ^  and  if  it  were  customary  in  our  conntry  to  saw  timber 
s  small  in  the  stick  as  they  do  in  northern  Germany,  would  be  worth  in 
lany  of  our  States  and  Territories  from  $2  to  $4  per  tree,  and  at^  the 
nd  of  8#  years  from  $2,400  to  $4,800  per  acre;  equal,  to  an  annual 
verage  increase  in  value  of  fr^om  $30  to  $60  for  every  acre  thus  culti- 
vated. Considering  the  trifling  care  required  by  a  field  of  growing  trees 
,fter  the  first  half  dozen  years  from  transplanting,  this  would  certainly 
\e  as  profitable  a  crop  as  any  of  those  generally  raised  by  our  farmers ; 
ind  although  it  is  not  now  usual  with  us  to  make  sawed  timber  out  of 
ogs  so  small  as  eight  and  ten  inches  through,  yet  from  present  indica- 
ions  the  time  is  less  than  80  years  distant  when  lumber  in  most  parts  of 
he  United  States  will  be  as  scarce  as  it  is  this  day  in  Germany,  and 
^ven  more  expensive ;  for  while  we  ajie  rapidly  consuming  and  destroy- 
ng  existing  supplies,  we  are  as  yet  making  comparatively  little  or  no 
efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

When  deciduous  trees  are  cultivated,  tiie  most  prevalent  practice  is  to 
)lant  them  with  the  pine  in  the  alternate  rows,  or  rather  in  the  centre  of 
3  very  alternate  square  made  by  the  crossing  of  the  rows,  in  which  position 
>oth  classes  are  suffered  to  remain  until  their  branches  begin  to  interfere, 
md  the  hard- wood  trees  have  attained  such  a  size  and  habit  of  growth,  that 
:be  annual  shoots  produced  on  their  tops  may  always  be  ripen^  before  the 
ipproach  of  weatlier  sufficiently  cold  to  iiyure  them,  usually  from  10  to 
10  years,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  vigor  of  the 
rrees;  arber  which  the  pines,  or  nurse-trees,  are  cut  down  and  tlie  whole 
>f  the  ground  surrendered  to  the  others,  leaving  them  10  or  12  feet 
ipart,  according  as  the  rows  in  the  first  instance  were  five  or  six  feet 
iUstant. 

This  plan  is  very  generally  pursued  with  the  oak,  and  sometimes,  though  * 
not  always,  with  the  beech  and  birch,  the  object  of  this  mode  of  cultiiro 
being  to  improve  the  climate  of  the  forest.  The  evergreens  retaining  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground,  protect  the  oaks  from  the  winds,  and 
soon  cover  the  ground  with  a  matting  of  needles,  forming  an  excellent 
material  for  and  enriching  the  soil  much  more  than  the  growing  trees 
imiK)verish  it. 

Hard-wood  trees  are  generally  suffered  to  stand  a  longer  time  than 
pines,  the  length  of  time,  however,  depending  upon  tiia  uses  for  which 
the  timber  is  wanted.  If  fuel  is  the  object  a  shorter  period  than  8$ 
years  is  generally  adopted,  as  all  trees  are  found  to  produce  wood 
faster  when  young,  than  they  do  at  a  more  advanced  age.  A  difference 
of  treatment  also  prevails  in  reference  to  the  distance  apart  tliey  are  al- 
lowed to  grow,  some  foresters  planting  them  closely  and  suffering  them 
to  draw  each  other  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  worded,  into  tall  straight  stems, 
without  numy  branches.  Others  regarding  tiie  leaves  and  branches  as 
too  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
number  and  symmetry  of  the  stems,  commence  thinning  out  as  soon  as 
the  lower  branches  begin  to  interiere  with  each  other,  and  regulate  the 
distance  in  this  way,  continuing  to  thin  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  branches  causes  further  interference. 
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As  soon  as  the  lower  branches  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  decay  at 
their  extremities,  they  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem.  It  is  said  this  prun- 
ing should  take  place  before  the  branches  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  point  of  union  with  the  tree,  even  if  no  decay  has  appeared  at  tiie 
extremities.  When  the  next  tier  of  branches  begins  to  decay  they,  too, 
must  be  cut  away  like  the  first ;  this  process  of  thinning  out  when  healthy 
l^ranches  interfere^  and  pruning  when  decay  manifests  itself,  being  con- 
tinued until  the  trees  have  attained  an  average  height.  This  mode  of  <ml- 
ture  is  perhaps  more  common  in  England  and  Scotland  than  on  the  con- 
tinent^ and  it  is  quite  likely  that  no  uniform  rule  prevails  in  either  place, 
forestry  aa  a  scientific  study  not  being  sufficiently  developed  to  chaUen^ 
invariable  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  growing  deciduous  trees  at  such  distances  apart  that  their  healthy 
Ranches  may  not  interfere  with  each  other,  and  pruning  such  branches 
when  signs  of  decay  appear  at  the  extremities,  probably  indicates  the 
true  theory  in  reference  to  distance  and  pruning. 

The  plan  has  been  recommended  by  English  writers  of  determining  in 
the  first  instance  upon  the  number  of  full-grown  deciduous  trees  that 
can  stand  upon  a  given  surface  to  advantage,  and  plant  them  in  their 
proper  places  at  the  start,  filling  up  the  intervals  with  pines  and  firs  to 
eferve  as  nurses.  As  these  latter  increase  in  size  and  their  branches  touch 
the  hwrd-wood  trees,  they  are  to  be  thinned  out,  or  their  limbs  pruned 
away  so  as  to  leave  the  others  sufficient  room  to  clothe  themselves  with 
branches  on  every  side,  and  allow  the  leaves  a  full  exposure  to  the  son. 
FinaUy  when  the  hard- woods  have  attained  sufficient  size  to  require  the 
whole  of  the  ground  the  evergreens  are  cut  down  and  removed. 

Difierent  varieties  of  trees,  if  allowed  all  the  room  their  branches  irill 
cover,  will  stand  at  different  distances  apart,  the  pines  and  firs  re- 
quiring least  room  and  the  oak  the  most.  Whether  it  is  at  all  jiecessaiy 
to  permit  each  deciduous  tree  grown  in  a  foirest  to  extend  its  branches  lat- 
eraUy  to  the  same  distance  that  it  would  in  the  open  ground,  or  whethar 
such  a  mode  of  culture  is  the  speediest  for  producing  wood,  are  questions 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  in  reterence  to  a  given  number  of  trees  the  greater  the 
number  of  healthy  leaves  the  more  rapid  the  production  of  wood;  but 
it  hardly  follows  Irom  this  that  upon  a  given  space  in  the  forest  just 
large  enough  to  furnish  lull  development  to  one  free-growing  oak,  tiro 
trees  would  not  produce  more  wood  in  a  given  time,  although  each  might 
suffler  somewhat  from  a  deficiency  of  light  and  leaves ;  and  probably  the 
mostprofitable  system  is  one  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  too  gre^t 
a  repression  of  the  branches  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  great  a  fireedom 
of  expansion  on  the  other.  In  the  natural  forest  unusually  large  trees 
are  generally  found  somewhat  isolated,  beiog  surrounded  tor  considerable 
distiinces  by  dwarfed  and  smaller  growths,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
common  enough  to  find  those  of  medium  size,  quite  large  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  growing  in  dense  clumps  less  than  a  dozen  feet  apart 
with  the  ends  of  their  branches  interlocking,  three  or  four  of  them  occu- 
py lug  a  space  not  larger  than  that  monopolized  by  the  giant  of  the  forest, 
containing  more  wood  in  their  united  trunks,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  produced  it  in  a  less  number  of  years.  Experience  will 
probably  demonstrate  that  for  all  ordinary  uses  for  which  lumber 
is  required,  from  15  to  20  feet  is  sufficient  distance  for  every  variety 
ot  deciduous  trees,  and  half  that  distance  for  pines  and  firs ;  they  are 
frequentiy  grown  at  less  distances  than  these,  while  mature  trees  are 
often  cultivated  at  distances  varying  firom  20  to  30  feet.  Close  plant- 
ing produces  a  slender  tree  with  few  branches.  It  appears  also  to 
produce  a  more  vigorous  growth,  each  tree  seemingly  making  an  eflort 
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>  reach  above  its  fellows  in  pursuit  of  increased  light  and  air,  thus,  as  it 
ere,  drawing  each  other  np.  Planting  at  greater  distances  yields  trees 
r  shorter  stems  and  more  spreading  habit,  and  as  the  materials  forming 
le  wood  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
ipidity  of  its  growth  is  in  proportion  to  their  abundance.  Each  mode 
IS  some  advantages  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  most  suc- 
^ssful  culture  will  perhaps  be  found  in  blending  both  in  such  manner 
tat  each  may  contribute  its  own  influence  without  too  much  impairing 
le  efficacy  of  the  other.  The  seed  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ripens  from 
le  beginning  of  October  till  January,  according  to  locality.  The  cones 
lould  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and  put  in  a  secure  place  until  per- 
ctly  dry,  when  the  seed  may  be  extracted.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  it 
sown  broadcast  in  a  small  plat  of  rich  sandy  loam,  well  mellowed,  and 
lowed  to  grow  up  in  a  dense  mass,  the  young  trees  forming  nearly 
raight  stems  and  roots,  which  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  are  re- 
anted.  As  the  land  to  receive  them  is  frequently  very  hilly  and  has 
'.en  used  for  forest  from  time  immemorial,  ploughing  is  often  dispensed 
ith,  one  person  with  a  hoe  following  along  a  line  marked  out  in  regular 
stances,  making  the  holes  for  the  yoimg  pines,  which  another  following 
ter  distributes,  while  a  third  puts  them  in  place  and  presses  the  earth 
Dund  the  roots.  They  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  bed  where  they 
ive1>een  grown  from  the  seed  with  a  fork,  fifty  or  a  hundred  being  taken 
)  at  a  time.  Cultivating  thehi  in  such  a  dense  mass  prevents  tiie  for- 
ttion  of  numerous  roots  and  decreases  the  liability  to  injury  fi^m  trans- 
tnting.  The  hole  to  receive  the  young  tree  is  sometimes  made  with  a 
id  of  anger  instead  of  a  hoe,  the  straight  root  placed  in  and  the  hole 
led  up.  In  land  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  moist  and  loose  from 
e  constant  mulching  of  a  thick  coating  of  needles  and  cones,  this  may 
'. »  very  excellent  method,  but  would  hardly  answer  upon  land  oon- 
^tted  for  the  first  time  into  a  forest.  Another  mode  is  to  plant  the  seed 
:he  nursery  in  drills  so  far  apart  that  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the  first 
ason  may  not  touch  each  other.  The  seeds  are  carefrilly  distributed 
id  covered  to  the  depth  of  not  more  than  half  an  inch  for  the  smaller 
ids  I  and  that  they  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  soil  a 
ler  IS  drawn  over  the  bed,  rendering  the  surface  sniooth  and  compact, 
e  sowing  is  done  in  the  fsul  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is 
condition  for  working.  To  protect  young  pines  or  firs  from  the  hot  sun' 
ring  the  first  season,  and  to  preserve  a  uniform  moisture,  the  ground 
covered  with  straw,  leaves,  and  twigs.  When  the  plants  are  two  years 
I  they  are  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  some  persons 
insplanting  them  at  once  at  the  distance  they  are  finally  to  grow,  others 
rows  four  or  five  feet  apart  either  way,  thinning  out  the  alternate 
ivs  when  the  trees  become  too  thick^  leaving  the  residue  at  the  distance 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  transplantmgof  evergreens  should  not  be  de- 
red  beyond  the  second,  or,  at  most,  tilie  third  year  from  the  seed.  If 
Ler  than  three  years  when  transpl$inted  they  rarely  succeed  well  as  tim- 
r  trees.  No  pruning  is  required  for  evergreens  5  the  only  attention  ne- 
isary  after  transplanting  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  of  weeds  and  re- 
tee  such  as  may  fail.  Deciduous  trees  are  in  like  manner  generally 
sed  in  a  nursery  and  cultivated  for  several  years  previous  to  trans- 
mting. 

i^eeds  that  ripen  before  the  ground  fi'eezes  should  be  planted  in  the 
I,  as  many  refruBe  to  germinate  after  they  have  become  dried. 
Deciduous  trees  will  bear  transplanting  at  a  more  advanced  age  than 
» and  pines,  and  if  tiie  ground  is  deep  and  mellow,  vrith  sufficient  moist- 
*,  may  be  set  out  even  when  six  and  seven  years  old. 
iJome  foresters  avoid  transplanting  altogether  by  putting  the  seed  at 
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once  in  ground  intended  for  their  final  growth,  haying  preTiooslj  pie- 
pared  it  in  the  same  manner  a&  for  a  crop  of  grain,  whenever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  it  is  susceptible  of  such  treatment  ^  planting  about 
four  feet  apart  for  eveiy  variety  of  tree,  and  removing  the  alternate  rows 
whenever  the  size  of  the  trees  requires  it,  and  during  the  first  few  years 
running  the  plow,  harrow,  or  cultivator  between  the  rows,  both  ways, 
when  t^e  nature  of  the  ground  admits  of  this,  otherwise  using  the  hoe 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  until  the  accumulation  oi  leaves,  with  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  growing. 

When  the  rows  are  four  feet  apart  the  removal  of  every  alternate  one 
will  leave  the  rest  of  the  trees  at  eight  feet,  which  for  ever^eens  is  suf- 
ficient. For  hardwood  trees  the  same  process  may  be  repeated  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  leaving  the  standing  trees  16  feet 
apart,  which  for  most  purposes  is  sufficient,  and  abundantly  so  if  the 
wood  is  wanted  only  for  fuel.  After  that  a  further  thinning  oat  may  be 
done  here  and  there  around  choice  trees  intended  for  special  purposes, 
regulating  the  matter  according  to  pleasure.  TMs  method  is  recom- 
mended by  many  persons  as  presenting  the  fewest  objections,  and  as  for 
nishing  the  speediest  growth  of  wood.  Planting  closely  at  first  is  said  t) 
be  a  protection  against  wind  and  drought,  and  injury  from  transplantiif 
being  avoided  the  trees  continue  growing  without  interruption.  Deposi- 
ing  several  seeds  in  each  hill  requires  a  subsequent  thinning  oat,  but  lus 
the  advantage  of  insuring  at  least  one  healthy  and  well  formed  plant  v 
each  hill,  ami  all  the  others  should  be  puUed  up.  In  good  land,  keit 
mellow  and  clean  by  proper  cultivation,  trees  make  a  very  rapid  growti, 
and  the  amount  of  fuel  obtained  by  cutting  out  fixe  alternate  rows  is  sad 
to  be  very  considerable,  being  worth  more  than  sevCTal  crops  of  gno, 
much  more  than  paying  for  the  labor  expended.  Some  cultivators  int<r 
mingle  different  varieties  of  trees,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  natie 
forest,  while  others  cultivate  only  the  particular  kinds  believed  to  be  bd. 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  from  which  it  is  thought  the  greaUst 
profits  may  be  derived  in  the  shortest  time. 

Turning  attention  to  our  own  country,  we  find  the  price  of  wood  i 
every  description  increasing  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  whole  ara 
inoluded  between  the  AthuUic  and  Mississippi  river,  once  a  region  i 
immense  forests.  Iliroughout  this  whole  extent  of  surface,  except  in  a 
few  localities,  the  more  valuable  varieties  of  timber  are  almost  entire^ 
exhausted;  tne  immense  supplies  required  for  domestic  use  and  to  me4 
the  export  demand  being  almost  wholly  obtained  from  some  half  dozo 
different  points,  where  the  work  of  destruction  has  not  yet  been  con- 
pleted. 

The  area  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  stated  ii 
round  numbers  at  555,000,000  acres,  of  which,  iu  1860,  there  were  inclndei 
in  farms  as  improved  land  142,04o,377,  and  as  unimproved  174,098,70: 
acres,  or  a  total  acreage  in  farms  of  316,142,139  acres.  The  number  ol 
acres  included  in  farms  in  1868,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  not  varr 
much  from  320,000,000,  of  which  170,000,000  may  be  estimated  as  improved 
land,  and  150.000,000  as  unimproved,  leaving  a  residue,  as  lands  not 
embraced  in  iarrn^,  of  235,000,000  acres,  composed  (1)  of  United  State<i 
lauds  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  amoimt 
ing  to  about  45,000,000  acres;  (2)  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  gnmta 
to  the  States  under  acts  of  Congress  and  not  yet  reclaimed ;  (3)  wast^ 
and  worn  out  hinds  in  some  of  the  southern  States  ^  and  (4)  the  rocky  aod 
sterile  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  from  Maine  to  Georgia  aod 
Alabama.  The  amount  of  swamp  land  yet  unreclaimed  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  extensive  marshes  of  southern 
Florida,  embraces  a  considerable  area,  and  is  comparatively  not  valuable 
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US  timber  land ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Enountains  named  are  bare  of  trees,  and  the  highest  ridges  for  many 
tniles  contain  but  a  stunted  and  scanty  growth,  it  wUl  at  once  appear 
that  of  the  235,000,000  acres  not  included  in  farms,  not  more  than  one 
fourth,  or  about  60,000,000  acres,  can  properly  be  classed  as  timber  lands. 
Of  the  160,000,000  acres  unimproved,  included  in  &rms,  much  the  greater 
portion^  may  be  assumed  as  covered  with  timber,  some  of  it  valuable  for 
lumber  and  other  portions  (mly  for  fuel. 

But  a  certain  portion  must  be  deducted  for  prairie  and  for  other  de- 
scriptions of  unimproved  property,  included  within  &rms,  sudi  as  waste 
a.nd  marsh.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  deduct  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  or 
iibbut  30,000,000  acres ;  leaving  as  timber  east  of  the  Mississippi  about 
180,000,000  acres  available  for  fuel  and  lumber.  It  is  true,  there  are  per- 
tiaps  in  the  older  States  small  '^  wood  lots,''  enclosed  and  classed  as 
'Mands  improved  in  fiarms,^  but  the  aggregate  thus  endosed  is  small, 
rarely  sufficient  even  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  proprietors,  and  not 
a.vailable  for  general  market  purposes.  The  above  estimate  would  give 
About  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  forest. 
Much  of  it  has,  however,  already  been  picked  over,  and  all  the  really 
valuable  trees  taken  oif ;  other  large  portions  never  contained  first- 
dass  qualities  of  timber,  and  in  still  other  poitions  the  trees  are  dying 
3ut'  fh>m  injury  by  fire,  through  the  careless  habits  too  prevalent 
gimong  us:  £h>m  the  browsing  of  auimt^s  8ufibi*ed  to  run  at  large, 
euid  from  change  in  the  climate,  rendering  it  less  humid  now  than  when 
the  forest  waa  untouched.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  that  the  good  timber  lands  in 
the  portion  of  the  United  States  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed 
ire  in  fact  very  limited,  and  that  it  is  a  tolerably  high  estimate  to  set  them 
iown  at  100,000,000  aores.  The  sawed  and  planed  lumber  in  the  States 
isst  of  the  Mississippi  in  1860  amounted  to  the  value  of  $78,000,000, 
representing,  at  the  ruling  price  of  lumber  at  that  time,  450,000,000  cubic 
i'eet.  The  sawed  and  unplaned  lumber  used  for  fencing,  houses,  bams, 
uid  bridges,  must  have  amounted  to  a  still  greater  quantity,  and  it  will 
not  be  too  large  an  estimate  to  set  down  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed 
by  the  multitude  of  mills  in  those  States  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
3f  lumber  at  1,500,000,000  of  cubic  feet;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
[quantities  otherwise  prepared,  such  as  hewed  timber,  staves,  hoop 
[K>les,  &c..  excepting  cord-wooo,  the  quantity  will  not  fail  far  short  of 
2,000,000,000.  If  each  family  in  the  United  States  uses  annually  on  an 
average  but  four  cords  of  wood  as  fdel,  it  will  equal  an  aggregate  of 
1,000^000,000  of  cubic  feet  for  the  i)opulation  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
showing  a  working  up  into  fuel  and  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  wood  ma- 
terial of  at  least  6,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet.  Taking  the  timber  tracts 
throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  good  and  bad,  and  they 
mU  not  average  more  than  6,000  solid  feet  to  the  acre;  hence  1,000,000 
icres  must  be  cleared  every  year  to  furni^  the  wood  required  in  ail 
tranches  of  manufactures,  carpentry,  fuel,  tendng,  and  railroad  ties. 
But,  besides  what  is  annuaJly  consumed  tor  the  above-named  puiposes, 
rast  forests  are  destroyed  in  sections  remote  from  transxK>rtation  tacUities, 
^vhere  timber  is  disx^roportionately  abundant,  by  gir<Uing  the  trees.  In  . 
( 860,  the  amount  of  improved  lands  in  farms,  in  the  region  under  considera  . 
tion,  was,  as  already  stated,  142,043,377  acres,  and  in  1868,  by  estimates 
l)ased  on  the  increase  from  1850  to  1860,  with  deductions  on  account  of  the 
:iivil  war,  170,471,928  acres,  showing  an  increase  of  28,428,551 ;  three  sev- 
;>nths  of  which  may  be  supposed  prairie,  and  four  sevenths  wood  land, 
rhis  gives  us  an  annual  clearing  of  2,000,000  of  acres  of  timber.  When  the 
immense  quantities  lost  every  year  from  the  other  causes  heretofore  men- 
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tioned  are  taken  into  the  acoomit,  it  may  be  realized  that  onr  forests  aie 
disappearing  with  alarming  rapidity ;  that  while  the  demand  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  lumber  is  annually  increasing,  the  districts  furnishing  the 
supplies  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number  and  extent,  indicating  but  too 
cleaiiy  that  even  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  50  years  will  not 
have  passed  away  before  every  forest  will  have  disappeared  from  that 
}M)rtion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi.  West  of  that 
river  the  prospect  is  still  more  unfavorable  from  existing  supplies  of 
woods.  From  the  Missouri  river  westward  to  Hie  Rocky  mountains^  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary,  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
country  is  that  of  a  vast,  treeless  plain.  Between  the  Bocky  mountaun 
chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges,  extensive  tracts  exist, 
destitute  of  trees,  leaving  a  narrow  belt  between  the  last-named  ranges 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  first-class  timber  lands.  Between  the  easteni 
foot-hills  of  the  Bocky,  and  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
mountains,  are  many  tracts  containing  a  fair  quantity  of  timber;  hut 
considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  territoiy  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  ^nd  the  unlimited  quantities  of  fuel  and  lumber 
required  by  the  mining  enterprises  growing  up  there,  the  supply  is  vei? 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  What  makes  t^e  matter  still  worse,  the  pub 
lie  domain  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  in 
tlie  Territory  of  Washington,  is  being  denuded  of  forests  by  ti-espasseis^ 
the  lumber  being  sent  to  South  America.  China,  and  Jajmn,  and  even  U 
European  countries,  so  that  long  before  tne  population  shall  become  even 
moderately  numerous  in  the  regions  to  which  these  forests  should  furnish 
the  required  supplies,  spoliation  will  have  brought  about  a  destituticn 
almost  as  great  as  exists  east  of  the  mountains ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  of  that  on  the  east,  that  unle«» 
the  forests  now  existing  are  better  protected,  and  the  system  of  plantiug 
new  ones  speedily  commenced,  scarcely  ^a  tree  will  be  left  at  the  end  of 
40  years,  except  in  remote  and  inaccessible  localities. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  acre  of  wood  land  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  convenient  to  railroad  or  water  transportation  that  should  be  per- 
manently cleared.  When  the  timber  has  been  taken  from  a  tract  it 
should  be  immediately  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  all  of  which  should  be  carefiillj 
excluded.  It  is  thought  best  when  a  clearing  is  made  to  take  off  ever^- 
thing,  in  order  that  the  new  growth  may  be  of  the  same  age.  All  the 
old  logs  and  decayed  pieces  of  wood  should  be  removed,  so  that  nothini: 
may  remain  as  a  harbor  for  destructive  insects.  If  catUe  are  excluded ' 
a  few  years  will  witness  a  new  crop  of  young  trees,  some  of  which  will 
be  crooked  and  unhealthy,  presenting  but  few  chances  of  becoming  val- 
uable for  any  purpose.  These  should  be  removed  at  once  for  the  benefit 
of  the  others.  Here  and  there  spots  will  be  found  too  densely  cov- 
ered. These  should  be  thinned,  and  the  extra  plants  transplanted 
to  spots  that  are  deficient.  When  the  young  growth  comes  up  suffi- 
ciently thick  all  sprouts  springing  up  from  the  old  stumps  should  be  cnt 
away,  as  being  less  valuable  tlum  plants  growing  from  seed.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  another  thorough  examination  should  be  made,  and 
the  trees  again  thinned  out,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  mny 
average  from  six  to  eight  feet.  In  case  of  evergreens  this  wiU  generally 
be  sufficient,  at  least  for  a  half  dozen  years  more,  when  frurther  tMnninir 
may  take  place,  if  thought  advisable.  If  the  forest  is  of  hard  wood  tree^ 
six  and  eight  feet  will  not  be  sufficient  distance.  As  soon  as  their 
branches  begin  to  interfere  the  number  of  trees  i^ould  be  further  reduced, 
so  as  to  insure  sufficient  light  and  air  to  those  remaining.  In  these  oper< 
ations  good  practical  judgment  is  required  to  sedect  for  removal  such 
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trees  as  are  of  inferior  qnality  or  defective  form,  in-  order  that  those 
finally  remaining  may  be  the  best  specimens  furnished  by  the  new  growth. 
In  this  way  as  much  improvement  is  efifected  in  the  quality  of  trees  as 
in  that  of  cereals  and  garden  vegetables,  which  it  is  well  known  undergo 
a  complete  change  \^  cultivation. 

The  new  forests  of  Germany,  which  have  grown  up  under  the  control- 
ling care  of  intelligent  foresters,  are  worth  from  three  to  five  times  as 
much  as  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  native  woods.  Besides  the  improved 
quality  of  timber  produced  in  this  way,  its  greater  rapidity  of  growth  is 
equally  marked.  In  a  native  forest  of  young  trees,  where  too  many 
occupy  the  ground  to  grow  to  advantage,  the  result  of  the  struggle  con- 
tinued for  many  years  is  that  a  few  succeed  in  outgrowing  the  rest, 
which  thence  become  stunted  and  worthless,  but  that  all  have  snffereu 
more  or  less  injury  and  much  impediment  in  growth. 

Chevandier  experimented  on  growing  trees  by  irrigation,  and  found 
that  by  keeping  up  a  uniform  moisture  by  infiltration  from  running 
brooks  the  yield  of  wood  in  the  pines  may  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
seven  to  one,  &::d  the  profits  in  that  of  twelve  to  one. 

To  hasten  the  growth  of  wood  on  the  flanks  of  a  moimtain  he  divided 
the  slope  into  zones  40  or  50  feet  wide  by  horizontal  ditches  closed  at 
both  ends,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  to  retain 
the  water  from  rains  and  force  it  to  filter  through  the  soil  gradually, 
instead  of  running  off  upon  the  surface.  By  this  treatment  he  obtained 
from  pines  and  firs  shoots  double  the  dimensions  of  those  growing  on 
soil  of  the  same  character  where  the  water  was  allowed  to  run  off  witli- 
out  obstruction. 

At  the  Exposition  of  1855,  Chambrelent  exhibited  young  trees  which 
in  four  years  from  the  seed  had  grown  to  the  height  of  16  and  20  feet 
and  the  diameter  of  10  and  12  inches.  One  of  the  effects  of  suffering 
cattle  and  sheep  to  run  in  a  forest  is  the  removal  of  the  underbrush  and 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  permitting  the  winds  to  sweep  through 
more  freely,  and  parch  the  earth  much  more  than  would  otherwise  be 
I)ossible  by  the  most  severe  droughts ;  thus  depriving  the  growing  trees 
of  a  moisture  that  may  oftentimes  he  too  deficient  without  this  addi- 
tional drawback.  The  tread  of  quadrui>ed8  exposes  and  bruises  the 
roots  of  trees,  from  which  many  of  them  die  every  year  or  are  rendered 
feeble  in  growth  and  dwarfed  in  size.  It  is  not  doubted  that  by  care- 
fully studying  the  habits  of  trees,  great  improvements  may  be  accom- 
plished in  their  cultivation,  even  beyond  the  best  results  yet  obtained 
in  Europe,  and  if  the  matter  were  promptly  taken  hold  of  by  intelligent 
capitalists,  the  sui)erior  pine  lands  of  Maine,  and  other  New  England 
States,  of  Northern  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  some  of  the  southern  States,  from  which  the  timber  has 
been  taken,  might  be  in  a  very  few  years  again  covered  with  young 
trees,  producing  timber  50  years  hence  of  better  quality  o^ii  an  average, 
and  in  greater  abundance,  than  the  previous  yield ;  and  considering  the 
continual  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  during  the  last  20  years  and 
the  greatly  increased  price  it  is  sure  to  command  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  but  few  better  investments  could  be  made  than  to  pur- 
chase these  lands  and  subject  them  to  the  intelligent  supervision  of 
trained  and  practical  foresters,  bestowing  ui>on  them  the  same  care 
and  attention  that  are  found  in  the  best  cultivated  forests  of  Europe. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  20  yetu-s  the  price  of  lumber 
has  doubled  in  nearly  all  the  business  centres  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  siuface  from  which  the  supplies  are  obtained  are  diminishing 
rapidly  every  year,  while  the  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  constantly 
increasing ;  that  greater  inroads  are  annually  made,  not  only  into  our 
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own  but  into  all  other  native  forests,  while  little  or  no  precautions  are 
taken  to  bring  forward  the  yo«ng  trees  nnder  circumstances  fiavoring  a 
vigorous  growth.  Nearly  everywhere,  except  in  some  of  Oxe  oldest 
European  countries,  chance  and  accident  are  allowed  to  have  their  sway, 
under  the  influence  of  which  at  least  a  century  will  \3p  required  to  render 
the  young  groves  available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce :  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  when  the  timber  is  once  removed  tne  land  is  cleared 
and  converted  into  farms,  and  the  forest  surface  permanently  dimin- 
ished. Let  this  process  continue  40  or  50  yeao^a  longer,  and  where  then 
are  our  supplies  to  be  obtained  f 

Before  tibat  period  has  arrived  our  own  forests  will  have  disappeaiied, 
and  those  of  Canada^  Norway,  and  Sweden  will  be  speedily  approaching 
the  same  fate. 

Already  Quebec  furnishes  to  European  ports  ev^ry  year  nearly  or 
quite  100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  of  various  descriptions,  besides 
consuming  immense  quantities  in  the  building  of  e^ips,  sloops,  and 
schooners ;  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  export  probably  one 
half  as  much  more. 

The  number  of  acres  culled  over  annually  in  the  forests  of  British  North 
America,  to  supply  its  lumber  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  furnish 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  sail  and  steam  vessels  built 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  eastern  provinces,  must  amount  to  many 
thousand,  and  the  sphere  of  these  enterprises  is  becoming  more  exten- 
sive yearly.  The  constmction  of  every  new  railroad  opens  up  new 
sources  of  supply  by  flacilitating  transportation  from  previously  inacces- 
sible forests. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Saul  timber  (Sharea  rohusfa)  of  British  India^ 
extending  in  inmiense  belts  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  through  Central  India,  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  durable  timbers  to  be  ^und,  and  almost  the 
only  one  in  that  country  capable  of  standing  the  climate  for  railway 
uses,  yet  it  is  already  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  procurable,  and  the  East 
India  Bailway  Company  has  been  obliged  to  imx)ort  8leei>er8  from  Nor- 
way for  the  construction  of  its  road. 

France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  resort  to  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia  for  spars  and  masts,  for  building-timber  and  for  fael,  and  be- 
fore the  ebd  of  the  present  century  the  United  States  may  be  compelled  to 
supply  itself  fi'om  the  same  source  ^  but  the  forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
cover  only  about  100,000,000  acres,  and  cannot  supply  both  continents  for  a 
very  great  length  of  time.  The  timber  for  the  British  navy  and  commer- 
cial marine  is  contributed  by  her  own  oak  forests,  by  those  of  Airica^  NorUc 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and  Australia; 
and  Puget  sound,  on  our  own  western  coast,  sends  ship-timber  and  lum- 
ber to  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  live-oak,  one 
of  the  best  ship-timbers  in  the  world,  abundant  enough  at  one  time  to 
have  supplied,  with  prudent  management,  our  navy  yards  and  ship- 
builders lor  generations,  may  be  for  all  practical  purposes  considered  as 
exhausted.  Our  walnut  timber,  one  of  the  best  cabinet  woods  we  have^ 
will  soon  share  the  same  fate.  It  is  already  so  scarce  that  New  Yoit 
manufacturers  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  forests  of  Missouri  to  recruit  their 
supplies,  the  exx>ense  of  transporting  it  from  great  distances  by  rail  ren- 
dering it  nearly  as  expensive  as  mahogany,  which  latter  wood,  with 
other  valuable  varieties  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  states,  sharing  the  same  feite  of  impiovideut 
destruction  without  any  efi'orts  at  reproduction,  has  in  like  manner  disap- 
peared from  wide  areas  which  less  than  a  century  ago  were  almost  entirely 
covered  with  it,  every  year  becoming  less  abundant,  and,  consequentiy. 
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to  be  had  only  at  an  incfeased  expense.  Kext  'we  may  expect  a  scarcity 
iu  our  ash  aad  hickory  timbcar  so  much  sought  after  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  so  important  an  item 
in  our  manufacturing  industry.  Everywhere  throughout  the  New  World, 
and  oTcr  much  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  Old,  man  has  pursued  and 
is  pursuing  the  same  prodigality  in  the  destruction  of  forests,  apparently 
considering  them  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supplies  of  air  and  water,  and 
taking  as  little  heed  as  to  the  tdtimate  consequences  of  his  depredations 
a8  if  all  uses  for  trees  were  to  end  with  his  own  generation.  This  appa- 
rent indifference  to  Hie  welfare  of  future  generations  invoked  the  incUg- 
nant  protest  of  the  fiur-seeing  Palissy  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and 
led  hun  to  exclaim — 

"  When  I  consider  tbe  Yatne  of  the  least  clmnp  of  trees,  or  even  of  thorns,  I  mnch  marrel 
at  the  great  ignorance  of  men,  who.  as  it  aeemetn,  do  now-o-da^s  stndy  only  to  break  down, 
fell,  and  waste  the  lair  forests  which  their  forefathers  did  guard  so  choicely.  I  would  think 
no  evil  of  them  for  cnttin|^  down  the  woods  did  they  but  replant  again  some  part  of  them ; 
but  they  care  not  for  the  time  to  come,  neither  reck  they  of  the  great  damage  tney  do  to  their 
children,  which  shall  come  after  them.*'        ••••••• 

'*  I  have  divers  times  thought  to  set  down  in  writing  the  arts  whichvball  nerish  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  wood,  but  when  I  had  written  down  a  great  number  I  aid  perceiye  that 
there  could  be  no  end  of  my  vrriting,  and  having  diligently  consideied  I  found  there  was  not 
any  which  could  be  followed  without  wood." 

The  proportion  of  woods  to  cleared  land  in  the  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  vary  much  fix)m  that  existing  in 
France  in  1750,  according  to  Mirabeau's  estimate.  The  French  x^eople 
[)ersisted  in  the  work  of  destroying  for  nearly  a  century  longer,  and  the 
present  generation  are  now  at  great  expense  and  labor  endeavoring  to 
repair  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  their  fathers  by 
inviting  forests  to  veturn  again  to  the  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
French  Alps,  from  which  they  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  pas- 
ture lots  and  vineyards.  Although  the  topography  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  render  it  less  Uable  to  disasters  such  as 
lave  visited  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  the  evils  which  may  be 
iajfely  enough  predicted  from  ftu^er  denudation  of  the  surface  without 
^planting  new  forests  will  greatly  outweigh  all  the  advantages  that 
night  be  thought  to  result  from  increasing  l£e  proportion  of  arable  land. 
The  changes  in  the  climate  that  have  been  already  experienced  from  this 
^aose,  to  say  nothing  of  tiie  increasing  scarcity  of  wood  and  lumber,  are 
tntaUing  annual  losses  tff  no  inconsiderable  amount.  Forty  and  fifty 
rears  ago  the  peach  flourished  in  the  latitude  of  northern  Pennsylvania 
Old  Ohio  and  southern  New  York.  The  early  settlers  on  the  Connecticut 
eserve,  without  any  extra  care  or  attention,  raised  more  uniform  crops 
f  this  fruit  than  can  be  done  at  the  present  day  in  southern  Virginia 
xcept  in  a  few  favored  localities.  Not  only  has  the  peach  become  a 
ery  uncertain  <»rop  in  all  of  these  States  and  others,  within  the  same 
eititudesy  but  the  apple  and  pair  frequently  fail  of  late  years  from  the 
ame  causes.  Half  a  o^itury  ago  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in 
heae  States  for  a  wheat  crop  to  become  winter-killed,  or  to  have  the  soil 
lown  away  frmn  the  roots  by  the  winds.  Now-a-days,  in  most  sections 
f  the  States  named,  hardly  a  crop  escapes  more  or  less  iiyury  from  these 
auses.  The  removal  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  timber  m  so  many  dif- 
arent  places  has  opened  the  country  to  the  freer  play  of  the  wind,  and 
btting  from  the  south  early  in  the  spring,  oftentimes  thawing  suddenly 
eep  coverings  of  snow  in  the  more  northern  States,  which  would  other- 
wise pass  off  gradu^y  without  causing  the  destructive  freshets  now  so 
.*equently  witnessed.  The  elevated  temperature  brought  by  the  warm 
outh  winds  prematurely  swells  the  fruit  buds,  and  a  north  or  northwest 
indaweekortwolaterkillsthecrop.  Doubtlesssuchcircnmstancessome* 
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times  occnrred  before  the  forests  were  so  much  reduced,  jast  as  storms  saA 
tornadoes x>eca8ioiially  happen  in  the  most  densely  wooded  regions;  but 
there  are  few  aged  persons  of  reflection,  residents  of  the  States  referred 
to,  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  they  are  mnch  more  fireqnent  not? 
than  formerly,  and  that  the  climate  is  mnch  less  regular  now  than  it  was 
in  their  earlier  years.  Besides,  it  requires  no  arguments  to  convince  any 
one  that  the  less  obstruction  there  is  to  the  action  of  the  wind  the  more 
sensibly  will  its  influence  be  felt ;  and  it  needs  only  to  be  further  consid- 
ered that  it  is  almost  constantly  shifting  its  course,  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  proposition  that  a  country  stripped  of  its  forests  is  th^eby 
necessarily  subject  to  increased  variability  of  temperature,  and  exp^- 
ence  and  observation  also  establish  the  fact  that  a  country  thus  deluded 
is  also  less  regular  in  reference  to  humidity.  These  influences  are  likely 
to  be  still  furtiier  increased  by  clearing  the  forests  of  northern  Michigaii 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  still  further  reducing  the  wooded  sur&oe  oi 
the  southern  States. 

If  the  losses  experienced  from  the  causes  just  named  were  properly 
considered,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  sum 
thus  annually  abstracted  from  our  resources  on  account  of  increased  prices 
paid  for  lumber,  and  for  every  article  into  which  it  enters,  the  fact  would 
be  easily  realized  that  clearing  a  country  of  its  forests  is  an  act  that  has 
its  natural  limits,  which  cannot  safely  be  exceeded,  and  is  not  one  requir- 
ing mere  physical  effort,  but  presents  many  nice  problems  that  can  be 
rightly  determined  only  by  the  exercise  of  an  intdligent  judgment  i  and 
that  the  highest  excellence  in  the  productive  capacity  of  a  country 
depends  ux)on  a  certain  proportion  between  its  arable  and  wooded  sur- 
faces, the  proper  distribution  of  these  surfaces,  and  their  position  in  ref- 
erence to  each  other,  points  to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the 
prevalent  climatic  and  topographical  features  and  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  fuel  and  lumber. 

When  the  proper  ratio  has  been  reached  it  must  be  maintained;  a  nev 
growth,  properly  cared  for,  must  be  aUowed  to  take  the  place  in  con- 
tinual succession  of  the  one  removed,  and  the  productive  forces  aud 
industrial  enterprises  of  a  country  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  exhibited  in  management  of  these  rela- 
tions. 

The  wood-lands  existing  at  the  present  time  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  although  not  too  abundant  in  the  aggregate,  are  not  as 
weU  distributed  as  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  demands  for 
wood,  as  fuel  and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  require  them  to  be;  and 
if  new  forests  were  planted  where  they  are  needed  they  might  safely  l»e 
further  reduced  at  other  points.  Some  regard  should  be  had  in  the» 
matters  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that  a  very  indifferent 
soil  can  render  bat  a  poor  return  for  the  loss  of  its  forests,  and  as  many 
trees,  particularly  the  conifers,  grow  remarkably  well  even  on  a  ligbt 
sandy  soil,  it  would  in  general  be  much  better  economy  to  continue  such 
lands  in  forests:  and  the  time  is  speedily  coming  when  a  hundred  acres 
in  forest  properly  managed^  in  almost  any  part  of  t^e  country,  will  yield 
to  its  proprietor  no  inconsiderable  return.  Although  trees  cannot  he 
brought  to  a  size  rendering  them  useful  for  lumber  and  fuel  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  yet  their  conservative  influence  upon  the  climate  is  s 
result  that,  fortunately,  requires  no  great  lengtiii  of  time  to  bring  abont 
A  young  forest  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  if  well  taken  care  of,  will  fur- 
nish a  very  valuable  shelter,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  rightly  dis- 
tributed over  a  conntiy  will  produce  most  of  the  ejects  contributed  by 
larger  trees,  and  will  be  continually  improving.  Nor  should  tJie  length 
of  time  required  to  bring  trees  to  maturity  deter  persons  from  unde^ 
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taking  the  work  of  piodndBg  them.  If  the  early  settlers  of  IllmoiSy 
Nebraska^  Kansas,  and  other  new  States  had  suffered  discouragements 
of  that  kind  to  control  them,  the  many  promising  young  groves,  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  so  many  homes  in  those 
States,  would  never  have  been  planted.  If  the  enterprise  of  planting  a 
few  acres  of  forest  each  year  by  each  proprietor  of  a  farm  too  scarce  of 
good  timber  were  commenced  and  continued  for  10  of  20  years,  the  good 
thsit  would  be  accomplished  wotdd  be  incalculable;  and,  after  all,  30  or 
40  or  50  years — a  very  insignificant  iieriod  of  time  in  the  age  of  a  coun- 
try—are long  enough  to  produce  trees  of  a  size  sufficient  for  nearly  every 
purpose.  Emerson,  in  his  ^  ^  Trees  of  Massachusetts,"  mentions  a  white  pine 
measuring,  30  years  after  being  planted,  80  feet  in  height  and  3  feet 
in  diameter.  He  states  that  10  white  pines  planted  at  Cambridge  in 
1809  or  1810,  were,  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  18^,  of  an  average  diameter 
of  20  inches  at  the  ground;  and  that  another  pine  growing  in  a  rocky 
swamp,  measured  seven  feet  in  circumference  and  62^  feet  in  height,  at 
the  age  of  32  years.  Mr.  Marsh  relates,  as  coming  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, the  case  of  a  young  pine  planted  in  1824,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
which  in  1860,  at  the  time  he  measured  it,  had  grown  to  the  diameter  of 
2  feet  4  inches  at  4  feet  fix)m  the  ground.  It  had  been  occasionally 
watered^  but  received  no  other  special  treatment.  Professor  Hay- 
den,  while  making  his  geological  survey  of  Nebraska,  examined  young 
Cottonwood  trees  10  years  old,  from  the  seed,  measuring  50  feet  in 
height  and  4  feet  in  circumference;  others  of  the  same  age,  2  feet 
11  inches  in  circumference  and  30  feet  high;  at^ght  years  old,  2  feet 
8  inches  in  circumference;  at  four  years  old,  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  20  feet  high:  and  at  seven  years  old,  2  feet  6,  inches  in 
circumference.  Soft  maple  of  10  years'  growth,  2  feet  8  indies  in 
circumference,  30  feet  in  height;  at  seven  years  old,  2  feet  1  inch 
in  circumference  and  15  feet  high.  Common  locust  of  10  years'  growth, 
2  feet  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  15  to  20  feet  in  height;  five 
years  from  seed,  23  inches  in  circumference.  Black  walnut,  10  years  from 
seed,  13  inches  in  circumference  and  15  feet  high.  Box  elder  10  years 
old,  2  feet  2  inches  in  circumference.  Equally  good  results  have 
been  obtained  in  Kansas;  and  in  the  valley  of  Salt  lake,  where  irriga- 
tion is  practiced,  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  not  being  in  possession  of  the  actual  measurements,  we  are, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  report  them  for  the  benefit  of  other  experi- 
menters. 

In  the  prairies  of  Illinois  the  black  and  white  walnut,  wild  cherry,  red 
3lm,  white  and  red  cedar,  soft  maple,  silver  maple,  and  cottonwood, 
slanted  15  to  30  years  ago,  are  doing  finely,  while  the  common  locust  has 
>een  se  much  preyed  upon  by  the  borer  as  to  render  it  much  less  valu- 
able than  the  other  varieties  above  named.  In  some  of  the  counties  of 
llinois  a  species  of  willow,  known  there  as  the  European  white  wiUow, 
iQs  become  very  popular.  Cuttings  planted  ^5  years  ago  are  said  to 
neasure  10  feet  in  circumference  above  the  spread  of  the  roots;  and  a 
armer  in  Macoupin  county  raised  a  plant  in  two  years  irom  the  cutting 
.8  feet  high  and  13  inches  in  circumference.  Planted  closely,  this  wil- 
Dw  attains  the  height  of  70  and  80  feet.  Grown  alone,  it  assumes  a  low 
tnd  branching  form.  It  has  given  satisfaction  as  a  timber  tree  and  for 
ledging.  Plated  for  a  hedge  the  cuttings  are  set  6  to  15  inches  apait, 
ind  are  cultivated  and  kept  clear  of  weecb  for  four  or*five  years,  at  the 
nd  of  which  time  it  makes  an  impassable.fenoe  against  cattle. 

Most  of  the  settlers  by  whom  these  experiments  were  first  made  have 
Ived  to  see  the  sacoess  of  liie  enterprise;  and  if  every  young  man,  in 
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coHimencing  his  career  as  a  &rmer  in  a  section  of  country  without  trees 
or  where  they  are  becoming  scarce,  were  to  commence  by  planting  e^ 
year  even  a  few  dozen  of  the  varieties  most  valuable  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, increasing  the  number  as  experience  rii>ened  into  greater  skill, 
he  wonld  in  the  minority  of  instances,  before  reaching  an  advanced  age, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  the  benefits  his  example  and  lids  p^- 
severance  were  conferring  npon  the  community,  and  contribnting  to  the 
value  of  his  realty.  Let  the  inexperienced  gather  a  few  dozen  wiJnuts 
and  hickory  nuts  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  fidly  ripe,  and  plant 
them  in  moist  soiL,  in  shallow  beds,  not  more  than  six  inches  deep,  leaving 
them  exi)06ed  to  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  which  orack  tiie  ahdk, 
and  they  will  sprout  up  the  following  spring ;  or  they  may  be  planted 
in  boxes  filled  with  good  Tkh.  soil,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  nuts  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  to  leave  the  boxes  in  an  ei^posed 
place,  so  as  to  receive  the  full  action  of  the  frost.  The  i^ants  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  box  until  they  are  transplanted,  whid^  niay  be 
several  years,  or  as  long  as  the  roots  have  sufficient  room.  B^Lsing  the 
young  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  is  <»ie  of  the  most  desirable  methods,  from 
the  j^ility  it  affords  of  taking  up  and  transplanting  without  iiyunng 
the  roots;  and  if  it  were  not  impracticable  in  operations  conducted  upra 
a  large  scale,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pursue  it  in  all  cases.  Beeches, 
elms,  oaks,  hickories,  pines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  the  ash  can  all  be  safdy 
managed  by  any  one,  however  inexperienced,  by  raising  them  for  the  first 
few  years  in  boxes  or  x)ot8,  having  t^em  always  convenient  for  inspection. 
Baiscd  in  this  manner  they  suffer  no  interruption  in  their  growth  by  trans- 
planting if  set  in  good,  rich,  and  mellow  soil,  loosened  to  sufilcient  d^tha 
to  be  easily  x)enetrated  by  the  tender  roots.  In  many  European  coos- 
tries  the  sides  of  every  highway  are  lined  with  planted  trees,  there  extend- 
ing branches  meeting  and  interlocking  in  the  middle,  adding  not  only  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  but,  when  numerous*  performing  many  of 
the  offices  of  large  forests.  It  is  one  of  those  customs  that  might  be 
imitated  in  many  portions  of  our  own  country  with  much  advantage. 
The  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  wherever  the  e:^erunent  has  been  trM 
in  the  west,  has  been  eminentiy  successfol.  Doubts  are  entertained  bj 
some  as  to  t^e  feasibility  of  continuing  their  cultivation  beyond  the  9^ 
meridian,  over  what  are  usually  denominated  the  Great  Plains,  &om  an 
apprehension  that  the  climate  is  too  dry  and  the  sml  in  many  places  too 
sandy  to  render  it  practicable.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  experience 
will  prove  this  notion  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

Indeed  most  of  the  planted  forests  of  Europe  are  upon  soil  not  in  any 
respect  superior  to  that  of  our  western  plains,  and  many  upon  soil  greatij 
inferior  to  it  in  almost  any  portion.  The  plains  of  northern  Ckraiany, 
extending  fix)m  Beriin  to  the  Baltic  and  tiie  German  ocean,  including 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  P(»neranist,  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  Mark  Brandenburg,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover^  aie 
in  many  parts  covered  with  deep  saro,  lying  iq^nm  the  surbee  so  h^ 
and  loose  as  to  be  moved  about  by  the  action  of  the  wind  like  tbe  biUows 
of  the  sea.  Yet  in  these  sandy  plains  tlie  Prussians  have  under  enUiva- 
tion  some  of  the  finest  pine  forests  in  Europe.  So  on  tiie  western  coasi 
of  France,  and  extending  inland  for  many  miles,  there  are  extensive  sand 
ridges,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  SCO  feet,  cov^^  with  dense 
forests,  and  the  vast  sand  dunes  of  Gascony,  rolling  inland  from  tibie  sea 
and  threatening  destruction  to  the  whole  province,  have  been  fixed  and 
rendered  harmless  with  the  maritime  pine,  over  100,000  acres  of  which 
have  been  planted  under  the  direction  of  Bremontier  and  his  sacoessors. 
Although  these  pines  are  planted  in  pure  sand  resting  on  an  impenDea- 
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ble  stratnin,  forming  a  soil  for  centimes  considered  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  flourishing  finely,  and  are  redeeming  from  what  was  sup- 
posed a  hopeless  sterility  one  of  the  most  extensive  wastes  in  Europe. 

The  dune  lands  and  sand  plains  of  that  continent,  estimated  as  equal 
to  about  twice  the  area  of  Maryland,  or  as  covering  more  than  13,000,000 
acres,  most  of  them  naturally  as  arid  and  as  sterile  as  the  Llano  Estacado 
of  northwestern  Texas,  are  being  everywhere  brought  under  cultivation 
by  planting  them  with  the  pine. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  Pinus  maritima  has  been  most 
successfully  used,  a  tree  resembling  the  pitch  pine  of  the  southern  States, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  turpentine  and  resin  are  manufactured. 
Other  varieties  of  the  pine  and  fir  are  used  on  the  sand  plains  of  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  birch  and  tamarisk  are  likewise  used.  The  Steppes  of  southern 
Bussia  have  been  compared  to  our  western  plains^  containing  large  pro- 
portions of  sand^  but  different  in  composition  from  the  ^^landes"  of  Gas- 
cony  or  the  Belgme  campine,  constituting  a  soil  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  vegetation.  Nevertheless  there  are  scattering  belts  of  sand  as  deep 
and  shifting  as  in  the  wastes  of  Holland  or  the  plains  of  Poland. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  own  plains,  it  has  been  questioned  w^hether  the 
Russian  steppes  were  ever  covered  with  trees — some  geologists  affirming 
that  they  never  were.  They  are  alike  also  in  their  earUest  historical 
incidents ;  the  nomadic  Scythians,  with  their  moving  flocks,  finding  a 
parallel  in  the  equally  roving  Indian  and  buffalo  of  our  western  plains; 
incidents  that  may  foimish  a  very  rational  solution  for  the  present  tree- 
less condition  of  plains  and  stepx>es.  Both  are  alike  subject  to  storms 
and  drought,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 

The  Bussian  government  has  attempted  the  wooding  of  the  stepx>es, 
and  already  has  many  thriving  plantations  at  Odessa  and  other  points. 
Experiments  with  the  pine  are  said  to  meet  with  very  flattering  success 
generally:  but  Bentzsch  mentions  the  case  of  an  Odessa  landholder  who 
attempted  to  fix  the  sand  of  a  certain  tract  in  the  steppes,  covering  the 
rocky  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  forming  moving  hillocks  with 
every  change  of  tiie  wind,  who  tried  acacias  and  pines  in  vain,  but 
succeeded  completely  with  the  Japan  varnish  tree,  (the  Ailanthus  gland- 
ulo$a.)  This  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  and  has  been  extensively  planted 
in  the  steppes  within  the  last  20  years,  at  present  forming  large  forests; 
and  Mr.  Marsh  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tamarisk  and  t£e  varnish  tree 
will  at  least  partially  supersede  the  arundo  and  the  maritime  pine,  which 
have  fixed  so  many  thousand  acres  of  drifting  sand  in  western  Europe. 
The  tamarisk  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be  the  Tamarix  gallicay  or  French 
tamarisk,  a  very  elegant  shrub  of  12  or  15  feet  in  height.  The  maritime 
pine  and  the  varnish  tree  flourish  as  well  on  the  inland  sand  plains  as 
on  the  coast  dunes. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  grows  in  a  soil  composed  of  98  per  cent^ 
of  sand, ''  and  as  it  is  almost  without  water,  it  would  be  a  drifting  desert 
but  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  forest  trees  upon  if  (See  Levergne. 
Economic  Burale  de  la  France,  quoted  by  Marsh.)  The  trees  cultivated 
in  the  Fontainebleau  forest  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  pine,  and 
they  attain  to  extraordinary  size.  There  are  few  spots  on  our  western 
plains  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  superior  to  that  of  this  celebrated 
forest,  so  destitute  of  water  that  its  great  aridity  has  been  assigned  as 
one  of  the  causes  why  birds  are  seldom  seen  in  it. 

Certainly  if  trees  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  forest  on  the 
drifting  sand  plains  of  Gascony,  of  northern  Germany,  and  tJie  Bussian 
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Steppes,  there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  why  forest  cnltnre  should  M 
on  any  part  of  the  great  American  plains,  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
buffalo  for  centuries  on  account  of  their  nutritious  grasses. 

Sandy  deserts  and  plains,  even  the  most  arid  and  sterile  upon  the 
surfiaice,  often  contain  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  no  great  depth 
beneath. 

At  the  altitude  of  600  feet  the  summits  of  the  sand  dunes,  or  ridges 
of  sea  sand,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  are  found  to  be  quite  moist 
a  little  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  dunes  of  Algeria  water  is  so  abundaDt 
that  it  is  always  easily  procured  by  digging  wells  even  at  tihe  highest 
points.  Throughout  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  French  engineers  are  con- 
stantly bringing  water  to  the  surface  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  "sunk  at 
a  very  moderate  depth.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  wells 
along  the  line  of  their  road,  supplied  with  pumps  worked  by  wind,  and 
have  rarely  met  with  difQiculty  in  obtaining  water  in  abundance  at  the 
depth  of  from  10  to  50  feet.  A  stratum  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  under- 
lies nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  plains,  generally  within  10  or  12  feet 
of  the  top,  very  often  within  two  and  three,  and  always  contains  sufficient 
moisture  to  nourish  any  tree  or  plant.  The  roots  of  trees  penetrate  to 
much  greater  depths  than  this,  and  have  been  known  to  descend  60  feet 
through  compact  clay.  The  roots  of  an  ordinary  sized  tree  will  fre- 
quently be  found  10  feet  below  the  surface,  and  where  a  moist  stratom 
underlies  it  at  or  near  that  depth,  it  will  readily  be  reached  by  the  roots 
of  young  forest  trees,  and  Airnisb  sufficient  moisture. 

It  mtiy  be  found  advisable  to  commence  planting  such  varieties  of 
trees  as  require  least  moisture,  when  the  uplands  are  cultivated,  on  the 
plains  west  of  the  98th  or  100th  meridian.  The  nut  pine,  or  piiion,  fPinut 
edvlisyj  flourishes  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  on  iiie  tops  of  the  highest 
buttes  of  the  cretaceous  limestone,  sending  its  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  seemingly  preferring  the  driest  soil,  even,  it  is  said,  receiving 
injury  from  irrigation. 

It  is  probable  this  tree  would  grow  with  a  little  attention  in  the  most 
sandy  and  barren  spots  on  the  plains.  It  is  e>asily  cultivated  &om  the 
seed,  as  has  been  tested  by  numerous  experiments  in  and  around  Driver. 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  liio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico.  It  attains  a  height 
of  40  to  60  fe«t,  and  although  not  so  valuable  for  lumber  as  many  other 
varieties  of  the  pine,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  best  for  fael  of  any  of  the  pines, 
and  not  inferior  for  that  purx)ose  to  many  of  the  hard  wooded  trees.  Tht 
North  American  white  pine,  (Finns  sirobusyj  as  it  grows  in  nearly  every 
variety  of  soil,  from  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  latitude  54^ 
north,  to  the  State  of  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  the  Bocky  mountains, 
attaining  everywhere  in  the  forest  a  tall  straight  stem  from  120  to  160 
feet  high,  would  probably  succeed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  plains,  and 
being  a  rapid  grower  and  easily  cultivateil  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 

The  experiment  might  also  be  tried  of  raising  the  sugar  pine  of  Cali- 
fornia, (the  Pinus  Lambertiana  )  one  of  the  finest  of  timber  trees,  and 
always  found  growing  upon  the  most  sterile  and  sandy  ridges  of  the 
coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

The  pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigidaj  and  the  southern  pine  (Pinus  AustrdUsJ 
grow  in  the  poorest  and  driest  soils  throughout  the  Carolinas,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  might  be  tried,  as  they  are  of  ea^  cul- 
tivation and  generally  of  rapid  growth.  The  Ailanthus  gUmduhsa^  having 
proved  such  a  great  success  in  the  sandiest  parts  of  the  Bussian  steppes, 
should  receive  a  trial.  It  grows  rapidly,  makes  a  fine  x>olish  as  a  cabinet 
wood,  and  may  readUy  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings.  When  tiie  wood 
becomes  well  seasoned  it  makes  very  good  fueL    It  has  been  introduced 
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into  this  country  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  is  quite  commonly  metwith 
Lu  the  States  eaist  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  bottom  lands  or  near  streams 
bhe  Cottonwood,  black  walnut,  locust,  butternut,  or  white  walnut,  elm, 
birch,  box-elder,  chestnut,  ash,  hickory,  and  horse  chestaiut,  should  be 
planted.  Close  planting  at  first  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  sun.  Mulching  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  with  dried  grass  or  hay,  or  other  like  substaiice,  would  hare  the 
effect  of  retaining  moisture,  keeping  down  weeds^  and  would  greatly 
X>rorDLOte  the  growth  of  trees.  Sufficient  water  to  irrigate  several  acres 
of  trees  and  other  products  might  be  obtained  at  most  points  in  the 
plains  by  weUs  and  windmills,  pumps  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Pacific 
railroad  company.  All  the  trees  above  named,  except  the  pifLon,  are 
much  benefited  by  irrigation,  and  wiUi  the  cotton  wood,  the  ailanthus,  and 
the  locust,  fuel  could  be  produced  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  redemption  of  sterile  and  desert  lands  is  one  of  the  growing  ideas 

of  the  times.    The  French  have  restored  to  fruitfulness  many  arid  tracts 

in  the  Algerian  desert,  and  Mehemet  Ali  has  already  planted  over  twenty 

millions  of  trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  thereby  greatly  extending  its 

cultivable  area.    The  Sahara  is  being  dotted  over  with  date  groves, 

planted  within  t^e  last  twenty  years,  and  irrigated  from  artesian  wells. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  undertaken  the  reclamation  of  the 

steppes,  and  the  disciples  of  Br^montier  are  redeeming  from  worthless 

sterility  the  sandy  wastes  of  western  France  and  central  Europe.    In 

all  these  cases  the  agent  relied  upon  to  induce  a  return  of  fertility  and 

verdure  is  the  forest.    Jn  the  middle  ages,  we  are  informed  by  MiUler, 

who  quotes  from  Wilhbald  Alexis,  ^'a  great  pine  forest  bound  with  its 

roots  the  dune  sand  and  the  heath  uninterruptedly  from  Danzig  to 

Pillau.    E[ing  Frederic  William  I  was  once  in  want  of  money.    A  certain 

Herr  Von  Korff  promised  to  procure  it  for  him  without  loan  or  taxes,  if 

he  could  be  allowed  to  remove  something  quite  useless.    He  thinned  out 

the  forests  of  Prussia,  which  then  indeed  possessed  little  pecuniary  value. 

But  he  felled  the  entire  woods  of  the  Frischc  Nehrung,  so  far  as  they  lay 

in  the  Prussian  territory.    The  financial  operation  was  a  success.    The 

King  had  money,  but  in  the  elementary  oi)eration  which  resulted  from 

it  the  State  received  irreparable  injury.    The  sea  winds  rushed  over 

the  bared  hills;  the  Frische  Haff  is  half  choked  with  sand ;  the  channel 

between  Elbing,  the  sea  and  Konigsberg  is  endangered^  and  the  fisheries 

in  the  Haflf  injured.    The  operation  of  Herr  Von  Korff  brought  the 

King  200,000  thalers.    The  State  would  now  willingly  expend  millions 

to  restore  the  forest  again."    (Man  and  Nature,  p.  480,  n.) 

If  one-third  the  suriace  of  the  great  plains  were  covered  with  forest 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  climate  would  be  greatly  improved, 
the  value  of  the  whole  area  as  a  grazing  country  wonderfully  enhanced, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  woidd  be  susceptible  of  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  recommended  that  an  amendment 
be  made  to  the  homestead  law  requiring  each  settler,  on  proving  up  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  to  make  proof  of  having  planted  and  cultivated  a 
certain  number  of  trees,  living,  and  at  least  three  years  old  from  the 
seed  or  from  setting  out  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a  patent/. 
The  labor  of  tree  phtnting  being  first  enjoined  as  a  requisite  to  obtain  a 
title,  would  fix  the  attention  of  settlers  to  the  subject,  and  discovering 
the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise,  they  would  soon  prosecute  it  from  the 
consideration  of  its  evident  advantages  to  themselves  and  the  whole 
conmianity.  An  additional  inducement  might  perhaps  be  presented  by 
a  general  law,  offering  on  additional  number  of  acres  to  each  settler  who 
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fihotdd  successfully  cultivate  for  a  given  number  of  years  a  eertaiii  num- 
ber of  acres  in  forest. 

The  production  of  a  thriving  forest  at  some  i)oiht  west  of  the  lOOtb 
meridian,  as  it  would  establish  the  fact  of  its  practicability,  would,  with- 
out doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the  value  of  that  part  of  our  domain. 
Whether  an  enterprise  of  the  kind,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern 
ment,  would  be  likely  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  projectors,  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  persons  who  might  be 
charged  with  the  duties  and  resx>onsibilities  of  the  undertaking.  It !« 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  artesian  well  system  might  be  rendert^l 
a  great  success  on  the  plains.  All  the  conditions  api)ear  favorabk 
The  rain-fall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  is  as  great  as  in  many 
portions  of  central  Europe }  and  the  melting  snows  on  the  highest  crests 
feed  the  stream  flowing  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  until  late  in  tbt^ 
summer.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  flowing  towards  the  plains  is  very 
great,  but  much  the  greatest  quantity  sinks  in  the  sand  within  50  or  lub 
miles  of  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  as  the  strata  dip  eastward,  the 
water  follows  the  same  course,  descending  until  it  reaches  an  impe^n^ 
able  bed,  and  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  reser- 
voirs at  various  points  beneath  the  surface  of  the  plains  that  could  be 
utilized  by  such  wells.  Even  the  water  that  falls  on  the  plains  them- 
selves, not  by  any  means  inconsiderable,  soon  sinks  into  the  parched 
and  sandy  soil,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those  carried  off  by 
drainage  or  evaporation.  If  this  matter  were  thoroughly  tested  and  the 
fact  established,  the  confidence  it  would  inspire  as  to  the  reclaimabihty 
of  the  least  inviting  portion  of  the  plains  would  be  very  great,  and  wooW 
result  in  the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of  that  part  of  oor 
national  territory'. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 
Commissioner  General  Land  Office^  Notetnher  5, 186& 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Inferior. 
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StaUmetU  $ha9oing  the  ana  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  containing  pvUk  Unig, 

and  the  ^uiiUity  of  land  which  remained  nmaoid  and  wup 


Ko.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3.                  No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Btatei  aod  Terrltorien 
contAinlng  public  laad. 

Areai  of  Statot  and  Territorl«i 

Entered  ander 
the  homcetead 
law  of  May  20, 
1862.    and    iU 
sapplementB  of 
1864  and  1866. 

Onnted 

for  mUitMj 
■errictt. 

Square  milet. 

Acrvi. 

Acroi. 

Aereti. 

1 

Acres. 

Ohio 

30.964.00 

33,809.00 

55. 4ia  00 

65.350.00 

60.722.00 

47, 156.  DO 

41,346.00 

56,451.00 

52,198.00 

59,268,00 

55.045.00 

53,924.00 

168,981.00 

83,531.00 

95,274.00 

81.31&00 

112,000.00 

75,995.00 

69,994.00 

121,201.00 

84.476137 

150,931.45 

104.500.00 

143,776.00 

113,9ia00 

86,294.00 

97,882.92 

68.991.00 

5n,390.00 

25,576,90a00 
21. 637, 76a  00 
35^4e2,40a00 
41,824,00a00 
32,462,080.00 
30. 179. 84a  00 
26. 461. 44a  00 
36. 128, 64a  00 
33,406,720.00 
37,931,520.00 
35,228,809.00 
34,511.360.00 

120, 947. 84a  00 
53. 459, 84a  00 
60. 975. 36a  00 
52,043.520.00 
71. 737. 600. 00 
48,636,800.00 
44, 796, 16a  00 
77, 568, 64a  00 
54,065.043.20 
96,596,128.00 
66,880,000.00 
92, 016, 64a  00 
72, 906, 24a  00 
55. 228, 16a  00 
62,645^066.80 
44, 154. 24a  00 

369,589,600.00 

12.805.882.19 

16,122.244.78 

19,879.406.97 

22,890.263.15 

17.788.66&12 

12,201.037.03 

5,720,309.75 

12.265,566.12 

8. 235.6301 03 

1,832,431.49 

11, 567, 24a  35 

9.819,225.39 

1.198.874.41 

2, 127, 314. 18 

232,064.39 

244.976.32 

60,401.35 

255,838.58 

178, 295^92 

5.777.57 

1,817, 425. » 

ladiaos... 

1,311, 9%  63 

llUnoia 

272.03 

863.922.83 

171.944.24 

121,7iai5 

4,659.52 

1.171,732.11 
236, 446.  20 
22a  128. 67 
362,954.05 
779.372.10 
368, 321. 76 

2,439.759.64 

307.289.98 

788.452.87 

11.654.54 

1,033.171.98 
246^553.39 

9,533  4SL0&I 

Mixnoart 

6,8a3.7fi3.^ 

Alabamft 

1,158,611.17 

MlMHlMSiPDl 

384. 697.  tS 

T^tnlMiann  .              . 

l,156b44S.SC< 

Michigan 

3. 554. 606.  :8 

ArkauHM  ■■■.......... 

2.2SB.!4&Se 

Florida 

'464i7^M 

Iowa 

13,9S4.24&7i 

WfWODliB  r..... ...... 

6, 141.  Oil  K 

Of^liftlnlH    »»»,,,    ^x--r- 

470.433.(6 

Mlnnotota ............ 

517139. 838. 00 

Oreffon  ............... 

59.099114 

KanM* 

4,070,3^95 

Nevada 

7.50QLQBI 

Nebraaka 

i,4^m« 

41,6S1<3. 

WfuhlofctoB  Territory. 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Dakota.... 

18,292.44 

69,191.65 

35.93 

191,135.04 
I25,75&49 

24,120:00 

Colorado. ............. 

i5S.icaoo 

Montana  .......  ...... 

AriEona .......  ....... 

Idaho 

3,784.61 

6,337.90 

\^vominff. ............ 

Indian ................ 

Alaaka.......  ........ 

Total 

2,867,184.74 

1,834. 996, 40a  00 

155.53&004.45 

9,465,3.^06 

60,627,142.06 

Colamn  No.  5  ihowi  the  qnantity  of  pnblie  land  retorqed  as  actually  located  with  military  bounty  iai^ 
in  Ohio,  nor  the  onttrtanding  warrants  not  retained  aa  located  up  to  June  30,  186d. 

Column  No.  6  shows  the  qnantity  selected  within  their  own  limits  by  States  containing  public  lands,  vadff 
act  to  non-public  land-holdtng  States  which  had  been  located  by  the  State  assignees  up  to  June  30^  ISiSB,  ui 
cable  to  all  the  SUtet. 

Column  No.  7  shows  the  quantity  actually  eerttiled  under  grants  for  ndkoads.  and  not  the  whole  qnsatirr 
to  the  railroad  grants  bv  acu  of  Congress,  with  the  grants  for  wagon  roads,  wiH  be  equal  to  18Si890,7S4i? 

Column  No.  R  shows  tbe  quantity  embraced  in  epptnited  swamp  selections,  up  to  the  30th  Jane,  1868,  vukt 
(See  swamp  tables  Nos.  5  and  6.) 

Column  Na  9  shows  the  quantity  granted  for  Internal  ImproTements,  under  the  act  of  September  4. 190. 
grunts  to  each  State  for  internal  improyements.  In  the  case  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  prior  grants  eormd  tbt 
act  of  1841.  In  the  case  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wii'consin,  the  quantities  given  in  this  column  Include  the  aUi 
granted  to  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  under  the  acts  ef  1846  and  1863.  and  Joint  rut 
act  of  1846.  and  therefore  exceed  the  quantity  of  500,000  acres. 

Column  No.  10  shows  the  quantl^  granted  for  university  purposes,  and  the  estimated  quantity  grsaiid 
Indian  territM'y  nor  Alaska  being  included. 
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No.  a. 

No.». 

Nee. 

»o.B. 

No.  10. 

i..t«-«t«ij^).a;iea». 

Appnred 

UrullniproT*. 

IhniBtlaDi  Bod  rr*all  fn( 

plK*. 

■crip. 

*ldatnUro»d>. 

School*. 

A«* 

a™ 

Acn* 

ACM. 

ACTM. 

Aero. 

A,™. 

aMO.71 

1,  ass;  733.28 

1,189,098.07 
<,330.Ma3J 

3;D68!m9.31 
B,  430,334.73 

s!a>i!59a«« 

7.ffl3,7K1.13 

10,901  007.76 

M4  814.19 

3.034,  la8.T7 

1,«3;  001.77 

soo.000.00 

300,000  00 

soo.DoaDa 

5OO.OUO.0O 
500,0(0.00 
500.000.  00 
500.000.00 
1.333.UT9.M 
1, 183,758.49 

isi 

5oo,aDaoo 

a,9B3,(e3.00 
1.JI5.1IJS.O0 

2,  aw.  138. 50 
we.  sea  39 

L  M3.  IflT.  10 

a??S!mM 

1,379,M5.33 
^  315.198.  la 

M<3M.si 

1OT.«1«7 

mmse 

Sn.  039,38 

40.080 

110,  ear.  la 

111 

ffiS 

119,834.17 

;?!£ 

S.W8.9a 

iipSM-Bi 

»4O,B5«.03 

i,iaaoo 

»s 

1,  iTi.oM.ei 

5.13S,*71.30 

Sl.43S.aB7.89 

«.4a3,»3a8a 

18.403,054.13 

SI,  963,  KB 

1, 088,880 

nimBU.  nd  don  dM  toelwU  Itw  nlUtary  Rilp  rseMnd  m  moiiaj,  lb*  ■»■  of  the  Ybxtnlit  mUltuy  iwrra 

lhaDfiinltiinlcallrniiclDr  JnlT%  1869,  ud  lUinpplmiimli;  ■]»  ths  qnutll;  or  Ktlp  linsd  nolRmlrt 
DSI  Uw  qnuUtf  lUuc  u  pas  nndar  Uu  uk  whleb  woald  bs  0,800,000  am.  ihoold  HJd  iicl  tx  nwda  sppU- 

whlcb  wUl  Inqra  aadar  (ba  fnat^  It  bdnf  catbuawd  tbat  tba  affrefaCa  wbkb  wDl  b«  (ramfta^rod  pvnaant 

aentL     (Sac  labia  No.  11.) 

tba  acU  d(  1849,  18S0,  aad  1810.  and  set  lb*  qiuiiUtjr  ttUoad,  lb*  Uiur  b«la(  la  ueaii  of  tba  appranll. 

and  ipadflc  pud  prior  IbnMo.    Tbo  ad  of  1841  (ranted  500,000  Mm,  IcM  Ibo  qsaotl^  ambrand  In  pitor 

dona)  niKliona  bj  nTlnoH  'for  tbr  IIIId^i  and  Mlchlno  eual,  oodar  Ibo  mel>  of  1843  and  1851,  tba  qoaaUIr 
laUOB  of  leai  1  *lao  Iba  frant  lo  WlaooBdii  tor  Iba  ImproTEmanl  of  Iba  roi  and  WlaeooiJD  riTen,  under  Iba 

to  tba  Stataa  aad  naarred  In  tba  organliad  Tcnllorlaai  iripaetlTalj.  tW  (be  nppCTt  ot  Kboolii,  naltlm  tba 
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Simiement  thawing  the  mna  of  ike  tnenl  Suiet 


Mo.  11. 

Mo.  12. 

No.  13. 

Mo.  14. 

KowlS. 

1 

Statet  aod  Terrlfoii«fl 
oontaining  public  land. 

Located  with 

Located  with 

float  scrip,  nnder 

act  of  March  17, 

186S. 

EsHmated 
quantity  grant- 
ed for  wagon 
roada. 

Qiuuititj 

granted  for  ship 

canaL 

1 
SeliDtt. 

AcitM. 

Acrei. 

Aerei. 

Acres. 

ACRC 

Ohio 

M.91C 

SlOiC 

IlUnoi* 

ldl.63 

MiiMttri 

8a  00 

46,<VP' 

AWibttma 

7,91&83 
16,402.00 
78,563L84 

4oaoo 

S7S,97SL64 

89k  OU 

MlMlllviPPl    

.....•.•.^...... 

LonlalaoB. . ............ 

Michigan 

12,896.24 

1,718.613 

i,2saooo 

46.  on 

Arkaom  .............. 

46,0^ 

Florida 

Iowa .................. 

8,2oaoo 

98,851.81 

88.1)49.33 

214, 35a  96 

80.00 

1,68a  00 

80.00 

4oaoo 

4€L()eO 

Wlftooniln 

250.000 

300.000 

California 

11  innAMOtA  .......... 

46,068 

Orffcon  ................ 

1,256.800 

46,€K> 

46.(18) 

Kaiutfu ■•. 

64a  00 
15^  156. 99 

i.4oaoo 

Mo  vada ................ 

Mebranka 

8a  00 

Waahloffton  Territorr.. 

Now  Mexico   .......... 

Utah 

Dakotab 

9,6eaoo 

80.00 

Gttlorado .... .......... 

Montana 

Arlsooa 

Idaho 

Wyomingx  ....i^. ....... 

In(&iaa  ..T 

Alaska 

Total 

674,565.22 

15, 296. 24 

3,285.413 

1.450^000 

5Ii465 

Colnmn  No.  13  shows  the  qoantity  located  with  scrip  humed  under  the  act  of  March  17. 186^  (Stataki 
and  La  Nana  grants,  in  Louisiana. 
Column  Mo.  15,  showing  the  quantity  granted  fOr  salines,  does  not  Include  the  selections  by  tbe  SteM  ti 
Colnmn  Mo.  21  shows  4he  quantity  embraced  in  confirmed  prirate  claims,  so  far  os  returns  of  sarTcysbATa 

DsrARTMEKT  OP  THS  INTIBIOR,  Otnenl  Land  OJfut,  November  5^  1868. 


*  Donations  to  actual  settlers  nnder  the  act  of  September  37, 1850^  and  supplemoatal  ueta. 
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and  TerrUorieM  emUainimg  pMie  iands^  4r«.'*-Contiaoed. 


No.  16.             Mo.  17. 

No.  18. 

No.  19. 

No.  9a 

No.  21. 

No.  S3. 

Seats  of 
government 
and  public 

boildingi. 

Oraoted 
to  Indlvidoak 
and  compa- 
nies. 

Granted 

for  deaf  and 

dumb  Bay- 

liunt. 

Besenrcd 

for  benefit  of 

Indians. 

Reserved 

for  companies, 

individuals, 

ondcorpo- 

rations. 

Coullmed 
private  land 

Beautnlng  no' 
sold  and  unappro- 
priated June  3Ql 
1868. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

32;  141. 24 
84144 
954.64 

16, 33a  73 

126,220.71 

41, 754.  SO 

22,587.61 

2,543,378.83 

t6, 561,^^83 

8,805,976.00 
149, 103. 00 

26,499.80 
329,880.53 
933.334.00 

1,477,99177 
213. 38a  65 
688.083.25 

2, 075, 42a  29 
126,711.25 
118, 451. 12 

3^739,789.00 

• 

soaoo 

2.560 

1,920.00 
491.67 

2.560 

2.560 

1,483.715.29 
6, 790, 99a  17 
4.838.069.11 

J  620 

1,961.53 

l.'S,963L3t 

8,412.98 

4,080.00 

139,36&25 

52,114.00 

21,949i46 

1,280 

6. 562L  841. 54 

13,200 
10,600 

109,30a  83 

4,614,078.26 
11,574.430.18 

3,097.43 
20,994.22 

6.240 
3,840 
6,400 

227.49 
119,183.34 

305.75 

17.434,438.10 
2,902,528.06 
9. 256. 097. 33 

5,70fiu82 

36,e8a99 
6,030,814.86 

6.400 
6,400 
6.400 

104. 538. 49a  30 

35.534.118.75 

•1,625^576.17 

1,040, 64a  00 

53.518.014.33 

6,400 

43, 795, 589. 84 

25,600 

67.085.697.13 

44,800 

41. 634. 13a  40 

*2S8,064.53 

41.565.717.53 

661,427.00 
9,UJ9,04aOO 

1,846,247.00 

70. 705. 518. 00 

46. 976. 3ia  20 

90. 986. 449. 62 

62.814.954.86 

86. 904. 569.  b7 

68. 855. 89a  00 

• 

• 

53, 150, 80a  49 

59. 164. 787. 80 

44. 154. 94a  00 

!*""" 

369, 529, 60a  00 

44,971.11 

13,280,699.94 

8,955,383.75 

16, 943, 45a  51 

1,405, 366^  67&  93 

volume  19,  page  371,)  in  satlsCietion  of  daims  against  tbe  United  States  for  lAnds  sold  within  the  Las  Ormigai 

Nebraska,  nnderlhe  act  of  April  19. 18D1.  (Statutes,  volume  13,  page  49.) 
Imcu  received,  not  embracing  claims  oonfimed  and  not  yet  reported  as  surveyed. 

JOS.  &  WILSON,  OmaiiMfoiMr. 
t  Including  Chickasaw  eesujon. 
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Uiitoneal  and  statistieal  tmUe  ef  lA«  VmiUd  8*mU$  rf  North  Ameriem, 

tlf OTE.— The  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  Indndhig  water  imfMe  of  lakea  aad  ifTef%  la 

four  million  nqiiare  mile*,  embradng  the  Wnielan  pnrchaie.] 


neaily  eQ^id  to 


The  thirteen  original  Statet. 


Analn  tqiiaiemflc 


'PopolatioB— laR. 


Hew  Bampthlra 

Mawnchoeettt 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Mew  York 

Mew  Jeney 

FenniylTaala 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia— East  and  Weal 

Morth  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 


9,280 

7,8C0 

1,306 

4.750 

47,000 

8,390 

4fi.OOO 

1^190 

11,194 

61,35Q 

50,704 

34,000 

58,000 


3V\033 

l,231,0kS 

174,  «J} 

4»KW 

a;  880.735 

£79,005 

^906.115 

119»3I$ 

667.00 

999.a 

1.057,: 


(Mates  adndtted. 


Kentaeky. 

Vermont . . 


Ohio 

Ixmiilana . 
Indiana... 
Mieeisrippl 

minoto 

Alabama.. 


IfiMoarl 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa 

Tezaa 

Wisconsin.... 

California 

Minaesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Weet  Virginia. 
Nevada 


Colorado. 


Vebraska 


ActSrganlslag 
Territory. 


Ordn'ceofI787 
Mar.      3, 1805 


May 

Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


7,  1800 
7,1708 
3,1809 
3»  1817 


June  4,  1819 

Mar.  9;  1619 

Jan.  11, 1805 

Mar.  30.  1899 

June  13, 1838 


Apr.    80,1836 


Mar.  3,  1649 
Aug.  14.  1848 
May    30,1854 


Mar.  9, 1861 
Fob.  98,1861 
May    30,1854 


United  States 
Statntea. 


Vol. 


2 
9 
1 
9 
3 


9 
3 
9 
3 
5 


9 

9 

10 


19 
19 
10 


Page. 


331 
58 
549 
514 
371 


743 
493 
309 
654 
935 


10 


403 
323 
277 


909 
IT2 
977 


Act  admitting 
State. 


Feb. 

Feb. 

June 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Mar. 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec 

Mar. 

SepU 

Fub. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Mar. 


4,1791 
18.1791 

1,1796 
30,1802 

8,  1819 

11. 1816 

10. 1817 
3,  1818 

14, 1819 
3,1890 

9.  1891 
15.1836 
96^1837 

3,1845 

3,1845 

29,1645 

3.1847 

9,  1850 

96,1857 

14,1859 

99.  1861 

31,  1869 

21,1664 


Mar.   1,  1867 


United  Statea 

Statntea 

Vol 

Page. 

1 

189 

1 

191 

1 

491 

9 

173 

9 

701 

3 

399 

3 

4T2 

3 

536 

3 

608 

3 

544 

3 

645 

5 

50 

5 

144 

5 

742 

6 

749 

9 

108 

9 

178 

9 

459 

11 

166 

11 

3R3 

12 

126 

19 

633 

13 

30 

13 

32 

13 

47 

37,080 

*1Q.  919 
45,000 
39,964 

Ml,  346 
33,809 
47,156 

-55^410 
50.739 

*3S.OOO 

•65,  aw 

53,198 

*56,451 

59,268 

55.045 

*«74.3S6 
53.994 

-188,961 
8^531 
95.974 
81,318 
23,000 

:il9,080 

*104.500 
75^995 


l,15^fiM 

31SctBS 

l,109,»ei 

S,9»,5QS 

708,06 

7»1,3Q5 
1,71!,  951 
964,  SQL 
6SS,Sn 
l,ie2.«B 
435.49 
749.1*1 
140. 49 

733L89I 

173. 8S5 

59.48 

107.: 


110.53? 

§34.  «r 
•4.  an 

98.  MI 


Terrltortei. 


Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Dakota 

Arlaona 

Idaho  

Montana 

Indian 

IMatriet  of  Colnmbia i 

***Nvrthweetem  America  parohased 
by  treaty  of  May  28,  18OT. 


Act  organising 
Terrltoiy. 


Jnly 

Sept 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 


25.1808 
9,  1850 
9,1850 
2,  1853 
2.1861 

94,  1863 
3.1863 

26,1864 


Jnly 
Mar. 


16.  1790 
3,1791 


United  States 
Statntea 


VoL 


9 
9 
10 
19 
19 
19 
13 


1 
1 


Page. 


446 

453 
179 
239 
664 
806 
65 


130) 
914  5 


Areain  sqoare 


97,883 

191,901 

tr84,476 

69,994 

«f  ISO,  999 

♦*II3.916 

Bil86.994 

143, 776 

68,991 

lOmUessq're. 

577,390 


The  estimated  popvb- 
tkm  of  theae  Trcri* 
tories  on  Jaanary  L 
186S.  as  aboT«  ladl- 
eated,  was360^OMl 


70^  000 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FOBEOOINO  TABLE. 

*  Tbe  total  popolstkm of  the  United  Stateilii  I860  wai.  In ronnd  numbers,  31,500^000.  In  1865  It  Isettbnnted 
that  tbe  popnlatlon  yrsM  3S^500,000»  Inclnding  tbe  inbabltanta  of  the  Territories,  estimated  at  aflOlOOO  persons 
on  JannaTT  1,  1865.  At  tbe  present  time,  MoTember  1.  1868,  aecordlngr  to  the  most  satitftictory  estimate,  it  Is 
abont  39,950,000.  In  1870,  according  to  existing  ratios,  tbe  popnlatlon  of  this  country  will  hp  over  43,250,000. 
At  the  end  of  tbe  present  century,  107.000^000. 

t  Tbe  areas  of  those  States  marked  with  a  star  are  derlTed  from  geographical  authorities,  the  pnbUc  sarreys 
not  having  been  completely  extended  over  them. 

I  Tbe  present  area  of  l^vada  is  119,090  square  miles,  enlarged  by  adding  one  degree  of  longitude  lytaig 
between  ihe  37th  and  49d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  was  detached  from  the  west  pnrtof  Utah  and  also 
northwestern  part  of  Ariaona  Territory,  pelr  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5^  1866.  U.  S.  Laws  1869  and 
1866.  page  43,  and  as  assented  to  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  January  18, 1867. 

(white  persons. 
IndiansL 
The  present  area  of  Utah  Is  84,476  square  mQes,  reduced  lh>m  the  former  area  of  88,036  square  miles  by 
Incorporating  one  degree  of  longitude  on  tbe  east  tide,  between  the  4lBt  and  4ftd  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
with  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  July  95,  1868. 

*' The  present  areaorAriaona  is  113.916  square  mifep,  reduced  trom  tbe  former  area  of  196,141  square 
miles  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5.  1866,  detaching  fknom  the  aorthwestem  part  of  Ariaooa  a  tract 
of  land  equal  to  19,995  square  miles,  and  adding  it  to  the  State  of  Nevada.  U.  S.  Laws  1865  and  1866, 
page  43b 

Nevada.— Enabling  act  approved  March  94. 1864 ;  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  30.  Duly  admitted  Into  the 
Union.    President's  proclamation  No.  99.  dated  October  31.  1864.    Statutes,  volume  13,  page  749. 

COLORADO.— Baabllng  act  approved  Miureb  91,  1863;  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  39.    Not  yet  admitted. 

Nebraska.— Enabling  act  approved  Aprl  19, 1864 ;  Statutes,  volume  13,  page  47.  Daly  admitted  into  the 
Union.    See  President's  proclamation  No.  9,  dated  March  1, 1867.    U.  S.  Laws  1866  and  18ff7,  page  4. 

That  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  south  of  the  Potomac  river  was  retroceded  to  Vlii^nia  July  9, 
1846i    Statutes,  volume  9,  page  3& 

***  BODRDARUS.— Commencing  at  54^  40^  north  latitude,  ascending  Portland  channel  to  the  mountains, 
foUowfaig  their  summits  to  the  14  P  west  longitude ;  thence  north,  on  tUs  line,  to  the  Arctic  ooean,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary.  Starting  from  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  west,  tbe  line  descends  Behrlng's  strait,  between  the  two 
islands  of  Krusenstem  and  BatmaaoiT,  to  the  parallel  of  65^  30^,  and  proceeds  due  north  without  limitation 
into  tbe  same  Arctic  ocean.  Beginning  again  at  the  same  Initial  point,  on  the  parallel  of  GSP  30^,  thence  in  a 
coarse  southwest  through  Behrlng's  strait,  between  the  ivland  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Cape  CboukotsU,  to  the 
179^  west  longitude ;  and  thence  southwesterly  through  Behrlng's  sea,  between  tbe  islands  of  Attoa  and  Cop- 
per, to  tbe  meridian  of  193°  west  loocltade ;  leaving  the  prolonged  group  of  the  Aleutian  islands  In  the  pos- 
sessions now  traosfenred  to  the  United  States,  and  making  the  vrestem  boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing 
llkM  between  Asia  and  America. 

ft  Tbe  present  area  of  Dakota  is  150,939  square  miles,  nduoed  from  tbe  former  area  of  940,597  squaro  mllos 
by  incorporating  seven  degrees  of  longitude  of  ttie  western  part,  between  the  41  st  and  45th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  with  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  Congress  approved  July  95,  1868. 

tlil  The  present  area  of  Idaho  is  86,994  squaro  miles,  reduced  from  tbe  former  aiea  of  90,999  sqiuve  miles  by 
Incorporating  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east  side,  between  the  49d  and  44th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 

with  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  per  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  95, 1868.      

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  OnmaJssiMsr. 

DKFARTXXltT  OF  TUK  IJfTBRlOR,  QfHtrol  Land  OJEo;  Nvumbtr  5^  1868. 


BEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  PENSIONS  FOB  THE 

YEAE  1808. 

Depajktment  of  the  Inxbbiob, 

Pen9wn  OfficCy  November  ly  1868. 

Sib  :  I  Iiave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transac- 
taons  of  this  bureau  for  the  past  year  and  its  present  condition: 

ABICT  PENSIONS. 

The  number  of  ori^al  applications  for  invalid  pensions,  by  reason  of 
casualtieg  occurring  m  the  army  service,  admitted  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  was  9,325,  less  by  7,127  than  the  number  granted  the  year  previous, 
at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $C28,271  70.  The  number  of  claims  for 
increase  of  this  class  of  pensions  allowed  was  4,854,  at  an  annual  aggre- 
giite  rate  of  $280,487  28.  The  average  rate  of  original  pensions  granted 
is  $67  3fiy  or  $4  35^  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Of  original  applications  by  widows,  orphans,  and  other  dependent 
relatives,  by  reason  of  deaths  incident  to  this  branch  of  the  service, 
19,242  were  granted,  less  by  418  only  than  the  year  previous,  at  an  aggre- 
gate yearly  rate  of  $1,910,202  70.  The  number  of  claims  for  increase 
admitted  in  this  dass,  almost  entirely  on  account  of  minor  children,  was 
27,053,  at  an  annual  aggregate  rate  of  $1,725,960. 
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The  total  number  of  invalid  x>6n8ioneTS  borne  upon  the  rolls  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  186$,  on  account  of  casualties  in  the  army,  was  74,7S2, 
who  were  paid  in  the  aggregate  at  the  rate  of  $6,828,025  26;  andtiie 
total  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  other  dependent  relatives  in  tMs 
class,  92,243,  who  were  paid  in  the  aggregate  at  the  rate  of  $12,065,068  91 
The  number  of  army  x>ensioners  of  both  the  above  classes  was  167,025, 
at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $18,893,094  20. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  ofSce,  the  sole  surviv- 
ing soldier  of  the  Eevolution,  pensioned  under  the  general  laws,  had  died. 
Of  the  two  soldiers,  pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  then  upon  the 
rolls,  John  Gray,  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  of  New  York,  the 
former  has  since  died,  and  the  latter  was  alive  at  the  date  of  the  last 
semi-annual  payment,  September  4, 1868. 

Nancy  Serena,  widow  of  Joseph  Serena,  of  Pennsylvania,  stOl  survives^ 
the  only  representative  on  the  rolls  of  that  class  of  revolutionary  widows 
married  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  those  married  prior  to  January 
1, 1794,  there  are  55  surviving;  of  those  married  prior  to  Januaiy  1, 1800, 
45 ;  and  of  those  married  since  the  latter  date,  787 ;  making  a  total  of  8S8 
revolutionary  widows  now  upou  the  rolls,  less  by  109  th^  the  number 
returned  the  previous  year. 

There  are  now  upon  the  rolls  1,303  widows  and  orphans  of  soldieis 
who  served  in  wars  subsequent  to  the  Bevohition  and  prior  to  1861,  an 
increase  of  551  since  the  last  annual  report,  chiefly  occasioned  by  restora- 
tion to  the  rolls  of  those  residing  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increase  of  the  invalid  x>6nsioii 
rolls  occasioned  by  disabilities  incurred  in  the  army  in  various  wars: 

There  were  upon  the  rolls  in  1791 1,356 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1812 1,157 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1836,  (Florida) 3,74S 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1846,  (Mexican) 943 

Added  prior  to  war  of  1861,  (rebellion) 6,525 

Added  subsequently 84,427 

Of  widows  of  soldiers  placed  upon  the  rolls  on  account  of  services  io 
wars  following  the  Bevohition,  there  were: 

In  the  war  of  1812 4,955 

In  the  war  of  1836,  (Florida) 462 

In  the  war  of  1846,  (Mexican) 2,362 

In  the  war  of  1812,  and  Indian  wars,  under  act  of  February  3. 

1853 3,6^ 

Widows  and  children,  war  of  1861 ^ 116,499 

The  act  of  June  6, 1866,  authorized  an  increase  of  invalid  i>en8ions  to 
those  soldiers  who  had  lost  a  limb  in  the  service,  or  whose  disability  was 
equivatont  thereto,  and  a  still  greater  increase  for  greater  disability. 
The  whole  number  of  invalid  pensions  increased  since  the  passage  of  said 
act  is  18,800,  nearly  all  of  which  were  claimed  under  its  provisions. 

By  the  act  of  July  25, 1866,  it  was  provided  that  $2  per  month  addi- 
tional should  be  allowed  to  widows  on  account  of  each  minor  child  of 
their  deceased  husbands:  also,  to  the  guardian  of  minors,  in  oases  oi 
death  or  remarriage  of  widows.  The  whole  number  of  pensions  of  widows 
and  minor  children  increased  was  46,362,  and  were,  with  rare  exceptions, 
confined  to  this  class. 

The  whtf  e  amount  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $7,484,796  85;  and  to  widows,  orphans,  and  ctependent  relatives 
$11,873,182  71,  making  a  total  of  $23,658,598  78  paid  to  army  pensioners. 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  the  payment  cranny 
pensions  was,  on  the  30th  of  June,  $1,426,561  SS. 
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NAVY  PENSIONS. 

In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  were  allowed  to  invalids  135  origi- 
nal pensions,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $12,890 ;  and  in  the  same 
class  were  increased  50,  at  a  total  annual  rate  of  $2,994.  Of  original 
applications  from  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  relatives,  219  were 
admitted,  at  an  aggregate  rate  of  $26,012,  and  in  the  same  class  72  were 
increased,  at  the  total  annual  rate  of  $3,600. 

The  total  number  of  navy  invalid  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  1,175,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $94,833  75 ;  and  of 
widows,  minor  children,  and  other  relatives  1,443,  at  $236,256,  making 
a  total  of  2.618,'at  $331,099  75. 

The  total  amount  actually  paid  to  invalid  pensioners  in  this  branch 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $97,340 ;  and  to  widows,  children, 
and  dependent  relatives,  $255,043  21 :  the  total  amount  of  navy  pensions 
paid  being  $352,383  21. 

The  balance  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents  for  the  payment  of  navy 
pensions,  was  on  the  30th  of  June,  $199,645  62. 

GRAND  AGGREGATE. 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes,  whose  names  appeared 
upon  the  rolls  June  30, 1868,  was  169,643,  paid  at  an  aggregate  rate  of 
$19,224,183  95.  The  number  of  x>ensioners  added  to  ^e  rolls  during 
the  year  was  28,921,  and  the  number  dropped  by  reason  of  remarriages, 
deaths,  and  other  causes,  was  14,752.  The  number  of  pensions  increased 
daring  the  year  was  32,029.  The  total  amount  actually  paid  for  pensions 
during  the  year,  including  arrears  and  expenses  of  disbursement,  was 
$24,010,981  99,  exceeding  by  $5,391,025  53  the  amount  paid  the  previous 
year. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  in  the 
sev^^  States,  and  at  the  pension  agencies,  reference  is  made  to  the 
tabular  statements  appended  to  this  report 

The  following  summary  will  assist  in  a  ready  comparison  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bureau  for  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1868 : 


Tear. 


18C6 

lf67 
1868 


Whole  number 
of  admiMdoiui. 


51, 471 
70,063 
60,950 


Whole  nnmber 
of  peosionti. 


Teiirly  rote. 


186,728 
155.474 
169,643 


$11,674,474  31 
16. 447, 829  22 
19, 224, 183  95 


Amount  paid. 


$13,459.996  43 
18, 619, 956  46 
24,010.981  99 


The  number  of  ];)ensioners  of  the  several  classes  whose  names  were  on 
the  pension  roll  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  was,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  as  follows : 


ReTolatioiuiiy  lol^era 
RcTolntlonary  widowt . 

Army  Invalids , 

IVldowt,  &c.,  (army) . 

NavylavaUds 

WIdowf,  Sec,  (navy)  . 


Total. 


1862. 


30 

1,850 

3,878 

1,485 

421 

483 


1863. 


18 

1,573 

7,248 

4,820 

544 

577 


6»147 


14,780 


1864. 


1865. 


12 

1,418 

23,767 

25,433 

712 

793 


51,135 


3 
1,114 

35,041 

47,972 

839 

1,017 


85,986 


1866. 


1 

931 

54,620 

68.957 

1,099 

1,181 


126,729 


1867. 


997 

70,802 

81,294 

1,05« 

1,327 


155,474 


186a 


•1 

888 

74,782 

91.354 

1,175 

1,443 


169,643 


*  Special  act  peuiionor. 
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The  total  amount  paid  to  the  several  classes  of  penmoners  »nee  tiie 
organization  of  the  government  may  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment : 

To  army  invalids $37, 005, 607  22 

To  revolutionary  soldiers 46,0^,  175  97 

To  widtws  of  revolutionary  soldiers 10, 264, 776  32 

To  widows,  &c..  in  subsequent  wars 50, 559, 346  41 

To  navy  invalios  and  privateers 3, 818, 384  50 

To  navy  widows,  &c.,  and  widoys  of  privateers '     3, 112, 308  10 

To  special  act  x>ensioners,  paid  at  Treasury 1, 215, 755  18 

Total *  161, 048, 252  79 


BOUNTY  LAIO). 

In  the  bounty  land  department  there  were  989  warrants  issued  for  IGO 
acres,  amounting  to  158,240  acres ;  61  warrants  for  120  acres,  amounting 
to  7,320  acres ;  and  27  warrants  for  80  acres,  amounting  to  2,160  acres; 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,077  warrants,  covering  167,720  acres. 

Of  duplicate  warrants  there  were  27  issued  for  160  acre4»  each ;  6  for  1^ 
acres;  5  for  80  acres ;  1  for  60  acres,  and  1  for  40  acres ;  a  total  of  40. 

There  were  1,062  original  applications  received,  and  2,988  cases  sus- 
pended for  insuMciency  of  testimony  to  establish  title  of  the  claimants. 

PENSION  NOTABIES. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  third  section  of  the  supplementary  pension 
act  of  July  4, 1864,  for  the  designation  of  officers  before  whom  declara- 
tions may  be  made  in  localities  more  than  25  miles  distant  from  any 
place  at  which  a  court  of  record  is  held.  These  officers,  who  are  known 
as  x>ension  notaries,  must  have  been  previously  qualified,  under  a  State 
or  other  appointment,  to  administer  oaths,  and  their  authority  to  act, 
under  a  designation  from  the  Pension  Office,  ceases  with  the  expiration 

of  tUe  term  of  such  previous  appointment. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

NAVY  PENSION  FUND. 

The  principal  of  this  fund  now  amounts  to  $14,000,000,  invested  in 
United  States  stock,  drawing^  by  a  recent  act  of  Oongreas,  three  per 
cent,  interest  annually.  This  interest  constitutes  the  fimd  out  of  whicb 
navy  pensions  are  paid  to  invalids,  widows,  minor  children,  mother^ 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The  oalance  of  this  income  on  hand  at 
this  date  is  $420,632  60,  which  will  be  absorbed  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  in  the  payment  of  the  before-mentioned  pensioners. 

Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  there  have  been  placed  upon  the  rolls 
36  ];)ensioners  who  have  served  from  10  to  20  years  and  over  in  the  navy. 
In  se^^eral  of  these  cases  the  parties  thus  benefited  were  already  in 
receipt  of  pension  allowed  for  disabUity  incurred  in  the  service. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIOATIONS. 

Special  attention  has  been  given,  and  extraordinary  measures  employed^ 
for  the  prevention  and  correction  of  frauds.  By  energetic  and  perast- 
ent  effort  much  has  been  accomplished  to  the  profit  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  to  pensioners.    Increased  attention  has  been  bestowed  by 
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pension  agentson  the  dnties  asdgped  tiiem  in  this  department;  and  by 
infonnation  promptly  and  intelligibly  communicated  to  pensioners,  they 
have  heen  enabled  to  protect  themselves  against  extortion  and  other 
abuses. 

Many  of  the  attorneys  prosecuting  claims  before  this  office  have,  by 
M)urtesy  of  deportment  and  evident  honesty  of  purpose,  commended 
themselves  to  favorable  consideration;  while  others  have  been  sus- 
pended from  practice  for  cause,  and  in  some  cases  convicted  and  pun- 
ished for  flagrant  violations  of  law.  Since  the  last  report  fifteen  persons 
have  been  convicted  of  fraud,  two  acquitted,  and  ten  are  now  under 
indictment. 

The  expenditures  for  this  service  are*  largely  exceeded  by  the  actual 
pecimiary  gain  to  the  goverpraent.  Of  claims  established  or  x)ending,  over 
300  have  tihrough  itb  agency  been  found  fraudulent  or  worthless,  and  the 
[unount  covered  by  these  claims  alone  is  over  $27,000  per  annum.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  certain  necessary  amendments  to  the  acts  of  Ck)n- 
^ess  under  which  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  this  office  are  now  insti- 
tuted: 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  substitute  the 
following: 

Section  12.  AmdUU  fwrthtr  m^eted^  That  the  fees  of  acents  and  attorneys,  for  writiaff 
>at  and  causing  to  be  executed  the  papers  necessary  to  establish  an  original  or  a  suspended 
>r  rejected  claim  for  pension,  bounty,  and  other  allowance,  before  the  Pension  Office,  under 
;he  act  of  July  14,  186'J,  and  all  subsequent  acts  granting  pensions  BupplementaiT  tbento 
ind  amendatory  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  the  following  rates :  For  making  out  and  causing 
x>  be  duly  executed  a  declaration  by  the  applicant,  with  necessary  affidavits,  and  forwarcf 
ug  the  same  to  the  Pension  Office,  with  the  requisite  correspondence,  ten  dollan;  which 
turn  shall  be  received  by  such  M;ent  or  attorney  in  full  for  all  services  in  obtaining  such 
lension,  and  shall  not  be  demanded  or  received,  in  whole  or  in  part,  until  the  certificate  for 
inch  pension  shall  be  obtained.  And  the  6th  and  11th  sectiona  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
o  grant  pensions,"  approved  July  14,  1862,  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  In  section  13  strike  out  the  words  ^^  under  this  act"  whenever  they 
>ccur,  and  insert  before  the  word  '^ claim"  the  words  ''an  original  or  a 
$u8X)ended  or  rejected,"  so  that  it  may  read : 

That  an^  agent  or  attorney  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  demand  or  receive  any  greater 
M>mpensation  for  his  services  than  is  prescribed  in  the  preOedinjg  section,  or  who  sniul  eon- 
Tact  or  agree  to  prosecute  an  original  or  a  suspended  or  rejected  claim  for  a  pensioo, 
county,  or  other  allowanoe,  on  the  condition  that  ne  shall  receive  a  per  centum  upon  the 
imount  of  such  claim,  or  who  shall  wrongfully  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  other  claimant 
;he  whole  or  any  part  of  the  pension  or  claim  allowed  and  due  to  such  pensioner  or  claimant, 
ihall  be  deemed  gniltv  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  tnereof  shall  for  every 
(uch  offence  be  fined  not  exceeding  |300,  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  two 
rears,  or  both,  according  to  the  circumstances  ana  aggravations  of  the  offence. 

3*  In  lieu  of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  Jane  6, 1866,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  That  for  prosecuting  all  clidms  for  pension,  including  those  for  restoration  to  the 
>en8ion  list  under  any  act  of  Congress  prior  to  July  14,  1862,  the  fees  of  an  agent  or  attor- 
ley  shall  not  exceed  the  following  rates :  For  making  out  and  causing  to  be  dnlv  executed 
i  declaration,  with  necessary  affidavits,  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Pension  Office,  with 
he  requisite  correspondence,  twenty  dollars  ;  and  any  agent  or  attorney  who  shall  directly 
»r  indirectly  demand  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  for  his  services  than  is  prescribed 
n  thia  sectkm,  or  who  shall  demand  or  receive  a  per  centum  upon  any  portion  of  the  • 
amount  of  such  claim,  or  who  shall  wrongfully  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  other  claimant 
be  whole  or  a  part  of  the  pension  or  claim  allowed,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ot  a  high  misde- 
neanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  fined  not  exceeding 
CMX),  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  according  to  the  cir- 
jimstanoes  and  aggravations  of  the  offence. 

4.  Insert  section  two  as  whole,  except  to  introduce  after  the  words 
^  any  pension"  the  words  '^not  included  in  the  fee  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section;"  and  again  after  the  word '< money"  the  words  ^^no'. 
neluded  in  the  fee  so  prescribed,"  &c. 
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f  submit  tlieae  several  amendments  as  designed  to  supply  defects  in 
the  statutes,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  United 
States  attorneys. 

SPECIAL  AGEI9CIES. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  just  discussed  it  is  proper  I  should 
advert  particularly  to  that  class  of  frauds  inflicted  upon  the  government 
by  applicants  and  claimants  for  pension.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt 
tliat  impositions  are  daily  practiced  upon  this  bureau,  involving  in  tJie 
aggregate  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money,  against  which  the  pre- 
sent system  of  special  agencies  affords  no  adequate  i^rotection. 

The  existing  method  of  employing  from  time  to  time  clerks  from  the 
office  to  investigate  cases  of  reported  fraud  is  not  without  serious  objec- 
tion. Besides  the  danger  that  in  the  distribution  of  these  agencies,  ^o 
much  sought  for  by  clerks,  the  practice  may  degenerate  into  gross  favor 
itism  without  due  regard  to  the  suitableness  of  the  agent  for  the  respon 
sible  duty  imposed,  I  submit  that,  under  the  most  favorable  direction, 
it  cannot  fully  accomplish  the  object  contemplated  by  the  apiK)intment 
At  present  the  bureau  becomes  cognizant  of  these  frauds  only  upoo 
voluntary  representations  of  neighbors  and  others,  who,  not  unfre- 
quently,  from  malevolent  motives,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  from  patri- 
otic considerations,  commimicate  the  facts  to  the  Commissioner. 

it  is  not  my  purpose  to  depreciate  the  valuable  labors  of  many  gentle- 
men in  the  office  to  whom  this  agency  has  been  from  time  to  time 
assigned.  The  prompt  and  intelligent  investigations  had  under  their 
direction  have  doubtless  relieved  the  rolls  of  many  undeserving  jien- 
sioners;  but  these  results  have  been  of  necessity  isolated,  the  evil 
intended  to  be  corrected  still  running  riot  and  unexposed  in  other  and 
more  populous  parts  of  the  very  State  or  Territory  visited  by  the  oflto 
agent. 

Moreover,  in  very  few  instances  have  clerks  been  detailed  solely  for 
the  investigation  of  frauds;  but  it  has  become  customary  to  intrust  this 
work  to  those  who  while  on  leave  of  absence  desire  to  defray  the 
exx)enses  of  the  journey  by  some  official  occupation  in  tul, 

In  the  last  annual  report  to  the  President  you  were  pleased  to  present 
that  there  was  ^'urgent  necessity  for  an  increased  appropriation  for 
special  investigations  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  government  in  obtain- 
ing pensions;  and  that  the  amount  saved  to  the  government  bysuci 
investigations  has  far  exceeded  the  expenditures  in  conducting  thenw 
while  their  chief  value  arises  from  their  preventive  influence."  In  pnr 
suance  of  this  suggestion  Congress  increased  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  the  benefit  of  which  is  apparent  t»  som^ 
extent,  but  not  in  such  degree  as  might  have  resulted  under  a  different 
system. 

*That  more  enlarged  facilities  in  detective  operations  are  attainable  M 
longer  residence  in  the  community  under  investigation  than  can  l^ 
secured  by  the  present  system  is  patent  to  the  casual  observer.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  assigning  a  special  agent  to  a  certain  geographical 
section  or  district,  and  detaining  him  there  until  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion has  been  exhaustively  accomplished. 

The  modification,  thereibre.  I  propose  of  the  existing  plan  is  that  the 
field  of  operations  be  divided  into  geographical  districts,  8omewh«^  o& 
follows:  i.  New  England;  2.  New  York  j  3.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware ;  4.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUmois ;  5.  Michigan,  Wiaconsin, 
Minnesotai,  and  Iowa ;  6.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina;  7.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  8.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana^  9.  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida ;  10.  Texas, 
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'alifornia,  and  the  Territories.  Enrther,  that  one  clerk  of  experienco 
Dd  qualiflcations  be  constituted  the  special  agent  of  each  district,  who 
ball  spend  in  such  territoi^  the  months  of  December,  Jannaiy,  Febru- 
i-y,  June,  July,  and  August,  of  each  year;  no  one  clerk  to  occupy 
iie  same  district  two  years  in  succession.  The  duty,  of  these  special 
gents  should  be  supervisory  as  well  as  detective,  his  duty  being  not 
nly  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  suspicious  cases  referred  to  him 
irectly  from  the  office,  and  to  look  up  every  possible  case  in  his  district 
ofc  actually  presented  from  the  files,  but  likewise  to  take  cognizance  of 
lie  status  of  pension  agents,  attorneys,  and  examining  surgeons, 
xhibit  their  needs,  report  their  modes  of  transacting  their  duties,  and 
erform  such  other  fimctions  in  connection  with  the  department  as  the 
ommissioner  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Each  clerk  thus 
mployed  should  receive  the  annual  salary  to  which  his  clerical  grade 
ntitles  him,  and,  in  addition,  five  cents  per  mile  while  actually  travel- 
ig  on  duty,  and  five  doUars  per  day  when  engaged  in  his  district. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  government  is  annually 
isbursing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
s  beneficence ;  and,  per  contra,  that  the  number  of  rightful  claimants 
ow  precluded  from  their  just  dues  is  veiy  large.  The  system  proi)Osed 
\  designed  to  cover  these  defects  in  a  large  degree  and  thus  save 
nmense  sums  now  lost  to  the  government. 

DISCRETIONARY  POWERS. 

Serious  abuses  of  privilege  and  flagrant  violations  of  morality'  on. the 
art  ef  claimants  under  the  present  system  exist,  which  seem  to  require 
liat  the  Commissioner  be  clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  adopt  such 
leans  as  may  most  certainly  vindicate  the  purposes  of  equal  justice  and 
ood  morals.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  evils  which 
listing  laws  fail  to  reach. 

Instances  are  constantly  occurring  where  claimants  and  pensioners 
ave  assisted,  by  affidavit  and  otherwise,  to  establish  fraudulent  claims 
»r  others,  knowing  them  to  be  such.  Acts  like  these  should  certainly 
Isqualify  the  perpetrator  for  the  protection  and  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment in  any  and  all  respects.  In  England  a  pensioner  guilty  of  frauds 
:'  any  sort  upon  the  government,  thereby  justly  forfeits  all  title  to  his 
?nsion. 

Widows,  in  increasing  numbers,  cohabit  without  marriage,  refrising 
ds  solemn  legal  sanction  for  fear  of  losing  their  pensions  thereby, 
thers  live  openly  in  prostitution  for  the  same  object.  Thus  is  the  gov- 
'iiment  placed  unwittingly  in  the  strange  attitude  of  offering  a  premium 
>on  immorality,  of  which  it  should  be  relieved. 
Pensioners  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison,  frequently  leave  wife 
'  children  destitute.  Others,  immediately  after  drawing  their  pension, 
5Vote  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  to  the  most  dissipated  and  riotous 
»urses,  while  the  money  lasts. 

Endowing  the  Gommissionex  with  discretionary  power  to  distribute 
e  pension,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  to  the  most  needy  and  deserving, 
Duld,  I  submit,  prove  to  be  wise  and  judicious  legislation.  Experience 
\s  exhibited,  in  the  few  ca^es  in  which  the  office  has  interfered,  most 
tneficial  results  to  the  pensioner  and  his  family.  Where  the  widow  or 
lildren  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  desertion  of  the  husband  or  father,  or 
K)n  his  failure  to  contribute  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  pension  to  their 
Pi)ort,  the  Commissioner  should  have  the  power  to  divert  the  money 
>m  the  reckless  and  cruel  pensioner,  and  bestow  it  upon  his  unoffend- 
g  and  dependent  connections. 

C2Ab 
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ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONEB  AND  80LICIT0B. 

The  labors  of  the  office  have  of  late  years  so  largely  increased,  w. 
account  of  new  questions  arising  from  recent  and  repeated  enactments, 
and  other  causes,  as  to  render  essential  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
Commissioner,  who  shall  comprise  among  his  duties  that  of  solicitor. 
The  multitudinous  inquiries,  oral  and  written,  to  be  answered  by  the 
head  of  the  bureau,  tiie  necessity  of  frequent  decisions  involving  th€ 
proper  construction  of  the  pension  laws,  impose  a  disproportionate  share 
of  work  upon  the  Commissioner,  Failing  the  time  and  ability  to  dis- 
poseof  this  accumulated  material,  much  of  the  labor  is  necessarily  cast 
off  upon  the  chief  clerk,  thus  impairing  his  usefulness  as  an  executive 
officer,  which  it  was  intended  he  should  be.  An  assistant  Commissioner 
would,  liberate  the  chief  clerk  from  this  extraneous  work,  greatly  facili- 
tate the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  office,  and  from'  his  legal  knowledge 
and  training  more  successfully  determine  questions  of  law,  a  proper 
understanding  of  which  is  so  essential  to  correct  official  results. 

CLEBICAL  FOBCE. 

Of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office  there  are  employed  under  authorit}' 
of  the  act  of  February  26, 1863,  55  clerks,  of  the  following  grades :  8  of 
the  fourth  class,  10  of  the  third,  12  of  the  second,  and  25  of  the  first* 
The  last  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  this  portion  of  the  employes 
provides  for  their  retention  in  office  until  June  30, 1869,  "and  no  longer,^ 

Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  there  are  employed  80  clerks,  viz :  10 
of  fourth  class,  18  of  third,  24  of  second,  and  28  of  first.  This  act  expires 
by  its  own  limitation  on  the  2d  of  March,  1869,  but  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  force  employed  under  it,  to  June  30, 
1869. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  further  x>rovision  by  Congress,  the 
clerical  force  of  this  office  must  bo  reduced  by  the  discharge  of  13.% 
lea\  ing  upon  the  rolls  only  91 .  besides  those  known  as  "  temporary.'^  Of 
this  latter  class  provided  for  oy  special  annual  legislation,  there  arenov 
upon  the  rolls  23. 

While  the  number  of  original  claims  pending  in  this  office  under  the 
act  of  July  14, 1862,  has  been  materially  reduced  during  fhe  past  year, 
applications  for  increase  and  arrears  under  supplementary  acts,  more 
especially  that  approved  July  27, 1868,  are  received  in  large  numbers 
in  consequence  of  which  the  anticipated  labor  of  the  office  has  not  been 
greatly  diminished  since  the  last  annual  report.  In  contemplation  of 
these  facts,  I  cannot  recommend  a  greater  reduction  of  the  force  than 
may  be  occasioned  by  theabsence  of  the  usual  provisions  for  "  tomiwrarv' 
clerks.  Any  unexpected  sui-plus  above  the  number  required  for  ti^ 
speedy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  claims  now  pending  and  hereafter 
received,  would  be  advantageously  employed  in  consolidating  and  arrang- 
ing the  accumulated  records  and  papers  in  cases  already  disjjosed  of. 
revising  the  action  of  the  office  thereupon ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
reducing  to  convenient  form  for  future  reference  and  action  the  detailed 
history  of  the  Pension  Office  in  connection  witti  the  late  war. 

INCB£AS£D  COMPENSATION. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  heavy  and  still  increasing  business  of  the 
bureau,  the  labors  of  the  Commissioner  are  materially  facilitated  by  the 
experienced  and  faithful  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  positions  of  chief 
clerk  and  chiefs  of  division.  The  onerous  and  responsible  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of  officers  of  the  same  classes 
in  any  department  of  the  government  service,  while  their  salaries  are 
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mach  smaller  and  wholly  inadeqaate.  The  justice  of  increasing  their 
compensation  especially  is  to  me  apparent,  and  I  therefore  urge  that 
provision  msLj  be  made  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed. 

The  necessity  and  justice  of  an  increase  of  salaries  to  the  clerks 
generally  has  been  too  fuUy  and  frequently  discussed  to  admit  of  an 
original  suggestion  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  patent  fact,  that  while  it 
requires  in  most  cases  the  recommendation  of  at  least  one  congressional 
representative  to  secure  for  an  applicant  a  clerical  api>ointment,  the 
compensation  is  not  equal  to  that  of  positions  of  equid  responsibility 
elsewhere.  Commended  by  their  representatives  as  the  most  worthy 
candidates  for  these  positions  in  their  respective  districts,  compelled  to 
live  far  from  home  and  friends,  and  subjected  to  all  the  additional 
exi)enses  and  privations  incident  to  such  a  life,  they  have  settled  here, 
to  learn  that  in  a  position  once  perhaps  eagerly  sought,  and  secured  only 
upon  the  highest  testimonials,  they  are  accumulating  nothing,  but  are 
actually  worse  off  than  those  associates  left  at  home  to  pursue  private 
vocations,  independent  of  influential  inteiference. 

REORGANIZATION. 

The  important  and  humane  objects  contemplated  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
require  corresponding  energy  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  office, 
that  the  great  public  interests  involved  shall  not  suffer  by  neglect  or 
delay.  To  this  end  a  system  of  rules  has  been  adopted  which,  S*  faith- 
fully executed,  cannot  ikil  to  add  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical 
force.  The  result  will  be  the  prompt  despatch  of  business  in  every  sec- 
tion, and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  delays  in  deciding  the  numerous 
claims  now  unsettled* 

STATUTORY  OMISSION. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  failure  to  provide,  in 
the  act  of  July  27, 18C8,  for  casualties  in  the  naval  service,  occurring  in 
line  of  duty.  At  present  only  those  are  entitled  to  pension  who  have 
contracted  disease  or  received  wounds,  and  the  dependents  of  such  as 
have  died  therefrom,  leaving  unprovided  for  that  large  class  drowned  or 
kiUcd  or  disabled  by  the  various  accidents  incident  to  naval  service.  As 
this  defect  was,  doubtless,  overlooked,  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  it 
to  secure  its  correction. 

CODIFICATION   OF  THE  LAWS. 

In  the  present  fragmentary  and  confused  condition  of  the  pension  laws 
and  legal  decisions  thereunder,  a  well-digested  and  systematized  body 
of  law,  dispensing  with  what  is  cumbersome  and  useless,  and  retaining 
in  an  easy  form  for  reference  all  that  is  important  in  past  and  recent 
enactments,  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  I  respectfully  urge, 
tlieix?lbre,  an  early  and  complete  codification  of  the  various  statutes,  Tor 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  perspicuous  and  easy  of  application« 

DEFICIENOY  OF  ROOM. 

I  deem  it  proper  earnestly  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  contracted 
accommodations  for  clerks  in  this  biueau,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
additional  arrangement  for  their  comfort.  At  present  many  of  the  rooms 
are  crowded  to  an  extent  which  interferes  vitally  with  the  proper  des- 
[yAti'h  of  the  public  business,  and,  in  a  sanitary  view,  is  exceedingly  per- 
nicious. A  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  in  the 
department  within  a  few  months,  traceable  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  this  dis- 
regard of  hygienic  requirements.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  Con- 
gress be  petitioned  to   give  the  Commissioner  power  to  rent   such 
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additional  rooms  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  make  a  snitaUe  appro- 
priation for  sucli  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the  humane  objects  for  which  the  bureau  was  organized 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  who  are,  either  directiy  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  x>ension  system.  It  is  the  pride  of  onr 
republic  that  in  no  land  on  the  globe  are  the  families  of  soldiers  more 
regarded  and  better  provided  for  than  in  our  own;  and  the  dependents 
of  the  foreigner  who  fought  and  died  under  our  flag  bless  beneath  alien 
skies  the  generous  provision  of  a  government  which  dispenses  its  boimty 
to  all  alike,  wherever  the  claim  exists. 

Becognizing  the  broad  humanity  upon  which  the  office  is  based,  it 
shall  be  my  honest  effort,  while  in  every  possible  manner  protectiDg  the 
government  against  fraud  and  imposition,  to  allow  no  trifling  informality 
or  omission  to  stand  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  full  justice  to  the  gallant 
soldier  or  sailor  and  his  dependent  survivors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resxiectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GHBIS.  C.  COX, 

Commissicner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browtong, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Statement  of  tke  number  and  yearly  amoumt  of  original  omlieationM  and  for  increase  of 
pensioner  admitted  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  186S. 


State. 


Arkanm 

eonnectlcnt 

California 

District  of  Colnmbla. 

Delaware 

Indiana 

IlUnoiK 

Iowa 

Kentaeky 

Kansas 

Loalsiaoa 

Maine 

Massachnsettt 

Maryland 

Missoorl 

Michigan ^,. 

MinnefK>ta ,, 

New  HampsMre..^. 

Now  York ,., 

New  Jersey  ....  ^.. 

Nebraska ,. 

North  Carolina..... 

New  MezieOi 

Ohio 

Oregon ■ 

PeansyWanIa 

Rhode  Island 

Tenneiswe 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

WlBConidB 

WaslaingtoD  Ter . . . . 


ZKTALIP8. 


OrlgtnaL 


No. 


luercase 


15 
U8 

11 
154 

S6 

7SS 

1,233 

369 

189 

46 

33 
449 
666 
115 
911 
494 

96 

193 

1,584 

817 

0 

91 

9 

864 

9 

835 

97 
166 
116 

91 
149 
958 


Yearly 
amooat. 


9.3S5 

4,654 


14,179 


$1,185  00 

8,803  00 

816  00 

13.769  00 

9,224  00 
49,691  36 
87.730  00 
94,864  00 
13,594  00 

3,188  00 

9,445  00 
98,000  00 
43,190  00 

8.690  00 
15,387  00 
28.518  60 

6,583  00 

19, 234  00 

100, 747  92 

15,080  09 
684  00 

1,656  00 
276  00 

50.978  00 
160  00 

50.979  80 
1,651  00 

13,760  00 
6,718  00 
1,668  00 
9,399  00 

16,818  00 


Increaee. 


No. 


6S8,S71  70 
9B0,487  38 


908,738  96 


40 

3 

55 

9 

378 

511 

194 

51 

33 

11 

930 

969 

79 

175 

950 

56 

151 

886 

149 

9 

9 


Teariy 
aaooat. 


WIDOWS,  CHILDRIN,  MOTHKHS,  SBTIBS^M* 


OriglnnL 


339 


620 

34 

23 

115 

4 

52 

153 

1 


4,854 


$2,386  00 

999  00 

3,823  00 

168  00 

99,269  64 

30,558  40 

11,880  80 

3,496  00 

•9.160  59 

699  00 

IS;  940  00 

14, 975  CO 

3,913  00 

11.081  00 

13.206  00 

3,780  00 

8, 463  40 

50,848  02 

9,159  38 

108  00 

108  00 


92,004  00 


980, 487  » 


31,971  19 
1,441  00 
1.678  00 
6,029  00 
964  00 
3,544  00 
8,588  08 
108  00 


No. 


319 

7 

395 

45 

9,060 

1,418 

648 

834 

106 

SO 

719 

767 

173 

785 

1,056 

350 

999 

9,635 

341 

8 

90 

5 

1,835 

3,000 
109 
810 
375 
59 
316 
628 


19,943 
97,053 


Yearly 


$91,463  77 
39,033  16 
1.068  00 
33,031  97 
4,896  00 
206,964  00 
146.779  00 
64,558  00 
82,849  00 
10.608  00 
5.556  00 
69.638  66 
76.573  00 
17,779  00 
77,978  00 
105.820  00 
95.356  00 
3C.S83  00 
964.798  00 
34,966  00 
768  GO 
7,687  31 
480  00 
183,594  00 
96  00 
181,909  00 
10^692  00 
78,633  50 
36.691  00 
5,569  33 
30^708  00 
69,476  00 


In 


li«. 


83 

448 

6 

169 

56 

9,453 

9.3S7 

1,915 

940 

9S 

44 

649 

9,097 

910 

960 

1,472 

929 

503 

3^957 

485 

8 

53 

9 

9,803 


1,910.909  70 
1,725,960  00 


46,995 


3^636,162  70 


3,(W 
98 


44^ 
24 

587 
1.064 


97.053 


YeartT 


25h4M» 

3,»?« 
165.099  00 

147,33i« 
8l.8»« 
65^SB6  00 

6,896  00 

9.  IM  (« 

41.810  CO 

115,S»i*J 
13:240  00 
63.914  00 
91,3»D0 
15.0KCB 
98,l«» 

193.«92«>' 

99.  TW* 
4SflO 

4.296W 

144  0" 

188L0SSW 


838,616  00 
6.O36O0 
44.160  01 
27.960  00 
1.484  00 
a9,8:3«00 
71,040  0» 
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Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  army  pensions  at  the  agencies  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868.. 


State. 


Inyalids. 


Widows,  chil- 
dren,   mothers, 
sisters,  &c 


Total. 


Arkansas  

Connecticut 

California 

Bistrict  of  Columhia 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentacky 

Kansas 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey... 

North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsjlrania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory 

Total 


15, 

104, 

7. 

153, 

495, 
749, 
238, 
110, 

43, 

26, 
383, 
476, 

85, 
165, 
359, 

62, 

175, 

1,285, 

169, 

7, 

6, 

762, 
2, 

963, 
38, 
75, 

167, 

9, 

98, 

237, 

1, 


082  50 
423  87 
593  94 
275  63 
417  17 
222  16 
726  92 
266  99 
429  93 
632  18 
366  70 
318  57 
487  66 
109  97 
674  86 
473  3H 
656  66 
103  04 
953  20 
897  80 
020  81 
206  63 
48  00 
002  90 
335  62 
434  65 
119  12 
184  95 
707  63 
174  32 
421  48 
786  88 
260  73 


•45, 
325, 

9. 

155. 

40, 

1,404, 

1,277, 

583, 

556, 

70. 

46, 

638, 

920, 

155, 

508, 

788, 

148, 

317, 

2,618, 

346, 

38, 

9, 

2. 

1,650, 

1,868, 
108, 
413. 
308, 
27, 
294, 
590, 


474  62 

085  99 
213  68 
319  44 
624  69 
853  U 
952  56 
270  07 
798  41 
467  69 
595  78 
486  44 
845  74 
399  44 
928  33 
629  88 
814  79 
968  03 
773  13 
448  06 
821  80 
151  48 
494  92 
853  53 
877  49 
042  09 
178  16 
572  67 
476  13 
933  14 
739  87 
665  56 
25  21 


$50, 

429, 

16, 

308, 

60, 

1,900, 

2,027, 

821, 

667, 

114. 

72, 

1,021, 

1,397, 

240, 

674, 

1,148, 

211. 

493, 

3,804, 

516, 

45. 

14, 

2. 

2,412, 

3, 

2,831, 

146, 

4J-;8, 

476, 

37, 

•  393, 

828, 

h 


557  12 
509  8C 
807  62 
595  07 
041  86 
075  27 
679  48 
537  06 
228  34 
099  87 
962  48 
805  01 
3^3  40 
509  41 
603  19 
103  26 
471  45 
071  07 
726  33 
345  86 
842  61 
356  1! 
542  92 
856  43 
213  11 
476  74 
297  28 
757  62 
183  76 
107  46 
161  35 
452  44 
285  94 


7, 484, 816  85 


16,173,781  93 


23, 658, 598  78 
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Statement  of  the  mmount  offumd§  im  the  'kandt  of  agent$  for  fapmg  armjf 

30IA  dof  1/  June,  1868. 


State. 


Arkansas 


CoDDecticut 

California , 

District  of  Colombia 

Delaware 

Indiana 


Illinois 


Iowa 


Kentacky 


Kansas . . 
Loaisiana 
Maine 


Masaachnsetts 

Mar^iaud  . 

Missouri 


Michigan 


Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 


New  Tork. 


New  Jersej  . . . 
North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.... 


Vermont 


Virginia 

"West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 


Agency. 


Little  Rock  ...... 

Fort  Gibson 

Hartford 

San  Francisco... 
Washington  city. 

Dover 

Indianapolis .... 

Madison 

Fort  Wayne 

Springfield 

Cnicago 

Centralia 


Washington  Territory . . . . 


Total, 


Quincy 

Des  Moines 

Fairfield 

Dubuque 

Louisville  .^ 

Lexington 

Topeka 

New  Orleans 

4ugusta 

Portland 

Bangor 

Boston ^... 

Baltimore 

St.  Louis .* 

Macon  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

St.  Paul 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

Albany 

New  York  city,  (inv*ds) 
New  York  city,  (wjd*s) 

Canandaigua 

Brooklyn 

Trenton 

Raleigh 

Oraaba 

Santa  F6 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Oregon  Cit^ 

Philadelphia,  (invd*s) . 
Philadelphia,  (wid's).. 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Nashville 

Knoxville 

St.  Johnsbury 

Rutland 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

La  Crosse 

Vancouver 


Name  of  agent. 


James  W.  Demby  . .. 

John  B.  Jones 

Guy  R.  Phelps 

James  W.  Shanklin.. 

Robert  Clarke 

David  F.  Burton 

Joseph  P.  Wiggins .. 

MarkTilton 

Solomon  D.  Bayliss.. 

Ira  J.  Bloomfield 

Charles  T.Hotchkiss. 

Carson  D.  Hay 

James  M.  Rice 

J.  D.  Thompson 

David  B.  Wilson 

Mordecai  Mobley 

Edward  F.  Gallagher. 
Alexander  H.  Adams. 

Charles  B.  Lines 

Frederick  J.  Knapp.. 

Heniy  Boynton 

Monroe  A.  Blanchard. 

Gideon  Mayo 

George  C.  TmmbnU. 
Thomas  King  Carroll. 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

J.  T.  Clements 

Henry  Barnes 

George  W.  Allen  .... 
Reuben  B.  Gelusha.. 

David  Cross 

James  H.  Shapley  .. 

Deodatus  Wright 

F.  C.Wagner 

Alpheus  Fobes 

Lc^nder  M.  Drury . . . 
William  V.Porter., . 
Philemon  Dickinson  . 
Charles  H.  Belvin... 

Edwin  A.  Allen 

James  L.  Collins 

Joe  W.  Dwyer 

William  £.  Davis... 

Lucien  Swift 

Henrv  Warren 

Enoch  W.  C.  Greene. 

F.  F.  Burmeister 

James  McGregor  .... 
William  H.  Townsend 
Powhattan  W.  Maxey 

John  C  aid  well 

Edward  C.RedingtoB 

Newton  Kellogg 

James  T.  Sutton,  jr. . 
John  M.  Doddridge.. 
Thomas  Reynolds  ... 
Michael  H.  Fitch.... 

John  A.  Kellogg 

Samuel  W.  Brown... 


Deduct  amount  due  P.  W.  Maxey,  marked  thus  (*). 
Leaving  a  balance  due  the  United  States  of. . . 


Amount. 

$10, 196  SI 

.^540  74 

24,915  61 

4,843  94 

2,280  Id 

1,910  Ti 

]0ri,127  79 

16,0^23 

30,066% 

5MU56 

3,®1  » 

38,838  2) 

7,93191 

21,626  53 

4,600  ffi 

52,480  03 

31,101  03 

30,302  €9 

32>179  0S 

2,037  52 

10,232  a 

39,474  42 

11,630  21> 

28,792  71 

10,391  \i 

77,602  a 

14,999  37 

51,349  91 

9,662  92 

2,964  93 

44,0e3a 

25,078  07 

4.5,217  21 

7,838  71 

33,3^69 

26,730  » 

30,559  9 

34,986  7i 

10,V6i  32 

2,065  10 

1,457  m 

32,060  33 

54,228  89 

6,264  96 

1,156  30 

39,390  56 

125,^^46 

6,804  27 

1,936  dS 

*6,5G2  6I 

28,130  91 

14,487  99 

8,860  63 

9,403  09 

30,397  35 

11,238  89 

43,504  77 

9,797  09 

J,988  95 


1,433.124  50 
6,56B  62 


1,^6,561  68 
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Statement  of  the  number  &nd  if  arty  nmount  of  army  pentionere  an  the  roile  of  the  several 

States  and  Territaries  on  June  30,  1^68. 


State. 


Artuum 

Connecticut 

CalLforaiA 

DiHtrlct  of  Colambltt  . . 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Illinolt 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Ix>nt8laaa 

Maine 

Massachnsetta 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hami»thire...A... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Nebnuika 

Now  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penniylraaia 

Rhode  Island 

Tennt*a<*ee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory. 


Total. 


Invalldf. 


No. 


43 

1,244 

106 

1,092 

197 

4.793 

7,221 

9.448 

1,103 

449 

145 

4,040 

5,279 

800 

1.563 

3,768 

631 

2,014 

19.276 

1,612 

39 

48 

7 

7.726 

18 

9,614 

430 

507 

1.908 

77 

1,010 

9,546 

8 


74,783 


Yearly  am*t. 


96. 

8. 
132, 

". 
4.%, 
663, 
915. 

97, 

42. 

15, 
361, 
429, 

78, 
154. 
328, 

56, 

164, 

l.»0, 

150. 

3, 

4, 

wss, 

1, 

008, 
38, 
47, 

161, 

7. 

88, 

224. 

1. 


999  00 
439  36 
650  00 
106  33 

697  00 
788  84 
726  12 
434  92 
966  60 
750  00 
519  00 
106  98 
543  16 
130  56 
647  60 
051  54 
340  00 

422  OO 
147  22 

423  12 
180  00 
092  00 
C36  00 
935  04 
308  00 
880  08 
147  52 

698  16 
411  76 
599  00 
329  08 
900  28 
024  00 


6,698,095  96 


Widows,  children,  mo- 
thers, si«ten,  dee. 


No. 


357 

1.980 

61 

924 

223 

6,719 

7,479 

3,332 

9,643 

373 

184 

3,956 

5,885 

901 

2,406 

4,549 

750 

9.118 

15,496 

9,156 

231 

39 

15 

9,103 

7 

.10, 8^ 

686 

1,937 

1,898 

163 

1,498 

3.310 

2 


98,943 


Yearly  amount. 


$42. 

946, 

8. 

117,' 

29, 

lf4v,  I 
994, 1 
497,1 
349. 
49. 
99. 
496,1 
73:},  I 
115,1 
324.1 
I    587. 
102. 
257, 
1,985,1 
•280,< 
24. 
4, 

1, 
1,9401 

1, 

1,432 

86, 

253. 

935. 

i».: 

208.  i 
443, 


19.065,066  94 


Total. 


No. 


457  77 

400 

106  45 

3,224 

766  CO 

167 

236  80 

'     2,016 

680  00 

420 

531  39 

11,512 

043  70 

14,700 

814  29 

5,780 

191  C9 

3,746 

776  00 

822 

754  00 

329 

039  15 

• ,  vUQ 

603  51 

11,164 

575  00 

1.701 

069  :i3 

3,989 

196  98 

8,317 

906  00 

1,381 

145  59 

4,132 

945  25 

27, 772 

058  77 

3,770 

841  49 

270 

8:i6  00 

87 

794  00 

22 

199  61 

16,829 

320  00 

25 

598  82 

20,472 

514  05 

1,116 

221  88 

9,444 

903  28 

3,806 

324  38 

940 

886  33 

9.508 

547  10 

5,856 

199  00 

10 

167,025 


Yearly  am't. 


$46,449  77 

342. 545  81 

17,416  00 

249.343  12 

47,  .177  00 

1,376,320  23 

1,657,769  89 

643,249  14 

447. 157  69 

92.526  00 

38.973  00 

857, 141  13 

1, 163. 146  6T 

193,  705  .% 

478,716  93 

915, 248  58 

159,246  no 

421,567  59 

3,186,092  47 

430,481  89 

28.021  49 

8,928  00 

2,430  m 

1,933.134  65 

2. 628  00 

2.341,478  90 

124,661  57 

300.920  04 

3&7.315  04 

22,923  38 

297,2)5  41 

668,447.38 

1,916  00 


18,803,084  90 


Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  avplieations  and  for  increase  of 
navy  pensioners  admiUed  in  each  StaU  and  Territory  for  the  yiar  ending  June  30,  1868. 


luTaUds.    . 

Widows,  children,  mothers,  sisters,  Ac 

Stete. 

OriglnaL 

Increase. 

OriglnaL 

Increase. 

No. 

Yewly  am't 

No. 

Yearly  am't. 

No. 

Yeariy  am't 

No. 

Yearly  am't 

^An«tjM>M^nft 

2 
I 

S3 
3 
1 
9 
3 

94 
5 

$9600 

180  00 

9,882  00 

228  00 

45  00 

73  00 

240  00 

9,664  00 

396  00 

4 

» 

13 

7 

3 

3 

11 

43 

5 

3 

6 

$559  00 

190  00 

1,836  00 

876  00 

396  00 

384  00 

1,284  00 

3,348  00 

528  00 

432  00 

576  00 

Distfiet  of  Colnmhia 

Illinois 

9 

1 

$133  00 
18  00 

4 
9 

•  •  •  • 

$192  00 
168  00 

Vr  A  n  ^n  nlf  %f 

T  .^nlAiAffm 

1 
3 
15 
2 
1 
4 

72  00 

Maine 

4 

11 

5 

9 

913  00 
948  00 
306  00 
168  00 

168  00 

MaMaehuwtts 

M  Hrvland 

744  00 

48  00 

MisKonri ................ 

24  00 

Hfirhlran 

940  00 

1Minn*»4AlM 

1 

9 

34 

7 

3 

90 

1 
1 
2 

96  00 

79  00 

3^156  00 

588  00 

144  00 

1,099  00 

150  00 

45  00 

144  00 

Kfw  Hampshire 

New  York 

3 

13 

1 
1 
7 

81  00 
638  00 
160  00 

84  00 
256  00 

4 

46 
4 

16 

33 

5 

6 

7 

648  00 

6,294  00 

780  00 

1,752  00 

4, 1C6  00 

744  00 

660  00 

696  00 

16 

648  00 

^ ew  jersey .^... 

Ohio 

8 
8 
1 
9 
5 

504  00 

TVnDBrlTanla ........... 

360  00 

17t>/w4n  f  alafMl 

79  00 

ViriHniA 

79  60 

Wisconsin 

•  «  •  • 

288  00 

Increaoa  eases 

135 
50 

13,890  00 
2,994  00 

"50^ 

•  •  •  • 

9,994  00 

919 
72 

26, 019  00 
3,600  00 

73 

■  •  •  • 

3,600  00 

185 

13,884  00 

S91 

99, 619  CO 

•  •  •  ■ 
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PAP£RS  ACCOMPANTING  THE  • 


Statement  of  ike  amount  paid  for  navy  fennone  at  the  ageneies  in  tke  several  States  ami 

Territories  for  tke  §ear  ending  June  30,  1868. 


State. 


CooBecticnt 

California * 

District  of  Columbia 

Ulinoi* 

Kentnc^y 

Looiaiana 

Ualae 

llafluehaaettB 

Maryland 

Mii«oari 

Michigan 

Mianeaota 

New  Hampahira 

New  York 

New  JCFMY 

ebio 

P«noayWanIa 

Rhode  Inland ^ 

Virginia T, 

Wlaconaia .^.. 

Total 


InvaUdi. 


$201  07 
288  00 

5,397  12 

3,063  56 
692  00 
523  77 

5,379  91 
80,813  46 

3,385  54 

1.463  83 
656  K) 
520  26 

3.077  66 

89, 618  14 

963  48 

3,854  91 
14,377  16 

1,303  45 
962  12 
777  73 


Wldow«,  chil- 
dren, i^otbera. 


TotaL 


97,340  00 


$6. 131  72  i 
434  16  I 

31,633  21  i 
4, 184  10  I 
1,410  67  . 
2.985  45 
9,044  56  . 

45,174  09 

10,696  71*. 
1, 743  33 
3,396  60 
318  00 
4,555  801 

64,431  62; 
3,979  01  • 
8,841  63 

43,874  64 
4. 191  20 
6,441  58 
1.571  13 


|6,33S79 

722  I« 

7,««7« 

2.1<a€7 

a.sc§£ 

14.4M47 
6Sv987  5S 
14.C82SS 

3.217  14 

4.035  43 

838  S6 

7,633  4« 

»4,Ot9  7f 

4,»>49 

1S,€S6  5I 

SB,  251  89 

5^4946 

7,403  :o 

S.3«tt 


255,043  21       353,3639 


Statement  of   the  anunmt  of  funds  in   the  hands  of  agents  for  paying 

navy  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June^  1868. 


State. 


Coimecticat 

CAlifornia 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Iltinoia 

Keatucky....  ....... 

Louifliana 

Maine 

MaesachiiBetts 

Maryland 

Missouri  ............. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pcnnsylvanita 

Do 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Agency. 


Hartford 

San  Francisco. 
Washington  ... 

Chicago 

Louisville 

New  Orleans . . 

Portland 

Boston 

Baltimore 

St,  Louis 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portsmouth.... 

Brooklyn 

Trenton 

Cincianati 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburg 

ProYidence....< 

Richmond 

Milwaukee ...« 


Name  of  agent. 


Guy  R.  Phelps 

James  W.  Shanklin.. 

Robert  Clarke 

Charles  T.  Hotchkiss. 
Edward  F.  Gallagher. 
Frederick  J.  Knapp . . 
Monroe  A.  Blanchard 
George  C.  Trumbull.. 
Thomas  K.  Carroll... 
Egbert  B.  Brown  .. . . 

Henry  Bams 

Reuben  B.  Gtelnsba .. 
James  H.  Shapley  ... 
William  V.Porter.... 
Philemon  Dickinson.. 
William  E.Davis.... 
Enoch  W,  C.  Greene. 

James  McGregor 

William  H.  Townsend 
James  T.  Sutton,  jr.. 
Michael H.  Fitch.... 


Amount 


12,808  92 

fee?  80 

21,438  87 
4,168  04 
1,260  5cf 
1,990  78 
5,770  60 

38,432  69 
7,994  61 
2,224  54 
2,728  41 
1,46174 
2,039  67 

54,509  60 
2.911  25 
6,883  32 

27,680  20 
4,611  54 
2,392  69 
5,143  90 
2,327  67 

199,645  62 
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Statement  of  the  total  amount  paid  for  army  and  navypenMons  in  each 
State  and  Territory  from  the  organization  of  tlis  present  government  up 
toJune  ao,  1868. 


State. 


Arkamas 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Califtarnia 

District  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia .. 

Indiana ..1 

Illinois 

Iowa ^ 

Kenlueky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

MassHchnsetts 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  CaroliDa 

Nebraska 

New  Mejuco 

Ohio - 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WestVirginU 

Wisconsin 

Waehington  Territoiy 

Unknowu 


Amount  for 
army  pensions. 


$313 

604 

6,540 

95 

1,798 

322 

204 

1,126 

6,303 

7,328 

2,597 

5,880 

316 

426 

8,248 

11,833 

2,198 

153 

2,407 

3,930 

489 

5.370 

28,855 

3, 740 

2,106 

26 

2 

10,275 

22 

15, 352 

2,241 

1,226 

3,927 

6,223 

6,955 

1,059 

8,511 

5 

1,155 


,  824  27 
,208  8! 
,951  48 
,206  17 
,468  20 
,128  16 
,667  53 
,217  41 
,244  34 
,757  07 
,742  34 
,387  16 
,134  04 
,600  02 
,844  46 
,628  73 
,525  67 
,934  88 
,933  24 
,030  09 
,549  % 
,363  96 
,192  80 
,660  01 
,683  35 
,044  03 
^542  92 
,985  17 
,301  90 
,909  68 
,694  98 
,289  37 
,018  64 
,014  08 
, 857  52 
,683  24 
,826  30 
,398  30 
,063  43 


164,079,712  40 


Amount  for 
navy  pensions. 


$143,211  50 
5,064  3(5 

1,332,118  34 
12,921  85 
21,760  18 
21,192  35 


21,219  26 


48,953  40 


64, 058  01 

154,914  94 

1,068,976  00 

541,821  95 


34,126  58 

13, 432  04 

1,204  86 

178,543  50 

1,627,355  06 

47,835  90 

2,624  80 


71, 135  45 


912,992  08 

188, 960  47 

83,084  70 


365,526  67 
'6,'5C6'i4 


6,968,540  39 


986  PAFEB8  ACCOMPAKTIKa  THE 

BEPOST  OF  THE  GOMMISSIONEB  OF  DTDIAK  AFFAIBS. 

DEPASTMENT  of  the  iNTEBIOBy 

Office  of  Iia>iAN  Affairs, 

November  23,  18G8. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  herewith  the  usual  annnal  report  of 
this  office,  briefly  reviewing  the  condition  of  onr  Indian  ait'airs  mid  rela- 
tions daring  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  last  report  and  the 
present  time,  aini  presenting  such  suggestions  and  reconuneudatioDS  as 
are  deemed  essential  for  the  proper  management  of  the  service. 

For  information  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  various  tribes,  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  and  agents  of  the  government 
having  direct  charge  and  sux>ervision  of  them,  which  will  be  foond 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report,  believing  that  they  will 
furnish  a  history  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  present  a  si^cient  view  (^ 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  adopted  for  civilization  of  this 
peoide,  as  will  tend  to  encourage  all  who  have  any  concern  in  thcar 
present  and  Aiture  ccmdition  to  hope  for  increasing  good  results. 

The  Indian  population  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  is  about 
300,000,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska  Territory.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
they  are  decreasing  fnmi  year  to  year,  fading  so  rapidly  away  ixam  the 
nations  of  the  ear^.  The  causes  thereof,  as  well  as  of  much  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  prevailing,  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  intes- 
tine wars,  the  entailment  of  loathsome  diseases  by  vicious  whites,  and  to 
the  effects  of  kidulgenoe  in  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors ;  and  tiiese  evfls, 
it  is  feared,  will  continue  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  despite  the  efforts 
to  remove  or  even  mitigate  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  our  wilder  Indian  tribes  shoir 
a  strong  disposition  to  emerge  from  their  savage  state  and  throw  aside 
their  barbarous  customs,  ^ey  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  change 
in  the  advancing  tide  of  the  white  race  and  in  the  disappearing  of  the 
buffalo  and  other  game,  hence  they  understand  their  only  hope  for  the 
ftitnre  is  in  the  abandonment  of  their  present  mode  of  life  for  tliat  bet- 
ter one  of  industrial  pursuits.  With  the  semi-civilized,  slow  progress  is 
made  in  their  improvement.  The  causes  are  so  well  known,  having  been 
fully  set  forth  in  previous  annual  reports,  tiiat  it  is  unnecessary  heie  to 
reiterate  them,  and  untU  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  surmounted  or 
removed  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  any  great  change. 

A  civilization  of  any  account  with  them  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
patiently  and  hopeftilly  prosecuted;  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  faithful  and  prompt  fiilfllment  of  all  its  obligations  and 
promises. 

This  work  also  should  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  lovars  of  humanity 
and  incite  to  its  practical  demonstrations  the  divine,  spirit  of  charity  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now. shown. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  assign  any  reasons  for  it,  but  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  same  interest  is  not  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  red  man* 
by  bringing  him  under  moral  and  religious  influences,  on  the  part  of 
benevolent  and  Christian  organizations  of  the  country,  as  in  former  years. 
Many  of  the  tribes  have  no  schools  and  are  without  any  religious  instruc- 
Uon  whatever;  with  them  the  door  is  wide  open,  and  fields  for  Christian 
labor  and  benevolent  dSfort  are  presented  everywhere,  appealing  for  help. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  or  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  government  should  invite  the  co-operation^  in  its  great  duty  of 
protecting,  educating  and  elevating  tlie  race  to  a  higher  s^^le  of  being, 
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)f  all  Christian  societies  or  individuals  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  part 
n  the  work,  and  should  liberally  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  schools 
md  mission  establishments. 

It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  observe  that  in  negotiating  treaties 
ii^ith  the  Idaho  tribes,  of  late  years,  the  importance  of  making  provision 
'or  their  educational  interests  has  been  prominently  kept  in  view,  and 
lo  doubt  highly  beneficial  results  will  follow  all  judicious  arrangements 
md  efibrts  that  may  be  made  for  that  purpose.  With  most  of  the  tribes 
here  has  been  i>eace  during  the  past  year,  and  friendship  has  marked 
;heir  conduct  towards  the  govei*nment  and  its  citizens,  while  at  the  same 
:ime  they  have  been  endeavoring  with  their  limited  means  and  qualifica- 
ions  to  snp|K)rt  themselves  and  in  various  respecta  better  their  estate. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  those  settled  on  reservations, 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soiL  With  others,  however,  there  have  been 
»erious  difficulties,  which  have  so  extended  that  it  may  be  said  we  have 
low  an  Indian  war  on  hand.  The  parties  in  hostility  are  the  Gheyennes 
md  Arapahoes  of  the  upper  Arkansas  river.  WiUi  members  of  these 
ribes  there  has  been  clearly  a  violation  of  their  solemn  treaty  x)romises  to 
icep  the  peace  and  refrain  from  doing  injury  to  citizens  and  their 
property;  promises  made  scarcely  a  year  ago  to  the  commissioners  sent 
:o  treat  with  them  for  a  settlement  of  all  former  difficulties  and  for 
i^heir  future  good  beh)a.vior. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  renewal  of  their  bad  conduct  on 
pounds  lying  behind  the  inmiediate  occasion  of  its  outbreak. 

It  is  believed  that  the  existing  war  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Gheyennes 
svas  occasioned  by  the  withholding  the  delivery  to  them  of  the  guns  aAd 
unmunition  which  the  peace  commission  had  said  they  should  have. 

Some  of  their  young  men  went  out  from  their  camps  and  i^erpetrated 
i^oss  outrages  and  murders  during  the  past  summer,  by  which  acts 
learly  all  of  their  tribes  have  become  involved  in  hostility  towards  the 
icovemment.  It  is  true  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  withheld  for  a 
;ime,  but  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  it — the  Gheyennes  had  not  kept 
:he  peace.  In  June  last  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Kaw  Indians, 
ivith  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  Osages  and  Pawnees,  they  have  been  at 
enmity,  ana  in  passing  through  the  settlements  of  the  whites  to  do  so 
committed  a  number  of  depre^tions;  because  of  this  and  their  threat 
o  attack  the  Kaws  again,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  department  not 
:o  put  arms  into  their  hands^  as  in  all  probability,  in  the  event  of  carry- 
ng  their  threat  into  ^ecution,  they  would  come  in  conflict  with  the 
.vhites,  and  thus  a  war  be  brought  on. 

After  a  while,  however,  in  view  of  the  promises  of  the  peace  oommis- 
(ioners,  and  excitement  among  the  Indians,  the  anns  and  ammunition 
vere  delivered,  first  to  the  Arapahoes,  by  Superintendent  Murphy  and 
Igent  Wynkoop,  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  to  the  Gheyennes  on  the 
^th  August  (they  pledging  that  the  arms  should  not  be  used  against  the 
vhites,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  support  for  themselves  by 
lunting)  by  the  latter  officer,  who  reported  in  regard  to  the  matter,  that 
le  never  knew  the  Indians  to  be  better  satisfied  and  so  contented;  that 
hey  left  for  their  hunting  grounds,  and  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
rouble  with  them.  But  he  judged  too  favorably  of  appearances,  for 
(ome  members  of  the  tribes  were  either  then,  or  had  been  but  a  few  days 
)revious,  committing  gross  outrages  and  murders  of  citizens  upon  the 
kiline  and  Solomon  rivers.  But  t£e  substantial  cause  of  this  war  is  to  be 
bund  in  the  &ct  that  the  department,  for  want  of  appropriations,  was 
compelled  to  stop  their  supplies,  and  to  permit  them  to  recur  to  the  chase 
or  subsistence.    The  pursuit  of  the  bufEalo  to  their  favorite  haunts  on  the 
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Saline  and  Solomon  rivers  brought  them  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Kansas 
settlements,  and  of  their  enemies,  the  Kaws  and  Osages,  and  presented  to 
them  temptations  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  revenge  "which  seems  to  have 
IK>ssessed  them  the  moment  Agent  Wynkoop,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
refused  to  deliver  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  the  peace  commis- 
sioners had  promised  them. 

Equally  as  troublesome  are  the  Kiowas  and  Gomanches,  a  part  of 
whom  have  been  guilty  of  raiding  the  past  year  into  Texas,  the  Chickasaw 
nation  and  at  the  Witchita  agency;  and  have  broken  faith  with  the  goveni- 
ment;  and  it  is  not  improbable  all  of  these  tribes  may  be  drawn  into  hos- 
tilities and  join  those  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes.  who  are  being 
driven  south  into  their  country.  They  have  a  number  or  captives  t^en 
in  their  raids  whom  they  promise  to  give  up.  Their  doing  so,  and 
promising  not  to  raid  upon  Texas  citizens  nor  upon  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors, will  be  made  conditions  upon  which  their  annuity  goods  will  be 
distributed  to  them. 

The  friendly  portions  of  these  four  tribes,  who  deprecate  war  and  had 
no  part  in  the  recent  raids  and  hostilities,  it  is  feared  will  suffer  with  the 
guilty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  military  to 
punish  the  offenders.  To  prevent  this  it  was  deemed  proper  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  gather  them  at  some  suitable  point  on  theii' respective 
reservations,  under  the  care  of  their  agents,  and  provision  made  for  ^eir 
support.  With  this  object  in  view  Agents  Boone  and  Wynkoop  have 
been  directed  to  repair  to  Fort  Cobb  and  gather  around  them  there  sucji 
of  these  tribes  as  are  friendly,  and  those  who  may  come  in  promising  to 
be  peaceable.  K  the  hostile  portion  of  these  tribes  will  not  cease  their 
war  and  outrages,  and  join  the  peaceably  disposed,  they  should  be  pun- 
ished with  severity,  and  the  claims  of  the  guilty  upon  the  government 
under  treaty  stipulations,  declared  by  Congress  forfeited. 

Hostilities,  to  some  extent,  yet  exist  on  the  part  of  the  wild,  warlike 
Apaches  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Tenitories,  and  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things  will  continue  with  these  tribes  until  something  is  done 
in  the  way  of  estoblishing  them  upon  reservations  or  restricting  them  to 
particular  districts  of  country,  with  such  aid  as  policy  may  require  to 
bring  about  and  maintain  a  friendly  disposition  on  their  part  toward 
citizens  and  neighboring  tribes.  At  least  treaties  of  peace  should  be 
entered  into  with  them,  and  a  clear  understanding  had  of  their  relations 
to  the  government  for  the  better  protection  of  persons  and  proi)erty. 

I  here  call  attention  to  an  interesting  report  made  by  Captain  Chaiies 
A.  Whittier  to  General  James  B.  Fry,  commanding  military  division  of 
the  Pacific,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  tribes  in  Arizona,  a  copy 
of  which  was  furnished  your  department  by  the  honorable  Secretary  ci 
War.    It  is  among  the  papers  herewith. 

Information  ha«  been  received  from  the  governor  of  Idaho  TerritcMy 
that  the  war  carried  on  for  some  time  jmst  by  the  Snsbke  and  other  Ihd^ 
ans,  upon  the  border  of  Idaho,  is  virtually  ended,  the  military  operati<ms 
against  them  having  been  successful  in  capturing  many  and  compelling 
the  rest  to  sue  for  peace,  a  result  highly  creditable  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  arm  of  the  service  in  that  quarter. 

The  Sioux  tribes  of  western  Dakota,  who  were  for  several  years  just 
prior  to  the  present  year  engaged  in  war  against  the  government^  are 
now,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  comparatively  peaceable,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  no  serious  trouble  will  arise  with  them  hereafter. 

The  efforts  of  the  peace  commission,  composed  of  civilians  and  officers 
of  the  army,  appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  to  arrange  for  peace,  have  been  attended  with  success  to  a  great 
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legree,  and  lasting  beneficial  results  will  no  doubt  follow  a  faithful  and 
prompt  fulfilment  of  their  promises  to  the  Indians,  and  of  the  treaty 
tipulations  entered  into  with  them.  They  made  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
ederated  northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  on  the  10th  of  May,  and 
he  Mountain  Crow  tribe  on  the  7th  May  last,  which  have*been  ratified 
nd  proclaimed;  one  with  the  Brul6  and  other  Sioux  on  the  29th  April 
iltimo,  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  department,  and  also 
>ne  with  tjie  Ogallalla  Sioux  on  the  25th  May,  to  which  a  number  of 
linneconjou  chiefs  added  their  signatures.  This  treaty  has  been  retained 
kt  Fort  Laramie  that  it  may  be  signed  by  the  Sans  Arcs  and  Oncpapas 
>ands  of  Sioux. 

The  main  features  of  these  several  treaties  are :  the  binding  the  Indians, 
parties  thereto,  to  keep  the  peace,  the  providing  for  the  several  tribes  a 
iuitable  reservation,  and  the  means  for  their  education  and  civilization. 

In  accordance  with  the  promises  made  by  these  commissioners  to  the 
5ioux,  the  military  posts  designated  as  C.  F.  Smith,  Phil.  Kearney,  and 
[leno,  in  the  Powder  River  country,  the  establishment  of  which  was  one 
)f  the  principal  causes  of  their  late  hostOities,  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
:he  Indians  are  now  satisfied  on  that  point. 

Two  of  the  commissioners,  General  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tappan,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Naviyo  tribe  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  oi> 
be  1st  of  June  last,  and  it  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President.  It 
vill  be  remembered  that  theNavajoes  several  years  ago,  being  then  hos- 
ile,  were  captured  in  their  country,  west  of  the  Eio  Grande,  liy  the  mili- 
ary, and  taken  to  the  Bosque  Bedondo,  on  the  Pecos  river,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  New  Mexico.  The  reservation  proving  to  be  unsuitable,  and 
he  Kavajoes  becoming  very  much  dissatisfied  and  threatening  to  leave, 
ind  the  government  teing  at  a  heavy  expense  to  support  them,  it  was 
leemed  advisable  to  procure  for  them  a  new  location,  and  hence  this 
xeaty  was  made,  which  provides  a  reservation  in  their  old  home.  They 
lave  since  left  the  Bosque  Bedondo,  and  are  now  being  established  upon 
he  new  reservation. 

General  Augur,  as  a  commissioner,  substituted  for  General  Sherman, 
luring  the  past  summer  visited  Utah  Tenitory,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
it  Fort;  Bridger,  in  July,  with  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes,  rang- 
ng  in  Idaho  and  Utah  Territories,  which  provides  for  their  establishment 
ipon  a  reservation  in  Wind  River  valley ;  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been 
eceived  by  the  department. 

The  new  treaties  made  by  this  peace  commission  in  18G7,  at  Medicine 
!jodge  creek.  Kansas,  with  the  confederated  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes, 
bud  the  coniederated  Kiowas,  Comanches,.and  Apaches,  and  which  were 
>efore  the  Senate  the  past  winter^  have  since  been  ratified  and  proclaimed. 

Treaties  were  made  in  1867  with  tribes  in  Kansas,  for  their  removal  to 
;he  Indian  country  south  of  that  State,  and  were  in  due  time  laid  before 
;he  Senate.  That  body  advised  the  ratification,  with  amendments,  of 
.hose  made  with  the  Pottawatomies,  confederated  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Weas,  Kas- 
caskias,  Piankeshaws,  Ottawas,  and  Wyandotts.  That  with  the  Potta- 
Teatomies  has  been  ratified;  the  others  yet  remain  for  the  action  of  the 
President,  the  acceptance  of  Hie  amendments  by  the  Indians  having  been 
>ut  recently  received. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  day  of  March  last  by  the  Oommis- 
doner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  at  Wash- 
ngton,  with  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weminuchee,  Yampa, 
irand  River,  and  Uintah  bands  of  Utes  or  Utahs,  the  principal  feature 
>f  which  is  tne  placing  these  bands — some  being  in  Colorado  and  others 
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in  New  Mexico — upon  a  large  reservation  in  Colorado,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  two  agencies  there;  it  also  provides  for  them  schooiR,  and  tiiac 
they  shall  be  tanght  in  agricnlture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Senate 
has  advised  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  with  amendments. 

In^rmation  has  been  received  that  some  of  the  bands  have  accepted 
the  amendments,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  aU  will  accept  them. 

On  the  27th  May  ultimo  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  myself,  Superin- 
tendent Murphy,  and  Agents  Boone  and  Snow,  with  tiie  Osage  tribe,  in 
their  country,  by  which  the  Osages  agree  to  sell  about  8,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  Kansas  for  $1,000,000  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawi-ence,  and  Gal- 
veston Railroad  Company,  and  th^  agree  to  remove  and  settle  in  I2ie 
Indian  country  south  of  Kansas. 

The  same  commissioners  also  negotiated  a  treaty  on  the  1st  of  June  fol- 
lowing with  the  Swan  Greek  and  Black  River  Gbippewas,  and  the  Mnn- 
see  or  Christian  Indians.  Both  of  these  treaties  are  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

A  treaty  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs  on  the  9th 
of  July  last,  at  Washington,  with  the  Gherokees,  as  supplementary  to, 
and  explanatory  of,  the  treaty  concluded  with  that  i)eople  on  the  19tii 
July,  1866;  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
♦  During  the  past  spring,  by  authority  of  the  President,  Special  Agent 
J:  W.  GuUen  was  instructed  to  visit  the  different  tribes  in  Montana  Ter- 
ritory to  effect  such  treaty  arrangements  as  might  be  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  and  the  citizens  of  that  Territory. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  recently  reached  this  city,  and  submitted  to  this  office 
treaties  made  by  him  with  the  Blood,  Piegan,  and  Blackfeet  Indians, 
Gros  Ventres,  Missouri  Biver  Crows,  and  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshone& 
These  treaties  provide  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  title  of  the  Indians 
to  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  for  their  location  upon  districts  of 
country  suited  to  their  wants,  where  agencies  are  to  be  established  for 
them,  and  where  they  may  receive  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  annui- 
ties stipulated  to  be  paid  them. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  several  treaties  with  the  tribes  in  Kan- 
sas, yet  before  the  Senate,  may  be  acted  upon,  and  their  rattfication 
advised  at  the  next  session  of  that  body,  in  order  that  the  contemplated 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  Kansas  to  the  Indian  countiy  may  be 
speedily  effected.  In  expectation  of  the  change  they  thought  would  take 
place  ere  this,  many  of  the  Indians  felt  little  or  no  interest  in  cultivating 
and  improving  their  lands,  and  ceased  their  labors  in  a  great  measure. 
They  have  also  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites,  who  are  but  too  eager  to  get,  even  by  unfair  means,  possession 
of  their  lands.  I  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  a  previoiis  annual 
rei>ort  that  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1865,  by  Superintendent  Irish,  with 
nearly  all  the  bands  of  Ut^  Indians  in  Utah  Territoiy,  contemplating 
their  removal  to  the  Uinta  reservation,  be  confirmed,  or  else  a  new  treaty 
be  made.  The  Indians  are  poor,  and  the  game  upon  which  they  depend 
for  subsistence  is  by  no  means  abundant.  It  certainly  is  very  desirable 
that  their  titio  to  the  lands  in  the  Territory  be  extinguished,  and  tiiev  be 
permanently  located  cm  the  reservation  referred  to,  where  tney  could  be 
helped,  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  made  self-sustaining  in  the  course 
of  time.  A  treaty  sho«ld  be  made  with  the  Ottoes  and  Missourias  in 
Nebraska,  and  with  the  Stockbridges  in  Wisconsin.  Botii  of  these  tribes 
are  in  a  destitute  condition,  but  they  have  valuable  lands,  much  of 
which  is  no  benefit  or  practical  use  to  them.  By  the  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  these  lands  they  can  be  comfortably  supported  and  provided  witli 
means  to  enga^  in  industiial  pursuits,  and  to  educate  tiheir  children.    I 
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:an  but  express  what  is  so  apparent^  and  what  has  heretofore  been  seen 
lud  recommeniied  in  communications  to  and  £rom  this  office,  the  propriety 
ind  necessity  of  there  being  some  treaty  arrangements  entered  into  with 
ribes  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Washington  Territories, 
taving  no  treaty  relati6ns  with  the  government,  especially  with  those 
ribes  inhabiting  or  daiming  rich  agricultural  districts  or  mining  regions, 
u  order  that  their  rights  may  be  determined  and  secured,  peace  relations 
established,  and  proper  measures  adopted  for  their  civilization,  and,  at  the 
iame  time,  tiie  rights  of  settlers  protected,  and  desirable  wastes  of  country 
)pened  for  occupancy  and  improvement  by  citizens.  The  tribes  in  these 
Territories,  as  well  as  others,  have  long  roamed  free  and  uncontrolled 
>ver  the  countries  they  occupy^  which  they  claim  as  their  own,  and  it  is 
lot  surprising  they  regard  with  jealousy  and  bitterness  of  spirit  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites^  who,  in  many  instances,  not  only  ignore 
heir  rights  but  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  despoil  them  of  life  and 
)roperty.  The  passing  through  their  country  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
emigration,  dispersing  or  destroying  the  bufiGsdo,  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
^reat  discontent  and  miffering  with  them.  Treated  thus,  and  no  adequate 
compensation  being  made  to  them  for  what  they  have  yielded  up  or  lost, 
;heir  resources  of  subsistence  and  trade  diminished,  with  starvation  in 
;he  future  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  wonder  is  that  there  prevails  any 
iegree  of  forbearance  on  their  part,  with  such  provocations  to  discontent 
md  retaliation.  The  best  policy  to  pursue  towards  tribes  in  this  con- 
iition,  and  which  justice  and  humanity  dictate,  is  to  treat  with  them, 
*ecognize  their  rights,  relieve  them  from  suffering,  remunerate  them  for 
Jiat  of  which  tiiey  have  been  deprived,  and  providefortheirconcentration 
ipon  tracts  of  country  guaranteed  to  them  for  their  possession  against 
uiy  intrusion  by  whites,  and  then  teach  and  assist  them  in  whatever 
^vill  tend  to  make  them  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  a  self-siistaining, 
nteUigent  people.  Under  the  beneficial  measures  of  such  a  policy  it 
nay  be  reasonably  hoped  that  with  these  tribes,  now  so  wild  and  war- 
Jke,  there  would  be  manifested  gradually  evidences  of  moral  and  social 
improvement,  and  a  condition  ere  long  reached  as  encouraging  and  as 
creditable  as  that  presented  by  some  of  our  best  tribes,  such  as  the 
[Dhoctaws  and  others.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  peace  commissioners  to  the  President,  dated  the  7th  of 
January,  among  the  documents  herewith,  containing  their  suggestions 
ind  recommencUktions  as  to  the  plans  most  advisable  to  be  inaugurated 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  especially  with  reference  to  those  not 
low  permanently  located  upon  reservations,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
svill  favorably  consider  them,  and  make  appropriate  legislation  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  that  plan* 

rHE  QtrESTION  OF  THE   TRANSFER   OF  THE  Iia>IAN   BUREAU  TO  THE 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  commis- 
»on  at  its  late  meeting  at  Chicago,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  recom- 
nending  to  Congress  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department.  In  view  of  probaUe  action  upon  that  recommendation,  and 
mpelled  by  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  I  feel  called  upon  to  offer  somo 
facts  and  argument8,*for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  transfer,  and  to  give  some  views^  suggested  by  nearly  two 
gears'  intimate  official  connection  with  the  Indian  service,  with  regard  to 
^he  best  method  fbr  the  future  conduct  of  Indian  afiiura. 

In  1849,  Congress,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Deipaxtmsnt  of  the  Interior, 
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incorporated  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AflGairs  in  that  department,  giving  to 
its  head  the  supervisory  and  appellate  powers  theretofore  exercised  over 
Indian  afiairs  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  now  proposed  to  re-tnmgfer 
the  bureau  to  the  War  OfiSce. 

It  is  presumed  the  question  for  legislative  solution  will  be  three-fold: 
Shall  tiie  bureau  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department;  or  ^11  it 
remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  or  shall  it 
be  erected  into  an  independent  department,  upon  an  equal  footing  in  all 
respects  with  the  other  departments,  as  recommended,  unanimoi^y,  by 
the  peace  commission  in  tiieir  report  to  the  President  of  7th  Jamuuy 
last. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  some  reasons  against  the  transfer.  Th€se 
I  proceed  to  oft'er,  assuming  all  the  time  that  the  transfer  means  that  in 
foture  all  our  Indian  afifairs  are  to  be  administered  by  the  army,  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Office. 

My  reasons  in  opposition  are— 

1.  That  theprompty  effUnentj  and  sttccess/ul  management  and  direction  ^ 
our  Indian  affaire  is  too  large^  onerouSy  and  important  a  burden  to  he 
added  to  the  existing  duties  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War, 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  capacity  and  endm^mce,  and  whe  neither  is 
taxed  beyond  that  limit,  it  must  fail  in  the  performance  of  its  funetioiu, 
and  the  result  must  be  disappointment,  and  most  probably  disaster,  to 
the  service. 

The  business  of  the  War  Department,  in  aU  its  varied  and  complex 
ramifications,  is  sufficient  already,  if  properly  traosacted.  to  employ  all 
the  faculties  of  the  most  accomplished  head,  even  with  all  the  aids  he 
may  summon  to  his  assistance ;  and  there  are  few  men  li\dng,  if  anjf 
who  can  give  the  requisite  attention  to  its  demands,  and  at  the  samo 
time  discharge  properly  and  with  requisite  promptness  the  dehcate, 
important,  and  numerous  duties  the  care  of  Indian  affairs  would  super- 
add. 

None  can  deny  that  the  safe  and  successful  management  of  the  mili- 
tary afifeurs  of  a  republic  of  40,000,000  of  people,  demands  the  constant 
and  exclusive  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  an  accomplished  and 
experienced  statesman. 

A  little  investigation,  and  even  a  superficial  knowledge  and  a  Uttte 
reflection,  will  convince  every  candid  mind  that  thei*e  is  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  more  intricate  and  difficult,  and  involving  more  varied 
and  larger  public  and  private  interests,  than  our  ^^  Indian  afGEurs;"  none 
requiring  in  their  control  and  direction  a  larger  brain,  or  a  more  sensi- 
tive and  charitable  heart. 

If  these  things  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  proposed 
^'  transfer"  is  unreasonable  and  wrong.  ^ 

If  the  argument  applies  as  well  to  the  Interior  as  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, let  it  be  so ;  its  force  is  not  abated  by  the  admission* 

2.  The  ^^  transfer  j^  in  my  judgment^  toill  create  a  necessity  for  matntain- 
ing  a  large  standing  army  in  the  field. 

I  yield  to  none  in  admiration  and  love  of  the  gallant  officers  and-soldiers 
of  our  army.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  nation  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, when  the  honor,  integrity,  or  the  existence  of  the  republic  is 
threatened  by  foreign  or  domestic  foes.  But  ^^  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,"  and  I  submit  that  a  time  of  peace  is  not  the  time  for  a  larire 
standing  army.  In  time  of  war,  the  army  is  our  waU  of  defence.  In 
peace,  large  armies  exhaust  the  national  resources  without  advantage  to 
the  country.  The  safety  of  .the  country  in  peace  is  not  to  be  sau|rht  in 
a  magnificent  array  of  bayonets ;  but  in  the  virtue,  inteUigencei  mdns- 
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try,  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens.  With  the  restoration  of  all  the 
States  to  their  peaceM  relations  to  the  federal  government,  and  tlie 
return  of  their  population  to  industrial  avocations  and  prosperity^  if 
peace  is  msiintained,  as  at  the  present,  with  all  foreign  powers,  our  mili- 
tary establishment  should  soon  be  reduced  to  a  peace  footing,  its  mate- 
rial returned  to  industrial  and  producing  employments,  and  the  people, 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  annually  relieved  of  takes 
now  expended  in  the  support  and  pay  of  the  army. 

Surely  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the 
War  Department  merely  to  create  a  necessity  to  keep  up  the  army,  and 
with  it  the  taxes. 

3.  Our  true  policy  towards  the  Indian  tribes  is  peacCj  and  the  proposed 
transfer  is  tantamount^  in  my  judgment^  to  perpetudCwar. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  presence  of  troops,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  regulating  affairs  by  force,  arouses  feelings  of  hostility  and 
begets  sentiments  of  resistance  and  war  oven  in  the  most  civilized  and 
peaceful  communities.  How  much  more  intense  and  bitter  are  the  feel- 
ings of  hostility  engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  barbarians  and  semi- 
civilized  Indians  by  the  presence  of  soldiers,  who  they  know  are  sent 
to  force  them  into  subjection  and  keep  them  so.  To  their  ears  the 
sounds  of  the  camp  and  the  boom  of  the  morning  and  evening  gun  are 
the  infallible  signs  of  oppression  and  war ;  and  the  very  sight  of  armed 
and  uniformed  soldiers  in  their  haunts  and  hunting  groimds  provokes 
and  inflames  the  profoundest  feelings  of  hostility  and  hate. 

If  a  chronic  war,  with  additional  annual  expenses  of  $50,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  annually  on  account  of  Indian  affairs,  is  desired,  the  trans- 
fer, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  logical  way  to  the  result. 

More  than  half  the  period  in  which  this  bureau  was  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Office  was  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  costly  and  improfitable 
iis  well  as  unjust  wars  against  the  Seminoles  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
ill  vexatious  and  exi)ensive  troubles  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  It 
8bould  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connectioA,  that  almost  all  the  Indian  wars 
which  have  depleted  the  treasury  and  desolated  our  frontiers  ever  since 
the  bui'eau  was  given  to  the  Interior  Department,  had  their  origin  in 
the  precipitatcj^  and  ill-considered  action  of  the  military  stationed  in  the 
Indian  country.  As  examples,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  Sioux  war  of 
1852-4,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  originated  in  this  wise:  An  immigrant 
Mormon  train  abandoned  a  cow.  A  lieutenant  and  squad  went  to  the 
camp  of  the  Indians  who  had  found  and  eaten  her,  and  demanded  the 
man  who  had  killed  her.  The  Indians  refused  to  surrender  the  man, 
but  offered  to  pay  for  the  cow.  The  lieutenant  and  his  squad  fired  upon 
them,  killing  and  wounding  a  number,  when  they  were  surrounded  and 
massacred.  The  Sioux  war  ensued,  costing  us  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000 
and  several  hundred  lives,  besides  much  private  and  public  property. 

In  Apr^,  1804,  a  ranchman  named  Eipley  went  to  Gamp  Sanborn^  on 
South  Platte,  and  charged  the  Indians  with  stealing  his  stock.  A  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn  proceeded  to  search  for,  but  could  not  find  it.  Falling  in 
with  a  con^pany  of  Cheyennes,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  mel^e  one  soldier  was  killed  and  some  others  wounded, 
riien  followed  the  Cheyenne  war,  culminating  in  the  massacre  at  Sand 
LJieek  of  120  friendly  Indians,  mostly  women  and  children,  resting  in 
their  own  hunting  grounds  under  the  protection  of  our  flag.  This  affair 
is  known  a8  the  Chivington  massacre. 

This  war  cost  the  treasury  probably  not  less  than  $40,000,000,  an 
iniinense  amount  of  valuable  property,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
lives,  involving,  as  it  did,  not  only  the  Cheyennes  and  Apaches,  but  the 
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Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Gomanches,  and  many  bands  of  the  Sioux,  and 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas. 

In  1866  the  military  took  possession  of  the  Powder  river  oonntiy  in 
Dakota^  within  the  aicknowledged  territory  of  the  Sioux,  and  planted 
military  posts  Phil.  Kearney,  Beno,  and  C.  F.  Smith,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  in  direct  violation  or  treaty  stipulations. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  war  ensued,  costing  us  many  millions  of  dollars, 
several  hundred  lives,  including  the  killed  at  the  Fort  Kearney  massacre, 
and  much  valuable  property. 

On  the  19th  of  AprU,  1867,  a  military  conmiand  burned  the  peacefid 
village  of  the  Cheyennes  on  Pawnee  Fork,  western  Kansas,  who  had 
been  at  peace  with  us  since  the  treaty  of  1865,  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
were  then  on  lands  assigned  them  by  that  treaty.  The  Cheyennes  flev 
to  arms^  and  the  war  of  1867  followed,  in  which  we  lost  over'300  soldiers 
and  citizens,  several  millions  of  dollars  in  expenses,  and  an^  umnense 
amount  of  public  and  private  property,  and  killed,  it  is  believed,  six 
Indians,  and  no  more. 

The  pretext  for  our  celebrated  Kavsyo  war  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  the  shooting  of  a  negro  servant  boy  of  a  military  officer  by  an 
Indian,  and  the  refusal  to  surrender  the  slayer  on  the  part  of  the  Kara- 
joes,  who,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  make  the  amend,  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  by  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the  offence. 

Four  campaigns  against  the  Navajoes  resulted,  in  three  of  which  cor 
army  failed  of  either  success  or  glory.  In  the  fourth  the  Indians  sue- 
cumbed  to  the  superior  strategy  of  the  renowned  Kit  Carson,  and  veie 
compelled,  by  hunger,  to  surrender. 

This  war  cost  the  treasury  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  people 
the  loss  of  many  lives  and  valuable  property. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  indiscretions  of  our  military,  I  am  informed, 
produced  similar  unfortunate  results,  and  nearly  all  our  troubles  with 
the  Indians  there,  marring  our  history  with  cruel  massacres,  and  in  some 
instances  with  tiie  extermination  of  whole  bands,  had  their  origin  in  the 
presence  and  unwise  action  of  our  military.  In  evidenc43  of  this  stat^ 
mcnt  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Anson  Dart,  ex-superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  to  be  found  horewitli. 

Kow  if,  as  I  think,  I  have  shown  military  interference  has  been  prolific 
of  war,  even  since  the  bureau  has  been  in  civil  control,  what  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  can  be  expected  if  it  be  placed  entirely  in  military  hands! 

4.  Military  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  been  tried  for  serenief 
years  and  has  proved  a  failure^  and  mvsi^  in  myjudgment^  in  ^verynaiun 
ofthingsy  always  prove  a  failure. 

Soldiers  are  educated  and  trained  in  the  science  of  war  and  in  theait^ 
of  arms.  Civilians  are  taught  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of  peaceful  eiyii> 
zation.  In  lifting  up  races  from  the  degradation  of  savage  barbari^<i& 
and  leading  them  into  the  sunlight  of  a  higher  life,  in  unveiling  to  their 
benighted  vision  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of  a  peace- 
ful Christianity',  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  perceive  the  propriety  or  the 
efficacy  of  employing  the  military  instead  of  the  civil  department 
unless  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  Mohammedan  motto,  and  proclaim  ^ 
these  people  "Death  or  the  Koran," 

If  the  mass  of  our  people  desire  peaceful  relations  with  our  IndiiQ 
txibes,  mean  to  continue  to  recognize  their  natural  rights,  as  our  fathers 
have  done,  and  do  not  desire  their  violent  extermination,  then  I  submit. 
the  peaceful  and  therefore  the  civil  and  not  the  military  agencies  of  the 
government  are  better  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends. 
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Blight  follows  the  sword  as  surely  a«  desolation  site  in  the  track  of  the 
hurricane  or  the  conflagration. 

Has  not  military  management  essentially  failed  in  civilizing  the 
Indians!  When  and  where  did  it  turn  their  minds  from  war  and  the 
chase  and  fix  them  ui>on  agriculture  or  pastoral  lifef  When  and  where 
did  it  reduce  the  cost  of  Indian  affairs?  It  has  only  succeeded  m  illumi- 
nating our  Indian  history  with  bloody  pictures,  in  surcharging  the  hearts 
of  our  tribes  with  hatred  and  revenge,  and  spending  the  money  of  the 
people  by  the  fifty  million  dollars,  oft  repeated. 

This  war  office  management,  now  proposed,  may  look  to  the  peace  that 
follows  extermination  as  the  great  desideratum  of  the  service  and  the 
panacea  for  Indian  troubles,  but  such  peace  is  far  in  the  distance  if  it  is 
to  depend  upon  extermination  by  arms.  If  we  fought  five  or  six  hun- 
dred warriors  on  the  little  pent-up  peninsula  of  Florida  seven  years, 
with  the  regular  army  with  many  thousand  volunteer  soldiers,  «and  the 
navy  thrown  in,  at  a  cost  of  1.500  lives  on  our  part,  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  and  more  in  treasure,  leaving  at  last  several  hundred  Seminoles 
in  the  everglades,  who  still  claim  to  be  free,  how  long  will  it  require  and 
at  what  expense  of  treasure  and  blood  to  exterminate  (not  merely  subju- 
gate) our  300,000  Indians  now  occupying  and  roaming  over  tlie  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  interior,  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles  t 
It  would  seem  that  the  cost  price  of  Indians  slain  in  the  Florida  war,  in 
the  Sioux  war,  and  in  the  late  Cheyenne  war,  has  been  on  a  fair  average 
about  a  million  of  dollars  each ;  and  il'  our  Indian  troubles  are  to  be 
ended  by  exterminating  the  race,  it  is  evident,  at  the  present  rate  of  one 
Indian  killed  per  month,  that  the  achievement  will  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  exactly  25,000  years;  and  if  each  dead  Indian  is  to  cost  the  same 
hereafter  as  heretofore,  the  precise  sum  total  we  will  have  to  expend  is 
$300,000,000,000  to  complete  the  extermination.  But  besides  the  cost 
to  the  treasury,  it  is  found  by  actual  comparison,  approximating  closely 
the  truth,  that  the  slaying  of  every  Indian  costeus  the  lives  of  25  whites, 
so  that  the  extermination  process  must  bring  about  the  slaughter  of 
7,500,000  of  our  people*  Extermination  by  arms  is  simply  an  absurdity, 
unless  we  could  get  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  in  large 
masses,  surround  and  butcher  them  as  at  Sand  Creek,  But  admitting,  for 
the  argument,  they  deserv  eextermination  without  mercy,  and  that  we 
might  achieve  the  grand  consummation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  glory 
of  the  result  would  benr  no  proportion  to  the  fearftd  sum  of  the  cost. 

5.  It  is  inhuman  and  unchristian^  in  my  opinion^  leaving  the  question  of 
economy  out  of  vieic^  to  destroy  a  wJu>le  race  hy  such  demoralization  aiid 
disease  as  military  government  is  sure  to  entail  upon  our  tribes. 

I  know  no  exception  to  the  nile  that  the  presence  of  military  posts  in 
the  Indian  country  is  speedily  subv^ersive  of  even  the  sternest  ideas  of 
Indian  domestic  morals.  Female  chastity,  the  abandonment  of  which 
in  some  tribes  is  punished  with  death,  yields  to  bribery  or  tear ;  marital 
rights  are  generally  disregarded,  and  shameless  concubinage,  with  its 
disgusting  concomitants,  spreads  its  pestiferous  stench  through  camp 
aud  lodge.  The  most  loathsome,  lingering,  and  fatal  diseases,  which 
re^ich  many  generations  in  their  ruinous  effects,  are  spread  broadcast, 
and  the  seeds  of  moral  and  physical  death  are  planted  among  the  mis- 
erable creatures. 

.  If  you  wish  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  establishing  military  posts 
in  the  Indian  country,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  600  or  800  half-breeds 
till  recently  loafing  around  Fort  Laramie ;  to  the  posts  along  the  Mis- 
souri ;  to  Fort  Sumner  in  New  Mexico,  before  the  Navajoe  exodus,  and 
to  all  our  military  posts  in  the  Indian  country^  unth  no  knovm  exception.   If 
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you  Tvish  to  exterminate  the  race,  pursue  them  with  the  ball  and  blade; 
if  you  please,  massacre  them  wholesale,  as  we  sometimes  have  done:  or, 
to  make  it  cheap,  call  them  to  a  peaceful  feast,  and  feed  them  on  beei 
salted  with  wolf  bane;  but,  for  humanity's  sake,  save  them  from  the  linger- 
ing syphilitic  poisons,  so  sure  to  be  contracted  about  military  posts. 

6.  The  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  is.  in  my  judgment^  incompatible  tn'A 
tM  nature  and  objects  of  the  military  department. 

The  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  secure  and  maintah 
l>eaceful  and  Mendly  relations  with  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  advance 
their  interests,  by  offering  them  inducements  to  abandon  nomadic  habits 
and  the  chase,  and  to  learn  to  adopt  the  habits  and  methods  of  civihzed 
life.  To  carry  this  benevolent  and  humane  policy  into  practical  effect, 
we  have  stipulated  to  settle  them  ux>on  ample  reserA'es  of  good  land 
adapted  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  to  subsist  them  as  long 
as  requisite ;  to  supply  them  with  all  necessary  stock  and  implements, 
and  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  letters,  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  aod 
in  our  holy  religion.  But  all  these  things  pertain  proi)erly,  as  all  viU 
admit,  to  civil  affairs,  not  military.  Military  officers  will  doubtless  dis- 
play wonderful  skill  in  the  erection  of  forts ;  in  the'  handling  of  arms 
and  armies,  and  in  the  management  of  campaigns,  but  who  would  not 
prefer  a  practical  civilian  in  the  erection  of  com  cribs  or  hay  racks ;  m 
the  manoeuvering  of  ox  teams,  and  the  successful  management  of  reapers 
and  mowersf  A  well-trained  lieutenant  will  doubtless  perform  admiraUT 
in  drilling  a  squad  in  the  manual  of  arms,  but  I  doubt  his  capacity,  as 
well  as  inclination,  to  teach  Indians  the  profitable  and  efficient  use  of 
the  hoe  or  the  mattock,  or  to  successfully  instruct  naked  young  Indian 
ideas  how  to  shoot  in  a  mechanical,  literary,  or  scientific  direction.  Too 
wish  to  make  your  son  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  minister ;  you  do  not 
send  him  to  be  educated  at  West  Point,  but  somewhere  else  to  be  tau^^t 
as  a  civilian.  Will  you  send  professional  soldiers,  sword  in  one  hand, 
musket  in  the  other,  and  tactics  on  the  brain,  to  teach  the  wards  of  the 
nation  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  theology,  and  peace  t  You  wonW 
civilize  the  Indian  I  Will  you  send  him  the  swordt  You  would  inspire 
him  with  the  peacefol  principles  of  Christianity  I  Is  the  bayonet  their 
symbol  f  You  would  invite  him  to  the  sanctuary !  Will  you  herald  his 
approach  with  the  clangor  of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  artillery  f 

The  nation  thinks  of  the  War  Department  as  the  channel  throoglL 
which  the  chief  executive  directs  the  movements  of  our  armies  and 
manages  all  the  ndUtary  business  and  interests  of  the  nation,  not  as  tk 
overseer,  guardian,  teacher,  and  missionary  of  the  Indian  tribes;  it 
regards  our  officers  and  soldiers  as  its  sword  to  repel  and  punish  its  en^ 
mies  in  war,  to  guard  and  secure  its  honor  and  interests,  whenevernece*^ 
sary,  in  peace ;  but  not  as  its  superintendents,  agents,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  teachers  of  peaceful  Indian  tribes. 

7.  The  transfer  to  the  War  Office  will  be  offenMve  to  the  Indians^  cmd  a 
ihe  same  proportion  injurious  to  the  whites. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  demoralization  resulting  firom  the  pres- 
ence of  military  posts  is  not  confined  to  the  Indian,  but  reacts,  with 
accumulated  power,  upon  the  soldier. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  War  Department,  as  indicated  by  it* 
very  name,  war,  are  essentially  military,  while  the  nature  of  our  rehi- 
tions  with  the  Indians  ought  to  be,  and  the  objects  aimed  at  in  their 
conduct  are,  essentially  civiL 

I  have  met  many  tribes  within  twelve  months,  and  consulted  with 
their  chiefs  and  warriors,  publicly  and  privately,  and^  without  excepticm, 
they  have  declared  their  unwillingness  to  have  the  military  among  them. 
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It  is  of  paramouBt  importance  to  the  interests  of  i)eace  and  to  prevent 
wars,  that  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  these  people  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  there  should  be  no  soldier  in  the  Indian  country  in 
time  of  peace.  Who  can  wonder  that  these  people  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  u  nder  the  control  of  our  military  authorities  ?  What  have  they  ever 
done  to  conciliate  them.l  Is  it  to  be  supposed  they  can  desire  to  be  gov- 
erned by  those  who  have  visited  upon  their  race  most  of  the  woes  they  have 
experienced!  Can  they  forget  who  have  been  employed  to  drive  them 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  plains,  and  who  still  pursue  them  in  their  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  persecute  them  even  unt^  death  I  Can  they  ever 
forget  the  insignia  of  those  who  shot  down,  by  military  orders,  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  under  the  white  flag  and  under  our  own  ban- 
ner, at  Sand  creek  t  Will  they  forget  that  our  military  sometimes  burn 
their  homes,  as  at  the  Pawnee  Fork,  and  turn  their  women  and  children 
unsheltered  into  the  wilderness  ? 

As  a  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  Indian  tribes  never  break  the 
X>eace  without  powerful  provocation  or  actual  wrong  perpetrated  against 
them  first ;  if  they  are  pix)perly  treated,  their  rights  regarded,  and  our 
promises  faithfully  kept  to  them,  our  treaty  engagements  promptly  ftd- 
lilled,  and  their  wants  of  subsistence  liberally  supplied,  there  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  the  slightest  danger  of  a  breach  of  flie  peace  on  their  part. 

If  for  want  of  appropriations  the  Indians  now  at  war  had  not  had  their 
snpx)lies  of  subsistence  unfortunately  stopped  this  spring,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Cheyennes  and  their  allies  would  have  been  at  peace  with  us 
to-day.  Bespect  then  their  wishes;  keep  them  well  fed,  and  there  will 
be  no  neM  of  armies  among  them.  But  violate  our  pledges;  postpone, 
ueglect,  or  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  engagements  with  them; 
permit  them  to  get  hungry  and  half-starved,  and  the  presence  of  armies 
will  not  restrain  them  from  war. 

8.  In  the  report^  7th  Jantmry  last^  of  the  peace  cammissionj  after  full 
examination  of  the  whole  question^  the  commission  unanimously  recommended 
tluit  the  Indian  affairs  should  he  placed^  not  in  the  War  Office^  hut  upon  the 
footing  of  an  independent  department  or  hureau. 

Then  their  facts  were  correct,  their  reasoning  and  conclusion  sound, 
and  to  go  back  now  upon  that  report  and  repudiate  their  own  deliberate 
and  unanimous  recommendation,  it  seems  to  me,  will  subject  the  com- 
mission to  severe  criticism. 

I  have  no  reflections  to  cast  upon  those  gentlemen  of  the  commission 
who  have  changed  front,  for  reasons  doubtless  satisfactory  to  themselves; 
but  as  no  such  reasons  have  addressed  themselves  to  my  mind,  I  adhere 
to  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  our  January  report. 

I  think  I  can  readily  understand,  however,  why  my  colleagues  of  the 
army  might  desire  the  transfer.  It  is  but  natimil  they  should  desire 
it.  It  is  the  history  of  power  to  seek  more  power,  and  the  dispensation 
of  patronage  is  power.  Besides,  it  is  but  natural  that  gentlemen  edu- 
cated to  arms,  and  of  the  army,  should  desire  to  see  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  army. 

9.  The  methods  of  military  management  are  utterly  irreooncHdhle  unth  the 
relation  of  guardian  and  ward. 

The  self  assumed  guardiapship  of  our  government  over  these  unlet- 
tered children  of  the  wilderness,  carries  with  it  all  the  obligations  that 
grow  out  of  that  relation.  These  can  neither  be  shaken  off  nor  disre- 
l^rded  without  national  crime  as  well  as  disgrace. 

Guardianedup  is  a  most  sacred  and  responsible  trust,  and  as  a  nation 
we  must  answer  to  the  God  of  nations  for  its  faithful  administration. 

The  paramount  duty  growing  out  of  the  trust  is  to  teach,  to  enlighten, 
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to  civilize  oar  wa«rds.  If  teaching  means  tlie  instruction  given  to  tiie 
Aztecs  by  Oortez  and  Pizarro ;  if  enlightening  signifies  the  conflagia- 
tion  of  Indian  villages ;  if  civilization  means  peace,  and  peace  means 
massacre  a  la  Sand  creek,  then  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  tranter. 
To  every  unprejudiced  mind  the  mere  mention  of  the  military  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward  discloses  the  absurdity  of 
the  association. 

10.  The  transfer  toiU  in  my  opinion  entail  upon  the  treasury  a  large  inereau 
of  annual  expenditure. 

It  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  the  war  jwlicy  in  conducting  our  Indiaa 
affairs  is  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  peace  policy ;  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made,  aB  a  matter  of  course  the  former  wiU  prevail.  If  so,  it 
seems  to  me,  our  legislators  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  question  of 
comparative  cost.  It  will  not  surprise  me  if  an  examination  will  shov 
that  in  the  last  40  years  the  war  policy  and  management  of  Indian  afiairs 
have  cost  the  nation  little  if  any  less  than  $500,000,000,  and  also  that 
the  civil  management  or  peace  policy  has  cost  less  than  $60,000,000, 
including  annuities,  presents,  payments  for  immense  bodies  of  land,  and 
eveiything  else. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  war  management  does  not  necessarily  involve 
war,  I  answer  that  Indian  management  by  the  military  does  involve  the 
expense  of  a  large  standing  army,  in  the  Indian  country,  and  wiU  cost  the 
country  all  war  costs  except  the  destruction  of  property,  and  that  the 
army  can  be  far  better  dispensed  with  than  not,  under  proper  civil  man- 
agement, and  its  cost  saved  to  the  treasury.  But  whether  war  be  a  neces- 
sary result  or  not.  it  always  happens  that  it  does  result  and  brings  with 
it  all  its  train  of  liorrors  and  penalties.  If  it  be  alleged  that  many  of 
our  wars  have  occurred  imder  the  ci^dl  administration,  and  are  therefore 
chargeable  to  it,  I  answer  that  while  the  fact  is  admitted  the  condasioD 
is  false,  for  it  has  already  been  abundantly  showTi  that  nearly  aU  cor 
Indian  wars  since  the  bureau  has  been  in  ci\il  hands  had  their  origin  in 
the  ra^shness  or  imprudence  of  our  militaiy. 

If  economy  is  desirable  in  our  present  financial  situation,  the  proposed 
transfer  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  disastrous. 

11.  Tlie  presence  in  peaceful  times  of  a  large  military  estahlishment  i»  a 
rq)uhlic  always  endangers  tiie  supremacy  of  dvU  authority  and  the  Ub&iim 
of  the  people. 

History  is  so  replete  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  that  argument  to  sustain  it  would  be  simply  attempting  to 
l)ro  ve  an  axiom.    I  therefore  close  the  argument  by  merely  announcing  iu 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  whether  the  bureau  ought  not  to  k 
erected  into  an  ind^endent  department  f 

In  whatever  management  Indian  affairs  are  placed,  there  should  be 
division  of  neither  duties,  powers  nor  responsibilities,  but  these  should 
all,  by  all  means,  be  concentrated  in  the  same  hands. 

But  I  have  already  shown  that  the  War  Department  shoidd  not  be 
intrusted  with  these  affairs,  and  I  am  of  the  ox^inion  that  the  Interior 
Department  should  not  have  charge  of  them  except  in  the  alternative 
between  the  two;  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
that  department,  like  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  already  as  manydutie> 
as  he  can  perform  well  mthout  sux^eraddiug  the  all>important  business 
of  Indian  affairs. 

I  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  only  wise  and  proper  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  Congress  ought  immediately  to  create  a  depart- 
ment exclusively  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 

If,  however,  Congress  should  think  differently  and  make  the  tranrfer, 
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it  seems  to  me  in  that  event  the  transfer  should  consist  in  a  change  of 
jurisdiction  from  the  Interior  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  while 
all  the  ftinctions  of  the  bureau  should  still  be  performed  by  civilians. 

If  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  by  the  bureau  under  the  depart- 
ment of  war  was  a  failure,  and  if,  as  is  admitted,  it  has  been  not  fully 
satisfactory  under  the  Interior,  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  transfer  of  the 
bureau  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  leave  the  management  still  a  failure. 
I  Why  talk  of  the  transfer  as  if  the  simple  turning  over  of  a  bureau 
from  one  department  to  another  would  magically  cure  all  the  detects  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.  To  me  the  proposition  seems  absui'd. 
What  is  the  ''  transfer?"  Only  a  change,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fi*om  bad 
enough  to  worse — ^that's  all.  The  War  Office  operated  the  bureau  17 
years  and  it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  In  1849  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  still  its  con- 
duct of  affairs  is  assailed.  Each  department  in  turn,  with  ample  time 
fpr  trial,  has  failed  to  manage  Indian  affairs  with  popular  approbation. 
If  either  department  is  to  blame,  both  are,  for  both  in  the  public  mind 
have  failed.  What  is  the  remedy?  To  know  this  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  In  my  judgment,  the  cause  lies  on  the  surface  and  is 
simply  this:  there  is  t.oo  much  cargo  for  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and 
too  much  vessel  and  freight  for  the  power  of  the  machinery.  We  have 
crammed  into  a  bureau,  which  under  the  supervisory  and  appellate  power 
is  a  mere  clerkship,  all  the  large,  complex,  difficult  and  delicate  affairs 
that  ought  to  employ  every  function  of  a  first-class  department.  Now, 
with  the  cause  of  faflure  before  our  eyes,  what  is  the  remedy?  Surely 
not  merely  to  put  the  old  bureau  under  another  crew  and  commander! 
Why,  such  a  transfer  can  give  neither  more  capacity  to  the  vessel  nor 
more  strength  to  the  machinery.  There  is  but  one  rea^sonable  answer, 
and  that  is:  If  you  would  have  all  prosperous  and  safe  in  any  sea  and 
any  weather,  adapt  your  vessel  to  her  cargo,  and  your  machinery  to  your 
vessel  and  tonnage.  In  other  words,  launch  a  new  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  freight  it  with  the  vast  and  complicated  reciprocal  interests  of 
both  races,  and  the  experiment  must,  I  believe,  prove  a  grand  success. 

Can  it  be  that  the  civil  departments  of  this  great  government  have 
become  so  degenerate  and  weak,  or  the  military  so  exalted  and  so  potent, 
that  the  functions  of  the  one  are  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  other, 
and  the  congenial  sway  of  the  republican  statesman  to  be  replaced  by 
the  mailed  hand  of  the  military  ^bune? 

I  believe  there  is  ingenuity  and  wisdom  enough  in  the  American  Con- 
gress  to  devise  civil  remedies  for  supposed  bureau  mismanagement ;  to 
strengthen  where  there  is  weakness }  to  purge  and  purify  if  there  is  rot- 
tenness; to  punish  if  there  is  crime;  to  concentrate  power  for  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency ;  and  to  make  responsibility  answerable  in  proportion 
to  power,  without  transferring  the  functions  of  civil  government  to  the 
military  organization.  If  such  a  transfer  of  one  bureau  be  necessaiy  for 
successful  administration,  why  not  upon  the  same  principle  of  others? 
And  if  of  the  bureau,  why  not  of  co-ordinate  departments?  The  argu- 
ment is  cumulative  with  the  increase  of  power,  and  tlie  appetite  which 
now  yearns  for  a  bureau  may  require  at  last,  to  satiate  its  hunger,  the 
transfer  of  a  department.  The  grasp  for  power  always  strengthens  and 
enlarges  with  every  concession  of  power,  and  after  a  while  every  vestige 
of  civil  authority  may  yield  to  its  demands,  and  the  liberties  of  tlie  nation 
and  the  glories  of  the  republic  may  wither  together  under  the  blightuig 
sceptre  of  military  desj^tism. 

In  the  management  of  this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  involv- 
ing the  varied  interests  and  relations  of  the  government  and  people  with 
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SO  many  distinct  and  dissimilar  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  occapying  80 
many  gradations  in  development,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  bat  one 
head  to  control,  govern,  and  direct.  In  his  hands  onght  to  be  placed  s^ 
the  power  necessary  for  the  prompt,  vigorous,  and  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  law  in  the  conduct  of  all  Indian  a&inL 
All  the  agents  through  whom  he  ox)erates,  and  upon  whose  action  d^)ends 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  administration,  should  be  nominated  by  him 
to  the  President  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  ought  to  continue 
in  office  during  good  behavior^  He  and  they  should  l^  allowed  ade^ 
quate  salaries,  to  place  them  beyond  the  temptations  of  want.  The 
funds  applicable  to  the  service  ought,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  be 
subject  to  his  direction ;  and  always  appropriated  at  least  one  year  in 
advance  of  their  probable  use.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, with  all  the  influence  with  the  President  and  Congress  of  any  other 
head  of  department;  and  have  under  hiseontrol  an  efficient  corps  of 
clerks,  sufficient  in  number  to  transact  the  business  of  the  department 
with  promptness  and  despatch,  to  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior. 
Connected  with  this  department,  and  subject  only  to  the  orders  of  it» 
head,  there  should  be  a  i>olice  force  of  officers  and  men  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  perform  such  duty  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Indian  service  might 
demand ;  re-enforced,  if  necessary,  from  time  to  time  from  tiie  regular 
army  or  by  volunteers,  or  diminished,  as  the  Secretary  might  advise;  to 
be  stationed  not  in  but  on  the  borders  of  the  several  reservaticms,  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Indian  Affieiirs.  With  such  an 
organization,  having  a  competent  head,  well  versed  in  Indian  charaeter 
and  the  history  of  our  Indian  affairs,  holding  in  his  own  hands  all  neces- 
sary powers  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  the  nation  might  confidentlr 
exx)ect  peace  and  prosperity  on  our  borders;  the  rapid  and  undisturbed 
settlement  and  development  of  our  valuable  mineral  territories;  the 
early  and  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  Indians  on  their  several  reserva- 
tions 5  their  easy  transit  from  nomadic  life  and  the  chase  to  agriculture 
and  pastoral  pursuits;  their  localization  in  permanent  habitations ;  their 
reception  of  ideas  of  property  in  things;  their  instruction  in  letters  and 
education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization;  and  their  adoption  ci 
the  truths  of  our  holy  religion;  in  short,  the  country  would  inevitabK 
soon  realize  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  But  if  our 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  conducted  nominally  by  the  burean  under 
the  present  mixed  jurisdiction  of  two  departments,  civil  and  military,  i<5 
considered  a  failure ;  and  if,  for  17  years,  it  was  more  and  worse  than  a 
failure  under  military  management,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  it  viB 
continue  to  be  a  failure  under  both  or  either;  and  that  it  never  can  and 
never  will  be  a  success  unless  condu  ted  uxK>n  an  independent  bansw 
concentrating  all  necessary  powers  in  a  competent  head,  and  aoldin^r 
him  responsible  for  their  faithful  and  proper  exercise. 

In  urging  these  suggestions  I  am  fortified  ftiUy  by  the  report  of  the 
peace  commission  of  January  last,  presented  herewith. 

SHALL  CUB  na)LlNS  BE  CIVILIZED  f     AND  HOWt 

Haw  can  our  Indian  tribes  be  civilized  f — ^Assuming  that  the  go vemnieiit 
has  a  right,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  solve  the  Indian  question  definitelv 
and  decisively,  it  becomes  necessary'  that  it  determine  at  once  the  hesi 
and  speediest  method  of  its  solution,  and  then,  armed  with  right,  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  both  races. 

If  might  makes  right,  we  are  the  strong  and  they  the  weak;  and  me 
would  do  no  wrong  to  proceed  by  the  cheapest  and  nearest  route  to  the 
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desired  end,  and  conid,  therefore,  justify  ourselves  in  ignoring  the  natu- 
ral as  well  as  the  conventional  rights  of  the  Indians,  if  they  stand  in 
the  way,  and,  as  their  lawful  masters,  assign  them  their  status  and  their 
tasks,  or  put  them  out  of  their  own  way  and  ours  by  extermination  with 
the  sword,  starvation,  or  by  any  other  method. 

If,  however,  they  have  rights  as  well  as  we,  then  clearly  it  is  our  duty 
as  well  as  sound  policy  to  so  solve  the  question  of  their  future  relations  to 
us  and  each  other,  as  to  secure  their  rights  and  promote  tiieir  highest 
interest,  in  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  economical  way  possible.       ' 

But  to  assume  they  have  no  rights  is  to  deny  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  contradict  the  whole  theory  upon  which 
the  government  has  uniformly  acted  towards  them ;  we  are  therefore 
bound  to  respect  their  rights,  and,  if  i)ossible,  make  our  uiterests  har- 
monize with  them.    This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question : 

How  can  the  Indian  problem  he  solved  so  as  best  to  protect  and  secure  the 
rights  of  the  Indians^  and  at  the  same  time  promote  tfta  highest  interests  of 
both  races? — ^This  question  has  long  trembled  in  the  hearts  of  phUanthro- 
l)ists,  and  perplexed  the  brains  of  statesmen.  It  is  one  that  forces  itself 
at  this  moment  upon  Congress  and  the  country,  for  an  immediate  prac- 
tical answer. 

The  time  for  speculation  and  delay  has  passed ;  action  must  be  had, 
and  that  promptly.  History  and  experience  have  laid  the  key  to  its 
solution  in  our  hands,  at  the  proper  moment,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
use  it,  and  we  at  once  reach  the  desired  answer.  It  so  happens  that 
under  the  silent  and  seemingly  slow  ope  ation  of  efficient  causes,  certain 
tribes  of  our  Indians  have  ^ready  emerged  from  a  state  of  pagan  bar- 
barism, and  are  to-day  clothed  in  the  garments  of  civilization,  and  sitting 
under  the  vine  and  fig  tree  of  an  intelligent  scriptural  Christianity. 

Within  the  present  century  their  blanketed  fathers  struggled  in  deadly 
conflict  with  our  pioneer  ancestors  in  the  lovely  valleys  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  among  the  mountain  gorges  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  streams  of  western  North  Carofinaand  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  everglades  of  Florida ;  and  made  classic  the  fields  of  Tal- 
ladega, Emuckfau,  and  the  Horse-shoe,  which  gave  to  history  and  fame 
the  illustrious  name  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  their  tomahawks  reflected  the  light 
of  the  burning  cabins  of  white  settlers  on  the  fTolachucky  and  French 
Broad,  the  Hiawassee  and  the  Tennessee  rivers  and  their  tributaries : 
their  scalping-knives  dripped  with  the  blood  of  our  border  settlers,  and 
their  defiant  battle-yells  woke  the  echoes  among  the  green  savannahs 
and  vine-tangled  forests  of  the  south. 

But  behold  the  contrast  which  greets  the  world  to-day  I  The  blanket 
and  the  bow  are  discarded ;  the  spear  is  broken,  and  the  hatchet  and 
war-club  lie  buried;  the  skin  lodge  and  primitive  tepe  have  given  place 
to  the  cottage  and  the  mansion;  the  buckskin  robe,  the  paint  and  beeds 
have  vanished,  and  are  now  replaced  with  the  tasteful  fabrics  of  civil- 
ization. Medicine  lodges  and  their  orgies,  and  heathen  offerings,  are 
mingling  ?ath  the  dust  of  a  forgotten  idolatry.  School-houses  abound 
and  the  feet  of  many  thousand  little  Indian  children — children  intelli- 
gent and  thirsting  after  knowledge — are  seen  every  day  entering  these 
vestibules  of  science;  while  churches  dedicated  to  the  Christian's  God, 
and  vocal  with  His  praise  from  the  lips  of  redeemed  thousands,  reflect 
from  their  domes  and  spires  the  earliest  rays  and  latest  beams  of  that 
sun  whose  daily  light  now  blesses  them  as  five  Christian  and  enlightened 
nations  so  recently  heathen  savages. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  are  the 
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tribes  to  which  I  refer.  They  are  to-day  civilized  and  Christian  p6ople& 
True,  there  are  portions  of  each  tribe  still  carrying  with  them  the  leaven 
of  their  ancestral  paganism  and  superstition,  but  their  average  intelli- 
gence is  veiy  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  like  communities  of  whites. 
If  any  doubt  this  statement,  I  respectfully  make  profert of  thedelegatea 
of  these  tribes  to  be  found  in  this  city. 

As  a  body,  the  men  representing  all  these  tribes  in  Washington  \nl] 
compare  favorably  with  any  like  number  of  representative  men  in  our  State 
legislatures  and  in  our  national  Congress,  as  respects  breadth  and  vigor 
of  native  intellect,  thoroughness  of  cultivation,  and  propriety  andref^e- 
mentof  manners. 

I  could  refer  to  other  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes,  but  those  mentioned 
already  will  serve  the  purpose  in  view. 

Thus  the  fact  stands  out  clear,  well-defined,  and  indisputable,  that 
Indians,  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  tribes,  are  capable  of  civilization 
and  of  christianization. 

Kow  if  like  causes  under  similar  circumstances  always  produce  like 
effects — which  no  sensible  person  will  deny — it  is  clear  that  the  apphea- 
tJon  of  the  same  causes,  that  have  resulted  in  civilizing  these  tribes,  to 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  must  produce  their  civilization. 

What  leading  or  essential  causes,  then,  operated  in  civilizing  the 
Cherokees  and  these  other  tribesf  The  Cherokees  lived  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  settlements  for  a  great  while,  with  a  boundless  wilderness 
behind  them,  to  which  they  ret&ed  after  each  successive  advance  of  the 
whites,  until  at  ler  gth  they  reached  the  mountainous  regions  of  !North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia^  Alabama,  and  what  is  now  known  as 
East  Tennessee.  Here  tney  remained  for  many  yeiirs,  until  the  enter- 
prise of  the  whites  surrounded  their  possessions  on  all  sides,  and  began 
to  press  heavily  ui)on  their  bo;:ders.  Down  to  this  i)eriod  the  Cherokees 
hsul  made  but  small  advance  in  civilization.  They  were  still  dependent 
largely  on  the  chase — still  clung  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  sav- 
age ancestors — and  little  change  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in 
their  habits  of  thought  and  lite  until  the  pressure  of  immigration  on  all 
sides  compelled  them  to  so  reduce  the  area  of  their  territory  by  succes- 
sive cessions  of  land,  and  so  destroyed  and  drove  away  their  game  as  to 
compel  them  to  resort  to  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits  to  save  them- 
selves from  famine.  Agriculture  and  stock-breeding  brought  with  them 
the  important  idea  of  individual  rights  or  of  personal  property,  and  the 
notion  of  fixed  local  habitations,  of  sale  and  barter,  profit  and  loss,  &c. 

Contact  ^\ith  the  white  settlements  all  aroiuid  confirmed  and  fastened 
this  new  class  of  ideas  upon  them,  and  soon  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
chauge  of  habits,  customs,  and  manners. 

With  this  change  of  ideas  and  habits,  when  the  ancient  was  strug- 
gling more  and  more  feebly  with  the  modem,  when  darkness  was  more 
and  more  fading  away  before  advancing  light,  Christianity,  under  the 
labors  of  godly  missionaries  who  had  e:aled  themselves  fix)m  society  and 
home  for  the  love  of  God  and  souls,  began  to  lay  its  foundations  upon 
the  ruins  of  acnmibling  heathenism.  These  faithftil  men  went  forth 
"  bearing  precious  seed,"  struggled  and  toiled,  endured  severe  privations, 
afflictions,  and  trials,  and  sowed  in  tears  the  germs  of  light,  truth,  and 
hope,  which  have  ripened  into  a  glorious  harvest  of  intelligence  and 
Christian  civilization.  This  tribe  are  not  only  civilized  and  self-sup- 
porting, but  before  the  fearful  disasters  of  the  great  rebellion  fell  upon 
them,  were  perhaps  the  richest  people,  per  capi^.,  in  the  world. 

This  historicid  sketch  demonstrates  beyond  question  that  the  main- 
springs of  Cherokee  civilization  were,  first,  the  circumscribing  of  theii- 
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territorial  domain ;  this  resulted  in,  second,  the  localization  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  consequently  in,  tnird,  the  necessity  of  agricul- 
tore  and  pastoral  pursuits  instead  of  the  chase  as  a  means  of  existence ; 
and  as  a  logical  sequence,  fourth,  the  introduction  of  ideas  of  property 
in  things,  of  sale  and  barter,  &c.;  and  hence,  fifth,  of  course,  a  corre- 
sx)ouding  change  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and  customs  of  savages  to  those 
of  civilized  life ;  and,  sixth,  the  great  coadjutor  in  the  whole  work  in  all 
its  progress,  the  Christian  teacher  and  missionary,  moving  pari  p€L9Sti 
with  every  other  cause. 

Unless  history  is  a  fable,  and  the  observation  and  the  experience  of 
living  men  a  delusion  or  a  lie,  I  have  demonstrated  that  an  Indian  tribe 
may  become  civilized.  I  think  the  causes  also  operating  that  result  are 
clearly  shown,  so  that  they  are  patent  and  palpable  to  every  observer. 
And  I  might  close  the  argument  here  with,  ^^It  is  demonstrated." 

But  truth  must  not  only  be  demonstrated,  it  is  necessary  also  to  im- 
press it  with  fact  upon  fact;  argument  must  not  only  be  conclusive,  but 
it  must  be  made  weighty  by  cumulative  truths. 

To  make  the  logic  of  the  argument  and  the  conclusions  irresistible,  let  it 
}ye  remembered  tibat  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  each  of  the  other 
tribes  I  have  named  is  in  all  its  leading  features  the  same.  The  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  diminished  territory,  of  individual  localization  and 
l)ermanent  habitation,  of  abandonment  ot  the  chase,  of  resorting  to  the 
herd,  the  flock,  the  field,  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  of  embracing 
ideas  of  property  in  things,  of  a  change  of  habits,  customs,  laws,  &c.,  to 
suit  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  Me,  and  of  imbibing  corresponding 
ideas  of  morals  and  religion,  operated  alike  in  all  these  tribes,  and  led 
them  each  through  the  same  patiiway  into  the  broad  sunlight  of  oiu*  civ- 
ilization. 

Kow,  if  the  laws  of  God  are  immutable,  the  application  of  similar 
causes  to  each  of  the  other  tribes  under  our  jurisdiction  must  produce  a 
like  effect  upon  each.  If  the  Gherokees,  Ghoctaws,  Ghickasaws,  Greeks, 
and  Seminoles  are  civilized  and  advancing  in  development,  so  will  be 
the  Gheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Eiowas,  Gomanches,  Sioux,  and  all 
our  other  tribes,  if  we  will  only  use  the  means  in  their  cases  that  have 
been  so  wonderMly  successful  in  the  first  named  tribe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  our  tribes  have  long  been  under  the 
action  of  kindred  Causes,  but  have  not  advanced  in  numbers,  knowledge, 
or  civilization.    This  I  emphatically  deny. 

If  tribes  long  under  the  care  of  the  government  have  failed  to  improve 
and  advance,  the  causes  of  the  failure  ]ie  on  the  suriace  and  are  easily 
6een  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look. 

Our  course  has  generally  been  to  circumscribe,  but  not  to  localize  them 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  thus  give  them  the  certainty  of  fixed  and  per- 
manent homes,  but  to  hold  them  as  pilgrims  resting  a  year  or  two  on 
this  reservation,  and  then  removing  them  to  a  new  one  on  the  outer  verge 
of  civilization,  there  to  linger  awhUe  in  sad  suspense  till  the  remorseless 
rapacity  of  our  race  requires  them  to  move  farther  back  into  darkness 
again. 

These  miserable  wanderers  after  rest  in  their  new  reservations,  which 
are  always  assured  to  theni  aiid  ilieir  children  forever  by  our  government 
in  tlte  treaty^  meet  with  a  fearM  drawback  upon  their  prospects  at 
every  remove.  Beyond  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  hanging  like  the  froth 
of  the  billows  upon  its  very  edge,  is  genei-ally  a  host  of  law-defying  white 
men,  who  introduce  among  the  Indians  every  form  of  demoralization  and 
disease  with  which  depraved  humanity  in  its  most  degrading  forms  is 
ever  afflicted.    These  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  examples  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  except  the  military,  these  creatures  ever  see;  and  just  when  b^ter 
people  begin  to  api)ear  in  the  advance  of  emigration  around  and  among 
them,  away  they  are  required  to  move  again.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
philosophic  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  Little  Raven,  laughed  heartily  in 
my  face  when,  having  told  him  something  of  hell  and  heaven,  I  remarked 
that  all  good  men,  white  and  red,  would  go  to  heaven,  and  all  bad  ones 
to  hell.  Inquiring  the  cause  of  his  merriment,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  breath,  he  said,  "I  was  much  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  heaven 
and  hell  and  the  characters  that  will  go  to  each  after  death;  it^s  a  good 
notion — ^heap  good — for  if  all  the  whites  are  like  the  ones  I  know,  wh^ 
Indian  gets  to  heaven  but  few  whites  vrill  trouble  him  there — ^pretty 
much  all  go  to  t'other  place."  Thus  while  we  have  been  puzzling  oor 
brains  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  bf  Indian  civilization  and  chiis- 
tianization,  the  fact  of  their  capability  for  both  and  of  the  manner  of 
achieving  both  is  demonstrated  to  us  so  clearly  that  thare  is  no  possi- 
bility of  being  deceived. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  the  guardian  of  all  the  Indians  under  onr 
jurisdiction  f  1*0  outlaw,  to  pursue,  to  hunt  down  like  wolves,  and  slay! 
Must  we  drive  and  exterminate  them  as  if  void  of  reason,  and  without 
souls  !    Surely,  no. 

It  is  beyond  question  our  most  solemn  duty  to  protect  and  care  for,  to 
elevate  and  civilize  them.  We  have  taken  their  heritage,  and  it  is  a 
grand  and  magnificent  heritage.  Now  is  it  too  much  that  we  carve  for 
them  liberal  reservations  out  of  their  own  lands  and  guarantee  them 
homes  forever  f  Is  it  too  much  that  we  supply  them  with  agricultnial 
implements,  mechanical  tools,  domestic  animals,  instructors  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  teachers,  physicians,  and  Christian  missionaries  ?  If  we  find 
them  fierce,  hostile  and  revengeM ;  if  they  are  cruel,  and  if  they  some- 
times turn  upon  us  and  bum,  pillage,  and  desolate  our  frontiers,  and  per- 
petrate atrocities  that  sicken  the  soul  and  paralyze  us  with  horror,  let  us 
remember  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  injustice,  oppression  and 
wrong,  heaped  upon  them  by  our  race  with  cold,  calculating  and  relent- 
less perseverance,  have  filled  them  with  tile  passion  of  revenge,  and 
made  them  desperate. 

It  remains  for  us,  if  we  would  not  hold  their  lands  with  their  blighting 
curse,  and  the  cui-se  of  a  just  God,  who  holds  nations  to  a  strict  account- 
ability upon  it^  to  do  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  to  the  remnant;  to 
hide  our  past  injustice  under  the  mantle  of  present  and  future  mercy, 
and  to  blot  out  their  remembrance  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  by  deeds 
of  God-like  love  and  benevolence. 

That  they  can  be  elevated  and  enlightened  to  the  proud  stature  of  civ- 
ilized manhood  is  demonstrated.  We  know  the  process  by  which  this 
result  is  accomplished.  Our  duty  isplain ;  let  us  enter  upon  its  discharge 
without  delay;  end  the  war  policy;  create  anew  department  of  Indian 
afi:airs ;  give  it  a  competent  head ;  clothe  him  with  adequate  powers  for 
the  performance  of  all  his  duties,  define  those  duties  clearly,  and  hold 
him  to  a  strict  accountability. 

I  trust  that  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  will  make  liberal  provision  for 
the  subsistence  of  destitute  Indians.  It  is  to  be  exceedingly  regrretted 
that  the  requests  made  of  that  body  in  this  behalf  were  not  accoiSed  at 
their  last  session.  The  result  has  been  much  suflFering,  the  disturbance  of 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Indians,  war  and  bloodshed,  with  the  esq^endi- 
ture  of  large  sums  of  money  to  suppress  hostilities  and  punish  oflTend- 
ers.  The  proverb  is  no  less  true  than  trite,  "Better  feed  the  Indians 
than  fight  them.''    In  regard  to  the  tribes  who  are  now  at  war  with  the 
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government,  it  is  believed  that  but  for  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of 
subsistence  they  had  been  receiving,  as  promised  by  the  peace  commis- 
sioners and  stipulated  to  be  provided  in  their  treaties,  for  want  of  means 
by  the  department  to  continue  them,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
No  complaints  were  heard  of  depredations.  The  Indians  were  apparently 
satisfied  and  had  no  occasion  to  wander  over  the  country  in  quest  of  food, 
and  thereby,  under  the  cravings  of  hunger,  tempted  to  attack  settlers 
and  emigrants  in  order  to  supply  their  need. 

The  responsibility  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  our  Indian  afEairs 
in  this  regard  is  not  with  the  department,  or  any  branch  of  it,  for  the 
facts  and  necessity  of  action  in  the  matter  were  faithfully  and  earnestly 
represented  in  communications  addressed  by  this  office  to  Congress 
through  your  department ;  these  communications  form  a  part  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  speedily  for  the  relief  of  the  Osages 
and  Kaws ;  both  of  these  tribes  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  some  of 
their  i)eople  being  reported  as  having  actually  starved  to  death.  Pre- 
vented by  their  enemies  from  following  the  chase,  possessing  very  lim- 
ited means  for  support  under  treaty  stipulations,  and  being  but  little 
inclined  or  fitted  to  cultivate  the  soil,  their  wants  have  become  very 
pressing,  and  unless  relieved  they  will  be  compelled  to  steal. 

From  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Arapahoes,  Oheyennes,  and  Sioux, 
in  1863,  to  the  present,  many  claims  have  been  presented  to  the  depart- 
ment, by  citizens,  for  depredations  upon  their  property  by  these  tribes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $400,000.  Under  the  17th  section 
of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian 
tribes,  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  depredators  may  be  proved 
to  belong  are  made  Hable  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  this  character. 
Should  tiie  claims,  or  any  large  portion  of  them,  against  these  particular 
tribes,  be  satisfactoiily  proved,  allowed  and  directed  to  be  paid,  the 
Indians  would  be  for  several  years  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  annu- 
ities, and  the  consequences  would  likely  be  great  discontent,  followed  by 
further  and  greater  depredations.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  claims 
should  be  settled,  and  I  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  au- 
thorize a  commission  of  three  persons,  with  a  secretary,  to  visit  the  coun- 
try of  these  tribes,  to  investigate  and  report  all  such  claims,  as  well  also 
like  claims  against  the  Osages  and  other  tribes  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  those  against  tribes  in  Kew  Mexico  Territory. 

There  are  residing  in  the  State  of  Coahuila^  republic  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Eio  Grande,  a  large  number  of  Kickapoos  and  some  Texas  Indians, 
who,  it  is  complained,  raid  into  Texas,  and  upon  being  pursued  return  to 
Mexico,  thus  escaping  arrest  and  punishment.  These  Backapoos  are 
principally  those  who  separated  from  the  tribe  in  Kansas  years  ago,  and 
Tvent  down  among  the  southern  Indians,  locating  on  or  about  the  Washita 
river,  to  whom  were  added  in  1804  another  party  of  about  100,  under 
Chief  No-ko-what.  They  were  induced,  it  is  said,  to  go  to  Mexico  upon 
representations  made  to  them  that  the  Mexican  government  desired  it. 
I^or  their  own  interest  and  welfare,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  i)eople  of 
Texas,  these  Indians  should  be  removed  back  to  their  former  homes,  or 
some  smtable  locality  in  the  Indian  country.  The  matter  was  submitted 
to  Congress  last  summer,  and  an  appropriation  asked  for  the  purpose. 
I  renew  the  recommendation  then  made,  and  trust  that  means  will  bo 
afforded  for  effecting  the  object  at  an  early  day. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  that  legislation  be  had  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  Texas  from  invasion  by  Indians  from  the  north 
of  Ited  river,  and  from  the  east  part  of  New  Mexico,  which  I  suggest 
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can  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  a  suflScient  number  of  military 
posts  adjacent  to  or  along  the  northern  and  western  borders  of  the  Stat^. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  to  reim- 
burse tlic  Winnebagoe43  for  expenses  incurred  in  their  removal  &om 
Minnesota,  which  they  paid  out  of  their  own  tribal  funds.  Tliis  is  mani- 
festly a  just  claim  against  the  government.  Compelled  to  leave  their 
fomer  home  through  the  covetousness  of  citizens  of  Minnesota,  who 
desired  for  themselves  possession  of  their  splendid  country,  they  were 
brought  into  a  condition  of  much  suffering  and  need  ere  tliey  reached 
the  country  where  they  are  now  permanently  established,  and  it  13  no 
more  than  right  that  this  claim  should  be  promptly  satisfied.  As  a  tribe 
they  have  abandoned  the  chase  as  a  means  of  support-,  and,  from  their 
long  association  with  the  whites,  have  acquired  a  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  stock-raising  to  fit  them  fully  to  maintain 
themselves,  if  they  are  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  government 

The  attention  of  Congress  should  a  gain  be  called  to  the  necessity  of 
appropriate  legislation  for  the  prompt  ftilfilment  of  the  stipulation  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  theChoctaws  andChickasaws,28tli 
April,  1866,  respecting  the  rights  of  persons  of  African  descent  residing 
among  these  nations.  As  the  councils  of  the  nations  have  decided  not 
to  give  to  such  persons  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  it  is  obliga- 
toiy  upon  the  government  to  remove  those  desiring  it  from  the  nation, 
within  a  specified  time,  which  has  passed,  and  to  expend  for  their  nm 
and  benefit  the  $300,000  stipulated  to  be  so  used  and  expende<l  iti  the 
eveutof  such  decision.  That  sum  of  money  has  never  been  appropriate«l 
by  Congress,  and  there  being  no  i)lace  designated  to  which  such  j)ers(>n3 
can  be  removed,  nor  any  provision  made  for  the  cost  of  removal,  no 
action  can  be  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  depaitment.  The  subject  wa? 
laid  before  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  23d  of  Jnly 
last. 

I  also  renew  the  suggestion  heretofore  made  of  the  importance  of  a 
re>ision  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes, 
especially  in  the  respects  that  there  be  given  to  proper  courts  juris- 
diction over  cases  where  crimes  or  offences  are  committed  by  Indians 
"  against  one  another,  or  that  the  law  define  what  course  shall*  be  taken 
by  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  or  Indian  agent,  to  arrest  and 
punish  offenders,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Indians,  in  ca^s  of  crimes  or 
offences  committed  by  whites  against  Indians,  shall  be  received,  'fte 
section  of  the  law  regarding  the  barter,  sale,  or  giving  to  Indians  spirit- 
uous liquors,  or  the  introduction  of  the  same  into  the  Indian  country, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  in  the  list  of  interdicted  spirits 
beer  and  cider,  as  the  Indians  indulge  in  these  liquors  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  often  become  intoxicated.  In  some  instiinces  unscrupuloii> 
men,  knowing  they  were  not  liable  to  a  penalty,  have  established  their 
breweries  near  Indian  reseAations. 

Upon  the  subject  of  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent? 
and  Indian  agents,  and  that  of  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of 
this  biueau,  I  would  again  renew  the  recommendations  heretofore  made. 
The  superintendents,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  receive  8iJ,000  per 
annimij  and  the  agents  $1,500.  Taking  into  consideration  the  resfionsi* 
ble  duties  devolved  upon  them,  the  heaA'y  l>ond  imder  which  many  are 
placed,  the  increased  price  of  late  years  of  things  needful  for  their  f^rp- 
port  and  comfort,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the 
comijensation  now  received  by  them  is  not  fair,  nor  measured  with  the 
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responsibflity  to  which  they  are  held  and  the  service  rendered.  I  would 
raise  the  salary  of  the  superintendents  to  at  least  $2,500,  and  the  agents 
$2,000  i)er  annum.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  have  a  gradation  in 
the  salaries,  those  having  the  greater  responsibility  devolved  upon  them 
and  performing  the  most  labor  receiving  the  greater  compensation. 

I  hope  that  something  willT^e  done  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of  this 
bureau.  The  number  of  clerks  authorized  by  law  as  regular  or  perma- 
nent constitutes  but  little  over  one-half  those  now  employed,  the  rest 
being  temporary  or  extra  clerks.  In  my  judgment  all  the  clerical  force 
I'oquired  for  the  performance  of  the  business  of  the  office  should  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  continue  in  service  year  after  year  until  by  law  discontin- 
ued. The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  should  be  raised  to  |2,500,  and  that 
of  the  chiefs  of  divisions  to  $2,000,  and  there  should  be  several  more 
clerks  of  the  fourth  and  third  classes  than  are  now  in  service.  I  also 
again  suggest  the  propriety  and  justness  of  an  increase  of  the  salary  of. 
the  head  of  this  bureau. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  usual  statements  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
department  for  certain  Indian  tribes,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  on 
which  the  funds  of  each  are  invested  and  the  annual  interest  thereon,  of 
transactions  in  reference  to  sales  and  payments  of  Indian  lands  during  the 
year,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  present  liabilities  of  the  United  States  to 
Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations  and  acts  of  Congress  j  also  tables 
of  statistics  of  farming  operations,  population,  wealth,  and  education  of 
different  tribes.  Tliese  statistical  tables  are  not  as  comi)lete  and  satis- 
factory as  they  might  be,  and  then  again  they  are  only  a  part  of  what 
should  reach  this  office  in  time  to  accompany  this  report,  hence  the  actual 
iH»sult«  in  the  respects  they  comprehend  cannot  be  fully  stated.  Full  and 
accurate  returns  would  no  doubt  show  that  the  tribes  generally  have 
done  fully  as  well  the  past  year  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their  support 
and  comfort  as  the  previous  year.  Although  the  Indian  tribes  in  our 
temtory  recently  acquired  from  Eussia  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  bureau,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  place  among  the 
documents  herewith  transmitted  a  report  made  by  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  by  order  of  Major  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
military  division  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  will  be  found  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  as  to  the  location,  number,  and  character  of 
the  Indians  on  and  near  the  boundaiy  line  between  Alaska  and  the  British 
possessions,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  you  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. At  the  time  of  this  writing,  no  annual  reports  fi-om  the  sui)erin- 
tendents  of  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Arizona,  and  from  several  of  the  agents 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana  have  been  received,  but  should 
they  shortly  come  to  hand  I  will  endeavor  to  have  them  embraced  in  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYIAyRj  Commissioner. 
•  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  tJie  Interior, 
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No.  73.  Annual  report  of  L.  R.  Palmer,  agent  Pottawatomie  agency. 

No.  74.  Annual  report  of  A.  Wiley,  agent  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

No,  75.  Annual  report  of  £.  W.  Wyukoop,  agent  Upper  Arkansas  agency. 

No.  76.  Annual  report  of  G.  A.  Colton,  agent  Osage  Kiver  agency. 

No.  77.  Annual  report  of  F.  G.  Adams,  agent  Kickapoo  agency. 

No.  78.  Annual  report  of  G.  C.  Snow,  agent  Neosho  agency. 

No.  79.  Annual  report  of  J.  Schoenmakers,  teacher  Neosho  agency. 

SOUTHERN  SUPERINTENDBNC7. 

No.  80.  Annual  report  of  L.  N.  Robinson,  superintendent 

No.  81.  Annual  report  of  M.  W.  ChoUar,  agent  Choctaw  agency. 

No.  &Z.  Annual  report  of  W.  B.  Davis,  agent  Cherokee  agency. 

No.  83.  Annual  report  of  J.  Harnell,  minsiunary  Cherokee  agency. 

No.  84   Annual  report  of  J.  W.  Dunn,  agent  Creek  agency. 

No.  85.  Annual  report  of  G.  A.  Reynolds,  agent  Seminole  Agency. 

No.  b6.  Annual  report  of  J.  R.  Ramsey,  BuperiDt«*ndent  of  schools  Seminole  agency. 

No.  87.  Annual  report  of  H.  Shankliu,  agent  Wichita  agency. 

No.  88.  Report  of  C.  F.  Garrett,  special  commissioner,  relative  to  Indians  on  I 

IKDEPENDSNT  A6ENGIBS. 

GrUM  fifty. 

No.  89.  Annual  report  of  M.  L.  Martin,  agent. 
No.  90.  Annual  report  of  J.  Howell,  teacher. 
No.  91.  Annnal  report  of  £.  Good nougb,  teacher. 
No.  92.  Aunual  report  of  R.  Dousman,  teacher.  * 
No.  93.  Annual  report  of  K.  Dousman,  teacher. 
No.  94.  Annual  report  of  J.  Dousman,  teacher. 
No.  95.  Annual  report  of  J.  Sliiigerland,  teacher. 

Michigan, 

No.  96.  Anuiial  report  of  R.  M.  Smith,  agent. 

ChippaDag  of  the  Missiuippi 
No.  97.  Annual  report  of  J.  B.  Baiaett,  agent; 

Chippewat  of  Lakt  Superior, 
A.  WhitUesey,  agent.    Report  embraced  in  i^^pondiz. 
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New  York. 

No.  96.  Anniiftl  mpott  of  H.  S.  CiwiiiiigbaiD,  agent 
No.  99.  ADnaal  report  of  tnutees  of  ThomM  Orphan  Asylum.  ' 

Sacs  and  Fom  vn  /mm. 

No.  100.  Annual  report  of  L.  Clark,  special  airent 

Winnthagou  and  Pottaieaiomua  m  Wiitomain, 

No.  101.  Annoal  report  of  O.  H.  Lamerauz,  special  agent 

Ala»ka  Ttftilory. 

No.  102.  Report  of  Brevet  Lientenant  Colonel  R.  N.  Soott,  relative  to  Ludiaas  near  bonndarj 
lines  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia. 

statistics; 

No.  103.  Indian  tnist  funds. 

No.  104.  Indian  trust  land  sales. 

No.  105.  Liabilities  of  the  United  Btates  to  Indian 

No.  106.  Population  of  the  various  Indian  tribes. 

No.  107.  Education,  &c. 

No.  108.  Agriculture  products,  &c 


APPENDIX  No.  1. 

Washington  City,  December  11, 1868. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Indian  peace  commission  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
niinois^  on  the  9th  day  of  October  last.  These  resolutions  constitute  the 
report  of  said  commission,  which  I  was  directed,  on  their  behalf,  to  sub- 
mit to  you. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 
Prmdent  af  the  Indian  Peace  Commission. 

The  Pbesidbnt  ef  the  United  States. 


CHiGAao,  Illinois,  October  9, 1868. 

The  PbbsibsnT  of  the  United  States  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  peace  commission  held  this  day  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  embodying  the  views  of  the  commission,  were  adopted, 
to  wit: 

Besolvedj  That  this  commission*  recommend  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress  that  full  provisions  be  at  once  made  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  protect  all  Indians  of  the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Piegan.  Gros  Ven- 
tres, Sioux,  Ponca,  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Apache,  Bjowa,  ana  Comanche 
uations  of  Indians,  who  now  have  located  or  may  hereafter  locate  per- 
manently on  their  respective  agricultural  reservations. 

Resolved^  That  the  treaties  of  said  tribes  with  United  States,  whether 
ratified  or  not,  should  be  considered  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  as  to 
all  Indians  of  such  tribes  as  now  have,  or  may  hereafter  have  their  homes 
ni)on  the  agricultural  reservations  described  in  their  respective  treaties, 
and  no  others. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission  the  time  has  come 
when  the  government  should  cease  to  recognize  the  Indian  tribes  as 
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^^  domestic  dependent  nations,"  except  bo  £Eur  as  it  may  be  required  to 
recognize  them  as  such  by  existing  treaties,  and  by  treaties  made  but 
not  yet  ratified ;  that  hereafter  all  Indians  shoold  be  considered  and  held 
to  be  individually  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  where 
and  while  it  is  otherwise  provided  in  said  treaties,  and  that  they  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  from  said  laws  as  other  persons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  government  enjoy. 

Resolved^  That  the  recent  outrages  and  depredations  committed  by  tbe 
Indians  of  the  plains  justify  the  government  in  abrogating  those  clauses 
of  the  treaties  made  in  October,  1867,  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  whid 
secure  to  them  the  right  to  roam  and  hunt  outside  their  reservations; 
that  all  said  Indians  should  be  requested  to  remove  at  once  to  said  reser 
vations  and  remain  within  them,  except  that  after  peace  shall  have  been 
restor^,  hunting  parties  may  be  permitted  to  cross  their  boundaries  with 
written  authority  from  their  agent  or  superintendent.    And 

Besolved  further  J  That  military  force  should  be  used  to  compel  the  re- 
moval into  said  reservations  of  all  such  Indians  as  may  refuse  to  go,  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  them  that  provision  has  been  made  to  feed 
and  protect  them  within  the  same. 

Besolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conmiission  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  should  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  War. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  greftt  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  O.  TAYLOB, 
President  of  the  Indian  Peace  C<nnmi$siaiL 

Attest:  A.  S.  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4, 186S. 

Dear  Sm:  The  despatches  of  yesterday,  published  in  the  papers,  of 
an  engagement  a  few  days  ago  between  a  aetachment  of  Dnit^cl  States 
troops  and  a  camp  ot  Cheyenne  Indians,  near  the  Washita  river,  Indian 
Territory,  give  me  apprehensions  of  a  serious  and  protracted  war  as 
the  consequence.  I  believe  that  attack  by  the  ai*my  upon  a  detached 
village  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  numbering  53  lodges,  and  the  killing  of  a 
dozen  of  the  53  warriors,  attended  with  a  loss  of  25  or  30  soldiers,  wiB 
result  in  the  union  of  all  the  Indians  south  of  the  40th  degree  north 
latitude  and  west  of  Kansas  and  the  eastern  xK)rtion  of  the  Indian  ter- 
.  ritory,  (not  even  excepting  the  Utes,  who  for  many  years  have  been  at 
war  with  the  plains  Indians  and  at  peace  with  the  whites,)  in  a  var 
against  the  army  and  the  people  on  the  border,  unless  this  war  pohey  i^ 
immediately  abandoned  and  your  department  enabled  to  give  positive 
and  sufficient  guarantees  of  protection  and  a  faithful  fulMment  of  all 
treaty  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  different  tribes. 

This  must  be  done  Q,t  once,  or  there  will  be  a  war  in  the.west  of  such 
fearful  magnitude,  extending,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  through  the  Terri 
tories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Utah,  along  the  frontier 
of  Texas  and  Kansas,  an  area  of  over  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  o^ 
to  require  an  immense  army  and  vast  expense  to  protect  the  exposed 
settlements  and  routes  of  travel. 

I  have  no  hesit^mcy  in  expressing  my  convictions,  (as  I  did  to  the 
commission  at  its  last  meeting,)  that  the  present  conflict  grew  out  of  a 
delay  in  carrying  out  a,  treaty  agreement  with  the  Cheyenne  Indiiins? 
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iould  eaaily  have  been  avoided,  is  annecessary  and  dishonorable  to  all 
'onnected  with  it ;  moreover,  that  it  was  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the 
^iowaSj  Ck>inanches,  Apaches,  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  under  the 
hen  existing  circnmstancesp  to  make  war,  bnt  an  absolute  necessity  for 
hem  as  their  only  means  or  self-preservation  and  safety. 

I  am  firmly  of  opinion  now,  as  at  the  time  of  adjournment,  that  the 
)eace  commission  committed  a  fatal  error  in  adjourning  sine  die  without 
mother  effort  for  peace;  but  that  has  passed,  and  it  only  remains  to  con- 
lider  the  present  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  if  x>ossible  secure  such  action 
ts  may  be  necessary  to  ward  off  the  Indian  war  that  now  threatens  the 
^untry.  If  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  two  Gheyennes,  or  200  Chey- 
)nnes  as  some  assert,  a  crime  which  the  Indians  themselves  condemned 
bud  were  ready  to  punish  the  perpetrators,  should,  through  tiie  stupid 
md  criminal  blundering  of  military  officers,  culminate  in  the  confedera- 
lon  of  five  powerful  tribes  in  war,  what  must  be  the  result  of  an  attack 
ipon  a  small  detached  camp  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  evi- 
Lently  moving  south  to  avoid  contact  with  the  troops — an  attack  that 
lotifies  the  Indians  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  exter- 
ninate  themt 

I  have  been  among  these  same  Indians  frequently  since  1861.  At  that 
ime  I  was  ordered  in  command  of  troops  to  Fort  Wise,  since  called  Fort 
jyon,  Golorado  Territory — ^the  agency  of  all  the  tribes  now  at  war;  have 
md  much  to  do  with  them.  I  know,  and  every  one  biiows  that  has  had 
kny  personal  experience  with  and  knowledge  of  these  Indians,  that  they 
vill  keep  the  peace  if  they  can ;  that  they  were  never  the  first  to  go  to  war, 
bud  were  never  the  first  to  violate  the  terms  of  their  treaties,  making  no 
concession  to  the  clamor  raised  against  the  Indian,  no  compromises  with 
he  conspiracy  that  contemplates  the  commission  of  an  infamous  crime  in 
he  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  people  merely  for  speculating  and 
K)litical  ends.  I  assert  that  they  appreciate  and  will  imitate  honorable 
v^arfare.  We  complain  of  their  atrocities,  (which  cannot  be  justified 
>r  even  excused,)  forgetting  that  our  own  people  have  for  generations — 
or  centuries — committed  as  cruel  and  disgusting  barbarities  upon  the 
jidians,  giving  them  as  the  weaker  party  the  tulvantage  of  a  plea  of 
loing  all  they  do  "only  in  retaliation."  We  repeat  the  fatal  error  of 
inderrating  their  capacity  for  a  protracted  and  successfcil  guerilla  war- 
iire,  and  persist  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
guilty.  More  intent  in  attacking  the  villages  containing  the  women  and 
children  than  the  active  war  parties,  which,  of  course  is  considered  by 
he  Indians  not  a  war  against  a  single  tribe  in'  punishment  for  real  or 
ancied  outrages,  but  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  their  race  can 
;bey  by  any  Imown  powers  of  reasoning  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
rom  what  has  happened  to  them  during  the  last  four  years  t  can  they 
rom  the  treatment  of  their  ancestors  for  the  last  300  years? 

The  GheyetUies  cannot  forget  the  assassination  and  mutilation  of  120 
>f  their  men,  women  and  children  at  Sand  creek  in  1864,  while  in  the 
employ  and  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  They  cannot  fail 
X)  remember  their  acceptance  of  an  invitation  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to 
;ome  in  to  Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  with  their  families,  to  confer  with  a 
prominent  officer  of  the  army,  ana  the  advantage  taken  of  their  confi- 
lence  to  destroy  their  viUage  and  force  them  to  war. 

The  other  tribes  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  all  these  things, 
:o  comprehend  their  intent,  and  apprehend  their  import.  To  them  it  is  a 
proclamation  of  a  determination  on  the  partof  the  whites  to  exterminate 
;hem  all,  men,  women  and  children.  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of 
my  man  by  asking  what  he  would  do  under  like  circumstances;  we  all 
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kuow  what  he  should  do,  and  the  Indian  is  not  wanting  in  courage,  manly 
spirit  and  common  sense. 

The  practice  of  holding  an  entire  race  responsible  for  the  alleged  crim- 
inal acts  of  a  few  must  l^  speedily  abandoned  or  an  alarming  state  of 
wars  will  continue  to  exist  on  the  western  border,  involving  the  death 
of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  enterprising,  inaustrious  and  deserving 
pioneers  who  have  settled  there  in  fancied  security,  depending  upon  tim 
government  for  peace  and  safety,  yet  the^  And  proceedings  tolerated  thai 
exposes  tiiem.  to  the  greatest  penl,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Indians  hi 
war  to  strike  tiieir  enemy  at  the  weakest  point. 

The  border  settlers  deserve  better  treatment  and  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  spirit  of  aggression  on  tJie  part  of  some^  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  to  make  money,  men  ever  ready  (and  too  often  successful)  to 
provoke  an  Indian  war  merely  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion. 

During  the  summer  of  1865,  after  the  Sand  creek  massacre,  and  during 
tlie  continuance  of  a  war  that  followed  as  a  consequence  of  that  cowardly 
and  infamous  atrocity,  Congress  saw  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  ia 
the  administration  of  Indian  affiurs,  and  delegated  a  committee  of  their 
own  numbers,  including  the  then  Presidentjpro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Indian  country,  ascertain  the  cause  of  troubles,  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  These  distinguished  gentlemen  faithfully  performed 
the  work  assigned  theux ;  reported  as  the  cause  of  Indian  wars  the  iact 
that  the  Indian  was  an  outlaw  and  the  remedy  a  very  simple  one,  viz: 
the  extension  of  the  law  over  the  Indian  country.  To  secure  this  they 
prepared  an  act  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  considerable  m^jority,  but 
it  was  afterwaaxls  defeated  in  the  House.  This  committee  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  conferring  with  the  then  hostile  tribe.  The  Gheyennes  heard  ef 
their  coming  and  stood  ready  to  meet  and  did  meet  them  in  council,  where 
an  agreement  of  peace  was  made  and  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  Indians 
until  the  burning  of  their  village  two  years  after. 

In  18G7  war  again  existed  on  the  plains,  attended  with  a  fearful  loes 
of  life,  a  serious  interference  with  settlement  and  travel,  and  an  immenw 
expense  of  ti'easure.  The  Indian  peace  commission  was  created  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  on  the  20th  July;  this  commis- 
sion was  sent  out  to  meet  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  easily  doue 
council  with  them  was  held,  hostilities  on  their  part  stayed,  and  terms  of 
settlement  agreed  upon,  after  which  the  commission  reported  to  Congreas 
not  only  the  cause  of  Indian  wars,  but  suggested  the  remedy.  The  ban 
of  outlawry  must  be  removed  irom  the  Indian,  the  protection  of  lav 
extended  over  him,  ci\'ilization,  education,  liberty  and  a  permanent  home 
guaranteed  to  him  and  his  forever.  Unfortunately  for  the  country  aad 
tiie  peace  of  the  plaiiis  these  reconunendations  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 

Both  the  congressional  committee  and  the  Indian  peace  commissioii 
have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  in  reference  to  the  more  reoent 
outbreaks,  and  in  every  case  the  &iult  was  with  the  whites  instead  of 
the  Indians;  consequently  the  latter  cannot  justly  be  censured  for  their 
resistance;  certainly  not  if  we  concede  to  them  the  common  rights  of 
humanity^  that  of  self-preservation.  The  commissioners,  and  all  who 
will  carelully  examine  the  record,  must  of  necessity  condnde  that  the 
Indians  are  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace. 
Peace  can  be  and  made  retained  at  any  time  when,  as  a  condition,  justice, 
protection,  and  good  faith  can  be  promised  and  guaranteed.  Until  that 
is  done,  we  can  expect  nothing  but  war,  massacre,  and  destruction  of 
property. 
•^  would  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Secr&- 
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bary  of  the  Interior  to  this  subject,  and  nrge  the  immediate  and  unoon- 
iitional  abandonment  of  the  present  war  policy;  the  disbandm^it  of 
3.U  .the  v^tmteers  now  in  the  Indian  country  waging  war;  the  control  of 
the  anny  as  a  national  police  force  to  preserve  the  peace  on  the  plains, 
protecting  without  partiality  all  parties,  white  men  and  Indians;  resti*ain 
the  officers  from  prodainiing  war  against  any  of  the  tribes;  then  send 
^our  agents  to  bring  in  the  Vidians  to  their  reservations;  there  protect 
them  &>m  attack  and  outrage,  and  secnre  the  just  fulfilment  of  all  treaties 
with  them.  When  that  is  done,  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  induce  the 
Indians  themselves  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  those  of  their  own  number 
crho  deserve  punishment.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done  upon  a  good  . 
und  sufficient  guarantee,  one  which  the  Indians  themselves  will  be  satis- 
fted  with  as  efficient  and  permanent. 

Failing  to  accomplish  this,  insist,  if  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  it  shall  at 
[east  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilized  nations,  so  far  as  io 
respect  and  protect  prisoners  and  non-combatants,  care  of  the  sick  and 
w^ounded,  burial  of  the  dead,  and  a  duo  regard  for  flags  of  truce,  which 
is  not  now  done,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary.  I  am  confi- 
ient  the  Indians  will  go  as  far  in  the  peribrmanee  of  these  observances 
as  the  whites. 

It  will  be  necessarj'  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  speedy 
legislation  to  extend  the  protection  and  penalties  of  civil  law  over  the 
Indian  country,  as  recommended,  not  only  by  a  committee  of  their  own 
members  and  the  peace  commission,  biit  the  early  Presidents,  com- 
mencing with  Washington. 

They  should  set  apart  and  dedicate  forever  to  the  exclusive  use,  occu- 
pation, benefit,  and  ownership  of  the  Indians,  five  territorial  reservations, 
inder  a  separate  and  distinct  form  of  government,  one  south  of  the  State 
)f  Kansas,  one  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  advised  by  the  peace 
commission  in  their  report  of  January  last,  one  in  the  mountains  from 
I  portion  of  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona^ 
18  recommended  by  the  same  commission  in  the  proceedings  of  their  lasi 
neeting  in  Chicago,  and  two  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Kocky  mountains. 
Within  these  Territories  all  the  Indians  can  be  collected,  and  steps  taken 
!br  their  civilization,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  eventually  citizenship 
)f  the  republic,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  other 
utizena  Bvery  sentiment  of  national  honor,  justice,  humanity,  peace, 
md  public  safety  dictates  such  a  course  as  the  only  true  solution  of  this 
[ndiau  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  anything  to  you  in  answer  to  the 
>ft-repeated  assertion  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  peace  commission 
lave  proven  a  failure^  for  you  know  that  as  far  as  the  commission  itself 
s  concerned,  its  mission  and  its  labors  have  been  pre-eminently  success- 
*ul;  for  wherever  the  commission  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  its  plans, 
ind  fulfil  its  promises,  its  efforts  for  peace  and  settlement  of  these  Indian 
:roubles  have  succeeded,  and  that  none  of  the  Indians  have  disappointed 
:bem.  Unfortunately,  the  delay  of  Congress  in  making  its  appropriations, 
lud  the  haste  of  some  of  the  military  officers  in  the  Indian  country,  has 
iivolved  the  army  in  a  war  with  the  Indians  who  met  the  commission  in 
council  last  year  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek.  These  same  Indians  remained 
it  peace  nearly  a  year,  and  then  were  compelled  to  go  to  war  in  self- 
iresen'ation.  The  Indians  the  peace  commission  met  during  the  present 
^ear — ^the  different  tribes  and  bands  of  the  Sioux  nation,  the  Navajoes, 
he  Crows  and  Snakes,  and  those  with  whom  Superintendent  Cullen 
Ideated,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  from  75,000  to  100,000 — are  at  P^gce, 
ind  carrying  out  the  plans  and  pur|)oses  of  the  peace  commission.    This 
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has  been  accomplished  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  commission  were 
enabled  within  a  few  months  to  carry  out  in  a  measure  tiieir  part  of  the 
contract  This  fact  should  be  clearly  presented  as  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  the  peace  commission  to  accomplish  what  they  have  nnder- 
taken;  also  explain  the  reason  of  an  adjournment  Hue  die,  instead  of 
making  another  effort  for  i)eace,  (which  as  given  to  me,)  was  on  accoimt 
of  their  inability,  for  the  want  of  means,  to  do  what  had  been  promised 
the  5,000  or  6,000  Indians  now  on  the  war-path,  and  urge  upon  Oongiess 
the  necessity  of  providxug  tliem,  in  order  to  secure  peace. 

I  believe  it  ]K>ssibIe  for  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Aiiaches,  Cheyennes, 
and  Arapahoes  now  on  the  war-patb  to  form  such  combinations  wiUi  other 
tribes  as  to  be  able  to  put  from  15,000  to  20,000  warriors  in  the  field 
against  the  anny  of  the  IJnited  States;  therefore  every  consideration  of 
patriotism,  public  safety,  and  prudence,  denuindsimm^ate  and  decisive 
action  upon  this  subject. 

I  append,  as  a  part  of  this  communication,  copy  of  a  letter  from  Colond 
Edwaitl  W.  Wjiikoop,  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  coiiHictf  received  by  me  while  in  Chicago,  and 
there  laid  before  the  Indian  i)eace  commission. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  TAPPABT, 
Indian  Peace  Ckfmmiuumer. 

Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

President  of  the  Indian  Peace  ChmmisHonj 

and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


WASHmoTON,  D.  C,  OeUher  5, 1868. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  am  in  receiptof  jonr  commnnicatfon  of  Saodaj,  and  regret  that  it  is  impw- 
sible  for  me  to  famish  you  with  the  details  yon  require,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  nj 
letter-book  with  me.  My  opinion  is,  in  regard  to  the  present  In^an  war,  that  the  9b» 
could  have  been  prevented,  had  the  government  continaed  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  sabus- 
tence  that  had  been  furnished  to  them  daring  the  spring  and  early  summer.  They  had 
gradually  eot  weaned  from  their  old  habits  to  that  extent  Uiat  they  depended  npon  tlie  pro 
visions  which  I  issued  to  them,  and  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  scslter 
out'  in  little  bands  all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  finding  gamA,  thereby  ranaiiif 
risks  of  coming  in  contact  with  white  men,  and  also  being  subjected  to  temptations  wbeB 
hungry ;  but  sdou  after  the  supplies  were  stopped.  Had  I  been  allowed  to  issue  the  arms  tod 
ammutiitiou  to  them  at  the  time  promised,  they  would  have  been  contented,  from  the  fudvi 
their  having  the  means  to  procure  g^me.  But  the  failure  of  the  government  to  fulfil  is 
promises  in  the  latter  respect  naturallv  incensed  some  of  the  wilder  spit  its  among  themtS^ 
consequently  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  Saline.  Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the 
said  outrages,  I,  anxious  to  have  the  guilty  punished,  and  by  that  means  save  those  of  tbe 
different  tithes  who  did  not  deserve  punishment,  saw  two  of  the  chiefii  of  the  Cbeyenms. 
viz  ,  Medicine  Arrew  and  Little  Rock,  and  demanded  that  they  deliver  up  the  perpetrston 
of  the  aforemenfioned  outra^,  which  they  promised  positively  should  be  done ;  but  befare& 
BufBcient  time  had  elapsed  tor  them  to  fulfil  their  promises,  the  troops  were  in  the  field,  so^ 
tbo  Indians  in  flight.  The  Kiowa  and  Comatiche  ludiaiis  up  t<>  tlie  present  have  beeotf 
peace,  but  I  have  no  doubt  thoy  will  soon  join  tbe  Cheyentios,  and  thus  create  a  geoeni 
Indian  war.  My  reasons  tor  bolievirig  that  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  will,  this  late  in  tfce 
season,  engage  in  this  strugffle,  are  that  1  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly  da  otherwise,  h 
consequence  of  their  having  oeeu  instructed  some  months  since  to  assemble  on  the  Arktiuss 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  to  see  their  agent  and  receive  their  annuities.  They  have  het^t 
waiting  for  months  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  no  agent  or  goods  had  made  their  appearance 
up  to  tlie  latter  part  of  last  month ;  they  are  then  told,  without  seeing  their  agent  or  receiv- 
iijg  their  goods,  to  leave  and  go  south  immediately, to  travel  right  through  tbe  oonnvy 
where  are  troops  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  and  with  whom  it  wocdd  be  impossible  to  teil 
a  Kiowa  from  a  Chej'enne.  The  consequence  will  be  that  ail  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Arkaaus 
wiH  before  louff  be  euflfaged  in  hostilities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  WYNKOOP, 
United  StaUs  imdUu  AgmL 

Colonel  8.  P.  Tappak. 
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appendix:  No.  3. 

Office  of  Lake  Sufebioe  Iin)iAN  Agency, 

November  1, 1868. 

Sm:  Following  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  department,  I  respect- 
lolly  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this 
igency. 

The  lateness  of  the  sea^son  at  the  time  of  taking  charge  of  this  agency, 
x)gether  with  unusual  demands  upon  my  time,  occasioned  by  the  loss 
3y  fire  at  Marquette,  Michigan,  of  a  portion  of  the  annuity  goods,  to 
^hich  may  be  added  aelay  on  account  of  continuous  and  severe  storms 
ipon  the  lake,  have  contributed  to  make  the  duties  of  the  agency  more 
ixduous,  and  one  attended  with  more  than  usual  expense. 

This  season's  pay-roll,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  annuities 
^  the  Indians  in  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipulations,  shows  that  this  agency 
contains  a  population  of  5,050  souls,  as  follows: 

Lac  De  Flambeau  bands 660 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  bands 867 

Bad  River  bands 64G 

Red  Cliffe  bands 926 

Fond  du  Lac  bands ^ 469 

3rand  Portage  bands 419 

Bois  Fort  bands 1, 063 

Total 5,060 


A  residence  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  15  years,  during  which  time 
[  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  civilized  life,  convinces 
ne  that  their  social  and  moral  condition  meets  with  no  very  radical 
*.hange.  The  well-meant  efforts  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  others 
nterested  in  their  welfare,  produce  mo  very  marked  results. '  The  idea 
)f  progression  has  not  the  significance  wMch  it  has  when  applied  to 
ntelligent  whites ;  though,  considering  their  limited  advantages,  their 
leficiencies  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  criticised. 

The  proximity  of  most  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency  to  the  whites 
some  of  whom  are  unscrupulous  in  their  deaUngs  with  the  Indians)  ren- 
lers  it  remarkable  that  the  conduct  ot  the  Indians  is  as  creditable  as  it  is^ 
Indeed,  any  advancement  in  civilized  life  under  circumstances  like  theso 
s  highly  commendable  to  them.  With  but  few  exceptions^  the  Indians 
[lave  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  beeomingmanner  in  their  intercourse 
Kvith  the  whites,  and  where  depredations  have  been  known,  the  same 
bave  been  tracea  either  to  a  few  reckless  Indians  who  act  upon  grounds 
3f  malice,  or  in  other  instances  to  a  want  of  caution  in  neglecting  to  put 
)ut  fire«  when  they  may  have  camped  outside  of  their  reservations.  I 
im  gratified  to  state  thai  the  heads  of  the  nation  show  an  anxiety  to  have 
:hose  Indians  who  are  offenders  against  the  peace  of  the  whites  brought 
to  justice.  The  heaviest  loss  sustained  among  the  whites  of  which  I  am 
cognizant,  and  which  appears  to  be  chargeable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  named,  is  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  bam  and  contents  owned  by 
b^rancis  McElroy,  esq.,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  separately 
reported  upon,  as  per  instructions  from  your  office,  and  the  claim  of 
Frederick  Borgess,  esq.,  for  depredations  by  Indians  oi  the  Lac  de  Flam- 
beau bands,  amounting  to  less  than  $100,  which,  by  oversight,  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  which  .the  case  demands.    It  is  unquestionably  the 
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duty  of  the  goveiiiment  to  hold  the  Indians  strictly  responsible  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  whites  chargeable  to  the  caoses  I  have  named ;  other- 
wise the  government  must  require  the  Indians  to  remain  upon  their 
reservations,  or  the  whites  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
their  property  by  force. 

The  several  reservations  within  this  agency  being  remote  from  each 
other  precludes  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  Indians  mider 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  agent,  so  far  as  his  personal  influence  is 
concerned.  However,  my  means  of  approaching  the  Indians  in  council, 
and  of  holding  their  confidence,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  almost  am- 
versal  assurance  they  had  in  my  predecessor,  General  L.  B.  Webb,  whose 
untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf  added  much  to  their  comfort  I  may  also 
add,  that  amid  the  perplexities  attendant  upon  the  life  of  government 
employes  among  the  Indians,  most  of  those  employed  within  this  agency 
show  a  desire  to  fill  their  position  in  good  faith  to  the  government  aa 
well  as  to  the  Indians. 

There  are  three  schools  now  being  taught  by  the  government  withm 
this  agency,  though  rei>orts  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  have 
been  received  only  from  two  of  these,  viz.,  from  the  school  taught  at  Bed 
Glifie  and  from  the  school  taught  at  Bad  river.  The  two  reports  named 
show  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  was  d2.  The  school 
taught  at  Orand  Portage  will  number  some  30  to  40  scholars.  Not  hay- 
ing had  time  to  visit  these  schools  in  person,  I  am  unable  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  proficiency  made.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  here- 
after to  visit  these  schools  a^  often  as  practicable,  and  to  adopt  the  plan 
Introduced  by  my  predecessor  in  office  of  encouraging  regular  attendance 
by  giving  prizes  to  those  most  i)unctual. 

Permission  having  been  given  by  your  department  for  the  erection  of 
a  Catholia  church  on  the  Bad  river  reservation,  very  great  energy  has 
been  shown  by  the  Bev.  John  Ghebal,  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  that 
denomination,  and  through  the  contributions  of  members  of  his  chnrch 
a  very  attractive  and  wdl-proportioned  building,  constructed  of  hewn 
logs  26  by  40  feet  square,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  the  place  of 
their  worship  the  coming  season. 

The  munber  of  communicants  of  this  church  will  not  vary  much  from 
150,  and  I  am  informed  that  of  the  Indians  within  this  agency  about 
1,100  are  Gatholics. 

It  aftbrds  me  great  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  deep  interest  taken  h; 
Bev.  Mr.  Ghebal  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  ^^red  man,''  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  particularly  to  make  mention  of  the  wholesome 
influence  exerted  by  him  in  restraining  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinb 
among  this  people.  Nor  can  there  be  too  much  credit  given  totheBer. 
L.  H.  Wheeler,  and  his  most  estimable  lady,  lately  in  charge  of  the  Pro- 
testant Mission  at  Bad  river,  under  the  control  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  X. 
Society,  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  their  missionary  work  for  a  period 
•f  20  years.  This  society  having  almost  entirely  withdrawn  its  support, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  their  children,  these  servants  of  God 
have  removed  to  the  lower  portion  of  this  State,  leaving  behind  them 
liberal  evidences  of  their  industry,  and  in  the  hearts  of  both  Indians  and 
whites  universal  regret  at  their  departure. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  this  reservation,  I  deem  it 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  that  both  the  '^  mission  property''  and 
also  the  landed  claim  of  Erwin  Leihy,  esq.,  which  emiiraces  a  v^uable 
water  power,  and  saw  mill  with  a  capacity  to  frirnish  these  Indians  with 
lumlier,  be  purchased  by  the  government,  and  thus  place  sdl  the  territoiy 
within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  under .  the  control  of  the  agency. 
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Without  this  these  tracts  of  land  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
[ndlvidaals  objectionable  to  both  the  Indians  and  the  agent. 

In  reporting  upon  the  interest  taken  by  the  Indians  within  this  agency 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  production  &c.  I  am  left  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  compilations  from  farm  reports. 

The  area  embraced  in  the  several  reservations  within  this  agency  will 
aot  vary  much  from  536,840  acres,  of  which  about  100  acres  are  eolti  vated 
it  government  expense,  and  115  acres  by  ttte  Indians.  My  estimate 
)f  the  various  productions  the  present  year,  which  embraces  the  returns 
Tom  the  government  farms,  is  as  follows : 

Hay  cut,  500  tons :  potatoes  raised,  2,200  bushels ;  turnips  raised,  50 
3ushels  ]  corn  raised,  575  bushels ;  rice  gathered,  1,500  bushels ;  sugar 
nade,  10iL270  pounds.  In  addition  thereto  there  is  raised  quite  a 
luantity  of  various  garden  vegetables.  I  may  also  add,  as  a  very  import- 
int  item  to  the  Indians,  their  receipts  for  fturs  caught  by  them  of  not 
ess  than  $25,000.  All  of  which  indicates  a  good  degiee  of  industry,  and 
:hat  fair  returns  crowned  their  efforts,  though  the  past  season  has  not 
)een  as  favorable  for  crops  as  usual,  owing  to  heavy  and  cold  rains  about 
he  tinle  of  planting.  There  was  also  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  to  be  had  for 
(eed.  Your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Fond 
lu  Lac  bands,  whose  reservation  being  inland  deprives  them  of  the 
^ppoi-tunity  or  catching  tah ;  nor  does  the  region  afford  game  for  their 
lubsistence.  I  was  cr^ibly  informed  while  there  making  the  fall  pay- 
nent  that  there  were  several  cases  of  actual  starvation  among  this  band 
he  past  winter.  The  cause  of  humanity  demands  that  their  neccessi- 
ies  should  be  provided  for.  There  being  no  suitable  road  over  which 
o  transport  the  annuity  goods  to  the  reservation,  the  annual  payment 
ras  made  the  present  season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  village  oi  Fond  du  Lac, 
m  St.  Louis  river,  about  15  miles  distant  from  their  reservation.  I  regret 
o  say  that  on  my  arrival  there  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians 
inder  the  influence  of  liquor,  which  not  only  greatly  impeded  the  work 
>f  making  payment,  but  results  also  in  impoverishing  the  Indians.  These 
vils  can  only  be  controlled  by  the  completion  of  the  road  referred  to,  so 
hat  the  annuity  goods  can  be  delivered  and  t>ayment  made  on  the  reser- 
ation,  as  per  treaty  stipulation.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  an 
ppropriation  adequate  to  open  this  road,  which  I  think  would  not  exceed 
1,500. 

The  Bois  Fort  Indians  received  their  annual  payment  at  Grand  Port- 
ge,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Their  first  determination  was  to  pay  no  attention  to  my  notice  to  them 
xing  upon  Grand  Portage  as  the  point  where  their  annuities  would  be 
aid  to  them,  claiming  that,  as  per  treaty  stipulations,  they  were  to  be 
aid  at  Kett  lake.  They,  however,  met  me  at  the  time  and  place  fixed 
pon,  and  apparently  in  good  faith  accepted  my  explanation  to  them  of 
Ue  treaty  of  1860,  wherein  it  states  that  their  payments  are  to  be  made 
n  their  reservation  "  if  found  practicable.'' 

Unless  the  traders  interfere  I  anticipate  in  future  no  difficulty  in  getting 
[lem  to  come  to  the  lake  shore  to  receive  their  annuities.  Up  to  the 
ime  of  our  leaving,  the  Indians  showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
quor  there. 

The  last  payment  made  by  me  was  made  at  Bad  river,  Wisconsin. 
October  26,  where  I  paid  the  Bad  Biver,  Bed  Cliffe,  Yellow  Lake,  ana 
tac  Courte  Oreille  bands. 

With  the  exception  of  jealousies  existing  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Lae 
ourte  Oreille  bands,  growing  out  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  their 
^serration  Unes,  this  payment  was  made  in  a  way  giving  general  satis- 
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faction.    It  is  evident  that  the  bonndaries  of  that  reservation  are  not 
well  known  to  the  Indians,  though  they  claim  they  know  them  welL 

Thus,  by  a  portion  of  the  chiefs,  the  whites  are  regarded  as  trespassers 
upon  their  reservation,  while  another  portion  think  otherwise,  and  uphold 
the  whites  in  cutting  and  removing  timber  therefrom.  This  difference 
of  opinion  has  led  to  very  bitter  feeling  among  the  Indians,  and  also 
endangers  the  lives  and  property  of  the  whites. 

As  I  intend  to  refer  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  some  others  in 
a  special  letter  to  your  department  I  will  omit  further  reference  thereto 
in  this  report  other  than  to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  having  the 
lines  of  this  reservation  definitely  fixed,  and  that  immediately.  Thei^ 
is  also  a  lack  of  understanding  with  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  Indians  in 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  their  reservation,  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
adjusted  without  serious  difficulty. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  agency  I  recommended  that  the 
saw-mill  on  the  Bed  Cliff  reservation  be  put  in  order,  and  that  the 
Indians  be  Punished  with  lumber  from  that  mill :  but  as  no  aJlowance 
was  made  me  for  this  purpose,  I  subsequently  called  your  attention  to 
the  plan  of  leasing  the  mill  on  terms  so  as  to  supply  the  Indians  with 
the  lumber  they  require  without  any  outlay  to  the  government;  but  as 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  party  referred  to  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
department,  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  mill.  Scarcely  a  day  jiasse^ 
without  my  being  applied  to  by  the  Indians  for  lumber  and  shingle 
With  suitable  encouragement  to  build,  the  Indians  within  this  agencj 
would  consume  100,000  to  150,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  with  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  shingles.  It  is  useless  to  talk  with  tnem  of  pro- 
gression in  civilization  while  withholding  all  substantial  aid.  The  mJH 
property  referred  to  is  fast  depreciating  in  value  for  want  of  attention, 
it  being  a  kind  of  property  which  is  better  to  be  in  use  than  to  be  idle; 
and  were  it  in  use,  more  or  le^s  of  the  Indians  would  thereby  fisd 
employment  on  their  reservation.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommeiid 
either  that,  the  property  be  leased  upon  terms  just  toward  the  govern- 
ment and  the  lessee,  or  that  means  for  placing  the  mill  in  order,  aod 
running  the  same,  be  placed  at  the  control  of  the  agent.  My  estimate 
made  for  this  purpose  was  $1,500. 

In  the  performance  of  my  duties  thus  far  my  difficulties  have  been 
lightened  by  the  effort  made  by  my  interpreter,  Joseph  Gumoe,  esq- 
toward  harmonizing  disaftections  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  his 
faithful  translations.  In  conclusion  I  will  refer  to  a  desire  almost  univer 
sally  expressed  by  the  chiefs  in  council,  at  the  several  payments  I  hare 
made  of  being  i)ermitted  to  visit  Washington  the  present  winter  in  order 
to  i)resent  their  difficulties  to  you  in  person,  and  also  to  seek  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  amount  claimed  as  arrearages  due  them  under  existing 
treaties,  amounting,  as  they  think,  to  some  $60,000  or  $80,000. 

They  certainly  need  all  the  aid  which  can  be  given  them,  whether 
received  under  treaty  stipulations  or  otherwise ;  and  I  deem  it  but  just 
that  they  be  permitted  to  visit  Washington  the  present  winter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitt^.  

ASAPH  WHITTLESBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  N.  G.  TAYlOB, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs j  Washinfftanj  />•  C. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITU- 
TION FOB  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

coiiumbia  institxttion  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washinffton^  October  26, 1868. 

Sir  :  In  corapliance  with  tne  acts  of  Congress  maMng  provision  for 
he  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  iJne  honor  to  report  its  progress 
Luring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

nukber  OF  pupils. 

llie  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of 

July,  1867,  numbered 88 

ldmitt<3d  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868 22 

iince  admitted 12 

Jnder  instruction  since  July  1, 1867,  males,  93 ;  females,  29 ;  total.  .122 

Of  these,  nine  have  been  dismissed,  one  has  been  expelled,  and  one 
las  died. 

The  number  of  United  States  beneficiaries  is  56;  paying  pupils,  12; 
npported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  35 ;  supported  by  the  ci^  of  Balti- 
lore,  19. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

We  have  to  record,  with  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  another 
ear  of  general  health  throughout  the  institution.  No  epidemic  disease 
as  prevailed,  and  the  cases  of  sickness  have,  vith  a  single  exception, 
een  of  a  mild  character  and  have  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

We  are,  however,  called  upon  to  record  the  death,  after  a  brief  illness, 
f  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kull,  of  Wisconsin,  a  promising 
lember  of  our  collegiate  department. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Kull  was  held  by  his  instructors 
•^ill  appear  fix)m  the  following  minute  from  the  records  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  AnthoDj  J.  Kull  entered  tho  preparatory  class  of  the  National  Deaf>Mute  Colleg^e  in 
le  month  of  September,  1866.  He  came  hither  highly  recommended  by  the  principal  of 
le  Wisconsin  institution,  where  he  had  finished  a  course  of  seven  yearii. 
Here  he  at  once  enlistf  d  the  interest  and  afifection  of  both  teachers  and  companions,  by  his 
mple,  genial,  and  truthful  character.  Laboring  under  disadvantages  arising  from  deficient 
aining,  especially  in  the  structure  and  use  of  the  English  language,  by  force  of  will  and 
ncere  love  of  study  he  mastered  steadily  the  difficulties  of  his  course,  and  was  developing 
1  the  true  characreristics  of  successful  scholarship.  He  was  possessed  eminently  of  that 
lirit  essential  to  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
race — the  spirit  of  **a  little  child  " — and  the  truth  over  fouua  him  attentive  and  receptive. 
At  the  end  of  a  single  year  in  the  preparatory  department  he  passed  the  examination  required 
r  admission  to  the  college,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class.  During  the  two  terms  be 
mained  in  that  class  his  course  was  marked  by  the  same  perseverance  and  earnestness,  and 
)  ranked  as  second  in  scholarship.  He  had  a  strong  and  healthy  organization,  and  gave 
omise  of  a  long,  progressive,  and  useful  life.  He  had  had  no  experience  of  sickness,  and  in 
s  muscular  form  there  was  no  indication  that  disease  could  stop  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
liege  course  and  bring  him  to  the  grave.  On  Monday,  April  13,  he  was  unwell,  but  appa- 
:it  ly  suffering  temporarily  from  some  imprudence,  and  no  apprehension  was  felt  that  he  was 
mgerously  ill.  The  next  dav  the  disturoance  continued,  and  the  physician  found  intercep- 
>n  of  the  bowels  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  his  recovery  doubtful.  During  Wednes- 
ly  there  was  some  hope  that  he  might  recover.  He  passed  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night, 
id  on  Thursday  morning  seemed  better;  but  at  10  o'clock  his  strength  yielded  to  the  pro- 
CSS  of  the  disease  and  death  came. 
That  morning,  in  conversation  with  President  Gallandet,  he  was  informed  of  his  condition, 
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and  tbe  poflsibilitj  that  he  mifht  not  recover ;  bnl,  while  he  disclumed  all  merits  of  hit  own 
and  all  ntness  to  meet  death,  he  erpreesed  himaelf  as  not  afraid  to  die,  and  willing  to  tzwt 
himself  to  the  Saviour  who  had  died  for  him. 

Daring  his  first  year  heioined  the  company  of  students  who  met  for  prayers  Sunday  eT«i- 
in{|;s,  and  has  borne  an  efficient  part  in  sustaining  those  meetings.  By  this  he  understood 
that  he  made  a  public  avowal  othis  love  to  Christ,  and  his  determination  to  lead  a  Christ 
life,  and  his  whole  career  was  consistent  with  that  avowal.  He  was  an  earnest  student  U 
the  Bible,  and  a  reverential  attendant  upon  all  religions  services ;  a  truthful  and  pure  ooid- 
panion,  an  obedjent  and  conscientious  student,  and  apparently  a  sincere  Christian. 

As  a  faculty  we  record  most  cheerful  tesUmony  to  bis  exemplary  character;  heaxtfeh  nr- 
row  over  his  early  death ;  sympathy  for  his  parents  and  friends  in  their  benavemenl;  and 
assurance  that  for  him  to  die  is  gain. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  students : 

Whereas,  God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  has  removed  by  death  our  beloved  finead 
and  companion,  Anthony  J.  KuU ;  therefore, 

Betolvidf  That  his  integprity  of  character  and  nobleness  of  heart  have  endeared  lum  to  a 
in  all  his  relations  as  a  class-mate  and  friend,  and  that  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  so  imi- 
versally  respected  and  loved  will  prompt  us  to  cherish  his  memory  with  great  afiection. 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  our  warmest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  friends  of  our  oomrsde, 
while  we  rejoice  in  his  firm  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Resolvtdf  That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirtv  davs. 

Resolved^  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Gaseda 
for  publication,  and  to  the  iamily  of  the  deceased. 

CHANGES  IN  GOBIES  OF  OFFIOEIBS. 

In  March  lasL  Mr.  William  L.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York  city,  ww 
appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  family  supervisor.  Mr.  Oallaudet  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  deaf-mutes  acquired  in 
early  life,  and  has  proved  himself  in  other  respects  well  qualified  to  per- 
form  the  duties  he  has  been  called  to  assume. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  our  matron,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bliss, 
finding  her  health  somewhat  impaired  by  her  labors  here,  and  fearing  a 
still  fiu*ther  undermining  of  her  strength  if  she  remained,  resigned  her 
position.  She  was  faithful  and  untiring  in  the  performance  of  her  dnty, 
and  the  necessity  for  her  retirement  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  amoo^ 
officers  and  pupUs. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Pratt,  our  former  efficient  assistant  matron,  has  been 
appointed  matron,  and  entered  ux)on  the  performance  of  her  duties  the 
1st  of  August  last. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Denison,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  successful  teaeh» 
of  a  class  in  the  primary  department,  has  been  appointed  assislant 
matron,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of  the^ 
ladies,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  institution  will  be  conducted  to  ocur 
entire  satisfaction. 

THE  PKIHABY  DEPABTMENT. 

The  progress  of  this  department  has  been  satisfactory,  and  has  been 
marked  by  no  unusual  event,  save  the  withdrawal  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  are,  by  the  action  of  the  city  council,  to  he 
taught  hereafter  in  an  institution  recently  opened  in  Frederick  City. 
Maryland.  A  number  of  Maryland  beneficiaries  have  also  been  with- 
drawn by  their  parents  and  placed  in  the  new  institution. 

The  effect  of  these  removals  is  to  reduce  the  number  in  our  primary 
department  about  fifty. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  support  of  beneficiaries  &om  Maryland 
remains,  however,  unchanged,  and  new  pupils  may  be  received  hereafter. 
as  heretofore,  from  any  part  of  the  State,  on  proi)er  application  through 
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the  county  commissioners^  or  mayor  and  city  conndl  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
governor. 

The  reduction  of  numbers  just  alluded  to,  attended,  as  it  is,  by  a  con< 
siderable  abatement  of  our  revenue,  has  led  us  to  postpone  the  introduc- 
tion of  articulation,  as  proposed  in  our  last  report,  until  our  next 
academic  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

It  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  recommendations  of  our  last  report  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  are  likely  to  find 
support  in  a  minority  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  at  an 
sarly  day. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  a  national  conference  of  principals  of  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  held  in  this  city,  to  which  every  princi- 
pal in  the  United  States  was  invited.  Of  the  22  institutions  then  in 
operation  14  were  represented,  within  whose  walls  are  assembled  more 
than  2,000  pupils  from  22  States  of  the  Union,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  now  under  instruction  in  the  country.  So  important  a 
neeting  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  has  never  before  been  convened,  and 
ts  decisions  may  justly  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  After  fiill  discussion  and  mature  delibera- 
t;ion  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously: 

RtBolvdf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  dntj  of  all  institutions  for  the 
(ducation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  iDstruction  in  articn- 
ation  and  lip  reading  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises 
»f  this  nature. 

Resolved^  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  chil- 
Iren  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improviug  any  power  of  articulate  speech  they  may 
>o88es8,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to 
Any  congtfnital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation. 

Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction,  an  added  force  of  instruct- 
•rs  will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  of  insti- 
utions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for 
he  prosecution  of  this  work. 

A  comparison  of  these  resolutions  with  the  recommendations  of  our 
ast  report  (1  and  3  on  page  54)  will  show  how  nearly  a  coincidence  of 
dews  has  been  reached.  In  several  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
ountry  measures  have  been  promptly  taken  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  reso- 
iitions  of  the  conference,  and  the  hope  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably 
odulged  that  at  no  distant  day  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  America 
rill  combine  in  their  course  of  instruction  the  desirable  features  of  the 
onflicting  systems  of  Heinicke  and  de  I'Ep^e,  justly  retaining  the  position 
hey  have  long  held  in  the  front  rank  of  such  establishments  throughout 
he  world. 

The  conference  of  principals  had  before  it  many  subjects  of  gi^eat  inter- 
st  to  the  profession,  which  were  brought  forward  in  able  papers.  These 
ssays,  together  with  the  debates,  resolutions,  and  other  pT0<*eeding8, 
re  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  rei)ort,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
ead  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all  who  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  the 
are  or  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  One  subject  discussed,  relating  to  the 
rork  of  our  own  institution,  demands  special  notice  in  tliis  report  since 
i;  bears  directly  on  a  question  in  reference  to  which  opposite  opinions 
ave  been  entertained  in  certain  quarters.  The  collegiate  work  we  have 
ndertaken  here  since  1864,  being  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
ducational  effort,  naturally  engendered  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  as 
0  its  desirableness  and  practicability.    There  were  teachers  even  of  deaf- 
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mutes,  not  to  speak  of  others  less  familiar  with  the  capabOities  of  this 
class  of  persons,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  college  was  hardly 
needed  for  those  who  had  the  life-long  disability  of  deafness  to  contend 
with.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  as  that  the 
assembled  principals,  after  free  examination  of  the  daily  workings  of  the 
college,  and  after  fall  discussion  in  their  conference  on  the  subject  of  col- 
legiate education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  saw  fit  unanimously  to  adopt 
the  following  resolutions: 

Re$clvedt  That  thiB  conference  does  hereby  ffive  its  hearty  approval  to  the  work  of  die 
Kational  Deaf-Mute  College,  reeardinf^  it  as  an  institution  essential  to  Uie  completion  of  tU 
national  ■ystem  of  deaf-nwite  education. 

htMotvedf  That  an  increase  at  an  early  day  of  the  nnmber  of  free  State  students  now  aathor- 
ized  by  Congress  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of  jnstice  and  expediency;  and  ov 
senators  and  representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  maKe  snch  axnendmenta  in  the  Urn 
of  March  2,  1867  as  may  secure  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  States  equal  privilcf^  is 
the  college ;  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  directed  to  Uie  tact  tnat  immeiai 
portions  of  the  national  domain  have  been  appropiiated  for  the  endowment  of  nniverutles  and 
colleges  for  bearing  and  speaking  ^outh,  in  the  advantages  of  which  deaf-motes  cannot  per- 
tidpate ;  hence  in  the  judgment  ot  this  conference  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  a  eolkst 
for  this  class  of  persons  shut  out  until  recently  from  the  benefits  of  collegiate  edncaUon,alioud 
be  perfected  ana  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  national  government. 

These  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  your  consideration  and  to 
the  notice  of  Congress  as  expressing  from  a  body  of  men  representiDg 
every  section  of  the  land,  and  comjietent  above  others  to  judge  in  the 
matter,  an  opinion  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight  in  determining  the 
action  of  the  government  with  regard  to  our  institution  hereafter. 

GENERAL  BELATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  improper  in  this  report  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
relations  now  sustained  by  the  institution  to  the  government  and  the 
country  at  large,  since  by  successive  acts  during  the  past  four  years  Con- 
gress has  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  and  widened 
the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  eifect  of  this  legislation  has  been 
explained  &om  time  to  time  in  our  rex>orts,  but  as  the  changes  produced 
have.been  gi^adual  it  is  proper  that  the  results  as  finally  attained  should 
be  distinctly  understood.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  piimaiy  object  in 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  was  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shoitly  after  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1857  a  law  amendatory 
to  the  organic  act  was  passed  by  Congress  making  full  provision  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  admitting,  without  charge,  the  child- 
ren  of  men  in  the- military  or  naval  service  or  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  six  years  the  institution  continued  its  operations  within  the  limits 
above  indicated,  when  the  question  arose  whether  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  carrying  our  pupils  through  an  elementary  course  of  instructioh  as 
had  been  done  in  the  State  institutions,  or  go  further  and  endeavor  to 
conduct  such  of  them  as  were  qualified  through  a  high  school  and  colle- 
giate course. 

Our  organic  act  placed  no  restrictions  upon  us, as  to  the  period  of 
pupilage  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  govemmentj  it  also  allowed  us  to 
receive  and  instruct  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  ourselves.  [See  act  of 
February  16, 1857.]  We  needed  nothing  for  the  legal  organization  of  a 
college  save  the  authority  to  confer  degrees. 
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Thklack  waa  sapidied  by  OoBgreM  in  tlie  pMCMge  of  an  act,  approved 
Lpril  8, 1864,  autborizing  \m  to  grant  bqcIi  degrees  and  dipLoiuas  as  are 
Lfio&Ily  conferred  in  colleger 

Shoitly  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  we  decided  to  establish  a 
oUegiate  department,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing  in  September,  1864. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  oi^aniflation  ud  inauguration  of  the 
iollege,  together  with  the  eonaiderations  which  urged  us  tiiereto,  we 
^ould  refer  to  our  seventh  annual  report  And  for  forther  iajbrmation 
bs  to  the  progress  of  tibis  branch  of  our  institution  we  would  direct 
Lttention  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  reports,  which  have  been  sub- 
nitted  to  your  department 

Each  year  that  has  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  college  we  have 
aken  pains  to  inform  the  government,  through  our  reports,  of  tiie  de* 
irelopment  and  needs  of  the  work  we  are  carrying  forward;  and  at  each 
*etuming  session  Congress  has  acciHxled  its  approval  by  mating  the  ap- 
propriations for  which  we  asked. 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  provided  for  the  fi-ee  admission  of  ten  stu- 
l^its  into  our  college  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
[Jnited  States.  The  number  was  shortly  filled  up,  and  in  July  last  was 
increased  to  twenty-five,  and  this  latter  number  is  now  likewise  fiill. 

Appropriations  have  oeen  made  for  buildings^  for  lands,  for  books,  for 
illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  the  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers. 
Students  other  than  the  United  States  beneficiaries  have  been  admitted 
3n  the  pajrment,  by  themselves  or  their  Mends,  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
£ince.  Mutes  from  the  District  have  also  entered  the  college  until,  from 
a.  begiiining  with  five  students  in  1864,  our  numbers  in  this  department 
have  risen  to  forty  during  the  past  year.  And  these  represent  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  JS'e^  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  If  orth  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  ana  Missouri. 

That  such  an  institution  had  its  origin  in  tlie  midst  of  exhausting  civil 
war,  that  appropriatioiis  have  be^i  liberally  made  for  its  support  and 
development  during  a  period  when  the  demands  upon  the  public 
treasury  have  been  heavy  beyond  precedent  in  times  of  peace,  that  it 
stands  out  the  first  of  its  kina  in  the  world,  reflects  lasting  honor  upon 
our  government.  • 

Tbftt  this  action  of  Congress  in  providing  coll^;iate  education  for  the 
deaf-mutes  of  the  country  is  but  a  deed  of  equitable  benevolence  to  a 
worthy,  intelligent  and  large  class  in  the  community,  will  appear  on  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  dosing  paragraph  of  the  second  resolution. 
For  none  will  deny  that  a  government  which  has  appropriated  man^ 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  will,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country  through  all  coming 
time,  dispense  the  blessiDgs  of  sdentific  and  literary  culture  to  hearing 
and  i^>ealdn^  ^outh,  must,  to  be  even  ccmsistent  with  itself,  make  some 
similar  provision  for  the  deaf;  while  a  due  regard  to  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  latter  labor  In  the  emulations  of  life/ would  to  most 
minds  present  an  appeal  for  more  liberal  assistance  during  the  depend- 
ent and  formative  years  of  yqpth. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  States  should  do  this  work  in  tiheir 
respective  institutions,  and  that  the  government  should  not  be  changed: 
with  ^^  expense. 

To  this  objection  we  would  present,  in  reply,  the  question  whether  the 
hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  mute  youth  m  the  country  deserving  ml 
needing  a  collegiate  education  (and  the  number  will  not  probably  be 
greater  than  this  at  any  one  time  during  the  present  century),  could  be* 
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as  well  or  more  cheaply  taught  in  thiiiy  different  establishments,  nnder 
an  equal  or  greater  nninb^  of  instructors  as  in  one  well  organized 
college  with  a  corps  of  six  or  eight  professors.  And  again  the  question 
will  be  pertinent  whether  the  disintegration  of  all  our  colleges  and  the 
scattering  of  the  fhigments  among  the  district  schools  of  &e  eountiy 
would  tend  to  the  adVancement  of  public  education  or  public  economy. 
And  will  the  States  economize  when  they  tax  themselTOS  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  half  doing  a  work  which 
the  general  government  can  do  well  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  less  thaa 
half  this  sum  1 

As  bearing  on  the  importance  of  a  collegiate  education  to  those  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  we  would  direct  espedai 
attention  to  our  ninth  report,  (Appendix  0,)  and  in  x>articular  to  a  pap» 
read  before  the  conference  of  principals,  which  will  be  found  in  tbepco- 
ceedings  appended  hereto,  entitled  ^^The  GoUege." 

THE  GOLLEOS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  more  marked  advancement  in  this 
branch  of  our  institution  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  preceding 
period  of  equal  length. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  will  indicate  the  range  of  instnie- 
tion  afforded,  and  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  our  students  make 
as  creditable  attainments  m  their  respective  years  as  the  average  of 
hearing  and  speaking  youth. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  PSEPABATOBT  GLASS. 

Arithmetic,  English  Orammar,  Physical  Geography,  Elements  of  St- 
tural  Philosophy,  and  Botany,  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  latin. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  FBE8B3CAK  CLASS. 

Algebra,  (completed,)  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  English  Compositioii, 
Book-keeping.* 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SOPHO^fOBB  CLASS. 

Spherical  and  Solid  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry,  M&anr 
ratiosf^  Navigation,  and  Surveying.  Latio,  Grec^*  French,  Oh^nistij, 
English  Philology,  History. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  JUX7IOB  CLASS. 

Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  German,  Latin, 
Bhetoric,  Greek,"*  History  of  Civilization. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  8BMIOB  OLA8B. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Zoology,  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Politic 
cal  Science,  and  Constitution,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, English  Literature,  Esthetics. 

Instruction  in  Art  is  olso  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 

PBOGhBBSS  OF  THE  BTnLDIKOfi. 

In  our  last  report  we  asked  an  appropriation  of  $48,000  to  he  made 
available  in  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  that  we  might  prepare  for  occa- 
pancy  this  year  a  section  of  the  main  central  buildmg,  then  standingooe 
story  high. 

*  Optional  stndiaf. 
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Action  was,  however,  defenred  on  the  appiopriatioii  ontU  the  doeing 
lay  of  the  session,  so  that  when  it  passed,  July  27,  the  season  for  bnild- 
Bg  operations  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  any 
)ortion  of  the  bnUdlng  in  time  for  the  opening  of  onr  fall  term  in  Sep- 
;ember« 

We  have  therefore  determined  to  defer  the  resumption  of  the  work  on 
his  building  until  next  spring,  taking  advantage  of  the  winter  months 
or  the  preparation  of  material,  cutting  of  stone  and  such  oilier  pteH* 
ninary  woi^  as  may  enable  us  to  press  forward  in  March  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  is  consistent  with  substantial  construction. 

The  president's  dwelling-house  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  being 
mder  roof  is  now  nearly  completed  and  will  be  habitaUe  in  the  course 
)f  a  few  weeks. 

The  completion  of  the  main  central  building,  which  we  hope  to  effect 
luring  1869,  will  leave  only  the  college  extension  indicated  on  the  plans 
mbmitted  in  our  ninth  report  to  be  constructed,  and  the  buildings  needed 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  departments  of  the  institution  wUl  be  pro- 
Tided.  An  extension  of  the  shop,  and  other  dwelling-houses  for  the  pro- 
fessors, may  in  future  years  be  required,  but  the  cost  of  these  will  be 
small  compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  last,  the  present,  or  the 
lext  year. 

We  may  therefore  point  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  our  demands 
>n  the  public  treasury  will  be  limited  to  a  provision  for  current  expenses 
%nd.  repairs. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  Congress  and  by  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
[he  titie  to  real  estate  purchased  and  buildings  erected  out  of  appropria- 
[ions  made  by  the  general  government  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  and  not  in  an  incorporated  body. 

The  law  of  July  27. 1868,  restricts  us  from  disposing  of  any  real  estate, 
except  as  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  would  seem  to  for- 
lish  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  property  we 
iave  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  bounty  of  the  government.  But  lest 
:here  should  still  be  objections  raised  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appropriations  we  shall  need  to  ccmiplete  our  buildings, 
we  desire  to  record  our  entire  willingness  that  the  title  to  all  property 
purchased  with  the  public  funds  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 
dind  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  if  Congress  shall  so  desire,  to  make  over 
}he  title  to  all  property  we  have  heretofore  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
ndicated,  provided  only  it  shall  be  agreed  tiiat  the  property  shall  be 
lield  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  heretofore  been  set  apart. 

THE  BECEIPTS  AND  DISBUBSBMEXTS 

for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  will  appear  from  the  following  de- 
:ailed  statemenun 

I. — Sujgport  of  the  imUMMn. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balsace  from  old  aeoomiu $1»968  07 

EleoeiT«d  liom  treasnrv  UDited  SUtos M,873  34 

State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pnpils 6,156  00 

eitj  of  Baltimore  for  sapport  of  pupils 8,750  00 

board  and  tuition 1,155  50 

scholarships 1,350  00 

ttadenU  for  books,  Ac 988  79 

pupils  for  clotbinff 41  60 

damage  to  ffrounos  by  cattle 10  00 

work  done  m  shop 91  13 
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BMelT»a ftM  km  Pint  Naitf ODftl  Bftok $4,000  00 

Mle  of  nld  b«m  «&d  honw 4S0  00 

■ale  of  pigs 70  00 

baUnce .- 1,064  85 


4S,«eB87 


tMSBUBSSMEIfTS. 


tenlftriatsiid  wages |i7,]]7  5S 

medkal  Attendance  and  dentist's  aervicM 7%  Sd 

medicine  and  chemicals.... 1 838  9D 

ftielandHght l,79Sfl 

««tsand  grain i 467  Tl 

bkuskamHhiBg 110  7S 

two  carriages ...•••*••  7OO00 

carriage  repairs  and  harness 398  <B 

fM|^ 13141 

qqeenswmie < 114  81 

Iwdwara 9SS 

tuition  refunded 88  88 

dotbing  and  dry  goods 240  89 

eairriaee  hire 67  50 

funeral  ezpansea.. •••••. 114  & 

paint,  gUss,  4kc 198  Sd 

silver  plating 81  £6 

trayelling  expenses 1,896  76 

butter  and  eggs , 3,163  52 

hausehold  expenses,  Tegetaibles,  Ac * 1,715  48 

books,  statiouanr  and  printing •••  733  $4 

repairs  on  buildings RlSdd 

groceries 3,408  73 

bread 8,513  84 

meals wv 6,634  71 

milk M9  9i 

furniture  and  household  articles •  566  2] 

kitchen  utensils  and  repairing 88  59 

shoes  and  repairing *  163  ^ 

whItawasUag 70  66 

43,669  87 

TL-^Brection  of  buUdings. 

« 
BXCSIPT8. 

finna appropriation .•..•••....••.•..«.•••.•  ..••».•....•••.••••••«  ^64,C75 Ot 

baMBae  due  the  president. •.«••••••..  ••....  •«.^.. •••••••..•.  1,971  S6 

56,616^ 

DUBURSEBISirrS. 

Balance  from  last  account fS^ 

Paid  James  G.Naylor  on  contracts...  •• .  44,650  a(^ 

A.  B.  Shepherd  A  Bros.,  for  completing  gas  works  and  laying  mains 3, 104  C? 

A.B. Shepherd  &  Bros.,  forplumbing 2,518  <^ 

for  buildinff  materials  and  hard  ware....  • 1,685  44 

£.  S.  Friedrich,  for  services  as  sujpervising  architect 1, 430  33 

Yauz,  Withers  A  Co.,  for  prepanng  plans  and  specifications ...... ...... .  1,500  i** 

for  furniture 1,810  Si 

for irnges  and  labor G0O  U 

66,646  S6 

nL— JnoreMMl  9Ufplj/  of  Pot&mae  Ufoter. 

BfiCEIPTa 

BtoiiTedfrom  appropriation tS,000  00 
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DR}B17R8BME1ITS. 


pydA.  R.  Slwphevd&Brof.  for  laying  a  4-iiich  pipe  fiwm  the  juiciioii  of  TUxd 

lireet  eest,  end  M  street  north,  to  the  bailainn  of  the  institation |3, 148  90 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro«.  for  raoninff  pipes  and  prndoff  flztoxes  in  hoildinn.       716  SO 
Balmee  doe  the  United  Otatee  JKify  1,1868 1,19190 

5,000  00 

IV^^-^nlargemewt  and  improvemmt  of  growndi^ 

RKCEIPT8, 

Balance  from  old  aeoonnti 98,  TBS  M 

Beceiyedfrom  appropriadon ^ T^MO  00 

BalaaMdnethepnaiMl •« - i79  65 


• 


ll,4aS79 


Paid  Mn.  CalhMiae  FMnon  iff  land  parchaeed  Haieh  97, 1867 |9»000  00 

fMrtecteg - ^ 156  86 

formdinf •••        883  97 

for  draining 779  40 

ibr  paring  and  cnrhing S47  18 

fiir  gaideaer's  mages , 316  06 

"11,469  79 
S8TIMAXB8  FOR  IfBXX  TSAR, 

1.  For  tlie  support  of  the  institation^  including  $1^000  for  books  and 
illustrative  appanita&  $31,500. 

2.  For  continaing  tne  work  on  tbe  buildings  in  accordance  with  plans 
heretofivre  submitted  to  Congress,  $66,000. 

3.  For  continuing  the  work  on  the  enclosure  and  improvement  of  tbe 
grounds  of  the  institutioQ,  $4,000. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  $3,500  in  excess 
of  the  appropriations  for  last  year,  and  $1,500  greater  than  the  amount 
required  for  the  present  year,  the  increase  being  to  provide  for  a  corre- 
BXK>nding  increase  in  the  numoer  of  our  United  States  beneficiaries. 

The  second  appropriation  is  needed  to  complete  the  main  central  build- 
ing, referred  to  earlier  in  this  report  The  importance  of  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  this  building  will  be  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  works 
as  they  iiow  stand,  and  an  examination  into  the  crowded  condition  of 
nearly  every  available  portion  of  the  occupied  buildings. 

Especially  in  the  domestic  department  is  the  need  of  more  room  most 
plainly  evident. 

The  kitchen,  laundry  and  dining-rooms  now  in  use  are  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  functions  they  are  made  to  perfonui 
and  are  wholly  temporary  and  provisional,  their  proper  location  being 
in  the  building  now  in  process  of  oonstructlon,  and  which  the  appropri- 
ation asked  for  is  designed  to  complete. 

The  third  estimate  is  needed  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  its  appro- 
priation will  conduce  to  the  safety  of  our  property,  to  tne  comfort  and 
health  of  our  inmates  by  providing  suitable  walks  for  exercise,  and  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  grounds  set  apart  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultciral  purposes. 
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During  the  summer  just  closed  the  products  fix>m  our  cnltiTHted  groonds 
have  been  more  valuable  than  in  any  previous  year,  heavy  crops  of  hay, 
com  and  vegetables  having  been  secnied,  all  of  which  have  gone  to  les- 
sen the  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution.  The  labor  of  pupflshsu 
been  largdy  employed  in  the  field  and  garden,  and  may  be-  made  still 
more  available  when  our  grounds  shall  have  been  fully  improved. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  a  further  estimate  to  meei 
a  deficiency  which  will  arise  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  esti- 
mate submitted  by  us  and  by  you  for  the  support  of  the  institutioD 
during  the  present  year  was  for  (25,000.  Approved  of  by  the  Senate  and 
b^the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  it  was  opposed  in  the 
House  in  the  following  language : 

^^  And  now,  sir,  the  Senate  have  put  in  this  sum  of  $25,000  forexpenses 
&c.,  for  the  coming  year.  I  have  submitted  an  amenoment  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  (12,500.  In  1866  there  were  twenty-two  pupils,  and  ve 
gave  them  $12,500 ;  I  propose  to  give  them  the  same  amount  for  tbis 
year;  it  is  to  pay  the  teachers  for  this  institution,  and  for  the  education 
of  the  twenty-five  pupils  whom  we  undertake  to  educate." 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  institution  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
in  1866  there  were  twenty-seven  United  States  benefidaries  in  the  inatita- 
tion,  and  the  amount  provided  by  Oongress  for  the  support  of  the  instita- 
tion  was  $15,937  50,  while  last  year  the  number  of  United  States  pupils 
had  risen  to  forty-one,  and  the  amount  appropriated  was  $20,434  14 
For  the  present  year,  from  the  action  of  Congress  itself  in  the  act  d 
July  27, 1868,  and  by  the  regular  accessions  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, our  number  will  be  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  so  grave  a  misapprehension  of  facts  should 
have  existed,  for  in  the  hurry  of  closing  legii^tion,  when  no  opportunity 
was  offered  us  of  correcting  the  errors,  the  amendment  projxised  became 
a  law,  leaving  us  without  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  tasks  which  Con- 
gress by  its  own  legislation  had  imposed  upon  us.  We  cannot  think 
otherwise,  however,  than  that  those  who  sustained  the  amendment  wiH 
clearly  see  the  justice  of  a  deficiency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  ihe  case 
and  be  prompt  to  allow  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  number  of  sixty  government  pupQs  for  whose  support  and  instruc' 
tiou  we  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  present  year  would,  by  the  scale  of 
allowances  proposed  in  the  amendment,  call  for  an  exx)enditurQof  $35,000. 
We,  however,  estimate  that  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  we  shall 
be  able  to  meet  the  current  burdens  of  the  year  with  $30,000. 

Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  having  been  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $17,500  wiU  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  vear  endinf 
June  30, 1869.    The  following  estimate  is  therefore  submitted : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 180^ 
$17,500. 

In  view  of  all  the  considerations  above  recited,  and  in  the  hope  thaX 
they  may  commend  themselves  to  you  and  to  Congress,  we  respectfoDj 
recommend  that  appropriations  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session  ^ 
Congiess  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  submitted  in  thjs  report 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

E.  M.  6ALLAUDET,  Prmdmt 

Hon.  O.  H.  BKOWioNa, 
Secretary  of  ike  Interior. 
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THIRTEENTH   ANNUAL    BBPORT   OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

HOSPITAL  FOB  THE  INSANB. 

Gk)yEBiocBNT  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

St.  Elizabe^j  D.  a,  October  26, 1868. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  section  second  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1855,  providing  for  the  organization  and  management  of  this 
hospital,  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  hs 
reported  by  the  superintendent. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of  June| 
1867,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 101 

From  the  army,  colored  males 5 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 8 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

115 

From  the  navy,  white  males 14 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

16 

131 

From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females 78 

127 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 4 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 13 

17 

144 

From  the  quartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  the  Soldiers'  H^me,  white  male 1 

Rebel  prisoners,  white  male 3 

Males,  188;  females,  92;  total 280 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  waa : 

From  the  army,  white  males 41 

From  the  army,  colored  male 1 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 18 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (dischargea) 1 

61 

From  the  navy,  white  males 7 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

8 

69 

From  civil  life,  white  males 42 

From  civil  life,  white  females 26 

68 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 7 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 7 

14 

82 

From  the  Soldiers' Home,  white  male 1 

Males,  119;  females,  33;  total 152 
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Three  pensoms  wete  teadadtted^  eadi  <»ce,  in  the  oonrse  ci  the  Tear; 
consequently  there  were  three  lese  persona  than  cases  under  treatment. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1867-'68  was: 

From  the  army,  white  males. .  • 142 

From  the  army,  colored  mates . .  .* 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 26 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (disdiarged) 1 

From  the  anny,  white  female 1 

176 

From  the  navy,  white  males 21 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  navy,  colored  males 2 

24 

200 

From  civil  life,  white  males 91 

From  dvil  life,  white  females '. 104 

105 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 11 

From  dvil  life,  colored  females 20 

31 

226 

From  the  quartermaster^  department,  colored  males 1 


•V 


o 


From  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  males 

From  late  rebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

Males,  307;  females,  125;  total ,. 433 

The  number  of  the  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  year  was : 

Becovered,  from  the  army,  white  males n. . .    19 

Becovered,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged)      2 

21 

Becovered,  from  the  navy,  white  males 3 

Becovered,  from  the  navy,  colored  males 1 

4 

25 

Becovered,  from  civil  life,  white  males 21 

Becovered,  from  civil  life,  white  females 12 

33 

Becovered,  from  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

Becovered,  from  civil  lile,  colored  females 3 

5 

33 

63 

Improved,  from  the  army,  white  males 2 

Improved,  fr*om  the  navy,  white  males 1 

3 

Improved,  from  civil  life,  white  males - 3 

Improved,  from  civil  life.  White  females 2 

5 

8 

Unimproved,  frY)m  civil  life,  white  males 4 

Unimproved,  from  civil  life,  white  females 1 

-  5 

Males,  68;  females,  18;  total 76 
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The  uomber  of  patieiita  who  died  in  the  courae  ef  the  year  was:    • 

From  the  ermy,  white  Biales S 

From  the  army,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

6 

From  the  navy,  white  Hiale 1 

7 

From  civil  life,  white  males 14 

From  civil  life,  white  females 3 

17 

From  civil  life,  col<Nred  male 1 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 2 

3 

20 

Male8,22;  females,6;  total 27 

The  nunber  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30ih  day 
of  June,  1868,  was : 

From  the  army,  white  males 116 

From  the  army,  colo]*ed  males 6 

From  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 23 

From  the  army,  colored  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  army,  white  female 1 

147 

From  the  navy,  white  males 16  | 

From  the  navy,  white  male,  (discharged) 1 

From  the  navy,  colored  male .' 1 

18 

166 

From  civil  life,  white  males 49 

From  civil  life,  white  females 86 

135 

From  civil  life,  colored  males 8 

From  civil  life,  colored  females 15 

23 

158 

From  Qoartermasters'  department,  colored  male 1 

From  Soldier's  Home,  white  males. .  .^ 2 

Bebel  prisoners,  white  males 3 

« 

Males,  227;  females,  102;  total 329 


A  tatular  statement  ofHhe  phy$ieal  ani  mental  etmdiium  amd  duration  of 
the  Ukeaw  at  the  time  of  death  of  tkoee  who  died  in  the  oouree  of  the  year. 

PHTBicAii  coin>rnoN. 

Chronic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  without 

complicative  or  supervenient  dis^ise  before  death 5 

Chr<mic,  organic,  and  functional  degeneration  of  the  brain,  with 

phthisis 6 

Chronic  with  epilepsy 3 

Ditto  with  dysentery 1 2 
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Ditto  with  pneumonia 2 

Ditto  with  apoplexy 1 

Ditto  with  pulmonary  congestion 1 

Ditto  with  diarrhcBa 1 

Maniacal  exhaustion 3 

Phthisis 1 

Suicide 1 

Typhomania 1 

Total '. 27 


MENTAL  COin)ITION. 

Acute  mania 4 

Chronic  mania 6 

Acute  melancholia 1 

Acute  dementia I 

Chronic  dementia , 13 

Chronic  dementia  of  imbeciles 2 

27 


BX7EATI0N  OF  ICENTAL.  DISEASE. 

One  month -  3 

Three  months 1 

Six  months 2 

One  year 1 

Two  years 7 

Three  years 2 

Four  years 1 

Five  years 3 

]^ine  years 2 

Ten  years 2 

Twelve  years 1 

Thirteen  years 1 

Forty  years 1 


As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  the  persons  admitted  during  the 
year  had  been  insane  at  the  time  of  admission — 

One  to  three  months,  firom  the  army,  white  males 11 

One  to  three  months,  firom  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) .  2 

One  to  three  months,  firom  the  navy,  white  maleflf 3 

One  to  tiiree  months,  firom  civil  life,  white  males 23 

One  to  three  months,  fix)m  civil  liie,  white  females 15 

One  to  three  months,  firom  civil  life,  colored  males 2 

One  to  three  months,  fix>m  civil  life,  colored  females 2 

58 

Three  to  six  months,  flx>m  the  army,  white  males 14 

Three  to  six  months,  finom  the  army,  colored  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  firom  tiie  army,  colored  male,  (discharged)  1 

Three  to  six  months,  firom  the  navy,  white  males 3 

Three  to  six  months,  firom  civil  life,  white  males 5 
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Three  to  six  montlis,  fixNoi  civil  life,  white  females 4 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

Three  to  six  months,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

30 

One  year  firom  the  army,  white  males 7 

One  year,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 3 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  males 4 

One  year,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

One  year,  from  civil  lire,  colored  male 1 

One  year,  firom  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

17 

Two  years,  firom  the  army,  white  males 5 

Two  years,  firom  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) » .  4 

Two  years,  ftom  the  navy,  wliite  males 1 

Two  years,  firom  the  navy,  white  males  (discharged) 1 

Two  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Two  years,  trom  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Two  years,  from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  white  male 1 

—    16 

Three  years,  firom  the  army,  white  males 4 

Three  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 5 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Three  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

13 

Four  years,  firom  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Pour  years,  from  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Four  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

4 

Five  years,  from  the  army,  white  males,  (discharged) 2 

Five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  males 2 

4 

Six  years,  firom  the  army,  white  males 1 

Six  years,  finom  civil  life,  white  female 1 

2 

Seven  years,  firom  civil  life,  colored  female 1 

Eight  years,  firom  civil  life,  white  female : . .      1 

Ten  years,  nrom  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Ten  years,  from  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

2 

Twelve  years,  firom  civil  life,  white  male 1 

Twelve  years,  firom  civil  life,  white  female ^. . .      1 

2 

Twenty-five  years,  from  civil  life,  white  female 1 

Twenty-five  years,  firom  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

2 

Forty  years,  trom  civil  life,  colored  male 1 

162 


Tabular  statement  of  (he  time  of  life  at  tohieh  the  2,464  pereons  treated  since 

the  opening  of  the  institution  became  insane. 

Under  10  years 31 

Between  10  and  15  years 21 

Between  15  and  20  years 158 
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Between  20  and  25  yeani 629 

Between  25  and  30  years 620 

Between  30  and  35  yeais 457 

Between  35  and  40  years 279 

Between  40  and  45  years 140 

Between  46  and  50  years 79 

Between  60  and  60  years 73 

Between  60  and  70  years - 37 

Between  70  and  80  years 16 

Unknown • 24 

Total 2,464 


TahU  shomng  the  noitivityj  as  far  as  it  could  te  ascertainedjOf  ^  2,461 

persons  treated. 


NATIVE-BOBN. 

District  of  Colnmbia , 213 

New  York 173 

Pennsylvania 143 

Maryland 136 

Virginia 121 

Massaclinsetts 62 

Ohio 60 

Maine '. 29 

Illinois 25 

New  Hampshire 22 

Kentucky 18 

New  Jersey 16 

Indiana 16 

Connecticut 15 

Michigan 15 

Wisconsin 13 

Vermont 13 

Missouri 13 

Tennessee 13 

Bhode  Island 11 

North  Carolina 5 

Delaware 3 

Iowa 3 

Alabama 2 

liouisiaDa 2 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina 

Colorado 

Florida 

Choctaw  Nation 

Foreign-bom '. 

Native-bom 

Unknown ' 


FOBEIGN-BOBIV. 

Ireland 681 

Germany 381 

England 57 

France 35 

Canada 18 

Scotland 11 

Italy 11 

Norway 6 

Denmark 6 

Sweden 6 

Poland 6 

Switzerland 5 

Bussia -• 5 

Wales 3 

Spain •. . .  3 

Holland 2 

Portugal 2 

Nova  Scotia 2 

Hungary 2 

Austria 

Buenos  Ayres 

Costa  Rica 

Sicily 

Belgium 

Mexico 

British  America 

Malta 


1,145 

1,14® 

170 


Total 


2,464 
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Table  shomng  the  farm  of  disease  under  tchich  (he  cases  received  since  the 
institution  was  opened  labored  at  the  time  of  admission* 

Acute  simple  .; 1,019 

Acute  epileptic 26 

Acute  paralytic 1 7 

Acute  homicidal 10 

Acute  hysterical 4 

Acute  puerpend 9 

Acute  suicidal 14 

Acute  erotic 2 

Acute  febrile i 38 

Acute  periodical 46 

.Acute  dipsoic 61 

Acute  cataleptic 6 

Acute  kleptoic 1 

Tyj^omania,  (Bell's  disease) 2 

1,243 

Chrouic  simple 209 

Ghrouic  epileptic 11 

Ghionic  paralytic 7 

Chronic  puerperal 6 

Chronic  periodical 31 

Chronic  cataleptic 1 

Chronic  dipsoic - 9 

Chronic  dipsoic  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  suicidal 3 

Chronic  homicidal 4 

Chronic  homicidal  and  epileptic 1 

Chronic  hysterical  and  homicidal 1 

288 

HONOHANIA. 

Acute  simple. 4 

Chronic  simple 14 

18 

UEI.ANCHOLIA. 

Acutesimple 128 

Acute  suicidal 26 

Acute  epileptic 1 

Acute  nostalgic 25 

Acute  homicidal 2 

177 

Chronic  simple 41 

Chronic  suicidal 8 

Chronic  periodical 1 

45 

JXEMEHTIA. 

Acutesimple : 212 

Acuteepil^tic 11 

Acute  paralytic '. 12 

Acute  periodical 2  ^ 

Acute  suicidal 4 

241 
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Chronic  simple 359 

Chronic  general  paralysifl 5 

Chronic  epileptic W 

Chronic  paralytic 30 

Chronic  senile 19 

Chronic  dipeoic.  - .  .* '. 7 

Chronic  suicidal 5 

Chronic  periodical 3 

Chronic  epil^tic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  suicidal 1 

Chronic  paralytic  and  epileptic 1 

491 

IMBEOILITY. 

Chronic  simple 6 

Chronic  epileptic 1 

7 

Opium  eater  (chronic) 1 

Whole  number  of  cases  treated 2, 506 

Number  ofre-admissions 42 

Number  of  persons  treated 2, 464 

Iia>EPENB£KT  OB  PAY  PATIENTS. 

There  were  of  this  class,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year 8  males    9femshle8 17 

Beceived  during  the  year 19  males    7  females 26 

Whole  number  under  treatment 27  males  16  females 43 

Discharged  during  the  year 18  males    7  femides 25 

Bemaining  at  the  end  of-  the  year 9  males    9  females IS 

PUBLIC  PATIENTS  BEMAINING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TEAB. 

From  the  army 147 

From  the  navy 18 

From  civil  life 142 

From  the  quartermasters' department 1 

Late  rebel  prisoners 3 

311 

Males ^ 

Females 102 

Total 329 

The  admisions  in  the  course  of  this  year  were  43  more  tiian  in  the 
last,  and  as  there  were  three  readmissions  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 
it  follows  that  there  were  as  many  more  persons  as  cases  received  this 
year  than  last. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  number  of  admissions  of  officers 
and  men  actually  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  was  the  same  from 
each  branch  of  the  military  service  this  year  as  last. 

Those  cases  designated  as  discharged^  of  whom  there  were  19  late  of 
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the  army  and  one  late  of  tbe  navy,  were  admitted  under  the  act  of  July 
13, 1866,  and  of  this  dass  of  cases  there  were  10  more  received  this  year 
than  last. 

The  admissions  from  civil  life  were  82,  an  increase  of  33  in  number,  or 
of  67  per  cent,  on  those  received  the  previous  year.  We  are  well  aware 
that  fdl  special  vital  movements  of  small  populations,  or  of  large  popula- 
tions for  short  periods,  may  be  accidental,  and  therefore  limit^  in  dura- 
tion, but  it  is  thought  that  the  increase  in  the  admissions  fi^om  civil  life 
is  expressive  of  a  rapid  increase  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  since 
the  dose  of  the  late  war.  All  but  five  of  the  82  admissions  from  civil 
life  were  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  year  under  review  did  not  probably  exceed  5  per  cent.  At 
the  time  of  preparing  the  annual  report  for  1864^-^65,  there  appeared  to  us  to 
have  been  a  marked  increase  of  insanity  in  the  country  during  the  few 
months  that  had  then  elapsed  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  we  briefly 
discussed  the  operation  of  certain  influences  which  we  supposed  had 
checked  the  development  of  mental  disease  during  the  war,  and  led  to 
its  increase  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  If  we  were^tiien  lu  any  error 
in  relation  to  the  etiology  of  an  increase  of  mental  diBcase  in  the  United 
States,  it  probably  consisted  in  not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  destructive  vices  contracted  by  the  volunteers  while  in  the 
military  service,  and  continued  in  civil  life  without  the  conservative 
restraints  of  military  disipline. 

The  discharges  and  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  103.  Of 
these  63  were  restored  to  reason,  eight  were  improved,  Ave  were  uninv 
proved,  and  27  died.  The  recoveries  were  41  per  cent,  of  the  admissions, 
61  per  cent,  of  the  discharges  and'  deaths,  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
charges alone.  I^e  deaths  were  6|  i)er  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  under  treatment,  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  discharges,  including 
deaths. 

By  reference  to  the  last  and  'previous  annual  reports  of  this  hospital, 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  few  other  '<  curative"  institutions  which  receive 
at  the  same  time  every  case  of  mental  disease  that  presents  itsetf,  irre- 

Sective  of  its  curability  or  of  the  necessary  fatality,  early  or  remote,  of 
e  physical  malady  that  may  accompany  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio 
of  recoveries  this  year  is  larger,  and  of  the  deaths  smaller  than  is  usual 
under  similar  circumstances.  Not  only  has  no  epidemic  nor  local  disease 
affected  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  but  the  general  tone  of  health  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  house  has  been  excellent.    Indeed,  the 

Erosperity  and  usefcdness  of  the  institution  during  the  year  has  been, 
1  general,  entirely  satisi^tory  to  us. 

^e  number  of  patients  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1868,  was  329,  and  there  are  344  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  report,  or  only  six  less  than  the  maximum  number  the  present  build- 
ings were  intended  to  accommodate.  It  will  be  necessary,  without  doubt, 
to  ask  the  next  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  for  the  means  to  extend  the 
wards  of  the  hospital.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  done 
so  at  this  time,  but  as  it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  purchase  the 
land  to  which  allusion  wDl  again  be  made  in  this  report,  and  to  at  once 
complete  the  wall  enclosing  the  ground^  this  estimate,  which  might 
not  be  deemed  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time,  is  deferred  in  favor  of 
grants  of  which  we  stand  in  urgent  need. 

Some  curiosity  has  been  expressed  to  know  why  tiie  site  of  this  hospital 
is  call^  St.  Elizabetii,  and  the  institution  sometimes  styled  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  and  as  that  praenomen  has  come  into  pretty  general  use, 
it  may  be  well  to  here  make  a  record  of  the  reason  of  it.  This  site  is 
part  of  a  tract  of  750  acres  which  has  been  entitied  the  St.  Elizabeth  tract 
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firom  ike  original  European  aetttement  of  thiis  jmrt  of  tiie  oomitiy.  Th« 
nameappeaFB  in  all  the  title  deedsof  this  tract,  aiid  of  every  portkm  of  it,  and 
ofme  adjacent  lands,  from  thatday  to  this.  As  none  of  thepioj^rielonaf 
the  other  sobdiTisions  of  the  original  patent  were  in  the  famfliar  nseof  the 
term  as  a  loeal  designation  when  a  gemetsl  army  hospital  was  opened  an 
the  gvonnds  at  ^e  beginning  of  the  late  war,  it  was  named  tbe  fit  Eliza- 
beth Hospital,  and  it  was  socm  percdved  that  most  of  the  more  intelHgeiit 
and  sttifiitive  of  the  patients  of  the  pai»nt  institution  (t^ose  nnder  treat- 
ment for  mental  diseases)  had  fiillen  into  the  use  of  the  same  name  to 
designate  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  inmates,  in  order  t« 
aTOid  the  nse,  both  by  themsdves  and  their  fiieiids,  in  speaking  sod 
writing,  of  the  word  insane,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  legal  title  of  the 
hospital.  The  natural  and  innooent  sensibility  that  thns  led  to  the  adop- 
tion oi  a  fiEuniliar  name  that  does  notexpress  the  specialcfaai^aeter  of  the 
hospital,  has  often  been  eidiibited  by  the  inmates  of  most  American 
institotioBS  for  the  msone,  and  has  been  met  by  such  concessions  as  the 
drcmnBtances  of  each  oase'permitted,  and  it  is  thonght  to  have  been  % 
hai^y  circumstance  that  gave  this  establishment  a  designation  of  so 
ma(di  beanty  and  of  soch  sfl«red  association,  andthatisentiRily  agreeaUe 
to  the  parties  most  interested. 

Clamjied  abstract  qf  the  reoeipta  and  expenditurei  ^  ike  Aospitol  dwr¥ii§  flf 

year  ending  June  30, 186& 

BXFBNBITXTBl&B. 

Expended  for  flow $13,207  » 

Expended  for  butter  and  cheese 6, 895  37 

Expended  for  meats,  Inchiding  hams 12,996  20 

Expended  for  poultiy  and  eggs 580  55 

Expended  for  fish 1,426  05 

Expended  for  groceries  and  ice 8, 435  63 

Expended  for  potatoes  and  vegetables 1, 693  72 

Expended  for  feed  for  stock 1, 614  20 

Expended  for  farming  implements  and  seeds;  also  fruit 

trees,  vines,  and  slorubs 939  SS 

Expended  for  stock 1, 712  00 

Expended  for  horse  and  ox  shoeing 145  50 

Expended  for  repairs  and  improvements 7,973  34 

Expended  Ibrrepairs  to  carriages,  harness,  &c 579  25 

Expended  for  furniture,  glass,  china,  and  uai*dwai*e 1, 918  OS 

Expended  fer  carpeting 417  68 

Expended  for  boots,  shoes,  findings,  &c • 831  31 

Expended  for  bedding 1,906  07 

Expended  for  dry  goods 2,676  IB 

Expended  for  books,  stationery,  and  printing 496  70 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights 4^443« 

Expended  for  money  returned  to  private  patients 586  77 

Expended  for  return  of  eloped  patients ; . .  80  79 

Expended  for  freights 457  25 

Expended  for  postage 69  32 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages 37, 581  33 

Expended  for  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  and  liquors.  1, 577  63 

Expended  for  recreations  and  amusements 914  61 

Expended  for  steam  boUer 1^  078  00 

Expended  tbr  miscellaneous  supplies 909  76 

114^035  81 
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BEGEIPTS. 

• 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  United  States  from  the 

snperlntendent $2, 436  69 

Beceived  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 80, 500  00 

Beceived  fit)m  private  patients  for  board *. 5, 463  04 

Beceived  from  misoellaneous  articles  sold 243  30 

Beceived  fix)m  ^'conscience  money" 2  50 

Balance  dae  the  saperintendent  from  the  United  States. .  25, 390  28 

ll4,035  81 

Had  the  advance  to  the  sap^rmtendent  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  $25,000  made  since  June  30, 1868,  been  made  before  the  30th 
of  June,  a  balance  of  $390  28  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  super- 
intendent would  have  been  shown. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  do  all  properly  in  our  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  economical  operations  of  the  hospital,  not  only  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  establishment  from  detmoration,  bnt  to 
increase  its  value,  productiveness,  and  adaptation  to  the  humane  objects 
of  the  institution,  and  we  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  usual  this  year 
under  the  head  of  '^  repairs  and  improvements."  About  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  under  that  head  were  made  for  under-draining,  manure,  and 
fencing.  The  annual  repairs  necessary  to  the  bedding  ana  ftumitnre  of 
the  wards,  and  to  the  heating,  washing,  cooking,  lighting,  and  water- 
supply  fixtures  of  an  institution  of  this  character  and  magnitude,  must 
always  be  considerable. 

The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  recommend  the  appropriation  ot 
890,500  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1870.  This  is  the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  eaeh  year  for  five  years  past%  Anything  like  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  government  patients  the  institution  will  be  re- 
quired to  care  for  in  the  course  of  a  given  year,  made  upwards  of  eight 
months  before  that  year  commences,  is  not  very  unlikely  to  prove  some- 
what erroneous.  There  were  49  more  patients  under  treatment  at  the 
end  than  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  and  1868.  There 
Las  been  the  same  ratio  of  increase  since  the  commencement  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely and  require  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  supplies  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  house.  We  have  hitherto  been  able  to  support 
an  increasing  household  without  asking  for  larger  appropriations  for  that 
purpose,  partly  because  of  a  general  leduction  of  the  prices  of  supplies, 
small  on  most  articles,  but  considerable  on  a  few,  and  partly  because  the 
farm  and  garden  have  every  year  yielded  more  food,  than  they  did  the 
previous  one ;  and  if  Congress  at  the  approaching  short  session  makes 
the  appropriation  asked  by  the  superintendent,  in  his  capacity  of  sui)er- 
iniendent  of  construction,  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands,  it  will 
become  available  for  tbe  use  of  the  institution  by  the  commencement  of 
the  next  agricultural  year,  and  at  once  beg^n  to  cQminish  the  ratio  of  the 
disbursements  to  the  number  of  patients  for  two  of  the  most  expensive 
articles  of  food,  (meats  and  butter,)  as  well  as  render  it  practicable  to 
improve  their  sanitary  quality.  We  therefore  again  venture  to  submit 
the  same  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  house  that  we  have  repeatedly 
asked  before^  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  sufficient 
for  the  year  m  question. 

66  Ab 
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It  is  tnie  that  the  number  of  private  patients  gradnally  iBcreascs,  but 
il  is  rather  rare  that  they  or  their  friends  have  the  means  that  enable 
them  to  pay  much  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  their  tbod  and  treat- 
ment. 

Two  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  iKMucd  of  visitora  of  the 
hospital.  In  July  last  the  honorable  Bichard  Wallach,  aiter  an  efficient 
and  useful  service  of  about  seven  years,  resigned  the  office  of  viaitor,  to 
the  regret  of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  institutioD) 
and  Moses  Kelly,  esq.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  the  30th  of  September  last  another  vacancy  was  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Eev.  P.  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.  Doctor  Gurley  had  been 
a  member  of  the  board  from  its  original  orgam'zation  in  1855,  and  for 
15  months  prior  to  his  death  was  the  only  original  appointee  remaining 
in  office.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army,  on  the  morning  of  October  3, 18CS, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  Ood,  in  his  providence,  has  removed  from  ns  by  death  onr  mncb  esteemed  sad 
highly  respected  associate  the  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  who  has  heen  a  menkf 
af  this  board  from  the  date  of  its  original  organisation  in  1835,  mad  onr  preudiDg  offiserfor 
the  last  nine  years :    Therefore, 

Ruolved^  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  the  hospital  has  lost  a  warm  apd 
judicious  friend,  a  wise  and  prudent  coun8eUor,and  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  wboee  dis- 
interested and  ever  ready  devotion  for  so  many  years  to  the  welfare  of  the  snffeiing  iDMwii 
becomes  us  alt  to  remember  and  to  imitate. 

Rtsd^ed,  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  an  earnest,  wise  and  experienced  assodste  asd 
guide  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  and  delicate  duties  of  this  board,  and  that,  u  i&di- 
vidnals,  we  deeply  lament  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend  and  an  able,  npright,  and  tnie  bio, 
and  most  useful  fellow-citizen. 

Ruolved,  That  we  express  to  the  stricken  wife  and  children  of  tmr  lamented  oompioioB 
the  sincere  sorrow  we  feel  on  account  of  their  sad  boreavement|  and  respectfully  teoderto 
them  our  united  and  heartfelt  condolence. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  board  by  the  chainiiio 
and  secretiiry  of  this  meeting,  be  fumbhed  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Qnrley,  and  al«Q  to 
the  city  papers  for  publication. 

The  vaeaney  in  the  board  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gudey 
has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment,  by  the  President^  of  the  Bev. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Four  of  the  original  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  have  died  in 
office,  viz :  Benjamin  S.  Bohrer,  M.  D.,  Jacob  Gideon,  escj.,  William 
Whelan,  M.  D.  (chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
United  States  navy,)  and  the  Eev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D^  <®^' 
Robert  O.  Wood,  M.  1).,  (late  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  army.) 
became  ineligible  by  removing  from  the  District  and  four,  Messrs.  Cor- 
coran, Tyler,  Miller  and  BatcMe,  resigned  in  1861. 

l^o  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  medical  staff  of  tiie  hospital  since 
the  summer  of  1865,  when  the  present  third  assistant  was  ^pointed,  aod 
the  assistant  physicians  have  continued  to  discharge  their  respouaiblR: 
duties  with  marked  ability  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  comfort  ood 
welfiEure  of  the  patients. 

The  associate  chaplains  have  been  faithfal  in  their  efforts  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  household  of  the  institntion,  and  tlifif 
services  have  been  truly  acceptable. 

The  welfare  of  the  patients  and  the  economioal  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  hospital  are  always  largely  dependent  upon  the  intelligcnoe« 
integrity,  industry  and  fidelity  of  the  housekeeper,  stewards,  sa])eni 
sors,  storekeeper  and  attendants,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  be^te^ 
timony  to  the  zeal  and  good  conduct  of  the  most  of  these  underofliceis 
and  employes. 

We  have  continued  to  receive  most  of  the  excellacitmedioineB  u$ed  in 
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the  hospital  from  the  naval  laboratory  in  Brooklyn,  at  cost,  and  large 

numbers  of  newspapers  from  the  Interior  and  State  Departments,  gratis. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectftiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  GUNTON, 

President  of  the  Board, 
C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,    ^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SXJPEEINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

General  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

October  31, 1868. 

Sir:  One  thoosand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  linear  feet  of  the 
wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  were  laid  in  the  year  ending 
with  the  date  of  this  report,  and  the  expectation  now  is  that  the  waU 
will  be  completed  on  three  sides  of  the  principal  grounds  (190  acres)  by 
the  coming  Chiistmas.  The  erection  of  the  river  wall  will  then  complete 
the  entire  work,  and  the  institution  will  have  in  the  varied  soil  and 
e:sposures,  the  gardens  and  meadows,  the  noble  forests  and  picturesque 
drives,  and  in  Uie  extensive  and  beautiful  views  tiie  grounds  command^ 
larger  facilities  for  the  secluded,  recreative  and  industrial,  sanitary  exer- 
cise of  the  sick  than,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  hospi- 
tal in  the  world. 

The  quarrying  of  stone  on  a  neighboring  property  by  a  party  of  out- 
door attendants  and  patients,  and  the  hauling  it  to  the  line  of  the  wall 
were  continued,  except  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  winter,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  past  summer,  when  finding  that  the  quarry  from  which 
the  stone  had  hitherto  been  obtained  was  nearly  exhausted,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  Maryland  Free  Stone  M.  &  M.  Company,  to 
furnish  1,500  perches  of  rubble  Seneca  stone  which  has  been  delivered, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  it  laid  in  the  wall  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  between  the  hospital  grounds  and  the  lands  of  the  Oiesboro' 
manor.  This  stone  makes  a  strong  and  handsome  wall  at  about  the  same 
cost  as  that  built  of  the  conglomerate  sand-stone  quarried  and  hauled  by 
the  hospital. 

Another  large  ward  for  women,  the  "  Birch''  has  been  finished  and 
the  furniture  made  for  it,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  cottages  for  the  use  of  the  employes  of  the  hospital  having  fami- 
lies, the  coal-house,  and  other  minor  improvements  authorized  by  small 
appropriations,  are  either  completed  or  weU  advanced,  and  have  been 
well  and  economically  executed,  and  are  found  quite  as  useful  as  was 
anticipated. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  year  1869-70  are  respectfully  submitted : 

1.  For  the  completion  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  grounds  of  the  hospital 
810,000. 

2.  For  the  purchase,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  economical  purposes  of  the  institution,  148  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  land  and  the  buildings  thereon,  lying  directly  east  of  the  present 
ia*ounds  of  the  hospital  and  separated  from  them  by  the  public  road, 
$23,000. 

The  hauling  of  the  stone,  cement,  lime,  and  sand  for  the  wall,  and  the 
grading  and  excavation  for  the  foundation,  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
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items  of  the  cost  of  the  work^  and  as  the  stone,  lime^  and  cement  for  the 
river  wall  will  be  deUyered  at  high  tide  from  boats  directly  along  tbe  line 
of  tbe  wall,  the  sand  obtained  from  the  river  shore,  and  no  exeavstion 
nor  grading  required,  I  think  the  remainder  of  the  work  can  be  executed 
for  tiie  sum  adced,  though  the  length  of  wall  to  be  bnUt  is  about  tm^ 
third  greater  thaji  has  b^n  previously  executed  for  that  sum. 

The  sum  asked  for  the  purchase  of  land  is  a  repetition  of  an  estimate 
submitted  last  year  for  the  same  object.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  vote 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a  disposition  to  postpone  the  exp^d- 
iture,  rather  than  from  any  disapproval  of  the  purchase;  and  if  the  esti- 
mate should  again  receive  your  approval  and  be  submitted  to  Gongree^, 
I  hope  it  will  be  appropriated  in  the  usual  deficiency  bill,  in  order  both 
that  the  institution  may  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  parties  holding 
it  for  the  government,  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  may  be  relieved  at  2$ 
early  a  day  as  practicable.  It  now  api)ears  to  me  more  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, than  it  did  a  year  ago  that  the  government  should  acquire  thi:; 
land  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  I  regard  it  as  a  sine  qua  nan  botb  to 
the  full  development  of  the  highest  capacity  of  this  institution  to  be  nsefol 
to  its  own  afflicted  inmates,  and  of  its  just  and  dutiful  iniloence  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  proper  sanitary  and  economical  care  of  the  msane. 
acute,  and  chronic  in  the  United  States.  To  save  printing,  I  very  respect- 
ftdly  refer  you  to  my  last  annual  report  (page  16  of  the  separate  edition) 
for  the  reasons,  in  more  detail,  on  which  I  base  my  sense  of  the  impoit 
auce  to  the  interests  of  the  hoispital  of  acquiring  this  piece  of  land,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  here  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  large 
exx)erieuce  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  residing  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  ha\ing  visited  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  and 
examined  the  proi>osed  purchase,  have  expressed  a  very  strong  concor- 
rence  in  my  views  in  relation  to  the  great  importance  of  it. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  occupied  about  10  acrft* 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  hospital  grounds,  as  the  site  of  extennve 
experimental  batteries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  till  May  last* 
when  the  numerous  guns  and  appurtenances  were  removed  to  the  Wa^^fa 
ington  navy  yard,  and  the  occupancy  of  the  land  by  the  bureau  rriio 
quished.  This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  land^  which  can  readily  be  fertilizAl 
by  the  sewage  frx>m  the  house;  and  after  it  is  under-drained  I  anticipate 
abundant  returns  from  its  cultivation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfrdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  NICHOLS, 

SuperinUndmL 
Hon.  O.  H.  BBOWNiNa, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EBPOET  OF  THE  BOASD  OP  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

« 

Depabtmbnt  op  Mbteopolitan  Police, 

Office  op  the  Boabd,  No.  2  Louisiana  Av., 

WaahingtoHj  D.  C,  October  1, 1868. 

To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  respectfully  submit  their  annual  repeat  of  the 
"condition  of  the  police  of  said  District,''  for  the  year  ending  Sepiember 
30, 1868,  prepared  by  the  m^jor  and  superintendent  of  the  force,  at  the 
request  of  the  board,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the 
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act  of  Congrefis  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Police  district 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  establish  a  police  therefor,"  approved 
Angoflt  6, 1861. 


THE  FOBGE. 


• 


The  regular  force,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  men,  as  foUows,  viz : 

Mjgor  and  superintendent 1 

Captain  and  inspector 1 

Lieutenants -. 10 

Sergeants 20 

Privates,  or  patrolmen 200 

Detectives. 6 

Total 238 


There  are  also  in  the  employment  of  the  board,  under  authority  of  law, 
the  following  officers,  viz: 

Secretary  to  the  board 1 

Property  clerk .• 1 

Clerks 3 

Surgeons 3 

Magistrates 8 

Messenger 1 

The  board  has  also  commissioned,  as  provided  by  law,  eighteen  persons 
as  additional  privates,  to  do  duty  in  various  localities,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties  making  application  for  their  appointment. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  FOBGE. 

At  the  central  office,  with  duties  extending  tliroughout  tlie  entiro 
district,  the  following  officers  are  assigned,  viz : 

The  m^or  and  superintendent 1 

The  captain  and  inspector 1 

One  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  six  detectives 7 

One  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  eleven  sanitary  officers 12 

For  more  thorough  and  perfect  police  surveillance,  the  district 
is  divided  into  eight  precincts,  to  each  of  wliich  is  assigned  a  lieu- 
tenant, sergeants,  and  privates,  as  follows,  viz : 

First  precinct. — ^1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  21  privates 25 

S&Dond  precinct. — ^1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  12  privates 16 

Third  precinct. — ^1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  26  privates 29 

JPourfk  precinct. — ^1  lieutenant.  2  sergeants,  and  23  privates 26 

Fifth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  and  24  privates 27 

Sixth  precinct. — ^1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  23  privates 27 

Seventh  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  32  privates 36 

Uighth  precinct. — 1  lieutenant,  3  sergeants,  and  28  privates 32 

Total 238 
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STATION-HOTTSES. 


The  station-houses  of  the  district  remain  very  much  in  tJie  same  coa* 
dition  as  at  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  pre- 
cinct, (Grcorgetown.)  In  this  precinct  the  corporate  authorities  have 
built  a  very  excellent  prison,  the  best  arranged  and  most  complete  in  the 
district;  but  the  station-house  itself  is  entn*ely  unfit  for  use.  It  has  no 
accommodations  for  the  policemen,  the  want  of  which  detracts  seriously 
from  the  efiiciency  of  the  force  assigned  to  do  duty  there. 

The  levy  court  has  also  rented  a  building  and  fitted  it  up  for  poUce 
pni'poses,  which  is  very  far  in  advance  of  any  accommodation  heretofore 
provided  by  that  body;  still,  it  is  not  such  a  building  as  should  be  fur- 
nished for  that  precinct. 

In  Washington  no  changes  have  taken  place,  except  that  the  stations 
in  use  have  become  somewhat  dilapidated  from'  defects  in  their  original 
construction,  and  are  much  in  need  of  thorough  repairs. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  needed  repairs  wiU  be  executed 
as  soon  as  the  councils  furnish  the  mayor  with  funds  to  prosecute  tk 
required  work. 

Several  of  the  buildings  in  use  as  station-houses  are  rented  from  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  were  not  built  with  reference  to  poUce  purposes. 

Such  buildings,  though  afibrdiug  very  good  accommodations  for  the 
X)olicemen  themselves,  have  only  temporarily  constructed  prison  arrange- 
ments, which  are  insecure,  cramped,  and  badly  ventilated.  In  this  respect 
more  adequate  provisions  are  imx)eratively  required. 

It  is  hoped  that  the^corporate  authorities  of  Washington  ndll  soon  be 
in  a  cmidition  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  build  station-houses  in 
precincts  not  now  having  buildings/or  that  purpose  owned  by  the  corpo- 
ration, as  required  by  law  of  Congress. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  TUB  FOBCE. 

In  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  foroe, 
charges  have  been  preferred  and  trials  accorded  by  the  board  in  242  cases, 
for  violations  of  the  tules  and  regulations  and  other  offences,  resulting  as 
follows,  viz : 

Dismissed  the  force,  (23  privates) 23 

Beduced  to  the  ranks,  (1  lieutenant) 1 

Beprimanded  and  fined,  (18  privates) IS 

Beprimanded,  (1  lieutenant  and  8  privates) 9 

Fined,  (38  privates) 38 

Dismounted,  {1  lieutenant  and  1  private) 2 

Complaints  dismissed 151 

Total 212 

■ 

Three  privates  have  been  dropped  firom  the  rolls  during  the  year  for 
the  reason  that  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  during  their  term  of  triaL 

DETEOTIYE  COBPS* 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  labor  performed  by  this  corps  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  record.  Much  of  their  time  is  eipent  in  watching  suspi- 
cious characters,  who  arrive  and  depart  at  the  railroad  depots  and  steam- 
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boat  landings.  Suspicions  persons  at  hotels  and  all  public  places  must 
be  watched  and  their  true  characters  ascertained. 

When  thet'ts  or  robberies  occur,  days  and  weeks  of  investigation  may 
take  x)laco  without  any  result  which  can  bo  reconled. 

The  tbUowiug  statement  will  show  a  portion  of  the  operations  of  these 
officers  during  the  year,  vi^: 

Number  of  robberies  reported 761 

!Number  of  arrests  made 458 

Amount  of  property  lost  or  stolen $55,098  05 

^Vmount  of  proi)erty  recovered  by  the  officers 25,727  36 

iVmount  of  property  turned'  over  to  property  clerk 2,263  35 

Amount  of  property  turned  over  to  owners 23,474  00 

Amoimt  of  property  taken  from  persons  and  returned  to  the 

same 3,869  00 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  lost  or  stolen  property  recovered  by  the 
detectives,  $4,091  were  recovered  by  precinct  officers,  and  $2,010  were 
recovered  by  owners. 

Of  the  $55,998  05,  reported  above,  $5,205  were  lost,  and  not  stolen* 

POLICE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  superintendent  of  the  police  telegraph  reports  that  16^168  mes- 
sages have  been  sent  over  the  wires  during  the  past  year,  ot  which  a 
record  has  been  kept  in  the  central  office,  besides  fully  an  equal  number 
which  have  passed  between  different  police  stations,  of  which  no  record 
has  been  kept. 

Through  the  agency  of  this  telegraph  163  lost  children  have  been 
restored  to  their  parents,  92  stray  horses  have  been  restored  to  their 
owners,  and  80  lost  cattle,  mules,  and  vehicles  have  been  disposed  of  in 
a  similar  maimer. 

In  cases  of  fire,  riot,  or  sudden  emergencies  of  any  kind,  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  police,  this  telegraph  has  become  almost  an  indispensable 
auxiliary,  and  it  is  proposed  to  gradually  extend  it  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  district. 

SANITARY  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  year,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  reiwrt  that  the  heialth  of  the  District  has  been  unusually 
good. 

The  usefulness  of  the  sanitary  company,  organized  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  16, 1802,  is  much  more  fully  appreciated  by  our 
citizens  than  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations^  and  the 
important  objects  had  in  view  in  its  organization  are  now  bemg  pretty 
thoroughly  accomplished. 

No  ijestilential  or  contagious  diseases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
board  since  their  last  annual  rei)ort,  except  an  occasional  case  of  small- 
pox, and  upon  investigation  these  were  found  to  have  been  introduced 
from  without  the  District  by  temporary  sojourners  here.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  our  citizens  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations.  Their  prompt  compliance 
with  the  law  in  most  instances  shows  that  they  are  anxious  that  a  health- 
ful sanitary  condition  diall  prevail 
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PUBLIC  SKWKHS. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  dnring  the  past  two  years  in  oon- 
Rtmctiug  sewers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  bnt  the  work  has  been  so 
indifferently  executed  that  in  many  instances  the  sewers  are  caving  in, 
and  are  fast  becoming  worthless.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  system 
of  sewerage  be  adopted  which  shall  prove  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
increasing  population  of  Washington.  Hitherto  sewers  have  be^i  built 
at  immensely  great  expense  to  property  owners,  and  when  built  were 
found  to  be  insecure  and  even  dangerous  to  lives  and  jKroperty ;  nor  do 
these  sewers  seem  to  have  been  constructed  ujion  an  extended  {rian  of 
drainage  for  the  city,  but  rather  with  reference  tx>  the  immediate  wants 
ci  some  particular  street  or  locality.  In  some  jKirtions  of  Washington 
sewers  have  been  only  partially  constructed,  and  have  been  left  imeoT- 
ered  in  many  places,  thereby  emitting  foul,  disagreeable  and  unwholescMne 
gases.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  Tiber  creek  firom  Indiana  avenne 
to  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  tlie  Washington  canal.  That  theae  nn- 
sightly  and  pestiferous  channels  for  filth  should  be  permitted  to  xkhsoq 
the  atmosphere  for  j^ears  unmolested,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  pleasore 
grounds  of  the  nations^  Capitol,  and  within  ftill  view  of  the  Capitol 
building  and  our  principal  streets,  is  surprising  to  say  the  least,  llieie 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things  until  Congress  shaQ 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  under  the  sui)erintendence  of  a  competent 
board  of  engineers  cause  these  improvements  to  be  made;  and  it  would 
seem  no  more  than  right  that  the  general  government  should  assume  its 
proper  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  this  work,  inasmuch  as  the  property 
interests  of  the  government  are  almost  if  not  quite  eqoal  to  those  of  pri- 
vate individuals. 


UNSAPE    AIO)    DILAPIDATEI)    BUILDINGS,  UANUPACJTOIIIES, 

HOUSES,  &G. 


MClI^tL  19V 


By  an  act  of  Congress  ajpproved  July  16, 1862,  power  is  given  in  certain 
cases  to  the  Board  of  Police  to  abate  nuisances  of  the  kind  abov^e  named, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  i>enalty  prescribed  in  the  above-named  act 
whereby  the  order  of  the  board  can  be  enforced  if  the  parties  resjionsible 
refuse  to  comply,  so  that  in  some  instances  nuisances  continue  to  exist  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  health  and  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

OPEN  LOTS  AND  DUMPINa  aBOUNDS. 

This  class  of  nuisances  whenever  located  within  the  city  limits  continne 
to  be  the  cause  of  bitter  complaints  by  citizens,  and  ore  found  to  be  of 
much  annoyance  to  the  sanitary  officers,  whose  attention  is  daily  called 
to  them  by  persons  living  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  While  these  k^ 
are  left  open  to  the  pubUc  they  will  be  used  as  convenient  receptacles 
for  the  deposit  of  garbage  and  other  offensive  substances.  It  is  again 
urged  that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling  the  owners  of  sudi  lots  and 
squares  of  ground  to  have  them  proi)erly  enclosed. 

SOUP-HOUSES. 

During  the  past  winter  the  officers  of  the  sanitary  company  were  prin- 
cipaUy  engag^  in  assisting  benevolent  individuals  and  the  agents  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  seeking  out  and  relieving  the  destitute  poor  of  the 
District  through  soup-houses  established  in  each  ward  of  Washington. 
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[ii  this  work  the  sanitary  officers  were  warmly  commended  by  those  who 
vitnessed  their  operations  for  their  energy  in  the  work  assigned  to  them, 
rhrough  their  efforts  many  famishing  fiunilies  and  individuals  were 
eliev^,  and  the  lives  and  health  of  hundreds  of  the  destitute  were 
mdonbtedly  saved. 

SMALL  TENEMENT  HOITSES. 

The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sanitary  work  done 
)y  the  sanitary  comjmny  in  connection  with  agents  of  tbe  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  June  and  July  last: 

dumber  of  houses  cleaned  and  whitewashed 3. 220 

families  to  whom  lime  was  issued  and  brushes  and 

buckets  loaned 3, 757 

able-bodied  adults  in  such  fietmilies G^  109 

uniable  to  work 321 

children  under  14  years 6, 130 

'barrels  of  lime  issued 350 

brushesused 228 

It  affords  much  satisfaction  to  report  that  considerable  improvement 
9  noticeable  in  the  condition  of  the  small  tenement  houses  occupied  by 
he  poorer  class  of  colored  people,  and  that  quite  a  number  oi  these 
rretched  abodes  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  have  disappeared 
rom  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  Washington^  and  that  steps 
re  now  being  taken  by  certain  benevolent  individuals  to  erect  comfort- 
ble  frame  dwellings  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington  to  be  rented  at  a  low 
Tice  to  this  class  of  people. 

SLAUOHTEB-HOUSES. 

These  establishments,  which  have  heretofore  been  a  source  of  great 
omplaint,  have  during  the  year  been  kept  generally  in  a  good  condition 
hrough  the  surveillance  of  the  police  and  an  enforcement  of  the  laws 
pplicable  thereto.  The  number  of  houses  of  this  class  has  not  increased 
uring  the  past  year. 

ONE    AND   FAT   BOILINa    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   HIDE   AND   TALLOW 

WABEHOUSES. 

Several  of  these  sources  of  unpleasant  exhalations  are  located  within 
le  city  limits,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  contiaue  to  be  a 
luse  of  much  complaint  from  the  residents  in  their  vicinity.  Many  of 
lese  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  Wash* 
igton,  and  surrounded  by  valuable  property.  While  they  remain  in 
ich  proximity,  the  persons  occupying  property  there  do  so  at  a  sacrifice 
r  comfort,  and  a  risk  of  life  and  health.  It  would  greatly  benefit  the 
ty  if  such  establishments  were  placed  outside  the  city  limits. 

STEAMBOATS  AND  FEBBY-BOATS. 

The  steamboats  and  ferry-boats  plying  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Wash- 
prton  and  Georgetown  have  been  visited  and  inspected  by  the  sanitary 
licers  during  the  year,  and  have  been  found  to  be  supplied  with  all  the 
?icessary  appliances  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property.  The  steam  boil- 
's in  the  seveml  manufactories  throughout  the  District  (except  in  the 
>vemment  departments)  have  been  inspected,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
K^ertained,  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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StaiisUcdl  record  of  slaughter-houses  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1868. 


Police  precinct 


First.. 
Second, 
Third.. 
Foarth 

Fifth... 


IS 

•D    O 


7 
39 
31 

5 


V 


Condition. 


Good. 


5 
39 
31 

4 


Bad. 


900 
3,4^9 
4,662 

940 


c/  ..a 
o  S  s 
e  •  « 


840 

10,744 

16,405 

1,560 


55* 


1,350 

12,658 

],9-i5 

1^404 


Total 


26.ffi 

22, 9« 
3,924 


Sixth . . . 
Soyenth 
Bighth.. 


1 

5 

13 


1 

4 
13 


700 

206 

1,852 


600 

604 

9,028 


7,300 
1,740 


1,208 
8,112 


Totol. 


101 


97 


12,691 


39,701 


26,  ail 


78,733 


Bone  and  fat  boiling  establishments^  and  hide  and  taJlow  warehouses 


Police  precinct. 

1 

ill 

a  '2  >^ 
|J3 

pi 

ConditioB. 

• 

Good. 

Bad. 

First « 

Second. •...••....•  .•*...-  ......  ........ 

1 

1 

1 

Third 

T^onrth  .*•••• •••• •«•«•• •  ••«««•  ••*.«• •««. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Fifth 

I 

ffixth 

fioventh  ••••••«••.••.•••••••«••••••.••••• 

2 

2 

2 

Bifirhth....  -------               --     _--.- 

6 

5 

-  4 

i 

Statistical  record  of  nuisances^  &c.^for  tJie  year  ending  September  30, 18^ 

Number  of  nuisances  reported  at  central  office 11,300 

written  notices  served 3^111 

nuisance  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  the  sanitary 

officers 7,  WS 

Total 11,3» 

Those  nuisances  for  which  written  notices  have  been  served  may  be 
classified  as  foUows,  viz: 

JTumber  of  filthy  and  leaky  privies 770 

filthy  yards 205 

cellcurs  witii  standing  and  stagnant  water lU 

sewers  in  a  filthy  condition 1^ 

oeUars  in  a  filthy  condition 29 

stables  in  a  filthy  condition h' 

slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 21 

hog  pens  in  filtliy  condition  and  contrary  to  law 103 
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Kniuber  of  lots  in  filthy  ccmditiop G9 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 195 

houses  in  filthy  condition 28 

alleys  in  filthy  condition *       311 

lots  below  grade 70 

pools  of  stagnant  water 104 

hydrants  and  street-washers  leaky,  &c 180 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition 80 

sheds,  &c.  in  luxsafe  condition 

chimneys  and  stove-pipes  in  unsafe  condition 53 

pavements  out  of  repair 47 

improper  draius 148 

I>er8on8  throwing  slops  and  garbage  in  street 125 

persons  throwing  rubbish  in  street 451 

houses  without  privies IIC 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys Go 

unlawful  privies 31 

streets  and  bridges  unsafe 10 

3,411 

Number  of  nuisances  abated  during  the  year 11, 320 

nuisances  abated  by  order  of  tlie  department 3, 371 

nuisances  abated  on  verbal  notice  by  officers 7, 040 

nuisances  unabated 40 

Those  nuisances  abated  by  order  of  the  department  may  be  classified 
as  follows,  viz: 

Number  of  filthy  and  leaky  privies 755 

filthy  yards 205 

cellars  with  standing  and  stagnant  water Ill 

sewers  in  filthy  condition 16 

cellars  in  filthy  condition 29 

stables  in  filthy  condition 57 

slaughter-houses  in  filthy  condition 21 

hog  pens  in  filthy  condition 105 

lots  in  filtliy  condition 69 

gutters  in  filthy  condition 195 

ouses  in  filthy  condition 28 

alleys  in  filthy  condition 311 

lots  below  grade 70 

pools  of  stagnant  water 104 

hydrants  and  street  washers  leaky,  &c 180 

buildings  in  unsafe  condition , 70 

sheds  and  fences  in  unsafe  condition 14 

chimneys  and  stove-pipes  in  unsafe  condition 53 

pavements  out  of  order 42 

improper  drains 138 

persons  throwing  garbage  in  street,  &c 125 

persons  throwing  rubbish  in  street 451 

nouses  without  privies 116 

obstructions  to  streets  and  alleys 65 

unlawful  privies 31 

streets  and  bridges  unsafe 10 

Total 3,371 
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Miscellaneoos  duty  performed  by  the  sanitary  company  during  the  year 
is  as  follows,  viz:  ^ 

« 

I^omber  of  sick  and  destitute  persons  sent  to  hospital 57 

friendless  persons  buried 41 

persons  buried  on  orders  given  on  mayor  of  Wadung- 

ton 435 

injured  persons  assisted 20 

lost  children  restored  to  parents 9 

dead  animals  removed 1,955  • 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  266  cases,  amounting  to  $1,192  52. 

LIQUOB-SELLING  LICENSES. 

There  have  been  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  board,  under  tk 
act  of  Congress  of  July  23, 18G6, 610  licenses  to  retail  intoxicating  liqaors. 
Of  this  number  527  have  been  approved  and  83  have  been  disapproved. 

Of  the  whole  number  presented  for  approval,  631  were  for  Washing- 
ton, 68  for  Georgetown,  and  11  for  the  county  outside  the  two  cities. 

Of  the  number  approved  404  were  for  Washington,  53  for  Georgetown, 
and  10  for  tbe  county. 

Of  the  number  disapproved,  07  have  been  in  Washington,  15  in  Geoi^ 
town, and  1  in  the  county. 

The  number  applying  is  one  less  than  last  year,  whUe  the  unmberdis^ 
approved  is  30  more  than  last  year. 

Of  persons  holding  approved  licenses,  78  have  been  arrested  during 
tlie  year  for  violatious  of  law,  of  whom  40  have  been  fined  for  aeDing 
liquor  on  Sunday,  or  keepuig  their  bar-rooms  open  on  that  day.  Similtf 
charges  against  27  others  liave  been  dismissed  by  magistrates,  genendl)' 
on  technical  grounds. 

There  have  also  been  five  fines  imposed  for  keeping  ojHm  after  hoois, 
three  for  selling  to  minors  and  three  for  selling  to  soldiers. 

The  number  of  arrests  of  licensed  dealers  has  been  about  one-thiidlcss 
than  last  year,  while  the  number  of  arrests  of  unlicensed  dealers  bas 
been  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

Observation  and  exi)erience  teach  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
arrests  made  by  the  police  originate  either  directly  or  more  remotely  from 
tiie  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  Uquors.  A  wholesome  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  liquors  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  9sA 
good  order  of  the  District,  but  under  present  imp^ect  laws  upon  tbe 
subject  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  large  illicit  traffic  in  spirituons 
Uquors. 

It  is  found  very  difficult  to  produce  evidence  sufficiently  positive  to 
convict  those  charged  with  violations  of  law  under  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  in  our  courts. 

A  moral  certainty  that  the  law  has  been  violated  exists  in  almostaU 
oases,  but  ocular  proof  is  difficult  to  obtain.  No  good  reasons  se^ 
to  exist  why  persons  who  enga^^e  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
iu  violation  of  law  should  not  be  pteced  upon  the  same  footing,  as  reganis 
police  regulations,  as  bawdy-houses,  gambling-houses,  &c. 

In  the  last-named  cases  the  mtyor  and  superintendent  of  police,  npoo 
the  complaint  of  two  householders  in  writing  or  one  police  officer  stating 
the  grounds  of  their  complaint,  may  take  possession  of  such  places  and 
arrest  the  offending  parties  found  upon  the  premises  and  dose  up  tiie 
establishment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  same  authority  be  extended  to  places  where 
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intoxicating  liqaors  are  sold  in  violation  of  law.  In  this  way  it  is  be- 
lieved that  tlie  illicit  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaors  can  be  in  a  great 
measure  suppressed. 

Ko  class  of  establishments  canse  more  suffering,  destitution,  and  crime, 
and  none,  it  would  seem,  should  be  subject  to  more  stringent  laws  and 
police  surveillance. 

JITVENTLE  OFFENDERS. 

The  board  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  caUing  the  attention 
of  Congress  through  you  to  the  great  number  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
who  are  obtaining  a  precarious  sustenance  by  begging,  stealing,  and 
other  vicious  practices.  Many  of  these  children  are  parentleKs,  but  more, 
though  having  parents,  have  through  the  promptihgs  of  vicious  pro- 
pensities abandoned  their  homes  voluntarily  or  have  been  driven  into  tiie 
streets  to  shift  for  themselves  through  the  poverty  or  neglect  of  their 
natural  guardians.  Others  are  fon^  to  beg  and  steal  by  vile  and  de- 
bauched parents  or  other  persons  by  whom  they  are  controlled,  for  pur- 
poses of  gain.  « 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  bands  of  mere  boys,  from  10  to  15  years  of  age, 
are  discovered,  orgimized  for  purposes  of  plunder,  who  have  regular 
places  of  meeting  and  the  members  are  known  and  recognized  by  signs 
and  passwords.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  discovered  that  n^es 
exist  among  these  bandits  which  require  of  every  member  who  goes  forth 
upon  an  expedition  to  return  with  some  article  of  plunder  or  suffear  such 
2)unishment  as  their  regulations  prescribe. 

Nor  are  the  penalties  merely  nominal,  but  have  been  enforced  with 
rigor  and  severity. 

Youths  living  in  this  precarious  and  abandoned  manner  are  not  mere 
isolated  cases,  but  there  are  scores  of  them,  and  their  numbers  are  being 
constantly  and  alarmingly  augmented  for  the  reason  that  no  provisions 
have  thus  far  been  nmde  in  this  District  for  thereform  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Frequently  it  becomes  necessary  for  magistrates  to  commit  youths  of 
bender  years,  who  have  not  become  wholly  abandoned  to  lives  of  crime, 
to  the  common  jail.  There  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  older,  more 
hardened  and  desperate  criminals,  and  necessarily  become  recklessly  con* 
armed  in  their  course  of  vice. 

More  frequently,  however,  magistrates  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dis- 
miss charges  against  such  offenders  simply  because  np  proper  provisions 
have  been  made  for  their  punishment  or  reform.  In  either  case  tiiese 
youths  are  not  deterred  from  future  crimes.  The  first-named  become 
more  hardened  and  reckless  in  the  wicked  course  they  have  commenced, 
while  the  latter  class  consider  their  dismissals  but  a  license  to  continue 
bheir  depredations. 

Practically  therefore  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  oases  of  juve- 
lile  crimimds  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  their  vicious  propensities 
ind  encourage  them  to  continue  their  criminal  career. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  our  local  judicature  it  is  urged  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  that  Congress  enact  such  a  law  as  will  remedy 
:his  lamentable  evil.  A  house  of  refuge  or  a  reformatory  school  for  juve- 
lile  offenders,  should  be  established  in  this  District  without  delay.  As 
ve  are  now  situated  we  are  constantiy  preparing  large  numbers  of  youth 
br  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows. 

Is  it  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  civilized  community,  even  if  it  is 
tot  a  i)ositive  crime,  to  thus  assist  in  making  victims  for  our  several 
>onal  laws  of  the  poor  imd  unfortunate  youths  of  our  commimity  t  Most 
)f  these  children  would,  under  proper  reformatory  influences,  become 
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useful  members  of  society  instead  of  inmates  of  workhouses  and  x)eBi- 
tentiaries.  There  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  Of  remedying  this  evil 
without  the  interposition  of  Congress. 

Within  this  jurisdiction  are  three  separate  and  independent  jniisdic- 
tions,  each  having  within  it  its  proportion  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  too  much  to  expect,  even  if  it  were  practical,  that  Washington, 
and  Georgetown  and  the  levy  court,  all  embracing  a  population  of  less 
than  150,000,  would  each  provide  a  separate  institution  for  itself;  nor 
would  such  a  course  be  advisable. 

It  would  be  vastly  better  to  have  one  well  organized  reformatoiy 
school  for  the  entire  District,  to  be  instituted,  governed  and  conducted 
under  such  laws  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  might  enact.  And  it  is  again 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  outcast  and  the  unfortunate  yout^  of 
our  District,  most  of  whom  are  driven  by  hunger  and  cold  or  by  the  vices 
of  those  older  than  themselves,  first  to  beg,  and  then  to  steal,  and  finally 
to  become  desperate  and  hardened  criminals,  that  Congress,  which  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  here,  interpose  by  its  authority  and  provide  that 
the  capital  of  our  country  shall  no  longer  be  without  adequate  jnovi- 
sions  tor  the  care  of  its  outcast  juvenile  population. 

MAGISTRATES'  COUBTS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  following  language  was  held  with  refer, 
ence  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  minor  courts  of  the  District 
and  as  no  change  has  taken  place,  these  statements  and  suggestions  are 
again  applicable : 

The  board  cannot  bat  again  nr^^e  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  neeessitj  of  a 
tborongh  reorganization  of  the  petty  courts  of  this  District. 

In  several  instances  persons  hold  commissions  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  undertake  ta 
discharge  the  duties  incident  to  that  office,  who  are  eatirely  unfitted  for  theae  positions,  aoK 
onlr  in  character  and  intelligence,  but  in  their  personal  habits  and  deportment. 

By  the  8th  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  22,  1867,  entitled  '*  An  act 
to  regulate  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  other 

Eurposes,"  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  entitled  to  issue  a  special  warrant  returnable  before 
imself  for  an  assault,  an  assault  and  baltexy,  or  an  affray,  and  upon  a  hearing  of  the  cbaige 
can  impose  a  fina  and  costs. 

The  practical  working  of  this  law  shows  that  warrants  are  issued  and  parlies  arrosted  oa 
the  most  trivial  charges,  and  the  arrested  party  mulcted  in  a  fine  and  costs  on  testiflsoey 
which  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  were  not  the  justices  under  the  law  allowed  is 
retain  costs.  Instances  are  reported  when  oppressive  fines  and  costs  have  been  imposed  npoa 
poor  and  unfortunate  persons  for  the  most  trifling  offences  ;  others  are  reported  where  only 
costs  are  imposed  and  the  charge  against  the  accused  dismissed.  Moreover,  a  person  wfae 
commits  an  assault,  or  an  assault  and  battery  upon  another,  can  under  this  law  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  plead  guilty  to  (he  charge,  and  only  a  fine  can  be  imposed,  which  moat  be  ooi- 
locted  as  a  civil  debt. 

'It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  being  so,  an  irresponsible  person,  wirhout  property,  can 
go  about  our  streets  assaulting  whom  he  pleases,  arid  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  because, 
under  this  law  the  fine  becomes  a  civil  debt,  and  the  accused  has  no  property  upon  whkh  * 
levy  can  be  mode  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

The  board  would  earnestly  suggest  that  to  secure  a  propwer  administra- 
tion of  justice,  this  law  be  speedily  amended  in  these  particulars. 

ABBESTS. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  force  since  its  orgamzation 
Is  159,593^  being  an  average  each  year  of  22,799.  These  arrests  were 
made  durmg  a  series  of  years  as  follows : 

In  1862 22,207 

In  1863 ^ 23,91i 

In  1864 23,545 

In  1865 :... 26,478 
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In  1806 24,642 

In  1867 20,075 

In  1868 ' 18,834 

Total 159,693 


From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
arrests  during  the  present  year  is  considerably  less  than  for  any  previous 
year,  and  far  below  the  average  for  each  year  since  the  organization  of 
the  force.  This  is  a  result  which  should  be  expected  when  we  consider 
the  great  influx  of  i>opulation  to  our  District  during  the  late  war,  and 
a  gradual  settling  down  into  a  condition  of  peace.  The  primary  object 
of  a  police  force  is  to  prevent  crime,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  arrests, 
but  this  object  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished,  especially  when  individ- 
ual police  officers  are  obliged  to  patrol  beats  miles  in  extent,  even  in  the 
most  densely  pjopulated  parts  of  our  District.  Underthese  circumstances, 
of  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  force  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
public  by  being  present  at  every  affray,  or  ready  to  pounce  upon  every 
thief  or  burglar  the  moment  he  attempts  to  commit  a  crime. 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  a  x)olice  force  remaining  the  same,  the 
less  the  number  of  arrests  in  a  population  of  a  given  number,  the  better 
the  police  condition  of  that  commuiuty,  and  the  more  efficient  the  police 
organization  in  preventing  crime. 

Ko.  1.— Table  showing  the  digporition  of  the  force. 


Precincts. 

11 

Captain     and 
inspector. 

• 
S 

a 
8 
3 

1 

Privates. 

1 

i 
> 

First 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

20 
12 
26 
22 
24 
23 
30 
27 

1 

25 

Second...... .... ....  .......... 

15 

Fhird 

29 

Pourth 

I 

26 

Pifth 

27 

Sixth 

27 

Seventh .................  ...... 

2 

1 

36 

Eiehth * 

32 

'-**!»'*•'■••■"•  ...•••.•••••  ..«..•.. 

] 

1 

] 

1 

^anitarr.. ..*..... ..••••. ...... 

1 

1 

]1 

6 

]2 

Detocti ves.. ••-..... .  .....•••.. 

7 

j» 

1 

1 

]U 

20 

20] 

5 

^ 

23S 

Ko.  2. — Table  showing  tinie  lost  by  sickness  and  other  causes, 

•^rst  precinet 

*econd  precinct « 

"bird  precinct 

'^onrth  precinct • • 

^\hh  precinct 

»ixth  precinct 

«venth  precinct • ....• 

li^hth  precinct • 

>etectiye8 

anitarj • 


Dayii. 

624 
476 
380 
442 
886 
812 
noo 
1,082 
17 
227 


Total 5,812 
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"So,  3. — Table  shomng  number  of  arrests  in  eachpredncL 


Precincts. 


Fll8t....I 

Second... 

Third 

Fonrth.... 

Fifth 

Bizth 

SeTenth... 
Eighth.... 
Sanitaiy.. 
DetecUyes 


Males. 


1,745 
1,206 
1,470 
2,081 
2,384 
1,970 
2,450 
1,130 
446 
401 


15,285 


Females. 


739 

335 

324 

467 

657 

200 

413 

'276 

81 

57 


3,549 


Totel 


8,484 

l.SCf 

im 

2,54- 

3,0(1 
2,  IP 
2,W 
],40C 


H,S3< 


'So.  4. — Table  tSwwing  the  ages  of  the  males  arrested  classified. 


Pvednets. 

S 

s 

Q 

1 

1 

i 

1 

o 

i 

«• 

& 

FInt......... - - -•.. 

368 
280 
261 
377 
419 
536 
558 
227 
37 
73 

646 
400 
515 
545 
984 
623 
645 
404 
57 
220 

364 

340 
344 
602 
513 
439 
776 
268 
129 
66 

367 
188 
350 
557 
468 
372 
471 
831 
223 
42 

1,7* 

Second....  ............  •....•.••...•..... 

la^ 

Thiid 

i,4ni 

Fonrth 

2.06) 

Fifth; 

2,364 

Sixth 

im 

Seventh..  ».....«*i.-rr..*.  » -r'**.^^. 

2,4SC> 

Eiffhth 

].13l> 

Sanitary 

446 

Detectiyes •••• ••••  .••.••• 

401 

• 

3,136 

5,039 

3,841 

3,269 

15,» 

Ko.  5. — Table  showing  the  ages  of  the  females  arrested  classiJUd* 


Piecincts. 


First 

Second... 

Third 

Fourth... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh.. 
Eighth... 
Sanitary . . 
Detectives 


97 

59 

52 

57 

105 

60 

76 

44 

3 

6 

559 


Si 

a 

I 


403 

14d 

113 

125 

387 

57 

114 

107 

15 

39 

1,509 


a 

I 


154 
79 
77 

160 
96 
48 

155 

69 

30 

8 

676 


I 
1 


85 
48 
62 
125 
69 
35 
68 
56 
33 
4 


1 

0 


739 
33S 
% 

m 

4)3 
2» 

57 
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No.  G. — BecapittUation  of  offences,  classified. 


Offbnces  agaiiut  the  penon. 


Ldnlterf 

l88anU 

Lssault  and  battery 

Issault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill 

Lssault  on  policemen 

Utempt  at  rape 

Ibdnction 

Lbandonment 

i'lg&vdy •• 

bastardy.... 

>i8orderly  conduct 

>e8erter8 

•"ast  riding  and  driying 

flighting  in  the  streets 

•"ugitiyes 

labitual  dninkennees 

intoxicatioti 

ntoxication  and  disorderly 

Dsanity 

ndecent  exposure  of  the  person 

Qterfering  with  policemen 

Ceeping  disorderly  boose 

keeping  bawdy-honse 

tf  iscellaneons  misdemeanoiB 

if  order 

^eijory 


tape. 

Rioting 

Resisting  officer 

i'hreats  of  violence 

Vagrancy 

Vitness  to  morder  confined  in  defaolt  of  security, 


Total 


Males. 


7 

56 

939 

77 

2 

8 

2 

1 

5 

31 

3,533 

61 

72 

827 

69 

4 

1,770 

1,700 

2 

147 

II 

4 

1 

172 

8 

7 

7 

51 

20 

450 

327 

14 


9,865 


Females. 


3 

10 

167 

I 


1 
2 
I 


1,310 


32 
17 


222 

470 
3 
6 
1 
7 
31 

252 
3 
4 


179 

160 

5 


2,887 


No.  7. — Secapitulation  ofoffencesj  classified. 


Offsndes  against  property. 


Iraon 

Lttempt  at  arson 

Lt tempt  at  borglvy 

Lttempt  to  stefd 

burglary 

Cruelty  to  animals 

•"orgery 

•'raud 

trand  lareeny 

Gambling , 

'ialicioos  mischief .* < 

)btaiDing  goods  or  money  under  faise  pretencei 

'assing  counterfeit  money 

*etit  lareeny 

Mclcpockets 

lobbery , 

Coceiving  stolen  goods 

suspicion 

^Ilmg  lottery  policies  or  tickets 

/^iolation  of  corporation  ordinances 

Total 

67  Ab 


Males. 


1 

5 

3 

12 

37 

19 

16 

52 

233 

80 

61 

65 

8 

727 

4 

67 

64 

.   495 

11 

3,470 


6,420 


Females. 


1 

2 

6 

52 


8 

3 

1 

224 


4 

18 

60 


289 


662 


Total. 


10 

66 

1,1U6 

78 

2 

8 

.    3 

3 

6 

31 

4,843 

51 

72 

359 

76 

4 

1,992 

2,170 

5 

153 

12 

11- 

32 

424 

11 

11 

7 

51 

20 

629 

487 

19 


12, 752 


Total. 


5 

3 

14 

37 

20 

18 

58 

285 

80 

69 

68 

9 

951 

4 

61 

82 

545 

11 

3, 759 


6,082 


Jj 
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No.  8. — Nativity  and  number  of  those  arreetedj  daesified. 


United  States,  white 7,233 

United  States,  colored 6,506 

Ireland 3,397 

Oermanj *  1,344 

Italj 58 

England 147 

France 53 

Scotland 59 

Canada 12 

Poland 5 

Spain 3 

Sweden ••...  I 


Wales 1 

Denmark. i 

Rnssia 2 

Eastlndies 1 

West  Indies 1 

Prussia 1 

Mexico 5 

Braxil 1 

Turkey S 

Total '. id,8M 


No.  9. — Table  showing  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested. 


Artiste 13 

Apprentices .• 23 

Auctioneers 26 

Actors 22 

Agente 131 

Architecte 7 

•  Boatmen 122 

Barbers 99 

Barkeepers • 72 

Blacksmitlis 126 

Bricklayers 122 

Brickmakers • 50 

Butchers 889 

Bakers • 88 

Bookbinders 21 

Brewers 33 

Billiard-saloon  keepers.. 4 

Brokers 4 

Broom-makers 5 

Boiler-makers 6 

Bankers 1 

Bill-posters 2 

Block  and  purap-makers 4 

Carpenters • 453 

Clerks : 714 

Cigar-makers • 21 

Confectioners • 34 

Contractors 30 

Coach-makers 38 

Cabinet-makeiB 40 

Cartmen 241 

County  constebles 8 

Coopers 9 

Clock-makers 6 

Chair-makers 1 

Cooks 55 

Coachmen 2 

Caulkers • 5 

Conductors ...... 18 

Dentisto..... 14 

Dairymen 22 

Druggista 39 

Drovers 26 

Distillers 1 

Dressmakers 2 

Dyers T 

Eugineers 30 

Expressmen 4 

Engravers , 10 


Fishermen 44 

Farmers .•  215 

Firemen iA 

Grocers SS7 

Gkirdeners 60 

Gamblers .«....,  23 

Groegery  keepers 907 

Gasfitters ,  ..  39 

Hackmen 293 

Hatters 9 

Hotelkeepers 

Hucksters 

Housekeepers 1,16? 

Hostlers 4^ 

Horse  farriers .  1 

Harness-makers 33 

Junk*shop  keepers 43 

Jewellers 16 

Laborers 4,394 

Lawyers 31 

Lively- steble  keepers 33 

Locksmiths ^. 7 

Mechanics SO 

Mercbante.... 368 

Machiniste S7 

Musicians.... SI 

Millers U 

Messengers..... 61 

Magistrates 7 

Marines.... 143 

Moulders li 

Newsboys ••..•....  16^ 

Nurses i 

Occupation  unknown l^QS 

Oystermen H 

Peddlers 73 

Priifters 141 

Physicians ff 

Plasterers di* 

Prostitutes 1,4a 

Painters *: 

Pavers • ^ 

Pawnbrokers It 

Police  officers It 

Preachers S 

Porters f7 

Policy  dealers ^ 

Resteurant  keepers 3^ 

Bagpickers 9 
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^o.  9. — Table  showing  trades  and  callings  of  persons  arrested-^  Continued. 


leporten 8 

{ope  makers 9 

iigg«» • 2 

Joldiers ....* 838 

;ervant« 1,023 

168 


ihoemaken  ... 

(utters 

)tonecatters ... 
schoolmasters . 
bailors  ...... .. 

>addlers 

>chool  children 

>hoeb1acks. 

(cayengers.*... 
Jailmakers  .... 
Seamstresses .. 
stewards 


1 

63 

12 

239 

]] 

540 

332 

34 

21 

17 

3 


!  TaHors 

•  Teamsters 

Tinners 

Tobacconists  .... 

Tele^apbists . . . . 

Trunkmakers.... 

Tanoers 

Thieves 

Tavern  keepers  .. 

Upholsterers 

Umbrella  makers. 

Washerwomen . .  • 

Wheelwrights . . . 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


114 

87 

91 

8 

6 

1 

5 

^05 

38 

32 

1 

29 

14 

57 

1 


Total 18,834 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  by  the  police  force 
luring  the  year  ending  September  30, 1868,  a  more  extended  exhibit  of 
.vhich  will  be  gathered  from  the  annexed  tables : 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  has  been  18,834,  of  which 
15,285  were  males,  3,549  females ;  7,669  were  married,  11,165  were  single; 
Ll,447  could  read  and  write,  7,387  could  not  read  or  write. 

The  offences  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Oflfences  against  the  person — ^9,865  males.  2,887  females. 

Offences  against  property — 5,420  males,  662  females. 

Of  the  cases  reported  the  following  disposition  has  been  made :  6,409 
^ere  dismissed :  64  have  been  turned  over  to  the  military;  880  have 
jeen  committed  to  jail ;  341  gave  bail  for  court ;  2,056  have  been  com- 
nitted  to  the  worldiouse ;  675  iiave  given  security  to  keep  the  peace, 
lud  in  327  cases  various  light  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  and  they 
lave  been  classed  upon  the  records  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  in  8,082  cases,  amounting  in  all  to  $35^274  40, 
IS  follows : 

[n  Washington  city,  including  a  part  of  the  county $32, 070  73 

[n  Georgetown,  including  a  part  of  the  county. . . 2, 903  67 

b'or  selling  liquor  to  soldiers,  under  act  of  Congress 300  00 

Total 35,274  40 


The  number  of  destitute  persons  furnished  with  lodgings  has 

been  during  the  year 4,038 

[vost  children  restored  to  .parents 165 

^iek  or  disabled  persons  assisted  or  taken  to  hospital 167 

Doors  left  open  and  secured  by  the  police 113 

t'ires  occurring  in  the  District 91 

Nineteen  bawdy  houses  have  been  closed  during  the  year  by  order  of 
he  major  and  superintendent. 

There  has  been  $748  36  turned  in  as  rewards  received  by  members  of 
:he  force  during  the  year,  of  which  amoimt  $411  78  has  been  paid  to  the 
>fficer8,  and  $301  91  has  been  turned  into  the  ^^Policeman's  Fund,"  and 
i'M  67  has  been  paid  to  informers. 

During  the  month  of  November  last  a  very  complete  census  of  the 
entire  District  was  taken  by  the  force  in  the  interest  of  the  Departmtot 
>f  Education. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  togeflier 
with  the  property  clerk's  report,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  surgeons. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  veiy  respectfully ,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H-  NICHOLS, 

FrvMent  of,  the  Board. 


Office  op  the  TBEAstraEE,  No.  2  Louisiana  Avenue, 

Washingtanj  2>.  C,  October,  186S. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfhlly  submit  the  following  statement  of  m\ 
accounts  with  the  United  States  as  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Police,  fw 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  with  a  letter  ftx)m  William  Hemp 
lull  Jones,  esq.,  acting  First  Comptroller,  approving  the  same. 
Very  respectfufiy, 

WILLIAM  J.  MDETAGH, 

Treasurer. 

The  BOABB  OP  COMMreSIONEKS 

of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 


Month. 


DtsbnrMmeziis  for  the 
United  States. 


July 

Au^st.... 
September . 
October  . . . . 
November . 
Pecember  . 
Jannarj..., 
FebruHry. ., 

March 

April 

j&ay  •••«■>< 
June 


Ezpenditures 

do 

do 

do 

>•««••  QO ••••  ••*«  »te«* 

.•..«. do. •-•.. •••... 

do 

do 

!•••••.  CIO  .«>•*•   .ssaa* 

do 

Unexpended  balance 


Total, 


Amount. 


$16, 696  34 
16, 869  93 
10,874  80 
18,298  10 
17,668  76 
17, 152  45 
17,249  34 
17, 035  80 
16,5:^7  13 
18,257  97 
17,479  11 
19,930  10 
18,  -^85  58 


228.337  41 


Advances  from  the  treasury. 


Balance  from  last  fiscal  year 

Requisition 

....do...... ••....•....... 

....do...... ...••......•.. 

....do.... •...•.......••.. 

.  .  .  .  CIO  ..•.*.    ......    ....    .v.a 

•  •  « * uO ......  ••••••  ....  .».« 

....do 

....do...... .............. 

....do. ............ ....... 

■  . • .  QO ......    ..V...    ....   ...a 

....do...... .............. 

....do..........  •.••...... 


Amount 


$19,487  41 
18.  (MM  00 

80,  OIK)  66 
17,000  CO 
17,006  U) 
10,000  00 
17,000  CiO 
20. 000  W 
17,000  00 

16,  ooo  m 

17,000  01 
17,  GOO  i« 

23,b50(» 


288,337  41 


Treasuey  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

September  18, 186S. 

Sir  :  Your  account  for  salaries  and  other  exx)enses  of  Metxopolitaii 
Police  for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868,  has  been  adjusted,  per  report 
Ko.  16C,21G,  and  the  sum  of  $18,285  58  found  due  the  United  States^ 
stated  b^  your  account. 
yevv  respectfully, 

WM,  ;hemphill  joirES> 

Acting  ComptroSUr. 
W.,J.3IUBTAaH,  Esq., 
^  [Treaimrer  of  Metropolitan  Police. 


Depj^txent  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

Property  Booms,  No.  2  Louisiana  Avenue, 

WaahingUyii,  D.  C,  October  7, 186S. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  business  taranaaeted 
in  this  office,  together  with  the  official  returns  of  property  operatioBS 
within  tlie  departinent  during  the  year  ending  Septmber  30, 186dw 
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The  estimated  amount  of  property  (including  money)  received  at  this 
office  from  the  mjyor  and  lieutenants  of  police  was  $14,210  58;  of  this 
mm  $5,356  was  returned  by  the  maior  and  detective  corps,  and  $8,854  58 
oy  lieutenants  in  charge  of  the  police  force. 

Of  the  property  in  the  custody  of  this  of&ce  there  has  been  delivered 
to  claimants  under  judicial  orders,  and  pursuant  to  law,  the  sum  of 
J12,545  45;  and  of  this  amount  $3,998  42  had  been  returned  by  the 
major  and  detective  corps,  and  $8,547  03  by  the  lieutenants  in  com- 
iiand  of  the  police  force. 

Upon  analyzing  the  lieutenants'  weekly  returns  of  property  taken  into 
Dlie  custody  of  the  detectives  and  police,  it  is  found  that  the  sum  of 
B  107,538  02  has  been  delivered  to  claimants  in  virtue  of  orders  from 
nagistrates,  detectives,  or  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  without 
Deing  sent  to  this  office ;  of  this  sum  $22,781  was  returned  on  account 
)f  the  detective  corps,  and  $84,757  02  to  the  credit  of  the  police  force. 

Jt  therefore  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  seizures  of  property  by 
ihe  detective  and  police  force  during  the  year  has  been  $121,748  60 ; 
md  the  total  sum  delivered  to  owners  or  claimants  during  the  same 
ime  was  $120,083  47. 

The  sales  of  unclaimed  or  abandone4  property  under  the  direction  ot 
'his  office  have  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of  $337  87 ;  the  expenses 
thereon,  including  livery  of  ftniinaTa  gold,  advertising,  commission,  and 
abor,  were  $87  02,  thus  leaving  the  net  sum  of  $250  85 ;  this  amount, 
le^  $4  32  not  yet  returned,)  with  the  fiirther  sum  of  $216  98  on  hand 
it  the  commencement  of  the  year,  as  proceeds  of  sales  of  animals  and 
)erishable  property,  making  the  total  sum  of  $463  61^  has  been  returned 
is  applicable  to  "  policeman's  fond,''  and  receipted  «)r  by  the  treasurer 
>f  the  Board  of  Police. 

Herewith  are  statements  showing  in  detail  the  principal  operations 
n  property  of  this  office^  the  detective  corps,  and  the  several  police  pre- 
cincts, respectively,  dunng  the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOEGJB  E.  HERRICK, 

Property  Clerk. 

Dr.  C.  H.  ITiCHOLS, 

President  Board  of  Police, 


matemeni  of  ihe  money  and  estimated  value  of  oiker  property  reoewed  at 
and  delivered  from  &e  office  of  the  property  clerk  during  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1868. 

When  delivered  to  owners. 

October,  1867 $596  00 

November,  18«7 525  00 

December,  18«7 1,196  15 

January,  1868 1,316  87 

February,  1868 1,439  70 

March,  1868 526  20 

April,  1868 312  21 

May,  1868 652  65 

June,  1868 2,028  85 

July,  1868 729  15 

Auguat,  1868 1,154  l>7 

September,  1863 2,078  00 

Total 12,545  45 


When  received  from  piedncta. 

ktdber,  1887 $443  26 

forember,  1867 999  25 

>ecember,  1867 685  69 

January,  1868 1,865  35 

Vbruaiy.  1868 1,270  94 

larch,  1868 393  34 

IprU.  1868 199  51 

lay,  1868 1,538  50 

^une,  1868 751  74 

uly,  1868 2,307  58 

Lugust,  1868 1,2:16  52 

leptember,  1868 2,518  90 


Total 14,210  68 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1868. 

Oentlbmen:  The  health  of  the  force  daring  the  past  year  has  im- 
proved, as  the  more  newly  appointed  members  have  become  accustomed 
to  then*  duties. 

The  surgeons  would  respectfully  suggest  a  few  general  ideas,  the 
adc^tion  of  which  they  believe  would  add  largely  to  the  health  and  there^ 
fore  the  efficiency  of  tiie  force. 

We  think  some  plan  should  be  adopted  whereby  the  men  can  have 
their  meals  more  regularly,  so  that  the  man  who  dines  to-day  at  half  after 
eleven,  that  he  may  go  on  duty  at  one  o'clock,  shall  not  dine  to-morrov 
or  the  next  day  at  two  or  half  after  two  o'clock:,  because  of  having  come 
off  duty  at  one  o'clock.  Other  meals  are  equally  irregular.  The  import- 
ance of  regular  habits  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  this  passing 
remark. 

So  long  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  have  established  a  uniform  for 
the  men,  we  would  also  recommend  that  a  style  of  shoes  or  boots  be 
adopted,  as  a  large  amount  of  lost  time  is  from  sore  feet  and  corns, 
induced  by  "fancy  boots,"  and  light  shoes.  While  on  duty  the  army 
brogan  would  make  tibie  best  shoe,  it  having  been  gotten  up  in  the  proper 
style  to  afford  plenty  of  room  for  the  spread  of  the  foot  when  resting  on  the 
ground,  as  well  as  proper  support  and  protection  to  the  sole.  The  men 
should  DC  directed  to  provide  themselves  with,  and  keep  at  the  station 
houses,  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  or  boots  and  a  change  of  stockings,  that 
they  may  not  have  to  put  on  their  wet  ones  when  going  on  duty— 
thus  securing  dry  feet  at  all  times.  We  would  further  suggest  that  f<^ 
summer  wear  an  unlined  blouse  be  substituted  for  the  present  close- 
fitting  lined  frock-coat.  The  blouse  can  be  worn  without  the  vest  doling 
the  day;  and  by  those  who  go  on  duty  at  midnight,  even  though  the 
weather  be  hot,  the  vest  h^  better  be  worn,  as  the  air  is  often  chiDy 
towards  morning. 

Some  rule  ought  to  be  adopted  regarding  the  hour  at  which  the  men 
should  retire  at  night,  and  we  recommend  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  men  retire  at  8  o'clock,  and  10  minutes  after  8  o'clock  all  the  lights 
about  the  station  be  extinguished,  except  the  one  required  by  the  statioo 
keeper ;  the  habits  of  early  retiring  will  thus  be  established  and  the  men 
who  are  required  to  go  on  duty  at  midnight  able  to  get  about  three  hours' 
sleep.  Now  there  is  no  regular  hour  for  the  '^relieP  to  retire,  smd  eadb 
man  does  so  when  he  feels  so  inclined,  and  those  who  having  retired 
early  and  may  have  fallen  asleep  are  awakened  by  the  noise  of  those  who 
retire  at  a  later  hoar. 

W.  8.  H.  NEWMA2Sr, 

Surgeon  First  District 
PATK.  CROOHASr, 

Surgeon  Second  DUtrieL 
B.  A.  H.  McKIM, 

Surgeon  Third  DisMet 

The  Boabd  of  Gommissionebs 

of  Metropolitan  Police^  D.  0. 
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EEPOBT  OP  THE  AECHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL  EXTEKSIOUf . 

Aechiteot's  Office.  United  States  Capitol, 

Washififftanj  D;  C,  November  1, 1868. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowing  as  tiie  annnal  rex>ort 
from  this  office  relative  to  the  Capitol  and  Patent  Office  buildings. 

CAPITOL  EXTENSION. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office,  all  the  balustrades 
and  other  exterior  portions  of  the  marble  work  have  been  set,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  work  trimmed  and  pointed.  Many  of  the  passages 
and  rooms  have  been  painted.  A  large  tank  has  been  "placed  in  the  loft 
of  the  south  wing,  for  a  water  supply  to  the  centre  building.  Larger 
pil)es  for  Potomac  supply  of  water  have  been  provided,  also  a  four-inch 
iron  pipe,  laid  from  the  pool  on  the  ea^stem  front,  to  supply  the  boilers 
of  the  south  wing  with  dear  water.  Sewers  for  ctrainage  have  been  put 
down,  and  the  archways  under  the  porticoes  have  been  paved,  one  with 
Nicolson  and  the  other  with  the  Burlew  &  Smith's  tar  and  gravel 
concrete  pavement.  The  chimneys  have  all  been  topped  out  and  capped, 
and  two  sets  of  water-closets  placed  in  the  ux)per  story  of  the  north 
wing,  besides  various  other  repairs  and  improvements. 

In  my  first  report  on  taking  charge  of  this  work,  I  recommended  tlie 
adoption  of  the  plan  made  by  T.  U.  Walter,  esq.,  for  the  extension  of 
the  eastern  front  of  the  cen^^  building ;  but  becoming  more  familiar 
with  the  building  and  its  requirements,  I  am  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tional number  of  rooms  for  committees  and  other  purposes  which  are 
required,  are  not  provided  in  that  plan;  I  have  therefore  made  a  plan 
for  this  extension,  which  supplies  to  some  extent  this  deficiency  of  rooms, 
and  which  is  now  submitted  for  consideration. 

It  is  important  that  the  question  of  l^e  extension  of  the  central  build- 
ing should  be  decided;  for,  in  caae  it  is  not  authorized,  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  have  the  space  in  front  improved  and  paved. 

The  work  of  resetting  the  granite  steps  on  tiiie  north,  south  and  west 
fh)nt8  has  been  deferred,  in  the  hope  that  the  question  of  running  an 
air  duct  firom  the  eastern  grounds,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose, 
might  be  adopted.  I  believe  the  duct  in  question  would  add  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  halls,  as  in  summer  a  cooler,  and  at  all  times  a  purer 
air  could  be  obtained.  If  this  improvement  should  be  made,  these  steps 
would  rest  on  the  duct,  and  would  thereby  obtain  a  deeper  and  firmer 
foundation  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained  without  great  expense. 

The  bronze  doors,  from  models  designed  by  Crawford,  which  have 
been  moulded  and  finished  at  the  factory  of  James  T.  Ames,  esq., 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  are  now  being  put  m  their  place  at  the  building. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  to  Provest,  Winter  &  Co.,  being  retained 
X)ercentage  on  account  of  contract (15,000  00 

Amount  paid  to  Provest.  Winter  &  Co.,  for  cutting,  dress- 
ing, and  setting  marble 7,024  54 

Amount  paid  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman,  for 
commutation,  ftiel  and  quarters,  while  on  duty  painting 
committee  room  of  Indian  affairs.  House  of  Bepresen^ 
atives 1,284  04 
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Amount  paid  fbr  material^  casting  and  fitting^  on  account 

of  bronze  doors #9,036  36 

Amount  paid  for  painting  in  fresco,  on  ceiling  of  Senate 

post  oflace  room 1,989  00 

Amount  paid  Ah*  {dumbing  and  materials 8,685  92 

Amount  paid  for  painting,  paint  and  g^ass 6,098  78 

Amount  paid  for  miaoellmieous  bills,  such  as  bricks,  lime, 

sand,  cement,  hardware,  lumber,  iron  work,  &c 22,477  81 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  architect,  deiks,  disbursing 

agent,  draughtsman,  &c 13,188  16 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  caipenters 7,561  06 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  bricklayers 1,702  37 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  plasterers 1,384  40 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  smiths 4,503  80 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  stone-cutters 16,768  80 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  watchmen 6,348  08 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  laborers 31,399  82 

Amount  paid  for  services  of  horses  and  carts 712  66 

Total 154,075  69 

Cash  account  of  the  Capitol  extensum. 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 $125,587  16 

Amount  appropriated  July20, 1868 100,000  00 

Amount  received  of  James*  Kirtiand  &  Oo. 1,689  11 

Amount  received  of  James  T.  Fry 40  00 

Amount  received  of  J.  &  DooUttie 114  06 

Amount  received  of  B.  B.  French,  jr. 142  75 

Amount  received  of  Charles  Just 24  50 

Amount  received  of  Bichard  Moi^^ 56  40 

Amount  received  of  Provest,  Winter  &  Co, 88  37 

Amount  received  of  N.  Ack^ 7  60 

Amount  received  from  saleof  column  blocks 798  24 

Amount  received  from  rent  of  saw-mill 825  00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  (dd  material.  .^ 347  44 

Total -., 229,720  63 

Amount  expended  from  October  1,  1867^  to  October  1, 

1868 154,075  69 

Leaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended 

balance  of 75,644  04 


An  appropriation  of  (75,000  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ftr 
the  contiauauce  of  this  work. 

AnntuU  repairs  of  the  United  States  CapitoL 

The  central  portion,  for  the  repairs  of  which  a  (^^eeial  appiopiiatianis 
made,  has  been  kept  in  good  repairs,  and  some  improvements  have  been 
made  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  these  lepairs.  If ev 
iron-frame  skylights  for  the  top  of  the  cuxK>las  are  being  made  to  replaee 
the  defective  ones  of  wood.  A  guard-room  fitted  up  with  steam  inpes 
for  heating,  and  water  closets  and  wash  stands.  Coils  for  healanir  the 
lower  passages  have  been  ordered.    The  old  steam  boiler  and  pump  with 
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whicli  this  part  of  the  building  was  supplied  with  water  have  been 
taken  away  and  in  tlieir  place  a  system  of  water  pipes  has  been 
attached  to  the  new  tank  in  the  south  wing,  which  insures  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  to  this  part  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  gets  rid 
of  the  noise,  inconvenience  and  expense  attending  the  old  arrangement. 
I  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  for 
heating  the  rotu^da,  and  have  included  in  the  estimates  an  item  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

Anumtt  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  painting  and  glazing (1,750  12 

Amount  paid  for  iron-frame  skylights,  (ordered) 3,850  00 

Amount  paid  for  fitting  up  guard  room 598  56 

Amount  paid  for  plumbing  and  material 2,170  30 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  copper,  lum- 
ber, hardware,  bricks,  &c 931  50 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c.  for 

general  repairs 4,065  22 

Total 13,365  70 

Cash  account  annual  repairs  of  the  Capitol. 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 $7,258  77 

Amount  appropriated  July  20,  1868 15,000  00 

Total 22,268  77 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  Octobei*  31, 

1868 13,365  70 

Leaving  on  the  31st  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended 
balance  of 8,803  07 

An  appropriation  of  (10,000  is  required  for  the  necessary  repairs  and 
Improvements  for  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  and  for  heating  the 
rotunda  and  passages  $15,000. 

Exten^on  of  the  Capitol  grotmde. 

The  grounds  north  of  the  Capitol  have  been  graded  and  53,196i\^  loads 
of  earth  have  been  put  in  the  terraces  and  the  square  south. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for 
the  (Ssi>osition  of  the  stables  for  the  mail  wagons,  &c.,  for  the  Senate 
and  House,  so  that  the  present  buildings  can  be  deared  away  and  t^e 
space  they  occupy  flUed  and  graded. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  squares  687  and  688,  as  I  have  before  said 
these  squares  are  indispensable  to  tixe  proper  enlargement  of  the  public 
grounds. 

If  these  grounds  are  extended  to  G  streets  north  and  south,  and  car- 
riage roads  and  drives  made  connecting  with  and  continuing  through 
tiie  mall  and  the  President's  grounds,  a  magnificent  park  could  be  ob- 
tained. These  drives  could  be  so  arranged  by  means  of  raised  bridges 
across  some  of  the  streets  which  run  tlm)ugh  the  mall,  that  carriages 
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conld  rnn  almost  from  the  Gapitol  to  the  President's  mansioii  withoot 
touching  a  paved  street. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  may  take  the  subject  of  treating  the 
Capitol,  President's  grounds  and  the  mall  as  one.  and  adopt  some  plan 
looking  to  their  ultimate  improvement  and  embellishment  as  a  nnit^. 

As  the  steam  sawmOl,  which  is  now  rented  to  private  parties,  is  of  but 
little  use  to  this  work,  I  recommend  its  disposal  at  public  auction  in 
order  to  clear  the  grounds,  unless  a  law  should  be  passed  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  central  building ;  and  even  in  case  the  United  States  should 
have  further  use  for  the  mill  it  should  be  taken  from  the  Capitol  grounds. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  earth,  for  filling (5,319  61 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  for  labor '. 4,634  20 

Amount  paid  for  picks  and  shovels 73  75 

10,027  56 

Caskaocoufft. 

Amount  available  October  31. 1867 $27  66 

Amount  appropriated  July  20, 1868 10,000  OU 

10,027  56 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,     10,027  56 

NEW  DOME. 

Besides  the  repairs  and  painting  to  the  dome,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  three  laborers  constantly  at  work  cleaning  and  dusting,  in  order 
to  inake  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  These  laborers  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  finishing  and  repairing. 

The  services  of  painters  are  continually  required  to  keep  the  iron  free 
from  rust  stains  and  to  fasten  joints.  Several  chimneys  open  under  the 
apron,  and  some  even  connect  with  columns,  which  become  smoke-stack& 
I  recommend  that  these  chimneys  be  changed  so  as  to  prevent  further 
stains  and  other  iiyuries  to  the  dome. 

Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  paint  and  painting $2^11  50 

Amount  paid  for  wire  for  lighting  apparatus 341  35 

Amount  paid  for  iron  work 2,967  34 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  watchmen  and  laborers 2,627  8S 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  saeh  as  bricks,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  &c 1,022  & 

12,470  te 

Cash  aeoowiL 

Amount  available  October  31, 1867 $8,582  ^ 

Amount  appropriated  July  20, 1868 5,000  00 

13,582  95 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868^     12,470  92 

Leaving  on  the  3l8t  of  October,  1868,  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of 1,112  0$ 
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An  appropriation  of  $5,000  will  be  reqaired  to  paint  this  work,  and  to 
keep  it  in  order  daring  the  next  fiscal  year. 

PATENT  OFFICE  BUILDIKa. 

The  only  work  yet  to  do  to  complete  the  bnOding  is  cleaning  down 
and  pointing  the  marble  work  of  the  north  front ;  to  make  and  pnt  in 
place  a  portion  of  the  iron  fence;  to  sod  and  pave  the  yards^  and  tox)aye 
6  street  from  Seventh  to  Ninth  streets,. 

Amount  eappended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868. 

Amount  paid  for  dressing  and  setting  marble,  and  for  flag- 
ging and  curb (19,623  58 

Amount  paid  on  rolls  of  watchmen,  laborers,  &c. 4,888  93 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  bills,  such  as  lime,  sand, 
cement,  copper,  bricks,  &c 6,362  75 


30,875  26 


Cask  docount 


Amount  available  October  31, 1867 (21,300  14 

Amoimt  appropriated  July  20, 1868 10,000  00 

Amount  of  proceeds  of  8£de  of  old  material 100  28 

31,409  42 
Amount  expended  from  October  31, 1867,  to  October  31, 1868,  30,875  26 

Leaving  on  the  31st  October,  1868,  an  unexpended  balance  of         534  16 

An  appropriation  of  (12,000  is  asked  for  to  finish  this  building,  and 
to  pave  Ot  street  &om  Seventh  to  Ninth. 

CITY  HALL. 

The  appropriation  for  certain  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city  hall  has  not  become  available.  A  proviso  in  the  law 
forbids  tiie  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  the  sum  until  the  corporate 
authorities  appropriated  and  exi>ended  a  like  sum  for  similar  repairs  on 
the  west  portion  of  the  building.  The  difficulties  which  have  prevented 
the  orffanization  of  tbe  city  councils  for  so  long  a  time  having  been  over- 
come, it  is  expected  that  the  corporate  authorities  will  soon  provide  for 
doing  tlxeir  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  roof 
should  he  repaired,  and  the  joints  in  the  cornice  and  blocking  course 
made  tight,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  building  during  the  winter. 

Recapitulation  of  appropriatione  required  for  tJie  foregoing  works. 

United  States  Capitol  extension (75,000  00 

Annual  repairs  United  States  Capitol 10,000  00 

Heating  tixe  rotunda,  the  old  H£dl  of  Bepresentatives,  and 

the  offices  and  stairways  connected  therewith 15,000  00 

Newdomeof  the  United  States  Capitol 5,000  00 

North  front  United  States  Patent  Office  building 12,000  00 

I  am,  very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWD  CLARK, 
Arckitect  United  States  Capitol  Extension. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EBPOET  OP  THE  WAEDElir  OF  THE  JAIL. 

ISorEXEES,  ly  1868. 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Gongress  of  Febniary  20, 18G4,  requir- 
ing the  warden  of  the  jaU  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Becretary  <tf 
the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  following: 

The  District  has  never  been  more  in  need  of  a  new  jail  than  at  the 
present  time.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crime  it  has  for 
the  past  year  been  crowded  to  repletion ;  at  times  I  think  it  impossible 
to  find  room  for  one  more,  our  ventilation  being  so  very  poor.  I  am 
opposed  to  crowding  every  cell  so  that  the  inmates  can  hardly  turn 
around,  much  less  sleep  in  them,  which  is  very  often  the  case.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  one-half  of  thel^uilding  is  in  a  fit  condition 
to  keep  securely  tlie  desperate  class  of  characters  we  have  to  deal  with, 
viz.,  the  half  facing  G  street,  it  being  divided  off  into  corridors,  three  cells 
8  by  10  feet  opening  into  each  corridor.  The  cells  are  used  at  night 
exclusivdy  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  the  prisoners  off  fit)m  the  corri- 
dor, thereby  denying  them  the  privilege  of  having  recourse  to  the  win- 
dows as  a  means  of  escape.  As  it  is,  it  requires  the  guards  to  be  on  the 
move  and  watch  continually  during  the  night  to  prevent  any  mischief 
ti^at  may  be  contemplated  and  would  be  executed  were  it  not  for  their 
vigilance.  The  other  half  is  used  only  for  keeping  those  charged  with 
light  crinies,  who  consequently  would  not  attempt  to  get  away.  It  is 
divided  off  into  rooms  with  from  one  to  two  windows  in  each,  and  wooden 
instead  of  iron  doors.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  jail  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
during  the  year,  but  fearing  we  might  possiblv  have  an  epidemic,  I,  aetin*? 
upon  tike  advice  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Young,  nad  the  premises  throughont 
well  cleaned,  and  the  building  as  well  ventilated  as  possible. 

In  fact  our  jail  seems  to  have  been  built  without  any  correct  idea  of 
the  science  of  ventilation,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  I  would  respectfully 
urge  the  application  of  some  mo<lem  improved  ventilator  which  wiO 
exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  pure  air.  We  have  also  been  free  in  the  use 
of  disinfectants,  and  point  with  pride  to  the  remarkable  degree  of  health 
prevailing  as  the  good  results  of  the  efforts  made  in  that  directon.  Only 
three  persons  have  died  in  jail  during  the  year,  and  of  these  two  were 
past  recovery  before  they  were  received  into  the  jail.    First,  John  Bell, 

Solored,)  died  December  23, 1867,  from  effects  of  pistol  wounds.  Second, 
ary  Oant,  (colored,)  died  December  31, 1867,  burned  almost  to  a  cinder 
in  the  station-house  l^e  night  prior  to  her  admission  into  this  building. 
Third,  Lucy  Sprague^  died  November  20, 1867,  of  consumption. 

F(m:  interesting  information  in  connection  with  the  hospital  deiKurt- 
ment  I  would  refer  you  to  the  physician's  report;  at  the  same  time  I 
would  respectMly  commend  his  views  to  your  consideration. 

I  have  done  nothing  in  the  line  of  repairs  except  what  was  actnally 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  premises  and  security  of  the  inmates 
of  the  prison. 

The  evil  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  visitors  into  the 
interior  of  the  jaU  is  apparent  to  every  one  having  the  least  knowled^ 
of  its  effects;  consequently  I  issued  a  general  order  excluding  visitors, 
except  in  special  cases. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  with  regard  to  finance  that  the  number 
committed  by  the  court  and  magistrates  to  serve  out  terms  of  sentence 
exceeds  that  of  last  year,  or  any  preceding  year,  by  about  127  per  cent. 
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virhile  the  number  sent  to  Albany  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  The 
daily  average  of  prisoners  this  year  over  last  is  16§  per  ceiit.  Daily 
average  last  year,  86 ;  this  year,  100  j  a  difterence  or  increase  of  14. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  outside  parties  that  the  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  jail  for  the  current  year  have  been  810,000  greater  than  for  any 
pi-eceding  year,  and  for  refutation  of  such  charge  I  would  respectfidly 
refer  you  to  Taole  Ko.  4,  which  exhibits  a  total  expenditure  of  $34,388  37. 
When  the  salaries  of  the  five  additional  guards  and  the  messenger 
placed  on  duty  August  1, 1867,  (an  annual  expense  of  $6,720,)  and  the 
increase  in  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  as  explained  above,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  current  year 
on  account  of  the  same  number  of  guards  and  prisoners  have  been  about 
$4,000  smaller  than  those  of  last  year. 

Total  number  of  commitments  for  the  year,  1,065. 

Total  number  of  persons  committed  for  the  year,  1,022. 

Table  Ko  .1. — Classification  of  crimes* 

Murder 6 

Accessory 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 57 

Assault  and  battery 133 

Hobbery 42 

Burglary 40 

Grand  larceny 143 

Petit  larceny 320 

Security  to  keep  the  peace 84 

Kape  and  attempt 6 

Arson 3 

Bawdyhouse 12 

Horsestealing 25 

Violating  revenue  laws 2 

Fines 31 

Infanticide 2 

Trespass 13 

Sodomy ,.  2 

Adultery 7 

Witnesses 13 

lieceiving  stolen  goods 10 

False  pretences  and  fi*aud 8 

Abuse  of  license  laws 3 

Contempt  of  court 10 

Indecent  exposure 6 

Abandonment  of  infant 3 

Forgery 4 

Fugitives  from  justice 6 

Kiot 10 

Malicious  mischief 3 

Selling  lottery  tickets 1 

Profanity 1 

Bigamy 3 

Bastardy 3 

Disorderly  house 3 

Perj  ury 6 
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The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  jail  at  the  present  time  141,  \7hich 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

White  men 23 

White  women 4 

White  boys 1 

Colored  men 74 

G6lored  women 26 

Colored  boys 10 

Colored  girls 3 

Table  No.  2. — This  table  exhibits  the  number  sentenced  during  the  year. 

Fines 5 

Larceny 110 

Assault  and  battery 33 

Trespass 13 

Disorderly 3 

Besisting  officers •. 2 

G^ambling •  3 

Contempt  of  ooort 1 

Concealed  weapons 1 

Indecent  exposure 4 

Cheating , i' 

Selling  liquor 5 

Eiot 10 

False  pretence , 1 

Killing  gome 1 

Cruel^  to  child 1 

Indecent  language 6 


■■■ 


Total 2W1 

The  number  sentenced  by  the  criminal  court;  District  of  Columbia .    15S 
By  the  county  magistrate 43 
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Taht.-r  "So.  3. — Consolidated  monthly  registry  of  prisoners  for  the  year 

ending  October  31^  1868. 


18ff7. 
HoTcmber :..., 

1018. 

Janmuy 

Febmarr 

BUreh 

AprU 

May 

June 

Joly 

August 

8«ptemb«r 

October , 

Total  fbr  tlM  3r«ar. ... , 


i 

a 


30 


26 
SO 
18 
31 
94 

as 

19 
33 

90 


I 

3 


9 
8 


4 
9 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
7 
4 
5 


I 

S 


51 


1 
9 


1 
9 
1 
1 


1 
S 
1 

1 
1 


I 


37 
44 


80 
31 
99 
39 
98 
48 
66 
46 
46 
37 


17 


494 


I 

I 


6 
10 


9 

6 

8 

4 

5 

6 

16 

12 

10 

20 


3 


3 
6 


6 


112 


4 

5 
1 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 


t 


6 


49 


1 
1 
9 


1, 

11 


£3 

98 


99 

68 
86 
64 
69 
91 
119 
83 
98 
91 


8 


1,083 


Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  during  the  year,  there  have 
been  colored  (663)  six  hundred  and  sixty-three;  white  (359)  three  hundred 
and  fifby-nine. 

The  right  hand  column  indicates  the  total  number  of  prisoners  commit- 
ted to  jail  each  month. 

The  bottom  line  the  number  (classified)  committed  during  the  year. 

Tablb  No.  4« — Expenditures  incurred  on  account  of  the  United  States 
jail  for  the  year  commencing  November  1, 1867,  and  ending  October  31, 
1868,  salaries  of  warden  and  guards  included. 

Salary  of  wari!en $2,000  00 

Salary  of  physician 1,000  00 

Salaiy  of  me8seng<?r 720  00 

Salaries  of  14  guards,  at  $1,200  per  annum  each 16,800  00 

Salaries  of  2  cooks,  at  $25  per  mouth 600  00 

Subsistence 7,832  01 

Bepairs  on  jail  and  outbuildings 851  35 

Clothing,  blankets,  bed-ticking,  shoes,  &C., 1,073  19 

Fuel,  stoves^  and  lights 1,057  41 

Tiunsportation  of  prisoners  to  Albany  penitentiary,  and  house 

of  refuge,  Baltunore 1,908  98 

Medicines 177  91 

Funeral  expenses 30  00 

Contingent  expenses 337  61 

Aggregate  total  for  the  year 34,388  37 

I  am,  sir,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  HXJESTIS. 
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EEPOBT.  OP  THE  DIEECTORS   OF  COLUMBIAN  HOSPITAL 

ASU  LYE^G-IN  ASYLUM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  1^  1868. 

BssPEGTED  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the 
third  annnal  report  of  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Golofflbia  Hospital  for 
Women.  This  report  will  detail  to  you  the  efficient  working  of  that 
admirable  charity,  and  the  need  there  is  for  the  fostering  care  of  y<«ir 
department  of  the  government,  in  order  to  make  the  hospital  what  tbe 
wants  of  the  community  demand,  and  the  generosity  of  its  friends  desire . 
to  accomplish. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  arrangements,  economy,  and  work  which 
characterize  this  pubL'c  charity,  and  am  con&dent  that  in  particular  aud 
as  a  whole  it  is  all  its  friends  and  patrons  can  expect  it  to  be  or  do  witli 
its  present  limited  flEK^ilities  for  usefulness. 

If  you,  dear  sir,  can  fln^  it  consistent  with  your  official  and  persona] 
position  to  award  to  it  the  influence  of  your  generous  commendation  to 
Congress,  I  am  sure  you  wiU  essentially  promote  its  philanthropic  utility, 
and  greatly  encourage  the  directors,  surgeon,  and  consulting  surgeon^ 

and  oblige  yours,  trSy,  

A.  D.  GILLETTE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women. 

Hon.  Segbetaby  BBOWNiNa. 


CoLUHBiA  Hospital  fob  Women  and  Lying-in  Astlck, 

Washingtony  D.  C.  October  1, 1868. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  summary  of  the  oi>eni' 
tions  of  the  hospital  under  my  charge  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 1868: 

Patients  remaining  under  treatment  at  date  of  last  report 71 

Admitted  for  treatment  during  the  year 560 

Total  under  treatment  during  the  year 651 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  cured M9 

Of  these  there  were  dischai*ged  relieved 1« 

Of  these  there  died 1- 

Bemaining  under  treatment  at  this  date ao 

€S1 

Of  the  12  deaths  reported,  there  died  firom — 

Phthisis  puhnonalis ? 

Dysentery ,. 1 

Pyemia ^ 1 

Ovariotomy .- 1 

Inanition  (infants) ,. i 

Premature  births » 2 
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Free  patients  admitted  during  the  year •527 

Free  patients  remaining  at  date  of  last  reiK)rt 71 

Pay  patients  admitted  daring  the  year , :...      33 

631 

Out-door  patients  (free) 322 

In-door  patients  admitted  upon  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Secretary  of  Interior,  and  M^jor  General  J.  K.  Barnes,  Sur- 
geon General  United  States  army : .    276 


iAi 


698 

TSo  patients  were  admitted  upon  any  other  orders  than  those  of  the 
above-named  officials,  the  directors  in  all  cases  referring  the  applicants  t^ 
one  or  the  other  of  the  gentlemen  above  named.   . 

The  increasing  number  of  patients  has  necessitated  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  furniture,  bedding,  &c.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  embraced 
in  this  report  was  $10,000;  this,  with  the  amount  received  from  pay 
patients,  $1,339  44,  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  necessary  exx>enditure, 
which  was  $18,339  44,  leaving  the  institution,  at  the  commencement  oi 
the  present  fiscal  year,  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $7,000. 

The  admissions  to  the  free  beds  were  so  numerous  that  most  of  the 
available  space  was  occupied  by  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  those 
who  were  desirous  of  securing  private  rooms,  and  who,  by  the  amount 
they  could  have  paid,  would  have  been  of  considerable  aid  to  the  insti- 
tution. This  state  ot  things  must  continue  until  more  accommodation  is 
afforded,  which  cannot  be  in  the  present  building,  which,  independent  oi 
its  small  size,  is  ill  adapted  by  its  construction  to  the  wants  of  a  public 
hospital. 

I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  following  appropriations 
be  asked  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year: 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  over  and  above  the  probable 

amount  which  will  be  received  from  pay  patients $15, 000 

For  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  necessary  exi>enditure  in  ex- 
cess of  income  during  the  year  embraced  in  this  report 7, 000 

For  rent  and  necessary  repairs • 3, 000 

25,000 

In  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  for  this  institution  at  its  last 
session  was  one  item  of  $70,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  piece  of 
^oand,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  permanent  building;  this  sum  was 
not  appropriated,  and  I  would  most  resi)ectfully  urge  that  the  application 
be  renewed  the  forthcoming  session. 

The  lease  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  hospital  expires  in  March, 
1870,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  directors  will  be  able  to  secure  its 
renewal. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfdlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  THOMPSON, 

Surgeon-iu-chitf. 
Eev.  A.  D.  QiLLBTTB,  D.  D., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Post  Office  Depabtment, 

DeoenU>er  3,  1868. 

Sm:  The  ordinary  iKxstal  revenae  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  day  of 
June  last  was  $16,292,600  80,  and  the  expenditures  during  the  same 
period,  including  service  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made, 
(22,730,592  65 ;  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6,437,991  85. 

The  receipts  from  postages,  as  compared  with  the  previoxis  year,  show 
an  increase  of  six  per  centum,  and  the  expenditures  an  increase  of  eigh- 
teen per  centum. 

The  ordinary  expenses,  not  including  mail  transportation  for  which 
special  appropriations  were  made,  were  $21,655,592  65 ;  and  the  receipts, 
including  the  amount  drawn  under  the  acts  making  appropriations  for 
carrying  ^^  free  mail  matter,"  were  $20,092,600  80 ;  showing  an  excess  of 
expenditures  of  $1,462,991  85. 

The  receipts  of  the  department  were,  from  postages,  $16,292,600  80 ; 
the  amounts  drawn  from  the  treasury  under  acts  making  appropriations 
for  <^  carrying  free  matter,"  $3,800,000;  and  under  the  acts  making 
special  appropriations  for  ^^  overland  mail  and  marine  service  between 
New  York  and  California,"  $1,125,000 ;  "  steamship  service  between  San 
Francisco,  Japan,  and  China,"  $125,000 ;  between  the  ^^  United  States  and 
Brazil,"  $150,000 ;  for  ^^  carrying  the  mail  on  routes  established  by  acts 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  33th  Congress,"  $486,525 ;  and  ^^  for 
preparing  and  publishing  post  route  maps,"  $10,000;  making  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  $21,989,125  80.  The  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
were,  as  above  stated,  $22,730,592  65;  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  of  $741,466  85,  for  which  a  special  appropriation  will  be 
required. 

The  revenue  account  stated  by  the  Auditor  (see  appendix)  differs 
from  the  foregoing  because  of  his  adding  to  the  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  all  sources,  a  balance  of  $1,494,469  98,  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  revenue  account  July  1, 1807,  but  which  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able. 

The  estimates  for  the  cwrrent  fiscal  year  as  submitted  to  Congress 
with  the  last  annual  report  showed  an  anticipated  deficiency  of  $3,296,000; 
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to  meet  which  there  was  then  in  the  treasnry  $2,000,000,  being  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  former  appropriations  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
department,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  appropriation  from 
the  general  treasnry  $1,296,000;  of  this  sum  Congress  appropiiated 
$800,000. 

The  estpenses  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  exceeded  the  estimated 
amount,  especially  in  the  item  of  transportation,  and  thus  absorbed  the 
$2,000,000  relied  on  to  assist  in  meeting  the  anticipated  deflcieDcy  for 
the  current  year.  The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  current  year  were 
also  estimated  too  low,  from  the  fact  that  the  department  could  not,  at 
the  time  the  estimates  were  made,  anticipate  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  senice  established  by  acts  of  Congress.  Taking  those  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  as  a  basis,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  current  year  there  will 
be  a  deficiency  of  $3,604,500.  There  wUl  also  be  pequired  $97,000  for 
service  on  the  route  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Helena,  Montana,  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  from  January  1, 1869,  to  June  30, 
1869 ;  and  to  meet  the  increased  liabilities  of  the  department  for  service 
on  the  « overland  route,"  $161,000,  making  $3,862,500,  which  will  be 
required  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  accompanying  reiK>rt  of  the  Auditor  folly  sets  forth  the  detaflsof 
the  financial  operations  of  the  department. 

JEsti$nate8  far  1870. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  (inclnd- 
mg  $645,250  for  overland  and  sea  mails  to  California,)  are  estimated 

at $24,540,413 

The  ordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at  an  increase  of  five  per 
centum  on  that  of  the  year  just  closed,  or  $17, 100, 000 
Add  the  standing  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing free  mail  matter 700,000 

Making  the  total  estimated  revenue 17,800,000 

Showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of 6, 740,413 

to  be  provided  for  from  the  general  treasury. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  the  usual  special  appropriations,  as 
follows : 
Mail  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and 

China ' $500,000 

Mail  steamship  service  between  the  United  States  and 

Braail 150,000 

Mail  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco  and  the 

Sandwich  Islands 76,000 


• 
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Comparative  statements  of  revenues  and  expenditures^  exclusive  of  appro- 

priatiansfor  special  service. 

P^r  capita. 

Bevennes  from  postage,  &c.,  1850 . .        $5, 499, 985 . . .  23^   cents. 

Expenditures,  1850 5,212,953...  22J     cents. 

Excess  of  revenue 1^   cents. 

■        Proportion  of  revenue  to  expen- 
ditures   V 105       per  cent. 

Bevennes  from  posta^ges,  &c,  1860.  $8,518,067  40...  27^  cents. 

Expenditures,  1860 14,874,772  89...  47^  cents- 
Deficiency  of  revenue 20^   cents. 

Proportion  of  revenue  to  expen- 

ditures 67^^^  per  cent. 

Bevennes  from  postages,  &c.,  1868 . .  $16, 292, 600  80 . . .  42^   cents. 

Expenditures,  1868 21,555,592  65...  65^   cents. 

Deficiency  of  revenue ^^^^rh  cents. 

Proportion  of  revenue  to  expen- 
ditures    76       per  cent. 

The  foUoT^ing  are  some  of  the  results  of  these  statements : 

1.  From  1850  to  1860  the  revenue  per  unit  of  population  increased 
14^  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1^^  per  cent,  per  year.  From  1860  to 
1868  the  like  increase  was  5S^  per  cent.,  or  7y'^  per  cent,  per  year. 

Hence  the  annual  increase  of  revenue  for  the  eight  years  of  the  cur- 
rent decade  is  per  capita  about  ^re  times  greater  than  the  same  annual 
increase  of  the  preceding  decade. 

2.  From  1850  to  1860  the  ordinary  expenditures  per  unit  of  population 
increased  110  per  cent.,  or  11  per  cent,  per  year.  From  1860  to  1868  the 
like  exi)enditures  increased  17J  per  cent.,  or  2^^  per  cent,  per  year. 

Hence  the  annual  per  capita  increase  of  ordiuary  exx)enditures  for  the 
last  eight  years  is  about  ^re  times  less  than  the  same  annual  increase  for 
the  preceding  10  years. 

Comparing  these  two  results,  relative  to  the  annual  average  of  the 
present  and  preceding  decade,  it  appears  that,  per  capita,  the  revenues 
have  increased  about  five-fold,  and  that  the  expenditures  have  diminished 
about  five  fold. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  STAHFEB  ENVELOPES. 

During  the  year,  383,470,500  i)ostage  stamps,  of  the  value  of 
$11,751,014,  (including  160,000  periodical  stamps,  valued  at  $14,750;) 
44,552,300  plain  stamped  envelopes,  representing  $1,285,218 ;  25,409,750 
stamped  envelopes,  bearing  printed  cards  and  requests  for  return  to 
writers,  representing  $750,520;  and  3,372,600  newspaper-wrappers,  val- 
ued at  $67,372,  were  issued.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  issues  was 
$13,863,124 — ^being  an  increase  of  3^^q  per  centum  over  the  issues  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  issue  of  ordinary  postage  stamps,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
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year,  shows  an  increase  in  value  of  1^^  per  centam ;  x>^iiodical  stamps, 
l^Toir  P^^  centum;  stamped  envelopes,  bearing  cards  and  requests, 
53*y^  per  centum;  and  the  newspaper-wrappers,  81^  per  centum.  The 
issue  of  plain  stamped  envelox)es  was  ^^  per  centum  less  than  during 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1867;  thus  showing  the  preference  of  the 
pubUc  for  the  envelopes  denominated  ^^  request,"  or  card  envelopes. 
The  aggifegate  issue  of  envelopes  was  increased  during  the  year 

^^is  P^  centum  in  value. 

llie  sale  of  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  during  the  year, 
as  reported  by  the  Auditor,  was  $14,066,139  32,  or  $203,015  32  more 
than  the  issue;  thus  absorbing  to  that  amount  the  stodk  remaiiiiiig 
unsold  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  June  30, 1867. 

The  number  of  packages  of  postage  stamps  lost  in  the  mails  dxaing 
the  year  was  thirty-three,  representing  $2,672  20;  and  of  stamped  envel* 
opes,  seven,  valued  at  $226  01. 

CONTRACTS. 
TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS. 

There  were  in  the  service  of  the  department  on  the  30th  June,  ISS^ 
6,891  contractors  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

Of  mail  routes  in  operation  there  were  8,226;  aggregate  length, 
216,928  miles;  aggregate  annual  transportation,  84,224,325  miles;  aggre- 
gate annual  cost,  $10,206,050;  including  the  compensation  of  postal 
railway  clerks,  route  agents,  local  agents,  mail  messengers,  mail-roat^ 
messengers,  and  baggage-masters  in  charge  of  mails,  viz:  $1414,633, 
the  aggregate  annual  cost  was  $11,380,689.  This  service  was  divided  u 
follows,  viz: 

Eailroad  routes:  Length,  36,018  miles;  annual  tran^ortatioD, 
34,886,178  miles ;  annual  cost,  $4,177,126,  about  12  cents  per  mile. 

Steamboat  routes:  Length,  19,647  miles;  annual  transportatioOt 
3,797,560  miles;  annual  cost,  $650,631,  about  17.13  cents  per  mile. 

Celerity,  certainty,  and  security:  Length,  161,263  miles;  annual traos- 
portation,  45,540,587  miles;  annual  cost,  $5,438^9;  about  12  cents  per 
mile. 

The  length  of  routes  was  increased  over  the  preceding  year  13,683 
miles;  the  annual  transportation,  5,241,536,  and  cost,  $929,770;  to  which 
add  increased  cost  for  railway  postal  clerks,  route,  locsil,  and  other  agents, 
$93,762,  making  an  aggregate  of  $1,023,562. 

OVESLANB  MAIL. 

The  contracts  with  HoUadayand  Dinsmoreforthe  tranaportatiaiK^ 
the  overland  mail  for  the  Territories  and  the  Pacific  coast  expired  on 
the  30th  of  September  last.  To  provide  for  the  service  thereafter,  the 
department,  by  public  advertisement,  dated  March  9, 1868,  invited  pn> 
posals,  to  be  received  imtil  the  10th  of  June  ibUowing,  and  decided  by 
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fhe  15Ui  of  the  same  month,  for  conveying  tiie  mail  from  October  1, 
1868,  to  June  30, 1870,  dividing  the  aervioe  into  three  routes,  as  follows, 
viz: 

1.  'So.  16,035.  From  Oheyenne,  Dakota,  <»r  that  point  on  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  to  which  the  mails  might  be  conveyed  when  this  service 
shonld  go  into  opeiation,  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  1,005  miles,  and 
back,  daily;  the  trip  to  be  performed  in  nine  days  each  way  in  summer, 
and  twelve  days  in  winter;  the  service  and  pay  to  be  curtailed |»ro  rata 
as  each  fifty  miles  of  the  Union  Padflc  railroad  should  be  completed 
westward ;  and  the  department  reserving  the  right  to  curtail  the  service 
at  its  western  terminus,  when  the  eastward  progress  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  shonld  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  starting  of  the  western 
mails  from  a  point  on  the  railroad  rather  than  from  Virginia  City. 

2.  Ko.  14,167.  From  Coyote,  Kansas,  the  end  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  eastern  division,  to  Denver,  Colorado,  265  nules,  and  back, 
daily;  the  trip  to  be  performed  in  72  hours  each  way;  and  the  service 
and  pay  to  be  curtailed  pro  rata  as  the  railroad  fiAiould  be  extend^ 
westward* 

3.  No.  17,035.  From  Cheyenne,  Dakota,  to  Denver,  Colorado,  102 
miles,  and  hsck,  daily;  the  trip  to  be  performed  in  24  hours  each  way. 

For  route  No  16,635,  the  following  proposals  were  received  under  tiic 
advertisement,  viz:  Louis  McLane,  president  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
$1,314,000  per  annum;  John  Allman  and  John  H.  Clark,  $460,000; 
Charles  A.Cook,  $390,000;  Charles  McLaughlin,  $360,00(^  Carlton  Spaids, 
$335,000. 

For  route  No.  14,167,  Louis  McLane,  president  Wells,  Fafgo  &  Co., 
$84,000;  Charles  A.  Cook,  $79,000;  Cariton  Spaids,  $49,000;  Henry 
S.  Wheeler,  $45,000;  W.  B.  Hav-kes,  $24,600. 

For  route  No.  17,035,  Charles  A.  Cook,  $20,000;  Louis  McLane,  presi- 
dent Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  $17,800;  Carlton  Spaids,  $15,000;  Henry  S. 
Wheeler,  $12,000;  L.  H.  Johnston,  $9,970  50. 

The  Department  accordingly,  on  the  15th  June,  accepted  the  bid  of 
Carlton  Spaids,  at  $335,000,  on  route  16,635;  that  of  W.  B.  Hawkes,  at 
$24,600,  on  route  14,167;  and  that  of  L.  H.  Johnston,  at  $9,970  50,  on 
route  17,035;  and  the  accepted  bidders  were  duly  notified. 

On  the  23d  of  September  Ibllowing,  upon  representations  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  stock  the  road  from  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  eastern  division,  to  Denver,  (route  14,167,)  in  consequence  of 
raids  by  hostile  Indians,  and  that  the  service  was  unimportant,  the  mails 
for  Denver  beng  transmissible  with  almost  equal  speed  via  Omaha  and 
Cheyenne,  and  upon  the  recommendation  and  advice  of  the  United  States 
senators  and  representative  from  Kansas,  the  departm^it  issued  an 
order  to  rescind  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  of  W.  B.  Hawkes  and  dispense 
with  service  on  the  route. 

During  the  month  of  September,  Carlton  Spaids,  the  accepted  bidder 
on  route  16,635,  wrote  the  department  that.  Congress  having  passed  a 
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law,  since  the  contxact  was  awajrded  to  him,  the  effieet  oi  whidi  would 
be  to  throw  upon  this  ronte  tiie  documentary  and  new^aper  mails  for- 
merly transmitted  by  the  isthmus  route,  he  should  expect  additional  pag 
pro  rata  for  every  pound  of  such  matter,  and  tiiat  he  desired  to  be 
.informed,  as  near  as  possible,  what  amount  of  such  matter  there  would 
be,  and  for  what  additional  amount  of  pay  the  department  would  be 
responsible.  The  department  replied  by  Aimishing  him  with  transcripts 
of  reports  on  its  files  showing  the  weights  of  the  mails  transmitted  both 
by  the  overland  and  the  isthmus  routes,  which  contained  all  the  infivrma- 
tion  it  possessed  on  the  subject,  and  remarking  that  it  would  expect  him 
to  carry  the  mail  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  ^  using 
therefor  such  means"  (quoting  the  language  of  the  contract)  ^as  may 
be  necessary  to  transport  the  whole  of  said  mail,  whatever  may  be  its 
size  or  weight."  Whereupon,  on  the  29th  September,  Spaids  gave  notice 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  decline  to  transport  any  mail  over 
the  route;  and  on  the  2d  October  the  department  received  telegrams, 
dated  the  1st,  from  its  special  agent  and  from  the  postmaster  at  Salt 
Lake  Oity,  reporting  the  failure  of  Spaids  to  put  the  service  in  operatiiHL 
A  despatch  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  next  lowest  bidder, 
Charles  McLaughlin,  at  San  Francisco,  inquiring  whether  he  would  canj 
the  mail  at  his  bid,  ($350,000,)  and  how  soon  he  could  commence  tlie  ser- 
vice. His  reply,  received  on  the  7th,  showed  that  he  would  require  tiiirty 
days  to  prepare  for  the  service.  On  the  9th,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Ck>^  who, 
as  sub-contractors  under  HoUaday  and  Dinsmore,  had  carried  the  mails 
on  their  routes  for  some  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their  oontract 
term,  and  had  continued  the  service  ujHm  the  failure  of  8paids,  gave 
notice  to  the  department  that  they  could  not  continue  this  temporary 
service  longer  than  the  10th.  An  inquiry  was  thereupon  telegn^hedto 
the  department's  special  agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  whether  arrang^n^its 
could  be  made  to  carry  the  letter  mail  between  the  termini  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  and  at  what  cost.  He  replied  on  the  lOth 
that  he  could  find  no  one  prepared  to  carry  the  mails  as  designated 
except  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  A  despatch  was  then  sent  to  Brigham 
Young,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  inviting  a  proposal  for  the  service.  He  refdied 
on  the  11th,  offering  to  carry  fifteen  hundred  pounds  -per  day  for  ei$^t 
months  at  $559,375,  with  an  allowance  of  10  cents  per  pound  pear  100 
miles  for  all  additional  mail,  remarking  that  grain  was  now  three  prices. 
consequent  on  the  destruction  of  crops  by  grasshoppers,  and  that  to  pot 
service  on  the  route  for  the  short  period  of  eight  montiis  would  require 
proportionately  a  much  higher  rate  of  payment  than  would  be  reqniied 
were  the  contract  to  extend  for  several  years.  On  the  same  date  an  ofifer 
was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  contract  for 
the  service  for  one  year  at  $1,500,000.  Telegrams  of  the  12ai,  recdved 
on  the  13th,  notified  the  department  of  the  stoppage  of  the  temporarr 
service  and  the  accumulation  of  mails  on  the  route.  On  the  16th  Oharies 
McLaughlin  inquired  by  telegraph  whether  tiie  contract  would  be  given 
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to  him  at  his  bid.  The  department  replied  that  it  would,  on  condition 
that  he  would  commence  the  service  immediately.  To  this  he  made  no 
answer.  And  on  the  21st  the  Postmaster  General,  having,  with  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  repaired  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  consulted  with  Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Cole,  of  California^  Horace 
Gredey,  Isaac  Sherman,  Postmaster  Kelly,  and  other  leading  citizens  of 
New  York,  under  their  advice  accepted  a  proposition  fix)m  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  to  carry  the  mails  between  the  termini  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  railroads  daUy  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  the  two 
railroads  meet,  at  the  rate  of  $1,750,000  per  atmum,  subject  to  deduction 
pro  raiaiov  every  section  of  fifty  miles  of  railroad  completed  and  reported 
to  the  department  ready  to  carry  the  mails — ^it  being  estimated  that  the 
gap  between  the  railroads,  covered  by  the  stage  service,  will  be  lessened 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  every  fifteen  days,  or  a  hundred  miles  a  month, 
and  that  it  will  be  closed  up  entirely  by  the  1st  of  August,  1869,  and  that 
upQU  this  basis  the  pay  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  under  their  accepted  pro- 
posed will  amount  in  all  to  about  $670,000. 

Early  in  October,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  the  principal  public  officers 
of  Colorado,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  and  Territory-, 
began  to  urge  the  restoration  of  service  on  the  route  (No.  14,107)  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  raihroad,  eastern  division,  to  Denver, 
representing  it  to  be  indispensable;  and  finally  Major  General  Sheridan, 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  gave  assurance  that  the  route  was  guarded,  and 
would  be  during  the  Indian  troubles,  and  that  the  service  was  important 
both  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  Colorado.  The  accepted  bidder  being 
released  by  the  order  rescinding  the  acceptance  of  his  bid,  the  contract 
was  offered  to  the  next  lowest  bidder,  Henry  S.  Wheeler,  who  declined; 
and  a  temporary  arrangement  was  made,  on  the  31st  October,  with  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  to  carry  the  mails  till  1st  July,  1869,  at  the  rate  of  $79,000 
per  flJinnm^  subject  to  deduction jpro  rata  for  every  fifty  miles  of  railroad 
completed  and  reported  to  the  department  ready  to  carry  the  mail — ^the 
rate  being  that  of  the  bid  next  above  Wheeler's,  excepting  that  of  Spaids, 
the  failing  contractor  on  route  16,635. 

On  the  remaining  route,  the  accepted  bidder,  L.  H.  Johnston,  having 
failed,  the  department  accepted  an  offer  from  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  to 
perform  the  service  for  one  year,  from  1st  October,  1868,  at  the  rate  of 
Johnston's  bid,  viz:  $9,970  60  per  annum. 

Under  the  arrangements  thus  made,  the  overland  mail  service  on  the 
three  routes  is  now  in  regular  operation. 

TEBKITOBIAL  'ULAJLB. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  route  from  Fort 
Abercrombie,  Dakota,  to  Helena,  Montana,  (or  the  route  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Pembina,)  intended  to  provide  direct  mail  communication  to  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington.   It  was  stated  that,  in  con- 
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Bequenoe  of  Indiaa  hostilities  on  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  Ime,  the  serriee 
was  unreliable,  of  no  Taliie  to  the  department,  and  wonld  be  disoontimied 
in  the  luring,  unless  a  maiked  impioyement  ooeorfed.  As  thra^  was  no 
improyement,  the  service  was  disocmtinaed  firom  March  30, 1S68;  bat  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  a  resolution  was  adopted  as  foUowa: 

Ruolved,  Sfc.  That  the  Postmaater  General  Is  herebj  aadioriaed  to  change  the  chamettf 
of  the  mail  service  from  Fort  Abercrombie,  Dakota  Tenitory,  to  fielena,  MontaoATenitoffy, 
to  poBt-coach  Bervioe. 

H^o  service  existed  on  tiie  route  at  the  date  of  this  rescAution^  and  the 
resolution  is  not  mandatory  in  its  terms;  but,  eonsideruig  it  as  indicating 
that  the  legislative  will  required  that  the  mail  should  be  earned,  and  oa 
post-coaches,  and  acting  on  the  supposition  that  a  ^^ecial  appropriation 
would  be  made  to  meet  the  expensCi  an  advertisement  was  issued  July 
28, 1868,  inviting  proposals  for  service  firom  January  1, 1869,  to  June  30, 
1872,  three  times  a  week,  in  four-horse  post-coaches.  The  lowest  bid 
received  was  that  of  Leech,  Piper  &  Montgomery,  of  Kittaning,  Pom- 
sylvania,  at  $194,000  per  annum,  which  was  accepted  October  2, 1868, 
and  c(»itracts  have  since  been  executed. 

The  service  on  the  route  from  Sheridan  (on  the  eastern  diviaioa  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad)  to  Santa  F6  has  been  increased  from  three  to  six 
trips  a  week,  and  the  schedule  time  reduced  to  four  days  in  somoier. 
The  service  is  weU  performed,  though  still  occasionaUy  inteinqpted  by 
hostile  Indians. 

The  important  route  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Dalles,  Qr^^on,  has 
bcBi  relet  from  1st  October  last  for  siz-times-a-week  service,  at  the  rate 
of  $149,000  per  annum— a  saving,  as  compared  with  the  last  oontractjOt 
$164,000  per  annum. 

BEADJTJSTHENT  OF  PAY  ON  BAILBOAD  BOUTES. 

The  30th  June,  1868,  being  the  pmod  for  the  expiration  of  tlie  term 
of  contracts  for  transporting  mails  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  the  department,  in  anticipatioii 
of  the  close  of  the  term,  entered  upon  a  systematic  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  tbe  rates  of  pay  on  railroad  routes  in  those  States,  based  upon 
returns  of  the  weight  of  the  mails  conveyed  and  tiie  accommodatioD5 
provided  for  mails  and  agents  of  the  department,  received  in  response  to 
the  ^^  railroad  weight  circular"  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual  Bepoit  (page 
11.)  Wherever  the  returns  required  or  justified  a  change  from  the  fonner 
rate,  a  circular  (a  copy  o£  which  is  annexed)  was  addressed  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  route,  submitting  the  offer  of  the  department  and  expiain- 
ing  its  purpose.  In  many  instances,  the  terms  offered  have,  after  con- 
siderable correspondence,  been  accepted,  and  contracts  made  acoordin^T. 
In  others,  though  formal  contracts  are  not  executed,  the  department  has 
proceeded  to  settle  for  the  service  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  tern 
at  the  rates  offered.  Many  routes  in  other  States  than  those  above  named 
have  been  brought  up  for  review,  upon  application  made  by  the  proprie- 
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tors  of  the  railroads  interested;  and  in  every  case  inhere  the  retnms 
showed  a  readjostment  to  be  ivroper  it  has  been  ordered.  Thns  the  rates 
have  been  changed  npon  sev^ity-one  lontes  in  all,  as  appears  in  the 
annexed  ^^  table  showing  the  reacy  ustment  of  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  on 
certain  railroad  routes,  based  upon  returns  of  the  weight  of  the  mails  con- 
veyed and  the  aocommodations  provided  for  mails  and  agents  of  the 
department"  The  routes  are  arranged,  as  in  table  E  in  the  last  Aimual 
Bei>ort,  not  by  States,  but  according  to  the  rate  of  pay,  the  highest  being 
first,  and  those  of  equal  pay  according  to  the  average  weight  carried  the 
whole  distance,  and  the  table  is  accompanied  by  an  alphabetical  index, 
for  easy  reference.  The  total  amount  of  the  annual  pay  upon  these 
routes,  under  the  readjustment,  it  wlQ  be  seen,  is  $926,043  20,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  former  annual  pay  $775,722  50 — an  excess  of  the 
present  over  the  former  amount  of  $150,320  70.  In  reaching  this  result, 
the  rates  on  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  routes,  being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  railroad  routes  in  the  service  of  the  depart- 
ment, have  passed  under  review. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  proi>er  to  state  that  at  differ- 
ent times  within  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  Mardl  last,  while 
Congress  was  in  session,  there  were  submitted  to  the  department,  in 
behalf  of  a  ^^  committee  on  mail  service"  appointed  at  a  national  railroad 
convention  previously  held,  several  schedules  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
rates  of  pay  for  the  tran8x>ortation  of  mails  on  railroad  routes,  and  finally 
the  draught  of  an  act  on  the  subject,  to  be  submitted,  if  approved  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  to  the  Post  Office  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  proposed  act  pilovided  that  in  all  contracts  hereafter  to  be 
made  with  railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  the 
rates  of  compensation  should  be,  at  the  option  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, in  proportion  either  to  the  weight  of  matter  to  be  transported  or 
to  the  number  of  culnc  feet  of  car  space  which  the  department  might 
require  for  the  accommodation  of  its  mails  and  agents.  The  schedule  of 
rates  prescribed  in  the  act  allowed  upon  every  mile  of  actual  tranefpor- 
tation  7  cents  for  car  space  per  day  not  exceeding  25  cubic  feet,  or 
weight  per  day  not  exceeding  250  i>ounds ;  12  cents  for  car  space  per 
day  exceeding  25  and  not  exceeding  50  cubic  feet,  or  weight  per  day 
exceeding  250  and  not  exceeding  500  pounds ;  and  so  on,  ascending  by  a 
similar  sliding  scale,  until,  for  2,600  cubic  feet,  the  largest  amount  of 
<^car  space"  found  upon  any  route  reported,  the  rate  reached  115  cents 
for  every  mile  of  transportation.  The  proposed  act  provided  further 
that  an  additional  sum  of  $1  should  be  allowed  for  every  mile  run  by  a 
train  specially  required  to  be  run  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and 
two  cents  per  mile  for  transporting  in  the  passenger  cars  any  agent  trav- 
elling on  the  business  of  the  department,  route  agents  to  be  transported 
free,  but  at  their  own  risk. 

Among  the  other  papers  was  a  ^'  comparative  statement,"  purporting  to 
Bhow  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  c<Mnmittee's  rates  upon  the  whole 
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cost  of  the  railroad  mail  service  in  operation,  by  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  a  diminution  of  38  per  cent,  would  result,  leaving  out  of  the 
account  all  car  space  beyond  the  amount  required  to  transport  the  mails 
as  freight,  allowing  a  cubic  foot  for  every  10  pounds'  weight;  and  this 
38  per  cent.,  it  was  suggested  by  the  committee,  would  probably  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  extra  car  service  required  for  the  use  of 
route  agents  and  postal  clerks.    It  was  found,  however,  upon  estimating 
the  car  space  used  upon  the  first  seven  routes  in  table  £  in  the  last 
Annual  Keport,  (pages  72--85, )  allowing  six  and  a  half  feet  for  the  height  of 
the  car  ceiliug,  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  that  the  38  per  cent,  would 
be  insufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  transportation  shown  upon  those 
routes  alone,  at  the  committee'!?  rates.    To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  real 
effect  which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  rates  would  have  ujion  the 
annual  cost  of  mail  transportation  on  railroad  rates,  a  statement  was  made 
up  in  the  department,  predicated  upon  the  '^  car  service"  and  actual  trans- 
portation already  in  use,  as  shown  in  table  £  in  the  last  Annual  BeiK>rt,  by 
which  it  was  found  that  the  increase  of  expense  would  be  enormous. 
Thus,  for  illustration,  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
raUroad,  mail  apartments  of  eight  different  sizes  were  reported,  which 
were  estimated  to  average  1,750  cubic  feet.    For  this  amount  of  ^^car 
space"  the  schedule  prescribed  in  the  proposed  act  allowed  81  cents  per 
mile.    The  number  of  trips  on  the  route  was  reported  at  2S  per  weeL 
£ach  trip  including  the  run  forth  and  back,  the  number  of  trips  must 
be  doubled  to  find  the  amount  of  transportation  per  week  on  each  mile 
of  the  road's  length,  making  56  mUes,  and  this  again  multiplied  by  52 
.to  find  the  amount  per  annum,  making  2,912  miles,  which  at  81  cents 
per  mile  would  give  $2,358  72  as  the  pay  per  annum  for  every  mile  of 
the  road's  length.   The  present  rate  is  $375.  The  disparity  on  some  other 
routes  would  be  still  greater,  the  rates  running  up  from  $75  to  $2,000 
and  more,  and  from  $200  to  $3,000  and  more.    On  the  whole  amount  of 
railroad  mail  service  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  the  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  annual  expense  from  $3,812,600  to  $21,710,023— 
an  excess  of  $17,897,423.     The  department  forbearing,  upon  such  a 
showing,  to  take  any  part  in  presenting  the  proposed  act  to  the  Post 
Office  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  has  proceeded  with  tbe 
work  of  readjusting  the  rates  of  pay  on  railroad  routes  upon  a  soak 
within  the  limits  of  existing  laws  and  much  more  compatible  with  th« 
resources  at  its  command. 

POST-EOUTE  MAPS. 

During  the  past  year,  an  engraved  post-route  map,  in  four  sheets,  has 
been  completed  by  the  topographer,  and  copies  issued  for  the  use  of  the 
department,  representing  the  post  offices  and  mail  service  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  its  connections  with  adjacent  States  and  with  the  domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

This  map,  along  with  that  previously  published^  representing  the 
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northeastern  States,  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  the  several  branches 
of  this  department  in  its  current  work,  to  postmast^B  and  others,  and 
especiaUy  to  the  clerks  of  the  travelling  (railroad)  post  offices,  in  sorting 
and  distribating  letters. 

A  mmilor  map  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Few  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  was  expected  to  have  been  issued  before  this,  but  the 
hirge  amount  of  work  required  in  compilation  from  insufficiently  sur- 
veyed  State  and  county  maps,  and  the  very  extended  and  minute  service 
in  those  States  to  be  represented.  If  as  delayed  the  issue.  The  plates  are 
expected  from  the  engraver  within  three  months. 

The  map  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  adjacencies  is  also  well  advanced 
in  the  engraver's  hands,  and  will  be  completed  about  the  same  time. 

Drawings  are  being  prepared  for  the  map  of  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and 
those  of  other  States,  in  groups,  will  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  the  peculiar 
nature  and  the  magnitude  of  this  work  wlQ  allow. 

PINESiAIO)  DEDUCTIONS. 

The  amount  of  flues  imposed  on  contractors,  and  deductions  made 
from  their  pay,  on  account  of  failures  and  other  delinquencies,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  was  $116,609,  and  the  amount  remitted 
during  the  same  period  was  $70,795,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  fines  and 
deductions  $45,814. 

MAIL-BA0S,  LOOKS,  Ain>  KSTS. 

A  table  herewith  ^hows  the  number,  description,  and  cost  of  mail-bags, 
locks,  and  keys,  purchased  during  the  year,  the  amount  expended  for 
new  mail-bags  being  $58,016  87,  or  nearly  28  per  cent,  less  than  the 
expenditure  for  like  objects  during  the  previous  year,  when  it  amounted 
to  $80,440. 

During  the  fiscal  year  last  ended,  ^ew  contracts  for  mail-bags  were 
made,  after  due  advertisement  for  proposals,  according  to  law,  at  prices 
averaging,  for  those  of  canvas  about  20^  per  cent  less,  and  for  those  of 
leather  about  12^  per  cent,  more,  than  the  prices  of  the  last  contracts. 

THBOUGH  MAILS. 

The  method  used  by  the  department  to  ascertain  the  speed  and  regu- 
larity with  which  through  maUs  are  conveyed  is  shown  in  a  circular, 
issued  in  January  last,  (copy  herewith,)  referring  to  the  routes  from 
'Sew  York  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  and  frY)m  Washington 
and  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati ;  and  appended  hereto  are 
tables  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  service  on  these  and  other  routes. 

With  regard  to  the  service  on  the  SauthweHtem  route  frY)m  New  York 
and  Washington  to  Kew  Orleans,  rna  Lynchburg,  Yirginia,  EjioxviUe, 
Ohattanooga,  and  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  and  Canton,  Mississippi, 
it  was  remarked  in  the  last  Annual  Bei>ort  that  the  records  to  October  31, 
1867,  exhibited  a  marked  improvement    This  improvement  was  main- 
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tained  going  south  dnring  the  montiis  of  November  and  December  of 
last  year;  but  failures  and  delays  going  north  in  those  montiis,  and  in 
both  directions  in  January  and  part  of  February  following,  were  so 
frequent  that  the  department  ordered  the  mails  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Western  raute^'^  route  never  before  used  for  the  tiansmisrion  of  the 
great  northern  and  southern  mails,  except  for  a  ttw  days  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  and  then  in  one  direction  cmly— viz :  from  New  York,  ina  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  Golumbus,  Ohio,  Indianaxx)lis,  Indiana,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Humboldt  and  Orand  Junction,  Tennessee,  and  Canton, 
Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans — ^the  route  from  Washington,  via  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  uniting  with  it  at  Columbus.  The  Western  route  was 
used  for  the  Washington  mails  to  and  from  New  Orleans  from  Febmarr 
9  to  March  16, 1868,  and  for  the  New  York  mails  from  February  10  to 
May  17, 1868.  The  Washington  mails  were  restored  on  the  17th  Mardi, 
on  the  adoption  of  a'  quicker  schedule  and  the  promise  of  improved 
service,  and  the  New  York  mails  on  the  18th  May,  to  the  SotUkweeUn^ 
route,  on  which  they  still  continue. 

Since  the  13th  of  June  last,  two  mails  a  day  have  passed  between 
New  York  and  Memphis-4>ne  by  the  Western  and  the  other  by  the  SouA- 
western  route.  The  comparative  speed  and  regularity  of  the  two  routes 
will  be  seen  by  examining  the  tables. 

RAILWAY  POSTAL  8EBVI0B. 

f 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  26  railway  posM 
lines,  subdivided  into  34  routes,  extending,  in  the  aggregate,  over  7,019 
miles  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  ui>on  1,571  miles  of  which  twice- 
daOy  service  is  being  performed,  making  a  total  equal  to  8,090  miles  oi 
railway  postal  service  daily  each  way,  and  an  increase  of  3,276  miles 
over  the  service  in  operation  in  1867.  There  are  employed  in  this  service 
279  men,  as  head  clerks,  derks,  and  assistant  clerks,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $900  to  $1,400  per  annum,  making  an  aggregate  cost  of  $329,700 
per  annum — an  increase  of  119  men,  at  a  cost  of  $141,800,  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  would  require,  to  perform  this  same  service  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  by  slow  mail  trains,  141  men  as  route  agents,  whose  compen- 
sation, at  the  rate  now  paid  to  such  agents  on  first-dass  routes,  would 
amount  to  $152,280  per  annum.  This  shows  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  postal  service  over  the  route  agent  service,  on  the  26  lines  upon 
which  this  service  is  in  operation,  to  be  $177,420  per  aanuBL  To  asoer- 
tain  to  how  great  an  extent  this  apparent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  one 
service  over  the  other  was  offset  by  saving  in  derk-hire,  a  circular  was 
addressed,  in  June  last,  to  all  the  larger  offices  in  close  connection  with 
the  railway  postal  service,  inquiring,  among  other  things,  how  many  more 
clerks,  if  any,  would  be  required,  with  the  natural  increase  in  the  aize  ol 
mails^  to  p^orm  the  labor  in  their  offices,  if  the  railway  postal  service 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  old  system  of  route  agents  and  direct  mails 
restored.    Answers  were  returned  by  most  of  those  addressed, 
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and  fiilly  endorsing  the  great  sapeiioiity  of  the  nulway  postal  over  the 
route  agent  service,  stating  that  their  mails  both  in  coming  and  going 
were  facilitated  in  their  transmission  fiN>m  12  to  24  hoars,  and,  in  cases 
where  they  wonld,  under  the  old  route  agent  qrstem,  be  obliged  to  go 
through  the  process  of  redistribution,  from  36  to  48  hours;  but  many 
could  not  state  definitely  the  amount  of  clerical  force  saved  to  their 
offices,  they  having  been  appointed  postmasters  since  the  introductioii 
of  the  railway  postal  service.  From  the  reports  of  those  who  responded 
fidly,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  clerks  saved  in  local 
podt  offices  amounted  to  142,  whose  compensation,  at  the  average  rate 
allowed  to  good  distributing  derks,  wonld  amount  to  $142,000  per 
annum.  Full  returns  would  doubtless  show  the  number  of  clerks  saved 
to  be  still  greater.  About  the  same  time  that  the  circular  above  referred 
to  was  sent  to  postmasters,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  all  head  clerks 
in  railway  post  offices,  requiring  them  to  keep,  for  one  week,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  an  accurate  account  of  letters  received  at  the  postal  cars  for 
mailing,  and  the  number  of  stamps  cancelled.  Most  of  the  head  clerks 
responded  to  this  circular,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of 
stamps  cancelled  by  railway  postal  clerks  in  that  week,  upon  the  routes 
that  made  a  full  report,  (19  in  number,)  amounted,  on  each  line,  to 
2,321,  which,  multiplied  by  tiie  26  lines,  would  amount  to  60,346  per 
week,  or,  in  the  aggregate,  to  3,137,992  per  year.  Counting  each  stamp 
at  three  cents,  the  value  of  stamps  cancelled  by  railway  postal  d^ks  in 
the  year  would  amount  to  $94,139  76.  This  count  is  exclusive  of  news- 
paper stamps  cancelled,  or  the  stamps  on  foreign  letters,  which  some- 
times amount  to  four  or  five  times  as  much.  Forty  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  stamps  cancelled  being  the  aveixtge  amount  of  conmiissions, 
or  the  amount  allowed  in  the  a^ustment  of  salaries  to  postmasters,  thia 
amount  saved  in  salaries  to  postmasters  should  be  credited  to  the  rail- 
way postal  service;  and  40  per  cent  on  $94,139  76  being  $37,656  90, 
the  financial  result,  exclusive  of  the  extra  compensatiim  allowed  to  some 
railroads  for  the  use  of  postal  cars,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows: 

Salaries  to  279  railway  postal  clerks $329,700  00 

141  route  agents  at  present  salaries,  $1,060. .  $152, 280  00 

142  clerks  saved  to  local  poet  offices,  $1,000. .    142, 000  00 
Saving  in  salaries  of  postmasters 37,655  90 

'- 331,936  90 

Ket  saving 2,236  90 


It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  service  is  being  performed,  not  as  form- 
erly by  route  agents,  on  the  slow  way  or  accommodation  trains,  but 
upon  the  fastest  express  trains,  and  that,  by  means  of  Ward's  mail-bag 
catcher,  the  clerks  are  exchanging  pouches  at  all  offices  on  the  line  once, 
and  in  many  cases  twice^  daily  each  way.  On  the  Hudson  River  and 
^ew  York  Central  railroads,  for  instar  e,  the  postal  car  leaves  Kew 
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York  at  8  a.  m.,  perfonning  service  at  all  stations  to  Syracuse,  where  they 
arrive  at  6.30  p.  m.  ^  and  fiom  Syracnse  to  Bnfhlo,  where  they  arrive  at 
12,  midnight,  at  all  express  stops.  The  night  line  leaves  New  York  at 
11  p.  m.,  perfonning  service  for  all  offices  at  express  stops  to  Albany; 
leaving  Albany  at  7.15  a.  m.,  performing  the  service  at  all  post  offices  to 
BufGedo,  where  they  arrive  at  8.30  p.  m.,  so  that  every  office  on  the  line 
from  New  York,  via  Albany  to  Boffalo,  that  chooses  to  exchange  maite 
twice,  is  served  twice  daily  with  mail  each  way.  Under  the  old  roote 
agent  system  this  same  service  wa^  performed  as  follows :  Boute  agmits 
left  New  York  in  the  morning  and  ended  in  Albany  in  the  afternoon ; 
other  route  agents  left  Albany  in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Syraeose 
in  the  evening;  and  still  other  route  agents,  leaving  Syracnse  in  the 
morning,  arrived  in  Ba£Falo  in  the  afternoon — requiring  from  two  to 
three  days  to  send  a  letter  firom  one  point  to  another  and  receive  as 
answer.  Now,  letters  can  be  sent  and  answers  retained  between  almost 
any  two  offices  on  the  line  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  simply  an 
illustration,  the  same  improved  facilities  for  the  rapid  transmissi<Mi  of 
mails  obtaining  on  most  other  lines  of  railway  postal  service. 

Another  feature  of  marked  improvement  in  this  service  is  the  fact  that 
letter  mail  which,  under  the  route  agent  system,  was  required  to  go  into 
a  distributing  office  for  distribution,  is  now  distributed  on  the  railway 
postal  cars  while  they  are  in  motion.  For  instance,  on  the  New  York 
Oentral  and  Hudson  Biver  railroads,  letters  from  the  interior  towns  fior 
the  New  England,  southern,  or  western  States,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  Albany,  New  York,  or  Buffido  distributing  post  office,  causing  a 
delay  of  from  12  to  24  hours,  are  now  distributed  while  in  transit 
poudied,  and  forwarded  on  c(mnecting  railway  postal  routes,  witli  no 
delay.  And  still  another  is  the  large  increase  of  mails  on  aU  railway 
postal  routes.  The  chief  clerks  on  the  Erie  and  Lake  Shore  postal  cars 
report  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  service  on  those  routes  the  let- 
ter mail  has  increased  from  33  to  50  per  cent.  Though  part  of  this  may 
be  a  natural  iacrease,  it  is  believed  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  doe 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  sending  mail  from  and  to  every  office  on 
the  line,  however  insignificant  it  may  be.  These  remarks  apply  eqoaBy 
well  to  all  other  railway  postal  routes  where  the  ftall  way  service  is  per- 
formed. 

FOBEIOK  HAIL  SEBVIOE. 

Statistics. — ^The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  (inland,  sea,  and  foreign,) 
upon  the  letter  correspondence  exchanged  with  foreign  countries  was 
(2,153,690  66.  Of  this  amount  $1,706,467  76  accrued  on  the  letter 
mails  exchanged  with  European  countries;  $309,516  43  on  letters 
exchanged  with  the  dominion  of  Canada ;  and  $137,706  47  on  the  let- 
ters exchanged  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  China. 

The  total  letter  i>ostages  on  mails  exchanged  with  countries  of  Europe, 
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during  the  first  six  months  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1867,  indusive, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  postal  conventions  then  in  force,  amounted 
to  $1,057,612  99;  and  on  mails  exchanged  with  the  same  •  countries 
during  the  residue  of  the  fiscal  year  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1868,  at 
the  reduced  rates  established  by  existing  conventions,  amounted  to 
$648,854  77,  being  a  reduction  to  the  advantage  of  correspondents  during 
said  six  months  of  $408,758  22,  on  an  increased  correspondence  amount- 
ing to  626,548  letters  per  annum. 

The  postage  collections  in  the  United  States  on  the  correspondence 
exchanged  with  Great  Britain  and  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
amounted  to  $1,090,244  03,  and  the  postages  collected  in  Europe 
unounted  to  $616,223  73.  Excess  of  collections  in  the  United  States 
$474,020  30. 

The  estimated  amount  of  United  States  postage  upon  the  letter  mails 
exchanged  with  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
$793,700  64 ;  with  Canada  and  the  British  Korth  American  provinces, 
$176,179  55;  and  with  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  Central  and  South  Amarica,  $128,098  87 ;  making  in  all 
$1,097,979  06,  a  decrease  of  $93,425  61,  compared  with  estimate  of  pre- 
vious year.  Adding  the  amount  of  United  States  postage  upon  printed 
matter  exchanged  in  United  States  and  European  mails,  calculated  at 
$90,000  00,  and  $10,529  40,  the  reported  amount  of  United  States  post- 
age on  printed  matter  exchanged  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South 
America,  China,  &c.,  the  total  United  States  postages  on  foreign  mails 
(exclusive  of  printed  matter  interchanged  with  the  British  Korth  Amer- 
ican provinces,  of  which  no  sepaarate  account  is  kept)  was  $1,198,508  46. 

The  number  of  letters  exdianged  with  foreign  countries  (exclusive  of 
the  British  Korth  American  provinces)  was  11,128,532,  of  which 
5,900,307  were  sent  firom  and  5,228,225  received  in  the  United  States. 
Increase  over  number  of  previous  year  830,298.  Of  this  number 
10,068,659  were  exchanged  with  European  countries,  an  increase  of 
626,548,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Estimating  the  number 
exchanged  with  the  British  provinces  at  2,476,000,  the  total  number  of 
letters  exchanged  in  the  mails  with  foreign  countries  was  13,600,000. 

Ocean  mail  transportation* — ^From  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  the  date 

on  which  the  new  postal  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  K'orth  Germany, 

Belgium,  &c.,  came  into  operation,  the  arrangements  made  by  this 

department  for   the  transatlantic  mail  steamship  service  have  been 

restricted  to  the  outward  mails,  in  accordance  with  the  new  system 

adopted  in  said  convention  that  each  office  shall  make  its  own  arrange- , 

ments  for  the  mails  which  it  despatches,  and  shall,  at  its  own  cost,  j 

remunerate  the  owners  of  the  steamships  employed  for  the  conveyance^ 

ef  the  same ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  sea  transportation  of  mails  received 

from  Europe  since  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  has  been  provided  and  paid 

for  by  the  respective  foi-eign  post  departments  despatching  the  same  to  ^ 

this  country. 

69  Ab 
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From  July  1  to  December  31, 1867,  inclusive,  the  steamers  employed 
by  this  department  in  transx>orting  mails  in  both  directions  conveyed 
mails  the  total  postages  on  which  amounted  to  $491,534  13,  and  those 
employed  in  same  service  by  foreign  i)ost  departments  conveyed  mafls, 
daring  same  period,  the  total  x>ostages  on  which  amounted  to  $566,078  86. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1868, 
inclusive,  the  total  postages  on  mails  sent  to  Europe  under  the  new 
arrangements  amounted  to  $340,835  54,  tod  the  total  postages  on  mails 
received  from  Europe,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $368,019  23— 
these  reduced  amounts  resulting  from  the  reduced  rates  of  international 
I>08tage  charged  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  postal  conventions,  which  came  into  operation  on  that 
date. 

The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  mail  steamship  service 
from  July  1  to  December  31,  1867,  under  arrangements  then  in  force, 
allowing  the  sea  postages  as  compensation,  was  $282,017  42,  and  from 
January  1  to  June  30, 1868,  under  the  new  arrangements,  $139,760  02, 
a  reduction  of  over  one-half  from  the  cost  of  the  same  service  daring  the 
previous  six  months.  Total  cost  of  transatlantic  service  for  the  year, 
$421,777  44,  being  $129,560  57  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of  mails  to  and  from  the  West  Indies, 
&c.,  by  steamers  receiving  various  rates  of  compensation  within  the 
limit  of  the  postages,  was  $70,287  67,  and  the  cost  of  sea  and  islihmiis 
conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  Central  and  South  America,  via  Panama, 
was  $27,334  33,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  ocean  transportation  of 
$519,399  44,  exclusive  of  payments  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $497,916  67, 
made  during  the  year  to  the  steamship  lines  to  Brazil,  to  Japan,  and 
China,  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  respectively,  receiving  sabeidy 
grants  fixed  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

POSTAL  OOirVENTIOKS  WITH  OOUNXBIES  OF  EUBOPfi. 

New  postal  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  the  Korth  German  TTnioa 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  respectively,  the  leading  provisions  of  which 
were  briefly  stated  in  my  last  report,  were  carried  into  effect  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1868;  and  those  concluded  with  Switzerland  and  Italy  w^t 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April,  1868.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
conventions  important  improvements  have  resulted,  not  only  in  reduced 
rates  of  international  postage,  but  in  greater  uniformity  of  postal  detuls 
and  enlarged  facilities  of  mail  accommodation.  The  detailed  regulaticffits 
arranged  and  adopted  for  the  execution  of  each  of  these  conventions  are 
annexed. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1867,  before  the  new  convention  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  18th  June,  1867,  went  into  operation,  notice  wai$ 
given  by  the  British  post  office  to  terminate  the  same  on  the  Slst  of  D^ 
cember,  1868,  in  accordance  with  the  power  reserved  in  the  21st  article 
thereof;  which  notice  was  accompanied  by  the  announcem^it  tiiiat  Mr. 
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Anthony  Trollope  would  be  despatched  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of 
1868  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  new  convention  better  calculated  to 
afford  satis&tction  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  The  provisions  of 
a  new  convention  to  snpers^e  the  present  one  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
18G9,  were  accordingly  arranged  with  Mr.  Trollope  at  Washington  in 
July  last;  and,  after  adjusting  by  direx^t  correspondence  between  the  two 
post  departments,  certain  modifications  on  which  Mr.  Trollope  did  not 
consider  himself  authorized  to  treat,  the  modified  convention  was  for- 
mally executed  on  the  24th  of  Kovember  last.  Its  general  provisions 
are  substantially  those  of  the  present  convention.  The  only  change  in 
the  existing  rates  of  international  postage  is  a  reduced  charge  on  small 
pamphlets,  book  packets,  and  patterns,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in 
weight;  the  British  post  office  having  declined  to  assent  to  a  further 
reduction  of  the  international  letter  rate,  but  agreeing  to  consider  the 
question  of  such  reduction  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  convention.  A  copy  of  the  new  convention  and  de- 
tailed regulations  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution  is  annexed. 

The  French  government  having  communicated,  through  its  minister  at 
Washington,  an  invitation  to  this  department  to  send  a  special  delegate 
to  Paris  authorized  to  negotiate  and  arrange,  in  person,  the  details  of  a 
new  postal  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France,  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Easson  was,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1867,  appointed  a  special  com- 
missioner on  behalf  of  this  department  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  tiierc 
to  negotiate  and  arrange  the  conditions  of  agreement  between  the 
respective  post  departments  of  a  new  convention,  subject  to  the  approval 
ot  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kasaon's  mission 
was  primarily  and  specially  to  the  French  post  department,  with  authority 
also  to  negotiate  and  settle  the  details  of  new  postal  conventions  with 
the  i)ost  departments  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  respect- 
ively, and  conclude  postal  conventions  with  other  European  governments, 
subject  to  like  approval  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
While  Mr.  Easson  succeeded  in  negotiating  improved  postal  arrange- 
loents  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  North  Germany,  and  advan- 
tageous conventions  with  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  his 
mission  to  the  French  i>ost  department  failed  to  accomplish  any  revision 
or  modification  of  the  i)ostal  convention  with  France.  It  being  thus 
made  apparent  to  me,  that  the  French  post  department  was  indisposed 
to  conclude  a  new  convention  modifying  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  March  2, 1857,  in  conformity  with  the  more  liberal  and  improved 
arrangements  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  tMs  department  was  constrained  to  avail 
itself  of  the  power  reserved  in  the  present  convention  to  tenninate  it 
by  a  previous  notice  of  one  year,  and  notice  was  accordingly  given  on 
the  8th  of  January  last  to  tenninate  the  same  on  the  1st  of  February. 
1869.  Subsequently  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  French  office  for 
a  new  convention,  tiiis  department  submitting  for  its  consideration  and 
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approval,  a  statement  of  the  modifications  of  the  convention  of  2d  Mardi, 
1857,  considered  necessary  for  the  amelioration  ot  the  postal  service 
between  the  two  countries.  The  French  department  has  submitted  coun- 
ter propositions  based*  on  so  widely  difterent  views  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples and  features  of  an  international  postal  arrangement,  and  claiming 
so  unequal  and  unjust  a  proportion  of  the  rates  of  postage,  that  there 
seems  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations,  little  probability  of 

harmonizmg  the  conflicting  views  ofthe  two  offices. 

* 

POSTAX.  CONTENTION  WITH  CANADA. 

The  postal  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  dominion 
of  Canada  was  modified,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  by 
reducing  the  single  rate  of  international  letter  postage  to  six  cents  M 
prepaid,  and  continuing  the  10-cent  rate  for  aU  unpaid  or  insufficiently 
paid  letters ;  and  the  like  modification  has  been  extended  to  letter  cor- 
respondence exchanged  with  Prince  Edward  island. 

POSTAL    CONVENTION    ESTABLISmNO   AN   EXCHANGE   OF   MAIL    WITH 

BRITISH   EAST   INDIES. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  concluded  with  the  British  i)ost  depart- 
ment, establishing  and  regulating  an  exchange  of  mails  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Straits'  settlements  and  the  British  East  Indies, 
b}^  means,  conjointly,  of  the  United  States  mail  packets  plying  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong,  China,  and  the  British  mail  packets 
plying  between  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Aden,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed.  Its  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  postal  convention  concluded  bet^^een  this  department  and 
the  colonial  government  of  Hong-Kong,  China. 

MAIL  STEAMSHIP  SEBVIOE  TO  JAPAN  AND  OHINA. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1868,  seven  round  voyages  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong  were  completed  by  the  United  States 
mail  packets  of  the  Japan  and  China  line,  and  two  round  voyages  were 
completed  betweeen  said  ports  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1868.  The  average  actual  running  time  on  the  outward  voyages  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hong-Kong,  during  this  period,  (omitting  the  trip 
during  which  the  steamship  Great  Eepublic  was  disabled  by  a  serious 
accident  in  mid-ocean,)  was  29  days  21  hours,  and  30  days  19  hours  on 
the  inward  voyages.  The  Great  Eepublic  on  her  outward  trip  in  March 
last,  when  distant  3,327  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  2,100  miles  from 
Yokohama,  broke  one  of  her  paddle-shafts,  but  was  nevertheless  able  to 
l)roceed  on  her  voyage,  reaching  Yokohama  by  the  use  of  one  wheel,  and 
attaining,  under  these  adverse  circumstances  at  one  of  the  stormiest 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  remarkable  speed  of  173  nautical  miles  a  dav. 
The  steamship  New  York,  prudently  stationed  at  Yokohama,  to  guard 
against  possible  accidents,  completed  the  voyage  of  the  disableil  ship, 
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and  thns,  notwithBtauding  the  outward  voyage  was  by  this  acddeut 
protracted  eight  days,  the  round  voyage  to  Houg-Koug  and  return  was 
terminated  at  San  Francisco  within  two  days  of  the  regular  schedule 
time.  The  timely  precaution  of  the  contractors  in  providing  a  spare 
ship  at  Yokohama,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  interruption  of 
the  service,  and  the  energy  which  they  manifested  on  this  occasion  in 
completing  the  round  voyage  indth  as  little  delay  to  the  mails  as  possible, 
are  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  new  steamer  Japan,  4,350  tons  government  register,  was  added 
to  the  Une  in  August  last,  and  the  company  state  that  they  expect  to 
place  the  America  in  service  during  the  coming  summer,  thus  completing 
the  full  number  o£  four  steamers  required  by  the  contract,  although  three 
only  are  actually  required  to  perform  monthly  voyages,  the  fourth  fur- 
niMhing  the  means  of  relieving  the  others  in  case  of  repairs  or  accident. 

The  branch  Une  between  Yokohama  and  Shanghai,  touching  at  Hiogo 
and  Nagasaki,  has  been  run  in  regular  connection  with  the  main  line, 
and  has  proved  a  very  important  addition  to  the  service.  The  qualified 
permission  granted  by  the  department  to  the  contractors  in  April,  1867, 
to  terminate  the  voyage  of  the  large  ships  at  Yokohama,  and  to  employ 
one  or  more  branch  steamships  of  a  less  size  to  do  the  service  between 
Yokohama  and  Hong-Kong,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
report,  was  not  executed,  the  company  notifying  the  dex>artment  of  its 
dex;ision  not  to  avail  itself  of  said  permission,  but  to  continue  the  service 
by  the  large  ships  to  Hong-Kong  as  provided  by  the  contract.  In  like 
manner  the  company  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  authority  given  at  the 
same  time  to  change  the  Japan  port  of  calling  from  Yokohama  to  Osaka, 
their  president  deciding  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  that  of  the  company  to  make  such  change. 

The  regular  monthly  trips  provided  for  by  the  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  this  service,  and  by  the  contract  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  delayed  by  unavoidable  causes,  whi<^h  have  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  were  begun  on  the  3d  of  June,  1868,  and  have  since  been 
regularly  maintained. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  discovery  by  American  citizens  of  a  small  group 
of  islands  midway  between  California  and  China,  and  conveniently 
situated,  with  respect  to  this  steamship  route,  would  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  by  reheving  the  steamships  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  great  weight  of  coal  required  for  con8um]> 
tion  on  their  long  voyage  of  5,000  miles,  and  the  efforts  of  the  contractors 
to  effect  this  desirable  improvement  were  regarded  with  great  interests 
But,  unfortunately,  the  surveys  made  by  officers  of  the  navy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  steamship  company,  demonstrated  that  the  project  was 
impracticable  of  execution  at  present,  owing  to  shoalness  of  water  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  If  it  should  prove  feasible,  however,  as  I 
am  informed  is  the  opinion  of  competent  naval  officers  whose  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  to  obtain  the  necessary  increased  depth 
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of  water  on  the  bar,  by  a  reasonable  expenditure,  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  undertaldng  the  work  would  be  a  question  wortJiy  the 
attention  of  our  government,  as  well  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
as  for  other  public  advantages  of  a  national  and  commercial  character, 
that  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly-growing  importance  of  our  relations,  politacal 
and  commercial,  with  the  great  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  and  of  the 
prospective  development  of  our  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Kocky  mountains  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Kevada,  rich  in 
natural  resources,  but  now  sparsely  i)eopled,  it  becomes  an  imix>rtant 
question  for  consideration  whether  provision  should  not  be  made  for  an 
increase  and  extension  of  the  service  on  the  Japan  and  China  mail  line. 
While  submitting  this  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and  without 
being  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestions  at  present  as  to  details,  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  require  that  the  period  of  the  completion  of 
the  P^ific  railway  across  our  continent  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  making  adequate  provision  for  placing  its  western  terminus  at 
San  Francisco  in  at  least  semi-monthly  communication  with  China  and 
Japan.  Any  legislation  with  this  object  should  follow  the  safe  and 
practicable  precedent  furnished  by  the  successful  working  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  present  service. 

MAIL  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  BRAZIL  AND  TO  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  required  number  of  monthly  trips  have  been  satisfactorilyperformed 
by  the  contractors  on  the  mail  steamship  route  between  New  York  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  theaverage  time  occupied  on  the  outward  voyages  being 
27  days  8  hours,  and  on  the  inward  voyages  26  days ;  and  on  the  mail 
steamship  route  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  (Hawaiian  Islands) 
the  contractors  performed  eight  round  trips  from  15th  October,  1867,  to 
30th  June,  1868,  the  average  length  of  the  outward  voyages  being  11 
days  1  hour,  and  of  the  inward  voyages  12  days  3  hours. 

PROPOSED  CONTRACT  WITH  "  THE  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY." 

I  have  had  under  carefiil  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  27, 1868,  authorizing  and  emi)owering  the  Post- 
master General  "to  contract  with  the  Commercial  Navigation  Company 
of  the  State  of  New  York — ^a  cori)oration  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  a  special  charter  passed  by  the  legislature  oi 
said  State,  under  the  date  of  April  23,  1866 — for  the  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  conveyance  of  all  European  and  foreign  mails  of  the  Uuite<l 
States  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  touching  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, or  Liverpool,  touching  at  Queenstown,  in  first-class  sea-going 
steamships,  to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  by  said 
company,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  f  and  after  a  thorough 
exammation  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  in  which  I  consulted  the 
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Attorney  General  on  the  legal  questions  involved,  I  decided,  in  tlie  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  given  to  me,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a 
contract  with  said  company  for  only  a  weekly  or  semi- weekly  mail  ser- 
vice to  Europe,  and  accordingly  declined  to  execute  a  contract  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  conditions  therein  stated.  I  have,  however,  advised 
said  company  of  my  willingness  to  make  a  conditional  contract,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  United  States 
maUs  to  Europe  by  American  steamships,  of  sufficient  number  to  x)erform 
at  least  four  outward  trips  per  week — ^that  being  tiie  present  number  of 
weekly  mails  to  Europe — and  with  the  additional  stipulations  necessary 
to  insure  regularity  and  efficiency  in  the  service  always  inserted  in 
ocean  mail  steamship  contracts;  said  contract  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress by  the  passage  of  an  act  or  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  same. 
In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  I  earnestly  conmiend 
the  proposed  contract  to  the  careful  consideration  and  action  of  Congress. 

CONTHOJANCE    OP   MAIL   SERVICE   IN   TIME    OP   WAR. 

I  fhUy  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  Postmaster 
General  Dennison,  in  Ms  annual  report  of  November  2, 1864,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  by  treaty  stipulations  between  nations  or  other- 
wise, for  the«  exceptional  treatment  of  regular  mail  packets  in  time  of 
war,  by  authorizing  such  packets,  under  proper  safeguards  against  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  to  continue  their 
navigation  without  impediment  or  interruption. 

Such  a  principle  ought  to  be  universally  recognized  and  adopted,  as 
all  governments  and  peoples  have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
regular  and  uninterrupted  postal  communications  between  nations  in 
time  Of  war ;  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Postmaster  General 
be  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  President,  to 
incorporate  such  a  stipulation  in  the  postal  conventions  already  con- 
cluded, or  hereafter  to  be  made,  with  foreign  governments. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  operations  of  the  appointment  office  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

l^umber  of  i)Ost  offices  established  during  the  year 2,167 

^Number  discontinued 849 

Increase  of  offices 1,318 

i^^umber  of  offices  in  operation  on  June  30, 1867 25,163 

Number  of  offices  in  operation  on  June  30, 1868 26,481 

Number  of  offices  subject  to  appointment  by  the  President 849 

Number  by  the  Postmaster  General 25,632 

Changes  made  during  the  year. 

Appointments  made  to  £Q1  vacancies  by  resignations 4,021 

Appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  by  removals 1,194 

Appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  by  change  of  name  and  sites       167 
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Appointments  made  to  fill  vacandeB  by  death  of  postmasters . . .  267 
Appointmentsmadeto  fill  vacanciesbyestablishmentof  new  offices  2,167 
Number  of  cases  acted  upon 8,665 

Special  agentSj  route  agentSj  mail-route  messengerSj  postal-railtoay  cleric^ 
local  agentSy  and  baggage-masters  in  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1868. 

Aggregate  eoifr 


49  special  agents^  five  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  the  mails 
between  San  Francisco,  China  and  Japan,  at  a  com- 
pensation each  of  $1,6(M)  a  year,  and  $2  a  day  for  sub- 
sistence.  $121,095  00 

490  route  agents 478,380  00 

54  mail-route  messengers 29, 890  09 

232  postal  railway  clerks 274,300  00 

69  local  agents 48, 405  00 

150  baggage-masters 9,000  00 


961, 070  00 


LETTEB-OABBIBBS. 

The  free-delivery  system  has  been  in  operation  during  the  year  in  48 
of  the  principal  cities.  It  has  continued  to  grow  in  popular  favor,  and 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  supplanted  the  general  and  box  deliveries.  In 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Louisville,  and  otber  cities, 
the  number  of  post-office  boxes  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  hope 
i3  confidently  entertained  that  this  mode  of  delivery  will  ultimatdy 
supersede  all  others.  Its  necessity  in  large  cities  is  illustrated  6y  t^ 
single  example  of  New  York,  with  its  6,000  boxes  representing  30,000 
names,  any  one  of  which  each  sorting  clerk  must  be  able  to  recall  and 
associate  with  the  proper  box  on  the  instant,  a  work  impossible  to  be 
done  without  liability  to  error.  This  difficulty  necessarily  increases 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  finds  no  remedy  (for  the  reason  stated) 
in  the  multiplication  of  clerks. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  known  to  me  is  the  delivery  by  carrier, 
which,  after  years  of  experience,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  princi- 
pal postal  departments  of  Europe,  and  which,  by  inducing  the  habit  of 
directing  letters  to  street  and  number,  renders  the  sorting  compara- 
tively simple,  and  the  delivery  accurate  and  reliable. 

Where  the  system  has  been  judiciously  and  energetically  condnoted« 
the  people  have  not  been  backward  in  acknowledging  its  merits,  an* 
availing  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

The  experience  acquired  by  carriers  has  greatly  facilitated  operations, 
and  enabled  them  to  perform  an  additional  amount  of  work  with  less 
proportionate  labor. 
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I  would  here  respectfiiUy  saggeet  that  some  legislative  expression 
favoring  the  retention  of  experienced  and  efficient  carriers  would,  by 
making  their  tenure  of  office  dependent  on  themselves,  conduct  to  more 
exemplary  conduct,  better  order,  and  a  more  faithfiil  discharge  of  duty. 
It  would,  besides,  give  stability  to  the  system,  conciliate  public  confi- 
dence towards  it,  and  extend  its  usefulness.  *      * 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  postage  on  local  matter  has 
increased,  in  some  cities,  as  high  as  300  per  cent.,  during  the  last  four 
years,  stiU  experience  has  shown  that,  in  general,  the  postage  from  this 
source  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  delivery,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  cities.  This,  however,  should  not  be  expected,  nor 
can  it  be  used  as  an  argument  against  it,  since  the  local  matter  consti- 
tutes a  very  small  portion  of  the  matter  handled.  Besides,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  this  delivery  must  operate  to  increase  mail  letters  as  well  as 
local,  but  whether  in  the  s&me  ratio  cannot  now  be  determined  for  want 
of  the  proper  data. 

Its  benefits  are  also  observable  in  the  more  thorough  and  accurate 
delivery  of  letters,  especially  in  the  populous  cities  where  there  are  so 
many  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  street  and  number  serving  to  iden- 
tify the  person  addressed.  Many  of  these  letters  would  without  the 
carrier's  delivery  be  advertised  and  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office  to  be 
there  destroyed,  or  returned  to  the  writers  at  considerable  expense  to 
the  department,  and  after  many  vexatious  disappointments  to  corre- 
spondents. 

The  aggregate  results  for  the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

The  number  of  letter-carriers  employed  was  1,198 ;  mail  letters  de- 
livered 64,340,486;  local  letters  delivered  14,081,906;  newspapers  de- 
livered 16,910,715 ;  letters  collected  63,164,625 ;  amount  paid  carriers, 
including  incidental  expenses,  $995,934  59 ;  postages  on  local  matter 
$475,982  36.    (See  tabular  statements  in  the  appendix.) 

BEADJUSTMENT  OF  SJLLABIES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section  of  the  postal  act  approved 
July  1, 1864,  postmasters  are  now  paid  stated  salaries,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  business  done,  instead  of  commissions,  as  formerly. 
These  salaries  have  to  be  reviewed  and  readjusted  once  in  two  years, 
throwing  upon  this  office  a  large  amount  of  extra  labor. 

The  reaiyustment  for  the  two  years  commencing  July  1, 1868,  is  now 
so  far  completed  as  to  show  that  the  salaries  of  26,481  postmasters  will 
amount  to  $4,548,137.    This  busii\ess  is  continually  upon  the  increase,  as 
vdll  appear  by  a  comparison  with  the  two  previous  adjustments. 
For  the  two  years  commencing  Jaly  1, 1864,  the  salaries 

amounted  to $3, 383, 381 

For  the  two  years  commencing  July  1, 1866,  the  salaries 

amounted  to 4, 033, 728 

For  the  two  years  commencing  July  1,  1868,  (as  before 

stated,)  the  salaries  amount  to 4, 548, 137 
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in  view  of  the  great  importance  and  responsibility  of  this  branch  of 
business,  I  would  respectfully  request  authority  to  appoint  one  addi- 
tional fourth-class  clerk  to  take  charge  of  the  samOi 

BLANK  AGENCY.  • 

Under  the  pAvisions  of  the  14th  section  of  an  act  to  furUier  amend 
the  postal  laws,  aj^roved  July  27, 1868,  a  blank  agency  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  blanks,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  letter  balances,  and  markin g-stamps 
to  the  several  post  offices  in  the  United  States  has  been  established  at 
Washington,  and  the  agencies  heretofore  in  operation  at  New  York  and 
Buffalo  have  been  discontinued."  This  change  was  deemed  imx)ortant 
and  necessary,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy  in  the  distribution  of  the 
articles  named,  but  because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  property  to  be 
purchased  and  distributed,  as  well  as  that  the  operations  of  the  agency 
might  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  depar|meut;  and  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  authorizing  its  establishment  hasLbeen  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  development  of  startling  frauds  perpetrated  up<m 
the  department  under  the  old  system. 

The  agency  has  been  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a  competent  and 
reliable  superintendent — an  assistant  superintendent  of  tried  integrity 
and  long  experience  in  the  business,  with  the  necessary  clerks  and  labor- 
ers to  insure  a  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  devolved 
upon  them. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  post  offices  in  1867,  over  the  number  in 
operation  in  1866,  was  1,135.  The  increase  in  1868,  over  the  number  in 
operation  in  1867,  was  1,318. 

The  number  of  postal  railway  clerks  in  1865  was  64;  the  number  ib 
1866,  835  ^^e  number  in  1867, 170;  the  number  in  1868, 232. 

The  annual  salaries  of  postal  clerks  in  1865  aggregated $75, 000 

Salaries  in  1866 96, 200 

Salaries  in  1867 197,500 

Salaries  in  1868 274,300 

Increase  of  route  agents  between  1865  and  1868 113 

Aggreg'ate  increase  of  compensation $148, 868 

Special  attention  is  called  to  this  increase  of  postal  clerks  and  route 
agents  and  to  the  increase  in  their  compensation.  The  service  has 
required,  and  will  continue  to  require,  an  increasein  this  class  of  depart- 
mental agents  and  employes.  Congress  passed  laws  authorizing  an 
increase  in  compensation  of  route  agents,  x>ostal  clerks,  and  letter-carriers. 
I  have  increased  the  comx)ensation  of  these  men  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able,  and  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pay  them  still  higher  sala- 
ries.   They  ai'e  not  paid  enough,  any  of  them. 

The  number  of  letter-carriers  has  been  increased  frQm  757  in  1865,  to 
1,198  iu  1868.  The  amoimt  paid  them,  including  incidental  expenses,  is 
890r),03  4  59.  These  men,  also,  are  insufficiently  paid,  and  I  would  increase 
tJieir  compensation  if  in  my  power 
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DEAD  LETTERS. 

The  whole  number  of  letters  of  all  classes  received  during  the  year 
ended  the  30th  June  last,  by  actual  count,  was  4,162,144,  showing  a 
decrease  of  144,364  letters  from  the  number  estimatedtx)  have  been  received 
during  the  previous  year. 

Of  these  letters  3,995,066  were  domestic  letters ;  167,078  were  foreign, 
and  were  returned  unopened  to  the  countries  where  they  originated. 

Tlie  domestic  letters  received  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Ordinary  dehd  letters 3,029,461 

Drop  and  hotel  letters 522,677 

Unmailable 363,898 

Fictitious  addresses 9,190 

Registered  letters 3,282 

Returned  fix)m  foreign  countries 66,558 

In  the  examination  of  domestic  dead  letters  for  disposition,  1,736,867 
were  found  to  be  either  not  susceptible  of  being  returned,  or  of  no 
importance,  circulars,  &c.,  and  were  destroyed.  About  333,000  more 
were  destroyed  after  an  effort  to  return  them,  making  about  51  per  cent, 
destroyed.  The  remainder  were  classified  and  returned  to  the  owners  as 
far  as  practicable* 

The  whole  number  returned  was  2,258,199,  of  which  about  84  per  cent, 
were  delivered  to  owners,  and  16  per  cent,  returned  to  department. 

Eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  letters  contained  $95,169  52 
in  sum8of$l  and  upwards,  of  which  16,061  letters,  containing  $86,638  66, 
were  delivered  to  owners,  and  2,124,  containing  $7,862  36,  were  filed  or 
held  for  disposition ;  14,082  contained  $3,436  68,  in  sums  less  than  $1, 
of  which  12,513,  containing  $3,120  70,  were  delivei-ed  to  owners ;  17,750 
contained  checks,  drafts,  deeds,  and  other  papers  of  value,  representing 
the  value  of  $3,609,271  80 ;  of  these  16,809  were  restored  to  the  owners, 
and  821  were  returned  and  filed ;  13,964  contained  books,  jewelry,  and 
other  articles  of  property,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $8,500 ;  of  these 
1 1,489  were  forwarded  for  delivery,  and  9,911  were  delivered  to  owners ; 
12.">,221  contained  photographs,  postage  stamps,  and  articles  of  small 
value,  of  which  114,666  were  delivered  to  owners,  and  2,068,842  letters 
returned  had  no  enclosures. 

Thus,  of  the  ordinary  dead  letters  forwarded  from  this  ofBce,  about 
84  per  cent,  were  delivered,  and  of  the  valuable  dead  letters,  (classed  as 
money  and  minor,)  about  89  per  cent,  were  delivered. 

The  decrease  of  money  letters  received  (about  3,000)  is  probably  owing 
to  the  growing  use  of  money  orders  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  the  non-delivery  of  letters  is  the 
unmailable  character  of  many  of  them,  ascertained  during  tlie  past  year 
to  be  363,898  letters,  showing  a  decrease  of  79,888  from  the  previous  year. 
Of  these,  290,448  were  detained  for  non-payment  of  postage  j  58,387 
returned  for  misdirection  or  want  of  proper  address;  13,470  were 
addressed  to  places  for  which  no  mail  service  iiad  been  established,  and 
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1,593  had  no  address  whatever.  There  were  also  retoniied  23,425  kn^is 
addressed  to  persons  stopping  temporarily  at  hotels,  depaxtnies  <ff  us 
arrivals  preventing  delivery,  and  9,190  found  to  be  addressed  to  fictiti*«s 
names.  These  are  mostly  cases  where  the  canses  of  non-deliveiy  w^*: 
from  the  letters  themselves,  and  no  efibrt  was  made  to  deliver  them. 

The  number  of  dead  letters  returned  during  the  year  to  foreign  ea& 
tries  was  184,183,  and  the  number  received  from  foreign  oountiies  r^^ 
G6,558.  It  furttier  a^^ears  that  out  of  4,666,673  letters  mailed  to  tt 
United  States  through  British,  French,  and  Oermaii  mails^  126,866  ^ 
^-fiff  per  cent.)  were  returned  to  Europe  as  dead  letters;  and  cm  i 
5,401,986  letters  forwarded  from  this  country  through  those  mails,  30^<* 
(or  ^^  per  cent.)  were  returned  as  dead  letters,  showing  an  extraordinsy 
dis<n«pancy  between  the  proportion  of  dead  letters  received  from  Emo^ 
and  the  proportion  returned  from  the  United  States  to  European  coontriex 

This  diffecence  is  doubtless  largely  owing  to  causes  existing  in  tb 
country  which  do  not  operate  in  the  same  proportion  in  Europe. 

The  geographical  extent  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  as  vr: 
largely  unsettled,  the  constant  arrival  of  emigrants  in  seajreh  of  fitT 
homes  in  remote  regions,  and  the  continual  changing  of  places  of  abo^jr 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  aU  operate  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  tt? 
delivery  of  foreign  letters. 

The  aggregate  of  postal  letter  service  during  the  year  is  estimat<5i  a: 
720,000,000,  and  the  proportion  of  domestic  dead  letters  to  the  number  vf 
domestic  letters  mailed  is  about  one  to  126. 

There  were  received  at  this  office,  during  the  fiscal  year,  5,459  apj*^ 
cations  for  letters,  of  which  1,151  were  answered  satisfactorily,  the  \tn^> 
applied  for  being  found.  About  one-third  of  these  applications  were  i>: 
ordinary  letters  without  enclosures,  no  record  of  them  being  kept  acd 
search  for  them  being  useless. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  from  all  dead  letters  undelivered  si&ri 
last  report  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  was  $27,967  71 

The  amount  realized  fix>m  sales  of  waste  paper  and  deposited  vat 
$1,280  42. 

POSTAL  HONET-OBDEB  SYSTE3L 

The  number  of  money-order  offices  now  in  operation  is  1,46S.    Since 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  245  additional  offices  have  been  e^Uiif 
lished  and  one  office  has  been  discontinued. 
The  number  of  orders  issued  during  the  year  was  831,937, 

of  the  aggregate  value  of $16, 197, 858  C 

The  number  of  orders  paid  was  836,940, 

amounting  to $15,976,60111 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  amount  of     % 

orders  repaid  to  purchasers 142, 035  92 

•  To tal  of  payments 1 6, 1 18, 537  OS 

Excess  of  issues  over  payments 79, 321  44 
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The  last  Annaal  Beport  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  the  aggregate  amount  bf  orders  issued  was  $9,229, 327  72,  and  of 
orders  paid  and  repatid  $9,071,240  73.  Hence  it  appears  that  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  orders  issued 
of  75  i>er  cent.,  and  in  the  amount  of  orders  paid  of  77  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  transactions  of  the  previous  year.  This  large  and  con- 
stant increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  amount  of  the  money-order  busi- 
uess  plainly,  indicates  the  great  utility  of  this  system  for  the  public,  as 
a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  transmitting  small  sums  of  money 
through  the  maiL 

The  average  sum  for  whidi  money  orders  were  issued  last  year  was 
$19  47,  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  $19  45.  The 
uumber  of  duplicates  was  3,873,  of  which  3,792  were  issued  as  substi- 
tutes for  originals  lost  in  the  mails  or  otherwise ;  58  were  in  lieu  of  orders 
rendered  invalid  because  not  presented  for  payment  until  more  than  one 
year  after  date,  and  23  to  replace  orders  made  invalid  in  consequence  of 
bearing,  contrary  to  law,  more  than  one  endorsement. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  adjusted  and 
stated  by  the  Auditor,  were  as  follows,  viz : 

RECEIPTS. 

Fees  on  money  orders  issued $124,487  00 

Premium  received  on  exchange 16  19 


124,603 


EXFENDITX7RES. 


Commissions  to  postmasters  and  allowances  for 

clerk  hire $65,271  36 

Allowances  for  remittances  lost  in  the  mails. . .    1,769  00 
Incidental  expenses  for  stationery  and  fixtures.    3,304  68 


70,345  04 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 54,158  15 


Being  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  transaction  of  * 
the  money-order  business. 

Under  existing  law  post  office  blanks  of  every  description  are  fdr- 
nished  exclusively  by  the  Congressional  Printer,  hence  the  cost  of  money- 
order  blanks  used  by  postmasters  is  not  included  in  the  forgoing  state- 
ment of  expenditures. 

In  the  transaction  of  the  money-order  business  the  smaller  offices 
usually  issue  more  orders  than  they  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
tendency  to  remit  money  to  centres  of  trade  and  commerce.  For  the 
same  reason  the  number  of  orders  paid  at  the  larger  post  offices  greatly 
exceeds  the  number  issued;  and  to  supply  the  latter  with  sufficient  funds 
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to  meet  this  excess  of  payments,  postmasters  at  the  smaller  offices  are 
required  to  remit  promptly  to  certain  first-class  offices,  designated  ^ 
their  depositories,  all  surplus  fiinds  that  may  accrae  in  their  hands  fim 
the  issue  of  orders.    These  remittances  are.  made  by  means  of  naticioJ 
bank  drafts,  or  in  registered  packages  by  mail,  when  sach  drafts  cam;  ^ 
be  procured,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  the  smaller  post  offices.    Don:: 
the  last  year  the  amount  of  surplus  money-order  fbnds  remitted  by  tht^ 
methods  and  deposited  in  the  larger  offices  was  $11,191,457  04.    TVliti 
ever  a  registered  package  containing  money-order  fimds  in  course  ci 
transmission  by  mail  is  reported  as  missing,  a  special  agent  is  ims^ 
diately  instructed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  Umi. 
after  a  reasonable  time,  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  lost  Temittaoce  i5 
allowed,  provided  it  is  proved,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  all  t]» 
circumstances  of  the  case  by  the  special  agent,  that  the  postmaster  w< 
only  sent  the  money  in  a  registered  package,  but  in  doing  so  complied 
strictly  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  department.    These  are,  that  h 
must  keep  an  exact  description  of  the  notes  remitted  by  him,  and  ma< 
be  ready  to  prove  by  the  testimony  of  a  disinterested  witness  that  be 
enclosed  these  notes  in  a  secure  p«u^age,  which  he  registered  in  ik 
mode  prescribed,  and  duly  despatched  in  the  mail  from  his  office.  A< 
above  stated,  the  sum  of  $1,769  was  allowed  during  the  last  year  fcs 
lost  remittances.    In  addition  to  this  amount  an  allowance  of  ^^' 
was  made  to  the  postmaster  at  Austin,  Texas,  on  account  of  five  k^ 
remittances,  proved  conclusively  to  have  been  duly  mailed  by  him  du 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1868  to  the  postmaster  at  New  Orleans,  Louisma. 
These  remittances  were  stolen  by  a  derk  in  the  post  office  of  that  city,  a? 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  special  agents  for  this  department  wt  j 
investigated  the  case  and  caused  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  die 
alleged  depredator.    The  allowance  in  this  instance,  however,  was  cc- 
made,  and  notice  thereof  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  in  time  for  inserti>% 
in  his  report,  and  will  therefore  be  included  in  his  next  annual  statemer. 

The  sum  of  $1,205,253  01  was  transferred  by  postmasters  from  tl:^: 
postage  to  the  money-order  account,  to  enable  them  to  meet  orders  pr^ 
sented  for  payment  at  times  when  their  money-order  funds  were  in$o£ 
cient  for  the  purxK>se.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transfers  from  the  moDtry 
order  to  the  postage  account  amounted  to  $1,217,392  45,  showing,  at  tbe 
close  of  the  year,  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  former  account  of  $12,139  4i 

Application  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  this  department  daring  ti)c 
past  year  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  reside  in  or  who  frt 
quently  visit  Panama,  New  Grenada,  for  the  establishment  of  a  money 
order  office  at  the  United  States  consulateof  that  dty.  It  is  represrate^ 
that  such  an  office  would  not  only  afford  much  needed  facilities  to  Adh  r 
icau  artisans  and  workmen  resident  in  Panama  and  vicinity  for  the  trais^ 
mission  of  small  sums  to  their  families  or  relations  at  home,  but  wool^ 
also  accommodate,  in  a  similar  way,  the  large  number  of  travellers  y^h^ 
pass  through  that  city  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Atlantic  States,  ss 
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well  as  the  numerous  American  sailors  who  frequent  the  port.  For  like 
reasons  it  seems  desirable  that  a  money-order  ofSce  should  be  opened  at 
Aspinwall.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Postmaster  General 
be  authorized  to  establish  an  agency  at  each  of  the  cities  in  question,  for 
the  issue  and  payment  of  money  orders  by  the  United  otates  consul,  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  at  money-order  post- 
oflBices  in  the  United  States.  These  two  consuls  at  present  act  as  agents 
of  this  department  for  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  mail  matter.  The 
addition  of  the  money-order  business  to  these  duties  would  involve  an 
increase  of  responsibility  and  of  clerical  labor,  for  which  they  should 
receive  an  additional  allowance  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  business 
transacted. 

The  department  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging  the  details  of  a 
convention  for  the  interchange  of  postal  money  orders  between  certain 
money-order  post  ofBces  of  this  country  and  those  of  Switzerland.  After 
it  ^all  have  been  put  into  successM  operation,  similar  arrangements 
will  gradually  be  made  with  other  foreign  countries  which  may  desire 
the  establishment  of  an  international  money-order  system. 

HISOELLANEOUS. 

The  law  requires  the  salaries  of  postmasters  to  be  adjusted  once  in  two 
years.  The  aggregate  salaries  of  postmasters,  as  revised  July  1, 1864, 
was  $3,383,381  77.  As  adjusted  July  1, 1866,  the  sum  was  $4,033,728  17. 
As  a^jifsted  July  1, 1868,  the  sum  was  $4,545,888.  The  increase  in  a 
little  over  two  years,  from  June,  1866,  to  and  including  July,  1868,  was 
$1,162,506  23.  This  increase  of  salaries,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by 
law,  is  encouraging.  It  is  based  solely  upon  the  continual  increase  of 
the  business  of  the  department  and  of  the  people. 

The  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  postal  service,  based  as  it  is  upon 
public  necessity  and  public  demand,  instead  of  being  cause  of  dis- 
couragement, is  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  restoration  of  so  large 
a  part  of  the  postal  service,  suspended  during  the  war,  and  the  new  ser- 
vice created  by  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  war,  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  service  in  operation  at  that  time,  have  produced  a  less 
deficiency  than  existed  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  previous  to  1860. 

The  proportion  of  deficiency  to  revenue  is  far  le^s  now  than  then,  not- 
withstanding the  service  is  very  much  greater  than  ever  before.  In  1859 
the  sum  of  the  deficiency  was  only  one  million  less  than  the  entire  rev- 
enue. In  1860  the  sum  of  the  deficiency  was  about  three  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  entire  revenue.  For  the  year  1868 
the  deficiency  is  ten  millions  less  than  the  entire  revenue.  The  majority 
of  the  southern  States  have  never  paid  their  own  expenses  for  postal 
service.  They  will  not  do  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  none  of  the  States  or  Territories  west  of  the 
^Mississippi  river  have  ever  paid  a  revenue  equal  to  their  i)ostal  exi)en8es. 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  all  new  States  and  Terri- 
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tories,  and  in  all  sparsely  populated  portions  of  tlie  country,  never  has 
been  paid  by  those  States  or  Territories  out  of  their  own  revenues.  It  is 
only  as  population  and  business  increase,  and  the  country  is  developed, 
that  postal  service  can  be  seLf-sustaining. 

The  idea  that  tthe  Post  Office  Department  can  be  self-sustaining,  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  is  absurd.  It  cannot  be,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  for  fifty  years  to  come.  The  revenues  vrill  largdy  increase,  and  so 
will  expenditures.  Ten  years  hence  I  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  $40,000,000,  and  the  revenues  at  $30,000,000.  This 
increase  must  go  on  as  long  as  the  country  prosx>ers,  and  mineral,  agri- 
cultural, and  commercial  business  increases.  The  mines  are  not  yet  all 
developed.  The  lands  are  not  all  cultivated.  The  rivers  are  not  all 
navigated.  The  railroads  are  not  all  surveyed.  The  cities  are  not  all 
built.  The  sea  has  not  given  us  all  we  have  a  right  to  exact.  Our  coun- 
try is  not  finished.  Until  it  is  finished,  he  is  not  a  wise  nor  a  sagadoos 
man  who  assumes  that  the  postal  service  will  pay  for  itself: 

The  Post  Office  Department  can  be  made  self-sustaining  in  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  cutting  off  the  postal  service  in  the  States  and  Territories 
wnere  the  receipts  for  postages  are  not  equal  to  expenses.  This  would 
exclude  all  but  Iowa  and  Missouri  west  of  the  Mis^sissippi,  and  all  the 
States  overborne  by  the  rebellion.  It  could  further  economize  by  with- 
drawing all  aid  from  the  China,  Brazil,  and  Sandwich  Islands  steamship 
lines,  thus  saving  $725,000.  It  could  save  $995,000  by  abolishing  the 
letter-carrier  system  for  the  cities.  It  could  also  economize  to  the  extent 
of  over  $700,000  by  overturning  the  system  of  postal  cars.  It  is  tree 
that  in  public  estimation  the  letter-carriers  for  cities  are  thought  to  he 
almost  indispensable,  but  the  system  costs  money  ai.d  brings  small  rev- 
enue. It  is  all  disbursement  and  no  receipt.  What  if  ficoi  12  to  24  boon 
are  saved  in  the  transmission  of  mails  between  Washington  and  CiBcin- 
nati,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  and  the  whole  west  and  northwest,  by  these 
travelling  post  offices,  which  put  off  and  receive  mails  while  travelling 
at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  which  receive  mails,  make  np  mails,  and 
distribute  mails  as  they  go  hurrying  along  t  It  costs  money,  and  the 
government,  like  a  miser,  can  keep  its  money  in  its  chest.  It  gives  no 
return  and  helps  nobody,  but  is  safely  hoarded.  A  halting,  timid,  illih- 
eral  policy  like  this  will  save  one  million  and  lose  twenty.  Every  dollar 
put  out  by  the  government  in  subsidies  to  build  railroads,  in  subsidies 
to  aid  ocean  commerce,  in  liberal  appropriations  to  open  lines  of  travel 
and  develop  material  resources  in  a  great  nation  like  this,  is  money  pnt 
out  at  exorbitant  usury,  and  will  bring  returns  in  development  of  mate^ 
rial  wealth,  and  in  making  the  nation  great  and  rich  and  strong  in  every* 
thing  of  valae  and  interest  to  a  great  people. 

FBANKIKO. 

I  have  twice  in  my  annual  reports  called  attention  to  the  gross  aboses 
of  the  franking  privilege.    It  becomes  my  duty  again  to  6peak  of  the 
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auds  perpetrated  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department  by 
lese  abuses.  I  have  had  occasion  fi^quently  during  the  past  year  to 
ill  the  attention  of  members  of  Congress  to  the  use  of  their  names  in 
mding  mailable  matter.fi'ee  under  a  /oo  simile  Irank.  Three  doUars 
ill  buy  the/oc  simile  firank  of  any  member  of  Congress,  and  the  use  of 
by  claim  agents  and  business  men  in  cities  in  sending  books,  period!- 
%ls,  letters,  and  business  circulars,  defrauds  the  department  oulb  of 
omense  sums  of  money.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  depart- 
Lent  by  this  species  of  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  has  amounted  to 
cm  one  million  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  during  the  past  year. 
»n  former  occasions  I  have  urged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  continuance  of 
lis  serious  cheat  in  the  use  of  names  of  members  of  Congress  without 
leir  knowledge  or  consent,  that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  require  the 
Titten  signature  of  the  person  exercising  the  franking  privilege  ui>on 
le  matter  franked;  and  to  relieve  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus 
f  great  labov,  that  a  franking  clerk  be  authorized  by  law  for  each 
epartment  of  the  government,  with  the  right  to  frank  all  matter  per- 
lining  to  the  department  for  which  he  is  so  appointed;  and  to  relieve 
lembers  of  Congress  from  great  labor  and  care,  that  one  or  more  frank- 
ig  clerks  be  appointed  for  each  house  of  Congress  to  frank  such  letters 
Dd  public  documents  as  it  is  desirable  to  send  free  through  the  mails* 
have  thus  far  failed  to  secure  any  attention  to  these  urgent  appeals,^ 
Dd  am  becoming  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  abuse  which  is 
ecoming  systematized  and  which  is  so  severe  a  tax  upon  the  revenues 
f  the  department  is  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  altogether. 

POST  OFFICES  IN  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  the  government  has  purchased,  for  a  large  sum 
f  money,  a  very  valuable  site  for  a  post  office  and  for  revenue  offices. 
b  is  of  very  great  importance,  both  to  the  postal  and  revenue  service, 
[lat  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  plans  for  buildings  should  be  adopted 
nd  appropriations  made  to  erect  them.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any 
elay,  and  every  reason  that  economy  and  public  necessity  can  suggest 
hy  the  work  should  go  immediately  forward.  Boston  is  the  capital  of 
Tew  England,  and  the  government  ought  to  erect  public  buildings  there 
'hic|i  would  gratify  the  pride  of  that  people  and  do  honor  to  itselt 

I  must  again  urge  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  erect  a  suitable 
ost  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  most  eligible  site  has  been  pur- 
based  there  for  this  purpose.  The  necessities  of  the  public  service 
emand  that  there  shall  be  no  further  delay  in  this  case.  The  building 
ow  occupied  for  a  post  office  is  what  is  left  of  an  old  church.  It  is 
atched  and  battered,  full  of  dark  comers  and  discomforts.  The  sun- 
ght  can  scarcely  penetrate  its  gloomy  interior.  Oas  is  burnt  there  day 
nd  night,  and  men  work  by  it.  It  is  over  an  old  graveyard,  and  under 
s  rotten  floors  lie  skuUs  and  bones,  and  the  damp  mould  of  dead  men. 
Hi  removing  the  floors  for  repairs  ft  short  time  ago,  these  unwelcome 

70  Ab 
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sights  were  eit][>08ed  to  view.  The  bailding  is  unfit  for  any  use  whatr 
ever ;  yet  there,  in  summer  and  winter,  in  heat  and  cold,  by  gaslight,  from 
night  until  morning,  and  from  morning  until  night,  300  men  are  at  woik 
for  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  inhaling  a  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere every  breath  they  draw.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  New  York 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  An  average  of  nearly  30  men  are  sick  all 
the  time  from  laboring  in  that  unwholesome  plaee.  The  Post  Office 
Department  pays  every  year  for  extra  help  on  account  of  it  a  sma  equal 
to  the  interest  on  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  not  always  that  tht 
commercial  and  moneyed  centre  of  a  nation  is  the  same.  But  the  city  of 
New  York  is  both  the  moneyed  and  conunercial  centre  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  In  50  years  it  may  be  the  moneyed  centre  and  commercial 
centre  of  the  world.  In  less  than  20  years  the  city  will  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  3,000,000  of  people— 4b  population  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  colonies  at  the  date  of  the  Bevolution.  It  is  time  now  to  begin  to  do 
something  to  meet  its  growing  necessities.  The  post  office  building  ii 
unsafe.  It  is  liable  at  any  time  to  bum  down,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  there  goes  through  that  office,  in  money,  drafts,  and  securities,  fm 
$10,000,000  to  $30^000,000  in  value.  To  erect  suitable  public  buildio|!S 
there  is  the  nation's  work,  and  the  nation's  representatives  oaght  u 
attend  to  it. 

In  the  year  1854  the  deficiency  of  the  department,  as  between  reveoD^ 
and  expenditures,  was  $1,621,837  90;  in  the  year  1855  the  deficieDeTin.« 
$2,626,206  16;  in  the  year  1856  it  was  $2,787,046  50;  in  the  year  lS3;it 
was  $3,453,718  40;  in  the  year  1858  it  was  $4,543,843  70;  in  the  year 
1859  it  was  $6,996,009  26;  in  the  year  1860  it  was  $5,656,705  49;  in  the 
year  1861  it  was  $4,557,462  71 ;  in  the  year  1862  it  was  $2,112,814  5:, 
in  the  year  1863  it  was  $150,417  25 ;  in  the  year  1864  it  was  $206,532 1': 
in  the  year  1865  there  was  a  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditore^ 
of  $861,430  42;  in  the  year  1866  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  jrcveoQ^ 
left  a  deficiency  of  $965,093  09,  making  the  expenditures  for  the  y^ 
ending  June  30,  1866,  $1,826,523  57  greater  than  for  the  year  endis.' 
June  30, 1865.  The  years  1865  and  1866  above  mentioned  were  tlie  t^ 
years  in  which  the  department  was  administered  by  my  inunediitf 
predecessor.  The  deficiency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  v^ 
$1,906,789  92,  including  as  revenue  $900,000  drawn  under  acts  makinr 
appropriations  for  carrying  firee  mail  matter,  and  not  including  as  expect 
iture  $1,191,666  67  paid  for  service  for  which  special  appropriation  ^ 
made. 

The  actual  difference  between  revenues,  independent  of  special  ^ 
propriations,  and  expenditures,  including  special  appropriationar  ^^ 
$3,998,456  59. 

The  revenues,  independent  of  special  appropriations,  for  the  yetf  9^ 
ing  June  30, 1868,  were  $16,292,600  80;  and  the  expenditures,  indnW 
service  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made,  were  $22,790^^ 
showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $6,437,991  85.    To  meet  this^ 
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iency  there  were  drawn  under  appropriations  made  for  carrying  tree 
tiatter  $3,800,000,  and  nnder  acts  making  special  appropriations  for 
overland  mail  and  marine  service  between  New  York  and  California, 
11,125,000;  steamsliip  service  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China, 
$125,000;  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  $150,000;  for  carrying 
nail  on  routes  established  by  acts  passed  daring  the  first  session  of  the 
lOth  Congress,  $486,525;  and  for  preparing  and  publishing  post-route 
naps,  $10,000;  leaving  a  deficiency,  as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
eport,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  of  $741,466  85. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
ippropriations  that  in  supplying  necessary  postal  accommodations  for 
he  people,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues  rapidly  increased 
Tom  1854  to  1859  and  1860,  inclusive ;  the  deficiency  for  1859  being 
^6,996,009  26,  and  for  the  year  1860  being  $5,666,705  49.  After  the 
rear  1860  the  expensive  service  in  the  southern  States  began  rapidly 
X)  diminish,  until  in  the  year  1865  there  was  so  little  mail  service 
performed  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion  that  the  revenues 
?sxceeded  the  expenditures  by  $861,430  42.  The  service  was  almost 
entirely  susffended.  Directly  after  the  war  ended  and  during  the  second 
^ear  of  the  adminstration  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  ending  June 
50, 18G6,  the  Postmaster  General  entered  upon  the  serious  task  of  restor- 
ng  the  service  in  the  insurgent  States.  In  the  States  of  Virginia,  Forth 
DaroHna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  service  was  restored  dur- 
ng  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  to  an  extent  costing  $1,086,527. 

In  the  same  States  the  cost  of  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
LSG7,  increased  to  $1,891,531,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  it 
ncreased  to  the  sum  of  $2,1 68,459.  This  expenditure  was  for  transpor- 
ation  alone,  and  includ*^  none  of  the  other  large  expenses  necessarily 
:onnccted  with  the  posti  service  in  those  States. 

Before  the  rebellion,  and  in  times  of  ordinary  prosjierity,  the  excess 
►f  expenditures  over  the  revenues  of  the  department  was  nearly 
17,000,000.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  service  in  the  south- 
rn  States,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  revenues  growing  out  of.  the 
emarkable  increase  of  correspondence  connected  with  the  army  and 
rmy  operations,  and  of  domestic  correspondence  between  soldiers  and 
heir  families  and  friends,  soon  brought  expenses  and  revenues  near 
ogcther,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  left  an  unexpended  bal- 
nee  in  the  treasury  as  before  stated. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1865,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes  was 
42,340  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  reduced  to  57,993,694  miles. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes 
lad  increased  to  180,921  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  to  71,837,914 
liles,  an  increase  of  38,581  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  of  13,844,220 
lilcs  in  annual  transportation. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30^  l^t}  the  aggregate  lengih  of  laatoB^ 
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had  increased  to  202,245  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  to  78,d82,789 
miles,  an  increase  of  21,324  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  an  increase  in 
tsansportation  of  7,144,875  miles  over  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  the  aggregate  length  of  routes 
increased  to  216,928  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  increased  to 
84,224,325  miles,  an  increase  of  14,683  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and 
6,241,516  nules  in  annual  transportation. 

Since  the  30th  day  of  June,  1865,  and  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868,  three 
years,  the  aggregate  length  of  mail  routes  has  increased  74,588  miles, 
and  the  annual  transportation  has  increased  26,230,631  miles. 

Since  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  July,  186& 
after  the  close  of  my  immediate  predecessor's  second  and  last  year  as 
Postmaster  General,  the  aggregate  length  of  mail  routes  put  under  con- 
tract, and  in  actual  operation,  up  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868,  is  36,0(^ 
miles,  and  the  increase  of  annual  transportation  for  the  time  increased 
12,386,411  mUes. 

The  increase  of  service,  and*  great  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 
department  for  inland  mail  transportation,  have  not  all  arisen  firom  the 
restoration  of  mail  service  in  the  late  disordered  States.  A  large 
amount  of  the  service  in  operation  previous  to  the  war,  and  discon- 
tinued during  the  war,  has  not  yet  been  restored.  In  addition  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  railroad  transportation,  with  its  increasing 
expenses.  Congress,  by  a  series  of  acts,  between  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1865,  and  the  25th  day  of  July,  1868— a  little  over  three  years — created 
1,267  new  mail  routes,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  48,744  miles,  to  wit: 

By  act  of  March  3, 1865, 114  routes— 6,640  miles. 

By  act  of  March  14, 1866,  76  routes— 4,901  miles. 

By  acts  of  July  18  and  26, 1866,  367  routes— 15,741  miles. 

By  act  of  March  2, 1867, 139  routes— 4,888  miles. 

By  act  of  March  30, 1868,  386  routes— 10,779  miles. 

By  act  of  July  25, 1868, 185  routes^^,795  miles. 

Of  these,  33  were  established  in  the  late  rebel  States,  with  an  Bggrt- 
gate  length  of  less  than  1,000  miles.  One  hundred  were  established  ni 
the  Territories,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  12,141  miles.  The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  States  and  Territories  in  which  such  aerviee 
established,  with  the  amount  of  such  service  in  each  State: 
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Mail  routes  auihorized  by  acts  of  Congress^  from  March  3, 18C5,  to  July  25, 

'  1868,  incltmve. 


Name  of  State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arkanaaa 

California 

Connecticiit . . . . . 
Delaware.  ...... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana....... 

Maine 

Maryland  . . . .  ^ 
Massachusetts  T. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
N^ew  Jersey  ..... 


o 


1 
3 
46 
] 
6 


66 
47 
131 
85 
17 

1 
22 
20 

3 

64 

119 

2 
86 
46 
21 

2 
10 


I. 
St 


126 

3,242 

15 

39 


1,339 

933 

3,728 

4.41J 

656 

72 

311 

149 

50 

1,650 

4,260 

57 

3,655 

2,491 

3,437 
23 
67 


Name  of  State  or  Territory. 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  .... 


o 
^   . 

«  g 

fcfiO 


68 
4 

56 

22 

141 

1 

1 

2 


TERRITORIES. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montano.... 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyoming... 


9 
1 

20. 

38 


4 
12 

7 
16 
37 
14 

7 

3 


r 


871 


883 

1,092 
1,690 


30 


96 

37 

323 

1,012 


1,690 

536 

760 

1,726 

4,661 

1,475 

603 

690 


I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  a  decree  has  been  rendered  in 
the  high  court  of  chancery  of  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  ^^  stamp 
case,"  (the  United  States  vs.  Boyd  et  als^)  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  This 
action  was  brought  to  recover  United  States  postage  stamps  of  the  value 
of  about  $10,500,  which  had  been  stolen  in  July,  1864,  from  the  steamer 
Electric  Spark,  conveying  the  United  States  mails  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  which  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  armed  steamer  Florida, 
a  piratical  vessel,  sailing  under  rebel  colors.  The  court  sustained  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  stamps,  awarding  costs  of  suit,  and 
ordering  the  return  of  the  stamps  to  this  country.  The  preparation  of 
the  case  in  this  country  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Joseph  A.  Ware,  esq., 
solicitor  of  the  auditor's  office,  who  deserves  great  credit  for  his  diligence 
and  skill ;  and  the  case  was  prosecuted  under  the  counsel  and  direction 
of  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing.  The  report  of  the  solicitor  of  the  auditor's 
office,  and  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  is  published  in  the  appendix. 

The  subject  of  connecting  the  postal  service  with  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph is  one  deserving  the  special  attention  of  Congress.  An  independ' 
ent  report  on  the  subject  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  consideration 
at  an  early  day. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  since  the 
present  organization  of  the  Post  Offi<^  Department  was  established  by 
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the  act  of  July  2, 1836,  has  devolved  on  its  officers  an  amooiit  of 
ness  of  so  extensive,  varied,  and  responsible  a  character,  that  a  reorgani- 
zation, wisely  adapted  to  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  tiie 
service,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency  in  ite 
administration.  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  prepare,  and  submit 
to  Congress  for  its  approval,  a  plan  for  its  reorganization. 

Bespectfiilly  submitted : 

ALEX.  W.  EAKDAIili, 

The  FBEsmEzrr. 


APPENDIX. 


Estimates  for  expenditures  (out  of  the  revenue  J  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30, 1870. 


For  mail  transportation,  inland,  inclnding  orerland  and  sea  mail  to  Cali- 
fornia   ? 

For  mail  transportation,  foreign 

For  ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 

For  compensation  to  postmasters 

For  clerks  for  post  offices • 

For  payments  to  letter-carriers 

For  wrapping  paper 

For  twine 

For  letter  balances • 

For  compensation  to  blank  agents  and  assistants 

For  office  faruiture 

For  advertising 

For  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 

For  mail  depredations  and  special  agents 

For  mail  bags  and  moil-bag  catchers 

For  mail  Iocks,  leeys,  and  stumps 

For  miscellaneous  payments,  including  balances  due  foreign  countries.... 

For  retransfer  to  money-order  account,  being  money  transferred  by  post- 
masters and  depositea  in  the  treasury  as  postage  receipts 


$13,231, 
450, 

8. 

4, 546, 

2,500, 

1,000, 

70, 

20, 

4. 

8, 

2, 

40, 

500, 

118, 

130, 

37, 

875, 


563  00 
000  00 
000  0^1 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 

000  eo 

000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
350  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


1,000,000  00 


Total 24,540,413  00 


Expenditures  under  special  appropriations. 


Steamship  service  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China 

Steamship  service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 

Steamship  service  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


$500,000  00 

150,000  00 

75,000  00 


Postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  newspaper  wrappers  issued  during  tke  fiscal  near 

Mrfix^JaiM  30,-1868. 


POSTAOX  STAMPS. 


One-c«iit 

Two-cent 

Three-cent 

FM  ve-cont 

Ttn-cent 

Twelve-cent 

Flft<»cn-crnt 

Twenty-four-cent 

Thirty -cent 

Ninety -cent 


Amount 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  STAMPS. 


Flvo-c«nt 

Ten-cent 

Tweniy-ilve<ent 


Amount. 


3,163.300 

12, 549. 000 

71.606,900 

192. »«) 

1,093,730 

901.075 

295,900 

476.  S25 

107. 5S0 

18,430 


$2,774,167 


10.000 
80.000 


n 


8,8Q^^oo 

14.356.800 

74, 390, 800 

269,400 

1, 195. 930 

416, 875 

324.360 

366.700 

130.370 

13,550 


$2,917,969 


25,000 


;m 


3,774,400 

18. 607, 900 

78,802,700 

262,300 

1, 573, 810 

995,800 

303,940 

110,425 

73.620 

8,280 


3,219.800 

15,475,900 

74. 431. 400 

222,920 

1.281,720 

750, 175 

806,420 

43,425 

83,910 

7,630 


$3,165,606 


10,000 

80,000 

5.000 


$2,878,502 


90,000 
50,000 


$3,5(10  I         $2,500  i         ^750  I         $6,000 


Toty. 


11.963,800 

60.989,600 

299.331.800 

947.480 

5,145^190 

3, 373;  925 

1.130,600 

996,775 

399,420 

47,890 


$11,736,364 


40t000 

115^  000 

5,000 


114,750 
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Posiage  gtampM,  Mtamped  euvdopet^  and  newspapen  wrappers — ConUnaed. 


ITAKPXX)  UIVELOPU  AlTD  mCWSPAFXR 
WBAFPKRS. 


e 

SO 


I* 

I 


One-eent 

Two<ont 

Tkraa-flent 

6lx-<ent 

Mhie-ceiit 

Ten-cent 

Twelve-cent 

Eigliteen-eent 

Twenty -foar-ccnt.  .. 

Thirty-cent 

Forty -cent 

Wrftppen,  one-cent . 
two -cent. 


Amount 


fTAMPED  XmrELOPES  BXARINOA  REQUEST 
FOR  THE  RETURN  OF  UNCLAIMED  LET- 
TERS, ETC. 


Onc'oent.... 

Two-cent.... 
Threcccnt .. 

Six-cent 

Nine-cent.... 
Ten -cent .... 
TwelTe-cent. 


Amount 


1,000 

1,557,750 

9, 148, 550 

75,850 

1,900 

15^850 

1,050 

450 

550 

450 

1,350 


11,000 

1,502,750 

9,354,500 

57.250 

7.600 

12,700 

950 

400 

300 

350 

eoo 


la 
S\ 

r 

or 


S 

0 

<cao 
few 


731.500 


774,830 


1327,572  50  ^332,269  00 


13.500 

218,750 

5,531.250 

12,000 


$169,  U37  50 


$355^907  00 


4,000 

153.000 

5,9(>3.2S0 

12,500 

1,000 

500 

.*iOO 


$182,947  50 


4.000 

2.0»i,0U0 

9,660,050 

39.950 

350 

14,100 

1.600 

700 

000 

600 

100 


1.047,250 


6,500 

195,000 

6,363,000 

27,500 


500 
1,000 


i 

0 

OP 


5.750 

1,232.000 

9,716,000 

49.700 

1,200 

12,0li0 

450 


8,000 
811,000 


Total 


6^3SS,SC0 

S7,8W,H» 

S2S1730 

11.050 

5i6S0 

4,650 

1.530 

l.tiO 

\¥Xi 

2,  CSS 

&,m 

3.364.«»     t 


$336^821  SO  4i.a5i,290ClO 


8.500 

186, 5(X) 

6^835.500 

81,500 

1.0U0 


31.500 

ST.  250 

a4,7Ui.OD 

2,000 
1,(00 
J.oilO 


$197,275  00 


$210,260  00     $759.SdOOO 


Namb«r. 


Yahi«. 


Whole  nnmber  of  stamps,  postage 

periocUcals 

Whole  number  of  stamped  enrelopes,  plam 

reqnesl y 

Whole  number  of  newspftpsr  wrappers .k , 

■  ■ 


383.310.500 
160,000 


383.470,500 


44.522,300 
25^469,750 


69,992.050 


3^37^600 


$ll,136v9M0)> 

liTSOCO 


11.751,014  OO 


$1,285.  SIP  00 
759.560  00 


2,O44.TJe0P 


$67,378  00 


TUrdAatUtaat 


ii.N.ESVELT. 
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/Statement  ehowing  operations  and  results  of  foreign  mail  service  for  the  fiscal 

,  year  ended  June  30,- 1868. 

L— Postages  on  United  States  and  European  mails. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  (sea,inlandf  and  foreign) 

on  the  mails  exchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom $858, 820  48 

With  Prussia 248, 214  64 

With  France 285, 556  27 

With  Hamburg 108, 091  33 

With  Bremen 174, 381  07 

With  Belgium 13, 679  05 

With  Netherlands,  (six  months) 7, 478  69 

With  Switzerland,  (three  months) 6, 690  20 

With  Italy,  (three months). 4, 656  ^ 

Total  postages 1, 706, 467  76 

Being  $263,  137  79  less  than  the  amount  reported  for  the  previous  year. 

The  postages  on  mails  sent  to  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz: 

To  Great  Britain $446,684  70 

To  Prussia 107, 271  41 

To  France 147, 822  78 

To  Bremen 100,039  11 

To  Hamburg 67, 971  87 

To  Belgium 6, 438  93 

To  Netherlands,  (six  months) 3, 857  81 

To  Switzerland,  (three  months) 2, 862  55 

To  Italy,  (three  months) 1, 629  90 

Total 883,579  06 

The  postages  on  maUs  received  from  Europe  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Prom  Great  Britain $413,135  78 

From  Prussia 140, 943  13 

From  France 137, 733  49 

From  Hamburg 40,11946 

From  Bremen 74, 341  96 

Frem  Belgium 7, 240  12 

From  Netherlands,  (six  months) 3, 620  78 

From  Switzerland,  (three  months) 2, 827  65 

From  Italy,  (three  months) 2, 926  33 

Total 822,888  70 

Postages  collected  in  the  United  States $1,090,244  03 

Postages  collected  in  Europe 616, 223  73 

Excess  of  collections  in  the  United  States 474, 020  30 
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Number  of  letters  sent  from  the  United  States $5, 401,986 

Number  of  letters  received  from  Europe 4, 666, 673 

Total 10,068,659 

Beiug  aa  increase  of  626,648  over  the  number  reported  for  the  preTioos 
year* 


Aggregate  amounts  of  letter  postage  on  the  mails  exchanged  toith  covntriaof 
Europe  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1867,  and  from  January  1  to  Ji«ie3U, 
1868,  respectively. 


With  Great  Britain 

With  FraDce 

With  PruMia 

With  Bremen 

With  Hamburg , ... 

With  North  Germany 

With  Belpiam 

With  Nether) aods 

With  Switzerland,  (from  April  1  to  June  30, 

1868) 

With  Italy,  (from  April  1  to  Jane  30, 1868). 


Total. 


From  July  1 
to  December 
31,  4867,  in- 
elusive. 


1570, 688  04 

154,401  68 

167. 782  89 

104,916  75 

51,752  41 


8,071  22 


1,057,612  99 


From  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1868, 
inclusive. 


$288, 132  44 
131, 154  59 


206,234  89 
5,607  83 
7, 478  69 

5,690  20 
4,556  23 


648,854  77 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$858,820  4^ 
285,556^ 


530,686  94 

13,679  03 

7,478  58 

5,690  30 
4,556  33 


1,706,467  76 


The  excess  of  postages  on  malls  sent  from  tlie  United  States  to  different 
countries  of  Europe  over  that  accruing  on  mails  received  irom  the  same 
countries  was  as  follows: 

Great  Britain $32,548  92 

France 10,089  29 

Bremen 25, 697  15 

Hamburg 27, 852  41 

Netherlands 237  03 

Switzerland 34  90 


Total 96,459  70 


The  excess  of  postages  accruing  on  mails  received  over  those  sent  was 
as  follows: 

Prussia $33, 671 


70 


Belgium 
Italy 


S0119 
1,296  43 


Total 35,769  34 
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OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

If  umber  of  letters  and  amounts  of  postage  on  the  mails  conveyed  to  and  from 

Europe  by  the  following  steamship  lines : 


Cunardline 

Bremen  (Lloyd)  line 

Inman  (Dale)  line 

Hamburg  line .*... 

Canadian  line 

French  line 

Havre  line  (United  States) 

Baltimore  line 

American  Lloyd  line  (United  States) 
Belgian  line 


Letters. 


2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 


880. 553 

654, 619 

063, 8G2 

600, 389 

85:i,  632 

323,292 

169, 575 

11,962 

9,539 

1,236 


10,068,659 


Postage. 


$540, 035  84 

407,377  96 

355,874  59 

229,689  63 

71,038  64 

51,910  53 

36,981  41 

2,790  86 

1,382  90 

J85  40 


1,706,467  76 


Number  of  letters  and  newspapers^  and  amounts  of  postage  on  the  mails  con- 
veyed by  United  States  steamships  to  and  from  the  West  Indies^  Panama^ 
Mexico^  Brazil^  Central  a/nd  South  America^  Japan  and  China^  &c. 


West  Indies 

Panama  and  Soath  Pacific 

Brazil 

Mexico 

China  and  Japan , 

Sandwich  Islands 

Belize  (  Honduras) 

Nicaragua 

Venezuela 


■^ 


■■AMadU 


Number  of 
letters. 


647,055 

225,649 

122,695 

29,199 

16,643 

9,252 

5,135 

3,525 

520 

1, 059, 873 


Number  of 
newspapers. 


Amounts  of 
postage. 


201,688 

191,912 

83,476 

27,199 

15,881 

4,865 


1,351 
980 

527,352 


$84,986  39 

40,780  17 

14,711  84 

3,906  07 

1,981  92 

1,022  50 

413  50 

379  52 

53  96 

148,235  87 
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Total  operations  of  the  appointment  office  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 186& 


Post  office. 

1^,....^ 

• 

states  and  T^rdtorleii 

<•• 
Q 

§ 

« 

1 

II 

< 

!• 

a 

& 

1 

1 

1 

I 
t 

a 

3 

0 

171 

] 

1 

135 

36 

13 

4 

9 

11 

70 

76 

41 

6 

usi 

AliMka 

1 

Arizona 

1 

24 

S5 

11 

3 

4 

8 

3 
79 
76 

86 
6 
5 

4 

27 

36 

6 

47 

2 

9 

4* 

2 

7* 

i" 

9 

3 

8 
6 

965 

California 

IfS 

Colorado 

93 

Connocticat 

6 

4 

93 

l>alu>ta 

21 

Delaware 

21 

BUtrictof  Colambla 

Florida 

87 
82 
3 
70 
53 

4 
26 

3 
47 
33 

17 

66 

19 

247 

963 

13 

33 

5 

41^ 
65 

7 

i« 

16 

(I 

Georgia........... ^... 

3 

4 
15 
13 

•   a 

9 
6 
4 

214 

Idaho 

r, 

Illinoif 

433 

ladiaaa 

4tf 

Indian  Territorj..................... 

Iowa 

79 
48 
80 
44 
80 
85 

8 
34 
77 
49 
146 
15 
39 

8 

4 
31 
16 
50 
96 
59 
15 
86 

3 

80 

106 

85 

19 

7 
195 

8 
70 
37 

1 

32 

80 

33 

19 

10 

3 

3 

18 

15 

9 

59 

8 

*{ 

16 

8 

6 

7 

83 

30 

88 

6 

40 

80 
50 
43 
14 

a 

86 

5 

80 

23 

21 
16 
16 

9 
11 
11 

211 
76 

146 
39 

110 
65 
56 
78 
94 
41 

901 

9 

39 

5 

38 

53 

4 

980 

130 

381 
19 

383 

6 

44 

144 

114 
11 
54 

ise 

12 
105 
146 

34 

95 

25 

22 

13 

5 

8 

27 

26 

13 

64 

1 

4 

3 

90 

19 

5 

79 

63 

83 

4 

97 

91* 

24 

36 

9 

6 

49 

5 

S9 

38 

7 
5 
8 
9 
9 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
13 

6 
5 

« 

9 

2B 
1 

18 
4 
3 
4 

17 
9 
6 
5 

"i 

1 

aM 

KUnuM 

YA 

Kentacky. .......................... 

3» 

Lonhiiana 

133 

Moloa 

10 

4 
4 
6 
7 
I 
24 

3 

4 

'a' 

4 

ii* 

1T2 

Maryland 

lOS 

Massachusetts 

es 

Michigan 

Iffl 

Minnettota 

ss 

Mifsisiippi 

117 

Missouri 

507 

Montana 

5 

Nebraska 

9 

7 

97 

Nevada 

S 

New  Hampshire. .................... 

8 

8 

2 
3 

:« 

New  Jersey 

115 

New  Mexico 

s 

New  York 

81 
1 
9 
8 

34 
8 
3 

10 
7 
4 
3 
4 

7 
1 
5 
8 
85 
1 
8 
4 
8 
3 
9 
3 

fH 

North  Carolina 

330 

Ohio 

99 

Oregon 

47 

PenuMvlTania 

SH 

Khode  Inland 

14 

South  Carolina 

m 

Tennesaee 

3S 

Texas 

319 

XJtah 

S 

78 

Virginia 

»1 

Washiofrton ......................... 

39 

West  VirBinia 

T 

17 

3 

10 

S65 

Wisconsin  .......................... 

ae 

Wjt  oml  n  ff ....'. 

»  w  J  va.iiii0  ......*.•.....•........■..• 

Total , 

8.167 

1 

849 

305 

167 

4,091 

1,194 

967 

&0O 
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Table  sJuywinf  the  increase  and  decrease  of  post  offices  in  tlie  several  States 
and  Territories;  also  the  number  of  post  offices  at  which  appointments 
are  made  by  the  President  and  by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral. 


States  and  Territories^ 

Whole  number  of  post  offices 
June  30, 1867. 

• 

1 

1 

By  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Jane  30, 1867. 

• 

1 

Si 

ifi 

SI 

Total  by  the  PoMtnnster  Gen- 
eral. Jnue  30, 1868. 

Whole  nnmber  of  offices  is 
the  United  States  Jnne  30, 
1868. 

\labama  ...•..........•..•• 

374 

101 

1 

8 

8 

467 
1 

15 

348 

436 

72 

368 

30 

85 

3 

104 

438 

29 

1,472 

1,2:K) 

475 

\)uHkfi ..................... 

I 

\rizona  .................... 

•       15 

240 

433 

TJ 

398 

26 

77 

5 

85 

394 

31 

1,534 

1,850 

15 

^ rkRiiKaH . .................. 

111 
11 

2 

1 
s 

9 

••••*••• 

3 

18 

3 

25 

1 

1 

8 

4 

12 

1 

73 

41 

3 

18 
3 

85 
1 
1 
8 
4 

18 
8 

75 

40 

351 

^nliforoia  .................. 

444 

>olorudo  . .................. 

75 

'onnectlcnt  .......>........ 

398 

Dakota 

31 

f)»"lHwnre  ......  ............ 

66 

District  of  Columbia 

5 

^'lorida 

83 
56 

108 

lt>orgia  .................... 

450 

[•Iftho  ......  ................ 

I 
8 

i* 

■■♦fw 
31 

Jlinois  ..................... 

S3 
80 

1,547 

itdinDA  . . . .  .............a.. 

1,270 

Indian  Territory 

io Wli  ...........••.....•■.•. 

1,007 
301 
825 
178 
790 
453 
665 
886 
513 
3U0 
975 
*J3 
125 
51 
398 
478 
34 

2,569 
623 

1,948 
130 

8,593 

96 

2«5 

653 

453 

93 

442 

880 

63 

516 

an 

47 
28 
47 
85 
10 
88 
5 
16 
63 
40 
87 
13 
33 

35' 

9 
27 
68 
31 

46 

8 

60 

56 

43 

5 

5 

79 

3 

50 

14 

1 

8 

4 

31 

7 

15 
3 

28 

8 

64 

40 

7 

9 

19 

8 

2 

4 

12 

24 

1 

115 

7 

70 

3 

85 

8 

5 

7 

10 

1 

14 
15 

31 
6 

18 
3 

83 
9 

64 

40 

10 
9 

80 
8 
8 
4 

18 

24 

1 

115 

7 

78 
3 

85 
8 
5 
8 

10 
1 

14 

15 

1,083 
323 
854 
SOU 
778 
466 
606 
862 
564 
331 
1,042 
34 
156 
39 
382 
479 
43 
8,481 
684 
1.901 
126 
8,554 
90 
280 
701 
784 
96 
4.33 
944 
66 
561 
961 
1 

1,054 

'vtinHttt*    .................... 

3' 

1 

329 

vcntiick V  .................. 

873 

L<i)iiiisiuu<.i . •_ .  .......•.••..• 

20CI 

ilaino 

800 

Maryland ................... 

1 

475 

^Iii!<MlC'billlCttS  .............. 

670 

Mlchiiran  ................<••. 

903 

VliiirH'MOta  .  ................ 

3 

•••••••• 

574 

iii^^inHinDi...... ............ 

340 

iliKttouri. ................... 

1 

1  063 

ifoDttlllH  .  ............■•.•«. 

36 

'(tflinikku. .................. 

158 

^I'VAdli  .  .  .  .  .    .•.....•••••.. 

43 

st'W  HamDfihiro  ............ 

394 

if O Wr  JlTHO V  ......  .......... 

503 

43 

Jf  \v  York  

2,596 
691 

)hio 

» 

1.973 
139 

Vunitylvania • 

8,639 
96 

tniith  Cnrolina .............. 

285 

1 

709 

^CXttS  ......  ........<........ 

494 

97 

'f*rinont  ................... 

447 

'jrg^iata 

959 

VaHhinffton  ................ 

66 

5 

30 

5 
30 

566 

V'iMconhin  .  ................ 

991 

11 

Total ^ 

85,163 

1,330 

." 

837 

14 

a 

849 

25»632 

86,461 

71  Ab 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  AUDITOE. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department, 

Washington^  November  16, 1868. 

Sir:  The  statements  and  tables  herewith  submitted,  numbered  from 
1  to  40,  both  inclusive,  will  exhibit  the  operations  of  this  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ahow  a  satisfactory  increase  from  thofee  of 
the  year  preceding,  rising  from  $15,237,026  87  in  1867,  to  ♦16,292,6(H)  80 
in  1868. 

The  expenditures,  however,  have  been  augmented  in  greater  propor- 
t«on,  and  have  absorbed  not  only  the  current  postal  receipts  of  the 
department,  but  the  balances  of  special  appropriations  grant45d  by  Coa* 
gress  for  the  supply  of  anticipated  deficiencies  un^peuded  at  the  clothe 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  extra  and  additional  expenses  for  which  these  special  appropria- 
tions were  chiefly  made  have  been  unusually  large  during  the  past  year. 
and  this  special  fund  being  exhausted,  the  resources  of  the  de})artment 
for  the  current  year  will  be  limited  to  its  ordinary  postal  revenues,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  these  alone  will  be  insufficient. 

By  reference  to  the  revenue  account  it  will  be  seen  in  what  branehw 
of  the  service  these  increased  expenditures  have  been  incurred,  and 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  maintain  the  improvements  and  exteusioos 
recently  adopted,  without  the  aid  of  further  appropriations.  The  ordi- 
nary postal  revenues  will  be  as  inadequate  for  the  support  of  these 
additional  services  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Among  the  extraordinary  demands  upon  the  department  may  be 
enumerated,  as  per  table: 

1.  The  expense  of  supporting  the  system  of  free  delivery  of  letters 
and  newspapers  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  now  authorized, 
which  additional  service  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ♦^95,934  59. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  postal  service  upon  the  exceedingly  long  and 
expensive  mail  routes  recently  established  in  the  new  and  remote  Static 
and  Territories,  and  which  has  cost  the  depaitment  $3,849,560  68.  (X 
this  sum,  but  $1,014,700  26  has  been  reimbursed  by  postal  receipts, 
lea\ing  an  excess  of  exi>enditures  for  this  purpose  of  $2,834,860  42. 

3.  Tlie  restoration  of  old,  and  the  opening  of  new  routes  in  the  soath- 
em  and  southwestern  States,  where  the  mail  service  was  suspeinW 
during  the  rebellion,  for  which  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipt* 
has  been  $1,337,000. 

To  these  principal  sotirces  of  extra  expenditure  may  be  added  the  ex- 
pense of  the  foreign  mail  service,  that  of  railway  i)ostal  clerks,  and  other 
lesser  items,  which  make  up  the  difference  between  receipts  and  exi)en<i* 
itures,  as  i^own  by  the  tables.  For  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  1  be;: 
to  refer  to  tables  numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

With  these  enormous  burdens  upon  the  department,  it  is  scarcely  po* 
Bible  to  hope  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  its  ordinary  postal  receipt^^ 
will  defray  its  expenses. 

The  money-order  system  continues  to  grow  in  public  favor,  and  it  i? 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  »hov 
it  to  be  now  entirely  self-supporting.  The  number  of  orders^has  increase 
from  474,496,'in  1807,  to  831,937  in  1868,  and  the  aggregate  amounts 
transmitted  from  $9^229,327  72,  in  1867,  to  $16,197,858  47,  in  1868.  This 
vast  number  and  amount  of  money  transfers  have  been  transmitted  d<h 
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only  without  cost  to  the  department,  but  has  yielded,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Lynch,  having  charge  of  that  branch  num- 
bered 7,  a  surplus  of  $o4,158  15,  a  sum  more  than  suficieut  to  defray  the 
expenses  incident  to  its  oi)eration8. 

The  quarterly  balances  due  from  postmasters  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  promptly  paid  upon  the  settlenient  of  their  accounts ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  delinquency  measures  are  immediately  taken  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  the  principals  or  their  sureties.  With  a  constant  and  care- 
ful supervision  over  these  multitudinous  accoimts,  urging  immediate 
payment  of  the  balances  found  due  from  retiring  postmasters;  in  default 
of  payment,  notifying  their  sureties,  and,  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme 
cases,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  criminal  law,  it  is  believed  that  little  loss 
need  be  sustained  by  the  department.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
no  considerable  failures  to  honor  drafts  or  collection  orders  of  the  depart- 
ment in  payment  of  these  balances  have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 

» 

COLLECTION  OF  POST-OFFICE  REVENUES. 

The  number  of  post  oflBces  in  operation  during  the  year  was  26,481, 
which  are  thus  classified  under  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  department,  chapter  26,  sections  275  to  279,  page  50. 

The  following  named  offices,  66  in  number,  are  denominated  deposito- 
ries, and  are  required  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  receive  and  retain, 
subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  department,  the  funds  of  certain  adjacent 
offices  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  their  own. 


List  of  offices  designate  as  dCj 

Albany,  New  York,  Joseph  Davis. 
Atlanta,  Geoi^ia,  T.  6.  Simms. 
Baltiroore,  Maryland,  E.  Shrivcr. 
Bano-or,  Maine,  GeoTfn  Fuller. 
Batavia,  New  York,  W.  Tyrrell. 
BiD^hamton,  New  York,  W.  Stuart 
Buffalo,  New  York,  J.  M.  Schemerhom. 
Jhica^o,  Illinois,  S.  T.  Skerman. 
[Cincinnati,  Ohio,  C.  W.  Thomas. 
Jloveland,  Ohio,  O.  A.  Benedict. 
Z!olumbu8,  Ohio,  J.  J.  Wood. 
[Concord,  New  Hampshire,  M.  T,  Wlllard. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  A.  H.  Sanders. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  G.  C.  Tichenor. 
Detroit,  Michigan,  F.  W.  Swifc. 
Dover,  Delaware,  J.  H.  Batenaan. 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  £.  C.  David. 
*2a8ton,  PennsylvaDia,  J.  J.  Horn. 
Svansvillc,  Indiana,  A.  T.  Whittlesey, 
^''ort  Wayne,  Indiana,  W.  Drake,  jr. 
geneva.  New  York,  A.  McDonald. 
Irand  Kapids,  Michi|;an,  8. 0.  Kingsbary. 
lurrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  J.  F.  Knipo. 
lartford,  Connecticut,  E  S.  Cleveland, 
luntsville,  Alabama,  J.  J.  Pirtman. 
udiauapolis,  Indiana,  D.  G.  Rose. 
Calamazoo,  Michigan,  F.  Pratt, 
veimc,  N«w  Hampshire,  J.  A.  Walter, 
^atayette,  Indiana,  W.  C.  Wilson. 
yunca.ster,  New  Hampshire,  O.  Nutter, 
.•eavenworth,  Kansas,  J.  L.  McDowell. 
>exington,  Kentnckv,  L.  B.  Todd. 
;^iu)a,  Ohio,  W.  H.  Harper. 
»uisville|  Kentucky,  J.  J.  Speed. 


Lowell,  Massachusetts,  J.  A.  Goodwin. 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  E.  W.  Keyes, 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  C.  Cnllom. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  H.  A.  Starr. 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  J.  G.  French. 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  A.  N.  Dougherty. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  N.  D.  Sperry. 
Clean,  New  York,  R  L.  Page. 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  R.  G.  Pettibone. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  J.  H.  McClelland. 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  L.  Piatt 
Portland,  Maine,  W.  Davis. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  O.  Wood. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  E.  S.  Jackson. 
Quincy,  Illinois,  W,  H.  Benson. 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  D.  McKercher. 
Rochester,  New  York,  J.  W.  Stebblns. 
Rutland,  Vermont,  M.  Gi  Everts. 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  T.  C.  McEwen. 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  W.  H.  Pier. 
Springfield,  Illinois,  J.  T.  Smith,  special  agent 

Post  Office  Department,  in  charg^. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  W.  Stowe. 
Steub«nviile,  Ohio,  6.  B.  Filson. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  G.  L.  Maynard. 
IJrbana,  Ohio,  N.  Ambrose. 
Utica,  New  York,  C.  H.  Hopkins. 
Viocennes,  Indiana,  H.  M.  Smith. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  C.  J.  Rawlings. 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  J.  J.  Ayres. 
Wooster,  Ohio,  A.  L.  McClure. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Joeiah  Pickett. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  J.  J.  Douglass. 
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The  following  depositaries  and  assistant  treasurers  receive  and  retsun, 
subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  funds  of  sudi 
post  offices  as  are  instructed  to  deposit  in  their  hands: 


Baltimore,  Maryland,  E.  H.  Wobster. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  J.  K.  Tyler. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  W.  B.  Scales. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Geo.  W.  Neff. 


Lonisville,  Kentacky,  R.  R.  Boiling. 
Mobile,  Alabama,  Albert  Elmore. 
Olympia,  Washington  Ter.,  J.  Oasbouin. 
Pittsbarg,  Pennsylvaniii,  Geo.  C.  MeLean. 


ASSISTANT  TREASURERS. 


New  York,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Missonri. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
San  Francisco,  .California. 
Denver,  Colorado. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-eieht  are  "draft  offices,*'  and  paid  during  the  yesr 
14,506  drafts  issued. by  the  Postmaster  (General,  and  countersigned,  entered, 
and  sent  out  by  the  Auditor,  for  sums  amounting  in  the  aggreg^ate  to $2,483,4dl  80 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty >three  are  deposit  offices,  a  portion  of  which  during 
the  year  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  and  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United 
States  Ihe  sum  of 8,851,43187 

The  remaining  offices  deposited  with  the  sixty-six  depositories  named  above, 
$437,193  O'^,  which  is  embraced  in  the  sum  of  $2,4a3.494  80  paid  on  the 
drafts  of  the  department  by  said  depositories  and  draft  office^. 

Twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  are  collection  offices,  and 
paid  on  collection  orders  issued  to  mail  contractors 2,084,691(6 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  nine  are  special  and  mail  messenger 
offices,  and  derive  their  mail  supplies  by  the  payment  of  the  revenues  of 
their  offices,  amountin'^  to o37,iS4  ^ 

Amount  of  deposits  made  by  postmasters  with  other  postmasters 4:I7, 193  i^ 

Showing  the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  postmasters  to  have  been..... 14, 193,995  9fi 


Bevenne  account  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  on  the  first  day  of 

July,  1867,  was $1,494, 4fl?W 

The  receipts  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  were.   16, 292,  ^  ^ 

The  amounts  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the  service  of  the  department  for  the 
fiscal  year,  being  grants  in  aid  of  the  revenue,  under  the  following  acta  of 
Congress,  were: 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  February  18, 
18()7,  for  overland  mail  transportation  between  Atchison 
and  Folsom,  and  for  marine  mail  transportation  between 
New  York  and  California $900,000  00 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  February  18, 
1867,  for  mail  steamship  service  between  San  Franciseo 
and  China 125,000  00 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  February  18, 
i8()7,  for  mail  steamship  service  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil 150,000  00 

Under  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1847, 
for  the  transportation  of  free  matter  for  Congress  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  government 300, 000  00 

Under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1851, 
for  the  transportation  of  free  matter  for  Congress  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  government 3, 500, 000  00 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  approved  March  30, 1868, 
for  preparing  and  publishing  post  route  maps 10, 000  00 

Under  an  act  approved  July  28,  1866,  for  postal  service  on 
mail  routes  established  by  thirty-ninth  Cougress 486,525  00 

Under  an  act  approved  July  28,  1868,  for  overland  mail  and 

marine  service  between  New  York  and  California 225, 000  00 

5,696.35  ft 

^Aggregate  of  revenue  and  grants 33,483,505  79 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL.       1125 

The  expeuditareB  of  tm  department  for  the  fiscal  jear  endiDg 
June  30,  I860,  were 122,730,592  65 

Idd  amoant  of  accounts  closed  bjr  bein^  charged  to  "  bad 
debts  account" 127,439  03 

22,858,031  68 
deduct  amount  of  credit  balance  account  closed  by  "sus- 
pense" during  the  year 20,685  71 

t22. 837, 345  97 

^earing  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868.         646, 249  81 

The  net  revefiue  of  the  department  from  postages  being  the  aggregate  of  the 
nmount  of  the  balance  Que  the  United  States  by  postmasters  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  quarterly  accounts  for  the  year,  after  retaining  their  compen- 
sation and  deducting  the  expenses  o^  their  offices,  was— 

^or  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 |2, 249, 116  52 

"or  the^uartef  ending  December  31,  1867 2,353.790  63 

-'or  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  J868 2,580,707  50 

?'or  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 2,317,840  31 

Total  net  revenue  from  postages 9,501,454  96 

The  amount  of  letter  postage  paid  in  money  was — 

^'or  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $160,380  29 

h^or  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1667 151,225  41 

«'or  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 '  132,8:i8  02 

:^or  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  18G8 112,144  61 

Total 559,588  33 

The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  received  and  audited  during  the  year,  and 
on  which  the  sum  of  $9,501,454  96  was  found  due  the  United  States,  was: 

iJ'or  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 23,699 

'^oT  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 23,990 

"or  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 24,745 

Tor  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 - 24,7:^5 

Total  number  , 97, 169 

The  total  amount  of  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  sold  during  the  year  was : 

•■'or  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $3,334,856  49 

'"or  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 3,462,434  48 

"or  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 3,710,476  97 

«"or  the  quarter  ending  J  one  30,  1868 8,558,371  70 

Total :. 14,066,139  64 

The  gross  amount  collected  as  registration  fess  on  valuable  letters  was : 

^or  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1867 $1,963  00 

'"or  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1867 1,8*^4  45 

'or  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868 1,402  35 

Tor  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868 970  15 

Total 6,159  95 


CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNTS. 

The  average  namber  of  accounts  of  contractors  and  others  engaged  In  carrying  the  mails 
settled  in  each  qnarter  of  the  year  was : 

)n  regular  mail  routes 6,162 

)n  special  mail  routes 2,117 

!)f  route,  special  and  local  mail  agents,  postal  railway  clerks,  dtc 1, 109 

>f  mail  messengers 2,072 

Total  namber  of  accounts  each  quarter 11,460 

Aggregate  settlement  of  saoli  nccounts  daring  the  year 45, 840 
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• 


MAIL  TRANSPORTATION  ACCOUNT. 


Th«  amount  charged  to  '*  accrued  transportation*'  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  mail  oontrarton 
find  others  for  mail  transportation  daring  the  jear  was : 

For  the  regular  service  of  mail  lines $10,361,529  57 

For  the  supply  of  special  and  mail  messenger  offices 337, 1>M  ^i 

For  salaries  of  route,  special  and  local  mall  agents,  postal  railway  clerks,  &c .         755, 4 15  56 

11,454.139  95 
And  for  foreign  mail  transportation : 

For  New  York  and  Southampton $178,706  42 

For  Now  York,  Queeustown,  and  Liverpool 17*2, 546  32    • 

For  Portland  and  Li  verpeol 36,059  61 

For  New  York  and  Bremen 1,120  63 

For  New  York  and  Havre 30,964  86 

For  New  York  and  San  Francisco  via  Panama 27, 348  87 

For  New  York  and  Havana 58,015  55  .  « 

For  New  York,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans 2, 972  80 

For  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Havana 2, 423  76 

For  Baltimore  and  Havana 1,528  01 

For  Baltimore  and  Liverpool 2,367  61 

For  Boston,  Havana,  and  Now  Orleans 208  25 

For  Boston,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.... 1,685  36 

For  New  York  and  St.  Thomas 26:^  41 

For  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  and  New  Brunswick 3738 

For  New  Orleans  and  Belize,  Briti^  Honduras 582  57 

For  New  York  and  Mexico 1,726  43 

For  New  York  and  Nicaragua 482  90 

For  New  York  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 108  57 

For  New  York  and  Bermuda 39  97 

For  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong,  China,  via  Kanagawa, 

Japan 291,666  67 

For  United  States  and  Brazil 187,500  00 

For  United  States  and  Hawaiian  Islands 56,250  00 

For  expenses  of  government  muil  agent  at  Havana 700  00 

For  expenses  of  government  mail  agent  at  Panama 1, 310  63 

For  expenses  of  government  mail  agent  at  Aspinwall '  630  00 

1,057,268  5? 

12,511,396  53 
The  amount  credited  to  accrued  transportation,  and  charged  to 
contractors,  for  over-credits,  damages,  d&c.,  during  the  year, 

was $42,415  31 

Of  fines  imposed  on  contractors 2,194  42 

Of  deductions  from  their  pay 104,161  06 

148,770  51 

Net  amount  to  the  credit  of  mall  contractors  and  others 12, 362, 6S7  7? 

The  amount  actually  paid  and  credited  during  the  year  for  mail  transporta- 
tion was : $12,617,949  61 

Of  which  sum  there  was  paid  for  mail  transportation  of  previous  years  the 
sum  of -. 2C9,664« 
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)tatement  from  collecting  division. — Retenvs  and  balances  uncollected  from 

late  postmasters. 


846 

847 
H48 
849 
850 
851 
85-2 

a->3 

854 
855 
856 
857 
H58 
859 
8()0 
861 

8(34 
8(J5 
8(k) 
8()7 
.868 


Total. 


Gross  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  emding 
June  30. 


$3,467, 

3. 945. 

3,371, 

4, 705, 

5,499, 

6,410. 

5, 184, 

5. 240, 

6,  "255, 

6, 64*2, 

6, 920, 

7,353. 

7.486, 

7, 9(i8, 

8,518, 

8,349, 

8,  i{99, 

11, 163. 

12.4:i8, 

14, 556. 

14.38<], 

15,237, 

16,292, 


199  35 
892  98 
077  00 
176  28 
984  86 
604  33 
526  84 
724  70 
586  22 
136  13 
821  66 
951  76 
792  86 
481  07 
067  40 
29t>  49 
820  90 
789  59 
253  78 
158  70 
986  21 
026 
()00 


^ 


Amount  due  the 
United  States 
not  in  suit 


$5  32 
115  01 


24  13 

103  09 

183  51 

576  49 

12,289  34 

9,994  36 

5,525  86 

42  90 

6,760  37 

9.571 

1,254 

8. 678  28 

7.675  68 

2,821 

2, 059 

3,857  09 

24,882  82 

81,:^  :i2 

5(>8, 843  29 

323,132  05 


50 
32 


44 
19 


1,069,746  96 


Amount  due  the 
United  States 
in  suit. 


$3, 025  77 

5:{8  46 

5r,5  21 

1,747  35 

743  29 

604  95 

1,343  45 

38,602  91 

5.  398  99 

6,1:J7  17 

8,751  72 

3, 670  47 

12  4(>9  18 

13. 946  53 

19,161  79 

10t>,:587  34 

21,252  24 

8,216  C2 

3, 795  67 

37, 993  92 

88. 955  42 

20, 139  16 

6,923  84 


410,300  85 


Total  amount  due  b j  late  postmasters  to  June  30,  1867 |1 , 1 49, 99 1  92 

imount  due  for  the  last  fiscal  year 3:iO,  1^55  89 

Total  amount 1,  4  r^Q,  047  81 

[)unn(^  the  past  year  this  division  has  had  charge  of  the  following  number  of 

accounts : 

>f  present  poAtmasters 26,481 

>f  late  poMtmasters,  whose  terms  of  service  expired  between  July  I,  1845,  and 

June  30.  1867 28,342 

!)f  late  postmasters  for  the  last  fiscal  year 7.591 

Total  number 6>,414 


The  number  of  changes  of  postmasters  reported  by  the  appointment  office 
during  the  year  was  7,591.  and  the  balances  due  the  United  States  thereon 
amounted  to $330,055  89 

3f  which  there  has  been  collected 143,992  92 


Amount  remaining  for  collection 

>f  which  there  is  in  suit $9,884  59 

kmount  duo  and  not  iu  suit , 176,178  38 


18(1, 062  97 


186.062  97 

The  balance  due  the  United  States  by  late  postmasters,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice expired  between  the  July  1.  1845,  and  June  30,  1867,  uncollected  and 

nrjt  in  suit,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  was $1,200,793  11 

3f  which  there  has  been  collected $403,219  29 

>edited  on  vouchers 259.492  94 

Jbarged  to  ** suspense**  account 16,412  99 

Jhurged  to  " bad  debto *' account 95,097  32 


\ mount  uncollected  June  30.1868.... 

3f  which  there  has  been  placed  in  sqI^' J 353.960  18 

\mouDt  due  and  not  in  suit '" 72.610  39 


774.222  54 
426, 570  57 


426. 570  57 


1128  PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  THE 

SUMMARY  OF  DEBTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

« 

The  afrgregate  amount  due  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  bj 
late  poitmasters  whose  terms  of  service  expired  between  July  1,  1845,  and 

June  30,  1867,  was $1,150,991  92 

Amount  dae  by  late  postmasters  for  the  last  fiscal  year 330,  (65  ^ 

Increase  by  estimates,  penalties,  and  other  charges 2d,cttJ89 

Total  for  collection  during  the  year l,5O9,tJ73  70 

The  amount  collected  and  credited  on  accounts  prior  to  June 

30,  ie67,  was $752,635  05 

On  accounts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 144,605  11 

Total  collections  and  credits 897,S40  16 

Amount  remaining  due  the  United  States,  June  30, 1868 612, 633  54 

Of  which  there  is  insult 363,844  77 

Amount  due  and  not  in  suit 248, 7H8  77 

612,633  54 

■  • 

Balances  apparently  due  to  late  postmasters,  between  July  1,  1845,  and  June 

30,  1867,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  amounted  to 275,5^  18 

The  amount  paid  and  closed  by  adj  iistment  during  the  year  was *         57, 672  £ 

Leaving  due  to  late  postmasters 217,7l<i  93 

Add  amount  due  to  late  postmasters  during  the  last  fiscal  year 33,  I59?<J 

Amount  apparently  due  to  late  postmasters,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1868 250,676  73 

Amount  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  mail  contractors  by  **  col- 
lection drafts  " 19.283  09 


SUITS. 

The  amount  due  by  late  postmasters,  whose  terms  of  service  expired  between 
July  1,  1845,  and  June  30,  1867,  for  which  suits  were  instituted  i^ior  to 
July  1,  1868,  as  stated  in  my  lai«t  annual  report,  was $104,363  53 

Add  amount  of  309  new  suit  cases  commenced  daring  the  fiscal  year,  for  the 
collection  of  balances  due  on  accounts,  prior  to  July  I,  1868 104, 150  95 

206,013  48 
From  which  deduct  amount  closed  by  account  of  **  bad  debts *' 30, 771  91 

Amount  in  suit  during  the  year 109,741  ^7 

Amount  collected  during  the  year $32, 14H  4S 

I  ouffht  not  to  close  this  report  without  bearing?  testimony  to  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  most  of  the  clerks  belonging  to  the  office  have 
discharged  their  official  duties.  There  are  many  gentlemen  among  them 
whose  quahfications  are  of  a  high  order,  and  whose  important  and  anin 
ous  labors  are  inadequately  remunerated ;  and  all  complain  that  their 
compensation  is  at  this  time  insufficient  for  the  decent  and  comfortable 
support  of  their  families.  It  would  seem  but  just  and  reasonable  that 
an  increase  of  compensation  correspondingin  some  degree  to  the  increased 
<;ost  of  living  should  be  made  to  them. 

H.  J.  ANDEBSON,  AudUar. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Randall, 

Fostmaster  OenerdL 
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No.  1. — Statement  exkiHting  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  under  thdr  several 
appropriate  heads^  by  quarters^  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1B68. 


Rdoeiptiu 


Letter  postage 

Newspaper  postage,  &c 

Ki»((iiiteroil  lettent 

FineH 

BinoInmentB 

Stftinprt  sold 

Dend  letters 

iQtumal  revenue  from  poitmasterM 
Mi^cellaneoaa 


Total 

Aggregate  amonnt. 


Third  quarter 
1667. 


$160. 380  29 

166,765  93 

l,96;i  00 


206,926  03 

3, 334, 85G  49 

5.  KM  37 

16, 683  40 

5,069  46 


3,900.196  99 


Fourth  quarter 
1867. 


$154,225  41 

176, 63H  74 

1. 824  45 

15  00 

201,531  76 

3,462,434  46 

12, 636  08 

14, 676  79 

6,978  38 


4,030,961  09 


First  quarter 
1868. 


$132, 838  02 

192, 636  74 

1,402  35 

680  00 

206, 467  54 

3,710.476  97 

6.C67  63 

14, 463  91 

3,160  01 


4,268,193  17 


Second  quar> 
terl8(i8. 


$112,144  61 

186,821  49 

970  15 

83  60 

•  208, 482  06 

3,558,371  70 

6.264  00 

14, 628  54 

3,461  40 


4.093,247  55 


Total  axnounC 
undHr  each 
head. 


$559,588  33 

724. 8C2  90 

6, 159  95 

778  60 

825,407  30 

14, 066, 139  64 

30, 502  06 

60,452  64 

16, 709  27 


16,292.600  80 


OFficc  OF  THE  Auditor  er  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  October  27, 1666. 


H.  J.  ANDERSON,  Auditor. 


No.  2. — Statement  exhibiting  the  expenditures  of  the   Post   Office  Department,  under  their 
several  appropriate  l^ads,  by  quarters,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  I  BOB. 


Ezpendltorea. 


Compensation  to  postmasters. . . . 
?omp4*n8ation  to  letter-carrien* .. 
Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters. 

rraoHportation  of  the  mails 

VVnippinf?  poper 

^ffico  furniture 

\dvcrti8ing 

^liiil  bug* 

Slank  agents  and  assliftants 

ilRil  loclcii,  keyw,  and  staiups  .... 
^luil  dcprfdationsandMpecialag'tit 

JlorliM  for  ofBoes 

.'o.<<tiige  Ktamps  and  »tamped  en- 

Vl*l  -pt'H. 

>ead  letters 

^ixcellniieous 

dii'Cf  llaueoufl  aec't  BritUh  mails 
tfi>4C<*llaneottsacc't  French  mails 
iIiHcelianeoas aec't  Bremen  mnils 
flincelianeouSMC.  Hamburg  mails 
liMMllaneoaa  ac.  Pmaiian  mails 


Total 

Aggregate  amount . 


Third  quarter 
1667. 


$1,115,020  61 

207,516  29 

2,367  01 

3,226,604  30 

13.691  61 

662  36 

12, 755  66 

14,831  64 

1,917  95 

3. 340  34 

34,259  61 

575,328  45 

69,498  06 


331, 766  44 
64.808  11 
38,800  33 
63,155  27 
19,340  81 
1,275  45 


Fourth  quarter 
1667. 


$1,050,292  C8 

239, 8J7  78 

1,958  75 

3,124.331  79 

4,725  00 

560  63 

16.242  16 

36. 240  63 

1.819  58 

2, 57d  4.'> 

35,296  41 

551,066  36 

92.700  92 


First  quarter 
1868. 


266,694  03 

"'n.sii'is 

"23,122  ii 


$1,029,960  38 

267,  544  72 

1,234  15 

3, 246,  .•V53  01 

1.5.3(i5  00 

438  50 

4,091  64 

29,612  07 

l.a-3  80 

3,223  34 

34.  657  91 

560, 127  65 

104, 681  66 


314,078  61 

120.397  75 

20.  470  23 

34,911  58 


5, 616, 940  50 


5, 465, 026  03 


5,791,234  00 


Second  qnar* 
ter  1868. 


$1,060,  <n7  91 

281,481  98 

2,354  73 

3,050.460  51 

9,  OtX)  CO 

438  32 

3, 818  .•» 

34.296  88 

2, 129  79 

2.931  26 

34,691  23 

581.568  20 

104, 606  73 


427.812  11 
43,024  18 


18, 739  74 


5,657,392  12 


Total  amount 
nudor  eaeh 
head. 


$4. 2.W. 
996. 

\ 
12.647. 

42, 

2, 
36. 

114. 

7. 

•  i:». 

2,270. 

391, 


310  96 
370  77 
914  64 
949  61 
781  81 
0!J9  81 


01 
12 


9  8 
9i<l 
751 
072  3H 
905  16 
(9>  66 
487  37 


1, 340,  .35 1   19 

228. 230  04 

76,841  91 

99, 066  85 

61,202  66 

1, 275  45 


22,730,592  65 


The  following  sums  ore  embraced  in  the  above  ezpendlturo  of  $32,730,592  65,  to  wit: 

'or  overland  mails $900,000  00 

^ur  Saa  Francliico,  Japan,  and  China  malls 125,  LOO  CO 

'or  Brazil  mails 150,000  00 

'or  post  roads  established  during  1st  session  39th  Congress 486,525  03 

'or  preparing  and  publishing  post  route  maps 10,00(f  CO 

'or  balance  of  appropriatiob  act  March  3,  1847.  to  June  30,  1868 300.000  00 

'or  balmico  of  appropriaUon  act  March  3, 1851,  to  June  30,  1868 3,5;X),00U  00 

•  5, 471, 525  00 
'or  money-order  transfen  "subsequently  relmburaed,  as  wUI  be  sven  by  reference  to  report 

from  money-order  divftsioa** 670,000  00 

6.341, 585  DO 


OrricK  OF  the  Auditor  or  tbb  TRBAstrRT 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Dsp^^^iiKirr,  October  sn,  18fl& 


B.  J.  ANDERSON.  Audiior. 


Mrw  Jrri-y.. 


Florid!.... 
Mlchlgia  . . 


DUIrletorCoiiiiBblil.. 
Toml 


P^EBS  ACCOMPAKrma  THE 

No.  3.— 5M«incst  ^  (A*  ftUal  rettiftM  ami  a 

.  r 

f 


1,417  23|  4,<Sli 
IO.Ve3II3  I1,7)T< 
BO.*ai  !KI(I3.TOI  I. 

19.  t»  nl  H.iwaw 
S3.WL  TO  »,4rj.'- 

ROASaii  11,487  1 
3.3116  4k!  ]3,4ei  1 

i.Giia»i   K,4ni' 


r,  a3,3«i 


S,6G3  4l>     B.S'.-l^O 


»7J 


145  ».• 

310  79 


3a  Kl 


HDbnnd  In  the  mboTB  fttab 


'M«W 

M^llbiig. 

Mall  di'prolnlloDi  ud  ipeclkl  unnu... 
Clerk,  for  om«I 


REPOBT   OF  THE  POSTMASTER  Q^NEBAL. 
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fiU  Umited  8tate$  for  (he  fiscal  j/emr  ended  Jmte  30,  1868. 


i 


1998, 

187, 

179. 

1.292, 

145, 

402. 

3.6W», 

394. 

1,636. 

47, 

331, 

S61, 

85. 

105, 

100. 

208. 

33, 

1,119, 

449. 
1,306, 
420, 
396. 
495, 
274, 
200, 
136. 
101. 

47. 
929, 
145. 
398, 

30. 
147, 

99. 

54. 

30. 

34. 

16. 

6. 
15. 

1. 

9. 

16. 

182, 


107  02 
075  06 
433  «S 
749  44 
315  10 
830  42 
009  6:) 
844  95 
781  36 
836  09' 
670  69 
36-2  84 
517  57 
806  52 
768  72 
654  50 
724  42 
455  66 
186  72 
012  44 
733  91 
426  15 
119  03 
085  51 
603  60 
500  30 
3:15  75 
155  45 
347  88 
484  54 
916  56 
392  ifr 
100  57 
620  21 
692  17 
494  60 
145  50 
167  30 
068  20 
2t'i4  34 
364  17 
412  21 
968  39 
489  04 
611  93 
694  52 
58  24 


1^ 


it 


$122,464  22 

80.859  11 
87,  125  26! 
265.6*3  79 
28. 656  50 
120.  377  87 
530, 530  62 
110.558  54 
393. 023  57 
14,it31  06 
,  57,  720  91 
78, 047  85 
38. 007  70 
38,837  51! 
26,368  87 
54.694  04 
ll,in4  58 
338.  143  57 
176,  Oeo  96 
186. 575  04! 
3:«.074  51 1 
147.768  19 
154. 9.13  98 
110. 6^31  81 
88.314  12 
55.872  111 
35.564  99* 
38.96:1  27 
15, 878  65 
91.850  15 
43. 8:«  76 
75.712  10 
14, 420  85 
54,032  U 
35.301  55 
15. 283  79 
16.444  01 
14. 137  96 
6.254  77| 
2. 912  26; 
3,580  04 
5, 774  57 
1.225  12 
5.518  13 
6, 694  06 
6,653  00 
25  00 


$35,638 
13,558 
10.355 

207.635 
14. 837 
46,  737 

737,371 
22. 263 

340. 594 
M,  303 
66,989 
44.996 
16,086 
13.  ()e8 
12,226 
36,797 
3,240 

159.410 
67. 693 
69, 944 

202,  562 

41,676 

30,352 

78,0113 

41,966 

47,272 

20,4J2 

11.547 

7.927 

55.010 

24.3/3 

91,687 

2.350 

14.820 

15.391 

8.061 

13.407 

6,  8  J4 

7,835 


ss 

I? 

S  a  4 

e 


§ 
U 


790 

3,471 

15 

1,399 

6. 620 

90,606 


05  $158,096  27 

02  94,417  13 

73  97. 480  99 

31  473.279  13 

00  43, 403  5{> 
73  167.115  60 
691,287.9^)2  31 
78  132,822  32 
26  632.617  K) 
14  18,  134  22 
48  124. 710  39 
39  123. 0f4  24 
37  54.094  07 

09  61,925  60 
51  38, 595  38 
53  91,491  57 

50  1.5,215  08 
81  497.  554  38 
99  2«3,  774  95 

77  956,619  81 

78  540. 6:J7  29 
2.)  189.  444  42 
87  1  A\  256  85 

01  188.624  82 
26  i:)0. 280  :{8 

10  103.  144  21 

51  W.  987  43 
50  50.510  77 
20'  2},  805  85 
SO  76. 860  74 
66  68.212  42 
47  167. 399  57 
61  16.771.46 
75  68.  aV2  86 
12  50, 692  67 
47  23, 365  26 
65  29,911  66 
33  90. 962  29 
97  14,090  74 

2,919  26 

50  4, 370  54 

50  8, 946  07 

00  1,240  12 

99  6.918  12 

91  13,314  97 

19  97.261  19 
25  OOl 


16, 152, 406  94  4, 095, 241  38  2, 646, 143  35 


6»  741, 384  73 


u 

a 

8. 


$126,171  92 

72. 166  67 
105,413  92 
t!65, 522  83 

37.556  99 
131,260  04 
625. 025  24 
154.807  80 
476,  163  57 

24,171  &1 
2:«,  4-20  77 
26y,  283  88 

64, 2K)  81 
145, 335  95 
118,994  81 
165,257  tt3 

8!#,  960  29 
677,316  00 
282. 266  31 
292,725  97 
468. 078  27 
245.421  35 
190.742  27 
442, 646  94 
181,456  78 
143. 678  84 
216,772  41 
163. 6?0  31 
2;?3, 788  21 
258, 682  62 
327, 849  97 
488. 157  64 
367, 347  77 
147, 560  94 
559.901  70 
115.220  89 
229. 121  82 

31.  597  36 
471, 482  60 
248, 210  63 

97,  102  42 

68, 788  43 
149.171  45 

26,973  55 

30,812  50 


10,240,371  08 


$284. 
166. 
2.2. 

7:«, 

71. 

298, 

1,912. 

287. 

1.108. 

42, 
364. 
392, 
118. 
197. 
157. 
256. 
105, 
1, 174. 
526. 
549. 
1,008. 
434, 
375, 
631, 
311. 
246. 
972, 
214. 
247, 
335. 
396. 
655, 
3«4, 
216, 
603. 
138, 
259. 

52. 
485, 
251, 
101. 

77, 
150. 

33, 

44. 

97, 


M  > 
«>  O 

9  «  4 

85-3 
H 


268  19 
583  80 
894  91 
801  96{ 
O50  49 
375  64 
927  55 
630  12 
781  40 
305  75 
131  16 
330  121 
39:1  91 
261  551 
5'JO  19 
748  62 
175  37 
870  38 
041  26 
245  78 
715  56 
865  77 
999  12 
271  76 
737  16 
823  05{ 
759  84 
191  11 
504  06 
543  36 
C63  39 
557  21 
119  23 
413  80 
594  37 
586  15 

033  48 
559  651 
573  34 
122  89 
472  96 

034  50 
411  57 
891  67 
127  47 
26L  19 

25  00 


16,981,755  81 


$23,461  26 


32,460 
130. 967 
32,876 
91.455 
56, 821 
48,  (.94 
71,450 
55.414 
17,854 
100,233 


i=3 


a* 
M 

9 


«•  it 


O 
M 

u 


$13.  P38  83 
20,491  *JG 


47 
28 
34 
03 
4? 
121 
9 


553. 947  43 

74  264  GL 

104.460  78 

1, 775. 075  ('8 

37,214  8:1 

527, 999  96 

5,550  34 


72! 

54 

34 


14,  439  62 


136.186 

37,133 

46, 322 

130. 424 

113,035 

200,246 

106,058 

250,145 

957.165 

354,018 

63.793 

503,  902 

84,091 

228.887 

18,392 

469,505 

242. 858 

95, 106 

61, 622 

148,443 

24.409 

27,515 


25 
56 
75 
09 
66 
18 
82 
83 
14 
66 
59 
20 
55 
98 
35 
14 
55 
79 
29 
18 

6:) 

54 


298,018  35 
"'26,'ii9'9i 


4,285,796  87 


3. 456. 448  00 


25,433  33 
33  34 


97, 256  06     160,  CG9  60 


160.069  60 


121, 158  49 


281,228  09 


183,972  03 


16, 949, 663  00  4, 255, 310  96  9, 646, 143  35 


6. 901, 454  33 


10.361,529  57 


17,262,983  90 


4, 469, 766  9(> 


3.456,448  U> 


Expenien,  pottiiff^  vtampn.  and  atnniped  eavelopM $391,487  37 

Drad  letter*,  '*  money*  refandod  *' 

Mii«eeIlanM>uf  piiym«Dt« 958,751  36 

£xo«Mi  of  inuMportatlon  paid 136,551  06 

6, 480. 929  65 


Ree«lpttoaMOOQ]itofdMMllf>tt0n $30,502  08 

Receipt*  on  Accoont  of  floe* - 778  60 

Receipt*  on  account  of  mi»ceUaneoas 11,657  1 1 

Total  ezeoas  of  expondiiur«i  over  rocolpta 6,437,991     • 

6,  480, 999  65 


H.  J.  A3XDEKS0S,  Auditor. 


1132   PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  BEPORT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


No.  4. 
LETTER  CARRIERS. 

Statement  of  the  operations  of  tJie  carrier  system  at  tiis  following  offices 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1868. 


Offices. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Alleghany,  Penn 

Bdltiuiore,  Md 

Biistou,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cambridgepert,  Mass 

Charlestown,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Ciuciuuati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Erie,  Penn 

li aiTisburg,  Penn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Lancaster,  Penn 

I^wrence,Mass.,(3  quar's). 

Louittville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  U 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaulcee,  Wis 

^ashvilie,  Tenn 

si  e  warK,  JM«vaa»a»«  •.»••*• 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Penn 

Pittsburg,  Penn 

Portland,  Maine 

Providence,  K.  I 

Reading,  Penn 

Ivochesier,  N.  Y 

Koxbuiy,  Mass 

St.  LouiM,  Mo 

StUem,  MaHs.,  (3  quarters). 

Syracuse,  N,  Y 

Uuledo,  Ohio 

Tieutou,  N.J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Utica,  N.Y 

Wiishiugton,  D.C.. 

Williambburg,  N.  Y 

AVilmiugton.  Del 

Worcester,  Mass. . . . , 

Total 


Mail   letters 
deliyered. 


1,401 

313 

2,:)6d 

3,535 

1,953 

1,144 

315 

201 

370 

5,731 

2,108 

1,646 

1,262 

248 

197 

367 

412 

169 

135 

1,306 

3:% 

275 
294 
911 

1,069 
433 
869 
227 
347 
13,680 

7,388 

1,016 
318 
570 
240 
621 
264 

4, 058 
162 

1,076 
487 
127 
700 
745 

1,325 
674 
376 
337 


080 
740 
259 
254 
949 
:)01 
611 
916 
925 
250 
512 
616 
268 
810 
864 
028 
170 
194 
553 
185 
004 
202 
821 
523 
626 
474 
392 
400 
398 
735 
634 
330 
263 
847 
215 
418 
434 
407 
571 
791 
580 
881 
899 
268 
406 
018 
797 
665 


Local  letters 
delivered. 


107 

28 

271 

939 

264 

126 

26 

6 

46 

727 

316 

115 

148 

20 

8 

21 

22 

9 

7 

118 

17 

11 

12 

55 

73 

28 

121 

11 

36 

5,983 

3,137 

117 

19 

70 

15 

63 

30 

437 

9 

93 

22 

6 

65 

54 

136 

49 

30 

31 


,875 
,246 
,887 
,575 
,764 
,529 
,931 
,804 
,676 
,709 
,526 
.711 
,805 
,132 
,016 
,120 
,436 
,795 
,427 
,016 
,429 
,666 
,900 
,883 
,765 
,853 
,033 
,872 
.725 
,494 
,186 
,826 
,  296 
,406 
,854 
,488 
,681 
,116 
,215 
,019 
,900 
,544 
,065 
,210 
,890 
,691 
,302 
,617 


\ 


64, 349, 486 


14,081,906 


Newspapers 
delivered. 


251 

162 
616 
564 
451 
417 
197 

68 
102 
1,191 
343 
555 
:)46 
252 

57 
150 

71 

60 

39 
351 

99 
110 
154 
184 
2J6 
144 
365 

65 

141 

2,263 

2, 34 1 

3U 

90 
142 
102 
287 

90 
1,368 

65 
313 
367 

48 
174 
296 
417 
151 
120 
111 


947 

99R 
279 
593 
188 
382 
414 
090 
570 
404 
811 
437 
976 
000 
405 
055 
768 
319 
552 
424 
:i59 
010 
914 
474 
325 
505 
206 
084 
703 
717 
422 
005 
183 
374 
130 
871 
977 
663 
578 
206 
626 
391 
934 
091 
853 
985 
962 
555 


16,910,71^ 


Am't  paid  car- 
rieni,inclading 
incidental  ex- 
penses. 


$19 

4 

47 

50 

34 

22 

3 

2 

5 

60 

39 

21 

17 

6 

3 

6 

4 

2 

3 

16 

5 

3 

4 

11 

16 

6 

20 

4 

6 

218 

I'M 

14 

7 

10 

4 

14 

5 

40 

3 

11 

8 

2 

10 

II 

25 

9 

4 

5 


301  34 

288  9t? 
972  34 
876  94 
679  H6 
638  01 
70177 

178  66 
642  iu 
28!i33 
743  Hi) 
246(0 
071  55 
177  34 
833  iiQ 
978  9i» 
880  31 
544  05 
866  2^ 
567  7U 
670  :& 
393  12 
257  54 
919  «!i 
633  01 
009  63 
790  U 
862  41 
351  17 
367  2^ 
243  7«» 
205  14 
428  W 
511  39 
16t^  6i 
549  34 
711  57 
6fc^56 
460  16 
377  ^ 
788  12 
449  57 
121  41 
690  IM 
518  24 
571  60 
903  5e 


995,934  59 


H.  J.  ANDERSON,  AwJ^brr. 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

FOR  THE  Post  Office  Department,  Ociobtr  27,  1868. 


STATEMENT 


8H0WINO  THE 


TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  MONET-ORDER  OFFICE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1868. 


aec 
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PAPEKS  ACCOMPANYING  THE 


No.  7. — Statement  ehawinf  the  transaetumi  of  the  moaey  Of  dtr 


StAtM. 


Alabama 

Arkauuu 

California 

Culorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota  Territory  .... 

Delaware 

DiHtrict  of  Colambia  . 

Florida 

Dcorgia 

Idaho  Territory , 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KanMas , 

Kdntucky , 

Loaidiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mamtachnietta 

Michigan 

MinneMta 

MiwiisMippl 

Mimtoari 

Montana  Territory ... 

NebraKka 

Kevada 

New  Hampablre 

Kew  Jeritey , 

Kcw  York 

North  Carolina .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Peuniiy Ivania ......... 

Uhode  Inland 

South  Carolina 

Tenneuee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wanhington  Territory. 
Went  Virginia 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICULTURE. 


DePABTMENT  of  AGBICULTrKE, 

Washington,  2>.  C,  November  30, 1868. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  seventh  annnal  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  interests  confided  to  this  Department 
are  those  of  an  industrial  class  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  upon 
whose  labors,  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  blessing  of  a  Power  that 
rules  the  year,  depend  the  well-being  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
human  family.  The  sphere  of  its  operations  is  a  territory  unsurpassed 
for  fertility  of  sofl,  and  a  climate  favorable  to  the  health  and  comlbrt  of 
the  husbandman  and  the  fruitfulness  of  his  toil.  Its  marvellous  breadth 
of  area  invites  the  toiling  millions  of  the  world,  offering  to  each  family 
a  farm  and  a  home,  with  the  added  boon  of  citizenship,  and  askintr  in 
payment  only  a  guarantee  of  improvement,  a'nd  a  share  in  the  production 
of  the  bread  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  function  of  this  Department  to  aid 
this  great  foundation  interest  in  all  legislation  affecting  it,  in  the  diffn- 
sion  of  practical  information  concerning  it,  and  in  the  dissemination  and 
testing  of  rare  and  untried  plants  of  other  countries,  that  promise  to  enrich 
its  store  of  production.  This  work  involves  a  familiarity  with  the  latest 
discoveries  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities 
of  many  arts,  witih  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge  and  sturdy  sense  that 
intuitively  judges  aright  in  all  the  actualities  of  every-day  life.  If  its 
true  object  and  proper  jPiiuction  is  understood,  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance  is  opened,  requiring  a  variety  of  skilled  ofiicial  labor,  and 
special  training,  in  preparation  for  it.  A  beginning  has  been  made, 
smsiU  it  may  be,  but  foreshadowing,  it  is  believed,  a  future  fraught  with 
good  to  agriculture  and  to  the  country.  Difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered, and  discouragements  met,  but  the  obstacles  are  disappearijig  and 
shadows  lightening,  and  the  way  is  open  for  rapid  progress  and  a  sug^ 
cessful  career. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  colleges  now  springing  into  being  throughout  the  north- 
ern and  western  States,  though  v<arious  in  character  and  aims,  and  at 
present  in  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  their  infancy,  are  destined 
to  be  powerful  coadjutors  in  the  legitimate  work  of  this  Department, 
Already  has  the  discussion  attendant  upon  their  organization  elicit<?d 
inquiry,  corrected  prejudices,  diffused  information,  and  aroused  enthu- 
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siasm  tor  a  xKraotiGal  education,  whicli  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  good 
results.  They  are  calling  forth  firom  the  ranks  of  the  professions,  and 
of  educated,  practical  &nners,  earnest  men  of  enlarged  views,  and  train- 
ing them  for  the  position  of  teachers  ia  these  institutions,  thus  opening 
spheres  of  usefuliiess  to  which  schoolmen  have  hitherto  been  strangers, 
BnA  eventually  making  a  new  area  in  the  education  of  the  world.  The 
material  for  these  professorships  is  yet  in  the  rough,  and  must  be  fitted 
dsid  polished  in  the  institutidhs  themselves ;  and  as  this  is  a  progressive 
work,  the  country  must  be  patient,  not  expecting  the  culmination  of  a 
century  of  progress  in  a  moment  of  time. 

SYSTSMATIO  AGRICUIiTURS. 

Hitherto  this  country  has  been  characterized  by  random  farming,  for 
immediate  results,  with  no  reference  to  future  advantages,  and  no  per- 
sistent following  of  any  prescribed  course.  It  has  been  a  speculative 
business,  with  a  constant  endeavor  to  overreach  the  soil,  even  at  the  risk 
of  its  bankruptcy.  Cotton,  wheat,  wool,  hops,  and  other  products  have 
been  either  i)eriodically  or  locally  the  innocent  causes  of  unnatural 
excitements,  and  it  may  be  long  ere  cool  reason  shall  hold  undisturbed 
sway  among  our  husbandmen ;  but  there  are  evidences  that  more  stable 
views  and  more  systematic  practices  are  beginning  to  prevail.  In  the 
central  settlements  of  the  west,  farm  animals,  the  basis  of  systematic 
farming,  are  held  in  higher  esteem  than  formerly,  and  a  preparation  at 
least  is  made  for  some  simple  rotation  of  crops.  More  stability  exists,, 
under  adversity,  as  in  the  case  of  wool-growers,  many  of  whom,  far- 
seeing  and  wise,  are  confident  of  future  profit  in  the  midst  of  present 
discouragement.  There  is  a  disposition  in  the  south  to  produce  their 
"own  bread  and  meat,  and  hold  their  cotton  as  a  surplus,  bearing  a  better 
price  when  the  quantity  does  not  suffice  to  glut  the  market.  These  and 
many  other  signs  of  thoughtfulness  and  growing  wisdom  are  apparent* 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  evidences  of  vitality  in  southern  agri- 
culture, which  is  progressively  and  successfully  marshaUing  the  forces 
of  recuperation,  and  gradually  dispelling  the  despondency  resulting 
from  the  losses  of  civil  war,  the  change  in  the  labor  system,,  the  disrup- 
tion of  families  and  the  impoverishment  of  estates.  This  despondency,, 
together  with  political  disappointments,  led  to  chimerical  plans  for 
settlements  in  Brazil,  in  Central  America,  in  Mexico^  and  even  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  States.  I  have  regretted  and  combatted,  in 
personal  intercourse  and  correspondence,  this  morbid  tendency  to  expa- 
triation, or  to  distant  removal,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  poverty 
and  discontent  rather  than  their  cure.  It  is  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  forced  sales  of  remnants  of  property,  mostly  real  estate,  at  a  place 
and  time  in  which  few  purchasers  have  disposition  or  abiUty  to  make 
72  Ab 
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investments,  are  not  fovcnuble  to  a  eonservation  of  leduced  estatea; 
and  the  expenses  of  removal  would  leave  emigrants  in  a  condition  of 
more  abject  poverty,  among  strangers,  and  sorronnded  by  nnfamiliar 
circumstances  and  occupations.  There  is  abundant  evid^ace  of  gradual 
tranquilization  of  discordant  social  and  business  elements,  and  ao 
increasing  hopefulness  and  energy,  in  industrial  effort.  An  impetus  has 
been  given  to  business  by  the  introduction  of  northern  ci^ital ;  and  in 
the  future  more  rapid  progress  may  be  expected  from  the  same  cause. 
Money,  population,  and  skill  in  special  industries,  are  the  indispensable 
requisites  for  success  in  developing  the -resources  and  extending  and 
perfecting  the  agriculture  of  the  south. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  cotton  culture,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  yield  has  attained  an  equality  with 
that  of  1850,  and  is  half  as  great  as  the  excessive  product  of  1859  and 
1860,  which  glutted  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  would  have  caused  a 
discouraging  depression  in  prices  but  for  the  cessation  of  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  years  that  followed.  The  cash  receipts  for  the  crop  of  1867 
were  larger  than  those  of  1859,  though  of  lesa  actual  value  as  reckoned 
in  a  depredated  currency. 

The  sugar  interest  is  rapidly  attaining  prominence,  the  prodac^  hav- 
ing doubled  in  the  last  two  years.  The  total  product  of  rice  is  also 
increasing. 

CANADIAN  BEOIPBOCITY. 

The  farmers  of  the  country,  while  enduring  the  necessary  burden  of 
internal  revenue  taxation,  and  submitting  cheerfully  to  imposts  upon  all 
foreign  products  consumed  by  them,  will  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against 
any  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  abrogated  reciprocity  treaty,  or 
any  arrangement  admitting  untaxed  and  low-priced  Canadian  produc- 
tions customs  free,  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  in  existing 
laws  regulating  the  tariff  upon  similar  imports  from  other  nationalities. 
They  justly  demand  equality  in  taxation  .and  in  exemption  from  its  bur- 
dens ;  they  ask  no  favors  for  a  class  pre-eminent  in  numbers  thatdthey 
would  not  accord  to  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  nation,  uid  property 
regard  with  jealousy  any  assumption  of  claims  for  special  privileges  for 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  They  cannot  see  the  justice  of 
subjecting  farmers  to  a  direct  and  ruinous  competition  in  wheat,  beef, 
wool,  and  all  products  of  the  farin,  along  a  line  of  thousands  of  miles  in 
extent,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  who  bear  none  of  our  burdens,  and 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  of  our  citizens  who  stand  in  a  necessary  yet 
nnproductive  position  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  Such 
treaty  of  reciprocity  would  bear  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  \rool- 
.growing  interest,  and  especially  upon  the  production  of  combin^-wooU 
the  production  of  Canada,  a  fibre  in  growing  demand^  which  oar  form- 
•ers  can  readily  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  markets  with 
mutton  of  superior  quality,  if  no  unjust  discrimination  is  peroiitted  in 
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the  practical  TTOrking  of  tie  wool  tariff.  Whatever  settlement  of  ques- 
tions of  navigation  or  fisheries  may  be  desirable,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
advantages  may  be  secured  by  concessions  prejudicial  to  the  farming 
interest 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANQfiS. 

m 

A  system  of  international  agricultnral  exchanges  has  been  established 
with  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
already  including  Austria,  Prussia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Guatemala, 
and  British  Honduras.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  valuable 
exchanges  of  rare  seeds,  plants,  trees,  and  Tarious  products  of  agricul- 
tore,  with  the  botanical  gardens  of  Kew,  in  England,  and  Melbourne,  in 
Australia;  the  India  museum,  in  London }  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  agri- 
ctdtnral  society ;  the  botanical  department  of  the  British  museum ;  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  of  th^  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Central 
Agronomical  Society  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  Correspondence, 
in  initiating  tibds  measure,  has  elicited  expressions  of  iShe  utmost  cor- 
diality and  a  cheerful  readiness  for  zealous  co-operation.  The  arrange- 
ment with  Doctor  Forbes,  of  the  India  museum,  in  London,  contem- 
plates a  general  exchange  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States  for  those  of  India.  He  proposes  that  similar  specimens  shall 
bear  the  same  numbers  in  the  India  museum,  in  London,  in  that  of 
this  department,  and  in  the  local  musemns  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  reference  at  London,  India,  or  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  country  to  which  similar  collections  may  be  sent.  Among  the 
samples  are  nearly  1,000  specimens  of  the  textile  fibres  of  India.  It  is 
my  design  to  extend  and  complete  this  system  of  exchange,  which 
promises  valuable  results  to  agriculture,  and  incidentally  to  manufactures 
and  commerce. 

DISEASES  OF  FABM  STOCK. 

The  prevalence  of  fktal  maladies  among  all  varieties  of  farm  animals, 
resflting  in  the  annual  loss  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000,  demands  the 
prompt  attention  of  this  department,  the  vigilance  of  the  agricultural 
associations,  and  national  and  State  legislation.  The  past  year  has  not 
been  one  of  x>^nliar  misfortune  in  this  respect,  except  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  splenic  fever,  communicated  by  Texas  cattle ;  yet  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and  swine  have  all  suffered  firom  the  local  prevalence  of 
malignant  forms  of  disease,  against  which  little-  veterinary  skill  is 
opposed,  and  little  more  than  empiricism  and  superstitious  folly  is  prac- 
ticed. A  disease  may  suddenly  decimate  the  cattle  or  horses  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, the  only  popular  knowledge  of  which  is  the  statement  that  it  is 
a  murrain  or  distemper.  A  disease  exists  locally  in  several  of  the  south- 
ern States,  by  which  the  total  loss  of  a  plantation's  stock  of  horses  and 
mules  not  unfref]|uently  occurs,  with  scarcely  an  effort  or  hope  for  a  cure. 
The  annual  losses  in  swine  cannot  be  less  than  110,000,000  or  815,000,000 
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by  tke  disease  commonly  known  as  ^^hog  cholera,"  for  wMch  no  remedy 
has  been  found ;  and  prevention  has  proved  difficult  and  uncertain. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  splenic  fever  at  the  halting  places  of  iPesM 
cattle  during  the  past  summer^  I  commissioned  Professor  John  Gamgee, 
of  the  Albert  Veterinary  College  of  London,  to  investigate  its  character 
and  causes  and  the  mohis  for  its  prevention.  The  labor  was  und^-taken 
at  once  and  continued  wHh  zeal  and  activity  in  several  western  Stat^ 
including  the  Texas  cattle  stations  of  western  Elansas.  Post  mortem 
examinations,  not  only  of  diseased  native  stock,  but  of  the  cattle  firom 
Texas,  were  repes^tedly  made,  and  their  results  carefully  recorded,  aU 
tending  to  connect  the  migrating  herds  of  the  Oulf  coast  unmistakably 
with  the  existence  and  spread  of  the  disease.  The  report  of  this  investi- 
gation, enriched  with  valuable  material  coUected  by  the  statistical  divi* 
sion  of  this  Department  for  a  history  of  the  outbreak,  will  be  pres^ited 
to  Congress  at  an  early  day,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  pnevious 
history  of  this  disease  in  this  country,  and  chromo-lithographs  of  inter- 
nal organs  of  animals  dying  from  the  disease.  The  Department  has 
been  cramped  for  means  to  conduct  this  investigation,  having  no  fund 
from  which  to  defray  its  expenses,  except  that  for  statistical  purposes^ 
which  is  quite  too  meagre  for  the  absolutely  indispensable  demands 
ux>on  it,  and  congressional  aid  will  therefore  be  requisite  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  undertaken  and  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  report 
upon  it. 

While  it  is  deemed  impoi*tan^  to  investigate  the  cattle  diseases  preva- 
lent, and  to  obtain  the  best  professional  aid  in  seeking  to  diminish  tiie 
extent  of  their  ravages,  it  is  evident  that  effort  directed  toward  the  cure 
of  any  disease,  which  is  well  dev>Bloped  in  any  section  of  the  country 
must  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectual.  Many  of  the  diseases  t»f 
cattle,  as  of  men,  have  their  origin  and  distribution  in  the  unnatnr^ 
and  unhealthy  conditions  of  their  growth  and  management,  naturally 
resulting  from  what  is  termed  our  civilization.  These  diseases  belong 
to  the  class  of  ailments  which  are  preventible. '  Their  causes  are  known, 
and  means  of  prevention  are  at  our  disposal ;  and  if  an  ^iligfatelied 
state  of  public  opinion  leads  to  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  a  higlier  appreciation  of  the  dependtoce  of 
domestic  animals  upon  us,  not  only  for  food  but  for  care  and  proteeticm 
ftom  disease,  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  establishments  for  the 
study  of  cattle  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  training  of  a  class  of  prac- 
titioners who  would  bring  the  highest  medical  skill  to  the  treatment  of 
our  domestic  auiinals.  If  motives  of  humanity  should  fail  to  influeDoe^ 
self-interest,  in  view  of  the  annual  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  in  valuable 
property,  should  be  a  potential  inducemenl  to  prompt  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  formation  of  veterinary  colleges — not  for  the .  treatment  of 
animals,  but  for  the  education  of  a  class  of  practitioners  of  skill  awl 
science,  who  might  become  beacons,  warning  the  proprietors  of  sUxk  of 
the  approach  of  disease,  and  pointing  out  the  means  of  pxeveBtioii:-4tts 
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been  adopted  in  many  European  states,  from  which  much  benefit  to  the 
community  has  been  derived.  I  consider  it  eminently  the  duty  of  this 
Department  not  only  to  point  out  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  but  to 
initiate  its  establishment;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  may 
authorize  at  an  e^ly  day  the  creation  of  a  division  of  veterinary  surgery 
for  the  investigation  and  prevention  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
and  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  veterinary  science  and  for  its 
most  efficient  and  beneficent  practical  operation. 

GRAPES  AND  VHNK. 

The  production  of  grapes  for  table  use  and  for  wine  making  has  become 
an  interest  of  great  importance.  The  introduction  of  new  and  Improved 
varieties  is  rapidly  cultivating  a  discriminating  taste  in  the  general  pub- 
lic, which  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  labored  long  and  faith- 
fully in  its  dissemination.  Thef  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
conditions  most  &vorable  to  success,  are  now  pretty  well  understood, 
and  such  as  still  remain  in  doubt  cannot  long  escape  the  investigations 
of  the  many  intelligent  cultivators  now  engaged  in  solving  these  prac- 
tical problems. 

For  many  years  this  interest  was  greatiy  depressed  firom  a  general 
belief  that  our  native  grapes  were  incapable  of  improvement,  or  that 
the  foreign  wine-grapes  were  of  so  superior  a  quality  as  to  supersede  the 
fruits  produced  from  American  species.  Vast  sums  of  money,  and  much 
valuable  time  &nd  labor,  have  been  expended  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  foreign  grape  a  success,  but  without  exception  it  has  proved  a  failure 
in  open-air  culture.  These  failures,  however,  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
in  directing  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  indigenous  species,  and 
the  progress  of  amelioration  is  both  marked  and  rapid,  and  must  certainly 
at  an  early  day  succeed  (if  it  has  not  already  succeeded)  in  producing 
varieties  of  equal  merit  to  those  famed  for  their  excellence  in  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  these  well-ascertained  fiacts,  communications  are  fre- 
quentiy  received  from  gentlemen  of  large  European  experience  in  making 
wiae,  who  have  come  to  this  countiy  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon 
.  grape  culture,  urging  very  strenuously  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
varieties,  and  expending  their  own  means  in  this  fiitUe  effort  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  hard-earned  experience  of  others  is  not  taken  as 
a  guide ;  but  the  fact  will  be  learned,  sooner  or  later,  that  east  of  the 
range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  no  climate  has  yet  been  found  suitable 
for  the  continued  healthy  growth  of  the  foreign  grape.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  plant  seems  to  find  a  perfectiy  congenial  climate. 

SUB-TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  introduction  and 
culture  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  in  the  southern  States.  The 
climate  of  Florida  is  especially  &vorable  to  these  productions.  The 
I>epartmeiit  has  for  some  time  past  been  collecting  fruits  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  for  the  purpose  of  introduoing  them  into  the  most  ieiToiable  feghms, 
and  is  in  the  i>o8session  of  muoh  information  witii  regard  to  the  dimate 
and  its  suitableness  for  these  nsef iil  products* 

CINCHONA  PLANTING. 

Among  the  ^^  new  and  valuable  plants"  which  the  organic  law  of  the 
Department  requires  it  to  propagate,  cultivate,  and  distribute  among 
agriculturists,  there  may  be  included  not  merely  those  useful  as  food 
stuffs,  or  for  industrial  arts  and  manu&ctures,  but  also  those  which 
subserve  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  people.  European  govenunents 
possessing  intertropical  colonies  have  already  taken  the  lead  in  the  intro- 
duction and  acclimatization  of  medicinal  plants  within  their  own  limitSi 
I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  witiun 
the  last  few  years  for  the  initiation  of  prompt  measures  by  the  govern- 
ment to  obviate  the  results  of  the  extinetion  of  the  cinchona  forests  in 
tbe  Andes,  which,  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  governments  of 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  more  northern  Andean  states.  The  experiments  of 
England,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  have  shown  how  readily  new 
plantations  of  cinchona  trees  may  be  established  in  suitable  loci^tiesi 
how  rapidly  the  species  becomes  accUmated,  and  how  early  it  yields  sat- 
isfactory returns,  and  how  easily  such  entein[>rise8  are  popolarized  aad 
rendered  profitable.  The  supply  of  quinine  has  become  a  necessity  of 
existence,  not  merely  as  a  cure,  but  as  a  prophylactic  agent.  During  the 
late  war  many  thousand  lives  were  saved  by  its  use  alone.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  extinction  of  the  cinchona  species,  (unless  inteUigent  gov- 
ernments introduce  the  cultivation  within  their  own  territories,)  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Ckmgress  to 
introduce  it,  and  to  propagate  and  establish  a  cinchona  plantation  under 
the  care  of  this  Department.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  alreadj 
been  called  to  this  subject  in  the  annual  report  for  JL866,  and  the  pseseat 
is  a  fitting  time  for  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  there  reconunended* 

THE  STATISTICAL  DIVISION. 

The  operations  of  the  statistical  division  include  the  collectioiL  of  tiit 
facts  of  agriculture  in  its  widest  range,  firom  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  this  country,  and  the  gleaning  of  similar  data,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  instruction,  from  European  records  of  experimental  science, 
the  transactions  of  societies,  and  official  bulletins  and  publications.  It 
involves  the  tabulation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  tiiis  matter,  and 
the  publishing  of  condensations  or  deductions  firom  it  in  a  monthly  report 
The  compilation,  composition,  revision,  and  publication  of  the  annual 
volume  is  also  intrusted  to  this  division.  The  importance  of  this  woik 
wUl  readily  be  acknowledged,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  of  late 
been  cramped  for  means  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  improvement  and 
prompt  issue.  While  the  cost  of  publishing  the  last  volume  was  about 
(160,000,  the  appropriation  for  its  preparation,  together  with  the  matter 
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for  the  monthly,  the  Istatifitieal  data  on  file  for  reference,  and  all  special 
statistical  investigations  whatever,  was  last  year  but  $10,000.  It  is  in  no 
sense  commensnrate  with  the  objects  to  be  ^accomplished,  and  would 
inevitably  fail  of  realizing  any  valuable  result  but  for  the  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  crop  statistics  of  the  present  yesA*  indicate  a  more  than  average 
condition  of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  wheat  crop  is  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  the  increase  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  population, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  220,000,000  bushels.  The  corn  crop  is  much 
larger  than  last  year,  but  may  not  be  placed,  on  completion  of  the  tabu- 
lation, at  more  than  900,000,000  bushels.  The  cotton  crop,  although 
of  slightly  reduced  acreage,  would  have  been  excessive  but  for  the 
damage  from  army  and  boll  worms,  yet  the  result  will  considerably  exceed 
2,000,000  bftles.  For  details  of  crop  reports,  and  numbers  and  condition 
of  farm  stock,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  statistician. 

THE  CHEMICAL  DIVISION. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this  year,  the  laboratory  has 
been  engaged  in  analyses  of  those  samples  which  had  been  forwarded  by 
correspondents  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  great  part 
these  examinations  were  directly  in  the  interest  of  feunners,  or  of  those 
whose  avocations  are  connected  with  agriculture.  The  variety  of  work 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  preceding  years,  embracing  the  examination 
q£  minerals,  ores,  earths,  products  from  various  manufactures,  special 
investigations  in  technical  branches  of  industry,  and  analyses  of  field 
products.  The  amount  of  work  which  flows  in  upon  the  laboratory  is  neces- 
sarily large,  fix>m  the  great  extent  of  territory  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
the  number  of  our  correspondents.  In  former  reports  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  parties  seek  to  use  the  laboratory  to  further  private 
interests  have  been  alluded  to,  and  I  take  occasion  to  repeat  with 
emphasis  that  theproperaimsof  an  agricultural  laboratory  cannot  be  sub- 
served under  a  practice  which  admits  of  a  constant  and  desultory  occu- 
pation of  the  time  of  the  chemists.  A  large  force  of  practical  analysts, 
with  copyists  and  clerks,  would  be  required  to  dispose  of  all  the  scientific 
work  which  has  thus  accumulated  under  the  former  interi>retation  of  the 
duties  of  this  division.  In  the  future  the  increase  of  this  species  of  ser- 
vice will  not  be  deemed  advisable,  for,  although  it  yields  much  informa- 
tion which  is  beneficial  to  localities,  it  absorbs  attention  which  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  work  of  more  general  utility.  From  the  month 
of  July  to  the  present  time  but  littie  analytic  work  has  been  done,  owing 
to  the  transfer  of  the  laboratory  from  the  Patent  Office  building,  and  the 
necessarily  slow  performance  of  the  work  of  refitting. 

In  compliance  with  circulars  from  this  office  addressed  to  various  State 
agricultural  societies,  requesting  samples  of  average  quality  of  the  cereal 
crops  of  this  year,  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  analysis  to  determine 
their  relative  richness  in  fg^d  elementSi  we  are  slowly  receiving  returns. 
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When  the  number  is  complete,  so  as  to  repres^t  the  prodncticm  of 
the  whole  oonntry,  this  extensive  investigation  will  be  nttdertaken,  and 
will  form  the  burden  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory  for  the  coming  year. 
It  is  by  means  of  such  experiments,  which  no  individual  society  or  insti- 
tation  could  successfully  prosecute,  that  the  Department  may  be  made 
most  useful  to  the  coun^. 

The  appropriation  destined  for  the  laboratory  has  been  nearly  expended . 
in  the  general  fitting  up  of  the  laboratory  with  new  cases,  shelving,  tables, 
and  in  the  renovation  of  the  old  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Department 
has  been  enabled  to  purchase  to  advantage  in  Europe  chemical  apparatus 
and  materials,  which  have  been  forwarded  with  care  and  have  arrived  in 
safety.  The  purchase  was  made  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  consid- 
ering the  sum  which  remained  for  use  after  the  necessary  expenditure  in 
fitting  up  the  eabinet,  &c  The  laboratory  will  be  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
all  shall  have  been  put  in  place,  in  good  working  order,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  general  applications  of  chemistry  to  analytic  purposes.  As  so 
much  of  the  current  appropriation  has  been  expended  on  wood-work, 
the  chemist  has  been  unable  to  obtain  all  of  the  fine  chemicals  and 
chemioo-physical  apparatus  which  a  government  laboratory  needs  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  that  variety  and  amount  of  general  or  special 
work  to  which  such  an  institution  should  be  devoted.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  appropriation  of  the  coming  year  be  allocated  to  this  purpose. 

The  necessity  of  connecting  a  chemical  laboijatory  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  admitted ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
direction  in  which  it  should  be  employed  is  hardly  yet  appreciated.  It 
is  only  by  reviewing  the  work  done  in  European  laboratories,  which  are 
fofiterodby  the  several  governments,  that  the  right  application  of  an 
agricultural  laboratory  is  rendered  apparent.  That  chemical  sdenee 
may  be  brought  in  more  immediate  connection  with  agricultural  experi- 
ences, there  should  be  eistablished  an  experimental  garden  as  a  portion 
of  the  general  farm,  having  for  its  special  object  the  cultivation  of  plants 
or  crops,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  in  which  every  element  of 
growth  may  be  under  observation.  It  is  by  such  co-operation  of  garden 
and  laboratory  that  those  researches  of  Payen,  Boussingault,  YiUe,  Hoff- 
man^ Corenwinder,  and  others,  have  been  carried  out;  and  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

As  an  integral  part  of  this  division  there  has  been  commenced  the 
formation  of  an  economic  mineralogical  cabinet,  which  will  serve  doI 
only  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  soils  to  the  parent  rock,  but  will  idso 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  industrial  collection,  illustrating  the  litiiological 
riches  of  the  country  which  are  available  foi:  architectural  and  other  ui 
purposes. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  labors  of  the  entomological  division  have  greatly  increased  Axaiog 
the  past  year.    Letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  insects  destructive  to  the 
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crops  have  been  &r  more  niimeroiis  than  formerly.  The  ravages  of  the 
cotton  army-worm  at  the  south,  and  of  the  potato-bug  and  locust  at  the 
west,  have  aroused  the  attention  of  fieurmers  and  cultivators  generally, 
and  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  practical 
entomology. 

As  lands  are  brought  under  cnltivatioii,  insects  which  formerly  preyed 
'  upon  indigenous  weeds,  finding  cultivated  plants  more  attractive  and 
congenial  food^  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  farmer  and 
stimulate  inquiry  into  their  habits  and  the  means  for  their  destruction. 
Letters  on  these  subjects  are  daily  received,  many  containing  specimens 
of  the  insects  either  known  or  supposed  to  be  iigurious,  with  details  of 
the  damage  done,  the  means  used  to  prevent  their  depredations,  and  the 
success  or  failure  attending  them.  This  correspondence  is  filed  as  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  entomology.  All  the  insects  thus  received,  if 
new  or  hitherto  undescribed,  have  been  figured  by  Professor  Glover,  and 
copies  of  the  plates,  20  to  30  in  number,  have  been  added  to  the  large 
collection  in  the  museum,  now  comprising  about  180  plates  containing 
from  20  to  50  figures  each.  These  insect  illustrations,  accompanied  as 
they  are  by  names  and  references  to  habits  and  means  of  destruction, 
form  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructive  features  of  the  museum  of 
which  they  are  a  part 

THE  MUSEUM. 

In  removing  firom  the  Patent  OfSce  to  the  new  building  of  the  Depart- 
ment it  was  found  that  many  of  the  spedmens  of  natural  histoiy  were 
so  much  ii^ured  by  dampness  and  consequent  mould  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  of  the  collection ;  these  were  destroyed,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  them  with  new  and  better  types.  It  is  iiao  deemed  important 
to  procure  type  spedmens  of  pure>bred*domestic  fowls  and  some  of  the 
smaller  farm  animals. 

Kow  that  adequate  accommodations  are  fhrnidied  for  the  museum,  it 
is  hoped  that  greater  interest  will  be  shown  by  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies  of  the  different  States,  and  that  samples  of  grain, 
firuits,  &c.,  will  be  more  freely  contributed  than  heretofore,  so  that  each 
may  be  fully  represented  at  the  capital  of  our  national  government.  It 
is  designed  as  soon  as  possible  to  duplicate  this  collection,  for  thcpurpose 
of  aiding  the  several  States  to  establish  museums  of  their  own,  in  which 
the  agriculture  and  natural  history  of  the  various  sections  may  be 
c<»rreetly  represented.         ' 

There  are  already  collected  some  1,500  samples  of  foreign  cereals  and 
vegetable  seeds,  which  for  want  of  room  and  proper  conveniences  have 
never  been  exhibited^  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  native  grains, 
seeds,  &c.,  a  portion  of  which  were  shown  in  the  old  rooms.  It  should 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  collectidn  of  beauti- 
ful, unique,  or  curious  specimens,  but  a  cabinet  of  reference,  where  the 
merits  of  each  group  may  be  shown,  together  with  t^ieir  uses,  habits, 
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and  adaptability  to  various  sections  of  the  coantry.  It  has  been  planned 
with  a  design  entirely  utilitarian  by  the  entomologist  and  naturalist  of 
the  Department,  under  whose  special  charge  it  is,  and  who  has  here 
created  a  substantial  foundation  for  a  great  national  agricultural  and 
economic  repository  of  useful  knowledge.  A  glance  at  what  ha8  already, 
been  done,  and  a  consideration  of  the  scope  and  bearings  of  the  plaa, 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  popular  favor  and  insure  its  permanence 
as  a  most  desirable  a^unct  of  the  Department,  worthy  of  the  fostering ' 
care  of  the  government. 

EXPEBIMENTAIi  GARDEN. 

The  distribution  of  plants  from  the  garden  during  the  past  yesff 
embraced  30,000  plants.  Many  thousands  of  scions  and  cuttings  of  fruit 
trees  have  also  been  disseminated.  Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
nomenclature,  to  guard  against  errors  in  the  numerous  varieties  culti- 
vated. The  utility  of  the  garden  is  not  confined  to  the  propagation  and 
distribution  of  useftd  plants.  The  information  derived  from  observa1i<Hi 
of  their  growth  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Department  in  its  correspcmd* 
ence.  Questions  relative  to  fruit  trees,  medical  and  other  useful  plants, 
are  daily  considered,  which  could  not  be  satis&ctorily  answered  without 
the  aid  of  the  garden.  The  progress  of  horticulture  has  never  beoi  so 
rapid  in  the  country  as  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  great  increaee 
of  new  fruits  and  plants  demands  vigilant  attention  and  considerable 
means  to  maintain  and  complete  the  collection,  since  the  knowledge 
derived  from  experiments  with  new  varieties  to  be  usefiil  must  be  prcmipt 

It  is  necessary  that  the  legitimate  operations  of  the  garden  should  he 
kept  in  view.  It  cannot  be  either  useful  or  expedient  for  the  D^Miit- 
ment  to  propagate  or  disseminate  plants  indiscriminately,  a  supposition 
that  seems  prevalent,  judging « from  its  conespondence.  Orders  aie 
received  for  almost  every  description  of  plant,  entailing  a  vast  anEioimt 
of  unnecessary  correspondence,  since  all  such  orders  are  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  utterly  beyond  tiie  means  and  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of 
the  Department. 

DEPARTMENT  GROXTNBS  AND  ARBORETUM. 

The  grounds  connected  with  the  new  building  are  being  rapidly 
improved.  The  adoption  of  a  well*matured  plan,  before  conimendng 
active  operations,  has  tended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  work  at 
those  points  more  inunediately  pressing.  The  roads  and  walks  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  building  have  been  constructed  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  time  and  means  at  command.  A  portion  of  the  main  road  has 
been  finished  with  a  concrete  surface,  which  has  proved  even  more  satis- 
factory thsui  was  anticipated.  This  road,  while  it  is  no  more  expenave 
than  one  of  granite  properly  macadamieed,  has  many  and  great  advan- 
tages over  one  constructed  in  tiiat  mode.  It  at  once  presents  a  amoodit 
hard  surfietce,  which  it  constantiy  maintains;  and  its  entire  freedom  ttam 
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v^etation,  such  as  mosses  and  other  weeds,  will  be  an  annual  saving  of 
many  hundreds  of  dollars,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  there  is 
no  probability  of  any  necessity  for  repairs. 

Hie  main  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  arboretum.  This  it  is  proposed  to 
^make  as  perfect  and  complete  in  species  and  varieties  as  the  climate  will 
admit,  and  will  prove  of  great  benefit  in  the  workings  of  the  Department. 
With  a  strictly  botanical  arrangement  the  idea  of  landscape  efiCect  is 
happily  combined ;  and  in  designing  the  roads  the  ultimate  connection 
of  the  contiguous  reservation  has  been  kept  in  view,  admitting  of  a 
uniform  style  of  improvement  with  the  surrounding  grounds  in  the 
highest  order  of  landscape  gardening.  This,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic 
utilitarian  value  of  the  collection,  cannot  fail  in  giving  great  attraction 
to  these  grounds. 

The  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  procuring  specimens  of  rare 
plants  for  practical  uses.  The  most  important  of  these  are  collections  of 
both  hardy  and  exotic  plants  used  in  medicine,  tbe  fine  arts,  dyeing, 
and  in  manufactures.  In  the  arboretum  will  be  found  all  that  are 
Bufiiciently  hardy  to  stand  unprotected  in  this  climate ;  but  the  most 
valuable  wiU  require  protection — some  constantly,  others  only  during 
the  progress  of  acclimatization.  A  commodious  range  of  glass  structures 
should  therefore  be  provided  at  once  for  these  purposes.  A  design  with 
detailed  plans  of  suitable  buildings  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will 
be  submitted  for  consideration  when  completed. 

CULTIVATION  OF  BUSAL  TASTE. 

While  aU  these  improvements  will  be  highly  utilitarian  in  their  aim, 
the  love  of  rural  life  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  culture.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proper  to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  certain  mea^s  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  both  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  of  instilling  a  desire  for  the  study  of  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology,  is  that  of  proper  embellishment  of  school-house  and  college 
grounds.  Surround  these  seats  of  learning  with  an  extensive  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  name  of  each  conspicuously  attached,  arranged 
with  artistic  discrimination,  and  the  minds  of  students  will  necessarily 
be  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  know  how  to  plant 
and  cultivate  a  tree  should  certainly  be  a  knowledge  possessed  by  every 
person,  whatever  his  proposed  profession  or  aim  in  life.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  mind  j  yet  there  is  a  total  want  of  this  variety  of 
external  attractions  in  these  institutions,  for  which  there  is  no  possible 
excuse. 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  SEEDS. 

The  seeds  <^&tracted  for  by  my  predecessor,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
wl)^at,  which  was  imported  by  myself,)  under  the  veiy  liberal  appropri- 
ation of  the  past  fiscal  year,  have  been  distributed  extensively,  aad  as 
jodiciouBly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.    Among  the  thousands 
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of  applicants  for  these  fkvors  from  every  portion  of  the  United  States  it 
has  been  difficult  always  to  discriminate,  bat  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  those  appreciating  most  folly  the  object  of 
the  government  in  the  appropriation,  aad  their  obligation  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  the  most  intelligent  and  carefol  test,  to  disseminate  the  pnn 
duet  thronghont  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  report  to  the 
Department  the  results  of  experiments.  While  many  recipients  give  little 
attention  to  the  invariable  request  going  forth  with  eveiy  package  of 
S0eds  and  plants,  it  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  note  l^e  reports  of 
many  successful  exx>eriments,  especially  upon  the  staple  cereal  products 
The  result  of  a  single  importation  of  wheat  has  alone  been  worth  more 
than  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  whole  Department. 

Our  floral  wea^lth  has  been  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  new  and 
rare  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants.  Much  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  plants,  and  their 
adaptation  and  acclimatization  in  various  portions  of  our  widely  extended 
domain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fibre-producing  plants.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  citrus  ffunily,  and  other  similar  tropical  prodactions,  and 
their  introduction  into  Florida  and  other  portions  of  our  country,  favor- 
able to  their  growth,  has  received  earnest  attention. 

From  every  portion  of  the  globe  seeds  and  plants,  and  information  ^ 
to  their  culture,  have  been  successfully  obtained,  and  the  restilts  iHomul- 
gated  through  the  annual  and  monthly  reports.  The  care  bestowed  np(Hi 
\his  work,  in  reforming  the  former  pernicious  system,  has  been  onerous 
and  difficult,  but  I  trust  will  ultimately  be  properly  appieciated«even  by 
those  whose  individual  interest  may  have  been  affected,  and  approved 
by  enlightened  agriculturists  of  the  countiy  as  one  more  worthy  of  the 
nation. 

Every  day's  experience  develops  the  importance  of  a  more  liberal 
appropriation  for  this  particular  branch  than  was  given  it  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  which  was  less  than  a  third  of  the  regular  appropsiatian 
of  the  previous  year.  Kew  objects  in  this  connection  have  been  developed 
demanding  our  special  attention.  The  arrang^nents  for  an  extended 
exchange  with  foreign  countries  of  our  valuable  cereal  and  forest-tee 
seeds  properly  come  under  this  head,  and  will  draw  heavily  upon  this 
limited  appropriation ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  one  of  paramount  importance, 
and  destined  to  add  greatly  to  our  national  wealth. 

The  economy  of  a  judicious  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  national  gov* 
emment  is  scarcely  understood  or  appreciated.  An  Hlustration  or  two 
will  prove  suggestive  in  investigating  its  benefits.  At  a  low  esdmate 
our  wheat  yield  is  reduced  six  bushels  per  acre  ^y  cultivation  of  new 
lands  for  ten  years.  If  one  bushel  per  acre  only  is  accredited  to  seed 
deterioration  that  might  be  remedied  by  a  proper  wheat  ditftribution,  the 
aggregate,  will  be  18,000,000  boshds,  i^orth  $30,000,000.  Oats  degena-- 
ate  more  rapidly  than  wheat,  an4  it  is  perfectly  jMtustioable  to  inerette 
the  value  of  the  crop  ten  per  centum  by  change  of  seed,  and  this  increase 
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should  at  least  be  equivalent  to  $15^000,000.  And  so  the  benefit  might  be 
aggregated  till  it  represented  more  millions  than  the  seed  distribution  of 
this  Department  has  ever  ppeiit  in  thousands  in  any  year  of  its  existence. 
If  nine-tenths  of  the  seed  distributed  is  sheer  waste,  and  a  single  tenth 
is  judiciously  used,  the  advantage  to  the  country  may  be  ten-fold  greater 
•than  the  annual  appropriations  for  agriculture.  This  is  fclly  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Department. 

The  following  exhibits  the  disposition  made  of  the  seeds  under  the 
appropriation  from  the  1st  December,  1867,  to  1st  December,  1868 : 

Total  number. of  packages  and  papers  distributed,  592,398,  which 
includes  32,127  sacks  of  winter  wheat  imported  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioner, as  follows :  To  members  of  Congress,  223,672 ;  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,  98,861 ;  to  statistical  correspondents,  86,391 ;  to 
individuals  on  applications,  183,474 ;  total,  592,398. 

FINANOIAL. 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Department,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state  that  the 
expenditures  under  each  appropriation  have  come  within  the  sums 
appropriated. 

There  has  been  expended  since  December  4,  1867 — ^the  date  of  my 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  Commissioner — $217,400,  leaving  a  balance 
unexpended  of  $103,600  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June 
30,1869.  « 

The  rejiort  of  Mr.  Cluss,  the  architect  employed  to  superintend  the 
erection*of  the  buUding,  and  the  necessary  fitting  and  furnishing,  shoAvs 
the  completion  of  the  whole  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner, 
embracing  the  laboratory  with  its  new  and  complete  chemical  apparatus, 
and  the  museum  with  its  convenient  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  cases, 
and  the  library,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $140,000. 

The  balances  under  each  head  are  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  all  future 
demands  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  completion  of  the  building  in  all  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  sphere  for  the  operations  of  the  Department  has  been  mate- 
rially enlarged,  and  it  is  now  prepared  to  assume  its  proper  rank  as  the 
representative  department  of  a  largely  predominating  class. 

The  work  of  each  division,  with  its  modus  operandi,  has  been  outlined 
in  this  report,  and  new  ideas  suggested  by  the  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  advanced  for  your  consideration  as  worthy  the  encour- 
agement of  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  whole  system,  and  in  fixct  indispen- 
sable to  its  successful  operation.  My  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  based  upon  these  important  measures  for  the  enlargement  and  diver- 
sification of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  trust  they  may 
be  met  in  a  liberal  and  justly  appreciative  spirit. 

HORACE  OAPRON,  Commmumer. 

Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
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